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Art.  I.— ERICSSON'S  CAIOBIC  ENSINB. 

Onb  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  the  Christian  era,  a  wheel,  driven 
by  a  jet  of  steam,  revolved  in  the  Egyptian  capital.  More  than  nine* 
teen  oenturies  succeeded,  marking  their  deep  furrows  upon  the  broad 
face  of  creation,  before  this  whirling  toy  ripened  into  the  mighty  Steam 
Engine,  now  so  &miliar  to  our  race.  During  this  vast  period  of  time,  sixtT 
generations  of  men  were  bom,  and  lived,  and  garnered  for  eternity.  Of  ail 
Sie  millions  composing  these  generations,  no  man  had  appeared  ingenious 
enough  to  drive  pistons  to  and  fro  with  that  vapor,  which  had  turned  the 
play^l  wheel  in  Alexandria.  That  which  now  seems  to  have  been  its  ob- 
vious application,  nearly  two  thousand  years  were  consumed  in  findinff  out 
It  required  but  a  cylinder,  a  piston  to  move  within  it,  grasping  a  crank,  and 
with  but  few  and  simple  contrivances  beyond,  the  steam-engine  was  com- 
plete. That  power  which  had  created  a  rotary  motion,  ceuQd  produce  a 
reciprocating  motion.  To  establish  this  neither  experiment  nor  scientific 
learning  was  necessary ;  and  if  these  had  been  required,  both  could  have 
been  abundantly  supplied.  Great  geniuses  had  appeared,  and  scattered 
their  rich  g^fts  among  men,  and  had  passed  away ;  failing  to  accomplish 
that  which  Watt  finally  completed.  Human  skill  had  multiplied  luxuries, 
human  invention  had  created  innumerable  comforts ;  but  still  mankind  were 
as  destitute  of  a  Motive  Power  at  when  the  Israelites  journeyed  from  Egypt 
At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  power  appeared.  At  length  it 
assumed  a  form  which  enabled  it  to  drag  heavy  burdens  upon  land  and  sea ; 
and  then,  as  the  grim  monster  blew  its  hot  breath  fi'om  its  iron  lungs,  the 
globe  seemed  contracted  to  half  its  former  size. 

In  strength  it  was  mistier  than  any  moving  thing,  and  in  speed  it  ri>i 
iiled  ^  birds  of  heaven.    It  has  beoome  the  strong  cartiet  ana  li^ij^  ^mI^ 
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racer.  Glowing  fires  are  its  food,  and  its  sinews  hot  vapor.  Its  unearthly 
shriek  troubles  the  air,  and  its  rolling  tramp  shakes  the  earth.  It  impels 
huge  ships  over  wide  seas;  defying  the  hurricane  and  mastering  the  storm. 
It  digs  the  ore,  blows  the  furnace,  wields  the  heavy  hammer,  and  turns  the 
spindle.  It  toils  in  the  workshop ;  it  toils  in  mid  ocean,  and  it  toils  as  it 
bounds  along  upon  its  iron  tnick,  unchecked  by  its  ponderous  train.  It 
has  traversed  mighty  waters,  walked  upon  dark  and  troubled  seas,  darted 
through  tunneled  mountains,  and  coursed  along  western  wilds. 

Its  years  have  been  few.  The  nineteenth  century  dawned  upon  its  early 
infancy,  and  the  first  half  of  that  century  closed  upon  its  gigantic  manhood. 
la  this  short  period  of  time,  it  has  stamped  new  and  everlasting  characters 
upon  the  history  of  mankind.  It  has  accomplished  a  grand,  and  we  believe 
its  final  destiny.  We  think  its  end  is  at  hand,  its  mission  nearly  over.  If 
it  has  been  a  useful  slave,  it  has  also  been  a  costly  and  dangerous  one. 

To  prevent  this  danger,  the  most  watchful  care,  the  profoundest  skill, 
have  proved  unavailing.  If  the  slaughter  of  our  race»  caused  by  its  burst- 
ing boilers  could  be  presented  to  view,  humanity  would  stand  appalled.  Its 
course  has  been  marked  and  its  onward  track  strewn  with  mangled  bodies. 
Of  this  the  press,  day  by  day,  tells  an  awful  story. 

It  is  time  that  this  fierce  and  expensive,  though  mighty  bond-servant, 
should  be  replaced  by  one  equally  powerful,  cheaper,  and  less  dangerous. 
The  ago  is  ripe  for  this  change.  The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has 
determined  that  steam  cannot  be  profitably  used,  for  commercial  purposes, 
upon  the  ocean.  For  a  voyage  of  three  thousand  miles,  a  large  portion  of 
the  freighting  capacity  of  the  ship  is  required  for  coals  alone.  These,  with 
the  engine  and  huge  boilers,  occupy  a  part  at  least  of  that  space,  which 
should  be  filled  with  merchandise.  The  expense  of  the  coal  consumed  is 
enormous ;  but  this  could  be  borne  if  it  occupied  less  room.  In  proportion 
as  the  voyage  is  extended,  does  steam,  as  a  motive  power,  become  more  ex- 
pensive ;  until  finally,  the  entire  skip  would  be  insufficient  to  contain  the 
fuel  necessary  to  feed  the  engine.  A  steamer  of  the  Collins  line  consumes, 
we  are  informed,  about  one  thousand  tons  of  coal  for  a  voyage  of  three 
thousand  miles.  Doable  this  distance,  and  although  the  cost  of  the  coal  is 
but  doubled,  nearly  the  entire  freighting  room  of  the  steamer  is  absorbed  by 
it,  and  her  power  to  earn  freight  is  gone.  Still  increase  this  distance,  with 
no  means  to  supply  fuel  upon  tlie  route,  and  steam  machinery  becomes 
worse  than  useless.  The  broad  Pacific  cannot  be  traversed  by  it.  Its  rich 
commerce  invites  the  merchant  ship,  and  rewards  the  navigator,  but  the 
steamer  must  hug  its  shores,  and  cannot  profitably  explore  its  ample  bosom. 
It  is  the  mission  of  man  to  hold  the  earth  and  its  waters  in  subjection  by 
machinery.  By  machinery  he  is  destined  to  lighten  tlie  drudgery  which  at 
the  dawn  of  creation  fell  upon  his  race.  To  accomplish  this  he  has  been  en- 
dowed with  genius  and  inventive  power;  and  where  the  force  of  a  thousand 
giants  would  be  fruitless,  these  triumphantly  prevail.  They  gave  to  the 
world  steam  as  a  motive  power.  It  has  proved  inadequate  to  the  wautt)  of 
men,  destructive  to  human  life,  and  more  costly  than  the  interests  of  com- 
merce can  sustain. 

A  new  motive  power  is  demanded,  and  if  the  eyesight  and  the  judgment 
can  be  relied  upon,  it  has  appeared.  It  is  the  most  sublime  development 
of  force  ever  seen  in  machinery !  It  is  exerted  by  that  life-giving,  elastic 
fluid,  the  atmosphere.  It  is  drawn  firom  that  vast  magazine  through 
wfaich  the  lightnings  play,  and  is  supplied  from  that  unseen  element  which 
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sighs  in  tbe  breeie  and  roars  in  the  hurricane.  We  are  not  intimately  ae- 
quaintpd  with  macfaineiy,  nor  are  we  altogether  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
mechanical  science.  We  know  enough  of  both  to  form  an  intelligent  judff- 
ment  concerning  the  wonderful  madiioe  to  which  we  allude,  and  whidi 
we  have  carefully  examined.  It  is  not,  like  most  new  inventions,  presented 
in  a  mere  model.  It  does  not,  like  most  new  inventions,  rest  in  bare  ezpeii- 
ment  Were  these  its  conditions,  the  Merchants^  Mctgassine  would  ezpren 
no  judgment  concerning  its  utility,  nor  indulge  in  any  speculations  as  to  its 
suppa^icd  value.  We  should  leave  this  talk  to  those  who  are  supposed  to 
be  better  acquainted  with  the  science  of  mechanics,  and  with  tlie  practicUl 
value  of  untried  inventions,  than  the  editor  of  a  commercial  journal.  We 
are  not  here  called  upon  to  perform  this  task. 

A  celebrated  painter  has  said  **  Let  my  productions  be  subjected  to  the 
judgment  of  the  whole  world,  but  heaven  deliver  me  from  that  of  my  own 
profession."  This  may  not,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  prove  to  be  a  just  ap- 
prehension ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  is  in  every  profession  a  con- 
servative spirit,  which  clings  to  the  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  distrusfti 
diat  which  is  new  and  untried.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
the  steam-engine. 

We  all  know  that,  at  this  time,  the  only  mode  in  use  for  producing  a  m* 
tary  motion,  from  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine, 
»  by  means  of  a  crank.  It  is  equally  well  known,  that  to  enable  the  st»* 
tionary  engine  to  "  pass  the  center,"  a  ponderous  fly-wheel  is  employed.  Now 
it  will  hardly  be  credited,  that  both  these  methods  were  at  first  condemned 
by  duitioguished  engineers,  as  utterly  impracticable.  In  1777  Mr.  Stewart 
read  a  paper  before  tlie  lioyal  Society  in  London,  describing  a  method  for 
obtaining  a  continued  circular  motion,  fer  turning  all  kinds  of  mills,  from 
the  reciprocating  motion  o(  the  steam-engine.  This  he  proposed  to  effect 
by  means  of  a  complicated  contrivance,  which  practice  soon  proved  to  be 
worthless.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  incidentally  noticed  the  method 
of  obtaining  the  circular  motion  by  means  of  a  crank,  which,  said  he,  ^ct- 
curs  naturally  in  theory^  hut  in  practice  would  he  impoisible.^ 

This  paper  was,  by  the  council  of  the  Society,  referred  to  Mr.  Smeaton, 
one  of  tbe  most  distinguished  engineers  of  that  age.  Ho  not  only  con- 
demned the  crank,  but  the  fly-wheel  also ;  and,  in  consequence  of  thete 
views,  veiy  complicated  and  expensive  means  were  adopted,  to  produce  tbe 
desired  rotary  motion  from  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  piston,  until,  tk 
length,  from  necessity,  the  crank  and  fly-wheel  were  adopted,  and  ever  af- 
terwards used. 

We  have  mentioned  these  circumstances  to  show  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
pursued  by  Captain  Ericsson,  in  not  subjecting  his  invention  to  public  ex- 
amination, until  he  could  present  it  in  a  shape  so  conclusive,  as  to  Baihsfy 
the  judgment  of  practical  men  ;  and  to  trample  down  that  carping,  sneering 
criticism,  with  which  envy  and  rivalry  sometimes  seek  to  strangle  the  pro- 
ductions of  inspired  genius.  This,  in  our  opinion,  he  has  accomplished. 
We  have,  with  great  care,  examined  this  machine ;  the  principles  and  con- 
struction of  which  were  fully  explained  to  us  by  the  distinguished  inventor. 
It  is  alike  remarkable  for  sublimity  of  conception  and  simplicity  of  detail, 
like  the  forces  of  nature,  its  operations,  although  mighty,  are  gentle.  Two 
madiinee  upon  this  plan  are  now  in  operation  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Hogg 
k  Delamater--one  of  five  horse,  the  other  of  sixty  horse  power. 

The  latler  is  the  most  emtraofdinary  piece  of  machineiy  we  have  erer 
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teen.  It  has  four  (^lindeTB.  Two,  of  terentj-two  inches  in  cEameter,  stasd 
nde  bj  side.  Over  each  of  these  is  placed  one  much  smaller.  Within 
liiese  are  pistons,  exactly  fitting  their  respective  cjlinders,  and  so  connected 
that  those  within  the  lower  and  upper  cylinders  move  together.  Under  the 
bottom  of  each  of  the  lower  cylinders  a  fire  is  applied.  No  other  fnmaees 
are  employed.  Neither  boilers  nor  water  are  used.  The  lower  is  called  the 
working  cylinder ;  the  upper  the  supply  cylinder.  As  the  piston  in  the 
supply  cylinder  moves  down,  valves  placed  in  its  top  open,  and  it  becomes 
filled  wiUi  cold  air.  As  the  piston  rises  within  it,  these  valves  close,  and 
the  air  within,  unable  to  escape  as  it  came,  passes  through  another  set  of 
Talves,  into  a  receiver,  from  whence  it  is  to  pass  into  the  working  cylinder, 
to  force  up  the  working  piston  within  it  As  it  leaves  the  receiver  to  per- 
form this  duty,  it  pastes  through  what  is  called  the  regenerator,  which  we 
tball  soon  explain,  where  it  becomes  heated  to  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
degrees,  and  upon  entering  the  working  cylinder,  it  is  further  heated  by  the 
fire  underneath.  We  have  said  the  working  cylinder  is  much  larger  in  di- 
ameter than  the  supply  cylinder.  Let  us.  for  the  rake  of  illustra^n  noerely, 
tnppoee  it  to  contain  double  the  area.  The  cold  air  which  entered  the  up- 
per cylinder  will,  therefore,  but  half  fill  the  lower  one.  In  the  course  of  its 
passage  to  the  latter,  however,  we  have  said  that  it  passes  through  a  regen- 
erator, and  let  ut  suppose,  that  as  it  enters  the  working  cylinder,  it  has  be- 
tome  heated  to  about  four  hundred  and  eighty  degrees.  At  this  tempera- 
Inre,  atmospheric  air  expands  to  double  its  volume.  The  same  atmospheric 
air,  therefore,  which  wat  contained  within  the  supply  cylinder,  is  now  capar 
ble  (^  filling  one  of  twice  its  size.  With  this  enlarged  capacity,  it  enters 
the  workii^  cylinder. 

We  will  further  suppose  the  area  of  the  piston  within  this  cylinder 
to  contain  a  thousand  square  inches,  and  the  area  of  the  piston  in  the  sup- 
ply cylinder  above,  to  contain  but  five  hundred.  The  air  presses  upon  this 
with  a  mean  Ibroe,  we  will  suppose,  of  about  eleven  pounds  to  each  square 
inch  ;  or  in  other  words,  with  a  weight  of  6,500  pounds.  Upon  the  surface 
of  the  lower  piston,  the  heated  air  is,  however,  presii^ing  upwards  with  a  like 
force  upon  each  of  its  one  thousand  square  inches ;  or  in  other  words,  with 
a  force  of  11,000  pounds.  Here,  then,  is  a  force  which,  after  overcoming 
the  weight  above,  leaves  a  surplus  of  5,500  pounds,  if  we  make  no  hUow- 
ance  for  friction.  This  surplus  furnishes  the  working  power  of  the  enpne. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  that  aAer  one  stroke  of  its  pin  tons  is  made,  it  will 
continue  to  work  with  this  force,  so  long  as  sufficient  heat  is  supplied  to  ex- 
pand the  air  in  the  working  cylinder  to  the  extent  stated ;  for  so  long  as 
the  area  of  the  lower  piston  is  greater  than  that  of  the  upper,  and  a  like 
pressure  is  upon  every  square  inch  of  each,  so  long  will  the  greater  piston 
puah  forward  the  smaller,  as  a  two-pound  weight  upon  one  end  of  a  bal- 
ance will  be  quite  sure  to  bear  down  one  pound  placed  upon  the  other.  We 
need  hardly  say  that  after  the  air  in  the  working  cylinder  has  forced  up  the 
pbton  within  it^  a  valve  opens^  and  as  it  passes  out,  the  pistons,  by  force  of 
gravity,  descend,  and  cold  air  again  rushes  into,  and  fills  the  supply  cylinder, 
as  we  have  before  described.  In  this  manner  the  two  cylinders  are  alter- 
nately supplied  and  discharged,  causing  the  pistons  in  each  to  play  up  and 
down,  substantially  as  they  do  in  the  steam-engine. 

We  trust  our  readers  will  be  able,  from  the  brief  description  we  have 
here  attempted,  to  understand  at  least  the  general  principles  upon  whii  h 
this  machine  operates.    lis  flinders  dnw  their  sopply  from  the  atmosphere. 
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Tlie  ejlinders  of  the  steam-engine  are  eupplied  by  scalding  vapor,  draim 
from  biseiog  boilers.  The  caloric  engine  draws  into  its  iron  lungs,  the  same 
elemeot  which  expands  those  of  tlie  must  delicate  child,  and  derives  its  mo- 
tion and  its  power  from  that  sustaining  source  upon  which  depends  the  ex- 
istence of  all  animate  life. 

We  hare  endeavored  to  explain  the  construction  of  the  caloric  engine. 
Its  moet  striking  feature  consists  in  what  is  called  by  its  inventor,  the  regen- 
erator. Before  describing  this,  we  will  present  the  grand  idea  upon  which 
it  is  based.  First  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  power  of  the  steank' 
engine  depends  upon  the  heat  employed  to  produce  steam  within  its  boilers. 
It  will  be  seen  that  from  the  very  nature  of  steam  the  heat  required  to  pro* 
duce  it,  amounting  to  about  1,200°,  is  entirely  lost  by  condensation  tlie  mo- 
ment it  has  once  exerted  its  force  upon  the  piston.  If,  instead  of  being  so 
lost,  all  the  heat  used  in  creating  the  steam  employed  could,  at  the  moment 
of  condensation,  be  reconveyed  to  the  furnace,  there  again  to  aid  in  produ- 
dng  steam  in  the  boilers,  but  a  very  little  fuel  would  be  necessar)* ;  none^ 
in  Csci,  except  just  enough  to  supply  the  beat  lost  by  radiation.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  Let  us  suppose  the  steam  has  passed  from  the  boiler,  has  en- 
tered the  cylinder,  has  driven  the  piston  forward,  and  is  about  to  pass  into 
the  condenser,  there  to  change  its  form,  and  be  again  converted  into  watec» 
Thb  steam,  yet  in  the  cylinder,  and  uncondensed,  possesses  all  the  lient  it 
eontained  before  passing  out  of  the  boiler.  It  has  driven  the  piston  forward, 
but  in  that  effort  it  has  lost  no  heat     That  source  of  power  it  still  contains^ 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  heat  contained  in  the  steam  could,  at  the  mo- 
ment it  is  converted  into  water  within  the  condenser,  be  saved,  and  by  some 
device  be  again  used  to  create  steam  from  water  within  the  boiler,  with  what 
exceeding  cheapness  could  the  power  of  the  steam-engine  be  employed.  But 
it  is  quite  impossible  thus  to  re-employ  the  heat  of  steam :  it  cannot  thus 
be  saved;  and  hence  Qx^ry  effort  to  economize  in  this  manner  would  be  ntp 
availing. 

The  propositions  we  have  here  advanced  were,  it  appears,  more  than 
twenty-five  years  since  familiar  to  the  scientific  mind  of  Captiiin  Ericsson. 
He  was  at  that  early  })t;riod  deeply  impressed  with  their  importance ;  and 
regarding  heat  as  Uie  sole  source  of  motive- power,  was  anxious  to  discover 
some  element  in  which  it  could  be  so  employed  that,  after  giving  motion  te 
maehinery,  it  should  be  returned  to  act  over  and  over  again  for  the  same 
purpose.  But  little  reflection  was  necessary  to  convince  him  that  steam  was 
not  this  element.  It  mu^t  consist  of  some  permanent  gas,  and  atmospherif 
air  seemed  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Accordingly  it  was  employed 
by  him. 

In  a  work  entitled  "  A  Dictionary  of  the  Arts  of  Life  and  Civilization," 
publifihed  in  London  in  1833,  the  author,  Sir  Richard  Phillijjs,  mentions  an 
engine  which  Captain  Ericsson  then  had  in  operation  in  that  city,  as  **  his 
application  of  excited  or  rarefied  air  to  the  performance  of  those  powers  of 
machinery,  which  hitherto  have  been  made  to  depend  on  the  intervention  of 
boiling  water  and  its  steam.'*  The  author  further  states  that  ho  "  has,  with 
inexpressible  delight,  seen  the  first  model  machine,  of  five  horse- power,  at 
work.  With  a  handful  of  fuel  applied  to  the  very  sensible  medium  of  at- 
mospheric air,  and  a  most  ingenious  disposition  of  its  differential  powers,  he 
behuid  a  resulting  action,  in  narrow  compass,  capable  of  extension  to  as  great 
forees  as  ever  cau  be  wielded  or  used  by  man." 

The  author  adds : — *'  The  principle  of  this  new  engine  coi^\&\&  m  \2d^\ 
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Aat  the  heat  which  is  required  to  give  motion  to  the  engine  at  the  com- 
menoemect)  is  returned  by  a  peculiar  process  of  transfer,  and  thereby  made 
to  act  over  and  over  again,  instead  of  being,  as  in  the  steam-enfriiie,  thrown 
iDto  a  condenser,  or  into  the  atmospheric,  as  so  much  waste  fuel.'' 

During  the  last  nineteen  years,  Captain  Ericsson  has  employed  much  of 
his  time,  and  expended  large  amounts  of  money,  in  overcoming  those  prac- 
tical difiBculties  which  are  ever  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  leading  to  the 
BQCcessful  development  of  a  great  principle  in  new  machinery.  This  he  has 
now  achieved.  The  principle  of  his  invention,  as  stated  by  Sir  Richard 
Phillips,  is  still  retained,  embodied  in  that  practical  and  complete  form,  which 
fender  thb  engine  economical,  absolutely  safe,  durable,  simple  in  construc- 
tion, and  in  action  effective. 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  describe  the  r^enerator,  to  which  we  have  referred. 
Without  this,  the  machine  we  examined  would  possess,  in  point  of  econo^ 
my,  no  advantage  over  the  best  constructed  steam-engine.  With  it, 
the  advantages  are  incalculable.  We  have  already  fully  illustrated  the 
leading  idea  conceived  by  Captain  Ericsson,  of  employing  heat  over  and 
over  again.    To  attain  this  is  the  object  of  the  regenerator. 

For  the  purpose  of  understanding  this  instrument  our  readers  will  bear 
in  mind  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  machine.  We  have  before 
■tated  that  atmospheric  air  is  first  drawn  into  the  supply  cylinder,  from 
whence  it  is  forced  into  a  receiver,  and  that  from  this  it  proceeds  towards 
tiie  working  cylinder,  before  reaching  which  it  passes  through  the  regenera- 
tor. This  structure  is  composed  of  wire  net,  somewhat  like  that  used  in  the 
manufiicture  of  sieves,  placed  side  by  side,  until  the  series  attain  a  thick- 
ness, say  of  twelve  inches.  Through  the  almost  innumerable  cells,  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  these  wires,  the  air  must  pass,  on  its  way  to  the  work- 
ing cylinder.  In  passing  through  these,  it  is  so  minutely  subdivided  that 
the  particles  composing  it  are  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  metal 
which  forms  the  wires.  Now  let  us  suppose,  what  actually  takes  place,  that 
the  side  of  the  regenerator  nearest  the  working  cyhnder  is  heated  to  a  high 
temperature.  Through  this  heated  substance  the  air  must  ]>ass  before  en- 
tering the  cylinder,  and  in  effecting  this  passage,  it  takes  up,  as  is  demon- 
strati  by  the  thermometer,  about  450**  of  the  480^  of  heat  required,  as 
we  before  stited,  to  double  its  volume.  The  additional  30°  are  communi- 
cated by  the  fire  beneath  the  cylinder.  The  air  has  thus  become  expanded ; 
k  forces  the  piston  upward ;  it  has  done  its  work — valves  open — and  the 
imprisoned  air,  heated  to  480°,  passes  from  the  cylinder,  and  again  enters 
the  regenerator,  through  which  it  must  pass  before  leaving  the  machine. 
We  have  said  that  the  side  of  this  instrument  nearest  the  working  cylinder 
is  hot,  and  it  should  be  here  stated  that  the  other  side  is  kept  cool,  by  the 
action  upon  it  of  the  air  entering  in  the  opposite  direction  at  each  up- 
stroke of  the  pistons.  Consequently,  as  the  air  from  the  working  cylinder 
passes  out,  the  wires  absorb  its  heat  so  effectually  that,  when  it  leaves  the  re- 
generator, it  has  been  robbed  of  it  all,  except  about  30°.  In  other  words, 
as  the  air  passes  into  the  working  cylinder  it  gradually  receives  from  the  re- 
generator about  450°  of  heat ;  and  as  it  passes  out,  this  is  returned  to  the 
wires,  and  is  thus  used  over  and  over,  the  only  purpose  of  the  fires  beneath 
the  cylinders  being  to  supply  the  30°  of  heat  we  have  mentioned,  and  that 
which  is  lost  by  radiation  and  expansion.  Extraordinary  as  this  statement 
may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  inoontrovertibly  proved  by  the  thermometer  to 
h&  gwte  true. 
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When  physical  causes,  productive  of  unexpected  mechanical  results,  are 
carefully  examined,  they  will  always  be  found  adequate  to  otfect  what,  upon 
a  cursory  view  might  appear  marvelous  or  incredible.  Thus,  after  an  ex- 
amination of  the  reasons  why  this  compact  regenerator  so  effectually  ab- 
•orbs  and  transmits  heat,  its  operation  will  cease  to  create  wonder,  although 
it  cannot  fail  to  excite  profound  admiration.  We  will  state  the  causes  of 
its  efficiency. 

The  regenerator,  contained  in  the  sixtyhorAc  eiijonne  we  have  examined^, 
measures  twenty-six  inches  in  hight  and  width  internally.  Each  dine  of 
wire  composing  it  contains  676  superficial  inches,  and  tlie  net  has  ten  meshes 
to  the  inch.  Each  superficial  inch,  therefore,  contains  100  meshes,  which, 
multiplied  by  676,  give  67,600  meshes  in  each  disc,  and  as  200  discs  are 
employed,  it  follows  that  the  regenerator  contain;)  13,520,000  menhes  and 
consequently,  as  there  are  as  many  small  spaces  between  the  disc^  as  there 
are  meshes,  we  find  that  the  air  within  is  distributed  in  about  27,000,000 
minute  cells.  Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  nearly  every  particle  of  the  whole 
volume  of  air,  in  passing  through  the  regenerator,  is  brought  into  sftry  close 
contact  with  a  surface  of  metal,  which  heats  and  cools  alternately.  The  ex- 
tent of  this  surface,  when  accurately  estimated,  almofit  surpasses  belief. 

The  wire  contained  in  each  disc  is  1,140  feet  long,  and  that  contained  in 
the  regenerator  is  consequently  228,000  feet,  or  41|  miles  in  length,  the 
auperfidal  measurement  of  which  is  equal  to  the  entire  surface  of  four 
•team-boilers,  each  forty  feet  long,  and  four  feet  in  diameter ;  and  yet  the 
r^enerator,  presenting  this  great  amount  of  heatin$(  sur&ce,  is  only  about 
two  feet  cube — less  than  y^^^  of  the  bulk  of  these  four  boilers. 

Involved  in  ibis  wonderful  process,  of  the  transfer  and  retransfer  of  heat 
is  a  discovery,  which  justly  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever  made 
in  physical  science.  Its  author.  Captain  Ericsson  long  since  ascertained* 
sod  upon  this  is  based  the  sublimest  feature  of  his  caloric-engine,  that  at- 
mospheric air  and  other  permanent  gases,  in  passing  through  a  di.'^tance  of 
only  six  inches,  in  the  fiftieth  )>art  of  a  second  of  time,  are  capable  i.>f  ac- 
qairing,  or  parting  with,  upward  of  four  hundred  degrees  of  heat.  He  has 
been  first  to  discover  this  marvelous  property  of  caloric,  without  which,  at- 
mospheric air  could  not  be  effectively  employed  as  a  motive-power.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  Until  expanded  by  heat,  it  can  exert  no  force  upon  the 
piston.  If  much  time  were  required  to  effect  this,  the  movement  of  the 
piston  would  necessarily  be  so  slow  as  to  render  the  machine  ineflicient. 
Captain  Ericsson  has  demonstrated,  however,  that  heat  may  be  communi- 
cated to,  and  expansion  effected  in,  atmospheric  air,  with  almost  electric 
•peed ;  and  tlmt  it  is,  therefore,  eminently  adapted  to  give  the  greatest  de- 
sirable rapidity  of  motion  to  all  kinds  of  machinery. 

We  here  close  our  imperfect  description  of  a  machine  destined,  as  we  be- 
lieve, to  work  a  revolution  in  the  Commerce  of  the  globe.  It  consumes  bnt 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  coal  required  for  the  steam-engine.  It  is  en- 
tirely free  from  evoty  element  of  explosion  or  of  danger.  Watchfulness  is 
not  imperatively  required,  as  in  the  steam-engine.  If  left  unattended,  the 
worst  that  can  happen  is,  that  after  exhausting  the  heat  of  its  fires,  and  of 
its  regenerator,  it  will  stop.  The  one  we  examined,  of  sixty  horse-power, 
has  been  run  at  full  speed  during  twenty- four  consecutive  hours,  consuming 
but  nine  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  of  coal.  After  feeding  the  fires,  it  con- 
tinues to  run  three  hours  witnout  replenishment,  and  after  withdrawing  them 
fiom  the  grates,  it  operates  with  full  power  for  the  ]penod  ot  ot)A  Wu^v^ 
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consequence  of  the  astonishing  action  of  its  regenerator  alone.  We  believe 
we  have  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  overrated  the  immense  advantagres  of 
this  engine,  in  point  of  economy  and  safety.  If  we  have  not,  the  world  may 
well  start  with  exultation.  In  magnitude  of  results,  no  invention  can  rank 
with  it.  The  electric  telegraph  is  one  of  great  interest  and  value,  and  to 
him  who  reflects  that  the  fierce  lightning  has  by  that  process  been  tamed, 
and  brought  to  the  very  lips  of  man,  there  to  be  freighted  with  human  lan- 
gaage,  and  sent  abroad,  to  girdle  the  earth  with  thought,  it  becomes  sub- 
Bme.  Still,  it  is  greatly  inferior,  in  practical  importance,  to  the  discovery 
of  a  motive-power  such  as  we  have  attempted  to  describe.  Human  specu- 
lation fails  adequately  to  estimate  its  influence  upon  the  social  and  commer- 
cial relations  of  men  and  of  nations.  Its  eflfects  will  naturally  be  first  ex- 
erted upon  the  ocean.  It  is  here  that  the  value  of  such  a  power  will  be 
most  sensibly  felt  and  appreciated.  Here  it  will  soon  become  the  strong 
arm  and  right  hand  of  Commerce.  It  may  be  afl[irmed  with  confidence 
tliat^  with  engines  upon  this  plan,  a  ship  of  two  thousand  tons  can  be  pro- 
pelled from  San  Francisco  to  China  and  back  with  less  coal  than  is  now  re- 
quired for  an  ordinary  ocean  steamer  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 

Tlie  annals  of  the  mechanic  arte  furnish  no  instance  of  an  important  in- 
Tention  having  been  brought  before  the  public  in  so  complete  a  rorm  as  to 
warrant  its  being  carried  out  on  a  scale  of  the  first  magnitude  from  the  out- 
set. Ericsson's  Caloric  £ngine  will  form  an  exception.  A  ship  is  now 
building  for  its  reception  by  Messrs.  Perrine,  Patterson,  and  Stack,  measur- 
ing twenty- two  hundred  tons  burden,  and  her  engines,  which  are  being 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Hogg  &  Delamater,  comprise  four  working  cylinders, 
eadk  of  168  inches  in  diameter.  We  have  visited  both  the  ship-yard  and 
the  engine  manufactory,  and  have  inspected  with  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
est the  work  on  which  more  than  four  hundred  men  are  now  busily  engaged. 
The  ship  is  quite  a  remarkable  structure,  both  in  point  of  form  and  strength. 
The  f  nirines  bt^ing  placed  in  the  center  of  the  vessel  admit  of  a  better  form 
of  midship  section  than  in  steamships.  Of  this  the  builders  have  availed 
themselves  by  giving  such  a  rise  to  the  floor  that  strength  and  easy  lines  for 
passing  through  the  water  are  appropriately  combined.  The  lines  of  the 
ship  at  the  entrance  are  singularly  fine;  and  yet,  by  a  very  judicious  appli- 
cation of  the  '*"  wave  line,''  as  it  is  technically  called,  the  bow  possesses  all 
the  fullness  requisite  for  a  good  sea-boat.  The  run  is  alike  peculiar  for  easy 
lines,  combined  with  stability  and  requisite  bearing.  The  strength  of  floor, 
which  is  built  entirely  solid  from  stem  to  stern,  surpasses  anything  we  have  seen 
in  this  country,  noted  as  it  is  for  producing  the  best  ships  in  the  world.  In 
order  to  give  additional  strength  to  the  ample  timbers,  the  entire  frame  is 
banded  by  a  double  series  of  diagonal  braces,  of  flat  bars  of  iron,  let  into 
the  tinjbers  at  intervals  of  about  three  feet,  each  series  being  riveted  together 
at  all  the  ];>oints  of  intersection.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  central  keelsons, 
there  are  six  engine  ket* Uons,  bolted  on  the  top  of  the  floor  timbers,  for 
three-fourths  of  the  length  of  the  ship.  On  these  keelsons  the  bed  plates 
of  the  eiijjines  are  secured  by  bolta  passing  through  the  floor  timbers.  These 
bed-plates  extend  over  the  entire  area  occupied  by  the  engines,  and  present 
a  continuation  of  iron  flooring,  not  witnessed  in  any  steamship.  The  security 
thus  attained  is  further  enhanced  by  dispensing  entirely  with  the  numerous 
holes  through  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  which  in  steamers  are  necessary,  and 
have  often  brought  that  cla^s  of  vessels  to  a  sinking  condition.  The  engines 
being  arranged  in  the  center  of  the  vessel,  the  decks  are  not  cut  off  as  in 
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tteamers ;  and  as  the  whole  of  the  machinery  is  confined  within  a  vertical 
trunk  76  feet  long  and  1 8  feet  wide,  ample  space  is  left  on  each  side  of  the 
ihip  for  state- roonos  along  its  enUre  length,  with  unbroken  passages,  fore  and 
aft,  on  either  side.  The  freight-deck  aUo  presents  an  unbroken  area  fore 
and  aft,  diminished  only  in  width  in  the  centra]  part  of  the  ve^^el.  The 
ooal  being  carried  in  the  bottom,  at  each  »ide  of  the  engines,  the  fore  and  aft 
bold  are  clear  for  freight.  The  central  arrangement  of  the  engines  involves, 
of  neceasity,  a  antral  crank,  and  thus  the  spar-deck  presents  an  uninter- 
rupted area,  on  both  sides,  the  ordinary  objectionable  crank  hatches  being 
dispensed  with.  The  slow  combustion  peculiar  to  the  caloric  engine  renders 
the  huge  smoke  funnel  unnecessary.  A  short  pipe  to  carry  off  the  gases 
produced  by  the  combustion  in  the  furnaces  takes  its  place  in  the  oaioric 
ship.  The  absence  of  steam  in  every  form  is  sufficiently  important  in  pro- 
ducing a  more  pleasant  atmosphere  than  in  steamers,  but  far  more  remark- 
able is  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  air  which  will  be  drawn  out  of  the  ship 
by  the  action  of  the  supply  cylinders  of  the  engines,  will  exceed  svtiy  Umi 
m  weight  every  hour !  Captain  Ericsson,  in  calling  our  attention  to  this 
Cict,  furnished  us  with  a  few  figures  that  we  feel  certain  our  readers  will 
need,  as  much  as  we  did,  to  comprehend  how  so  vast  a  ventilation  is  effected. 
Each  supply  piston  presents  an  area  of  102  superficial  feet,  with  a  stroke  of 
tax  feet  612  cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air  will  therefore  be  drawn  into  the 
engine  at  each  stroke ;  and  wlien  the  engine  makes  fourteen  strokes  per 
minute,  8,568  cubic  feet.  But  as  there  are  four  supply  cylinders,  they  will, 
in  this  space  of  time,  draw  in  34,272  cubic  feet;  and  in  60  minutes  there 
will  be  thus  circulated  2,056,320  cubic  feet.  The  weight  of  atmospheric 
air  is  nearly  13^  cubic  feet  to  the  pound ;  and  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  68 
tons  of  air  are  drawn  from  the  interior  of  the  ship,  through  the  cn^nes,  and 
passed  off  into  the  atmosphere,  every  hour.  The  effect  of  such  an  extraor- 
dinary system  of  ventilation,  in  purifying  the  atmosphere  of  the  ship,  is 
self-evident 

The  simple  construction  of  the  caloric  engine,  and  the  small  quantity  of 
coal  to  be  handled,  will  reduce  the  number  of  engineers  and  firemen,  in  the 
aggregate,  to  less  than  one-fourth  the  complement  required  for  steamers. 
This  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  men,  whose  duties  are  incompatible 
with  strict  cleanliness,  will  still  further  promote  a  purer  state  of  atmosphere 
in  caloric  ships  than  in  steamers.  Again,  as  no  smoke  whatever  is  produced, 
when  anthracite  coal  is  employed,  the  masts  and  rigging  of  the  caloric  ship 
will  be  as  as  clean  as  in  sailing  vessels.  We  examined  the  combustion  of 
the  sixty-horse  caloric-engine  most  critically.  No  smoke  could  be  detected 
from  it,  and  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  with  such  a  slow  combustion 
and  easy  firing  smoke  cannot  possibly  emanate  from  the  anthracite  consumed 
in  the  furnaces.  Europe  has  scarcely  any  of  this  fuel,  and  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  therefore,  the  introduction  of  the  caloric-engine  is  important. 
We  congratulate  tlie  commercial  world  that  this  invention  is  to  be  presented 
upon  a  scale  and  in  a  manner  commensurate  with  its  surpassing  niagnitude. 
The  commercial  part  of  this  enterprise  is  conducted  by  Mr.  John  B. 
KiTCHiNO,  a  mercnant  of  the  city  of  New  York,  who  has,  for  this  purpose, 
assodated  with  him  a  few  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  high  standing.  It  is 
fortunate  that  he  possesses  the  practical  intelligence  which  has  enabled  him 
to  appreciate  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  introduction  of  this  new 
motive  power.  He  at  once  concurred  with  Captain  Ericsson,  that  its  derelop- 
ment  in  practice  should  so  thoroughiy  test  its  utility  and  va\M^,l\^V>  m^ 
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doubt  could  thereafter  be  entertained  concernino:  either.  So  fer  as  human 
scrutiny  and  foresight  can  penetrate,  this  invention  promises  to  be  the  richest 
boon  to  Commerce  and  civilization  yet  attained  by  the  application  to  machi- 
nery of  those  natural  forces  created  by  Omnipotence  for  the  beneOt  of  our 
race.  Upon  the  manner  of  its  first  introduction  to  the  world,  will,  in  a 
great  degree  depend  the  time  within  which  it  will  be  made  generally  avail- 
able in  practice.  Mr.  Kitching  will  be  remembered  as  the  man  whose  sound 
judgment  and  perfect  self-reliance  have  so  contributed  to  present  the  coloric- 
engine  to  the  public,  that  a  second  trial  will  not  be  required  to  warrant  its 
universal  adoption. 


Art.  IL—COMMERCE  OF  THE  BLACK  SEA. 

Some  years  ago  the  translator  of  the  present  article  on  the  subject  of  the 
Commerce  of  the  Port  of  Trebizond,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea,  during  a  visit  which  he  had  occa'^ion  to  make  there,  availed  himself  of 
it  to  procure  some  details  of  the  trade  which  passes  through  that  part  to 
Georgia  and  Persia,  op-  well  as  with  the  interior  of  that  portion  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor of  which  Trebizond  is  the  principal  port  of  entry.  Those  details  were, 
foon  afterwards,  offered  for  publication  to  the  Merchants'  Magazine^  in 
which  they  appeared. 

With  the  increased  intercourse  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  with 
the  Ottoman  Em]>ire,  as  merchant'*,  or  as  simple  travelers  for  pleasure  or  in- 
struction, it  is  presumed  that  any  information  made  public  on  the  subject  of 
the  trade  of  Asiatic  and  European  Turkey  will  be  perused  with  interest  by 
the  commercial  public.  The  absence  of  a  regular  Commercial  Bureau  at 
Washington,  to  which  such  communications  might  be  made,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  them  laid  before  the  public  in  the  form  of  annual  "Commercial 
Reports  "  to  Congress,  renders  this  means  of  publicity  the  more  valuable  ; 
and  with  this  object  in  view,  the  following  later  detiiilsof  the  trade  which 
formed  the  subject  of  the  previous  notes  are  now  offered  for  insertion  in  the 
Merchants'  Magazine. 

COMMERCE    OF    TUKDIZOND    IN    1851.* 

During  a  period  of  six  years  the  imports  and  exports  of  Trebizond  have 
gone  on  increasing,  and  the  transit  Commerce  has  also  augmented  in  an 
equal  proportion.  In  1846  some  30,000  packages  of  goods  were  disem- 
barked there  for  Persia  and  Georgia,  valuing  about  fifty  millions  of  Turkish 
piastres,  of  some  four  cents  each,  making  $2,000,000  of  our  own  currency. 
In  1851,  the  merchandise  which  arrived  at  Trebizond  amounted  to  59,003 
packages,  valuing  182,000,000  of  piastres.f  The  expenses  of  30,000  pack- 
ages, from  the  period  of  their  departure  from  Constantinople  up  to  their 
being  put  into  warehouses  in  Tabriz  in  Persia,  were,  on  account  of  the  dear- 

*  TrtMlafted  from  the  "  Jooraal  d«  CooatanUnopIe.'* 

t  The  Turkish  pisstre  floctiutes  in  ralue,  and  is  governed  by  the  nle  at  which  bills  of  exchange 
«i  London  are  sold  at  Conslantinople.  At  this  date,  April,  lesS,  the  pound  sterling  Is,  in  specto, 
<Cold  and  sUver,)  117  piastrea,  and  in  Onnuks  (paper  currency  of  the  Sultan)  190  plaatrca.  Tlie 
ipaaiiih  doilv  vdoea  tf  plailftM  Ib  qMcIa,  and  M  nd  S7  plailr^ 
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0688  of  traDsportatioo,  about  15  per  cent  on  the  whole  anioant — say  some 
7^00,000  piastres  <m  the  value  of  50,000,000  piastres.  On  this  basis, 
which  is  believed  to  be  exact,  the  expenses  of  59,003  packages,  worth 
182,000,000  piastres,  should  amount  to  27,000,000  piastres.  It  has  been 
determined  upon  by  the  Turkish  Government  to  construct  a  good  wagon 
road  from  Trebizond  to  Erzerrow,*  a  town  of  some  import-ince,  not  far  from 
the  Persian  frontier,  which  project,  for  the  present,  has  been  deferred,  and 
the  preceding  statements  of  the  trade  which  would  pass  over  it  is  certainly 
safficient  to  serve  as  an  inducement  for  its  future  execution.  Besides  the 
preceding,  it  should  also  be  added  that  the  Commerce  in  transit  to  Persia 
pays  to  the  Turkish  Government  a  duty  of  3  per  cent,  which  makes  a  sum 
of  5,500,000  piastres  per  annum.  In  a  few  years,  should  the  trade  increase 
in  the  ratio  of  the  past  six  years,  this  revenue  would  quite  suffice  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  proposed  route. 

The  writer  next  adds,  in  behalf  of  the  Commerce  of  France  with  Trebi- 
zond, '*  In  the  general  table  of  the  trade  of  Trebizond,  which  we  publish, 
we  are  pained  to  observe  a  point  which  struck  us  in  1846,  that  France  takes 
DO  part  in  this  trade,  whilst  some  forty  years  ago  the  Commerce  of  France 
predominated  in  the  Levant." 

**The  steamboats  which  now  go  to  Trebizond  belonj^  wholly  to  the  Turk- 
ish, English,  and  Austrian  marines."  After  some  expressions  of  confidence 
that  the  present  President  of  the  **  Republic  of  France  "  will  take  proper 
measures  to  restore  the  lost  trade  of  Marseilles,  lie  continues :  *'  The  goods 
imported  into  Trebizond  under  the  flags  of  different  nations  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  interior  of  the  country  and  those  destined  for  Persia,  amount 
to  243,342,000  piastres,  or  $9,793,680,  and  the  exports  to  1 10,471,000  pias- 
tres, or  $4,418,840 — making  a  difference  between  them  of  some  132,871,000 
piastres,  or  $5,314,840,  which  is  explained  in  the  following  table. 

The  most  important  portion  of  this  trade  belongs  to  the  Turkish  marinei 
next  to  this  to  the  Austrian,  and  next  to  the  British.  The  first  imports  in- 
to  Trebizond  132,730,000  piastres,  or  $5,309,200  ;  the  second  72,704,000 
piastres,  $2,908,160;  and  the  third  35,406,000  piastres,  or  $1,416,240. 
The  other  nations  engaged  in  the  trade  may  be  classed  as  follows :  Greeoe, 
the  two  Danubian  Provinces  of  Turkey,  one  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  the 
seven  Ionian  Islands,  and  Russia. 

In  a  general  recapitulation  of  the  same,  we  find  99  sailing  vessels,  and 
73  steamers,  together  having  111,352  tons. 

The  arrivals  in  1851  were  as  follows: — 

Ottoman  sailing  vesseli,  71 ;  steamers,  80;  in  all,  101 ;  of  68,580  tons,  and  18,880 
bone-power,  and  importing  goods  of  the  valne  of  182,780,000  piastres,  or  $5,809,200. 

AnaUian  steamers,  of'7,800  horse-power,  and  28,800  tons,  and  importing  72,708,000 
piastres^  or  $2,908,160  of  merchandise. 

British  saUiog  vessels,  6 ;  steamers,  17  ;  in  all,  28 ;  of  4,994  horse-power,  and  16,74S 
tons,  with  85,406,000  piastres,  or  $1,416,240  of  merchandise. 

Gredi[  vessels,  9 ;  of  1,698  tons,  and  1,856,000  piastres,  or  $64,200  of  merchandise. 

Bsnabiaa  vessels,  7  ;  of  1,004  tons,  and  660,000  piastres,  or  $21,000  of  iner* 
dMUidise. 

loDiSQ  vessels,  8 ;  of  896  tons,  and  267,000  piastres,  or  $10,800  of  merchandise. 

Bossian  vessels,  2;  of  882  tons,  and  with  340,000  piastres,  or  $18,600. 

Frradi  vessels,  1 ;  of  860  tons,  in  hallast 

*  Tbe  flrflve  of  this  dtUrutnaUon  it  attributed  at  Conitantinople  to  the  influence  of  Ruasls, 
iriiiili  la,  very  natarallf,  desirous  of  having  the  transit  trade  of  Persia  pass  through  Georgia.  Tbe 
pfcjeitwl  Ried  was  begoA  at  the  instanee  of  the  BritUh  ISmhaasy  at  Coustaotmopto, 
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Making  totally  00  sailing  vessels  and  73  steameiB,  or  in  all  172  vessels  of 
eivery  nation ;  which  imported  into  the  single  port  of  Trebizond  goods  (or 
internal  consumption  and  transit  to  Georgia  and  Persia  to^  the  amount  of 
243,342,000  piastres,  or  $9,733,680. 

The  departures  for  Trebizond  in  1851  were — 

Ottoman  sailing  vessels,  61 ;  steamers,  80  ;  in  all,  81 ;  of  18,880  horse-power,  and 
exporting  merchandise  to  the  value  of  26,686,000  piastres,  and  specie  20,691,000  pi- 
astres, or  $1,895,080. 

Austriau  steamers,  of  7,800  horse-power,  and  23,330  tons,  with  merchandise  of  the 
valae  of  14,801,000  piastres,  and  specie  13,424,000  piastres,  or  $1,109,280. 

British  vessels,  6  ;  steamers,  17  ;  in  all,  22 ;  of  4,994  horse-power,  and  16,300  tons, 
and  merchandise  to  the  value  of  11,782,000  piastres,  in  specie,  12,017,000  piastres,  or 
$949,960. 

It  roust  be  remembered  that  the  specie  destined  for  Constantinople,  (for 
all  of  this  Commerce  is  between  Trebizond  and  Constantinople,)  indicated, 
refers  entirely  to  the  merchandise  in  transit  to  and  from  Georgia  and  Persia ; 
whilst  the  following  is  a  statement  of  the  local  Commerce,  and  that  for  the 
consumption  of  the  interior  of  the  country  of  which  Trebizond  is  the  first, 
in  1861  :— 

Ottoman  steamers,  8,761,000  piastres,  or  $160,040  in  specie. 
Austrian  steamers,  2,804,000  piastres,  or  $162,160  in  specie. 
British  steamers,  8,106,000  piastres,  or  $124,240  in  specie. 
Greek  vessels,  9  ;  1,698  tons ;  116,000  piastres,  or  $4,640  in  goods. 
Danubian  vessels,  7  ;  1,004  tons ;  110,000  piastres,  or  $4,400  in  goods. 
Ionian  vessels,  8  ;  896  tons ;  in  ballast. 
Russian  vessels,  2  ;  882  tons ;  in  ballast 

French  vessels,  1 ;  362  tons ;  a  cargo  of  copper  worth  1,726,000  piastres,  or  $69,600. 
Making,  in  total,  110,471,000  piastres,  or  $4,417,840,  in  78  saUmg  vessels  and  73 
steamers  ;  or  total  number,  161. 

It  must  be  also  here  added  that  the  great  difference  which  exists  between 
tbe  amount  of  imports  and  exports  is  caused  by  the  circumstance  that,  for  a 

food  portion  of  the  goods  which  go  into  Persia,  the  returns  are  made  to 
)urope — that  is  to  say,  by  Tiflis,  where  they  are  converted  into  bills  of  ex- 
change on  St.  Petersburg  or  on  London.  The  reader  will  remember  that 
Georgia  now  forms  a  province  of  Russia. 

During  the  year  1851  the  diif'orent  eteanuers  carried  from  Trebizond  17,300 
passengers  to  Constantinople,  and  this  part  of  their  business  is  a  source  of 
no  inconsiderable  gain  to  them.  S«ven  large  steam  frigates  form  this  line  ; 
two  are  steam  frigates  belonging  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  each  450  horse- 
power; two  belong  to  the  Ottoman  Steam  Navigation  Company,  of  260 
and  350  horse-power  ;  two  Austrian  steamers,  of  the  **  Lloyd  Austrian,"  of 
260  and  350  horse-power ;  and  one  English  steamer  of  300  horse-power. 

There  arrived  at  Trebizond,  from  Constantinople,  England,  and  Trieste,  (in 
sinalier  quantities  from  the  latter  place,)  59,003  packages  of  diverse  mer- 
chandise in  transit,  for  Persia,  valuing  182,000,000  piastres,  or  17,280,000. 
Trebizond  received  from  Persia  for  Constantinople  14,766  packages  of 
goods  of  coarse  kinds,  of  which  3,201  were  bales  of  silk,  valuing  25,000,000 
piastres,  or  $1,000,000  ;  the  remainder  consi.-ted  in  gall  nuts,  tumbekis, 
Persian  tobacco,  for  the  narguila^  (a  water-pipe,)  saffron,  wax,  almonds,  leech- 
es, pipe  sticks,  shawls  of  different  kinds,  carpets,  d;c^  dec. 
Trebizond  imported  grair- 
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Indian  corn  from  tbt  Danube. kilos  (bnshelt)  800 

Wheat  from  the  Daoobe  aod  Odessa. 122,000 

Barlej 29,200 

Oats 8,200 

Salt  maj  be  imported  there  to  about  68,000  kilos,  of  SO  okes  each  (82  lbs.) 

Among  the  imports  belonging  to  the  local  trade  of  Trebizond,  or  for  tran* 
nt  to  Persia  and  Georgia,  ail  carried  on  horaeH^  or  mules'  backs,  were,  in 
1851,  6,424  cases  of  sugar  in  loaves,  (English  and  Dutch,)  and  630  large 
barrels  of  sngar,  also  English  and  Dutch,  of  which  throe-fourtlis  were  in 
loaves,  and  one*fburth  in  powder. 

There  were,  in  1851,  6,720  packages  of  TumbekU  of  Persia,  and  67,076 
packages  of  merchandise  for  this  country. 

The  preceding  gives  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  trade 
open  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  yet  contains  but  few  of 
the  details  needed  of  the  nature  of  the  same.  The  notes,  heretofore  furn- 
ished to  the  Jferchants*  Magazine,  may  be  considered  as  a  correct  exposi- 
tion of  the  different  articles  of  import  and  export,  of  which  the  trade  is 
composed. 

The  steamers,  herein  mentioned,  all  trade  at  Sinope  and  Samsoon  on  their 
way  to  and  firom  Trebizond,  and  besides  the  great  number  of  passengers 
which  they  take  in  or  discharge  there,  the  merchandise  required  at  these 
places  forms  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  their  gains. 

Samsoon  and  Sinope  receive  goods  for  the  consumption  of  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  former  may  be  regarded  as  the  port  of  Mosul  and  the 
chief  [>Iaces  in  Mesopotamia,  even  as  far  as  Bagdad. 

An  immense  quantity  of  English  cotton  goods  pass  through  them  for  the 
interior.  These  are  generally  purchased  at  Constantin(»ple  by  native  mer- 
chants, in  small  quantities,  and  shipped  by  them  to  the  Bhick  Sea. 

Ihe  Commerce  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Black  Sea  was,  in  1830,  quite  in- 
significant, and  there  were  some  apprehensions  entertained  here  at  the  time 
of  the  negotiation  of  the  present  treaty  of  the  United  States  with  Turkey, 
that  American  Commerce  would  greatly  rival  English  interests. 

It  was  supposed  that,  besides  the  introduction  of  American  commodittee 
into  Southern  Russia  and  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  American  vessels 
would  take  an  active  part  in  the  carrying  trade  of  that  sea. 

In  a  few  years  after  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty,  several  American  ves- 
sels went  annually  to  Odessa,  but  this  soon  ceased.  The  return  cargoes  of 
these  vessels  were  mostly  hides,  and  there  were  even  instances  of  rye  being 
shipped  at  that  period  from  Odessa  to  the  United  States.  This  has,  of 
course,  long  ceased  to  be  the  case,  and  the  trade  with  Odessa  is  now  very 
iaeonsiderable.  Only  one  vessel  nnder  the  flag  of  the  United  States  has,  ae 
yet,  entered  the  Danube. 

Tbis  occurred  in  1843,  and  the  capUin  was  welcomed  with  many  evi» 
dences  of  good  feeling  for  his  country,  by  the  authorities  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  British  trade  with  Trebizond,  Persia,  and  Georgia, 
was  almost  nothing.  Its  present  prosperity  is  due  to  the  agency  of  the 
British  consul  at  Erzeroom,  Mr.  Brant.  This  gentleman,  an  old  merchant 
in  the  Levant,  settled,  as  vice-consul,  at  Trebizond,  and  commenced  there  the 
introduction  of  English  goods.  In  view  of  extending  his  operations  to  Per- 
sia and  Georgia,  he  recommended  to  his  government  his  appointment  al 
Brwroom,  and  the  establishing  of  vice-consuls  at  Samsoon,  TreV)\zoxi^  ^V 
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loom,  and  at  Kaiseriych,  in  the  interior,  which  being  done,  the  fruits  of 
their  most  valuable  reports  on  the  nature,  extent  of  the  produce,  and  de- 
mands  of  this  country,  are  seen  in  the  very  extensive  and  valuable  trade 
which  now  exists. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  Mr.  Brant,  and  each  of  his  vice-consuls,  are 
themselves  engaged  in  Commerce. 

In  view  of  the  increased  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Turkey,  and 
its  probable  future  intercourse  with  Persia,  it  appears  that  the  government 
at  home  could  not  evince  a  greater  interest  in  the  Commerce  of  our  citizens 
than  by  establiijhing  a  commercial-consular  agent  at  Trebizond.  It  can 
scarcely  be  expected  that  any  commercial  house  in  New  York  or  Boston, 
patriotic  a^  our  merchants  have  always  shown  themselves  to  be,  should  send 
an  agent  to  that  place,  pro  bono  publico,  as  such  an  agent  would  certainly 
be ;  and  this  seems  to  bo  especially  the  duty  of  a  government,  which  de- 
rives its  chief  support  from  the  Commerce  of  the  nation.  Such  a  ptihlie 
agent,  if  a  commercial  man,  (and  none  other  should  receive  the  appoint- 
ment,) would  be  able  to  explore  the  field  thus  open  to  the  manufacturing 
and  the  mechanical  industry  of  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and  it 
would  not  be,  it  is  hoped,  an  indiscretion  to  add  the  suggestion  that  he  be 
allowed  by  Congress  a  salary  of  81,000  or  i;l,600  a  year,  until  the  advan- 
tages, or  the  inutility,  of  the  atrency  could  be  ascertained.  The  coffee,  su- 
gar, and  lum  of  America  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  vast  provinces  of 
Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia;  the  cotton  manufactories  of  New  England  are 
becoming  the  honest  rivals  of  those  of  Old  England;  and  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  hope  that  they  may  again  soon  resume  their  place  in  the  countnr 
where  their  name  has  been  fraudulently  or  by  stratagem  assumed  by  English 
manufacturers,  who  forge  the  American  stamps  on  their  own  cotton  goods, 
so  as  to  prolit  by  the  reputation  which  they  had  made  for  themselves. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  occasion  is  hero  taken  to  mention  the 
injustice  shown  to  the  common  wools  (and  there  are  none  others)  of  Turkey 
by  the  tariff  now  existing  in  the  United  States.  **  Free  Trade  "  certainly, 
as  a  maximum,  does  not  consist  in  commercial  rules  by  which  agriculture  is 
to  be  benefited  venus  Commerce,  and  vice  versa.  The  farmer  does  not 
"  plow  the  earth  "  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  sailor,  who  "  plows  the  main  " 
for  a  livelihood,  and  the  interference  of  a  government  in  behalf  of  either  is  an 
injurious  partiality.  Lefl  to  their  own  resources,  an  honest  rivalry  should 
regulate  these  two  forms  of  public  industry.  Nor,  indeed,  it  would  seem, 
should  manufactures  be  injured  by  the  partiality  felt  for  agriculture.  This 
theory  the  writer  would  extend  to  all  countries  and  to  all  climates. 

Turkey  produces  an  immense  quantity  of  common  coarse  wool,  which 
seldom  costs  more  than  eight  cents  per  pound.  No  better  quality  of  wool 
is  raised  in  any  part  of  Turkey,  except  the  wool,  or  hair,  of  the  white  goats 
of  Angora.  It  can,  therefore,  never  become  a  rival  to  the  wools  raised  in 
the  United  States,  (if,  indeed,  so  ungeneroas  an  apprehension  is  entertained,) 
and  should  not  be  considered  as  such  ;  and  yet,  in  this  light,  Turkey  woola 
are  taxed  by  the  present  tariff,  with  but  Httle  advantage  to  the  American 
grower,  and  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  manufacturer,  while  the 
French,  English,  and  German  cloths  are  introduced  at  a  rate  of  duty  unequal 
to  the  prohibition  put  upon  the  raw  material. 

In  England,  "  things  are  managed  better ;"  the  manufacturer  ha.s  no  ob- 
stacles thrown  in  his  way  of  making  cloths  to  compete  with  those  imported, 
if  this,  indeed,  is  practicable,  and  for  the  supply  of  foreign  markets.    And 
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with  the  cheap  water-power  to  propel  the  looms  of  thriflj  New  England, 
what  naUon  in  the  world  is  hotter  qualifi^'d  for  the  economical  manufacture 
of  cloth,  if  permitted  by  the  tariff?  With  a  duty  of  1  per  cent  on  all  com- 
mon wools,  they  are  freely  introduced  into  England,  where  they  are  manu- 
factured into  cloths  for  the  people  of  the  United  Slates,  cheaper  than  thej 
can  now  make  them  for  themselves,  notwithstanding  the  facilities  given  them 
80  bounteously  by  nature.  This,  under  a  better  and  more  liberal  tarifl^ 
would  be  different,  and  not  only  could  the  manufacturer  soon  make  cloths 
f^r  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  cheap  as  they  now  can  purchase  them 
from  the  English  importer,  but  export  them  to  Turkey  and  elsewhere  in  re- 
tam  for  the  raw  material ;  and  this,  too,  without  any  wrong  done  to  the 
American  wool  grown  at  home. 

As  by  the  liberal  nature  of  the  *'  Free  Trade  "  system  of  the  Ottoman 
government,  all  American  goods  and  merchandise  are  admitted  into  Turkey 
OQ  an  €ui  valorem  duty  of  5  per  cent,  the  excessive  duty  on  the  raw  staple 
of  the  trade  with  the  United  States  is  considered  an  injusUce  and  want  of 
reciprocity.  The  native  merchants  of  Constantinople  have  made  an  appeal 
to  the  Sultanas  government,  requesting  it  to  use  its  influence  with  the  goT- 
ernment  of  the  United  SLites,  to  make  a  change  in  its  tariff  in  their  favor, 
and  the  subject  may  be  soon  laid  before  Congress,  with  w  hat  result  yet  resta 
to  be  learned.  j.  p.  b. 

OiwfTA]msori.s,  April,  1853. 


Art.  III.— THB  DITINE  USE  OF  COIXERCE. 

"  There's  a  divmity  that  shapes  our  ends 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  wilL" 

Ix  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  we  behold  the  comprehensive  and  perpetn- 
al  tendency  of  Divine  purpose  and  power.  His  guiding  cloud,  somber  or 
effulgent,  is  appointed  to  teach  individuals  and  communities  when  to  ad- 
▼aoce  and  when  to  pause.  The  most  superficial  sur>'ey  of  history  is  suffi- 
cient to  teach  us  that  Providence  exercises  an  unceasing  superintendence 
over  human  affairs,  and  that  the  consequences  of  both  public  acts  and  pri- 
vate intentions  are  subjected  to  permanent  laws,  the  immediate  sequences 
of  which  may  not  be  clearly  seen,  but  the  ultimate  result  of  which  can 
never  be  wrong. 

Two  grand  principles  were  recognized  and  proclaimed  by  the  better 
minds  of  pagan  antiquity,  namely,  the  immortal  might  of  man*8  aspirationSi 
and  his  eternal  progressiveness  under  the  beneficent  care  of  Providence. 

Touching  the  first,  Sophocles,  in  Antigone,  expressed  as  follows  the  deep 
sense  native  to  every  emulative  soul : — **Many  things  are  wonderful,  and 
nothing  more  wonderful  than  man :  he  can  pass  beyond  the  foaming  sea, 
scudding  through  the  waves  as  they  roll  around  him  ;  he  wears  away  the 
wearied  and  inexhaustible  earth,  the  highest  of  the  goddesses,  by  means  of 
the  plow,  which  yearly  turns  it  up  by  the  strength  of  horses ;  and  he 
catches  also  the  tribe  of  any  birds,  casting  lines  around  them,  and  all  kinds  of 
fierce  beasts,  and  the  race  dwelling  under  the  sea,  with  meshy  well-woven 
nets ;  and  by  his  artifice  he  entraps  the  wild  beasts  traversing  the  deseits^ 
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and  leads  the  sbaggy-maned  horse  by  the  yoke  round  his  neck,  and  the 
untamed  bull  of  the  mountains ;  and  he  learns  oratory  and  perception 
quick  as  the  wind,  and  civil  polity,  and  is  able  to  extricate  himself  from 
every  difficulty," to  escape  being  exposed  to  the  air  and  keen  driving  showers  of 
the  barren  and  homeless  hills ;  he  comes  upon  nothing  of  the  future  with- 
out being  able  to  extricate  himself:  from  death  alone  he  can  effect  no 
escape.'* 

Again,  it  is  clear  that  a  belief  in  an  especial  protection  from  on  high  has 
ever  been  deemed  indispensible  to  ennoble  human  motives,  and  furnish 
adequate  support  in  time  of  danger.  Cicero  says  the  immortal  gods  pro- 
vide not  only  for  the  general  necessities  of  men,  but  also  for  those  of  each 
man  in  particular,  extending  their  protection  not  only  to  whole  continents 
and  cities,  but  also  to  each  of  their  inhabitants  ;  so  that  such  men  as  Cu- 
rius,  Fabricius,  Mctellus,  Cato,  Scipio,  and  Lrelius,  never  rose  to  their  great 
merit  without  divine  aid.  Hence  it  was,  he  continues,  that  all  the  poets, 
and  especially  Homer,  have  assigned  certain  divinities  to  their  heroes,  in 
order  to  accompany  them,  and  assist  them  in  all  their  adventures,  as  in  the 
case  of  Ulysses,  Diomcdes,  Agamemnon,  and  Achilles.  And  that  disposi- 
tion to  regard  men  as  the  instruments  of  a  supernatural  power  to  fulfil  di- 
vine decrees,  is  well  represented  in  the  dying  words  of  Patroclus  to  Hector  : 
"Rejoice  now.  Hector,  for  Jove  has  given  you  victory."  The  ancients  did 
not  think  that  it  derogated  from  the  glory  of  a  hero  to  ascribe  his  triumphs 
to  an  over-ruling  power.  Sylla  imputed  all  his  success  to  fortune ;  thinking, 
says  Plutarch,  that  such  an  opinion  added  an  air  of  greatness  and  even  of 
divinity  to  his  actions.  Zenophon  records  the  argument  of  Socrates  in 
combating  Aristodemus,  who  held  an  opinion  like  modern  sceptics,  that  the 
Deity  was  above  condescending  to  take  any  interest  in  the  concerns  of  men. 
Sophocles,  in  a  magnificent  passage  of  the  £leetra,  paints  the  impotent 
prosperity  of  the  wicked.  And  with  what  force  and  majesty  does  the 
genius  of  Demosthenes  proclaim  like  truth  to  his  desponding  countrymen  ! 
"  Truly,  O  Athenians,  I  should  regard  Philip  as  a  most  formidable  and 
overwhelming  advesary,  if  I  believed  him  acting  justly;  but  it  is  not  possi- 
ble, 0  Athenians,  that  a  power  should  be  permanent  which  is  marked  with 
injustice,  and  perjury,  and  falsehood. 

Diodorus  affirmed  that  piety  towards  heaven  is  essential  to  the  magnani- 
mity of  a  nation ;  and  Plato  said,  with  equal  justice,  that  the  spirit  of 
reverence  is  a  better  inheritance  than  gold.  Plotimus  taught  that  God 
should  be  praised  in  the  things  we  understand,  and  admired  in  those  which 
we  understand  not ;  while  Socrates,  catching  some  rays  of  still  brighter  in- 
spiration from  afar,  felt  that  '*  a  mortal  nature  could  never  rise  to  such 
greatness  as  to  despise  the  force  of  animals  of  superior  power,  to  pass  over 
the  sea,  to  build  cities,  to  found  states,  to  observe  the  heavens,  to  behold 
the  circles  of  the  stars,  and  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  their  times  of 
rising  and  setting,  their  eclipses,  and  return  of  the  equinoxes,  and  the  sol- 
stices, and  the  pleiades,  the  winter  and  summer,  the  winds  and  the 
showers,  and  the  destructive  path  of  the  lightning,  and  to  immortalize  the 
events  of  the  world  by  monuments,  unless  there  were  indeed  a  divine  spirit 
in  the  soul  from  which  it  possessed  such  knowledge ;  that,  therefore,  man 

Ces  not  to  death  but  to  immortality ;  and  that  instead  of  experiencing  a 
he  will  become  capable  of  pure  enjoyment,  independent  of  a  mortal 
body,  unalloyed  and  void  of  every  uneasiness ;  and  when  once  delivered 
from  this  prison,  he  will  arrive  where  all  things  are  without  labor,  without 
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groans,  without  old  age,  where  there  is  constant  peace  and  calm,  a  state  ot 
contemplation  and  loving  wisdom,  in  which  one  was  not  to  addreiss  a  mid- 
titnde,  but  truth  itself^  which  flows  round  on  all  sides.** 

Thus  we  see  that  the  nations  of  old  were  conscious  of  immortality,  and 
of  an  overruling  Providence.  But  we  have  a  more  sure  word  of  testimonj 
nnto  which  we  will  do  well  to  take  heed,  until  the  day  dawn  and  the  day- 
itar  arise.  We  are  the  creatures  of  a  moment,  but  the  heirs  of  eternity. 
Neither  ourselves,  our  acts,  nor  our  God  are  accidents.  No  race  or  nation, 
art  or  science,  discovery  or  invention,  but  is  divinely  subordinated,  in  its 
right  time  and  place  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  particular  mission.  There 
is  much  meaning  in  Baxter's  axiom  :  '*  Man  proposeth,  but  God  disposeth.** 
Let  us  apply  this  thought  to  human  pursuits  in  general,  and  to  Commerce 
in  particular. 

Why  did  not  Jehovah  plant  the  Jewish  institutes  on  the  steppes  of 
Asia,  and  unfold  the  diviner  splendors  of  Christianity  in  the  central  soli- 
tudes of  America!  The  omnipotent  and  omniscient  God  is  the  last  to 
waste  his  strength  or  misemploy  his  wisdom  in  acts  which  are  incompatible 
with  the  highest  good  of  the  greatest  number  of  his  creatures.  The  order 
of  his  government,  and  the  disbursement  of  his  resources,  are  especially  de- 
signed to  tench  us  the  grace  of  common  sense,  so  that,  while  we  devoutly 
implore  heavenly  assistance,  we  may  discreetly  husband  its  earthly  use. 

The  celestial  guide  which  rose  on  the  view  of  the  wise  men  in  the  easti 
led  them  westward  towards  the  sea,  and  has  ever  since  been  the  pole-star  of 
human  progress.  Civilization  has  always  moved  '*  o*er  the  western  main,^ 
while  Commerce  has  been  its  chief  instrument  aad*  perpetual  channel.  The 
grandest  throne  of  power  is  water,  not  land.  The  banner  nation  of  the 
world,  whose  ascendency  is  most  pervading  and  complete,  is  the  one  in 
whose  hand  lies  the  scepter  of  the  seas.  All  civilized  people  have  ever 
lived  where  great  rivers  formed  free  avenues  to  thought,  and  the  grandeur 
of  oceans  was  at  once  the  field  and  nutriment  of  national  power.  There  ii 
DO  wealth,  material,  mental,  or  moral,  that  is  not  identified  with  exchange. 
Without  diversity,  there  can  be  no  development ;  and  out  of  the  widest 
difference,  the  highest  and  most  harmonious  unity  is  a  natural  result.  This 
is  made  legitimate  by  the  law  of  God,  instances  of  which  appear  at  every 
advance  of  human  progress. 

All  the  active  races  of  antiquity  occupied  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  maritime  climate,  blending  oceanic  softness  with  continental  rigor,  teemed 
with  the  densest  and  most  diversified  population.  Cities  studded  its  coasts ; 
fleets  plowed  its  billows ;  mental  and  commercial  wealth  coursed  along  its 
mirror  of  all  grandeur  for  ages,  when  as  yet  the  pagan  Olympus  reflected  in 
its  depths,  and  the  goddess  of  beauty  emerging  tlierefrom,  were  the  only 
Ciith  and  hope  those  vast  multitudes  enjoyed.  But  a  new  era  dawned  wiui 
a  splendor  that  eclipsed  mythologic  fables  and  Jewish  traditions.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  of  this  central  sea,  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  three  con- 
tinents, and  in  the  exact  center  of  the  known  world,  God  raised  the  sub- 
limest  curtain  of  his  purpose,  and  unfolded  the  glory  of  redemption.  The 
promised  land  was  first  selected  as  the  sanctuary  of  religious  truth  during 
the  reign  of  polytheism,  and  as  the  theater  for  tne  preliminary  wonders  of 
salvaUon,  in  order  to  prepare  its  way  from  afar  among  men,  and  subordinate 
to  its  service  the  most  intellectual  and  active  influences  of  which  history 
pieserves  a  memorial,  and  mankind  has  enjoyed  the  fruits. 

God  and  the  whole  destinies  of  nations  are  sometimes  moit  man\(Qi&y  ca. 
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board  a  single  ship,  struggling  with  adverse  elements  far  out  on  the  deep. 
Take  a  well-known  illustration.  About  thirty  years  after  the  ascension  of 
Christ,  a  vessel  from  the  east  came  into  the  harbor  of  Syracuse,  and,  after 
a  delay  of  three  days,  proceeded  towards  the  great  western  port  of  her  desti- 
nation. Suppose  there  had  been  at  that  time  an  enterprising  commercial 
journal  published  at  Futeoli.  Suppose  a  news-boat  were  kept  on  the  look- 
out, and  a  telegraph  from  Rhegium,  the  southern  city  of  the  peninsula, 
transmitted  every  arrival  to  the  editor's  chair.  Word  comes,  is  put  on  the 
exchange  bulletin  and  published  to  the  common  eye :  **  Ship  Castor  and 
Pollux,  from  Alexandria,  Captain  Zebulon,  is  coming  up,  with  a  cargo  of 
wheat  consigned  to  Barter,  Gain,  and  Co.,  of  this  city,  and  lot  of  prisoners 
under  Colonel  Julius,  bound  to  the  imperial  dungeons  of  Rome."  Probably 
there  might  have  been  a  little  talk  about  the  wheat  in  the  Mark  Lane  of  that  day, 
but  who  reflected  on  the  real  import  of  that  simple  and  common-place  dis- 
patch I  Who  had  the  profound  sagacity  to  see  concentrated  in  that  single, 
transient  craft,  the  wealth  of  Africa,  genius  of  Asia,  and  power  of  Europe  ? 
In  that  hold  lay  the  sifted  treasure  of  the  primitive  university  and  granary 
of  nations ;  every  seed  of  which,  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  is  predestined  to 
spring  with  a  potency  and  productiveness  that  will  shake  like  Lebanon. 
That  citizen  of  Tarsus,  the  central  city  of  the  central  continent,  with  fetters 
now  corroding  his  flesh  and  eating  like  aspics  to  his  soul,  has  absorbed  into 
his  magnificent  nature  the  solidity  of  the  north  and  the  splendor  of  the 
south ;  a  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire ;  all  treasures  that  genius  can  create 
or  industry  acquire ;  with  the  superaddition  of  that  infinite  superiority  which 
grace  alone  confers;  and. all  this  aggregate  of  mental  and  spiritual  endow- 
ment he  bears  in  bonds  to  the  throne  of  the  Cesars,  that  thence  he  may 
rend  the  chains  of  the  world.  Each  separate  link  wet  with  his  tears  or 
tinged  with  his  blood,  like  the  iron  that  pierced  his  Lord,  scattered  in  frag- 
ments by  the  outburst  of  latent  divinity,  shall  give  hope  to  the  despairing 
everywhere,  the  highest  freedom  to  both  faculty  and  limb.  European  power 
has  its  fitting  representative  in  the  centurion,  first  cowering  in  the  storm  and 
finding  safety  in  the  wisdom  and  forbearance  of  the  piety  it  persecutes,  and 
then,  perchance,  exulting  in  the  arbitrary  might  of  martial  force,  by  which 
another  victim  is  added  to  the  lust  of  dominion  and  the  pride  of  kings. 

Christianity  came  to  Rome  at  the  auspicious  hour,  when  all  antecedent 
powers  had  been  wrought  into  eflfective  instrumentalities  for  the  widest  and 
most  rapid  diffusion  of  the  gospel.  With  pickax  and  spade,  her  legions 
had  been  toiling  for  centuries  to  construct  spacious  roads,  by  means  of  which 
apostles  might  compass  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Whatever  may  be  the  selfish 
aim  of  man,  his  skill  and  power  are  predestined  perpetually  to  construct 
improved  supports  to  the  weary  wings  of  the  heavenly  dove,  as  she  speeds 
from  shore  to  shore  with  the  tidings  of  love  and  peace.  She  was  first 
pulled  in  at  the  window  of  the  ark,  because  that  craft  admitted  no  other 
rest ;  but  the  ships  Solomon  laid  under  contribution  to  religious  purposes 
were  differently  rigged,  and  the  celestial  emblem  voyaged  at  mast-head.  In 
modern  times.  Providence  evermore  simplifies  natural  elements,  and  recom- 
bines  their  potencies  in  almost  supernatural  energy,  so  as  to  send  the  sanc- 
tuary of  all  ennobling  influence,  "  tramp,  tramp,  along  the  earth,  splash, 
splash,  across  the  sea ;"  and  that  dove,  quickened  and  fortified  by  the  contact, 
flies,  as  the  lightning  darts,  from  clime  to  clime. 

Look  at  the  seat  of  this  society,  its  surrounding  facilities,  sublime  duties, 
and  cheering  results.    Old  Johnny,  the  Britisher,  had  a  pretty  respectable 
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son,  called  "  Jonathan  America."  At  what  time,  and  for  what  "  manifeBt 
destiny "  was  this  youngster  born  ?  A  few  facts  connected  with  our  own 
liistorj  will  yet  farther  illustrate  the  divine  use  of  Commerce. 

The  tide  of  civilization  had  flowed  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Thames,  ao- 
<mmulating  all  diverse  elements  as  it  swept  from  clime  to  clime,  from  sea  to 
ocean,  a  mighty  amalgam,  to  be  recompounded  on  a  yet  remoter  and 
grander  field,  for  a  sublimer  use.     On  the  13th  of  May,  1607,  an  English 
<»lony  was  planted  at  Jamestown,  Virginia.     These  were  aristocratic  Cava- 
lier*, sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  a  decorated  knight.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
In  1620,  a  colony  of  democratic  Roundhead',  lead  by  a  parson,  also  departed 
for  the  new  world,  and  in  the  north,  like  their  predecessors  of  the  south, 
found  a  domain  well  fitted  for  their  use.     Neither  as  the  special  paradise  of 
dignified  laziness,  nor  as  the  asylum  of  privileged  bigotry,  had  God  made 
this  continent     In  1609,  Hendrick  Hudson,  an  Anglo-Dutchman,  in  the 
sen'ice  of  the  East  India  Company  of  Holland,  sailed  ^om  the  Texel  for  the 
discovery  of  the  noith-west  passage  to  India,  and  landed  on  the  North  River 
Flats,  a  long  way  above  Manhattan  Island.    This  g^and  blunder  won  from 
the  States-general  a  patent  for  the  exclusive  trade  of  the  Hudson,  and  in 
1621  this  metropolis  of  New-Netherlands  was  built.     About  the  time  Hans 
Hendrick  accomplished  his  commission  so  well,  the  London  Company  di- 
rected their  chief  to  explore  some  stream  running  from  the  north-west,  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  a  passage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.     Accordingly,  Ad- 
miral John  Smith  the  first  sailed  up  the  Chickahominy  as  far  as  he  could 
in  flat-boats,  and  ran  into  a  nest  of  Indians,  who  did  themselves  the  pleasure 
to  kill  and  scalp  the  whole  expedition,  save  the  immortal  John,  and  would 
have  served  him  ditto,  but  for  the  tender  mercies  of  Her  Royal  Highness, 
Mademoiselle  de  Pocahontas.  Never  mind ;  sublime  purposes  are  struggling 
into  fulfillment.    A  succession  of  colonies  are  planted,  national  independence 
is  declared,  and  both  civil  and  religious  freedom  are  won.    Now  we  behold 
the  ultimate  design  of  Providence  more  clearly  unfolding.    The  chivalrous 
south  and  puritanic  north  have  sprung  into  the  matured  development  of 
hereditary  character  and  local  prepossession.     From  the  first,  and  always, 
they  are  antagonistic  in  spirit  and  pursuit     Bring  an  ultra  Northener,  with 
his  one  idea,  and  an  ultra  Southerner,  with  his  one  idea,  suddenly  together, 
vith  no  mitigating  conservatism  between,  and  they  instantly  explode,  to  the 
great  damage  of  contemptible  littleness  on  both  sides.    But  the  Dutchman 
has  vis  inertia  enough  in  his  make  to  moderate  anything ;  and  Infinite  Wis- 
dom put  him  at  the  outset  in  exactly  the  right  situation  to  the  primitive 
elements  and  prospective  relations  of  all  this  mighty  land  and  conglomerated 
population.     The  Hollanders  were  the  pioneers  and  masters  of  Commerce 
on  every  ocean ;  and  the  emporium  of  trade  they  founded  on  our  shore, 
God  designed  to  become  the  center  of  all  commercial  enterprises  amongst 
mankind. 

The  third  President  of  the  United  States,  perhaps  least  solicitous  in  be- 
half of  maritime  prosperity,  did  most  to  promote  it.  Mainly  by  his  influ- 
ence, Louisiana  was  purchased,  and  thus  we  came  in  possession  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, with  its  myriad  tributaries.  Simultaneously  with  this,  an  anomalous 
craft  moves  out  amidst  distrust  and  jeers  from  the  foot  of  Courtlandt-street, 
to  find  its  strange  way  against  wind  and  tide,  impelled  by  a  momentum 
hitherto  impracticable  or  unknown.  Why  the  steamboat  at  this  time,  and 
in  this  place  ?  Young  and  feeble  as  is  our  trade,  we  own  more  inland  navi- 
gation than  all  the  world  besides,  and  divinely  directed  genius  \iaa  giv^ii  ^aa 
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at  the  right  moment  the  mighty  instrument  of  aggrandizement  we  most  of 
all  need.  These  rivers  of  God,  rendered  fruitful  by  Fulton's  creation,  shall 
accumulate  our  greatest  wealth,  and  guaranty  our  firmest  liberties.  The 
little  North  and  the  little  South  may  prate  in  vain  ;  for  when  their  impotent 
impertinence  demands,  **  Shall  we  rend  this  national  compact  ?"  a  power  in- 
finitely grander  and  more  conservative  than  they,  the  great  West,  towers 
like  a  Colossus  amidst  pigmies,  and  exclaims  in  thunder,  "  No !  you  shall 
not  divide  the  Union  !"  Every  pufF  of  the  tiniest  engine  that  winds  its  way 
to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  answers  to  the  merry  cry  of  seamen 
weighing  anchor  on  board  the  hugest  craft  at  New  Orleans  or  New  York, 
^  No  you  shall  not  break  a  single  strand  of  the  triple  cable  of  patriotism, 
religion,  and  Commerce,  destined  to  bind  all  America  in  one  grand  brother- 
hood T 

The  exact  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  arrives,  and  finds  two  start- 
ling and  S'ignificant  events  transpiring  at  the  same  moment.  The  first  is  a 
thrilling  cry  from  the  far-off  Pacific,  resounding  everywhere,  "  Gold,  gold  I" 
Why  then,  and  in  that  particular  region  ?  Because  the  old  antagonists, 
Feudalism  and  Freedom,  are  in  the  arena,  hot  for  the  fight,  and  portentous 
clouds  darken  the  scene.  Most  opportunely,  that  which  for  six  thousand 
years  has  been  kept  hid,  is  suddenly  revealed.  The  combatants  are  charmed 
mto  peace,  or  disertated  by  spectators.  The  Anglo  Scotchico-Irishico-French- 
ico,  Dutchico-Americans,  who  will  go  to  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  or  the 
mouth  of  hell,  any  time,  for  a  dollar,  rush  after  the  glittering  prize,  and  in 
sclfdefense  plant  free  institutions  on  the  Pacific,  as  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Thus  will  they  make  the  mightiest  mountain  terrace  of  our  continent  the 
well-proportioned  pedestal  to  Liberty's  central  altar  for  all  mankind. 

The  other  fact  to  which  we  alluded  was,  that,  just  preceding  this  new 
outbreak  of  emigration,  one  who  for  many  years  hi\s  been  identified  with 
Fulton's  invention  and  sphere,  laid  the  keel  of  the  first  successful  steamship 
ever  registered  in  this  port.  She  was  not  dispatched  for  Havre,  or  Bremen, 
or  Liverpool,  but  for  New  Orleans.  Why  ?  Because  the  "  Crescent  City  " 
was  predestined  to  form  the  first  link  in  the  most  stupendous  chain  of  Com- 
merce under  heaven.  Where  is  the  mind  capacious  enough,  and  armed 
with  prophetical  audacity  enough,  to  conceive  and  announce  the  magnitude 
of  Western  trade  in  America,  as  it  shall  swell  and  waft  towards  its  first 
home  and  latest  seat  of  predominant  power.  New  York  ? 

But  the  past  is  a  warning  as  well  as  incentive.  The  republic  of  Venice 
built  itself  upon  maritime  prosperity,  grew  rich,  forgot  God,  and  perished. 
Italy  refused  to  use  the  priceless  treasure  of  heavenly  truth  as  its  Author  re- 
quires, and  her  wharves,  like  her  altars,  are  rottenness  only.  The  Spanish 
reninsula  imitated  the  fatal  example,  and  her  national  power  sank  like  lead 
in  the  deep  with  the  shattered  Armada.  The  supreme  sway  of  the  seas 
passed  into  the  hands  of  England  the  very  year  her  sons  first  settled  in 
America.  Since  then,  filial  emulation  has  fully  shared  that  glorious  supre- 
macy ;  and  now  the  Wv^rd  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  nations  is  intrusted 
enUrely  to  the  devout  fidelity  of  those  speaking  our  mother-tongue,  and 
swaying  almost  the  entire  tonnage  of  the  world.  Let  us  fear  lest  Tyre  shall 
be  at  once  our  type  and  history.  If  we  are  loyal  to  our  Maker,  our  growth 
can  never  outrun  our  stability ;  but  if  we'  are  recreant  to  our  highest  duty, 
prosperity  will  surely  become  our  speedy  ruin. 
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Aft  IV.-COFFKE,  AND  THE  COFFEE  TRADE.* 

The  Coffee- Tree  or  Coffea  Arahica  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  with  oblong 
pulp  J  berries,  which  are  tirst  of  a  bright  red,  but  afterwards  become  pui^ 
pie.  It  13  stated  by  Niebubr  to  have  been  brought  from  Abyssinia,  to  Ye- 
men by  the  Arabs,  from  a  country  similar  to  their  own  plains  and  moun- 
tains. By  that  people  it  has  for  ages  been  cultivated  in  the  hilly  range  of 
Jabal,  in  a  healthy  temperate  climate,  watered  by  frequent  rains,  and  abound- 
ing in  wells  and  water-tanks.  A  combination  of  circumstances  seems  to 
favor  the  cultivation  of  coffee  in  Arabia,  which  can  hardly  be  attained  else- 
where. Frequent  rains,  and  a  pure  and  cloudless  sky  causing  an  almost  un- 
interrupted flood  of  light,  communicate  an  excessive  stimulus  to  all  the  funo- 
Uons  of  vegetation,  and  are  causes  of  the  perfect  elaboration  of  those  deli- 
cate principles  on  which  the  aroma  of  the  cofl*ee  is  dependent. 

The  seed  consists  of  much  horny  albumen  and  a  peculiar  principle  or  al- 
kaloid, termed  cafeine^  which  is  identical  with  the  active  principle  of  tea, 
(kdne^  as  well  as  with  paraguaine^  the  alkaloid  of  the  Paraguay  Tea.  The 
seed  is  used  in  a  raw  state  in  medicine ;  but  when  roasted,  it  forms  the 
well-known  coffee  of  Commerce.  The  coffee-plant  begins  to  produce  fruit 
when  two  or  two-and-a-half  years  old ;  but  the  quality  of  the  seeds  from 
young  stems  is  not  so  good  as  that  from  stems  four  or  live  years  old.  The 
size  and  color  of  the  bean  (as  tlie  inner  part  of  the  seed  is  called)  vary  con- 
siderably, those  from  the  West  Indies  being  larger  than  those  from  the 
East. 

Much  more  depends  upon  the  manner  of  roasting  and  making  the  coffee 
tfian  upon  the  quality  of  the  bean.  The  superiority  of  French  coffee,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  little  or  no  Mocha  coffee  is  used,  proves  this  position.  The 
taste  of  raw  coffee  is  somewhat  sweetish ;  but  the  application  of  heat  in 
the  process  of  roasting  produces  important  changes.  The  bean  increases  to 
nearly  twice  the  original  size,  while  it  loses  about  a  third  of  its  weight :  a 
powerful  and  agreeable  odor  is  evolved,  and  a  large  quantity  of  empyreu- 
matic  oil,  which  appears  in  small  drops  on  the  surface,  is  formed  along  with 
a  bitter  principle,  probably  by  an  alteration  in  the  cafeine  and  of  the  sac- 
charine matter.  The  roasting  should  take  place  in  a  close  revolving  iron  cyl- 
inder, over  a  clear  but  moderate  fire,  and  should  not  be  carried  too  far :  when 
the  beans  have  acquired  a  light  chestnut  color,  the  roasting  should  be  dis- 
continaed.  The  beans  are  then  to  be  cooled  quickly  by  being  tossed  up  into 
the  air,  and  the  grinding,  or  rather  rough  pounding,  should  be  performed  in 
a  covered  mortar  or  mill.  The  drink  should  be  prepared  from  it  as  soon  as 
possible,  by  infusion,  which  is  preferable,  unless  some  apparatus  be  employed 
by  which  a  kind  of  decoction  is  made  in  a  close  vef  sel.  About  half  an 
ounce  of  coffee-powder  should  be  used  for  every  eight  ounces  (half  a  pint) 
of  water.  In  Britain  the  roasting  is  generally  carried  too  far ;  and  the  sub^ 
sequent  partsof  the  process,  instead  of  being  performed  immediately,  are 
often  postponed  for  days  or  even  weeks,  by  which  the  aroma  is  dissipated ; 
when  made,  the  liquid  is  generally  deficient  in  strength  and  clearness.  The 
employment  of  white  of  egg  or  fish-skin  to  clarify  is  decidedly  objectionable : 
clearness  is  thus  purchased,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  strength. 

*  Fw Mlicles  OD  Uiis  subject  see  MerckamU'*  Magautu  for  July  and  August,  1850,  <to1.  xxllinpafftt 
SI  Md  17«,)  also  the  number  lor  December,  1851,  (voL  ut.,  page  090,  &c)  For  statistics  of  imports  and 
•ipartsaae  **  CoflEbs,*'  in  index  of  eaidi  volume. 
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It  was  an  endeavor  to  establish  an  impr  oved  mode  of  roasting  coffee  tbat 
led  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Dakin,  of  London  in  1848.  His  plan  consisted  in 
placing  the  coffee  in  a  cylinder  lined  with  silver,  and  in  inclosing  this  cylin- 
der within  a  cellular  steam  oven,  or  cylinder,  patented  by  other  parties.  The 
heat  attained  within  the  oven  was  very  great,  and  the  metal  of  the  oven 
was  not  sound  enough  to  resist  its  action ;  an  explosion  ensued,  with  a  fatal 
result  The  silver  or  silvered  cylinder  was  an  intended  means  of  retaining 
the  fine  qualities  of  the  coffee,  without  acquiring  any  defective  qualities 
during  the  roasting. 

The  addition  of  milk  (which  should  always  be  hot)  and  of  sugar  highten 
the  nourishing  qualities  of  coffee,  and  in  the  morning  render  it  a  more  sub- 
stantial article  for  breakfast.  When  taken  after  dinner  to  promote  digestion, 
it  should  be  without  milk,  and,  where  the  palate  can  be  reconciled  to  it, 
without  sugar. 

The  coffee-trade  has  been  wholly  created  since  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Nearly  all  the  coffee  which  now  comes  to  Europe  is  the 
produce  of  trees  propagated  from  a  single  plant,  which,  having  bet-n  raised 
from  seed  procured  from  Mocha  in  Arabia,  by  Van  Hoorn,  governor  of 
Batavia,  was  sent  by  him  to  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Amsterdam,  and  the 
progeny  of  which  was,  in  the  year  1718,  twenty  years  after  its  reception 
from  Java,  sent  to  Surinam. 

The  coffee  imported  into  England  in  1849,  amounted  to  the  following 
quantities : — 

British 40,884,630  pounds. 

Foreign 22,985,876      ** 

68,820,606  pounds. 

Of  this  quantity  nearly  37,000,000  lbs.,  were  brought  from  Ceylon 
alone.* 

The  rapid  increase  of  of  the  quantity  of  coffee  produced  in  the  Brazils  is 
expressed  in  the  following  table,  compiled  by  the  Brazilian  Consul  General : — 

paoDucnoN  of  ooffjuc  in  thi  bbazixs. 

Bags.  Arrobas.  Pounds. 

1820 95,700  478,600  15,312,000 

1826 182,710  912,560  29.201,600 

1830 891,785  1,958,925  62,685,600 

1835 627.165  8,185825  100.846.400 

1840 1.068,805  6,819.005  170,208.800 

1850-51 1,897,281  9,486,1 55  808,656.960 

1851-52  estimate 1,700,060  8,500,000  272,000,000 

It  would  seem,  from  this  table,  that  the  production  of  coffee  in  Brazil 
doubled  every  five  years  up  to  1840,  since  when  it  has  increased  80  ]3er 
cent.  The  increase  since  1835  has  been  200  million  pounds,  and  of  that 
increase,  the  United  States  have  taken  one-half. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  annually  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  the  four  leading  countries  of  production,  and  also  the 
whole  quantity  imported  into  the  Union  during  the  past  18  years  : — 
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1S84 

2835 

3886 

:a837 

3838   ... 

a8S9 

3840 

3841 

3842 

1848 

1844 

1845.... 

1846 

1847.... 

1848 

1849 

1850. . . . 
1851.... 


mroKT  OF 

BrazU. 
26,671,868 
86.774,876 
46,840,219 
88,906,286 
27,411,986 
48,694,294 
47,412.766 
69,675,722 
61.248,942 
49.615.666 
96,291,484 
78,553,616 
97,353,697 
94.916,629 
110,927.284 
122,681.188 
90,819,511 
107,678,267 


POUNDS  or  ooFm  into  ths 


Cuba. 

19,586,467 

29,878,676 

17,850,736 

29,603.558 

88,051,651 

26,181,489 

25,331,888 

17,198,578 

14,821,458 

16.611,287 

18,628,876 

1,157,794 

2,326,497 

6,673.479 

2,258,710 

4,000,986 

8,740,808 

8,099,084 


St.  DoiDin|s;o. 
15,141,779 
19,276,290 
11,772,064 
9,252,636 
11.875.350 
9,726,496 
9,163,524 
12.647.791 
11,530,102 
10,811.288 
20.781.461 
13,090.859 
12,734,768 
19.086,277 
16,990,976 
18,884,474 
19,440,986 
18,205,766 


UNITED  8TATB. 
Jara. 
5,807,186 
4,728,890 
8,860,658 
1,779.819 
2,428.277 
5,628.348 
4,843,254 
6,794,702 
9,781,418 
1,638,807 
8,740,841 
8,926,716 
2.819,411 
17,819,846 
8,087,377 
4,208,078 
5,146.961 
2,423,968 


ToUl. 

80,153,866 
103,199,577 
103,'^90,507 

88,140.408 

88,180,720 
106,696.992 

94,996  096 
114,948,788 
112.764,686 

92,296,660 
158.882.111 
108.138,869 
132,812,784 
166,716.576 
150.659,188 
165,334.700 
144,986,896 
152,463,617 


Nearly  the  whole  increase  in  the  import  of  Brazil  coffee  was,  it  appears,  at 
New  Orleans,  to  supply  the  Western  trade.  The  import  of  coffee  from 
Brazil  in  1844  was  extraordinary,  amounting  to  nearly  half  the  whole  pro- 
diict  of  that  country.  Coffee,  up  to  1832,  paid  a  duty  of  6  per  cent;  since 
that  year  it  has  been  free.  The  effect  of  this  change  is  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing table : — 

nOOm  OF  OOFFBB  INTO  TEX  UNITED  STATES,  WITH  THE  EXPORTS  AND  QUANTITT  BETAINED 
FOK  CONSUMPTION,  ALSO  THE  DUTT   AND  AVEBAOE  PRICE. 

Duty  ATg.eott 
Export. 


1821 .. 
1822., 
1828.. 
1824 .. 
1826 .. 
1826.. 
1827 .. 
1828 .. 
1829.. 
1830.. 
1881 .. 
1832.. 
1838.. 
1834.. 
1886 .. 
1836 .. 
1887 .. 
1888.. 
1839.. 
1840., 
1841.. 
1842.. 
1848.. 
1844.. 
1846., 
1846., 
1847., 
1848.. 
1849., 
1860., 
1861.. 


Import. 

PouiuIb. 

21.278,669 

26,082.390 

87,887,782 

80.224,296 

46,890,620 

87.819,107 

60,061,986 

65,194,697 

,61.183,688 

61,488.248 

81,747,886 

91.722.829 

99,966.020 

80.160,866 

108,199,777 

98,790.607 

88.140.408 

88.189.720 

106,696,992 

94,996,096 

144,987.787 

112.764,686 

82,296»660 

168.882,111 

108.183.869 

182,812,784 

166,716,676 

160,669,188 

166.884,700 

144,986,896 

162,468,617 


Pounds. 

9,387,696 

7,267.119 

20,900,687 

19,427.227 

24,512,668 

11,684,718 

21,697,789 

16,037,964 

18.083,843 

18,124,661 

6,066,629 

66,261,168 

24,899,114 

86,806.861 

11,446,776 

16,148,207 

12,096.332 

6,267,087 

6.824.476 

8,698,884 

6,784,636 

6,881,068 

6,378,994 

8,620,291 

13,601,972 

8,276,642 

6.888,688 

6.998,088 

14,880,429 

16,287,499 

8,618,126 


CoMomptloD. 
Pounds. 

11,886,068 

18,616,271 

16,437,045 

19,707,024 

20,678,062 

81,784,784 

28,850.197 

89,166,738 

88.049,696 

88,363,687 

76,702.767 

40.471,171 

76,067.906 

44,846,505 

91.762.802 

77,647,800 

76,044.071 

82.872,638 

99,872,633 

86,207,761 

109,200,247 

107,388,667 

86,916,666 

149,711.820 

94,681.897 

124,687,192 

160,832,992 

148,561,050 

160,954,271 

129,699.896 

148,920,491 


per  lb. 
Cents. 


5 
2 
1 


free. 


per  lb. 
Cents. 

20 

20 

20 

20 

17 

11 

11 

9 

9 

8* 
.8 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9  • 

9 

8 

e* 

6 
6 

61 
H 

H 
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The  population  of  tlie  Uuited  States  in  1840  was,  in  round  numbers,  17 
miilions.     The  average  consumption  for  the  three  years  1839-40-41  was 
08^  millions  of  pounds,  which  gave  a  consumption  of  5}  pounds  per  head. 
The  average  for  the  three  years  including  the  census  year  1850,  was  143 
millions  of  pounds,  and  the  population  was  23  millions,  which  gave  a  con- 
sumption of  6j-  pounds  per  head.     In  IB^O  the  consumption  was  only  3 
pounds  per  head ;  but  the  price  had  ruled  nearly  double  what  it  did  in  the 
three  years  preceding  1850.     In  1821  the  consumption  per  head  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  was  1  pound  4  ounces.     In  1830  the  pro- 
portion had  increased  to  3  pounds  per  head,  the  foreign  price  having  fallen 
50  |)er  cent     Ailer  the  31st  December,  1830,  coSee  paid  2  cents,  and  in 
1831,  1  cent;  after  wliich  it  was  free.     The  importation  in  the  year  1831 
doubled  in  consequence  of  the  reduced  duty,  and  the  consumption  per  head 
for  the  four  years  ending  with  1842  averaged  6  pounds  per  head,  having 
quadrupled  to  each  inhabitant  since  1821.     A  large  proportion  of  the  in- 
creased consumption,  as  seen  above.  Is  derived  from  the  Brazils ;  the  effect 
of  the  production  of  which  country  has  been  to  the  price  of  coffee,  what 
the  products  of  the  Southern  States  have  been  to  that  of  cotton.     From 
1820    to    1840,     the    Biazilian     product  increased   1,100   per  cent,  or 
155,000,000  pounds.     In  the  same  time  the  consumption  in  the  United 
States  increased  137,000,000  pounds;  leaving  an  increase  of  18,000,000 
pounds  of  Rio  Cofifee,  besides  the  enhanced  products  of  all  countries,  to  sup- 
ply the  increased  consumption  of  England  and  Europe.     The  result  has 
been  the  great  diminution  in  price  evinced  in  the  above  table.     Tiie  cost  per 
pound  to  the  consumer  was  in  1831  further  reduced  by  the  removal  of  the 
duty;  that  is,  the  coffee  which  cost  9  cents  in  1830,  cost  the  consumer  10 
cents  duty  and  charges.     The  same  coffee  now  costs  7  cents — a  reduction 
of  9  cents,  which  has  given  the  spur  to  the  consumption.     In  England,  for- 
eign coffee  paid  16  cents  per  pound  duty,  and  colonial  coffee  8  cents,  until 
1845,  when  colonial  was  reduced  to  3d.  and  foreign  to  7d.    The  consequence 
is,  that  while  the  United  States,  with  a  population  of  17,000,000,  consumed 
in  1844,  149,711,820  pounds  of  coffee.  Great  Britain,  with  a  population  of 
27,000,009,  consumed  31,934,000  pounds  only,  or  less  than  one-fourth  the 
consumption  of  the  United  States.     In  1851  the  figures  remained  nearly 
the  same,  viz: — 148,920,000  pounds  in  the  United  States,  and  32,564,000 
pounds  for  Great  Britain.     Now  the  effect  of  this  increased  consumption  of 
Brazil  coffee  on  the  American  trade  is  as  follows : — 

18i4.  1841.  1851. 

Importof  coffee  fromBrazU lbs.    26,671,3C8    49,515,666     107,578,257 

"  •*       .....value.    $2,819,028     $8,392,960      $8,881,105 

Export  of  United  States  produce  to  Brazil.. .       1,586,097       2,409,419        8,128,956 

This  increjised  export  does  not  appear  to  suffice  for  the  compensation  of 
the  large  increase  in  the  value  of  coffee  purchased,  and  it  is  time  that  some 
movement  were  made  to  check  English  influence  in  that  quarter  and  in- 
duce Brazil  to  place  her  best  coffee  customer  at  least  on  as  favorable  foot- 
ing as  others. 

Considerable  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  devising  apparatus  for  pre- 
paring coffee  for  the  table.  The  ordinary  coffee-pot  is  the  plainest  and  sim- 
plest of  all ;  there  is  no  contrivance  for  filtering  the  coffee.  In  Dresden 
and  other  parts  of  Germany,  a  thicic  piece  of  flannel,  or  some  other  woven 
material,  is  laid  in  a  funnel,  the  ground  coffee  is  placed  on  the  flannel,  and 
the  boiling  water  filters  through  the  coffee,  the  flannel,  and  the  funnel,  to  a 
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▼eoel  below — carrying  with  it  the  flavor  of  the  coffee  without  the  grounds 
or  sediment 

Platow^B  Automaton  Coffee*Pot  has  for  its  object  to  make  coffee  in  less 
time  and  in  a  bettor  manner  than  by  the  ordinary  method.  The  machine 
eonsists  of  two  parts.  There  is  at  the  top  a  glass  vase  which  screws  off  and 
on  by  means  of  wooden  handles,  and  is  furnished  with  a  long  narrow 
straight  tube,  resembling  the  pipe  of  a  comipon  funnel,  and  reaching  nearly 
to  the  bottom  of  a  metallic  urn  placed  beneath  the  vase.  BoiMno^  water 
it  poured  into  the  vase  in  quantity  sufficient  for  the  coffee  to  be  made ;  and 
this  is  allowed  to  descend  into  the  urn.  The  ground  coffee  is  then  placed 
within  the  vase,  on  a  small  perforated  silver  plate.  A  lamp  containing  spirit 
or  naphtha  is  placed  beneath  the  urn,  and  in  a  short  time  the  peculiar  action 
of  the  apparatus  develops  itself.  The  steam  formed  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  urn  forces,  by  its  elasticity,  the  water  up  the  tube  into  the  glass 
JMc;  where  it  acts  upon  the  coffee  in  the  usual  way  for  extracting  the  qual- 
ities of  the  berry.  When  the  coffee  is  so  far  prepared  and  is  required  to  be 
^A^,  the  lamp  is  removed,  the  formation  of  steam  ceases,  a  partial  vacuum 
isformed  in  tlie  urn,  and  the  external  atmosphere,  pressing  on  the  open  vase, 
presses  or  strains  the  coffee,  first  through  the  grounds  and  then  through  the 
Prorated  silver  plate,  so  that  it  trickles  into  the  urn  in  the  state  of  a  pure 
wight  decoction.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  liquid  makes  two  descents  and  one 
>soeDt  between  the  vase  and  the  urn,  during  the  process.  In  a  cheaper 
km  of  the  apparatus,  a  common  fire  or  lamp  is  used  instead  of  a  spirit 
Ittnp, 

Acoffee-pot  of  rather  complicated  structure  was  patented  by  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Wolverhampton  in  1842.  This  coffee-pot  had  no  less  an  adjunct 
than  a  small  forcing-pump,  placed  near  the  handle.  The  boiling  water  was 
poured  in  the  forcing-pump,  while  the  ground  coffee  was  put  in  a  perfor- 
*ted  vessel  in  the  middle  of  the  coffee-pot,  and  the  hot  water  being  forced 
^  the  pump,  was  made  to  saturate  the  ground  cofieo  in  a  way  which  (we 
Fesame)  was  supposed  to  produce  a  result  adequate  to  the  costliness  of 
the  apparatus. 

Waller's  Coffee-Pot,  patented  in  1847,  differs  in  many  particulars  from 
sU  the  others.     A  horizontal  partition,  perforated  near  the  center  with  fine 
holes,  divides  the  vessel  into  two  equal  chambers  ;  an  open  pipe  leads  nearly 
from  the  top  of  the  upper  chamber  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  lower  cham- 
ber, and  another  jjipo  leads  from  the  perforations  some  way  down  the  lower 
eharaber,  with  a  tap  or  cock  which  can  be  worked  by  a  handle  protruding 
through  the  side  of  the  coffee-pot.     The  requisite  quantity  of  water,  either  hot 
or  cold,  is  poured  into  the  upper  chamber,  and  allowed  to  flow  through  the 
perforations  and  small  pipe  into  the  lower  chamber ;  the  ground  coffee  is 
placed  on  the  peiforated  plate,  the  spout  is  closed  with  a  cork  or  plug,  and 
the  vessel  is  placed  on  the  fire.     As  the  water  becomes  heated,  the  steam 
generated  has  no  outlet  upwards  or  sideways,  and  it  therefore  presses  on  the 
water,  and  forces  it  up  the  long  pipe,  whence  it  falls  into  the  upper  chamber 
upon  the  ground  coffee.    When  all  the  water  is  thus  forced  up,  the  coftee- 
pot  is  removed  from  the  fire,  the  vacuum  in  the  lower  chamber  is  condensed, 
the  plug  is  removed  from  the  spout,  the  top  of  the  short  pipe  is  opened,  and 
the  water  trickles  through  the  ground  coffee  and  through  the  perforations 
iBto  the  lower  vessel  imbibing  all  the  soluble  and  aromatic  properties  of  the 
ttfiee  aa  it  descends.* 
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The  steam  horse  has  commenced  his  career  on  the  Western  plains.  For 
many  years  he  has  preferred  to  follow  the  small  valleys,  and  wind  among 
the  hilU  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  venturing  first  through  the  Mohawk  Gap,  and 
proceeding  with  cautious  movement  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  At 
long  intervals  he  has  also  lent  his  aid  to  the  planter  in  crossing  the  pine 
desert  which  borders  the  Southern  States. 

The  broad  ])lain  embraced  by  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  continent  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  now,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  invoking  his 
presence.     Hitherto,  his  exploits  have  been  accomplished  where  natural  ob- 
itacles  were  most  numerous.     Hereafter,  tlio  chief  field  of  his  operations  will 
l)e  in  the  wide  plain  of  the  North  American  continent,  where  he  may  fly 
along  the  track  from  city  to  city,  from  lake  to  lake,  and  from  lake  to  gulf, 
without  turning  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.      What  a  neld  for  his  exploits ! 
In  extent,  numbering  square  miles  by  the  million :  its  present  population 
counting  more,  by  two  millions,  than  all  the  old  States  east  of  the  moun- 
tains, and,  within  the  life-time  of  persons  now  living,  to  number  two  hun- 
dred millions.     According  to  a  calculation,  made  with  care,  it  ap|>ears  that 
the  people  living  on  this  plain,  within  our  national  limit*,  in  1850  numbered 
12,541,139,  counting  only  those  north-westward  of  the  principal  range  of 
the  Apalachian  Mountains.      Within  the  next  twenty  years  this  number 
will  swell  to  twenty-six  millions.     The  Canadas  and  New  Brunswick,  within 
the  plain,  contain  about  two  millions  of  people,  and  within  the  twenty  years 
will  have  some  four  millions.     Here  will  then  be  thirty  millions  living  on  a 
rich  soil,  in  a  variety  of  climates,  embracing  an  abundant  supply  of  mineral 
and  vegetable  riches,  to  be  exchanged  with  each  other  and  with  neighboring 
communities.     During  the  last  twenty  years  railroads  have  increased  in  the 
United  States  from   176  miles  in   1832,  to  nearly  12,000  miles  in  1852. 
Their  extent,  at  the  end  of  the  twenty  years  to  come,  cnnnot  safely  be  pre- 
dicted.    That  it  will  exceed  fifty  thousand  miles  is  quite  probable.     It  may 
be  well  to  consider  what  routes  occupied,  partly  occupied,  and  yet  undeter- 
mined, promise  greatest  utility  to  stockholders  and  the  public.     To  this  con- 
sideration should  be  brought  a  good  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the 
country,  with  some  familiarity  with  the  course  of  trade,  and  the  capabilities 
of  the  various  sections  to  furnish  trafiic  to  railroad  lines. 

There  are  some  routes  so  strongly  marked  that  one  need-*  only  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  country  to  point  to  them  on  the  map 
with  almost  unerring  certainty.  One  of  these  is  that  which  connects  Bufl!alo 
and  Albany.  It  occupies  the  only  gate-way  through  the  Apalachian  moun- 
tains, except  the  comparatively  unimportant  one  by  Lake  Cbamplain.  In- 
deed, the  valleys  of  the  Mohawk  and  Lake  Cham  plain  furni-^h  a  passage-way 
between  the  two  sides  of  our  Atlantic  system  of  mountains,  that  no  other 
routes  can  safely  attempt  a  rivalry,  except  at  a  great  distance.  By  railroads 
from  Oswego  and  Buflfalo  to  Albany  and  Troy,  the  railroad  traflBc  of  four 
millions  of  people  on  the  Atlantic  slope  will  be  exchanged  for  that  of  some 
six  millions  north-west  of  the  mountains.  All  the  other  roads,  connecting 
and  to  connect  the  West  and  East,  necessarily  encounter  numerous  compar- 
aUvely  high  grades  and  many  curves,  making  their  distance  practically 
greater  between^ew  York  and  the  heart  of  the  West,  than  the  level  route 
Uirougb  central  New  York.    The  routes  over  the  mountains  to  Philadel- 
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phia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Richmond,  Wilmington,  Charleston,  and  Sa- 
vannah, mav  divide  among  them  the  business  of  some  four  or  five  millions 
living  in  the  western  valley.  Those  leading  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
will  Daturallj  draw  most  of  this  business,  because  they  are  large  cities ;  and 
still  more,  perhaps,  because  they  are  on  the  road  to  New  York  and  the 
Eastern  States.  These  routes,  already  occupied,  are  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection because  they  necessarily  give  direction  to  the  railroads  making,  and 
to  be  made,  in  the  West,  with  a  view  to  £iistern  traffic. 

It  seems  as  certain  as  anytliing  in  the  future  can  be  that  the  States  north 
of  the  Ohio  River,  together  with  those  west  of  the  Mississippi,  north  of  the\ 
latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  will,  ultimately,  if  not  immediately,  di- 
rect their  railroad  lines,  made  with  a  view  to  Eastern  business,  so  as  to  form 
the  easiest  connection  with  the  New  York  roads.    This  will  give  to  most  of 
the  g^at  lines  of  this  portion  of  the  West  a  general  direction  from  south- 
ivest  to  north-ea«t.     To  this  there  will  be  an  important  extension  of  all  that 
portion  which  is  nortli  of  the  latitude  of  the  southerly  bend  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan.    The  railroails  of  the  peninsula  of  Michigan,  for  many  years  to  come, 
will  naturally  be  directed  from  all  quarters  towards  Detroit,  as  a  market,  a 
port  of  transhipment,  and  as  a  passage-way  through  Canada ;  and  towards 
Toledo,  as  the  gate- way  to  the  country  south  of  Lake  Erie  and  to  Cincin- 
nati.    Westward  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  railroads  will  be  directed  chiefly 
towards  Chicago,  in  order  to  pa<^  the  lake  for  a  winter  business  in  the  East. 
Of  the  routes  commenced  but  not  finished,  the  one  mast  likely  to  rival 
in  importance  that  through  the  Mohawk  gap,  is  that  which  will  occupy,  as 
nearly  as  practicable,  the  line  of  latitude  which  touches  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  from  the  Mississippi  to  Toledo,  and  which  passes  thence  east- 
ward along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  to  Buffalo.     This  necessarily  takes 
so  east  and  west  course  between  the  heads  of  the  lakes,  and  it  follows  the 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  because  that  is  the  most  direct  course  towards  Buffalo, 
and  because  the  great  gathering  points  of  Commerce  are  on  that  shore.  As 
a  trunk-road  for  Uie  convergence  of  business  from  other  roads,  and  from 
lakes  and  canals,  it  has  no  rival  and  can  have  no  equal  in  the  United  States. 
Near  the  south  bend  of  lake  Michigan  it  must  gather  in  for  a  passage  east- 
ward all  the  winter  traffic  and  much  of  the  summer  travel  and  trade  of  the 
vast  country  west  of  that  lake,  aided  by  converging  railroads,  plank-roads, 
and  the  Illinois  Canal.     On  its  way  from  Chicago  to  Toledo  it  will  receive 
from  the  South  several  tributary  roads,  bearing  produce  for  shipment  down 
the  lakes.    One  of  these  is  in  progress  of  construction,  and  two  others  are 
being  nrepared  for  letting.     At  Toledo  it  will  receive  from  the  North  the 
business  of  the  Southern  Michigan  Road  and  a  railroad  from  Detroit,  here- 
after to  be  made.     At  the  same  point  it  will  connect  with  six  hundred  and 
ninety  miles  of  canal  and  a  railroad  to  St.  Louis. 

This,  at  some  future  day,  will  itself  become  one  of  the  great  trunk-lines 
of  the  country.  From  the  South  will  come  in,  at  Toledo,  a  railroad  form- 
ing the  shortest  pVacticable  road  between  Cincinnati  and  the  navigable  wa- 
ters of  Lake  Erie.  This  is  progressing  northward  of  Dayton,  and  may  be 
expected  to  reach  Toledo  in  two  or  three  years.  Proceeding  eastward,  two 
railroads,  now  in  operation,  come  in  at  Sandusky  City — one  from  CinoinnaU^ 
and  the  other  from  Zanesville.  At  Cleveland  it  is  joined  by  two  railroads, 
branching  off  to  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg.  Other  roads  are  being  made 
from  the  Cbrest  city,  into  which,  also,  flows  the  Commerce  of  six  hundred 
Buks  of  artificial  navigation.    At  Erie  it  is  to  be  met  by  the  t^uubut^  l^V 
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road,  opening  a  way  to  Pbiladelpliia  and  Baltimore.  It  also  connects  here 
with  a  canal  to  Pittsburg.  At  Dunkirk  it  receives  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Railroad ;  and,  finally,  ut  But!alo  it  becomes  one  with  the  great  Mohawk 
Valley  trunk-line. 

Taking  the  whole  of  this  line,  from  Rock  Island,  on  the  Mississippi,  to 
the  city  of  New  York,  its  peer  cannot  be  found  in  the  United  Stat^  nor, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  world. 

Another  trunk-line  of  some  three  hundred  miles  extent,  having  an  east 
and  west  course,  will  connect  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis.  This  is  under- 
stood to  be  under  contract  at  nine  millions  of  dollars.  Two  others,  one 
from  Memphis,  the  other  from  Vicksburg,  will  connect  the  South- Western 
States  with  the  South-Eastern  at  Charleston  and  Savannah.  The  above- 
mentioned  are  all  the  trunk-lines  likely  to  be  made,  nearly  following  lines 
of  latitude. 

The  other  great  trunk-lines  of  the  West  will  hajre  a  general  course  south- 
westerly and  north-easterly.  Many  and  cogent  reasons  favor  this  opinion. 
Such  is  the  general  course  of  the  great  rivers  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
mountain  and  hill  ranges  are,  of  course,  in  the  same  direction.  iTie  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  States  and  cities  are  north-east  of  the  chief  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  cities  of  the  great  valley.  The  British  Prov- 
inces and  the  United  Kingdom,  with  whom  is  the  main  portion  of  the  for- 
eign Commerce  of  the  West,  are  situated  north-easterly  of  its  center  of 
business  and  population.  Whether  this  foreign  Commerce  chooses  for  its 
channel  the  St.  Lawrence  River  or  the  Erie  Canal  and  central  New  York 
railroads,  the  railroads  from  Nashville,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Cairo,  and  St, 
Louis  must  roach  it  in  a  north-easterly  direction. 

The  English  and  Irish  Channels,  through  which  passes  the  greater  part 
of  our  Commerce  with  Europe,  are  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  main  entrance 
into  the  Atlantic,  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  course  of  water 
transport,  from  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  is 
nearly  in  the  same  line  as  the  railroads,  which  would  connect  with  this  wa- 
ter channel  the  center  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  at  St.  Louis  and  Cairo. 

The  distance  in  a  straight  line  from  Cairo  to  Toledo  is miles  488 

"  "  "  "  Chicago 885 

•***•*  St  Louis  to  Toledo. 408 

«'  «  -  "  Chicago 268 

It  has  been  stated,  as  a  controlling  reason  why  these  railroads  should  be 
directed  to  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  that  they  would  there  outer  the 
bi'St  railroad  route  to  New  York  and  the  New  England  States.  In  summer 
another  motive  is  added.  When  navigation  is  open  on  the  lakes  and  the 
Erie  Canal,  the  traffic  is  floated  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  and  in  such  safety,  that 
for  anything  but  passengers  and  light  freight  of  great  value,  railroads  pass- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  or  towards  the  same  destination,  cannot  compete 
with  success.  Even  for  passengers,  the  proud  steamers  of  the  lakes  will 
hold,  with  their  rival  carriers  of  the  land,  a  divided  empire.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  where  the  route  by  water  is  not  materially  longer  than  by  land. 
That  the  lake  route  is  preferred  to  that  by  the  great  rivers,  in  intercourse 
with  the  eastern  woHd,  and  is  growing  in  favor  among  the  travelers  of  the 
western  valley,  is  shown  by  the  more  rapid  extension  of  lake  than  of  river 
Commerce.  According  to  a  late  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
made  to  the  Senate,  in  obedience  to  its  call,  the  steam  tonnage  on  the  up- 
per lakes  haa  more  than  quadrupled  in  eight  years,  while,  on  the  Mississippi, 
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it  bad  only  doubled  in  nine  years.  Tbe  sailing  tonnage  on  tbe  lakes  in- 
creased in  a  nearly  equal  ratio  witb  that  of  steam.  As  the  steam  tonnage 
of  the  lakes  exceeded  that  of  the  Ohio  or  Mississippi  basin,  and  as  the  ton- 
xiage  of  sailing  vessels  is  scarcely  less  than  two- thirds  that  of  steam,  it  seems 
certain  that  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  lakes  must  now  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  equal  that  of  the  western  rivers. 

We  hare  said  that  lake  navigation  was  safer  than  river.  According  to 
tiie  document  just  referred  to,  the  number  of  persons  lost  on  tlie  lakes  du- 
ring the  year  ending  July  1st,  1851,  was  sixty-seven,  (67,)  and  on  the  riv- 
ers, during  the  same  time,  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  (G28.)  This  com- 
parison does  not  tell  the  whole  story ;  for  while  the  lake  air  is  proverbially 
pure  and  health-giving,  no  small  portion  of  the  nver  navigation  subjects  the 
traveler  to  fever-engendering  malaria.  As  a  water  route,  therefore,  the 
lakes  should  be  preferred  for  travel  and  freighting.  This  preference,  thus 
shown  to  be  well  founded,  should  be  duly  appreciated  when  long  and  ex- 
pensive lines  of  railroad  are  to  be  constructed. 

The  great  interior  commercial  centers,  in  the  river  portion  of  the  valley, 
are  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  St.  Louis.  Perhaps  C«iro  may  be- 
come one.  Pittsburg  holds  its  communication  with  the  lake  region  throufijh 
Cleveland  and  Erie.  Cincinnati  has  its  present  railroad  connecting  with  the 
lakes  at  Cleveland  and  Sandusky.  To  the  former  the  distance  is  250  miles, 
to  the  latter  219  miles.  An  air  line  to  Cleveland  would  measure  220  miles, 
to  Sandusky  184  miles,  and  to  Toledo  180  miles.  A  near  approximation 
to  an  air  line  would  be  more  feasible  to  Sandusky  and  Toledo  than  to  Cleve- 
land, as  it  would  involve  less  additional  cost  over  the  chea[>est  practicable 
route.  An  air  line  to  Detroit,  through  Toledo,  would  be  135  miles  in 
length. 

For  passengers  between  Cincinnati,  Erie,  and  Buffalo,  the  Cleveland  Road 
will  be  preferred.  For  railroad  freights  the  shorter  and  chea)^er  lines  to 
Toledo  and  Sandusky,  in  summer,  will  have  the  preference.  The  heavy 
freights,  between  Cincinnati  and  Lake  Erie,  will,  of  course,  pass  by  canal, 
to  and  from  Toledo.  The  cost  of  a  railroad  between  these  ports  will  bo 
less,  by  some  25  per  cent,  than  the  Sandusky  Road,  owing  to  its  having 
been  a  pioneer  road,  paying  more  for  iron,  <lbc.,  has  cost,  ft  may,  also,  be 
oonstructed  for  a  less  amount  per  mile,  by  some  20  per  cent,  than  that 
which  connects  Cincinnati  with  Cleveland. 

And  here  it  will  be  appropriate  to  direct  our  attention  to  another  of  the 
main  trunk-lines  of  the  valley,  passing  through  Cincinnati.  Perhaps,  in  the 
fiir  future,  it  may  be  as  important  as  that  which  skirts  the  south  shore  of 
the  great  lahe.  Commencing  at  Detroit  and  terminating  at  New  Orleans 
and  Mobile,  it  would  pass  through  the  cities  of  Cincinnati,  Lexington,  and 
Nashville,  and  the  imjx)rtant  commercial  towns,  Toledo,  Dayton,  and  Flor- 
ence, besides  numerous  places  of  less  note.  By  a  short  branch  from  the 
Mobile  line,  it  would  reach  Pensacola ;  and,  by  roads  already  made,  it 
would  meet  the  south  shore  trunk-road  at  Cleveland  and  Sandusky— -by  the 
former,  passing  through  the  flourishing  city  of  Columbus.  By  this  road 
the  principal  gulf  cities  and  lake  cities  would  be  brought  into  close  com- 
manion  of  interest  and  feeling.  In  a  straight  line,  the  distance  between 
Detnnt  and  New  Orleans  is  940  miles.  A  feasible  route  could  probably  be 
found  not  exceeding  one  thousand  miles.  By  river,  from  New  Orleans  to 
Cindnnati  it  is  1,656  miles,  and  thence,  by  the  shortest  traveled  route,  to 
Detroit^  over  800  miles— together  1,860  miles.    This  road,  \i  judiAow'^Vf 
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located  and  managed,  would,  beyond  a  doubt,  be  pro6tabIe  to  its  ownen. 
Its  way  business,  if  it  bad  no  otber,  would  insure  that  result. 

Louisville  and  New  Orleans  will,  probably,  find  the  best  railroad  connec- 
tion with  the  lake  roads  by  way  of  Madison,  Lawrenceburgj,  and  Dayton. 
The  Cincinnati  roads,  thence  to  Lake  Erie,  will  bo  their  roads. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  Illinois,  in  connection  with  its  continuation  from 
Cairo  to  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  and  which  we  will  call  the  Cairo  line,  is 
by  some  deemed  the  most  important  trunk-line  between  the  gulf  and  the 
lakes.  Compared  with  that  which  is  to  pass  through  Cincinnati,  Nashville, 
&C.,  it  seems  to  fall  quite  in  the  rear.  Neither  the  towns,  the  natural  re- 
sources, the  popuiousness  of  the  region  it  traverses,  nor  its  railroad  connec- 
tions, are  equal  to  those  of  the  Cincinnati  line.  It  has,  besides,  the  disad- 
vantage of  reaching  Lake  Michigan  at  a  point  from  which,  in  the  transaction 
of  its  eastern  business,  a  navigation  of  more  than  700  miles  must  be  per- 
formed in  order  to  meet  the  advanced  position  on  Lake  Erie  which  the  (^a- 
cinnati  line  first  reaches.  This  will  bo  a  cheap  navigation,  but  it  will  cost 
something,  and  in  spring  and  fall  will  call  for  a  heavy  rate  of  insurance. 
The  Cincinnati  line  will  have  the  advantage,  too,  in  its  connection  with  the 
railroads  leading  from  Nashville  to  Charleston  and  Savannah.  The  time 
seems  distant,  if  it 'shall  ever  arrive,  when  any  other  route  between  the  lakes 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  will  take  precedence  of  that  through  Cincinnati. 
The  Cairo  line,  commencing  at  New  Orleans  and  passing  through  Jackson, 
would  have  the  advantage  of  the  railroad  business  of  the  river  towns,  Vicks- 
burg,  Memphis,  «fcc.,  and,  by  taking  a  course  from  Cairo  through  Indianap- 
olis to  Toledo,  reach  Lake  Erie  by  a  line  only  100  miles  longer  than  that  to 
Chicago. 

Another  trunk-line,  destined  to  a  high  rank,  is  that  which  is  to  connect 
St.  Louis,  the  city  of  the  Mississippi,  with  Lake  Erie,  at  Toledo.  Its  length 
by  an  air  line  would  be  408  miles,  and  by  the  most  profitable  route  need 
not  exceed  430  miles.  It  would  pass  over  the  lowest  summit  level  between 
the  upper  lakes  and  the  river  valley,  with  the  exception  of  that  near  Chi- 
cago. The  summit  at  Fort  Wayne  is  less  than  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
lake,  and,  practically,  the  whole  route  may  be  considered  horizontal.  It 
passes  along  the  richest  river  valleys  that  can  be  united  in  one  line  between 
the  great  lakes  and  rivers ;  and  its  course  is  right  for  the  most  direct  inter- 
course between  t]ie  northern  Atlantic  States,  Canada,  and  Europe,  and  the 
center  of  the  great  valley.  For  heavy  freight,  it  could  not  compete  success- 
fully with  the  route  from  St.  Louis,  by  way  of  Illinois  River  and  Canal. 
The  distance  by  the  two  routes  to  Lake  Erie  would  compare  as  follows : — 

From  St.  Louis  to  Lake  Erie  by  railroad miles  430  via  Toledo. 

**         **  *•        by  rivers,  OS oals,  and  lakes 1,067  via  Chicaga 

**        **  "by  railroad  and  lakes 970  via  Chicaga 

For  passengers  and  freight  of  high  value  in  proportion  to  weight,  the  di- 
rect route  would  be  preferred  in  summer,  and  would  monopolize  the  busi- 
ness in  winter.  At  St.  Louis  and  Toledo,  the  extent  of  navigation  it  would 
connect  would  be  great,  and  the  railroads  it  would  meet  extensive.  This  is 
to  be  one  of  thousands,  the  way  business  of  which  is  sure  to  pay  a  fair  divi- 
dend from  the  start,  and  the  termini  of  which  are,  by  nature  and  art,  the 
greatest  gathering  points  of  Commerce,  by  water  and  by  land,  which  can 
anywhere  be  found. 

Another  very  important  trunk-road,  between  St.  Louis  and  Cleveland, 
passing  through  Yandalia,  Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis,  Sydney,  Marion,  and 
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Shelby,  is  in  the  same  general  direction,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  transact  a  large 
through  passenger  business  and  a  way  traffic  that  would  of  itself  give  it  a 
liberal  support.  Eastern  freights  on  that  portion  of  this  road  west  of  Belle- 
fcuDtain,  dtAtined  for  water  transport,  will  find  their  cheapest  route  by  way 
of  Toledo  and  Sandusky. 

Several  of  the  trunk-lines  herein  mentioned  will  be  continued  west  of  the 
llississippi.  At  least  two  important  lines  will  be  occupied  from  St.  Louis — 
one  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  Jefferson  City  and  Independence,  and 
the  other  south-westerly  into  Arkansas.  From  Hannibal  and  Davenport,  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  roads  westward  to  the  Missouri  River  are  in  contem- 
plation, llio  former  will  connect  with  a  line  through  Springfield,  in  Illinois, 
to  Lafayette,  Iowa,  and  the  latter  with  the  Ilock  Island  lioad  to  Chicago. 

A  trunk-line  of  great  importance  will  be  that  which,  as  a  continuation  of 
the  roads  which  gather  firom  the  West  and  South-West  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Erie,  takes  its  course  north  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  so  on  down  the 
8t^  Lawrence  to  Quebec,  and  thence  to  HaliAix.  The  various  links  of  which 
it  is  composed  will  probably  be  constructed  within  the  next  five  years.  This 
will  be  a  rival  line  to  those  by  New  York  and  Boston  for  the  trnvel  between 
Europe  and  the  great  valley. 

The  foregoing  seem  to  be  the  leading  routes  along  which  the  most  pro- 
fitable railroads  of  the  great  plain  will  be  operated.  They  will  be  the  main 
fioes  on  which,  within  twenty  years,  the  thirty  millions  of  the  plain  will 
carry  on  their  traffic  with  each  other,  with  some  fifteen  millions  on  the  At- 
lantic border,  and  the  land  portion  of  their  Commerce  with  foreign  nations. 
At  how  small  a  cost  per  mile  they  may  be  built  and  operated,  compared 
with  the  railroads  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Eastern  States,  is  worthy  of 
special  note.  The  average  cost  in  Great  Britain  has  been  about  $170,000 
per  mile.  Mr.  Derby,  last  year,  made  the  average  cost  of  all  the  railroads 
in  the  United  States  a  fraction  less  than  $30,000  per  mile.  According  to  a 
tsbalar  statement  of  this  Magazine,  (vol.  xxv.,  p.  121,)  the  cost  in  Rhode  Is- 
land was  upwards  of  (52,000  per  mile ;  in  Massachusetts,  $45,433 ;  in  Penn- 
sylvania, $40,576;  in  Maryland,  $36,250;  in  New  York,  $36,861 ;  in  Ver- 
mont, $35,367 ;  in  Connecticut,  $31,757  ;  in  New  Hampshire,  $30,618 ;  in 
Maine,  $26,338 ;  in  South  Carolina,  $24,807 ;  and  in  New  Jersey,  $24,490. 
hi  all  the  other  States  the  cost  has  been  less  than  $20,000  per  mile. 

Some  of  these  have  not  been  thoroughly  built,  and  arc,  therefore,  no  cri- 
terion of  the  cost  of  roads  of  the  best  construction.  Improvements  in  su- 
perstructure, and  reduced  price  of  rails,  enable  companies  at  the  present 
time  to  build  at  less  than  heretofore.  The  railroads  now  in  operation  in 
the  West  have  cost  from  $14,000  to  $20,000  per  mile.  One  of  the  best, 
the  Cleveland  and  Columbus,  cost  $18,244.  It  could  now  be  made  as  well 
ibr  about  $15,000. 

A  railroad  eastward  of  Fort  Wayne,  la.,  upwards  of  130  miles  long,  is 
understood  to  have  been  let  to  responsible  contractors,  to  be  made  and  fin- 
ished for  the  running  of  the  engine,  including  equipage,  engine-houses,  and 
stations,  at  $12,000  the  mile.  Several  of  the  trunk-roads  before  mentioned, 
with  iron  at  present  prices,  could  be  built  in  the  best  manner  for  $15,000 
the  mile.  That  from  St  Louis  to  Toledo  could  be  made  deviating  but 
slightly  from  a  straight  line,  and  with  a  profile  as  nearly  horizontal  as  could 
be  desired.  It  could  probably  be  prepared  for  business  for  six  millions.  If 
any  one  thinks  stock  in  this  road  would  not  be  better  than  in  a  quartz  mi- 
ming company  of  California,  we  are  not  of  his  opinion. 
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The  ability  of  western  railroads  to  pay  their  owners  a  large  profit  has 
been  fully  proved.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  the  first  railroad  west  of 
Pennsylvania,  laid  with  a  T  rail,  was  brought  into  use.  The  Madison  and 
Indianapolis,  though  not  one  of  the  great  routes,  paid  during  its  last  fiscal 
year  10  per  cent  dividend,  after  setting  aside  JlOOjOOO  surplus  for  perma- 
nent improvement  of  the  road.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Central  and 
Southern  Michigan  Roads  have  paid  well,  although  the  former  cost  too  much, 
and  the  latter  has  but  recently  had  its  chief  portion  laid  with  a  T  rail. 
Neither  has  had  the  advantage  of  any  eastern  or  western  connection  with 
other  roRds. 

The  Cleveland  and  Columbus  Railroad  has  much  exceeded  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  sanguine  friends  in  the  amount  of  business  it  has  commanded, 
and  the  profits  it  has  been  able  to  divide.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable, 
in  a  degree,  to  the  Little  Miami  and  Mad  River  Roads.  No  well  constructed 
and  well  managed  w&stern  road  has  failed  to  yield  a  large  income.  Such 
being  the  result,  in  the  infancy  of  the  country,  and  without  a  connection 
with  the  eastern  system  of  railroads,  what  may  we  not  reasonably  expect 
when  the  population  shall  be  trebled,  their  economical  resources  quadrupled, 
and  connections  formed  with  other  lines  east,  west,  north,  and  south ;  all 
which  may  be  relied  on  to  come  to  pass  within  twenty  years. 

The  trunk-roads  of  the  plain  will  possess  an  advantage  over  those  in  a 
country  of  hills  and  ridges,  in  the  feasibility  of  making  branch  roads  in  any 
direction  which  the  local  wants  of  villages  may  require.  They  will,  also, 
be  much  aided  by  plank-roads  which,  in  the  wooded  country,  are  being  made 
from  nearly  every  considerable  village,  and  from  the  more  important  prairj 
towns. 

The  great  plain  is  provided  by  nature,  in  her  rivers  and  lakes,  with  navi- 
gable waters,  in  length  of  shores  to  be  counted  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
miles.  Within  twenty  years  more  than  ten  thousand  miles  of  railroad,  and 
double  that  extent  of  plank-roads,  will  connect  its  various  parts.  From 
mountain  to  mountain,  and  from  lake  to  gulf,  in  a  web  that  will  embrace 
the  whole  surface,  telegraph  wires  will  exchange  thoughts,  giving  to  the  en- 
tire population  of  30,000,000  a  community  of  ideas  and  interests  which 
must  soon  mold  them  into  a  decided  homogeneousness  of  character. 

By  means  of  the  St.  Lawrence  waters,  improved  for  the  passage  of  large 
seagoing  vessels  to  the  upper  lakes,  a  direct  ocean  Commerce  will  be  estab- 
lished ;  and,  by  the  Mississippi,  ocean  steamers  will  visit  Cincinnati,  Louis- 
ville, Cairo,  and  St.  Louis.  Twenty  years  soon  pass  away — but  their  effects 
on  the  beautiful  plain,  magical,  as  from  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are 
evolved,  they  may  seem,  will  last  forever.  Before  its  last  lustrum  shall  be 
entered  upon,  the  delusion,  so  hugged  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  that  with  them 
is  to  remain  the  empire  of  Commerce  for  this  continent,  will,  to  eyes  that 
are  open,  be  clearly  visible. 

How  rapid  is  the  transition  1  It  seems  but  yesterday,  when,  to  be  car- 
ried 80  miles  through  the  long  day  and  night,  seemed  a  great  advance  on 
the  earlier  means  of  western  travel.  A  few  short  years  will  enable  men 
living  on  the  great  lakes  and  the  Mexican  Gulf  to  meet  each  other  by  the 
light  of  the  same  day,  on  tlie  morning  of  which  they  leave  their  respective 
homes.  Four-fiflhs  of  the  dwellers  of  the  plain,  when  the  lines  of  railroad 
now  commenced  shall  be  completed,  with  their  tributaries  of  rail  and  plank- 
roads,  will  be  able  to  meet  each  other  in  some  centra]  place,  with  the  travel 
of  one  day  ;  and  half  of  them  may  have  ample  time  for  coming  together 
^  from  rise  of  mom  to  set  of  sun.''    The  people  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
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^^7  exchange  salutations  ivith  their  neighbors  of  the  Alleghanies  on  th* 
^•^cond  day  of  their  journey  towards  each  other.  Who  can  doubt  that  rail- 
^«ad$  aod  telegraphs  will  make  us  one  country  in  heart  as  in  government; 
^od  that  the  great  plain,  already  preponderating  in  popuLition,  will  fix 
>»'jthin  her  bosom,  during  the  present  century,  the  great  seats  of  Commerce 
^uid  power  of  the  nation.  j.  w.  s. 


Art.  TI.— PROTECTION  TS.  FREK  TRADE. 

THS   LAW    OF   PROGRESS   IN   THE    RELATIONS   OF   CAPITAL   AND   LABOR. 

FtKXMAX  Hunt,  Esq.,  Editor  MereharUt^  Magazine ;— - 

Sir  : — In  the  article  of  Professor  Smith  in  the  Merchants^  Magazine  for 
January,  1852,  he  appears  somewhat  discontented  that  the  discussion  be- 
tween him  and  myself  has  not  been  carried  on  under  a  correct  title.  He 
has,  however,  no  one  to  thank  but  himself  for  this  circumstance ;  for  it  arose 
out  of  bis  Quixotic  attempt,  at  all  hazards,  to  defend  Mr.  Carey *s  theory  of 
political  economy,  even  if  he  broke  in  unceremoniously  upon  the  discussion 
of  another  subject,  in  which  Mr.  Carey ^s  views  were  only  incidentally  men- 
tioned. For  my  part,  I  have  no  objection  to  any  title  which  he  may  please 
to  give  it,  or  to  any  issue  which  he  may  wish  to  make.  He  will  be  aware 
before  thb  reaches  him,  that  I  have  instinctively  followed  the  course  which 
he  has  pointed  out,  though  it  is  that  which  he  has  not  very  concisely  fol- 
lowed himself.  Having  got  thus  far,  I  am  rather  at  a  loss  to  proceed,  for 
the  Professor  appears  something  like  as  a  man  in  the  bush^  who,  being  without 
a  compass,  has  lost  his  way,  and  therefore  goes  round  and  round,  until  he 
comes  a(7ain  to  the  spot  from  whence  he  started.  I  am  also  fearful  that 
I  may  full  into  the  same  track,  for,  having  given  up  all  idea  that  the  Pro- 
fessor would  make  any  further  remarks  upon  my  last,  I  transmitted  to  you, 
several  weeks  since,  a  rejoinder,  of  which  I  have  not  a  correct  copy,  and 
therefore  such  a  circumstance  is  very  probable. 

But  to  the  subject.  The  first  and  second  pages  appear  to  be  quite  irrel- 
evant to  the  point  at  issue,  and  can  only  have  been  written  to  lead  the  mind 
of  the  reader  from  the  real  question.  We  are  not  at  issue  upon  the  in- 
creasing facilities  of  the  production  of  manufactures,  nor  upon  the  decreasing 
price  of  such  articles :  these  are  two  points  upon  which  we  perfectly  agree. 
On  the  third  page  I  find  the  following :  *'  R.  S.,  and  those  who  think  with 
him,  will  not  admit  the  supposition,  that  the  total  product  is  not  increased, 
by  at  least  a  sufficient  per  centage  to  pay  the  increased  proportion  going  to 
labor,  without  impairing  the  remainder  belonging  to  profit.  To  establish 
this  would  be  to  prove  that,  in  the  progress  of  society,  labor  is  devouring 
capital."  Now  this  does  not  appear  to  me  very  intelligible  at  first  sight, 
and  I  am  not  certain  that  I  understand  it,  or  even  that  the  Professor  himself 
is  aware  of  its  purport.  Now,  if  we  will  not  admit,  ^  that  the  total  product 
is  not  increased,"  ^c,  we  must  hold  to  the  contrary,  but  this  would  have 
precisely  the  opposite  effect,  to  that  which  the  Professor  states.  The  remi>- 
neration  of  labor  being  increased,  while  the  profit  on  capital  remained  the 
lame,  labor  would  obtain  all  the  advantage,  without  devouring  the  capital* 
But  this  would  be  equally  fatal  to  the  Carey  theory,  because  the  rate  o( 
profit  is  known  to  decrease  in  ali  countries,  and  therefore  no  acournvXatAOYA 
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could  take  place,  except  from  the  savings  of  labor;  and  no  increiv^ed  portion 
could  accrue  to  the  capitalist  as  taught  by  Mr.  Carey.  Neither  Ricardo  nor 
McCulloeh  saw  clearly  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  rent,  or  they  could 
not  have  supposed  that  profits  could  have  been  kept  intact  merely  by  keep- 
ing the  rate  of  wages  down.  For  if  we  were  to  concede  the  Carey  theory, 
that  the  most  productive  soils  are  la'^t  cultivated,  the  increased  production 
arising  from  that  circumstance  could  avail  nothing  against  the  extra  expense 
of  carrying  the  products  two  or  three  thousand  miles,  and  of  replacing  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  constantly  abstracted  by  the  increase  of  population  ;  and 
therefore  from  these  two  circumstances  a  constantly  increasing  amount  of 
labor  is  required,  to  bring  the  same  relative  amount  of  necessaries  to  the 
point  of  consumption.  When  the  lowest  kind  of  labor  has  been  brought  to 
that  point  of  remuneration  at  which  nature  refuses  to  increase  the  number 
of  that  class,  by  its  own  propagation,  the  encroachment  of  rent  continues,  by 
the  increase  and  competition  of  the  other  classes  of  society,  until  the  rate  of 
profit  reaches  that  point  at  which  further  accumulation  becomes  impossible; 
and  if  population  still  continues  to  increase,  capital  must  be  consumed. 
Wc  may  be  satisfied  of  this,  by  observing  the  continued  decrease  of  the 
rate  of  profit  in  England,  as  well  as  the  continued  and  increasing  amount  of 
emigration.  While  upon  this  point  I  must  be  excused  for  referring  again  to 
the  Professor's  article  of  November,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Porter's  statistics. 

He  says :  "  In  order  to  give  their  proper  weight  to  the  facts  collected  by 
Mr.  Porter,  we  ought  to  take  into  account  the  population  of  the  British 
islands  at  the  periods  to  which  they  relate.  Tiius,  between  1812  and  1848 
the  population  increased  about  50  per  cent:  according  to  the  theory  of 
Malthus  and  R.  S.,  the  number  of  persons  having  incoppes  between  £l50 
and  £500  ought  to  have  increased  in  a  lower  ratio,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
has  increased  threefold.  There  ought  to  have  been  less  than  46,000  of 
them,  while  there  were  91,101,  or  twice  as  many  as  the  law  of  the  English 
economists  allows." 

Now  I  am  not  aware,  that  the  English  economists  have  laid  down  any 
law  by  which  the  relative  increase  of  population  and  income  should  be  reg- 
ulated, but  I  think  the  more  we  study  these  statistics  the  more  we  shall  be 
satisfied  that  they  thoroughly  accord  with  the  Malthusian  and  Ricardo  doc- 
trine. It  is  true  that  an  idea  had  got  abroad  that,  relative  to  population, 
England  was  decreasing  in  wealth,  no  doubt  from  the  writings  of  the 
"Anti-Corn-Law  League,"  and  the  seiious  decrease  in  the  revenue;  and 
Still  this  may  be  the  fact,  Mr.  Porter's  statistics  notwithstanding.  Mr. 
Porter  has,  however,  proved,  that  the  income  of  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
population  hjis  increased,  but  the  increase  of  that  income  is  "  very  nearly 
threefold  greater  than  the  increase  during  the  same  period,  of  that  portion 
of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  subject  to  the  income  tax." 

The  statement  is,  that  there  are  91,101  individuals — of  course  including 
clergymen,  lawyers,  merchants,  tradesmen,  confidential  clerks,  agents,  en- 
gineers, professional  men  of  all  descriptions,  ])ublic  servants,  landowners 
and  fundholders,  and  skilled  mechanics,  whose  incomes  are  between  fifteen 
dollars  a  week  and  fifty — while  the  whole  of  the  vpper  and  middle  chisses 
include  only  109,000  persons — something  over  one  three- hundredth  part 
of  the  whole  population.  After  all,  this  is  no  proof  that  the  wealth  of  Eng- 
land has  materially  increased ;  there  are  the  290  individuals  to  each  one  of 
the  hundred  thousand,  whose  wealth  or  income,  according  to  Lord  John 
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^uasell  and  the  "  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,"  have  been  diminished,  which 
woulii  allow  a  pretty  good  margin  for  accumulation,  without  any  absolute  in- 
crease of  capital.     At  any  rate  it  is  a  startling  fact  disclosed  by  these  statis- 
tics, that  all  the  appendages  of  wealth  and  luxury  are  enjoyed — everything 
beyond  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  by  one  three-hundredth  part  of  the  pop- 
olation  of  Great  Britain.     We  cannot  forget  in  the  meantime,  that  the 
number  of  landowners  has  decreased,  from  two  hundred  and  forty  to  thirty 
thousand,  and  that  the  late  Sir  liobert  Peel  was  obliged  to  lay  a  tax  on 
property  and  income  to  maintain  the  revenue.     Verily  the  Professor's  '•  law 
of  progress"  works  slowly  in  England,  and  probably  he  will  admit  that  cir- 
cumstattces  alter  cases,  that  the  law  works  in  an  inverse  ratio — the  many 
grow  poor  while  the  few  grow  rich.     But  I  must  return  to  the  third  page 
of  the  January  article,  from  which  I  take  the  following:  "If  the  theory  of 
R.  S.  is  correct — if  capital  has  been  gaining  power  at  the  expense  of  labor, 
«nd  that  in  virtue  of  a  permanent  law,  which  must  continue  to  operate  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past — then  it  is  clear,  that  a  duplication  of  real  wages 
niQst  have  been  and  mu>t  ever  be  accompanied  by  more  than  a  du[)lication 
of  profits.     If  it  were  not,  profits  would  recede  relatively  to  wages,  and  our 
case  would  be  made  out.      If  it  were,  tiien  the  increase  of  wages  and 
and  tlie  still  greater  increase  of  profits  must  be  attended  by  a  diminution  of 
the  share  of  products  going  to  rent,  which  is  equally  faUd  to  the  Malthusian 
hypothesis.     The  conclu^ion  is  to  be  avoided  only  by  supposing  the  increase 
of  production  sufficiently  large  to  cover  a  duplication  and  more  than  a  dupli- 
cstion  of  rent,  after  satisfying  the  double  demand  of  labor  and  the  more 
than  double  demand  of  capital.     All  this,  too,  be  it  remembered,  with  a  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  commodities  to  the  consumer  of  more  than  fifty  per 
cenL" 

The  whole  of  this  paragraph  is  a  mass  of  mere  sophistry,  a  tissue  of  mis- 
representation and  false  reasoning.  In  the  first  place  no  one  has  said,  ^'  that 
capital  has  been  gaining  power  at  the  expense  of  labor,  in  virtue  of  a  per- 
nument  law,  which  must  continue  to  operate  in  the  future  as  in  the  past." 
The  law  laid  down  by  Ricardo  and  others  with  respect  to  wages,  may  be 
stated  as  follows:  the  wages  of  common  labor  must  always  recede  to  the 
amount  required  to  command  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life;  and  when 
the  price  of  n^'cewaries  permanently  rises  the  money  rate  of  wages  must 
also  rise,  to  cover  the  extra  cost,  or  the  laborers  must  diminish  in  number, 
until  an  equilibrium  is  produced,  either  by  an  increase  of  the  rate  of  wages 
or  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  necessaries.  When  labor  is  mixed  with  capital, 
as  it  is  in  the  c-u^e  of  skilled  labor,  notwithstanding  this  circumstance  it 
must  to  a  considerable  extent  follow  the  same  law ;  especially  where  the 
amount  of  capital  required  to  learn  the  trade  or  profession  is  small.  There- 
fore all  the  simpler  operations  of  manufacturing  industry  may  be  cla^^sed  in 
this  category.  The  Professor  speaks  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  I  have 
referred  to,  as  though  any  one  besides  himself  had  supposed,  or  hinted,  that 
k  duplication  of  real  wagt^s  had  at  any  time  taken  place  since  the  fall  of 
Adam.  It  may  be  admitted,  that  in  most  cases  of  the  invention  or  im- 
provement of  machinery,  the  workmen  have  to  some  extent  shared  in  the 
extra  amount  of  profit  produced  by  those  inventions ;  but  when  the  monop- 
oly of  the  invention  ceases,  wages  always  come  down  to  the  common  level. 
And  as  improvements  in  machinery  are  more  eflfective  for  the  production  of 
manufactures  than  for  food  and  raw  material,  the  manufacturing  cayltalki 
has  had  the  opportunity^  not  ou]y  of  reducing  his  workmen  U>  tAx^  \ovi^ 
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neoesftary  rate  of  wages,  but  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  labor  required, 
by  improvements  in  machinery,  for  the  production  of  a  given  amount  of 
manufactures,  has  allowed  him  at  various  times  to  obtain  an  increased  rate 
of  profit,  at  the  same  time  that  he  reduced  the  price  of  his  goods ;  and  this 
was  no  doubt  the  case  of  Lowell.  But  when  the  competition  of  the  foreign 
manufacturer  became  more  intense,  through  the  repeal  of  the  British 
"  corn  law,"  and  the  discovery  of  Californian  gold,  the  capitalist  doubled 
the  amount  of  machinery  to  each  hand,  and  thereby  nearly  doubled  the 
amount  of  production,  while  wages  remained  nominally  the  same,  although, 
as  I  have  since  heard,  they  were  absolutely  increased,  if  reckoned  in  money; 
but  not  relatively  to  production.  The  corporations  of  Lowell,  as  I  under- 
stand, have  been  in  the  habit  of  finding  the  hands  board,  and  as  the  prices 
of  food  and  other  necessaries  increased,  the  price  of  board  was  also  increased, 
at  the  expense  of  the  corporations ;  this  may  serve  to  show  the  operation  of 
the  principle  of  rent,  upon  the  profits  of  capital  and  labor.  But  the  time 
arrived,  when  for  the  interest  of  the  capitalist  it  became  necessary  that  the 
rate  of  wages  should  be  absolutely  reduced,  and  as  this  was  already  too  low 
for  the  convenience  of  the  operatives,  many  of  them  chose  to  migrate  in 
search  of  other  employment,  and  the  mills  either  became  silent  or  worked 
with  little  or  no  profit  at  all.  Thus  if  wages  have  not  been  lowered  in 
money  rate,  we  may  say  with  Carlyle,  "Thanks  to  the  inexhaustible  Westy 

Before  taking  my  final  leave  of  the  very  ingenious  paragraph  which  I  have 
quoted,  I  would  remind  the  Professor,  that  *'the  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
commodities  to  the  consumer  of  more  than  fifty  per  cent,"  relates  only  to 
those  commodities  of  which  manufacturing  wages  form  the  greatest  part  of 
the  cost  of  production — the  prices  of  food  and  raw  material  tending  con- 
stantly to  increase.  With  regard  to  my  views  "in  reference  to  rent  enter- 
ing into  the  price  of  commodities,"  I  think  Professor  Smith  might  have 
gleaned  that  from  ray  previous  articles ;  but,  not  wishing  to  be  misunder- 
stood, I  will  take  the  opportunity  to  say,  that  in  my  opinion,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  all  the  equal  and  necessary  expenses  of  production  must 
eventually  enter  into  the  price  of  every  commodity,  but  as  rent  is  evoked  by 
the  excess  of  demand  over  supply,  although  it  be  a  component  part  of  the 
price,  it  is  not  an  element  of  cost,  and  it  would  be  paid  whether  the  supply 
be  increased  or  not,  acting  as  a  premium  upon  land  capital :  and  therefore 
what  may  be  correctly  termed  rent  does  not  enhance  the  price  of  any  com- 
modity. 

I  must  now  pass  over  a  certain  quotation  from  Mai  thus,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  necessary  prop  to  the  learned  Professor's  argument,  for  he 
has  quoted  it  three  or  four  times,  and  also  the  page  from  McCulloch,  to  come 
the  more  readily  at  the  Professor's  summing  up  of  that  page.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  It  teaches  that  wages  rise  ijecause  labor  becomes  more  inefficient — 
that  more  is  given  because  less  is  received — that  capital  pays  a  larger  divi- 
dend to  labor,  because  the  fund  from  which  it  has  to  pay  is  diminished. 
Now,  it  is  true,  that  the  exposition  from  McCulloch,  of  the  operation  of 
wages  and  cultivation,  is  not  quite  so  guardedly  expressed  as  to  prevent  a 
disingenuous  construction,  but  Professor  S.noith  must  be  aware  that  it  will 
not  bear  such  a  construction  as  he  has  put  upon  it.  Let  us  quote :  "  A  rise 
in  wages  is  seldom  or  never  exactly  coincident  with  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
necessaries,  but  they  can  never  be  very  far  separated.  The  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  is,  in  fact,  the  cost  of  producing  labor.  The  laborer  can- 
not work  if  he  is  not  supplied  with  the  means  of  subsistence."    Thus,  in- 
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fttead  of  wages  having  a  tendency  to  rise,  according  to  this  they  have  a 
tendency  to  fall,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  they  cannot  rise,  beyond  a  bare 
subsistence.  Neither  is  it  exactly  correct  to  say,  that  "  labor  becomes  more 
inefficient,''  but,  rather,  that  the  land  upon  which  it  is  necessarily  employed, 
is  less  fertile,  or  at  a  greater  distance  from  market;  and  therefore  it  requires 
a  greater  amount  of  labor  for  the  production  of  a  given  amount  of  food.  It 
would  therefore  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  as  capital  becomes  more  in- 
efficient, the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  has  a  tendency  to  rise,  and  there- 
fore real  wages  diminish,  but  as  it  is  necessary  that  the  laborer  should  exist, 
the  money  rate  must  be  increased  to  make  good  the  de6ciency.  That  would 
have  been  much  nearer  the  truth ;  but  let  us  see  how  American  labor  is 
paid. 

The  Professor  says:  "Our  system,  on  the  contrary,  teaches  that  labor  is 
more  highly  paid,  both  as  to  proportion  and  as  to  absolute  amount,  when  it 
contributes  and  where  it  contributes,  and  because  it  contributes  most  to  swell 
the  gross  quantity  of  the  products  out  of  which,  or  from  the  value  of  which, 
wages  must  be  derived,  when,  and  where,  and  bf  cause,  it  is  roost  produc- 
tiFe."  This  description  of  the  mode  of  remunerating  labor  in  this  country 
appears  to  me  equally  loose  with  that  of  McOuUoch,  and  in  fact  not  very 
materially  different,  but  with  the  characteristic  ingenuity  of  Professor  Smith, 
it  could  no  doubt  be  made  to  mean  anything,  to  suit  circumstances.  The 
Lowell  operatives,  however,  were  not  paid  according  to  production,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  necessary  rate  of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Eng- 
lish laborer.  When  the  price  of  food  raised,  the  increased  cost  was  paid 
out  of  the  profits  of  capital  instead  of  wages.  The  Professor  continues: 
''It  (labor)  is  not  allowed  to  monopolize  all  the  gain  resulting  from  its  supe- 
rior efficiency,  though  it  obtains  the  larger  share.  Part  is  retained  by  the 
capital  through  the  increased  aid  of  which  it  was  enabled  to  effect  enlarged 
and  improved  results ;  part  goes  to  the  consumer  by  the  fall  of  price." 

The  perfect  ideality  of  the  Professor's  theory  of  the  remuneration  of  labor 
is  enough  to  make  one  laugh,  if  the  subject  were  not  of  too  serious  a  nature 
for  jesting ;  ho  really  appears  to  be  as  innocent  of  the  operations  of  this  out- 
of  door  world  as  Casper  Hauser  could  possibly  be  after  his  twenty  years'  con- 
finement. If  he  will  be  pleased  to  ask  the  next  working  man  which  he  meets 
in  the  city  of  Rochester,  whether  his  wages  will  provide  his  family  with  as 
many  necessaries  now  as  they  would  ten  years  ago,  he  will  then  understand 
how  much  the  laborer  is  benefited  by  his  larger  share  of  the  profits,  and 
how  much  the  consumer  is  benefited  by  the  superior  efficiency  of  labor. 
But  to  proceed.  The  Professor  thinks,  "  that  it  may  be  objected  to  the  ar- 
gument founded  upon  the  diminished  proportion  which  the  declared  or  real 
yalue  of.  exports  from  Great  Britain  bears  to  their  official  value,  or  quantity, 
that  it  is  limited  to  manufactured  commodities,  and  that  the  advance  in  real 
wages  resulting  in  the  diminution  in  their  cost,  may  be  counteracted  by  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  agricultural  products."  That  is  very  true,  it  may  be  ob- 
jected to  on  that  account ;  but  the  Professor  thinks,  that  the  statistics  which 
he  cited  in  the  November  number,  of  the  agricultural  production  of  France, 
and  the  statement  of  Mr.  Malthus,  before  referred  to,  of  the  average  propor- 
tbn  which  rent  bears  to  the  value  of  the  produce  in  England  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  that  objection.  This  appears  to  be  a  little  in  the  mode  of  begging 
the  question. 

Suppose  one  were  to  say  to  an  English  workman :  "  Why,  you  need  not 
complain,  that  manufacturing  wages  have  been  lowering  for  Wifs  l«At  \!bia\jj 
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jeaiv;  your  condition  roust  be  mending;  it  hits  been  proved  by  some  staUt- 
tical  calculations,  that  the  production  of  food  in  France  has  been  quadrupled, 
relatively  to  the  increase  of  population,  within  the  last  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years ;  therefore  the  working  chisses  of  England  must  be  in  a  thriving 
condition ;  besides,  the  celebrated  Mr.  Malthus  made  a  statement  some 
forty  years  ngo,  to  the  effect,  that  the  wages  of  labor  must  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  rent,  therefore  you  ought  not  to  complain,  for  he  ought  to  know." 
In  such  a  case  would  not  the  workman  think  the  party  mad  who  volunteer- 
ed this  consolation  ?  Would  he  not  ask,  what  had  the  statistic^)  of  France 
to  do  with  the  condition  of  English  workmen  ?  or  the  sUitement  of  Mr. 
Malthus  with  the  present  time  ?  But  the  Professor  tells  us  in  the  former 
part  of  his  article,  "  that  he  knows  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in 
England  is  bad  enough,  and  that  of  those  in  France  still  worse,*'  and  yet 
now,  he  would  persuade  as,  contrary  to  the  testimony  he  has  given  us,  and 
in  opposition  to  his  own  assertion,  that  their  condition  has  been  constantly 
improving. 

According  to  the  statistics  quoted  by  Professor  Smith,  the  prices  of  manu- 
factures exported  from  (ireat  Britain  within  the  last  thirty  years,  have  been 
reduced  nearly  sixty  per  cent;  and  according  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  also 
quoted  by  the  Professor,  we  find^  that  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  same  time 
has  fallen  something  less  than  forty.  But  we  must  remember  that  the 
whole  of  this  reduction  in  the  price  of  manufactures,  has  fallen  entirely  upon 
wages  and  profits,  as  the  raw  material  of  which  they  are  fabricated,  has  in 
the  meantime  maintained  its  price,  if  it  has  not  increased ;  therefore  the 
cost  of  labor,  frpm  some  cause  or  other,  must  be  considerably  less  than  this 
would  represent.  But  we  ought  to  make  some  allowance  for  the  peculiar 
position  in  which  prices  have  been  placed  by  the  repeal  of  t!  e  **  corn  law," 
and  the  throwing  open  of  the  trade  in  provisions  to  the  whole  world.  Even 
under  present  circumstances  manufacturing  productions  have  fallen  relatively 
twenty  per  ctint ;  but  what  might  have  been  the  case  under  other  commercial 
jK)licy  we  can  only  guess. 

The  Professor  next  quotes  statistics  to  show  the  large  comparative  de- 
crease of  the  agricultural  population  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  assuming 
a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  agricultural  production,  but  I  think  it  unnecessary 
to  say  anything  upon  this  point,  except  that  I  think  it  would  bo  strange  if 
the  improvements  in  agricultural  implements  had  not  the  efiect  of  keeping 
the  number  of  hands  nearly  stationary,  in  a  stationary  busiress.  I  would 
now  call  particular  attention  to  the  Professor's  quotation  from  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  (on  page  36,)  in  which  is  shown  the  relative  progress  of  population, 
and  the  production  of  agricultural  produce,  for  thirty  years  previous  to  1841. 
From  these  statistics  it  appears  that  the  population  has  increased  alx)Ut  seven 
per  cent  more  than  the  production  of  wheat,  in  thirty  years,  under  the  strict- 
est system  of  protection  to  agriculture,  and  at  a  time  when  two-fifths,  or  up- 
wards of  twenty  millions  of  acres  of  waste  lands  remained  untitled.  It  ap- 
pears also,  from  these  statistics,  that  the  price  of  wheat  has  fallen  from  an 
average  of  88s.  to  56s.  9d.  in  the  same  period.  The  Professor  says:  '*It 
would  be  easy  to  bring  any  quantity  of  testimony  upon  the  point  under 
consideration."  I  can  only  say,  that  I  have  no  objection  to  as  much  as  he 
chooses,  nor  to  rest  the  case  upon  what  he  has  already  produce  J.  He  ap- 
pears to  think  I  have  stated  the  rise  in  rent  something  too  high.  I  have  no 
objection,  however,  to  Mr.  Porter^s  statement,  as  he  appears  to  like  it  best. 
According  to  Mr.  Porter,  rent  has  increased  throughout  the  United  King* 
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dom  150  per  cent,  while  the  production  of  wheat  has  increased  little  more 
than  25  per  cent — the  price  having  decreased  in  the  same  period  40  per 
cent  Rent  would,  therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Porter's  statement,  at  this 
time  bay  four  times  the  wheat  in  England  as  it  would  thirty  years  ngo ; 
making  an  increase  of  income  to  the  landowner  of  300  per  cent,  while  the 
fanner  has  increas;^d  the  crop  only  25.  The  proportion  which  rent  would 
bear  to  the  crop  would  bo  represented  as  follows :  crop  125,  rent  2  '^0.  Thus, 
if  rent,  as  according  to  Mnlthus,  (the  statement  quoted  four  times  by  the 
Profrtwr,)  bore  the  proportion  of  two-fifths,  or  40  [)er  cent,  of  the  crop,  it 
would  DOW  stand  as  00  to  125 — the  proportion  of  rent  to  the  crop  having 
been  augmented  from  two-fifths  to  more  than  three-and-ahalf  fifths ;  proving 
that  Malthus  was  either  originally  mistaken  as  U:)  the  proportion  and  opora- 
^OD  of  rent,  or  that  circumstances  have  materially  altered  those  proportions 
wd  operations  since  his  time ;  and  that  Mr.  Carey's  theory  of  the  superior 
increase  of  food  to  population,  with  a  decreasing  proportion  to  rent,  is  an 
utter  fallacy.  And  yet  the  Professor  sums  up  this  matter  in  the  following 
modest  strain :  **  If  we  suppose  the  same  rate  of  progress  to  have  existed  in 
the  ten  years  preceding  1801  as  since,  the  increase  of  population  between 
1790  and  1841  will  amount  to  73  per  cent.  The  rent  has  advanced,  ac- 
cording to  Porter,  150  per  cent,  or  twice  as  fast,  and  inasmuch  as  the  prod- 
uce bas  augmented  according  to  Malthus,  twice  as  much  as  rent,  it  has  in- 
creased four  times  as  rapidly  as  the  consumers."  Thus,  after  giving  us 
"unexceptionable  testimony"  from  tlie  Edinburgh  Review,  and  the  assu- 
ttnce  of^  the  "exceeding  great  increase  of  agricultural  production"  from 
Ur.  Porter,  the  Professor  makes  no  calculation  as  to  the  relative  increase 
of  produce  and  population  from  the  statistics  he  had  quoted,  but  makes  a 
8QpjX)sition  as  to  the  increase  of  population,  and  then  adds  together  the 
iDcrease  of  rent  and  the  statement  of  Malthus,  to  prove  that  agricultural 
produce  had  quadrupled,  when  the  statistics  show  that  it  had  increased  only 
25  per  cent 

The  Professor  pursued  the  same  mode  of  begging  the  question  with  the 
French  statistics  in  the  former  part  of  his  article,  when  the  price  of  wheat 
showed,  according  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  that  the  increase  of 
crop  was  not  equal  to  that  of  population.    The  Profe-sor  proceeds  to  say, 
''he  thinks  it  has  been  made  apparent,  that  capita]  in  land  follows  the  same 
W  as  that  of  moveable  property."     Now,  I  think  quite  the  contrary.     I 
think  it  has  been  proved,  that  the  value  of  land  in  England,  as  measured 
w  rent,  has  increased  500  per  cent  more  than  the  produce ;  and  this  is  a 
premium  obtained  out  of  the  profit  of  circulating  capital ;  and  all  without 
Wpense  to  the  lar;downer.    The  Professor's  ideas  of  capital  appear  to  be 
lomcwhat  confus(?d,  but  no  doubt  that  may  arise  in  some  measure,  from  the 
Hlsurdity  of  the  theory  which  he  advocates.     Many  persons  suppose  that  all 
Wealth  is  capital.    Large  amounts  of  wealth  may  be  accumulated,  sold,  and 
Qsed,  but  capital  must  at  all  times  be  limited  by  the  power  of  j)roducing 
ibeoi  ite  necessaries.    It  i?  this  circumstance  which  causes  the  difference  in 
tlie  operation  of  price,  between  manufactured  articles  and  raw   j)roduce. 
Money,  whether  of  paper  or  of  gold,  beyond  a  certain  necesssary  amount,  is 
Bot  capital ;  and  as  it  is  not  consumed,  beyond  the  necessary  wear,  it  depre- 
dates faster  than  any  other  commodity. 

The  protectionists  are  complaining  of  the  falling  off  of  the  exports  of 
breadfttuffs,  &c. ;  but  they  should  remember  that  the  cheapest  article  must 
be  exported.    This  has  not  been  caused  by  any  lack  of  demand  iu  Ei\g\«u&^ 
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bot  because  we  had  more  money  than  grain.    But  to  return  to  our  sub} 
The  Professor  continues,  in  rather  a  pedantic  and  supercilious  tone,  to  sho  " 
his  own  and  the  superiority  of  the  Carey  school,  over  that  of  Ricardo  aii^ 
Malthus,  in  the  following  manner :  "  The  difficulty  with  the  Ricardo  aa 
Malthus  school  of  economists  is,  that  instead  of  observing  the  facts,  an 
endeavoring  to  deduce  a  theory  from  them,  they  have  invented  an  hypotb^  — 
818  to  which  they  are  determined  that  facts  shall  be  mnde  to  conform.     It  i3 
the  old  error  of  the  middle  age  scholastics,  from  which  it  has  been  supposed 
that  Bacon  had  redeemed  the  human  intellect.     Its  followers  are  so  given 
over  to  strong  delusion,  that  they  answer  the  characteristic  descnption  of 
8hakspeare,  of  which  we  have  during  the  last  year  had  so  many  brilliant 
examples, 

** '  And  like  a  scurvy  politician  seem  to  eee 
The  thiDg  that  its  not' " 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  vie  with  the  Professor  in  quoting  Sbakspeare,  for, 
not  being  in  possession  of  Mr.  Clark's  Concordance,  I  might  not  quote  cor- 
rectly; I  shall  therefore  give  that  up;  but  I  must  take  leave  to  say,  that  I 
think  he  has  made  a  material  mistake  in  the  first  line  of  our  quotntion,  as  to 
who  are  the  parties  implicated  in  the  "strong  delusion,"  which  I  must  leave 
to  others  to  correct     With  regard  to  "  the  old  error  of  the  middle  age,  from 
which  it  has  bcf'n  supposed  that  Bacon  had  redeemed  the  human  intellect," 
I  can  only  say,  that  unless  that  commodity  called  human  intellect  bad  been 
stowed  away  somewhere  in  a  large  reservoir,  so  that  it  might  have  been 
doled  out  to  those  who  were  deficient,  I  can  see  no  ground  for  the  supposed 
redemption :  for  I  know  certain  people  in  the  community  whose  intellect  is 
60  small  that  they  cannot  perceive  tlie  truth,  even  if  they  strike  their,  heads 
against  it.     But  I  must  now  return  to  the  Professor,  at  whom  I  hope  no 
one  will  suspect  I  have  been  hinting,  although  he  appears  to  proceed  with- 
out  rule  or  compass,  for  he  quotes  again  some  passages  from  the  June 
article,  which  he  had  quoted  and  conmiented  upon  in  a  former  number, 
which  I  must  be  allowed  to  notice.     He  savs :  "  R.  S.  asks,  if  food  tends  to 
increase  more  rapidly  than  population,  how  is  it  that  capital  has  accumu- 
lated unequally  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  that  number  rapidly  decreasing 
in  all  countries  ?"  and  then  proceeds  as  follows :  **  We  have  shown  by  uiiira- 
peachable  authorities  of  this  very  sect,  that  the  number  is  not  decreasing 
but  increasing."    Thus  it  is  conceded,  that  **  capital  has  accumulated  une- 
qually in  the  hands  of  a  few  " — so  few  in  England,  that  out  of  a  population 
of  about  thirty  millions,  one  hundred  and  nine  thousand  comprise  the  whole 
of  the  middle  and  aristocratic  classes,  when,  less  than  half  a  century  ago,  the 
land  alone  was  divided  among  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  proprietors — 
showing  most  conclusively,  that  although  the  number  of  taxable  individuals 
may  have  increased  within   certain  limits,  since  1812,  including  large  as 
well  as  small  incomes,  down  to  £l  50  a  year,  that  this  number  of  taxable  in- 
dividuals has  increased  by  the  absorption  of  the  capital  of  the  other  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand — proving,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the 
other  part  of  the  allegation,  that  "the  number  of  capitiilists  is  rapidly  de- 
creasing."    From  the  same  par^raph  from  which  we  quoted  before,  we 
have  another  quotation  from  the  June  number  to  the  following  eftect :  **  If 
food  tends  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  population,"  asks  R.  S.,  "  what 
gives  capital  a  continually  increasing  power  over  the  wages  of  labor?" 

The  Professor  then  says:  "It  has  been  shown  that  labor  is  more  and 
more  emancipating  itself  with  the  progress  of  population  and  capital."    To 
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^lis  I  must  decidedly  object    The  French  statistics  produced  in  the  former 
J>art  of  the  article,  were  obviously  mere  calculations,  without  taking  into 
Account  the  whole  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  as  shown  before ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish statistics  contradict  the  conclusion.    The  Professor  says,  (on  page  35,) 
**The  number  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Great  Britain  has  been  constantly 
^ecreahing  in  the  proportion  which  it  bore  to  the  whole  population  and  the 
crop.    Thus,  Mr.  Porter  informs  us,  (Progress  of  the  Nation,  vol.  i.,  p.  148,) 
that  the  total  number  of  families  in  Great  Britain  has  increased,  between 
1811  and  1831, from  2,544,'216  to  8,414,175,  or  at  the  rate  of  34  per  cent; 
the  number  of  families  employed  in  agriculture  has  increased  only  from 
896,998  to  961,134,  or  at  the  rate  of  7J  per  cent.     It  was  shown  by  the 
census  of  1841,  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  agricultural  labor 
was  less  absolutely  and  of  course  still  less  proportionally  than  in   1831. 
We  are  not  yet  furnished  with  the  information  upon  this  point  obtained  by 
the  census  of  1851,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  same  decrease  in  the 
proportion  of  agricultural  laborers  has  continued  down  to  the  present  pe- 
riod."   Now,  this  information  exactly  accords  with  our  previous  deductions, 
and  contradicts  those  of  the  Professor. 

The  large  farmers  and  large  landowners  in  England  have  constantly  been 
•wallowing  up  the  small  ones,  and  forcing  this  part  of  the  agricultural  pop- 
nktion  into  the  cities,  to  increase  the  middle  or  the  working  classes,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  and  although  the  number  of  persons  having  incomes  of  fifteen 
dollars  a  week  and  upwards  to  fifty,  may  have  increased  in  a  larger  ratio 
than  population,  this  has  been  produced,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  by  the 
accretion  of  smaller  capitals,  and  therefore  sustains  my  previous  statement, 
that  the  number  of  capitalists  is  rapidly  decreasing.     While  the  number  of 
taxable  individuals  has  increased,  in  relation  to  population,  at  the  rate  of 
UO  per  cent,  the  increase  of  the  wealth  of  that  class  has  been  "  very  nearly 
threefold  greater,"  than  the  increa<^  of  the  class  it«elf.     And,  in  relation  to 
population,  the  landowners  have  decreased  within  the  same  period  750  per 
cent;  therefore  each  of  the  150  of  the  taxable  individuals  must  have  ab- 
sorbed the  capital  of  ^ve  of  the  missing  landowners.     Notwithstanding  the 
nipid  relative  decrease  of  the  English  agricultural  population,  (350  per  cent 
in  twenty  years,)  we  are  informed,  both  by  the  statistics  from  the  Edinburgh 
Beriew,  and  the  quotations  from  Mr.  Porter,  of  the  "  exceeding  great  in- 
crease of  agricultural  production  in  the  same  period ;  showing  that  the  land 
has  not  been  going  out  of  cultivation,  but  that  the  labor  has  been  driven  off, 
and  replaced  by  a  larger  proportionate  amount  of  capital,  in  the  shape  of 
improved  machinery ;  and  therefore  the  wages  of  labor  must  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  minimum  of  subsistence,  and  their  numbers  thinned,  either  by 
the  operation  of  nature's  immutable  law,  or  forced  into  the  large  towns,  to 
compete  for  subsistence  with  the  manufacturing  populations.    Thus,  while 
(according  to  Professor  Smith)  "  the  labor  cost  of  agricultural  products  has 
been  diminished,*'  capital  has  increased  unequally  in  the  hands  of  a  fewy 
and  increased  its  power  over  labor,  while  rent  also  has  increased.    Thus  the 
Professor  has  assisted  me  to  demonstrate  those  facts,  of  which  I  was  previ- 
ously aware,  and  for  which  I  owe  him  my  most  cordial  thanks. 

From  the  last  quotation  be  proceeds  as  follows :  *'  It  certainly  was  a 
plausible  figment  of  the  imagination,  that  men  in  the  first  instance  appro- 
priate the  most  fertile  soils,  and  only  take  the  inferior  grades  into  cultiva- 
tkm,  as  they  are  driven  to  it  by  necessity;  for  forty  years  the  assertion  that 
.th«y  did  so,  stood  uncontradicted."    I^ow  I  beg  leave  to  say,  V\\\i  a\\  ^u^ 
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deference  to  Professor  Smith  and  the  Carey  school  in  general,  that  id  my 
humble  opinion,  it  is  not,  at  this  moment,  of  the  slightest  imaginable  consd- 
quence,  whether  the  assertion  were  or  were  not  a  figment  of  the  imagiofr- 
tion,  for  the  principle  of  rent  derived  from  it,  could  operate  ovdy  so  long  as 
society  remained  in  the  agricultural  state.  As  soon  as  Commerce  and  man- 
ufactures began  to  collect  people  into  large  masses  that  principle  of  rent 
was  modified,  and  could  only  operate  to  the  smallest  possible  extent,  and 
another  principle  of  rent,  kindred  in  its  operation,  sui)ervened,  which  bad, 
and  continues  to  have,  the  same  effect  as  the  original.  And  although  this 
principle  was  not  perceived  by  Malthus,  Ricardo,  or  McCulloch,  many  of  the 
general  axioms,  and  the  final  conclusions  of  those  writers,  remain  intact^ 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  it  may  be  said,  that  I  belong  to  the  same  schooL 
But,  notwitstanding,  this  '*  figment  of  the  imagination  "  must  be  placed  to 
the  account  of  the  Professor's  favorite  author  upon  political  economy,  Adam 
Smith,  iis  1  have  before  demonstrated,  though  he  did  not  carry  it  out  to  its 
legitimate  results,  lie  also  perceived  and  enunciated  that  part  of  the  ttlii- 
mate  principle  of  rent  which  operates  by  the  collection  of  large  masses  oi 
people  in  cities,  requirincr  food  and  raw  materials  of  every  description  to  be 
carried  from  a  greater  distance,  and  therefore  requiring  an  extra  amount  of 
labor  for  the  same  relative  supply  of  necessaries  to  a  given  point ;  leaving 
out  that  part  of  the  principle  operating  by  the  necessary  abstraction  of  fer- 
tility by  the  increase  of  population — the  loss  of  manure  in  various  ways,  and 
the  consequent  extra  amount  of  labor  required  to  obtain  materials  to  keep 
up  the  fertility  of  the  poorer  and  more  distant  soils. 

The  Professor  thinks  that  the  admission  in  the  June  article  ^Hhat 
mankind  will  at  all  times  cultivate  the  most  available  soils,  those  that  will 
produce  the  largest  returns  for  the  labor  and  cajjital  ready  at  the  time  to 
be  invested,"  oversets  the  Malthusian  theory — assisted  also  by  the  following 
assertion :  "  And  that  it  is  not  until  labor  is  cheapened  by  competition,  that 
society  can  be  forced  into  the  expenses  of  clearing  and  draining,  which,  in 
some  instances,  cost  more  than  the  land  was  originally  worth."  Now,  I 
must  say,  that  I  do  not  perceive  any  material  difference  between  either  of 
these  propositions  and  the  general  principles  of  the  Malthusian  and  the 
Ricardo  theory.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  an  individual  possessing  com- 
mon sense,  or  the  common  instincts  of  nature,  would  go  two  miles  from  hie 
dwelling  to  cultivate  a  piece  of  land,  when  he  might  cultivate  other  land  of 
equal  quality  at  one  half  the  distance,  or  that  he  would  go  to  the  expense  of 
clearing  and  draining,  while  there  was  other  land  to  cultivate  Uiat  would 
pay  the  common  rate  of  profit.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  an  individual 
go  two  miles  instead  of  one,  to  cultivate  a  piece  of  land,  it  would  be  be- 
cause it  was  "  the  most  available,"  or,  in  other  words,  its  relative  fertiUty 
must  be  such  as  to  overpay  the  extra  cost  of  labor  required  ;  and  in  regard 
to  clearing  and  draining  it  is  also  evident,  that  as  soon  as  labor  and  capital 
are  sufficiently  cheap  and  plentiful  to  allow  of  the  cultivation  of  such  land, 
bringing  the  common  rate  of  profit,  or  the  next  best  rate  to  the  common 
rate,  it  will  be  cultivated.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  so  long  as  self- 
interest  is  the  universal  motive  of  mankind,  the  rate  of  profit  could  not  in- 
crease ;  simply  because  every  individual  would  take  the  most  available  oi 
the  best  land  first.  There  is  no  other  way  of  accounting  correctly  for  the 
decrease  of  the  rate  of  profit  upon  capital. 

Money  and  the  precious  metals  might  be  increased  indefinitely,  but  thii 
would  not  decrease  the  rate  of  profit  upon  capital.    The  precious  metalf 
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have  the  least  pretension  to  be  called  capital,  of  any  existing  commodity. 
Under  these  circumstances  their  relative  value  would  be  lowered,  but  the 
principal  and  interest  would  maintain  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as 
Wore,  and  the  rate  of  profit  would  still  be  indicated  by  a  decrease  in  the 
wle  of  interest.  From  these  premises  we  are  therefore  bound  to  say,  that 
if* food  increased  faster  than  population,"  the  rate  of  profit  must  also  in- 
crease, which  neither  Mr.  Carey  nor  Professor  Smith  will  assert.  Whether 
"Malthus  and  Ricardo,  if  alive,  would  emphatically  have  declined  such  testi- 
mony" as  that  which  I  have  just  quoted  from  a  former  article,  I  am  not 
tbie  to  say,  but  this  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  I  never  (guarantied  (by 
iojplication  or  otherwise)  anything  beyond  their  general  and  ultimate  con- 
dosions.  I  therefore  cannot  be  held  accountable  for  their  errors  and  mis- 
takes. But  I  cannot  admit  that  their  theory  of  cultivation  wa^  an  error, 
thongh,  as  1  have  before  stated,  it  is  now  of  no  consequence  whether  it  were 
nor  not;  one  thing  is  certain,  that  there  are  more  than  twenty  millions  of 
acres  of  land  in  England  untilled,  which  the  **  corn  law"  fiiiled  to  force  into 
coltivation;  as  also  the  present  low  rate  of  profit;  and  yet  England  import- 
ed in  1850,  seventy-two  millions  of  bushels  of  grain. 

Professor  Smith  has  also  quoted  Professor  Johnson  to  show  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  lo«s  of  manure,  by  the  sewerage  of  each  town  of  a  thousand  in- 
bbitaots,  is  equal  to  the  fertility  required  for  the  production  of  a  thou^iand 

3 Darters  of  wheat,  which  I  should  presume  does  not  assist  the  Professor^s 
leorv  of  production.  Although  quoted  from  a  free-trade  article  in  the 
North  British  Review,  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ,  both  from  the  reviewer 
ttd  Professor  Johnson,  for  although  these  calculations  are  very  ingenious, 
tod  well  calculated  to  attract  the  unthinking,  little  or  no  dependence  can 
be  placed  npon  them.  It  is  pretty  well  understood,  that  this  is  the  only 
loss  of  manure  permitted  in  England,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
ioM  is  overratea,  as  party  writers  are  apt  to  overrate  small  matters.  For 
sixlj  years  England  has  been  an  importer  of  raw  produce  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  more  especially  within  the  last  thirty,  she  has  imported  vast 
quantities  of  grain,  beef,  pork,  lard,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  cofice,  tea,  sugar, 
ipiees,  cotton,  hemp,  llax,  tallow,  hides,  <&c.,  besides  manures.  Thus  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  she  imports  one-third  of  her  consumption,  and, 
•ccording  to  the  writer  in  the  North  British  Review,  *'  the  importation  of 
food  bears  a  higher  proportion  to  the  home  produce,  than  the  annual  addi- 
tion to  the  population."  And  yet,  with  all  the  refuse  matter  remaining 
from  this  large  and  increasing  quantity  of  food  and  raw  material  grown 
upon  other  soils,  the  average  fertility  of  land  in  England  has  not  reached 
more  than  twenty-eight  bushels — an  amount  far  from  equal  to  the  pro<luc- 
lionof  the  virgin  soils  of  America.  It  is  not  pretended  by  any  of  the  writers 
qnoted  by  the  Professor,  that  any  of  the  land  in  England  is  going  out  of 
enldvation,  or  becoming  less  valuable,  which  it  ought  to  do,  under  the 

2 ration  of  such  large  importations,  if  Mr.  Carey's  theory  were  true.  On 
contrary,  we  6nd,  according  to  the  necessary  sequence  of  the  Malthusian 
and  Ricardo  theory,  that  the  importations  of  grain  are  constantly  increasing 
"is  8  higher  proportion  to  the  home  produce  than  the  annual  addition  to 
ikpopulationr  Thus  the  production  of  food  iu  England  is  relatively  de- 
creasing, under  all  these  favorable  circumstances,  and  while  she  has  twenty 
Biillions  of  acres  of  uncultivated  land.  But  if,  as  according  to  Professor 
JohoBon,  the  lora  of  manure  by  sewerage  be  great,  there  is  still  one  thing  to 
Maoie  OB,  the  labor  and  capital  which  it  would  require  to  collect  \t,  !&  tioXi 
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also  lost  Tills  again  brings  to  mind  the  fallacy  of  the  theory  of  the  f 
rior  relative  increase  of  food;  labor  made  fertility,  although  it  may  tei 
keep  up  the  rate  of  profit,  can  never  increase  it ;  because,  first,  the  * 
labor  must  be  paid  for  out  of  the  extra  crop ;  and,  secondly,  what  is  san 
previously  abstracted  from  other  soils.  Thus,  if  the  mass  of  human  b 
did  not  abstract  one  atom  of  fertility  from  the  earth,  nor  were  there 
atom  wasted,  we  could  not  reach  beyond  the  original  fertility,  and  the 
of  profit  would  even  then  diminish,  from  the  cost  of  the  extra  labor  reqi 
in  cultivation. 

I  should  have  preferred  to  have  closed  this  article  at  this  point,  whi 
already  too  long,  but  there  is  another  important  point,  which  I  must  b 
be  excused  for  noticing,  with  regard  to  the  continued  depreciation  of  ca 
The  IWessor  acknowledges  the  error  he  fell  into  in  a  former  artide 
afterward  endeavors  to  confuse  and  mystify  the  subject.  His  original  ] 
osition  stands  thus :  *^  Mr.  Carey  shows  that  capital  in  land  obeys  the  i 
law  as  capital  invested  in  machinery ;  among  other  things,  like  other 
modities,  it  will  never  bring  as  much  as  it  cost  to  produce,"  becausi 
progress  of  capital  and  improvement  enables  man  to  reproduce  the  i 
thing  with  less  expenditure  of  labor."  And  he  thus  acknowledges  its 
eral  incorrectness :  **  The  proposition  which  I  stated  of  course  did  not  x 
to  an  immediate  sale.  Itis  doubtless  true^  as  a  general  rulCj  that  any  ] 
of  machinery,  upon  its  completion,  will  brivg  its  cost.  Every  impr 
machine  for  which  a  patent  can  be  procured,  will,  during  the  duration  o 
patent,  produce  more  than  the  cost  and  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit, 
every  improvement  is  such  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  cheapens  some! 
else.  The  moment  it  comes  into  use,  the  commodity,  whatever  it  ma; 
the  process  of  obtaining  which  it  facilitates,  is  offered  in  the  market  a 
duced  cost  But  all  existing  commodities  of  the  same  kind  must  alac 
to  the  same  price.  They  will  bring  only  what  it  now  costs  to  pro 
them." 

Now,  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  complete  repi 
tion  of  any  proposition  than  the  Professor  has  been  forced  into,  in  the 
ent  instance.  He  has  acknowledged  that  ^* every  improved  machine 
during  the  term  of  the  patent,  produce  more  than  the  co&t  and  the  ordi 
rate  of  profit^  And,  in  fact  that  all  commodities  ^^  will  bring  what  it 
costs  to  produce  them^^  and  of  course  a  profit  besides,  or,  instead  of  impi 
ments  continuing  to  increase,  machinery  must  cease  to  exist,  and  societj 
stead  of  becoming  more  numerous  and  wealthy,  must  decrease  in  nun 
1  merely  mention  these  circumstances  to  show  the  Professor  how  person: 
"  bttrayed  by  the  necessities  of  a  false  system  into  flagrant  inconsistem 
In  speaking  of  improved  methods,  the  Professor  says :  "  The  momei 
comes  into  use  the  commodity  is  offered  at  reduced  cost"  By  whi 
presume  he  meant  to  say,  "  at  reduced  price."  But  I  humbly  conceive 
this  depends  upon  circumstances,  and  is  not  true  as  a  general  rule, 
not  for  the  interest  of  individuals  who  invent  improved  methods  to  re 
the  price  of  their  machinery  below  that  of  the  old ;  for  although  in  som 
stances  it  may  cost  less,  they  generally  expect  and  always  obtain,  if 
really  an  improvement,  a  greater  price,  and  consequently  an  increased  p 
Neither  is  it  for  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  who  uses  improved  m 
nery  immediately  to  reduce  the  price  of  his  commodity.  They  each 
an  interest  opposed  to  this ;  both  would  naturally  wish  to  be  paid  for  < 
capital  expended|  before  the  price  is  reduced ;  and  therefore  thia  is 
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unless  (hn  state  of  the  market  enforces  it  It  is  not  the  interest  of  the 
public  which  the  inventor  or  manufacturer  \vishes  to  serve,  but  his  own. 
And  as  improvements  cannot  become  general  at  once,  the  old  machinery  is 
^nerally  worn  out  in  due  time,  having  paid  its  cost  and  profit  long  before 
thai  peiiod,  which  enables  the  manufacturer  to  replace  it  with  new.  If  this 
vere  not  the  case,  who  would  be  found  to  invest  capital  in  machinery ) 
The  Professor  endeavors  further  to  illustrate  his  views  upon  this  subject  by 
borrowing  an  idea  from  M.  Bastiat,  who  says  he  can  now  purchase  a  Bible 
ior  fifty  cents,  or  half  a  day's  labor,  \%hich  formerly  cost  the  labor  of  three 
hndred  days  to  produce  a  worse  copy.  We  must  remember,  however, 
that  fifty  cents  is  what  it  now  costs  to  produce  it. 

The  idea,  also,  expressed  in  the  following  quotation,  if  I  rightly  under- 
itand  it,  is  also  erroneous :  '*  Every  step  in  improvement ^tVf«  labor  an  addi- 
<ioM/  command  over  some  one  of  the  constituents  of  capital,  and  conse- 
quently raises  the  rate,  between  the  value  of  existing  labor  and  the  pum 
total  of  capital."     If  it  is  intended  to  say,  as  I  presume  it  is,  that  these  im- 
provements in  lalx>r  increase  its  relative  value  to  that  of  capital,  I  must 
object  to  the  assertion  as  being  contrary  to  fact.     The  Professor  has  himself 
given  as  an  incident  by  which  we  may  prove  the  matter,  pro  or  con.     It  is 
stated  that  we  can  now  purchase  a  Bible  for  the  price  of  half  a  day's  labor, 
which  at  one  time  would  take  the  price  of  three  hundred  days'  labor  to  pur- 
chase.   Now,  let  us  suppose  the  value  of  the  raw  material  necessary  for  the 
prodoction  of  Uio  Book  to  have  remained  stationary  at  one-ei(/ktk  of  a  day's 
hibor.    At  one  time  it  would  take  2,400  times  as  much  raw  material  to 
pBrchase  the  Book  as  was  required  fur  its  production ;  whereas  at  present 
It  would  require  only  four  times  as  much.     Has  labor  gained  **  additional 
command"  over  capital,  or  has  capital  gained  additional  command  over  labor  in 
this  instance  ?     It  matters  not  whether  raw  material  has  increased  in  price, 
or  whether  labor  has  decreased ;  or  whether  each  have  moved  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated ;  it  shows  the  same  operating  principle :  all  improvements 
iBcrease  the  relative  value  of  the  land.     It  is  not  therefore  true,  *^  that  the 
ct^tal  of  a  nation  which  is  making  the  slightest  industrial  progress,  will 
tteh  day  command  less  labor  than  it  would  the  preceding  day."    The 
imonnt  of  capital  being  limited,  by  circumstances  which  we  have  previously 
ttplained,  while  it  requires  less  labor  each  succeeding  day  to  effect  the  same 
VDount  of  production  upon    a  given  amount  of  capital — capital  must,  of 
course,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  instance  above,  continue  to  purchase  or  com- 
mand, a  larger  amount  of  labor  instead  of  a  smaller.     In  continuation  of  the 
whject  the  Professor  says :  "To  show  that  the  same  proposition  holds  good 
<A  to  land,  it  is  only  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  it  owes  its  whole  value 
to  labor."     And  then  quotes  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Webster's  at  Buffalo,  to 
Aow,  that  '*  without  human  labor  land  is  not  worth  a  rush,  from  Dan  to 
Beeraheba."     I  must  beg,  however,  to  differ  from  both  these  great  authori- 
tiea,  with  all  due  humility.     But  the  Professor  turns  round  upon  his  own 
proposition  and  Mr.  Webster's  opinion,  and  restates  the  proposition  in  the 
fallowing  manner:  **Now  the  proposition  is, that  the  land  will  not  bring  as 
Binch  as  the  cost  of  the  labor  in  and  near  it,  to  which  it  owes  its  entire 
value.     In  the  case  of  a  farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  city  suggested  by 
B.  S.,  the  difficulty  is  to  enumerate  and  estimate  the  value  of  the  labor  ex- 

Cnded  in  the  city,  and  to  apportion  it  among  the  various  tracts  which 
ve  had  their  value  enhanced  by  such  expenditure."     The  second  proposi- 
tion ii  a  direct  acknowledgment  that  the  first  was  untenable.    It  \&  admiVr 
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ted  indirectly,  that  the  land  will  always  bring  moro  than  the  cost  of  the 
improvements  and  the  cultivation  expended  upon  it:  but  to  make  outtlie 
original  proposition,  "  that  land  will  not  bring  as  much  as  it  cost  to  pro- 
duce,'' tlie  Profossor  has  attacked  the  value  of  all  "  the  roads,  railways,  and 
canals,  the  buildings,  public  and  piivate,  the  fences,  wharves,  bridges,  and 
structures  of  every  description,  that  go  to  make  the  State  what  it  is,"  a 
though  the  land  itself  had  been  produced  by  this  expenditure  of  labor,  io- 
stead  of  the  expenditure  having  been  produced  from  the  land.  It  would, 
apparently,  be  almost  as  reasonable  to  ex[>ect  that  the  value  of  a  machine 
for  the  production  of  cloth,  which  had  been  at  work  for  an  extended  period, 
could  purchase  back  tho  whole  of  its  productions.  But  the  cases  are  not 
parallel.  However  large  a  quantity  the  machine  had  produced,  it  would 
only  purchase  biick  a  certain  amount — the  necessary  cost  of  its  original  pro- 
duction, with  a  deficiency  for  wear  and  tear.  But  the  position  of  tlie  land  is 
different,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Professor  Smith  and  Mr.  Carey  to 
the  contrary.  The  amount  of  land  being  limited,  the  more  other  capital 
and  wealth  is  accumulated  the  larp^er  relative  price  it  will  bring  in  the  mar» 
kfct;  but  whether  it  would  purchase  the  whole  of  the  other  capit^d  and 
wealth  of  the  State,  or  the  world,  I  am  not  able  to  say :  neither  do  I  think 
it  important  to  study  that 2)roblcm. 

With  regard  to  Madame  de  Savigno  having  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  land  is  not  wealth,  I  think  we  may  give  her  credit  for  the  possession  of 
common  sense,  but  I  presume  she  did  not,  like  Professor  Smith  and  Mr. 
Webster,  conclude  that  land  was  not  valuable. 

Having^  now  thoroughly  examined  what  the  Professor  has  said  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Carey's  theory,  I  must  bfg  leave  to  say,  i^ith  all  due  deferenco  and 
respect  to  all  men  who  are  earnestly  engaged  in  the  search  after  trnth,  that 
althoutrh  learned  and  eminent  men  in  other  countries  may  think  it  necessary 
to  studv  Mr.  Carev's  economical  works,  I  have  seen  no  reason  in  this  dis- 
cussion,  to  alter  my  previously  expressed  opinion  with  regard  to  them,  and 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  presumptuous  in  me  to  say,  that  in  my  opinion 
"it  is  a  theory  of  antagonisms  and  is  crammed  with  absurdities."  And  as 
Professor  Smith  has  more  than  once  intimated,  in  this  correspondence,  that 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Carey's  theory  is  the  only  tenable  ground  for  "  protection  " 
to  rest  upon,  I  hope  1  shall,  like  Jack  Lanton  in  the  **  Spy,"  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  welcoming  his  return  to  the  ranks  of  freedom  (of  trade). 


Art.  VII.— OF  THE  COINAGE  OF  Wi  UNITED  STATES. 

CnAWOB  IN  TnX  RELATIVE  PRICKS  OP  GOLD  AHD  IILVRR  DDE  TO  THK  RIIE  OP  THE  OKR  At  WELL 
At  THE  PALL  OP  THE  OTHER— REMARKS  ON  MR.  OODOE**  URMCTlONt  TO  THE  REDVCTION  OP 
THE  AMOUNT  OP  SILVER  IN  HALP  DOLLARS— SUGOBiTIONS  AS  TO  THE  COINAGE  OP  LARGE  COM 
OP  PROM  PirTY  TO  PIVK  HI'MDRED  DOLLARS  EACO,  OP  A  MEAN  STANDARD  BETWEEN  TUE  MARKKT 
VALUE  OP   GOLD   AND   SILVER. 

Fbeeman  Hunt,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Aferchanlt*  Magazine^  etc : — 

Dear  Sir. — llie  subjoined  was  written  with  the  iotentioa  of  sending  it  to  you  for 
the  Aferchants*  Magazine.  I  have  been  induced  to  publish  it  first  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can by  the  publication  of  some  opinions  which  seemed  to  me  erroneous,  or  uosatisfRC" 
tory,  and  of  which  I  hoped  to  lessen  the  influence  by  publishing  mine. 

Id  your  periodical  it  will  have  a  more  permanent  and  accessible  position. 

Tours,  <bc.,  ROBERT  HARE. 

The  price  of  mercury  rase  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  double  that 
which  it  previously  commanded,  and  as  the  extrication  of  silver  from  iti 
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wes  in  Spanish  America  has  been  effected  by  a  process  requiring  a  propor- 
tion of  this  metiU  to  be  consumed,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  the  one  could 
Dot  but  augment  the  price  of  the  other. 

Moreover,  the  anarchical  state  of  Mexico  and  other  argentiferous  regions, 
oased  the  working  of  very  productive  mines  to  be  suspended  or  abandoned. 
Meanwhile,  the  growth  of  population  in  countries  where  silver  is  used  for 
table  service,  and  as  specie,  must  have  caused  the  demand  for  this  metal  to 
JDcrease.*  These  circumstances  have  no  doubt  raised  the  market  price  of 
silver. 

Gold  is  for  the  most  part  extricated  by  washing,  and  even  so  far  as  mer- 
cury is  used  to  extricate  this  metal,  the  increase  of  its  price  would  aftect 
gold  as  much  less,  as  gold  is  dearer  than  silver  for  equal  weight  Then, 
again,  the  mercury  used  to  collect  gold  is  recovered  by  distillation.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  the  mercury  used  in  the  Mexican  process  for  silver.  In 
that  the  mercury  is  wasted. 

I  presume  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  there  is  good  reason  to  sup- 

Cthat  the  change  in  the  relative  market  price  of  gold  and  silver  has 
due  in  part  to  the  decline  in  the  supply  of  silver,  in  proportion  to  the 
demand,  as  well  as  to  the  augmentation  of  the  supply  of  gold.  In  a  recent 
letter  of  Mr.  Gouge  to  Mr.  Hunter,  Chairman  of  the  Financial  Committee  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  objecting  to  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  amount 
of  silver  in  half-dollars,  the  idea  that  the  change  in  relative  value  is  in  part 
due  to  the  enhancement  of  silver,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  considered. 
He  urges  that  the  proposed  change  in  the  quantity  of  pure  silver  in  the 
bslf-dollar  coinage,  must  tend  to  change  or  debase  the  standard  of  our  cur- 
rency. Had  not  that  standard  been  already  lowered  relatively  to  silver  by 
the  influx  of  gold  from  California,  and  the  price  of  mercury,  and  other  causes 
making  the  extrication  of  silver  more  costly  or  disadvantageous,  Mr.  Gouge's 
allegations  might  be  true.  But  the  degradation  has  taken  place.  Gold, 
reUdrely  to  its  former  value,  has  fallen ;  silver  has  risen. 

Agreeably  to  Mr.  Gouge's  just  impressions,  when  a  cheaper  metal  is  cir- 
eolated  at  the  same  nominal  value,  the  dearer  disappears ;  under  these  cir- 
CQQMtances  gold  has  become  the  standard,  being  a  legal  tender  at  its  former 
weighL  The  reasons  assigned  by  Mr.  Gouge  would  induce  a  wish  that,  in- 
itoi^  of  lowering  the  weight  of  our  silver  coin,  that  of  the  gold  could  be 
raised  by  using  as  much  more  of  that  metal  as  will  compensate  the  decline 
in  price.  But  as  an  obstacle  to  this,  we  have  the  practical  necessity  of 
eallmg  in  all  of  the  present  gold  coinage,  because  the  more  valuable  coin 
would  be  hoarded,  or  selected  for  hoarding,  for  exportation,  or  manufactur- 
ing, so  that  it  could  not  be  got  into  circulation.  Moreover,  &s  our  gold  coin 
is  no  less  a  legal  tender  than  our  silver  half-dollars,  I  do  not  understand 
how  a  creditor,  in  receiving  payment  in  half-dollars,  of  which  two  will  be 
equal  to  one  gold  dollar,  will  be  placed  in  a  situation  loss  advantageous  than 
if  they  were  not  introduced  into  circulation ;  since,  in  the  absence  of  the 
silver,  he  would  be  paid  only  in  equally  depreciated  gold. 


*  I  was  won  Informed  that  a  mine,  which  yielded  two  rallHon  of  dollan  annoally,  waa  abaadoned 
la  cooaeqaenee  of  the  caring  In  of  Uie  earth  so  as  to  require  about  two  millions  to  put  it  into  work- 
laS  order.  Ao  oflbrt  waa  aude,  not  without  great  encoiu^ement,  to  obtain  in  this  country  the  capi- 
tal requisite  to  restore  the  mine  to  a  atate  of  productlreneaa.  A  luoceedlng  money  pressure  put  aa 
•ad  to  tb«  prqjeet. 
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Unless  equalization  be  effected  by  lessening  the  amount  of  silver  in  tba 
halfdollnr  coinage,  or  augmenting  it  in  that  of  the  gold  dollars,  or  altering; 
both  so  as  to  biing  them  to  meet  half  way,  the  two  coins  cannot  both  re- 
main in  circulation.  An  enhancement  in  relative  value  has  driven  the  silver 
from  the  field,  and  will  of  course,  a  fortiori^  so  long  as  it  endures,  prevent 
it  from  recovering  the  participation  which  it  enjoyed. 

Doubtless,  were  it  not  for  the  cost  of  recoinage,  it  would  be  better  to  In- 
crease the  weight  of  gold  representing  a  dollar,  and  to  diminish  that  of  tbe 
silver  in  the  dollars  of  that  metal ;  but  this  would  be  expensive.  Therefore, 
I  would  suggest  that,  ubile  the  diminution  of  silver  in  the  half  dollar  coin 
shall  l)e  carried  out,  Mr.  Gouge's  objections  notwithstanding,  that  a  coinage 
of  gold  pieces  of  fifty,  one  hundred,  and  five  hundred  dollars  should  be  re- 
sorted to,  holding  as  much  more  gold  as  may  bring  them  to  a  mean  standard 
between  the  existing  gold  and  silver  coinage. 

This  would  cause  lialf  the  difference  of  value  arising  from  the  deviation 
to  fall  on  the  payer,  and  half  on  the  receiver  of  the  gold.  Coin  of  all  the 
larger  sizes  would  serve  only  to  be  hoarded  or  exported,  since  no  one  want- 
ing gold  as  cash  would  wish  to  exchange  the  smaller  pieces,  however  lighter 
in  pro[>OTtion  to  nominal  value,  for  the  larger  pieces. 

The  ability  to  change  the  smaller  coin  for  the  larger,  would  cause  tlie  lat- 
ter, in  an  ordinary  state  of  things,  to  be  as  valuable  as  if  they  were  to  be  of 
the  same  standard. 

Where  strict  reference  to  standard  value  should  be  required,  resort  to  the 
scale-beam  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  those  concerned  to  compensate  for 
the  ditlerence  between  the  nommal  value  and  standard  value.  Placing  one 
of  a  large  coin  in  one  scale,  and  its  nominal  equivalent  in  smaller  pieces  in 
the  olhc-r,  it  were  easy  to  see  how  much  its  nominal  equivalent  should  be 
below  the  standard  equivalent.  Of  course  a  weight  made  to  balance  a  coin 
accurately  would  f^crve  in  its  place. 

One  obvious  advantage  of  the  proposed  arrangement  would  be  thai  onr 
smaller  coin  would  be  less  in  demand  for  exportation.  We  sliould  not  coin 
money  for  foreign  crucibles.  It  may  be  conceived  Uiat  ingots  would  serve 
as  well  as  coin  for  the  larger  j>ieces,  but  the  process  of  coinage  afibrde  a 
greater  security  for  uniforniiiy  in  dimensions  than  any  other,  and  is,  upon 
the  whole,  as  1  supj  ofe,  about  as  cheap  a  mode  of  attaining  the  object  ai 
any  which  can  be  devised. 

The  practicability  of  having  a  coin  of  standard  weight  issued  by  the  gov- 
emnrent,  ex(hangcable  for  smaller  pieces,  representing  fractions  of  its  value, 
which  have  notoriously  less  silver  than  they  ought  to  have  in  order  to  justify 
and  subtain  their  nominal  value,  is  manifest  from  the  commutiibility  of  silver 
halves  at  the  present  time  (which  have  not  ]^rceptibly  diminished  in  weight 
by  rubbing)  for  smooth  quarters,  eighths,  and  sixteenths  of  a  dollar,  which 
aro  notoriously  below  the  standard. 

In  fact,  the  currency  of  the  small  pieces  would  be  sustained  in  a  way 
analogous  to  that  of  bank-notes,  wiih  this  difference,  that  only  a  fraction  <h 
the  value  would  be  confided  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  issuer. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  for  the  smaller  change,  metallic  tokens,  wholly  de- 
pendent on  commutability  for  value,  would  answer  every  purpose  of  gold  or 
silver  coin,  v^ithout  being  liable  to  be  carried  off  to  pay  a  balance  of  trade 
arising  from  a  famine,  as  in  Great  Britain  in  1848,  or  in  this  country,  by  tho 
fall  of  the  price  of  cotton,  as  in  1837. 

It  would  seem  as  if  only  one  side  of  the  question  was  stated  as  respecti 
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the  expediency  of  coining  our  golden  dollars.  I  have  found  that  the  greater 
•ize  and  weight  of  the  silver  half-dollars  is  an  inconvenience  so  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  opposite  attributes  of  the  golden  dollar,  that  while  I  can 
get  gold  dollars  I  shall  never  carry  silver  halves  excepting  for  change.  In 
order  to  obviate  the  greater  liability  for  loss,  it  is  only  requisite  to  have 
nitable  arrangements  so  as  to  keep  the  gold  apart  from  the  silver  change. 
That  to  which  I  have  resorted  is  an  interior  purse  of  leather  wiUiin  another 
of  the  same  material.  This  affords  three  cavities, — the  middle  one  for  gold, 
one  of  the  two  lemaining  for  larger,  the  other  for  smaller  silver.  The  orifice 
of  the  inner  purse,  as  well  as  that  of  the  outer  is  furnished  with  a  steel 
d»p,  such  as  is  used  in  common  leather  or  steel  purses. 

Housekeepers  find  the  gold  dollars  a  great  convenience.  To  travelers  they 
are  desirable,  because  a  good  supply  prevents  the  necessity  of  taking  m 
dumge  those  small  notes  with  which  they  are  unacquainted.  a.  u. 
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POIVTS  DECIDED  15  ElMUSH  GOUBTS* 

CiRRicRs — LiABiLrrr  or  Railway  Comfaiit— Sfecial  Cohtract. — In  the 
Court  of  Queen*a  Bench.  Appeals  from  County  Court — Sittings  in  Banc 
after  Michaelmas  Temit  Novemher  26,  1851.  Chippendale  ri.  the  Lancashire 
ud  Yorkfibire  Railroad  Company. 

Hie  pUuntiff  placed  several  heifers  on  a  track  of  a  railway  company,  to  ha 
comreyed  by  them  from  W.  to  B.  The  plalntiflT  paid  for  their  carrisj^e,  and  re- 
tared  a  ticset  with  the  following  memorandum  subscribed : — "  This  ticket  ia 
inoed  subject  to  the  owner  taking  all  risks  of  conveyance  whatever,  as  the  coui- 
^v  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  injury  or  damage,  however  caused,  occur- 
riiuf  to  live  Htock  of  an^  description  travclmg  npon  the  Laneasliire  and  Yorkshire 
Htilway,  or  in  their  vehicles."  Owing  to  the  defective  construction  of  the  truck, 
tbse  heifers  escaped;  two  were  killed,  and  the  other  was  injured.  The  plains 
^  laed  the  railway  company  in  a  county  court  for  the  value  of  the  three  heif- 
ui,  and  the  judge  airected  the  jury  to  find  a  verdfct  for  the  defendants: — Held 
tasi{»peal,  (affirming  the  judgment  below,)  that  the  ticket  constituted  a  special 
QQQtnct,  which  absolved  the  defendants  from  liability  for  the  injury  to  the  hcifera. 
FsAm) — Evidbuce — Post-dated  Check — In  the  British  Court  of  Exchequer. 
Appeal  from  County  Court,  December  1,  1851.    Watson  vs.  Poulson. 

If  a  man  tells  an  untruth,  knowing  it  to  be  such,  in  order  to  induce  another 
to  alter  his  condition,  who  does  accordingly  alter  it,  and  thereby  sustains  dani- 
ige,  the  party  making  the  false  statement  is  liable  in  an  action  for  deceit,  al- 
tbough  ia  making  the  false  representation  no  fraud  or  injury  was  intended  by 
Idffl. 

A  post-dated  cheek  on  a  bank  is  not  absolutelv  void :  if  paid  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  false  date  the  payment  is  good-:  and.  though  not  admissable  in  evi- 
4nce  to  prove  a  contract,  may  be  used  to  show  fraud. 

In  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Trinity  Term,  May  30,  1861.  Stainbank  ef  a2., 
M.  Penning. 

Ship — ^Htpothecatiok — ^Powers  of  the  Master — Insurable  Imtbrest.— 
I.  The  master  of  a  ship  borrowed  money  of  the  plointifflf  for  repairs,  and  gave 
tfiem,  by  way  of  security,  bills  drawn  by  him  upon  the  owner  of  the  ship  and 
ipon  the  conaignt>e  of  tne  cargo,  and  also  an  instrument  of  hypothecation,  by 
vrneh  he  took  npon  himself  and  his  owner  the  risk  of  the  voyage,  made  tlie 
■cmey  repayable  at  all  events,  and  the  ship  subject  to  seizure,  and  to  process  of 
ftt  Adalralty  Coarts  aft  any  plaee,  should  the  bills  be  not  aoeep\ed  ot  paXli^  \S^% 
plalatlflEs  tofhoMtiag  mU  imton^  ke/ond  tko  attoont  neeeaaarj  to  VBa«x%  Ikub  iki^ 
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to  rover  thdr  ndrziiiees: — ^Held,  that  a  Court  of  Admiralty  wovld  not  onfi 
tins  intramont;  and,  tbereforc»  that  the  pkintifis  took  no  interest  in  the  abip. 

flL  The  master  has  do  anthoritj  to  hjrpothccate  the  ship  to  seeure  advanees  for 
repaurs,  onleBs  jcpajioeDt  is  made  to  depend  on  the  arnval  of  the  abip. 

DESTisccTicm  or  eooDs  bt  slowjhg  tbex  up. 

In  the  Court  of  Errom  and  Appeals  of  New  Jersey.  On  error  to  the  S«- 
preme  Courts  Noveraher  Term,  3851.  The  American  Print  Works  rs.  Iaw* 
ranee;  Hale  xs.  same. 

Jn  Trespass  against  the  Mayor  of  New  York  fur  Hesirciying  goods  hy  hhmng 
them  up,  the  defendant  pleaded: — 1.  A  statute  of  the  State  of  !sew  York  impos- 
ing the  duty  npon  the  Mayor  of  New  York,  in  order  to  stop  the  progress  of  any 
conflagration,  with  the  concnrrence  of  two  Aldermen,  to  direct  any  buildings 
likely  to  take  fire  and  convey  fire  to  others,  to  be  pulled  down  and  destroyed. 
That  the  defendant,  as  Mayor,  acting  under  such  advice  and  concurrence,  did 
destroy  certain  buildings  for  that  purpose  which  were  peculiarly  exposed  to  the 
fire,  and  but  for  his  action  would  have  been  immediately  burned  up  with  their 
contents,  and  would  have  communicated  the  flames  to  adjoining  buildings  unless 
instantly  demolished.  That  the  immediate  destruction  of  these  buildmgs  was 
necessary,  without  wahing  to  remove  the  goods,  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  conflagration,  &c.,  whereupon  the  defendant  says  he  did  necessarily  and 
unavoidably  blow  up  and  destroy  certahi  goods  in  plaintiffs'  declaration  men- 
tioned, dz^c. : — Held  to  be  a  good  plea. 

2.  The  statute,  under  which  the  buildings  were  destroyed,  bein^  a  constitu- 
tional and  valid  law,  and  the  act  by  which  they  were  destroyed  bcmg  a  lawful 
act,  the  defendant,  as  a  public  ofiieer,  was  not  liable  personally  for  the  necessary 
and  unavoidable  consequences  of  such  art. 

3.  The  defendant,  secondly,  set  up  a  justification  arising  out  of  the  common 
law  doctrine  of  necessity.  That  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  conflagration  and 
the  destruction  of  a  large  portion  of  the  city,  the  immediate  destruction  of  the 
buildings  was  necessary,  without  waiting  to  remove  the  goods  therein :  and  that 
for  this  purpose  the  defendant,  a  resident  citizen,  &e.,  caused  the  said  buildings 
to  be  blown  up,  and  did  thereby  necessarily  and  unavoidably  destroy  the  goo^ 
&e. : — Held  a  good  plea. 

4.  In  order  to  justify  the  destruction  of  property  under  the  plea  of  necessity, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  a  conflagnition,  it  is  not  neeessaiy  to  show  any 
individual  or  personal  interest  in  the  defendant  in  the  property  at  sUke. 

5.  The  common  law  doctrine  of  necessity  considered. 

6.  The  exposition  of  the  statutes  of  any  State,  by  the  courts  of  that  Slate, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  of  landing  authority  in  the  eonstructii»i  of  such  statutes 
hy  courts  of  oSier  States. 

COHSTITUTIOHAUTT  OP  TUB  TUMTAiiM  UIW  V9  THE  STJiTE  OF  TERSSTLYAKIA* 

Id  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  December  Term,  1851. 
Aabon  B.  Cooi^t,  plaintiff  in  error,        "j 

Tie  Board  of  Wardens  of  the  port  of  Phils.  I  ^"  f.^  P^n^ll?^"^.f  ""S^ 

delphia,  to  the  use  of  the  S^iety  for  the  f  ^^  t  !.T&^           ^ 

B^ef  of  Distressed  PBots,  their  Widows  ^**^  ^^^ 
snd  Children.                                               J 

Mr.  Justice  Curtis  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court 

These  cases  are  brought  here  by  writs  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  ihb 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

They  are  actions  to  recover  half-pflotage  fees  under  the  29th  section  of  the 
act  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  passed  on  the  second  day  of  March,  1803. 
The  plaintifl'  in  error  alleges  that  the  higheat  court  of  the  State  has  decided 
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«^ait  a  light  elaimcd  by  him  andcr  the  Conatltutioa  of  the  Unitod  States. 
Thit  rigfht  is  to  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  the  sums  of  money  demands 
ed  pnrsaant  to  the  State  law  above  referred  to,  because  that  law  coatraveoea 
Kveni  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Uotted  Statca. 
The  partkalar  section  of  the  State  law  drawn  in  que-stion  is  as  follows : — 
"That  every  ship  or  vessel  arriving  from  or  bound  to  any  foreign  port  or 
ptaee,  and  every  ship  or  vessel  of  the  harden  of  seventy-live  tons  or  more,  safl- 
iDff  from  or  bound  to  any  port  not  within  the  river  Delaware,  shall  be  obliged 
te  receive  a  pilot    And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  of  every  such  ship  or 
v«88el,  within  thirty-six  hours  next  after  the  arrival  of  such  ship  or  vessel  at  the 
dtj  of  Philadelphia,  to  make  report  to  the  Master  Warden  of  the  name  of  snch 
ihip  or  vessel,  her  draught  of  water,  and  the  name  of  the  pilot  who  shall  have 
comlaeted  her  to  the  port    And  when  any  such  vessel  shall  bo  outward  bound, 
the  master  of  sueh  vessel  shall  make  known  to  the  Wardens  the  name  of  snch 
vesed,  and  of  the  pilot  who  is  to  conduct  her  to  the  Capes,  and  her  draught  of 
viter  at  that  time.    And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  th&  Wardens  to  enter  every 
neh  vessel  in  a  book  to  be  by  them  kept  for  that  purpose,  without  fee  or  ra- 
vard.    And  if  the  master  of  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  neghwt  to  moke  such  re- 
pert,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  sixty  dollars.    And  if  the  master  of 
anj  aneh  ship  or  vessel  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  fake  a  pilot,  the  master,  own- 
er, or  consignee  of  sueh  vessel  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  Warden  aforesaid  a 
SQin  equal  to  the  half-pilotage  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  to  the  use  of  the  Society 
fer  the  Relief,  &^.,  to  be  recovered  as  pilotage  in  the  manner  hereinafter  di- 
rected: Prorided^  always,  that  where  it  shallappear  to  the  Warden  that,  in  case 
of  an  inward  bound  vessel,  a  pilot  did  not  offer  before  she  had  reached  Reedj 
lelaod;  or,  in  ease  of  an  outward  bound  vessel,  that  a  pilot  could  not  be  obtained 
for  twenty-four  hours  after  such  vcRsel  was  ready  to  depart,  the  penalty  afore- 
tiid,  for  not  having  a  pilot,  shall  not  be  incurred.**    It  confltitutcK  one  section 
of  "  an  net  to  establish  a  Board  of  Wardens  for  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  and 
for  the  regulation  of  Illots  and  Pilotage,  dtc,**  and  the  scope  of  the  act  is  in 
conformity  with  the  title  to  regulate  the  whole  subject  of  the  pilotage  of  that 
port 

We  tlunk  this  particular  regulation,  concerning  half-pUotage  fees,  is  an  appro- 
priate part  of  a  general  system  of  regulations  of  this  subject  Testing  it  by 
the  practice  of  commercLii  Stitos  and  countries  legislating  on  thU  aubjcut,  we 
ind  it  has  usually  been  deemed  necessary  to  make  similar  provistoos.  Numer- 
ous Laws  of  this  kind  are  cite4  in  the  learned  argument  of  the  counsel  for  the 
defendant  in  error ;  and  their  fitness,  aa  a  part  of  a  system  of  pilotage,  in  many 
places,  may  be  inferred  from  their  existence  in  so  many  di^itrent  Stalcfl  and 
eoontries.  like  other  laws,  they  are  framed  to  meet  the  most  usual  cases,  qua: 
fitquentiux  nediufU ;  they  rest  upon  the  propriety  of  securing  Uvea  and  property 
exposed  to  the  perils  of  a  dangerous  nangation,  by  taking  on  board  a  person 
peculiarly  skilled  to  encounter  or  avoid  them;  upon  the  policy  of  discouraging 
the  commanders  of  vessels  from  refusing  to  receive  sueh  persons  on  board  at 
the  proper  times  and  places ;  and  upon  the  expediency  and  even  iutrinsic  justice 
of  not  suffering  those  who  have  incurred  labor,  and  expense,  and  danger,  to 
place  themselves  in  a  position  to  render  important  service  generally  necessary, 
Co  ffo  unrewarded,  because  the  master  of  a  particular  vessel  either  rashly  rcfumsa 
tiieir jproffered  assistance,  or,  contrary  to  the  general  experience,  doea  not  need 
it  There  are  many  cases  in  which  an  offer  to  perform,  accompanied  by  preaent 
ability  to  perform,  is  deemed  by  law  equivalent  to  performance.  The  laws  of 
commercial  States  and  countries  have  made  an  offer  of  pilotage  service  one  of 
those  cases :  and  we  cannot  pronounce  a  law  which  docs  Uiis  to  be  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  usual  and  fit  mr.ope  of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  pilota  and  pi- 
lotage, aa  to  be  deemed,  for  this  cause,  a  covert  attempt  to  legislate  upon  another 
•al^eet  under  the  appearance  of  legislating  on  tliis  one. 

It  is  vrged  that  the  second  section  of  Uie  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Penniiyl- 
nnla  of  me  11th  of  June,  1832,  proves  that  the  State  had  other  objoeta  in  view 
tium  the  vegaiation  of  pilotage.    That  section  is  aa  follows : — 
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"  And  bo  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  from  and  aftai 
the  first  day  of  July  next,  no  health  fee  or  half-pilotaffe  shall  be  charged  on  anj 
American  vessel  enp^ed  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  trade." 

It  must  be  remarked  tliat  the  fair  objects  of  a  law  imposing  half-pilotage  vihfm 
a  pilot  is  not  received,  may  be  secured,  and  at  the  same  time  some  classes  oj 
vessels  excn^ted  from  such  a  charge.    Thus,  the  very  section  of  the  act  ol 
i8n3,  now  under  consideration,  does  not  apply  to  coasting  vessels  of  less  bni^ 
•den  tlian  seventy-five  tons,  nor  to  those  bouud  to  or  sailing  from  a  port  in  tiie 
liver  Delaware.    The  purpose  of  the  law  being  to  cause  masters  of  such  ves- 
sels as  generally  need  a  pilot  to  employ  one,  and  to  secure  to  the  pilots  a  fair 
remuneration  ior  cruising  in  search  of  vessels,  or  waiting  for  employment  in 
j>ort,  there  is  an  obvious  propriety  in  having  reference  to  the  number,  hize,  and 
nature  of  the  employment  of  vessels  frequenting  the  port;  and  it  will  be  found, 
by  an  examination  of  the  different  system  of  these  regulations  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  in  this  and  other  countries,  that  the  legislative  discre- 
tion has  been  constantly  exercised  in  making  discriminations,  founded  on  diffe^ 
'ences  both  in  the  character  of  the  trade,  and  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  engaged 
therein. 

We  do  not  perceive  any  thing  in  the  nature,  or  extent  of  this  particular  di*- 
^crimination  in  favor  of  vessels  engngcd  in  the  coal  trade,  which  would  enable  ui 
to  declare  it  to  be  other  than  a  fair  exercise  of  legislative  discretion,  acting  upon 
the  subject  of  the  regulation  of  the  pilotage  of  this  port  of  Philadelphia,  with 
%  view  to  operate  upon  the  masters  of  those  vessels,  who,  as  a  general  rule, 
■ought  to  take  a  pilot,  and  with  the  further  view  of  relieving  from  tne  charge  of 
balf-nilotage,  such  vessels,  as  from  their  size,  or  the  nature  of  their  employments 
should  be  exempted  from  contributing  to  the  support  of  pilots,  except  so  far  as 
they  actually  receive  their  bcrviccs.  In  our  judgment,  though  this  law  of  1839 
has  undoubtedly  modified  the  29lh  section  of  the  act  of  1803,  and  both  are  to 
be  taken  together  as  giving  the  rule  on  tliis  subject  of  half-pilotage,  yet  this 
change  in  the  rule  has  not  changed  the  nature  of  the  law,  nor  deprived  it  of  the 
xsharacter  and  attributes  of  a  Inw  for  the  regulation  of  pilotage. 

Nor  do  we  con8ider  that  the  appropriation  of  the  sums  received  under  this 
section  of  the  act,  to  the  une  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Distressed  and 
Decayed  Pilots,  their  Widows  and  Children,  has  any  legitimate  tendency  to  im- 
press on  it  the  character  of  a  revenue  law.  Whether  these  sums  shall  go  direct- 
ly to  the  use  of  the  individual  pilots  by  whom  the  service  is  tendered,  or  sliall 
form  a<^ommon  fund  to  be  administered  by  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  such  pi- 
lots and  their  families  as  may  stand  in  peculiar  need  of  it,  is  a  matter  resting  in 
■legislative  discretion,  in  the  proper  exercise  of  which  the  pilots  alone  are  inter- 
ested. 

For  these  reasons  we  cannot  yield  our  assent  to  the  argument,  that  this  pro- 
Tision  of  law  is  in  conflict  with  the  second  and  tliird  clauses  of  the  tenth  section 
of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution,  wiiich  prohibit  a  State,  without  the  as- 
sent of  Congress,  from  laying  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports,  or  exports,  or 
tonnage.  Tliis  provision  of  the  Constitution  was  intended  to  operate  upon  sub- 
jects actually  existing  and  well  understood  when  the  Constitution  was  formed. 
Imposts  and  duties  on  imports,  exports,  and  tonnage,  were  then  known  to  the 
'Commerce  of  the  civilized  world  to  be  as  distinct  from  fees  and  charges  for  pi- 
lotage, and  from  the  penalties  by  which  commercial  States  enforced  their  pilot 
laws,  as  they  were  from  charges  for  wharfage,  or  towage,  or  any  other  local  port 
charges  for  services  rendered  to  vessels  or  cargoes ;  and  to  declare  that  such 
pilot  fees  or  penalties  are  embraced  within  the  words  imposts  or  duties  on  im- 
ports, exports,  or  tonnage,  would  be  to  confound  things  essentially  different,  and 
which  must  have  been  known  to  be  actually  different,  by  those  who  used  this  lan- 


this  instance  the  law  complained  of  does  not  pass  the  appropriate  line  which  limits 
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lawi  for  the  reflation  of  pilots  and  pilotage,  the  Auggestion  that  this  law  levies 
idotvon  tonnage,  or  on  imports,  or  exports,  is  not  admissible;  and  if  so,  it 
idso  follows  that  this  law  is  not  repugnant  to  the  first  clause  of  the  eighth  sec- 
tion of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution,  which  declares  that  all  dutie.^,  im- 
posts, and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States;  for  if  it  is 
pot  to  be  deemed  a  law  levying  a  duty,  impost,  or  excise,  the  want  of  uniform- 
ity throughout  the  United  States  is  not  objectionable.  Indeed,  the  necessity  of 
eoDfonniog  regulations  of  pilotage  to  the  local  peculiarities  of  each  port,  and 
the  consequent  impossibility  of  having  its  charges  uniform  throughout  the  Uni- 
ted States,  would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  prove  that  they  could  not  have  been 
intended  to  be  embraced  within  this  clause  of  the  Constitution ;  for  it  cannot 
^  supposed  uniformity  was  required,  when  it  must  have  been  known  to  bo  im- 
pnctic&ble. 

It  b  further  objected  tliat  this  law  is  repugnant  to  the  fifth  clause  of  the  ninth 
Mction  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution ;  namely,  "  No  preference  shall  be 
given  by  any  regulation  of  Commerce  ox  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over 
tiiose  of  another ;  nor  shall  vessels,  ig  or  from  one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter, 
clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another." 

fiat,  as  already  stated,  pilotage  fees  are  not  duties  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution;  and  certainly  Pennsylvania  does  not  give  a  preference  to  the  port 
of  Philadelphia,  by  requiring  the  masters,  owners,  or  consignees  of  vessels  sail- 
^  to  or  from  that  port,  to  pay  the  charges  imposed  by  the  29th  section  of  the  act 
011803.  It  is  an  objection  to  and  not  a  ground  of  preference  of  a  port,  that  a  charge 
of  Ihiakiod  must  be  borne  by  vessels  entering  it,  and  accordingly  the  interests  of 
^  port  require,  and  generally  produce  such  alleviations  of  these  charges,  as  its 
rowing  Commerce  from  time  to  time  renders  consistent  with  the  general  policy 
of  tho  pilot  laws.  This  SUte,  by  its  act  of  the  24th  of  Jfarch,  1851,  has  es- 
Kntially  modified  the  law  of  1803,  and  further  exempted  many  vessels  from  the 
^^^  now  in  question.  Similar  changes  may  be  observed  in  the  laws  of  New 
JorE,  Massachusetts,  and  other  commercial  States,  and  they  undoubtedly  spring 
vom  the  conviction  that  burdens  of  this  kind,  instead  of  operating  to  give  a 
Reference  to  a  port,  tend  to  check  its  Commerce,  and  that  sound  policy  requires 
uem  to  be  lessened  and  removed  as  early  as  the  necessities  of  the  system  will 
lUov. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  respecting  each  of  these  constitutional  ob- 
jeetions  to  thb  law,  it  may  be  observed  that  similar  laws  have  existed,  and  been 
Pneticcd  on  in  the  States  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution :  that 
by  the  act  of  the  7th  of  August,  1789,  (1  Stat  at  Lirge,  54,)  Congress  declared 
wat  all  pilots  in  the  bays,  inlets,  rivers,  harbors,  and  ports  of  the  United  States, 
■ball  continue  to  be  regulated  in  conformity  with  the  existing  laws  of  the  States, 
^,  and  that  this  contemporaneous  construction  of  the  Constitution,  since  acted 
00  with  such  uniformity,  m  a  matter  of  much  public  interest  and  importance,  is 
entitled  to  great  weight,  in  determining  whether  such  a  law  is  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution,  as  levying  a  duty  not  uniform  throughout  the  United  States,  or  as 
pTing  a  preference  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another,  or  as  oblig- 
ing vessels  to  or  from  one  State  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another.     Stuart 
tt.  Laird,  1  Cranch,  299 ;  Martin  w.  Hunter,  1   Whea.,  304 ;  Cohen  r».  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  6  Whea.  264;  Prigg  w.  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, 16  Peters,  621. 

Hie  opinion  of  the  court  is,  that  the  law  now  in  question  is  not  repugnant  to 
either  of  the  above  mentioned  clauses  of  the  Constitution. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  objection  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  third  clause  of 
the  eighth  section  of  tlio  first  article: — '^The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  rrg- 
Qlate  Commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes." 

That  the  power  to  regulate  Commerce  includes  the  regulation  of  navigation, 
we  condder  settled.  And  when  we  look  to  the  nature  of  the  service  performed 
Vy  pilots,  to  tlio  relation  which  that  service  and  its  compensations  bear  to  navi- 
ption  between  the  several  States,  and  between  the  ports  of  the  United  Sta.tea 
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and  foreign  counlrlcR,  we  nre  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  regulation  c 
the  qualiHcations  of  pilots,  of  the  modes  and  times  of  offering  and  renderin 
their  services,  of  the  repponsibilities  which  shall  rest  upon  them,  of  the  power 
they  shall  possess,  of  the  compensation  they  may  demand,  and  of  the  penaltie 
by  which  their  rights  and  duties  may  be  enforced,  do  constitute  regulations  c 
navigation,  and  consequently  of  Commerce,  within  the  just  meaning  of  tb 
clause  of  the  Constitution. 

The  power  to  regulate  navigation  is  the  power  to  prescribe  rules  in  conform' 
ity  with  which  navigation  must  be  carried  on.  It  extends  to  the  persons  who 
conduct  it,  as  well  as  to  the  instruments  used.  Accordingly,  the  first  Congrea 
assembled  under  the  Constitution,  passed  laws  requiring  the  masters  of  sfaiM 
and  vessels  of  the  United  States  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  estab- 
lished many  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  officers  and  seamen. 
(1  Stats,  at  Large,  55,  131.)  Tliese  have  been  from  time  to  time  added  to  and 
changed ;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  their  validity  has  been  questioned. 

Now,  a  pilot,  so  fur  as  respects  the  navigation  of  the  vessel  in  that  part  of  the 
voyage  which  is  his  pilotage  ground,  is  the  temporary  master  charged  with  the 
eofety  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  and  of  the  lives  of  those  on  board,  and  intrust- 
ed with  the  command  of  the  crew.  He  is  not  only  one  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  navigation,  but  he  occupies  a  most  important  and  responsible  place  among 
those  thus  engaged.  And  if  Congress  has  power  to  regulate  the  seamen  who 
assist  the  pilot  in  the  management  of  the  vessel,  a  power  never  denied,  wo  can 
perceive  no  valid  reason  why  the  pilot  should  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  same 
power.  It  is  true,  that  according  to  the  usages  of  modern  Commerce  on  the 
ocean,  the  pilot  is  on  board  only  during  a  part  of  the  voyage  between  ports  of 
different  states,  or  between  ports  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  countriea 
but  if  he  is  on  board  for  such  a  purpose  and  during  so  much  of  the  voyage  ae 
to  be  engaged  in  navigation,  the  power  to  regulate  navigation  extends  to  hin 
while  thus  engaged,  as  clearly  as  it  would  if  he  were  to  reman  on  board  through- 
out the  whole  passage  from  port  to  port.  For  it  is  a  power  which  extends  tc 
every  part  of  the  voyage,  and  may  regulate  those  who  conduct,  or  assist  in  con- 
ducting  navigation  in  one  part  of  a  voyage  as  much  as  in  another  part,  or  during 
the  whole  voyage. 

Nor  should  it  be  lost  sight  of,  that  this  subject  of  the  regulation  of  pilots 
and  pilotac^e,  has  an  intimate  connection  with,  and  an  important  relation  to  the 
general  subject  of  Commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  statea 
over  which  it  was  one  main  object  of  the  Constitution  to  create  a  national  coi> 
trol.  Conflicts  between  the  laws  of  neighboring  states,  and  discriminations, 
favorable,  or  adverse  to  Commerce,  with  particular  foreign  nationH  might  be  cre- 
ated by  State  laws  regulating  pilotage,  deeply  affecting  that  equality  of  commer- 
cial rights,  and  that  freedom  from  S^tate  interference,  which  those  who  formec 
the  Constitution  were  so  anxious  to  secure,  and  which  the  experience  oj 
more  than  half  a  century  has  taught  us  to  value  so  highly.  The  appi-ehenbion 
of  this  danger  is  not  speculative  merely,  for  in  1837,  Congress  actually  inter 
poped  to  relieve  the  Commerce  of  the  country  from  serious  embarrusi<ment 
arising  from  the  laws  of  different  States,  situate  upon  waters  which  are  the  boun< 
dary  between  them.  This  was  done  by  an  enactment  of  the  2d  March,  1837,  in 
the  following  words : — 

*'  Be  it  enacted,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  master  or  commandei 
of  any  vessel,  coming  into  or  going  out  of  any  port  situate  upon  waters  which 
are  the  boundary  between  two  States,  to  employ  any  pilot  duly  licensed  or  au- 
thorized by  the  laws  of  either  of  the  States  bounded  on  the  said  waters,  to  pilot 
said  vessel  to  or  from  said  port — any  law,  usage,  or  custom,  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding." 

The  act  of  1789,  (1  Stat,  at  LArge  54,)  already  referred  to,  contains  a  cleai 
legislative  exposition  of  the  Constitution  l>y  the  first  Congress,  to  the  effect  thai 
the  power  to  regulate  pilots  was  conferred  on  Congress  by  the  Constitution ;  aa 
does  also  the  act  of  March  the  2d,  1837,  the  terms  of  which  have  just  been  givea 
The  weight  to  be  allowed  to  this  contemporaneous  construction,  and  the  pra^ 
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we  of  Congrera  under  it,  has,  in  another  construction,  been  adverted  to.    And 

•  majority  of  the  court  are  of  opinion,  that  a  regulation  of  pilots  is  a  regwlation 

of  Commerce,  within  the  grant  to  Congress  of  the  commercial  power,  contained 

in  the  third  clause  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution. 
It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  whether  this  law  of  Pennsylva- 

niii  being  a  regulation  of  Commerce,  is  valid. 
TTic  act  of  Congress  of  the  7th  of  August,  1789,  sec.  4,  is  as  follows: — 
"  That  all  pilots  in  the  bays,  inlets,  rivers,  harbors,  and  ports  of  the  United 

States,  shall  continue  to  be  regulated  in  conformity  with  the  existing  laws  of 
the  States,  respectively,  wherein  such  pilots  may  be,  or  with  such  laws'  as  the 
States  may  respectively  hereafter  enact  for  the  purpose,  until  further  legislative 
provision  shall  be  made  by  Congress.'* 

If  the  law  of  Pennsylvania,  now  in  question,  had  been  in  existence  at  the 
dite  of  this  act  of  Congress,  we  might  hold  it  to  have  been  adopted  by  Con- 
gress, and  thus  made  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and  so  valid.  Because  this 
set  does,  in  effect,  give  the  force  of  an  act  of  Congress,  to  the  then  existing 
State  laws  on  this  subject,  so  long  as  they  should  continue  unrepealed  by  the 
State  which  enacted  them. 

But  the  law  on  which  these  actions  are  founded  was  not  enacted  till  1 803. 
What  effect  then  can  be  attributed  to  so  much  of  the  act  of  1789,  as  declares, 
that  pilots  shall  continue  to  be  regulated  in  conformity  "  with  such  laws  as  the 
Stales  may  respeciively  hereafter  enact  for  the  purpose,  unlU  further  legislative  pro~ 
titum  shall  be  made  oy  Congress,^ 

If  the  States  were  divested  of  the  power  to  legislate  on  this  subject  by  the 
grant  of  the  commercial  power  to  Congress,  it  is  plain  this  act  could  not  confer 
upon  them  power  thus  to  lemslat«.  If  the  Constitution  excluded  the  States 
from  making  any  law , regulating  Commerce,  certainly  Congress  cannot  regrant 
in  any  manner  or  reconvey  to  the  States  that  power.  And  yet  this  act  of  1789 
gives  its  sanction  only  to  laws  enacted  bv  the  States.  This  necessarily  implies 
a  constitutional  power  to  legislate ;  for  only  a  rule  created  by  the  sovereign  power 
of  a  State,  acting  in  its  legislative  capacity,  can  be  deemed  a  law  enacted  by  a 
State ;  and  if  the  State  has  so  limited  its  sovereign  power  that  it  no  longer  ex- 
tends to  a  particular  subject,  manifestly  it  cannot,  in  any  proper  sense,  be  said 
to  enact  laws  thereon. 

Entertaining  these  views  we  are  brought  directly  and  unavoidably  to  the  con- 
dderation  of  the  question,  whether  the  grant  of  the  commercial  power  to  Con- 
gress, did  per  se  deprive  the  States  of  all  power  to  regulate  pilots.  This  ques- 
tion has  never  been  decided  by  this  court,  nor,  in  our  judgment,  has  any  case  de- 
pending upon  all  the  considerations  which  must  govern  this  one,  come  before 
this  court.  The  grant  of  commercial  power  to  Congress  does  not  contain  any 
terms  which  expressly  exclude  the  States  from  exercising  any  authority  over  its 
tnbject  matter.  If  they  are  excluded  it  must  be  because  the  nature  of  the  power, 
thus  granted  to  Congress,  reouires  that  a  similar  authority  should  not  exist  in 
the  States.  If  it  were  conceded  on  the  one  side,  that  the  nature  of  this  power, 
like  that  to  legislate  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  absolutely  and  totally  re- 
pngnant  to  the  existence  of  similar  power  in  the  States,  probably  no  one  would 
deny  that  the  grant  of  the  power  to  Congress,  as  efTcctually  and  perfectly  ex- 
elnaes  the  States  from  all  future  legislation  on  the  subject,  as  if  express  words 
had  been  used  to  exclude  them. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  admitted  that  the  existence  of  this  power 
in  Congress,  like  the  power  of  taxation,  is  compatible  with  the  existence  of  a 
nmikr  power  in  the  States,  then  it  would  be  in  conformity  with  the  contempory 
exposition  of  the  Constitution,  (Federalist  No.  32,)  and  with  the  judicial  construe- 
tbn,  given  from  time  to  time  by  this  court,  after  the  most  deliberate  consider- 
ation, to  hold  that  the  mere  grant  of  such  a  power  to  Congress,  did  not  imply  a 
prohibition  on  the  States  to  exercise  the  same  power;  that  it  is  not  the  mere 
eustenee  of  such  a  power,  but  its  exercise  by  Congress,  which  may  be  incom- 
(ttible  with  the  exerciae  of  the  same  power  oy  the  States,  and  that  the  States 
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may  legislnte  in  the  absence  of  Congressional  regulations.  Sturgis  r».  Crowin- 
shield,  4  Whea.  193,  Houston  vs,  Moore,  6  Whca.  1,  Wilson  vs.  Blackbird  Creek 
Co.,  2  Peters,  261. 

The  diversities  of  opinion,  therefore,  which  have  existed  on  this  subject,  have 
arisen  from  the  different  views  taken  of  the  nature  of  this  power.  But  when 
the  nature  of  a  power  like  this  is  spoken  of,  when  it  is  said  that  the  nature  oV 
the  power  requires  that  it  should  bo  exercised  exclusively  by  Congress,  it  must 
be  intended  to  refer  to  the  subjects  of  that  power,  and  to  say  they  are  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  require  exclusive  legislation  by  Congress.  Now  the  power  to 
regulate  Commerce,  eml-raccsa  vast  field,  containing  not  only  many,  but  exceed- 
ingly various  subjects  qiiito  unlike  in  their  nature;  some  imperatively  demand- 
ing a  single  uniform  rule,  operating  equally  on  the  Commerce  of  tho  United 
States  in  every  port ;  and  some,  like  the  subject  now  in  question,  as  imperatively' 
demanding  tliat  diver^sity,  which  alone  can  meet  the  local  necessities  of  navi- 
gation. 

Either  absolutely  to  affirm,  or  deny  that  the  nature  of  this  power  requires 
exclusive  legislation  by  Congress,  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
of  this  power,  and  to  assert  concerning  all  of  them,  what  is  really  applicable  but 
to  a  part.  Whatever  subjects  of  this  power  are  in  their  nature  national,  or  ad- 
mit of  only  one  uniform  system,  or  plan  of  regulation,  may  justly  be  said  to  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  exclusive  legislation  by  Congress.  That  this  can- 
not be  affirmed  of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  pilots  and  pilotage  is  plain.  The 
act  of  1789  contiiins  a  clear  and  authoritative  declaration  by  the  first  Congress, 
that  the  nature  of  this  subject  is  such,  that  until  Congress  should  find  it  neces- 
sary to  exert  its  power,  it  should  be  left  to  the  legislation  of  the  States ;  that  it 
is  local  and  not  national ;  that  it  is  likely  to  be  best  provided  for,  not  by  one 
system  or  plan  of  regulations,  but  by  as  many  as  the  legislative  discretion  of 
the  several  States  should  deem  applicable  to  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  ports 
within  their  limits. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  so  much  of  this  act  of  1789  as  declares  that  pilots  shall 
continue  to  be  regulated  **  by  such  laws  as  the  States  may  respectively  hereafter 
enact  for  that  purpose.*'  instead  of  being  held  to  be  inoperative,  as  an  attempt 
to  confer  on  the  States  a  power  to  legislate,  of  which  the  Constitution  had  de- 
prived them,  is  allowed  an  appropriate  and  important  signification.  It  manifests 
the  understanding  of  Congress,  at  the  outset  of  the  government,  that  the  nature 
of  this  subject  is  not  such  iis  to  require  its  exclusive  legislation.  The  practice 
of  the  States,  and  of  the  national  government,  has  been  in  conformity  with  t^ls 
declaration,  from  the  origin  of  the  national  government  to  this  time ;  and  the 
nature  of  the  subject  when  examined,  is  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  supe- 
rior fitness  and  propriety,  not  to  say  the  absolute  necessity,  of  different  systems 
of  regulation,  drawn  from  local  knowledge  or  experience,  and  conformed  to 
local  wants.  How  then  can  we  say,  that  by  the  mere  grant  of  power  to  regu- 
late Commerce,  the  States  are  deprived  of  all  power  to  legislate  on  this  subject, 
because  from  the  nature  of  the  power  the  legislation  of  Congress  must  be  ex- 
clusive. This  would  be  to  affirm  that  the  nature  of  the  power  is  in  any  case, 
something  diff^erent  from  tho  nature  of  the  subject  to  which,  in  such  case,  the 
power  extends,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  power  necessarily  demands,  in  all 
eases,  exclusive  legiislation  by  Congress,  while  the  nature  of  one  of  the  subjects 
of  that  power,  not  only  does  not  require  such  exclusive  legislation,  but  may  be 
be»t  provided  for  by  many  different  systems  enacted  by  the  States,  in  conformity 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  ports  within  their  limits.  In  constructing  an  in- 
strument designed  for  the  formation  of  a  government,  and  in  determining  the 
extent  of  one  of  its  important  grants  of  power  to  legislate,  we  can  make  no 
such  distinction  between  the  nature  of  the  power  and  the  nature  of  the  subject 
on  which  that  power  was  intended  practically  to  operate,  nor  consider  the  grant 
more  extensive  by  affirming  of  the  power,  what  is  not  true  of  its  subject  now 
in  question. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  court  that  the  mere  grant  to  Congress 
of  the  power  to  regulate  Commerce,  did  not  deprive  the  States  of  power  to 
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ivgtilate  pilots ;  and  that  although  Congress  has  legislated  on  this  suhject,  its 
]e2islatioQ  manifests  an  intention,  wiUi  a  single  exception,  not  to  regulate  this 
flobject,  but  to  leave  its  regulation  to  the  several  States.  To  these  preciHe  ques- 
tions, which  are  all  we  are  called  on  to  decide,  this  opinion  must  be  understood 
io  be  confiDed.  It  does  not  extend  to  the  question  what  other  subjects,  under 
the  commercial  power  are  within  the  exclusive  control  of  Congress,  or  m.iy  be 
jegulated  by  the  States  in  the  absence  of  all  Congressional  legislation ;  nor  to 
the  general  question  how  for  any  regulation  of  a  subject  by  Congress,  may  be 
deemed  to  operate  as  an  exclusion  of  all  legislation  by  the  States  upon  the 
tame  subject.  We  decide  the  precise  questions  before  us,  upon  what  we  deem 
Boand  principles,  applicable  to  this  particular  subject  in  the  state  in  which  the 
lemslation  of  Congress  has  left  it.    We  go  no  further. 

rfe  have  not  adverted  to  the  practical  consequences  of  holding  that  the  States 
possess  no  power  to  legislate  for  the  regulation  of  pilots,  though  in  our  appre- 
liension  these  would  be  of  the  most  serious  importance.  For  more  than  sixty 
years  this  subject  has  been  acted  on  by  the  States,  and  the  systems  of  some  of 
them  created,  and  of  others  essentially  modified  during  that  period.  To  hold 
that  pilotage  fees  and  penalties  demanded  and  received  durinfi^  that  time,  have 
been  illegiul^  exacted,  under  color  of  void  laws,  would  work  an  amount  of 
mischief  which  a  clear  conviction  of  constitutional  duty,  if  entertained,  must 
force  us  to  occasion,  but  which  could  be  viewed  by  no  just  mind  without  deep 
regret.  Nor  would  the  mischief  be  limited  to  the  past.  If  Congress  were  now 
to  pass  a  law  adopting  the  existing  State  laws,  if  enacted  without  authority, 
ana  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  it  would  seem  to  us  to  be  a  new  and  ques- 
tionable mode  of  legislation. 

If  the  grant  of  commercial  power  in  the  Constitution  has  deprived  the  States 
of  all  power  to  legislate  for  the  regulation  of  pilots,  if  their  laws  on  this  sub- 
ject are  mere  usurpations  upon  the  exclusive  power  of  the  general  government, 
and  utterly  void,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Congress  could,  with  propriety, 
ncognize  them  as  laws,  and  adopt  them  as  its  own  acts,  and  how  are  the  legis- 
latures of  the  States  to  proceed  in  future,  to  watch  over  and  amend  these  hiws, 
18  the  progressive  wants  of  a  growing  Commerce  will  require,  when  the  mem- 
Wn»  of  those  legislatures  are  made  aware  thattliey  cannot  legislate  on  this  sub- 
ject without  violating  the  oaths  they  have  token  to  support  ue  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  this  State  law  was  enacted  by  virtue  of  a  power,  re- 
liding  in  the  State  to  legislate ;  that  i^  is  not  in  conflict  with  any  law  of  Con- 
gress, that  it  does  not  interfere  with  any  system  which  Congress  has  established 
by  making  regulations,  or  by  intentionally  leaving  individuals  to  their  own  un- 
restricted action ;  that  this  law  is  therefore  valid,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Su- 
Jireme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  each  case  must  be  affirmed. 

LOSS  OF   A  BAGGAGE  CHECK    BT  A  PASSENGER    DOES  KOT  RELIEVE  A  RAILROAD 

COMFARY  FROM  LIABILIT7. 

In  the  First  District  Court,  (New  York  City,  1862.)  Judge  Green  presiding. 
Patrick  Cass  rs.  The  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad  Company. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  $100  00,  the  value  of  a  trunk  and  contents 
placed  in  possession  of  the  baggage-keeper,  in  June  last,  but  not  delivered.  It 
uypears  that  Bedura  Ann  Keiley  took  the  cars  at  Stamford,  Connecticut^  for 
New  York,  gave  her  trunk  to  the  agent  of  the  cars  and  received  a  check  for  it, 
but  lost  the  cheek  on  the  road ;  and  the  agent  on  the  arrival  of  the  cars  at 
Canal  street,  refused  to  deliver  the  trunk  to  her,  although  she  pointed  it  out  to 
hm  and  told  him  she  had  lost  the  ticket;  also,  that  she  could  not  read  and  did 
sot  know  the  number  of  the  ticket.  She  again  demanded  the  trunk,  but  he  re- 
fined,  and  she  asked  him  to  keep  it  for  her  till  she  called  for  it.  She  being  sick 
was  subseoaeotly  taken  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  did  not  leave  there  for  five 
Booths.  When  she  came  out  she  sold  and  assigned  the  trunk  and  contents  to 
pkhiti^  who  went  with  her  to  the  depot  and  demanded  the  trunk  of  the  man. 
igiof  agent,  but  on  search  being  made  it  could  not  be  found. 
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The  Judge  held  that  in  common  law,  the  railroad  company  is  liable  for  the  \om 
of  baggage  intrusted  to  their  care,  and  the  giving  a  check  to  a  passenger  deog* 
nating  tiie  number  of  the  baggage  was  intended  to  furnish  the  passenger  wiu 
additional  security,  and  the  loss  of  the  check  does  not  relieve  the  company  frOB 
liability,  unless  some  other  person  presents  the  check,  and  in  good  faith  anc 
without  notice  the  baggage  is  delivered  to  the  p^irty  so  offering  the  check 
Nothing  of  the  kind  was  shown  here,  and  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  judgmen 
for  $100  (being  amount  of  claim)  and  costs. 

ACTION   FOR  BREACH  OF  CONTRACT  TO   DELIVER  PART  OF  A  CARGO  OF   GUIf. 

Wheo  a  contract  i«  rnado  between  two  finni  to  purchase  goods  on  joint  acoonnt,  bnl  bought  ia  th 
name  or  only  one  of  ihem,  the  original  terms  of  purchase  cauuot  be  varied  without  consont^-tBi 
the  Mi  lent  party  is  entitled  to  his  proportion  of  the  gross  bulk,  at  the  price  and  upon  the  tem 
originally  ooniracted  for. 

Court  of  Common  Pleas,  New  York,  before  Judge  Woodruff,  May,  I85S 
Davenport  rx.  Tilden  and  Blodgett,  in  action  for  a  breach  of  contract  to  delire 
to  plaintiff  part  of  a  cargo  of  gum  copal. 

The  transaction  occurred  in  {September,  1850,  at  which  time  a  cargo  of  gvn 
copal,  belonging  to  Grinnell,  Minturn  &  Co.,  was  on  board  the  ship  Emily,  Ivini 
at  this  port.  The  defendants  and  a  Mr.  Gillespie,  agent  for  the  plaintiff,  boll 
wished  to  purchase  it,  and  thinking  it  might  be  got  on  better  terms  if  bat  one  o 
the  parties  offered  for  it,  the  defendants  entered  into  a  written  contract  with  th 
plaintiff,  through  his  agent,  Gillespie,  by  which  they  agreed  that,  if  they  bough 
the  cargo,  they  would  sell  to  Davenport  &  Co.  from  30,000  lbs.  to  40,000  lbs.  o 
it,  at  the  same  price,  and  on  the  same  terms  and  proportion,  as  they  would  pft] 
for  it  themselves.  From  the  evidence  for  the  defendants,  it  appeared  that  wne; 
Gillespie  was  negotiating  the  contract  for  the  plaintiff,  ho  informed  the  defend 
ants  that  Davenport  &  Co.  were  a  house  in  this  city,  which  was  not  the  fact,  M) 
Davenport  having  no  partner,  nor  ever  intimated  that  he  had  one.  As  the  pti 
ties  did  not  wish  GrinncH  &  Co.  to  know  that  the  cargo  was  purchased  on  tnel 
joint  account,  it  was  agreed  that  the  plaintiff  should  not  be  delivered  his  part  o 
it  on  shipboard,  and  the  whole  cargo  was  brought  on  shore  and  stored  bv  the  dc 
fendants.  From  the  time  the  purchase  was  thus  consummated  by  the  defendanti 
until  early  in  the  following  December,  various  interviews  took  putce  between  tb 
plaintiff  and  defendants  in  relation  to  his  claim  for  half  the  cargo,  which  the  de 
fendants  would  not  deliver,  except  on  terms  which  the  plaintiff  would  not  accedi 
to.  The  defendants  alleged  that  they  had  contracted  to  sell  the  gum  not  to  tb 
plaintiff  alone,  or  on  his  credit  only,  but  to  the  firm  of  Davenport  &  Co.,  an 
that  they  would  not  take  his  paper  for  it.  The  defendants  also  alleged  that  ii 
tlieir  bargain  with  Grinnell,  Minturn  &  Co.,  although  they  were  to  have  a  credj 
of  six  months,  they  also  had  the  option  of  paying  cash  and  receiving  a  discoant 
and  that  they  would  pay  cash,  and  the  plaintiff  must  do  so  also.  After  variou 
negotiations  on  the  subject,  the  defendants,  early  in  December,  notified  Daven 
port  dt  Co.,  that  they  were  ready  to  deliver  the  gum  on  received  approved  pape 
for  it,  and  if  Davenport  &  Co.  did  not  comply  with  this  offer,  they  would  conside 
the  contract  at  an  end.  The  defendants  pui*cha8ed  the  gum  at  \0\  cents,  and  I 
appeared  that  from  September  to  February  good  gum  could  be  purchased  fo 
9^  cents,  at  six  and  eight  months,  but  shortly  after  it  rose  10  per  cent 

The  Court  charged  ihe  jury.  The  first  question  which  they  had  to  detennin 
was  whether  the  defendants  made  the  contract  as  set  forth  in  the  complaint  1 
was  not  denied  by  defendants  that  they  had  signed  the  paper  which  was  read  ii 
evidence.  But  it  is  denied  that  by  this  writing  the  defendants  entered  into  a  con 
tract  with  plaintiff  alone.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  said  that  it  was  made  with  tw* 
persons  at  least,  and  on  tlie  credit  of  more  than  one  individual. 

If  the  contract  was  made  with  Davenport  and  another,  the  plaintiff  eaimo 
maintain  his  action  in  his  own  sole  name,  in  the  absence  of  a  transfer  to  him  o 
the  interest  of  his  co-contractor.  On  this  part  of  the  case,  the  court  had  to  Ic 
in  evidence  in  order  to  see  if  Davenport  &  Co.  meant  only  J.  D.  Davenport  an 
no  one  else ;  add  whether  J.  D.  Davenport  waa  in  fact  the  only  party  for  whoi 
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the  agreement  had  been  made ;  or  whether  putting  in  tlic  word  ^  company  **  was 
a  mistake  of  which  he  could  avail  himself  in  carrying  out  the  contract  The  tes- 
timony of  the  plaintiff,  to  which  there  is  no  contradiction,  shows  that  whatever 
maj  iiave  been  the  representations  of  Mr.  Gillesoie,  or  however  it  was  under- 
■tood  by  Tilden,  in  point  of  fact,  the  plaintiff  had  no  partner,  and  the  agreement 
was  only  for  his  own  benefit,  and  not  that  of  any  one  else.  And  if  so,  although 
tiw  defendant  may  not  be  bound  by  it  if  there  was  any  misrepresentation,  still, 
if  it  is  a  fact  that  Davenport  had  no  partner,  ho  is,  therefore,  a  proper  party  to 
stand  here  in  court  and  assert  his  right  to  the  performance  of  this  agreement. 
Bat  if  the  defendants  contracted  on  the  credit  of  a  firm,  and  on  the  representa- 
tions of  plaintiff's  agent  that  he  or  other  persons  were  partners  of  Davenport, 
tbe  defendants  were  not  bound  to  deliver  the  property  on  the  credit  of  one  per- 
son only.  And  I  do  not  understand  that  defendant  ever  refused  to  deliver  the 
gom  on  a  demand  made  in  the  name  of  Davenport  &  Co.,  or  that  the  plaintiff 
erer  claimed  it  on  the  eredit  of  Davenport  &,  Co.  But  if  your  reflections  lead 
70a  to  the  conclusion  that  from  the  position  of  Davenport's  agent,  Gillespie,  and 
Ibe  imowledge  which  Tilden  hnd  on  the  subject,  the  agreement  was  intended  and 
jinderstood  by  the  p:urties,  to  be  between  the  defendants  and  plaintiff  alone,  then 
it  is  my  duty  to  s:iy  that  the  defendants,  on  effecting  a  purchase  of  the  cargo, 
vere  bound  to  sell  not  less  than  30,000  lbs.  of  it  to  the  plaintiff,  on  the  same 
terms  as  they  p:iid  for  it ;  and  also,  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  it  in  res|)ect  to  quality ,  and  on  the  same  terms  of  sale  as  the  defend- 
utsmade  with  Grinnell,  Minturn  &,  Co.,  from  whom  thcv  purchased  it.  And 
Ike  subsequent  agreement  between  Tilden  and  Grinncll,  that  Tilden  might  pay 
nab  and  receive  a  discount,  could  not  affect  the  plaintiff's  right.  It  was  said 
that  Tilden  could  make  an  after  arrangement^  by  which  he  was  to  pay  cash,  and 
then  say  to  Davenport  that  he  should  also  pay  cash ;  but,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  if  the  sale  was  made  at  six  months'  credit  on  the  purchaser's  own 
Bote,  then  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  receive  his  portion  of  the  cargo  from  Til- 
^  at  six  months'  credit  on  his  own  note.  Because  it  was  the  duty  of  the  selU 
V,  before  he  made  the  agreement,  to  inquire  whether  Davenport  was  entitled  to 
vre  it  on  his  own  note.  If  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Tilden  was  entitled 
lobave  the  notes  of  Davenport  &  Co.,  and  that  Davenport  did  not  comply  with 
thecontraet  by  offering  such  notes,  then  you  must  find  for  the  defendants.  If 
yoo  find  for  the  plaintiff,  you  will  give  him  the  difference  between  the  price  at 
vhieh  the  defenoants  agi-eed  to  sell,  and  the  market  value  of  gum  of  like  quality 
uid  quantity  at  the  time  it  was  deliverable  according  to  the  contract 
The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff— damages  8184. 


SUIT  FOR  COLLISION. 


Id  the  United  States  District  Court,  May  22d,  1853.  Before  Judge  Judson. 
C^es  £.  Kelsey  and  another,  va,  the  schooner  William  Rallahan. 

Tlie  schooner  Archelaus,  Charles  E.  Kelsey  master,  on  the  night  of  the  13th 
of  October,  1861,  that  being  a  bright  and  clear  moonlight  night,  was  beating  her 
way  down  the  North  River,  W.  S.  W.,  flood  tide,  close  hauled  on  her  starboard 
tack,  five  points  on  the  wind,  full  and  by.  At  the  same  time  the  schooner  W. 
Kalbihan,  P.  M^Dermot  master,  was  laying  her  course  up  the  river,  with  the  wind 
free,  beading  rather  towards  the  New  Jersey  shore.  The  two  vessels  were  seen 
)y  each  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.  The  collision  took  place  west  of 
the  middle  of  the  river,  at  a  point  about  two-thirds  over  from  the  east  shore.  The 
Archelaus  was  struck  on  her  lee  bow,  between  her  stem  and  fore  rigging,  going 
down  immediately,  and  proved  a  total  loss. 

Two  questions  have  arisen : — 1st.  Has  the  court  jurisdiction  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  controversy  ?  On  this  point  the  facts  are  admitted,  and  out  of  this 
admission  the  question  is  raised.  The  collision  occurred  on  the  North  River, 
within  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.  At  the  precise  time  when  the  libel 
wu  filed  in  the  clerk's  ofikje,  the  schooner  W.  Kallahan  was  on  a  voyage  from 
AUiAiij  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  not  within  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 
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—and  that,  at  a  subsequent  day,  Hhe  cnme  within  the  district,  and  waa  hen  tt> 
tached  b^  tlie  process  on  this  lil>el,  and  is  now  respondinc^  to  the  libeL 

The  time  of  service  of  process  is  the  true  period  of  the  commencement  of  a 
suit,  and  the  jurisdiction  attaches  to  tlio  case  from  that  day.  The  cause  is  thera> 
foro  properly  here. 

2d.  On  whom  shall  the  loss  fall  is  the  next  question.  After  ascertaining  the 
position  of  each  vessel,  as  above  stated,  there  is  one  important  fact  proved  to  tha 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  court,  which  must  be  deemed  a  controlling  fact  in  tha 
case. 

At  the  time  of  the  f*ol1ision,  the  schooner  William  Eallahan  had  no  suflScient 
look-out.  The  man  placed  forward  was  part  way  down  the  ladder  of  the  fore- 
castle, and  did  not  descry  the  Archclaus,  and  gave  no  order  to  the  man  at  the 
wheel  of  the  approach  of  danger.  It  was  peculiarly  his  duty  and  business,  in  a 
place  like  thnt,  to  have  remained  at  his  post,  and  there  is  no  aoubt  that  if  he  bad 
been  at  his  post,  the  collision  would  not  have  occurred. 

As  a  strong  corroborating  fact,  it  appears  that  the  man  at  the  helm,  immediate- 
ly upon  the  accident,  found  fault  with  the  look-out  because  timely  notice  had  not 
neen  given  him,  and  in  his  testimony  he  adds,  that  the  sails  of  hia  vessel  pre- 
vented his  seeing  the  Archclaus  until  she  was  about  being  struck. 

The  rule  of  law  is  well  settled,  that  a  vessel  with  the  wind  free  must  give  way 
in  time  to  a  vessel  close  hauled  on  the  wind,  and  that  a  vessel  so  sailing  should 
not  only  have  a  look-out,  but  that  he  should  do  his  proper  duty. 

The  evidence  in  the  case  shows  that  the  fault  rests  with  the  William  Kollahao, 
and  she  must  stand  responsible  for  the  consequences. 

Decree  for  libellants,  with  reference  to  a  commissioner  to  ascertain  the  dam- 
age. 

DARTAOES  FOR  INJURIES  RECEIN'ED  DT  RAILROAD  CARS. 

An  action  was  brought  before  Jud^^e  Campbell,  in  the  New  York  Superior 
Court,  by  Patrick  Carroll  against  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Riiilrond  Com- 
pany, to  recover  damages  for  injuries  received  while  riding  in  the  cars  of  that 
company. 

It  appeared  that,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1851,  the  plaintiff  took  his  seat  in 
the  express  train,  with  a  ticket  for  New  Rochelle,  but  as  that  train  did  not  atop 
there,  he  was  carried  on  to  Stamford;  and  the  conductor  gave  him  a  free  tieJcet 
back  to  Now  Rochelle.  Plaintiff  got  into  the  return  train,  which  came  into  col- 
lision with  a  freight  train,  runninj;  out  of  time.  Some  of  the  brakemen  on  the 
forward  part  of  the  train  were  killed,  and  the  plaintiff,  being  in  the  baggage  car, 
was  severely  injured. 

The  defendants  admit  their  negligence  in  running  their  trains  out  of  time,  but 
they  also  charge  negligence  upon  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  in  leaving  the  scat  in 
the  passenger  car,  which  had  neen  provided  for  him,  and  going  into  the  baggage 
car,  a  place  of  danger,  contrary  to  the  rules  in  the  printed  notices  in  the  cara. 
Tliey  also  rely  upon  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  passenger  gratuitouixly. 

The  court  charged  the  jury  that  the  defendants  were  bound  to  carry  their  paa- 
aengers  with  safety,  using  the  utmost  care  and  diligence,  so  far  as  human  fore- 
sight could  provide.  If  the  plaintiff  was  in  the  cars  os  a  free  passenger,  that 
will  qualify  the  responsibility;  still,  if  he  was  there  with  license, they  are  respon- 
sible. The  defendants*  negligence  is  not  denied,  but  if  both  parties  are  alike 
guilty  of  negligence,  the  plaintiff  cannot  recover.  But  the  negligence  of  the 
plaintiff  must  concur  directly  with  the  injury;  it  must  contribute  directly,  not 
remotely,  not  consequentially,  to  produce  the  injury.  For  instance,  if  the  bag- 
gage had  fallen  upon  him,  and  injured  him,  while  in  the  baggage  car,  he  wocua 
have  been  guilty  of  neglifrence.  You  will  consider  whether  tliere  was  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff.  Admitting,  also,  that  he  was  in  an  unsafe  place, 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  company,  you  will  consider  whether  he  waa  not  in 
there  with  the  assent  and  knowledge  of  the  conductor;  if  so,  he  waa  not  there 
wrongfully.    If  you  find  that  the  plaintiff  waa  not  guilty  of  any  negligence 
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vhieh  concurred  to  produce  this  injury,  the  defendants  are  liable.    Verdict  for 
plaifltiir,  14,000. 

ACTIOV  TO  BECOYER  MERCHANDISE  WRONGFULLY    DETAIRED. 

In  the  Superior  Court,  New  Yoric,  May  4th,  1852,  before  Judge  Oakley.  Da- 
vid Dow8  and  Ira  B.  Carey  vs.  James  B.  Perrin  and  M.  M.  Caleb. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  possession  of  4,822  bushels  of  com  wrongfully 
^ned  by  defendants,  as  alleged  in  complaint. 

The  defendants  answer,  denyinsf  any  title  to  the  property  in  the  plaintiffs,  but 
iffinniog  that  it  belonged  to  one  L.  W.  Bruinurd,  and  that  defendant  Perrin  was 
tuflUaa  of  the  eanaUboat,  on  board  of  which  the  corn  was  shipped. 

It  appeared  that,  August  7th,  1848,  one  Bloss  negotiated  witli  Niles&  Wheeler, 
pn^doce  and  forwarding  merchants  at  Buffalo,  for  this  corn,  agreed  upon  the 
tenito,  and  obtained  the  refusal  of  it  for  a  few  days.  Soon,  Bloss  returned  to 
the  store  with  one  J.  F.  Mack,  and  took  from  the  clerk  of  Niles  &  Wheeler 
Uli  of  lading  of  the  com,  in  the  name  of  Mack,  and  consigned  to  the  plaintiffs. 
The  com  was  shipped  to  New  York  in  the  boat  of  defendant  Perrin,  and  the 
Mis  of  lading  were  transmitted  to  tlie  plaintiffs,  who  thereupon  made  advances 
to  Mack,  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  property,  upon  the  agreement  thai 
the  aime  had  been  forwarded  to  them.  Soon  after  Mack,  who  had  for  ten  years 
M)re  been  engaged  in  business  in  Rochester,  and  dealing  with  plaintiffs,  ab- 
ttooded.  Niles  &  Wheeler  then  telegraphed  to  plaintiffs  that  the  corn  had  not 
liKQpaid  for,  and,  requesting  them  to  hold  the  same  to  their  account,  immedi- 
itdjr  resold  it  to  P.  Durfce  &  Co.,  and  gave  them  the  bill  of  lading,  which  by 
lotermediate  indorsements  came  into  the  hands  of  Brainard,  whom  defendants 
eUin  to  be  the  owner.  The  defendant,  Caleb,  is  the  partner  of  Niles  &  Whecleri 
fa  New  York. 

It  WIS  contended  that  the  clerk  of  Niles  &  Wheeler  had  no  authority  to 
Bilce  out  the  bills  of  lading,  and  consequently  the  sale  to  Mnck  was  invnlid. 

The  Court  charged  the  jury  that  Niles  and  Wheeler,  by  giving  these  bills  of 
H<liog,  transferred  tiie  property  to  Miick;  and  that  as  the  plaintiffs  had  made 
■dvanccs  upon  these  papers,  the  sale  was  to  be  deemed  valid  if  the  clerk  had 
^  power  to  sign  the  papers.  The  jury  were,  therefore,  to  consider  whether  the 
*6t  of  the  cleric,  in  signing  the  papers  and  delivering  them  tu  Mnck,  was  done 
^tQtbority  of  Niles  and  Wheeler,  either  express  or  implied.  No  express  au- 
liMfity  is  shown ;  but  if  he  was  held  out  to  the  world  as  an  agent,  in  doing  acts 
ceuiitenaiiced  by  the  principal ;  if  he  was  in  the  habit  of  signir.g  and  delivering 
Boeh  papers,  the  law  implies  an  authority.  Again,  the  law  implies  an  authority 
vbere  there  is  a  recognition  of  an  act  after  it  is  done.  Niles  &  Wheeler,  in 
^case,  telegraphed  to  plaintiffs  that  they  had  stopped  the  corn,  and  that  it 
M  not  been  paid  for.  The  jury  will  consider  whether  thi^  amounts  to  a  re- 
cognition of  the  ri^ht  of  the  clerk  to  ship  the  corn,  and  make  the  proper  papers 
W  the  plaintiffs,  if,  from  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  you  conclude  the  authority 
c&sted,  you  will  find  for  the  plaintiffs. 
Verdict  for  tlie  plaintiffs,  $2,794  for  amount,  and  $723  damages  for  detention. 


PROUISSORT     KOTES — INDORSE&S. 

la  the  Superior  Court,  Mny  24,  1852,  before  Judge  Sanford.  John  D.  WiU 
hat  vs.  Imjio  T.  Storm  and  others. 

This  was  aii  action  upon  five  promissory  notes,  made  by  the  Empire  Millt» 
December  10.  1850,  amounting  to  810,000,  payable  to  defendant,  indorsed  bj 
4tfeiidaDt  mnd  Aostens  &.  Spicer,  to  pUiintiff. 

The  defendants  contend  that  the  notes  were  indorsed  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  makersy  without  consideration,  and  that  they  were  negotiated  at  usurious 
ntet  of  interest. 

It  appeared  in  evidence  that  there  had  been  previous  dealings  between  v\^ 
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makers  and  iodoraera ;  the  makers  having  consigned  to  the  indorsers  large  qim 
tities  of  wool,  for  which  the  indorsers  of  these  notes  had  given  their  acceptarm 
to  the  Empire  Mills,  the  makers  in  this  case ;  that  at  length  the  indorsers  h 
told  them  that  they  could  not  take  any  more,  and  thereupon  charged  the  balan 
on  hand  to  them.  The  Empire  Mills  then  made  these  notes,  declaring  on  1 
face  of  them,  that  they  were  given  for  ihh  wool,  and  got  them  discounted  i 
12  per  cent. 

Upon  this  evidence  the  Court  directed  a  verdict  for  plaintiff,  subject  to  ft 
opinion  of  the  Court 

COMMON  CARRIER — ^SaL  OF  LADING. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  New  York,  April  26,  1852.  Before  Judge  Roosefil 
Henry  Gilbert  vs,  Charles  Folger  and  others. 

The  plaintiff  alleges  that  he  delivered  to  defendants  twenty-seven  packages  ( 
goods  to  be  forw.iraed  by  them  to  Buffalo,  and  shows  a  bill  of  lading,  sigMd  I 
defendants,  acknowledging  their  receipt;  but  alleges  that  only  twenty-fr 
reached  their  destination.  lie  brings  suit  to  recover  for  the  value  of  the  li 
missing  packages,  and  damages. 

The  defendants  answer  that  only  twenty-five  packages  were  in  fact  receifi 
by  them,  and  aver  that  they  gave  a  bill  of  lading  for  twenty-seven  by  mistake. 

The  court  instructed  the  jury  that  the  bill  of  lading  was  not  conclusive,  b 
between  the  parties,  was  open  to  explanation  and  alteration.  But  it  is  incumbe 
on  the  defendants  to  show  that  it  was  made  by  mistake ;  and  it  is  for  you 
conidder  whether  they  have  conclusively  expkined  it.  You  have  the  testimoi 
of  the  carman  that  he  delivered  twenty-seven  packages ;  while  opposed  to  this 
the  written  evidence  of  the  pass-books  and  the  manifest,  together  with  that 
the  captain  of  the  barge,  showing  that  there  were  only  twenty-five.  It  furth 
appears  that  plaintiff  requested  defendants  to  enter  twenty-seven  instead 
twenty-five  in  the  bill  of  lading,  although  in  fact  the  remaining  two  had  not  be 
brought  down  to  them,  as  he  was  in  haste  to  leave  that  evening.  If  yon  co 
dude  that  the  bill  of  lading  is  wrong,  the  defendants  are  not  liable.  Verdiet  I 
defendants. 


LIABILITIES  OF  HUSBANDS  FOR  DEBTS,  ETC.,  OF  THEIR  WIVES. 

The  following  are  sections  of  an  "act  in  relation  to  the  liabilities  of  hasbao 
for  the  debts  and  contracts  of  their  wives  contracted  before  marriage,**  passed 
the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Maine,  and  approved  by  the  Govern 
April  26, 1852. 

Sec.  1.  Hereafter  when  any  man  shall  marry,  his  property  shall  be  ezem 
firom  any  and  all  liabilities  for  the  debts  or  contracts  of  his  wife  made  or  gc 
tracted  before  marriage;  but  an  action  to  recover  the  same  may  be  maintain 
against  such  husband  and  wife,  and  the  property  of  said  wife  held  in  her  oi 
rights  if  any,  shall  alone  be  subject  to  attachment,  levy,  or  sale  on  execution, 
satisfy  all  liabilities  for  such  debts  and  contracts,  in  the  same  manner  aa  if  i 
were  unmarried. 

Sec.  2.  In  any  such  action  the  wife  may  defend  alone  or  jointly  with  her  hi 
band,  but  no  arrest  of  the  person  of  such  husband  or  wife  shall  be  authorii 
upon  any  writ  or  execution  arising  under  this  act.  | 

Sec.  8.  Any  married  woman  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  lui 
and  may  exercise,  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  powers  enumerated  in  the  sevii 
acts  now  in  force,  securing  to  married  women  their  rights  in  property,  in  i 
same  manner,  and  with  the  same  effect,  as  though  she  were  of  full  age. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  approval 
the  Governor. 
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COMMERCIAL  CHRONICLE  AND  REVIEW. 


*>tnA«CI  or  CAPITAL  A!ID  OSXSRAL  PRfHTPBRITY— SALS  OP  RAILRnAD  BOXDS— XPFECT  OP  Tnt 
nCllAtKD  PftODOCTtOH  OP  TDK  PKBCIOCS  HBTALt  UPON  TOB  COMMBKCIAL  VALFB  OP  OTBBft 
nURIOITlBS— PBICB*  OP  PKODUCB  III  TSB  PaST  IIAVB  NOT  BBBN  BBPBKBBNT  UPON  THB  iCPtXY 
or  CU»-ILLUtfTBATI(l!««  OP  THIfl  •TATKMB.'tT  BY  COMPARATIVB  TABLBS— BXPLANATinN  OP  TUB 
Cir«B  or  »UC1I  PLOCrCATIONt— tub  TBUB  BOURCK  OP  NATIONAL  PBOSPBBITT— FEBE  TRAOB 
AID  raOTKCTIUN— PKOFITABLB  BHPLOVMBXT  FOB  THE  PEOPLE  TUB  OBJECT  OP  BOTH  PABT1B8~> 
■OFKNKrrB  IN  PflBBION  BZCUANOB— BHtPMKNTB  OP  8 PBCIB— DEPOSIT*  AND  COINaOJC  AT  TBB 
lUiBKLPlil^  AND  NBWOBLEAN8  MINTS-IMPORTB  INTO  TOE  DNITCB  8TATE8 -IM PORTS  BNTBKBD 
nitWVUBK  POa  MAT,  AND  COMPARATIVE  TOTAL  PROM  JANUARY  IST  FOR  THREE  YEARS— 
ROCK  IM  WABBHOUdB— IMPORTS  OP  DRY  OUODS  rOR  SAME  PERIODS— RECEIPTS  FOR  DL'TIBS— 
UNITS  PBOM  NEW  YORK  FOR  MAY  AND  PROM  JAM.  IsT — EZPORTM  OF  PRuDtJCB — CAU8BB  OF 
fUCTUATIONS  IN  fflMPMBNTS— DIflBVRSEHENT  OF  Jl  LY  DIVIDENDS  AND  INTtRBbT. 

l^E  past  month  has  been  characterizud  by  unusual  commercial  activity,  con- 

tderiog  Uiu  lalencH8  of  the  Hcanon,  and  by  a  general  buoyancy  in  monetary 

ifiHTs.    Capital  contiiiues  abundant,  and  even  under  the  increased  demand  from 

puties  wi?fliing  to  ammgi)  Uieir  liabilities  previous  to  their  summer  recrention, 

there  has  been  no  advance  in  rates  of  interest.    This  ease  in  the  money-market 

bttled  to  less  recklessnebs  in  business  thi  n  was  generally  expected.    Real  es- 

tite  bas  advanced  in  pric«,  not  only  near  all  the  great  centers  of  business,  but 

Cnenlly  throughout  the  country.    This  advance,  however,  has  been  very  difierw 

CQt  from  th.tt  usually  seen  duriog  the  fever  of  speculation,  when  all  sections 

IttTe  improved  indisHiriminatcly,  or  the  highest  price  has  been  paid  for  fictitious 

iBvestinenti*.    The  sales  of  hue,  particularly  near  the  large  cities,  have  been  to 

Bore  di^r  miiuiting  purchasers,  and  few  large  prices  have  been  paid  except  for  a 

conetponding  value.    It  is  true  that  some  property  has  improved  more  than 

otben equally  eligible,  but  there  have  been  no  active  movements  in  "  water  lota" 

oriaoey  building  sites  in  ^cities**  not  yet  incorporated.    If  any  investments  have 

|Me  beyond  tlie  bounds  of  prudence,  the  most  noticeable  are  the  purchases  of 

nflroid  bonds,  large  amounts  of  which  have  been  placed  either  by  public  auction, 

*by  receiving  I iro{K>Mals  from  competing  bidders.    Where  a  road  has  becomt 

iitiblislied,  iiud  the  money  borrowed  forms  but  a  part  of  the  saleable  value  of 

tte  property  mortgaged  fur  its  security,  the  investment  would  seem  to  be  a  saf« 

<iie,even  if  the  net  income  were  not  immediately  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest 

IpQD  the  bonds.    But  wliero  the  original  subscription  has  all  been  sunk  in  un- 

fndoetivc  I.ibor,  and  the  bonds  issued  represent  nearly  tlie  whole  saleable  value 

tf  the  ruad,  then  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  permanent  income  becomes  im* 

portint,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  claims  of  the  borrower  would  seem  a 

MUter  of  common  prudence. 

The  problem  of  the  effect  the  increased  production  of  gold  is  likely  to  hart 
Ifon  the  value  of  property  has  become  still  more  interesting  since  the  contribii- 
tioD  of  Australia  has  been  added  to  the  golden  tide.  We  have  never  felt  the 
tune  anxiety  which  has  prevailed  in  other  quarters,  because  we  have  believed 
that  the  incroahe  of  capital,  under  present  circumstances,  would  so  for  augment 
the  facilities  of  trade,  and  stimulate  production,  that  the  present  balance  between 
tapply  and  con»fumption  would  not  be  greatly  disturbed.  Were  gold  so  readily 
npplicd  without  effort,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  could  secure  a  fortune  vii 
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iileiiesfl,  then  the  increased  consumption  would  tend  to  enhance  prices.  Thb 
result,  however,  is  not  at  all  likely  to  follow  recent  discoveries,  and  there  is  little 
reason  to  fear  for  any  undne  advance  in  prices  of  productive  property.  Even  in 
the  past,  the  highest  prices  of  breadstuff^  or  of  real  estate,  either  here  or  abroad, 
have  not  been  realized  at  the  period  of  the  greatest  stock  of  the  precious  metals 
on  deposit  or  in  circulation.  A  single  stormy  day  in  harvest  time  has  more  effect 
on  the  price  of  flour  than  the  arrival  of  millions  of  gold  dust;  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, with  a  production  of  gold  from  California  up  to  this  time  of  over 
§200,000,000,  good  flour  is  selling  in  New  York  at  about  $4  00  per  barrel. 
The  some  absence  of  any  general  connection  between  the  values  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  and  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  will  be  found  on  reference  to 
statistics  in  Europe.  The  following  will  show  the  comparative  population  of 
Great  Britain,  the  stock  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  the  price  of  wheat  per 

quarter: — 

Tmut.  Popnlatton.  Gold  h.  silver  coin.  Priee  off  wliett. 

1600 3,OUO.UO0  £34,000,000  8  shiUlogL 

1600 8,600,000  180,000,000  27       " 

1700 6.600,000  226,000,000  86       « 

1809 10,000.000  880,«>00,000  116       * 

1829 12,800,000  813,000.000  83       « 

1849 18,000,000  816,000.000  44       " 

1862 18,500,000  406,000,000  42       « 

The  high  price  in  1809  was  owing  to  the  combined  influence  of  political 
troubles  and  unfruitful  seasons,  and  in  1829  the  latter  cause,  together  with  the 
sliding  scale,  produced  a  similar  result,  although  not  to  the  same  extent. 

There  appears  to  be  but  little  doubt,  whatever  the  popular  opinion  may  be 
upon  this  subject,  that  other  causes  have  done  far  more  to  depress  or  inflate 
prices,  since  the  year  1700,  than  the  relative  supply  of  the  precious  metals.  Tbe 
real  source  of  a  nation's  prosperity  is  found  in  the  blessing  which  attends  upon 
national  industry.  A  working  people,  where  each  is  left  free  to  enjoy  tbe  pro- 
duct of  his  own  toil,  need  no  **  fostering  "  to  become  wealthy.  In  this,  the  friends 
of  a  high  tarifl*  and  the  advocates  of  free  trade  both  agree,  and  from  this  point 
their  views  diverge.  The  latter  believe  that  the  people  should  be  left  free  to 
ehoose  their  own  pursuits  and  objects  of  toil ;  the  former  would  compel  them,  as 
fur  as  possible,  to  produce  all  they  consume.  If  a  man  can  earn  two  dollars  in 
the  business  of  his  choice,  during  the  time  he  can  make  a  hat,  which  would  cost 
him  one  dollar  if  made  abroad,  free  trade  would  give  him  tlie  privilege.  Tariff* 
objects  to  this,  because  while  the  man  is  making  the  hat  he  can  consume  bis 
neighbor*s  butter  and  beans,  and  pay  the  latter  a  good  price  for  it  In  all  this, 
TwnS  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  while  the  roan  is  earning  his  two  dollars  at  some 
other  employment,  he  still  consumes  the  produce  and  is  in  a  better  condition  to 
pay  for  it.  The  only  force  in  the  high  t:irift'  argument  would  be  found  in  the 
fact,  if  it  existed,  that  the  business  of  producing  butter  and  bean**  was  overdone, 
and  that  some  must  bo  driven  out  of  it,  and  compelled  to  make  hats.  Tliiti  is 
not  true  either  in  hypothesis  or  fact,  for  no  business  is  overcrowded  for  want  of 
•^protection,  and  if  it  were,  partial  legislation  would  not  afford  the  remedy. 

There  has  been  little  fluctuation  in  foreign  exchange  during  the  montii,  and  the 
■demand  in  all  sections  of  the  Union  has  been  less  than  anticipated.     The  fact 
that  the  portion  of  tlie  cotton  crop  to  be  tfhipped  has  about  all  gone  forward 
and  that  but  a  limited  quantity  of  new  exchange  could  be  made  before  next 
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tatomoi  hu  kept  up  prices  to  about  the  specie  point,  but  has  not  led,  as  herei»- 
ifter  noticed,  to  any  very  large  shipments  of  coin.  Some  farther  exports  will 
'doobtlesB  follow  weekly,  but  the  supply  is  fully  equal  to  the  demand. 

TIm  following  will  show  the  deposits  and  coioage  at  the  Philadelphia  and  Neir 
(Means  Mints  for  the  month  of  May  :— 


Gold. 
flOTcr 


OBPOSZIB  FOB  MAT. 
KSW  OSLKAICS. 

From  CiJirornla.       Total. 
$874,260      $384,167 
2,840  11,081 


PBXLADKLPeiA. 

From  Calirunita.        Total. 
$4,151,000      $4,886,000 
20.000  20.000 


Hotil  deposits $876,600      $896,148 

GOLD  COINAGE. 

Pleen.  Vitae. 

SovUeesgles 28,000      $460,000 

w« 

Mengles 

Qoirter  eagles 

Gold  dollars. 


$4,171,000      $4^6,000 


Pieeot. 

167.382 

18.506 

32,445 

108.120 

218.140 


Valoo. 
$3,846,640 
186,060 
162.22t 
270.800 
218,14C 


Total  gold  coinage. 


28,000      $460,000 

SILTKB  COINAGS. 

MdollarB 60,000        $80,000 

Dimtt 

Ikce-ceot  ]»ece8. 


589,648      $4,182,861 


•••••      ••• 


Total  silver  coioage 60,000        $80,000 

OOFPSa  COINAGK. 

Ottb 


21,600 

100.000 

1,820,600 

1,942,100 
268,280 


$10,760 
10.000 
64,618 

$75,868 

$8,«t2 

ToCslcoinsge 88,000      $490,000        2,744,922     $4,210,866 

We  predicted  that  the  deposits  of  gold  up  to  the  first  of  June  would  reach 
t30,000,000 ;  the  above,  added  to  our  previous  report,  shows  an  aggregate  of 
|n,600,000.  Since  the  first  of  June,  about  $4,000,000  have  been  receivedJn 
addition  to  the  above,  so  that  the  total  coinage  of  California  gold  for  the  year 
^\  probably  exceed  $60,000,000. 

The  imports  into  this  country  from  foreign  ports  for  the  month  of  May  show 
t  Inge  decline  from  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year,  and  a  still  greater  de- 
dine  from  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year.  This  fiilling  off  is  seen  mors 
or  lees  at  all  of  the  ports,  but  is  most  noticeable  at  the  port  of  New  York,  wheve 
tito  difference  will  be  seen  in  the  following  comparison : — 

IVrOaTS  SNTESED  AT  Nrw  TORK  FSOIC  FORBION  PORTS  FOR  THS  MONTH  OF  MAT. 

Entered  direct  Eiit*d  wvehouie.  Free  goods.  Specie.  Total. 

1868 $6,096,996          $453,109       $789,046  $880,584  $7,719,786 

Ull 8,942,711         1,148.4-28         788.326            111.448  10.987.908 

I860 7,492,958         2,844,780         808,216  2,883,623  18.529,^77 

In  the  item  of  specie  for  May,  1850,  a  portion  of  the  aggregate  is  made  up  of 
CSiKtbrnia  gold  received  from  Chagres,  as  from  a  foreign  port  Exclusive  of 
ipecie,  the  above  table  shows  a  decline  in  the  imports  from  last  year  of  (3,637,314^ 
^Rie  withdrawals  from  warehouse  continue  in  excess  of  the  amount  stored,  so  thirt 
thi  stock  of  goods  in  bond  is  now  much  reduced.  The  following  will  show  the 
taetiialions  at  New  York  in  this  particukr : — 
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18%  18SI.  18(0. 

Enterod    WiihcTirn  from    Bntored    Wlttid*«m  flrom    Entered  WiUid 

warvhoiiM.    warnhoaw.  warchoute.  wareboura.  wBrcboiwe.  wm 

itntiarj |l,281.f>V4  11.684.652  $1611,847  |1,0S4,246  |960,7&S  f9 

fl»bru«r7 1,008.888     1.188,997  1.240.829  899.488  717,66S  ft 

Marrh 916,519     1.605.849  1.181,925  1,068,437  1,018.486  » 

April 78'2,42*i     l.*.>55.429  1,238.818  1,144.068  1.498.S98  6! 

mky 458,109     1,880,871  2.148,428  858,519  2,344.780  % 

tbUL 4,887,027     7,616,298     6.420,842     4,994,708     6,524,978     8,» 

Thin  shows  the  witlidrnwaU  for  the  fir«i  five  months  of  the  current  jeai 

9B»500,000  in  oxceHs  of  the  entries,  \ihkh  would  leave  the  stock  very  sn 

will  ht  teen  by  the  following  calculation  of  the  business  since  the  1st  of  Ja 

1850:— 

WARsnousa  at  new  tork. 

Euierf  d  warphouae.  WIUm 

Ibr  Uie  year  I860 115.099.750  fit  ,9 

Ibr  tbo  year  1 86 1 1 3,908. 1 52  1 8.8 

ISva  mouths  of  1862 4.887,027  Ifi 


Total $88,889,929  f82,4 

The  stock  in  wnnhou^o  on  the  1st  of  April,  which  commenced  the  c 
foarter,  amounted  to  only  $6,199,630,  including  breadstuff^  in  bond. 

The  falling  off  in  the  im|>ort«  for  May,  as  noticed  above,  addi-d  to  the 
Ibr  the  four  months  pnniously  given,  leaves  the  total  imports  at  New  Yorl 
Juiunry  1st,  nearly  811,000,000  behind  the  amount  for  the  same  period  • 
previous  year,  and  abi'ut  $7,000,000  less  than  the  corre^pondiog  amoi 
18(M),  as  uill  be  seen  by  the  fulluwing  comparison : — 


rAL  IMrORIS  AT  KKW  TORK  FROM  F0RE10X   rORTS  FOR  FIVE  MOXTBS,  EKDIXG  MAI 
Entrtvd  direct.    KalMvanliVr.      Piregwdr.  S|>«rlr.  Tc 

1W3 |;(9.41«.7»l       $4887.027       16.281,888       |1.448.4S4      f51A 

1151 60,290  562         6.420.842         4,468.928  1,278.099         62.4i 

ItiO 41,217,862         6,624,978         4.946.991         6.V02.099         58^1 

Of  this  decline  from  bi^t  year,  $4,353,368  consists  of  dry  goods,  of 
$804>S49  has  been  realized  siiice  the  firs4  of  May,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  f 
l^f  eomparisoii  :«- 

iMmen  or  bat  «oom  at  tbr  fort  or  vrw  torr  vruare  tvb  Moarra  or  ] 

BSTTRRRB  FOR  cosanmox. 

is^  isa. 

HMkO&ctUfesofwool I76S.S10  f68«.360  |« 

HMkufactiim  i>r  CkiltM 666,829  287.;»4f  f* 

■anuftictures  of  Mlk 1 030.8M  fISSyf  %] 

■aiitti*rtur«»  %>r  Aax MT.en  $6S,»S<  Si 

MbcalianLwa  dry  giwfa 62^23  124.013  9^ 

TUal f^fJIiLTje  t2.136.tf97  |l.7< 

vnvnRAvy  rmoM  varrbocsk. 

•r^wi t2$.o*6  |:«.$Ae  $: 

•fcvnim. 40.607  •i.M*  I 

^ttik 4<^.:20  4».343  11 

•C*AX *:.*•>#  2<^9$«  i 

lirrjwl* *W8  21^«:6 


n 


•liJkill  tt3«.»4  tSl 


l^ty  iImm  ifsa  MiWt^ .  t3.«3MM         t:S:^U4$l  fxjp] 
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XKTEftZD  FOB  WAEKnoOSIXO. 

ISiO.               18U.  ISSt 

Mmbctures  of  wool 1243.543            $107,244  $109.7N 

Mttu&cturea  of  oHtoD 1»9,548                 02.118  39,51t 

iiBaCACiareB of  filk 49.»G8               111,418  lll.SOt 

XttafacturM  of  fl^z 66,004                 59.082  26,580 

MueelUuieoui  dry  gooda 4.926                  9,777  19,817 

—  ■  f 

ToUl |553.»89              1379.689  $306,961 

Add  eatered  for  coDsumpdoa  . .             2,776,739            2,185,097  1,708,4S7 

Totsl  entered  at  the  port $3,830,128          $2,514,736  $2,010,887 

BNKIB  or  DKT  GOOOt  AT  TOB  POET  OF  NEW  TOBK  FOE  FIVE  MOMTBS,  BNDING  MAT  SflL 

XNTKEXD  FOB   OONSITlfrTION. 

1850.               18SI.  1851 

VnoCutQies  of  wool $5,744,476          $5,518,126  $4,588,86t 

Vmaiketures  of  coUon. 5.532,648            5,855.438  4,295,267 

XfonCuitore*  of  Filk 7.025.638           10,296.506  8,156.567 

Mioafadures  of  flax 4.211.341             8.291.168  2,648,889 

MineUaDeout  dry  goods 983,610            1,742.901  1,858,529 

Total $23,447,718        $26,199,139  $21,542,604 

WrrHDEAWK   FBOM   WAEEH0U8E. 

18a               18il.  18Si 

Xnolictaresofwool $346,887             $474,386  $779,610 

Kimirictorea  of  cotton 608,095                822.057  1,004.280 

MuoftftufM  of  fiilk 514.153               520.665  1,168,650 

Muolicttires  of  flax 202.028               332.322  566,149 

MiKeliaoeous  dry  goodB 75,215               220.667  219,824 

Total $1,746,823          $2,870,087  $3,782,968 

Add  entered  for  consumption  . .           23,447,713          26.199,189  21,642,604 

Totil  thrown  upon  the  market        $25,194,030        $28,569,226  $25,275,667 

EKTSEED  FOE  WAREUOCSING. 

IS^.               18SI.  ISfll. 

Jimifactarea  of  wool $587,386             $589,058  $683.4»» 

iJimifiKtores  of  cotton 825,028               768,8H  686,078 

Ijttafiietures  of  rilk 496.309               861,037  1,484.510 

gnnfaclures  of  fUx. 821.539               822.661  187,772 

MbeeUaoeoos  dry  goods 50.529               190,080  187.967 

Total $2,280,785          $2,726,590  $3,029,767 

Add  entered  for  consumption...          23,447,713          26,199.139  21.542,604 

Total  entered  at  the  port  . . .        $26,728,498        $28,925,729  $24,572,861 
Tlw  receipts  for  daties  also  exhibit  a  decline  from  last  year  :-^ 

EBOEIPTS  FOE  DUTIES  AT  NEW  TOEE. 

mt                  18$I.  18S0. 

Vortbe  month  of  May $1,952,110  86        $2,604,640  16  2,311,900  60 

nenooaly  reported 10,065,521  79         11,842,889  82  9,218,825  61 

Total  since  January  1 $12,017,632  66      $14,347,479  98    $11,626,226  29 

Notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  the  imports,  the  exports  from  this  country  to 
^Nttgn  ports,  will  compare  favorably  with  the  shipments  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  any  former  year.  The  followiog  will  ahow  the  clearoncea  from  tlie 
r«riofNewYork>- 
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S1P0ET8  FROM  KKW  TO&K  TO  rOSUOIT  FOKT8  FOE  MAT. 

Domettie  produce,  For^n  duUtbto.  Por^o  Ave.  Specie.  TWaL 

1869 $4,249,924      $645,978      $106318  $1,884,898  $6,787,808 

IS61 4,402,052         861.016         118,871  4,606.186  9,882,678 

1860 8,610,977        810,281          86,401  741,786  4,699^ 

Id  the  above  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  shipments  of  specie  showm  large  deereMe, 
ifhfle  the  amount  of  merchandise  is  about  the  same.  The  following  ia  m  eom- 
puiaon  for  five  months : — 

azpoaia  vmoM  nbw  toek  to  foekign  poets  foe  fits  momtbs,  xnodig  mat  Slar. 

Domestic  produce.  For*n  dntiable.  For*n  free.  Specie.  TolaL 

1868 $18,679,462      $1,986,981  $896,719  $9,067,664  $29,978,808 

n61 18.678,560         1.716.468  814.910  12.681.148  88,841,080 

1860 14,946.666        1,665,414  875,088  1,578,290  18,449»461 

We  eontinue  our  monthly  statement  of  the  comparative  exports  of  Bom«  of 
Ibtt  leading  articles  of  produce  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports,  from  Jmuuf. 
fat  to  Jane  Slst 


i8§i.  isn. 

Asbes— Pols....bbIs.      10,415  6,794 

Peark 1.007  815 

Beeswax .lbs.    159,740  128,596 

Mreadatufn — 

Wheat  fkKir  .  .bbls.    824.418  526.527 

Byeiloiir    4.885  6,688 

QprnmeaL 20,276  28,781 

Wheat borb.    215,788  656,878 

Eye. 284.996 

OaU 2.001  8,680 

Barley 847 

Gorti 948.870  521.160 

QMKUes— Mould,  bxs.      22.035  80,882 

Sperm.....         1.385  1.604 

Ckwl toD«.        8.048  16,872 

Cotton .bales.     193,848  247.484 

Hay 2,541  6.C91 

Hope 118  452 


18Si.       ISM. 

Naval  stores. . .  .bUs.     167,990    199^90 

OiU— 

Whale galls.    704.588      26,728 

Sperm 286,677     248,641 

Lard. 178.218       18,076 

Linseed 8,187        7,084 

Provitions — 

Park bbls.      24,698       18,80T 

Beef 15.182      24,814 

Cut  meato lbs.  2,602.844  1,066,49$ 

Butter 1.450.945     296.888 

Cbeeee 2,587.168     896.288 

'  Lard 2,789.601  1,140,964 

Rice tcs.       16.950       20.458 

Tallow lbs.  1,210,660    259.587 

Tobacco— crude  pkgs.        9.989       11,726 
manuU  lbs.  1.848.925  1,754.498 

Whalebone 728,727     204.698 


This  table  exhibits  many  items  of  much  interest  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
exports  of  wheat,  rye,  flour,  cotton,  naval  stores,  and  beef  have  largely  increaaed^ 
n^Ie  our  shipments  of  Indian  com,  oils,  cut  meats,  butter,  cheese,  lard,  tallow 
and  whalebone  have  largely  declined.  The  increase  in  rye  is  owing  to  the  de- 
mand for  the  continent,  whither  over  200,000  bushels  have  been  sent  within  the 
last  three  months.  Cotton  has  of  course  gone  forward  more  freely  owing  to  a 
UutgcT  crop  here,  and  increased  production  abroad.  The  shipments  of  corn  have 
declined,  this  article  not  suiting  the  foreign  taste  as  well  as  wheat  Oils  have 
been  high  and  scarce,  but  arc  now  going  forward  more  freely  under  recent  or- 
ders. Beef  is  more  in  demand,  and  if  our  countrymen  could  be  persuaded  to 
take  the  proper  pains  to  prepare  it  for  a  foreign  market,  would  soon  become  one 
of  our  most  profitable  articles  of  export. 

There  will  be  a  l.irge  amount  of  money  disbursed  for  dividends  and  interest 
on  the  Ist  of  July,  which  will  tend  to  keep  down  the  rates  of  interest  in  our 
larger  Eastern  cities  to  4  a  6i  per  cent ;  while  the  large  amonnt  of  railroad 
bonds  and  the  like  securities  sold,  and  the  money  received  for  cereals  and  cottooi 
frill  make  capital  more  abandant  thruiigboafc  the  interior. 
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FLOCTOATIOVS  OF  STOCKS  IM  THE  BOSTOM  MARKET. 

lb  tba  MerchmUif  Magazine  for  June,  1852,  (vol.  xztl,  page  727,)  we  gave  a  tabl«  of 
^floetuatiom  of  fDrty  differeot  stocks  in  the  Boston  market,  showing  their  highest  and 
iovest  points,  and  the  date,  with  the  market  value,  gain  or  loss  for  the  month  of  Aprfl^ 
iS62, 4at^  derived  from  the  carefully  prepared  *'  money  article  **  of  the  Boston  Com' 
monwealth.  We  now  subjoin,  from  the  same  reliable  source,  a  similar  table  for  the 
Bxioth  of  Hay,  1852.  This  table  shows  the  unusual  feature  of  every  stock  having  ad- 
tioced  or  held  its  own,  with  the  exception  of  the  Vermont  OentraL  The  advance  in 
aocuriiies  bae  been  veiy  huge. 


fLocTuanoais   Foa  mat  in  roaTT  DiFrxaKirr  btocu,  showing  thkik  HioHcvr  an* 

LGfWIST  rOlNTC,  AND  THN  DATE,  WITH  TIlC  PaKSKNT  MAEKXT  VALOS,  GAIN  OB  LOM  VOa 
TBH  MOllTBy  AJfO  NUMBJBE  Of  SBAaiS  SOLO  IN   XACH. 


Stocks.  HUrhnt 

SSlflS. 

Bottoo  and  LoweU. 109i 

Boston  and  Providence., 94^ 

Boetoo  and  Woraesier lOH 

Borton  and  Maine. 110 

IGcfaiffan  Central 101 

Manchester  and  Lawrence 100| 

Tcnnont  and  Canada 104 

lUchbinrg 107i 

Eastern 108i 

Western 108 

BortheiB 68^ 

Goocord 64i 

Ooeoonl  and  Montgomery 47^ 

Cheshire,  (old  stock) 45 

Oheshtre,  (preferred). 86 

Old  Colony 66 

RoUaod 38 

Seuth  Shore. 9i 

aoUivan 20| 

R«uliog,  (par  50) 89i 

Wihnington,  (par  50) 83i 

fioriblk  County 30i 

Ofedensbnrg 20^ 

Vennont  Central 19| 

Vennont  and  Massachusetts 24 

Pittsbuig  Copper  Co 107 

Ed^worthCo 8i 

East  Boston  Co 25i 

OantonCo 84 

BisezOo 118i 

Bank  of  Commerce. 104i 

Bank  of  North  America. 105 

Faneuil  Hal  1  Bank 1 04 

Exchange  Bank 108i 

ThiderTBank. 

Ogdensbuig  7'e 100 

Vermont  Central  7*s 91 

Da6*e,1856 76^ 

R0tlaBd7's 99i 

Herlblk  County  Sonde 77 


Daj  Lowest  Day 
mu.   Ml«e.    mo. 

24     107i       1 

22       90 

18     102} 

28     106i 

13       99i 

94i 


25 

27     100 
27     lOSf 
24       96| 
18     105 

6 
28 
24 

3 
27 
22 
26 
13 

1 

4 
18 

6 
19 

3 

6 
17     107 

6        8 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

1 

3 

5 

63^    31 

52        5 

42i     17 

45         3 

60        7 

63i       8 

34i      5 

H     15 

20|     20 

38i     11 

31i       3 


Vslua       From 

May  April  30. 
31.  Gsin.  Lois. 

110  2^ 

93|  8i 

106f  4i 

110  4| 

lOOf      t 

100  6 

104  4 

107  3i 

103}  6} 

lOTi  8| 


28f 
26 
15J 
20} 


1 
1 
8 
1 
17 
4 

19  22}  1 
18  80}  26 
26  105    1 

26  103}  1 
21  108}   8 

27  103}  10 
24  106}   8 


63}  2 
54^  2} 
45}  8| 

45   0 
65   6 
65}  8} 
38i  6 
9}  .. 
20} 
39} 
32} 
SO 
29 

17} 
22 
108 
8 

24| 
81 


} 

1} 
3 

•  • 

H 

5 

0 

1} 
f 


115}  10} 


1 

1} 
1 


11 

2 

4 

26 

12 


98  4 

87f  8 

73  16 

95  8 

71}  6 


104} 
104} 
104 
108 
105i  2} 
100   4} 

90}  .. 

76   .. 

99}  6 

1H    4| 


1} 


Sbsras 
sold. 

t% 

BBS 
47« 
20B 

209 
20t 
48S 
ISt 
500 
1,044 
121 
401 
1 

i4r 

75 

187 

259 

89« 

8U 

1/I7t 

704 

4,708 

39,068 

2,482 

7 

2.668 

10,869 

1,102 

1,260 

241 

82 

89 

82 

none 

$89,800 

1254,800 

$11,500 

$51,800 

$17,100 
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It  will  be  seen,  hy  referring  to  the  table  in  the  June  number  of  the  Mfen 
Magazine^  that  the  amount  of  business  in  tlie  fancies  has  not  been  so  Urge  ai 
moDth  of  April,  transactions  being  more  confined  to  dividend  paying  securities, 
have  been  in  active  requc:*t,  more  particularly  about  the  middltt  of  the  month. 
em  now  (June  1)  selU,  dividend  o<^  at  half  a  dtdlar  per  »hare  le^s  than  on  the 
April,  but  including  the  dividend,  the  actuil  gain  fur  the  month  has  been  $2  pe 
Essex  Company  has  been  vary  active  throughout  the  month ;  May  Ixt  it  sold  t 
bat  readied  117  on  the  7th,  and  then  fell  off  to  lOS  May  13iii.  Ag^iin  it  start 
and  touched  118  on  tlie  19th.  since  which  time  it  has  been  moving  about  betwc 
tod  118,  sometimes  varying  ^2  to  $3  in  one  day. 

OF  THE  INCREASED  AND  INCREASIJIO  SUPPUES  OF  GOLD. 

The  following  article  on  the  increased  supplies  of  gold  from  California  and  j 
lia,  is  condensed  from  a  late  number  of  t)ie  London  Athenaunu  Although  n 
the  **  facts  and  figures  "  it  contains  have  already  appeared  in  former  numbers 
Afercfianti  Afagazine^  their  re|  etition  in  this  place  is  necessary  hr  the  pur 
elucidating  the  conclusions  of  the  writer  of  the  article  in  tlie  Atheiucitm, 

**The  estimates  of  the  values  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  exit»ting  in  I 
and  America,  at  the  conimencemeiit  of  the  year  18-18,  are  taken  from  the  worl 
Ohevalier,  on  monev,  publislied  in  1850. 

*'No  supplies  hiul  been  rev^eivefl  from  California  till  late  in  1848.  The  tota 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  year  1500,  when  America  was  dit>covered,  is  compu 
£40,000,000  sterling,  of  which  the  amount  of  g«>ld  was  only  £12.00(»,000.  Thi 
compared  with  the  l^rge  amount  received  from  the  mines  of  Arnericn,  subsaqi 
1500.  accounts  for  the  great  revolution  in  the  value  of  gold,  which  took  place  » 
ter  the  voyaice  of  Cwlumbus. 

**In  1848,  however,  there  was  a  large  accumulation  of  g^ld  and  silver  in  the 
on  which  ihe  new  and  large  supplies  could  operate  but  t*li>wly  in  any  altera 
value,  compared  with  the  immediate  effect  pn>duced  in  the  value  of  money 
time  of  the  discovery  and  fir:»t  working  of  Uih  South  American  mines.  ' 

*'In  1848,  there  was  a  mass  of  £1,727.000,000  sterling  of  bi>th  metals. 

nriMATIK  OF  THIS  VAI.UK   Or  THE  TOTAL   Qt'ANTlTT   OP   GOLD   AND   SILVEa  EXISTIffQ 
aiOtJB  POaMS  UK   EUaOPE   AMD   AMEaiCA   AT  TUE   COMMENCEMENT   OF   THE  YEAa  1 

Silver.  Go 

America £1,087.000.000  £101,0 

Europe 90.000.000  25,0 

Rnmia 13,000,000  44,0 

AAica  and  oiher  pUccs 100,0 

Total £1,180.000,000      £570,0 

As  existing  A.  D.  1600 28,000.000  12,0 

Total £1,208,000,000      £682.0 

Add  silver 1,208,0 


Total  pounds  sterling £1,790.0 

Deduct  for  exportation,  wear  and  tear,  and  losses  by  casualties 64,0 

Leaving £1,726,0 

"  A  third  part  of  this  was  gold.  And  if  we  suppose,  a<i  we  have  reason  to  b 
that  the  new  produce  yielded  by  the  sources  of  supply  in  California  and  Av 
will  amount  annually  to  £20,000,000  sterling,  or  1 1 00.000.000.  a  few  years  wi 
to  an  important  alteration  in  the  present  exchangeable  value  of  gold.  The  ne 
ply  would  then  be  at  the  annual  mcrease  of  3}  per  cent  on  the  stock  existing  in 
Lk  1860  and  in  1851  the  increase  was  actually  at  the  rate  of  2  to  2^  per  cent 
ftock  of  gold  in  1848. 

"Tlie  annual  rapplj  of  the  precious  metals  in  1800  and  1848  is  stated  as  foil 
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MOUnO  TALUK  OF  TBI  ANNUAL    QUAXnTlM    OF    GOLD    AND    HILVfift    PLACED   IV  TOS 
■UKCn  or  TOR   WOELD  at  THB  OUMMENCXMISET  or  TUK  NINKTKKNTII  Ck'ML'AY — BAT 

nraf  r^AE  1800:— 

silver.  Cold. 

£7,nuo,oOO  £l.9'JO.O0O 


Inope, exduJiiig  RuMift,  but  iDcludiog  Turkey.  ...  660.000  140.000 

Boutt U00,000  88.000 

Aftia S80,000 

Aickipelnjyi,  t,f  Ai>ia 650.000 

Diren  utlwr  Eoorces 80,000  160,000 

Total £7.840,000  £:J,268.000 

Silver 7.840,000 


Total  gold  End  silver £11,098,000 

ttrniATKD  TALUE  OP  THE  ANNUAL  QUANTITIES  OP  GOLD   AND  HII.VKE  PLACED  17(  THE  MAE- 

UtT8  or  THE  WORLD  IMMCDIATELT  BEFOEB  THE  DISCOVEET  OF  TUB  CALIFUUMAN    MIXES, 

OtUV  IS  TUE  EAELT  PAET  OF  1848. 

SUvcr.  roM, 

AnericA £6,200.000  £2. 1 00,000 

Jorope.  excluding  RuMia,  but  including  Turkey 1 ,320,000  .MrtO.OOO 

Rwiii. 2 10.000  4,1  riO.OOO 

A«a 550.000 

^  excluding  Uuiisia  and  Turkey 900.000  2.8(»0,000 

Tiittl £8,630,000  £9  910.000 

Silrer 8,630,000 


TotEl  gold  and  silver £1 8,640,000 

*  Comparing  these  two  statements,  the  results  are  aa  follows  :-^ 

TEAS   1848   COMPARED  WITU    1800. 

Silver.  C«W'     .. 

.                                                          Less.                      More.                 Less.  More. 

J««riei. £800,000             £180.000 

fOTOpe £760,000         240,000 


,,     10,000         4,012,000 

AWct. 270.000 

^4c 820,000         1,970,000 

Total £800,000          £1,590,000         £6,672,000 

Leii 800,000                                 


More £790,000  £6.672,000 

*Go(np,-u-iDg  the  two  periods  in  the  most  general  manner,  we  find  tliat  the  axmoal 
^pplj  had  increased  in  forty-eight  years  thus : — 

Gold  in  1800 £8.260.000 

6oldinl848 9.910,000 

Increase £6,660,000 

Mver  in  1 800 £7,840,000 

saver  in  1848 8,630,000 

Increase £790,000 

"The  greater  increase  in  the  annual  supply  of  gold  than  in  that  of  silver  before 

1948,  arose  almost  wholly  from  the  Russian  supplies.    These  supplies  liad  proceeded 

•t  the  rate  of  about  £4,000,000  a  year  for  about  ten  years  prior  to  1848;  so  that, 

fnerallv.  for  nearly  ten  years  prior  to  the  discovery  of  California,  the  annujil  supplies 

rffft^  had  been  far  greater  in  proportion  than  the  annual  supplies  of  silver. 

"Tbe  produce  of  California,  up  to  the  end  of  1851.  has  been  fully  £30,000,000  ster- 
1^  or  1160,000.000;  of  which  £14.000.000  sterling  was  obUined  in  1851. 

"The  produce  of  Australia,  to  the  end  of  1851.  during  six  months  only,  was  not 
l«i  fbao  £500.000  sterling,  and  most  likely  £1,000.000  sterling. 

*Tlie  diiposal  of  ill  this  produce  becomes  the  importAot  and  iiil«teft\A&%  <^a«!ii\afiRu 


i.* 
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STATEinEirr  noM  omoiAL  sodeceb  or  thk  taluk  or  thx  cotnagk  or  oold, 

DUCK  or  TBI  UHITKD  tTATO  TUBITOET,  AT  THE  rOUR  MINTS  Or  TSB  UXITBD  W 
(pniLADELPHIA,  NEW  OELEAK8,  CHAELOTTE,  AND  DAHLONEOA.)  DURING  THE  TSAI 
UNDBE. 

From  Oillfornla.  Other  sonreea.  Tol 

1848 £9,000      £170,000  £171 

1849 1.230,000         186,000  1,4U 

1860 7,266.000        188,000  7.881 

1861 10,640,000          88.000  10,62C 


£19.034.000      £674,000  £19,60C 
fVom  the  establbhment  of  the  oldest  of  the  miots  in  1792 

to  the  end  of  1847,  66  years 2,66 1 ,000  2,661 

Total £3,186.000  £22,16i 

MMrsMEirr  raoM  omoiAL  soubcbs  or  the  talue  or  tbe  ooinage  or  gold  am 

▼BB  AT  FAEI8  DURING  TBE  TEARS  AS   UNDER. 

Silver.                          Gold.  Tot 

1849 £7,860,000              £1 ,090,000  £8.46( 

1860 8,000.000                4,600.000  7.60( 

1861 2,270,000                9,640,000  11,91C 


Total £12,630,000  £16,830,000  £27,96( 

NoTB.  It  ts  ImporUuit  to  bear  in  mind  that  tbe  £15.330,000  of  (;old  coinage  shown  above  wi 
dartred  wholly  fnim  new  sappllea  of  gold,  bat  was  obtained  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
Teivion  into  culo  of  a  pwt  or  the  gold  bullion  prevlooaly  existing  In  the  markets  of  Europe,  ai 
peeially  In  Prance.  The  publiahed  aoeounta  do  not  enable  us  to  state  precisely  what  portUw  < 
X15,33U.000  was  old  tad  what  new  gold  bolliun ;  bat  perhaps  more  than  half  or  even  three-lb 
old. 


The  general  effect  of  tbe  evidence  furnished  by  these  two  tables  is  as  follows  :- 

In  the  United  States  there  has  been  actually  coined  and  added  to  the 

circulation  of  that  country  since  1 848 gold      £1 9,00( 

In  France  there  has  been  a  similar  coinage  of. 16,00( 

Making  together 84,00< 

Deduct  fur  French  gold  coin  obtained  from  old  stock  of  bullion  already 
in  Europe  prior  to  1848,  say 10.00( 

24.00( 
Oaliforoia  supply 89.00( 

Surplus  added  to  floating  stock  in  market 6,00 

"  Judeing  from  the  present  amount  (£20,000,000)  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  Eng 
it  is  probable  tliat  these  figures  are  not  very  far  from  the  truth. 

**  The  amount  of  metallic  money  in  France  has,  for  the  last  two  hundred  years, 
enormous.  Paper  money  never  took  root  there.  In  1843,  the  amount,  as  estin 
by  11  Leon  Faucher,  was  thus : — 

Gold  coin £  1 4,000,000  stg. 

Silver  coin 120,000,000 


ToUl £134,000.000 

**  Both  metals  are  legal  tender  in  France,  as  in  tbe  United  States.  Until  186C 
ver  was  the  che^iper  metal,  and  therefore  silver  was  mostly  sent  to  the  French 
to  be  coined,  and  gold  coin  was  withdrawn  from  circulation  as  soon  as  issued.    1 

1850,  this  state  of  things  disappeared.    The  agio  on  gold  ceafcd;  and  in  and 

1851,  gold  has  been  at  a  discount  in  Paris,  compared  with  silver.  This  gave  ri 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  gold  coinage  of  France,  or.  in  other  word8.  gold  be 
the  cheaper  metal  Gold  will  take  the  place  of  silver,  independeiitly  of  any  aid 
government,  while  the  existing  mint  regulations  are  continued.  It  is  so  in  the  U 
States,  where,  since  the  act  of  Congress  in  1834,  gold  has  been  overvalued  as  com] 
with  stiver,  and  hence  the  strong  tendency  to  introduce  gold  into  the  currencyi  in; 
of  silver.    Tbe  concluskm  drawn  (koiu  these  fkcts  is  this : — 
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eontimict,  tbe  effect  will  be  to  lessen  venr  much  the  effect  of  the  new  pupplies, 
both  (1)  opoQ  the  relative  yalues  of  gold  and  silTer,  and  (2)  u\  on  the  general  state  of 
tfadeand  pricet. 

"'And  Uib  pontioo  is  readilj  illostrated.  For,  if  instead  of  £24,000.000  stg.  of 
gold  baving  been  absorbed  fur  coin  (out  of  £80,000,000  produced)  since  1848,  leaving 
Qolj  £6,000,000  of  gold  to  operate  by  way  of  positive  addition  to  the  previons  stock 
of  that  metal,  the  whole  £80,000,000  had  been  left  so  to  operate,  it  is  tolerably  plain 
thit  the  effects  woold  have  been  much  more  serious  and  startling  than  any  which  nave 
lutherto  been  observed. 

* '  We  may,  perhaps,  reckon  with  certainty  on  the  continuance  of  the  present  ab- 
•orptioo  of  gold  as  coin,  at  the  rate  of  £20,000,000  a  year,  for  some  time  to  come ; 
Vot  then  no  change  must  take  place  in  the  mint  legislation  of  the  countries  at  present 
hiving  a  dcmUe  standard.' 

"It  is  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  Australia  will  supply  this  year  £10,000,000 
ilg;  and  Oalifomia  £16,000,000  stg. 

''The  Immediate  effect  of  this  supply,  caused  by  its  accumulation  at  the  fountain- 
hnd  of  circolation,  the  commercial  capitals  of  the  world,  is  to  lower  the  rate  of  intertal 
oDtil  the  bulk  of  it  be  taken  thoroughly  into  the  circulation  of  the  world,  displadng 
ottktr  currency — silver  and  paper. 

*The  increased  amount  of  gold  will  greatly  stimulate  production,  which,  in  the 
tpHOQ  of  practical  men  of  eminence  and  ability,  will  at  first  bwer  the  prices  of  com- 
McRUes,  notwithstanding  the  large  supplies  of  gold,  before  they  can  be  rendered  high- 
V,  vhicfa  can  only  l>e  the  result  of  a  very  large  demand  and  consumption,  which  will* 
however,  ensue.  Where  there  is  a  large  and  excessive  amount  of  filiating  capital,  th» 
^ndcnev  is  always  towards  its  conversion,  more  or  less  gradual,  into  fixed  capital. 
Asy  Midden  conversion  of  this  kind  would  change  an  easy  money  market  into  a  oom- 
PVfttively  tight  one.** 

PROBUCTIOll  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS  FROM  1492  TO  1852. 

Aa  officer  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  at  Washmgton,  in  answer  to 
ANQ^official  inquiry  made  at  the  I>epartment,  has  presented  an  elaborate  report,  ea- 
^>BMUing  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  from  1492  io  1852.  The  writer,  after 
*■>  ezimination  of  the  standard  authors  upon  the  subject,  Humboldt,  McCuIloch,  and 
<^*eofai^  estimates  the  total  product  of  the  world,  exclusive  of  Australia,  as  follows:— 

Ansrica,  exclusive  of  the  United  States $6,877,888,800 

OiliftiTDia,  received  at  Mint $98,408,000 

^^iUCDmia,  foreign  exports,  manufactured,  etc. 51,692.000 

Other  United  Sutes  ^nld  at  Mint 1&.855.000 

%to  not  brought  to  Mint 1,145,000 

TVHal  United  States 187,000,000 

Total  America 17,044.888,800 

Europe  and  Asia,  exclusive  of  Russia. 1,755.000.000 

Ettssia 218,581,000 

Total  production,  1492  to  1852 $9,018,414,800 

The  present  annual  product  of  the  precious  metals,  the  writer  estimates  as  fullowa ; 

All  Sooth  America $30,710,000 

Add  for  any  probable  increase,  according  to  the  best  authorities 8,290,000 

Hnogary,  Saxony,  and  Northern  Asia 4.000.000 

Rmm,  at  the  highest  estimate  of  late  years 20.000,000 

Aftka  and  South  Asia  (a  rough  estimate) 1,000,000 

OmJlna,  Georgia,  etc 600,000 

QUifcrnia 64.600,000 

tkitd |U4,00il,000 
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The  compiler  of  the  o()timate  remarks: — "  It  is  not  clearly  expressed  by  any  of  Um 
Aathoritied  quoted,  whether  the  annmnt'i  of  the  precious  metaU  stated  to  have  been 
produce<l  at  ilifTerent  period.^,  applies*  to  the  amount  coined  or  to  tlie  entire  production, 
but  the  iiiferetice  is  stroni^ly  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

"The  liiniteil  productiim  of  goM  and  silver  in  the  last  years  of  the  fifteenth  ceota- 
ly,  miy  l>e  very  naturally  acctjunted  fv>r  in  the  limite<l  number  of  people  who  at  first 
ventured  to  explore  the  IVew  World,  and  in  the  scarcity  of  thoi^e  metals  in  the  lands 
first  occupied  by  Columbus ;  but  it  will,  perh  ips  excite  surprise  to  find  tluit  the  first 
deposits  of  Oaliioriiia  s:uld  in  the  mints  of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1851,  exceed 
the  hijf^hest  animal  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  Mexico  and  South  America  by 
nearly  40  ])er  cent." 


i>^*^^^*''^".^^^^»^^^N#^^«^Ni^^^.^»^^^^^»< 


CAPITAL  AND  DIVIDE.\DS  OF  BANKS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

We  give  below  a  statement  of  the  capital  and  dividends  of  the  several  banks  in  the 
city  of  New  York  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  1852,  as  compared  with  the  same 
time  ki  1851.  The  capital  which  paid  dividends  last  year  averaged  4^  per  cent  for 
tiie  preceding  ^ix  months.  This  year  $4,592,500  of  new  capital  pays  dividends,  and 
the  average  is  slightly  less. 


Ranks.  Capital. 

Ailierican  ExfJiange 81.500,000 

Bank  of  America 2,noi  ,200 

Bank  of  i.'ommercd 5,000,000 

Bank  of  Xew  Y«»rk 1,000,000 

Bank  of  North  America. 1,000,000 

Bank  of  the  Republic. 1.000,000 

Bank  of  the  Suite  of  N.  York.  2,000,000 

Bowery 36.V,50 

Broadway   500,000 

Butchers*  and  Drovers* 500,000 

Chatham 800,000 

Chemical 800,000 

Citixens* 850,000 

City 720,000 

Fulton 600,000 

Greenwich 200.000 

Hanover .  500,000 

Irving 800.000 

Leather  Manufacturers' 600,000 

Manhattan 2,050.000 

Mcchanictt* 1,440.000 

Mechanics'  Banking  Associat'n  682.000 

Mechanics'  and  Tradesmen's. .  200.000 

Mercantile 600,000 

Merchants' 1,490.000 

Merchants'  Exchange 1,235.000 

Metropolitan 2,000.000 

National 750,000 

New  York  Dry  Dock 240.000 

New  York  Exchange 1 80.000 

North  River. 655,000 

Ocean 1,000,000 

Pacific 4  22,000 

People's 412,500 

Fhoeniz. 1,200,000 

Seventh  Ward 600.000 

TVadesmen's. 400,000 

Unkn 1,000,000 

Total $85,044,850 


18)1 

.• 

]8al. 

Istdir. 

Amount. 

Ist  div. 

Amoml. 

5 

$75,000 

5 

$76,000 

4 

80,048 

4 

80,048 

4 

188.956 

4 

183.956 

4 

40,000 

6 

60.000 

new. 

8^ 

86,000 

new. 

H 

86,000 

4 

80,000 

4 

80,000 

4 

17,266 

4 

17,265 

4 

20,000 

4 

20,000 

6 

25,000 

10 

60,000 

new. 

4 

12.000 

6 

18,000 

6 

18.000 

new. 

4 

16,000 

5 

86,000 

5 

86,000 

5 

80,000 

6 

80,000 

5 

10,000 

6 

10,000 

new. 

H 

llfiOO 

new. 

H 

10.600 

4 

24,000 

4 

24.000 

4 

82,000 

4 

62.000 

5 

72,000 

5 

72,000 

4 

25,280 

4 

26,000 

5 

12,000 

6 

12.280 

new. 

5 

80,000 

5 

74,500 

• 

5 

61.750 

4 

49,400 

• 

5 

87,600 

5 

8V,66o 

6 

10,000 

6 

10,000 

new. 

4 

6.200 

6 

82.250 

6 

82,260 

5 

60,000 

4 

40,000 

4 

16,908 

• 

new. 

8i 

14,406 

4 

48,000 

4 

48,000 

H 

50,000 

6i 

60,000 

5 

20.000 

5 

20,000 

5 

50,000 

5 

60,000 

4i     1.281,458       4.16        1,878,206 
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For  Um  fak«  of  compariton,  we  give  tbe  aggregate  capital  and  dividends  of  the 
Mb  iq  BortOD,  New  York,  and  Philadelpbia,  as  follows : — 

18)1.  iSil. 

CapiUI.           Dividend.  Rntft.  Capita].           IMvideml.  Rat*. 

Boftoo 121,760,000      $884,298  4  06  $24,410,000  »10L>l/JfiO  4.11 

JfewTork 80.451.8ftO     l/281.4ft8  4  28  36,044,850     l.a^hJOC  4.15 

HuWelphia. 7,725,000       814,750  4.07  7,756,000       878,1160  6.00 

COlbDITIOIf  OF  TUB  BANKS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLIIVA. 

In  the  yerehanti  Magazine  for  September  1861,  (vol.  xxv.,  page  353.)  we  publisbed 
under  our  **JuCRMAL  of  Bankino,  CuaaENCT,  and  Finance  "  n  detuiled  Ptiitenient  of 
theooodition  of  eacb  bank  in  South  Carolina,  fnon  the  oflicial  copy  of  their  letums, 
Bide  to  the  Cootroller General,  for  June  80th,  IS51  ;  and  in  the  number  fur  Novem> 
ber,  1851,  (same  volume,  page  615,)  and  also  in  the  Afercftants*  Aloffazinc  for  April, 
1852,  (vol  zxvl.,  p.  475.)  we  gave  the  aggregate  coodition  of  all  tlic  bniiku  in  the  State, 
Reformer  fur  the  81st  of  August,  1851,  ami  the  latter  for  the  3Utof  December, 
1S51.  We  now  subjoin  a  similar  aggregate  stattrment  of  their  Auditor  for  the  Slat  of 
Mirdi,1852:— ♦ 

OnrS  DDI  BT   THE   SEVERAL   BANKS   OF   SOUTU   CAROLINA   ON   TUE    31  ST   OF  IfACCH,  185S.. 

Cipital»tock f!5,«91,885  78 

Kill  in  circulation 3,U33.779  12 

Bfet prxifit*  on  hand (•i47.y48  26 

balances  due  to  banks  in  tliis  State l,25:s.914  69 

BtUoces  due  to  banks  in  other  States 328.8V«4  87 

All  o^ber  mimcys  due  which  bear  interest .1 3.676  00 

State  Treasury,  for  bahince,  Current  Fund 2S«,543  89 

Sti^  Treasury  Ibr  balance.  Sinking  Fund 622.1)09  80 

8^  Treasury,  for  loan  for  rebuilding  the  city 1,7  bU.l  60  11 

^deposited! 2.643.449  41 

Total  liabilities $17,026,169  87 

lESOOaCES  OF  THE  SSVEBAL  BANKS  ON  THE  31  ST  OF  MARCH,  1862. 

Spedeonhand €082,912  62 

WilesUte. 224.765  77 

Klbof  Other  banks  in  this  State 4 16.1  U  47 

fiiUaof  banks  in  other  States 20.765  00 

BiUooes  due  from  batiks  in  this  State l()6,98l  94 

BiUoces  doe  from  banks  in  other  States 1 65,737  61 

^otes  disconnt4*d  on  personal  security 7,024.7 1 8  90 

IfOias  secured  by  pledge  of  its  own  stock 22 1.660  77 

Uios  secured  by  pledge  of  other  stock 4b6,849  81 

IXwaesticexdiange 2.462.896  86 

foreign  Exchange 668,828  46 

fiboda 906,706  61 

Money  invested  in  stock 837.t»38  67 

Susotfided  debt  and  debt  in  suit 491.386  66 

State  Treasury 87.087  60 

Ibodies  and  agencies 1,519.121  92 

Bonds  under  la«F  for  rebuilding  Charleston 320,833  79 

Intereit  and  expenses  of  State  loan 60.793  10 

Money  invested  in  every  other  way 439.064  68 

Tofta)  retonrces  of  the  banks 117,025,169  87 


*  This  statement  emlNvcnilMi  Rank  of  the  t^tnte  of  H<iuth  orcan.lina,  ami  ihn  Branch  of  the 
iNDa  al  Columbia ;  tbe  8ouih*W«nit«  ni  Railniad  Kniik  ;  the  PlMUtcra*  and  MMhanlctf*  liuiik;  Union 
Ink  ef  LliarlealoM ;  (Mate  Itaiik  »r  ;Suttth  Carolina ;  and  the  KMiik  of  tSuuih  Curuliim. 

t  And  all  «ither  muiiPTs  duts,  exduaiv*  of  bills  la  ctrcukOuu,  pruflts  on  liaod,  balances  due  other 
Waka^aad  money  bearing  interest. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  U51TfiD  STATES  POST  OFFICE. 

The  United  States  Senate  passed,  on  the  26  th  of  March,  1862,  a  reaolution  re 
ing  the  Postmaster-Oeneral  "  to  report  to  the  Senate  the  whole  number  of 
which  passed  through  the  Post  Office  of  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  jet 
ed  June  30,  1851  ;  distinguishing  the  paid  from  the  unpaid,  those  paid  bj  i 
from  those  paid  in  cash,**  together  with  certain  other  matters. 

From  the  communications  of  tho  Postmaster-General  and  the  Auditor  of  1 
partment,  we  condense  the  subjoined  statistics : — 

POSTAOIi:   CX)LLECT£D   IX  THE   LEADING   CITIES. 

The  postages  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80th,  1851,  were 

lows : — 

New  York.    Philadelphia.  Boston.  New  Orleans.      Baltimore.      Cincinnati.      81 

$581,880   $197,019    $176,766    $117,886    $99,670    $82,888   $ 

DEAD    LETTERS   CONTAINING   MONEY,  ETa 

The  number  of  dead  letters  received  during  the  fiscal  year  is  estimated  by  t] 
cer  in  charge  of  that  department  at  2,750,000.  During  tlie  same  period  the  n 
of  dead  letters  coutnining  money,  opened,  registered,  and  sent  out  for  de 
was  645. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  money  found  in  the  same $40,8 

The  number  of  such  letters  delivered 

The  amount  of  money  therein $86,0 

Hie  number  of  letters  returned  unclaimed 

The  nominal  amount  of  moucy  in  the  same $4,2 

A  few  of  the  unclaimed  letters  have  been  restored  to  their  owners  since  th< 
of  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  remainder  are  yut  on  hand  in  the  dead  letter  oflice. 

There  is  also  another  class  of  dead  letters  which  contain  articles  of  value 
than  money,  such  as  bonds,  notes  of  hand,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  checks,  certil 
of  deposit,  certificates  of  stock,  and  other  papers  having  a  value  capable  of 
expressed  in  dollars  and  cents.  During  the  same  year  the  number  of  letters  < 
class  registered  and  sent  out  for  delivery  was  10,088.  Their  inclosures  ha' 
nominal  value  of  $1,292,125. 

Of  these  6.6-Sl  were  restored  to  their  owners ;  3,263  were  returned  unclaime 
194  remained  in  the  hands  of  postmasters  to  whom  they  had  been  sent  fur  deU 

LETTERS   FASSED   THROUGH  THE   POST   OFFICE   IN    1851. 

By  calculation,  tlie  Auditor  estimates  the  whole  number  of  paid  and  unpaid  I 
which  passed  through  the  Post  Office  of  the  United  States  during  the  year  afc 
(exclusive  of  California,  foreign  and  dead  letters)  at 71,11 

Deduct  number  estimated  to  have  been  prepaid  by  stamps 1,2 

Leaves  paid  by  cash  and  unpaid 69,91 

Then  estimating  the  number  paid  by  cash  to  have  been  3-64th  of  this 

amount,  we  have  as  paid  letters 19,2< 

Leaving  as  unpaid  letters 50,7< 

Paid  by  stamps 1,2' 

Free 8,6^ 

Dropt 71 

Conveyed  by  European  steamers 8,9i 

Conveyed  by  Havana  steamers i 

Conveyed  by  California  steamers 1,8! 

Dead  letters 2,41 

Total 88,21 

Letters  which  passed  through  the  Post  Office  of  the  United  States  during  the 
year  ended  June  80,  1861. 

T^e  amount  of  postage  due  on  dead  letters  for  the  eame  year  waa  $166,1 
estimate. 
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Tie  Domber  of  free  letters  is  compated  from  the  retams  of  postmasters  ibr  a  single 
quarter,  and  may  be  regarded  as  rather  below  the  actual  amount,  as  in  some  cases 
pottoiasters  fail  to  enter  in  their  returns  the  free  letters  delivered  from  their  ofiBce, 
opoD  which  by  law  tbey  are  allowed  a  commission  of  two  centa 

PRIirrED  MATTKR   PA881D   THROUGH   THE   POST  OFFICE   IIT   1851. 

Tie  number  of  newspapers  and  pamphlets  char^ablo  with  postage  which  passed 
tfaroogfa  the  Post  Office  of  the   United  States  during  the  year  ended  June  80,  1861, 

WIS 82,696,872 

Aeeording  to  a  calculation  made  by  Mr.  Bradley,  of  the  AVaAhingtoo 

dtj  P(i«t  Office,  the  free  printed  matter  passing  through  his  Office 

during  the  same  period  was , 8,460,050 

Exdiange  newspapers  and  documents  franked  by  Governord  of  States, 

^,  estimated 


Ibtal  printed  matter. 


5,000.000 

91,'55,922 

It  tt  proper  to  remark  that  in  computing  the  number  of  free  letters  no  allowance 
ii  made  fur  sach  free  printed  matter  as  is  mailed  at  other  offices  than  WaT^hiugton 
city;  and  as  it  is  never  entered  on  way-bills  by  postmasters,  and  no  returns  are  made 
therefor,  this  office  has  no  data  upon  which  to  base  even  a  calculation. 

COST  OF  TRANSPOaTATIOir  AND   POSTAGES   COLLECTED   IN   THE    SETERAL   STATES,   ETC. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  actually  credited  for  the  transportittion  of 
Bails,  by  States,  and  differs  slightly  from  the  amounts  actually  paid.  It  aUo  bhows 
t^  amooDts  by  postage  collected  in  the  several  States : — 


TraoBporlalioo.   Postogei  coPd. 
.  $47,690  26    $161,891  67 


lUine 

^•Hampshire..  27,662  00 

Vennont 48,643  93 

If^ttachasetU.  182,164  84 

w»D«cticut. . .  62,176  19 

lUiodeUUod..  12,088  20 

^ewYork. 321,261  60  1,361,373 

J«w  Jersey . . .  66,813  37      106,049 

JUiyland 148,160  97      174,290 

Jelaware 8,717  86 

5?a»ylvania. .  146,106  64 

jBginia 169,426  21 

Vorth  Carolina  164,126  10 

^  Carolina  107,281  74 

Georgia 144,262  86 

Florida 81,701  65 

Alabama 189,349  SO 

ITtah 

^ebriska. 

^Hitrict  of  Columbia 

^ew  York  to  Bremen 

^ew  York  to  Havre 

Bremen  postage 

KiseeUaneous  entries 

•OharlestoQ  to  Havana 

Across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  under  treaty  with 
Kew  Grenada 


100.784 
103,700 
640.686 
177,592 
69,220 


20.603 
596,070 
244,229 

84,288 
113,918 


21 
68 
65 
88 
44 
63 
71 
72 
46 
86 
18 
84 
80 


170,064  69 

23,831  68 

183,891  63 


Mississippi....  $81,189  93 

Tennessee 74,142  69 

Missouri    101,318  28 

Arkansas 61,244  UO 

Iowa 24,860  06 

Louisiana 60,646  89 

Texas 107.977  20 

Minnesota 1.192  89 

Kentucky 87,121  70 

Indiana 76,225  82 

Illinois 156,685  71 

Ohio 188,643  88 

Michigan 86,720  22 

Wisconsin 84,484  77 

Califomhi 111,515  87 

Oregoa 9,875  80 

Kew  Mexico...  350  00 


Traosportallon.  Postages  coPd. 


166,416 
73,550 


68 
00 


60,000  00 


$99,a88  28 

115.441  97 

138,623  81 

32,628  72 

48,787  90 

165,802  66 

50,lt>2  86 

8,660  36 

148,404  67 

154.269  77 

209,068  20 

486,768  78 

116,799  5  0 

102.5  to  74 

802,247  88 

6,847  95 

441  03 

1,171  48 

42  96 

42,039  86 


19,308  76 

274  25 

19,808  76 


45,818  86       6,404,378  66 


The  above  table  of  transportation  embraces  (with  the  exception  of  what  is  paid  for 
the  sea  service)  only  such  items  as  are  classified  by  States  upon  the  books  of  this  of- 
fice. A  portion  of  the  expends  of  the  Department  charged  to  transportation,  con- 
■istiiigor  river  mails,  route  agents,  irregular  service,  and  some  cases  of  recognized 
ttrvice,  are  consequently  not  included. 

The  number  of  letters  conveyed  by  the  Cunard,  Oollinfl,  Bremen,  and  Havre  lines 
br  the  same  period  is  as  follows,  viz : — 
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By  the  Cunarrl  line,  "whole  number tfi'X 

By  the  'JftlliiiH  line 64 

By  the  Hnvre  line 1^ 

By  the  iireiueii  liue SI 

Unpaid  by  the  Cunard  line 1.51 

Paid  by  \\w  Cunjird  line 1  ,oy 

Unpnid  bv  Collins  line 49 

Paid  l.y  CoIImh  line 84 

Unpaid  hy  IJieinen  line 20 

Paid  by  liivnun  lint*. 10 

Unpaid  by  Havre  line V 

Paid  by  Havi  v  liue 4 

Number  of  newspapers  conveyed  by  esrme  lines,  re?pectively,  and  the  amM 

Eostajjp  colli^rU'd  on  <he  Fame :— By  Cuuurd  line,  037,168;  By  Collins  lire.  224 
y  Bnnn'n  line,  7,160;  by  Havre  line;  8,920;  total,  872.646;  at  two  ctnts 
$17,460  «2. 

Amount  of  pojluge  on  letters  by  Cunard  and  Collins  lines,  respectively,  col: 
in  th'.;  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  amount  of  con>nii»ions  |  aid  1 
poetmabter.-*  on  the  balance  due  and  paid  to  the  British  Qovemment : — 

By  Cunard  line  collected  in  United  Stat*?s. $r.09.41 

By  Cunard  hue  collected  in  Great  Britain 22G,5^ 

Total ^5S0,u; 

By  Collinfi  line  collected  in  United  States 131.1! 

By  Collins  line  collected  in  Great  Britain 74,7 1 

Total *206,8-! 

The  balance  due  and  paid  to  the  British  OoTemment  ^was (69,4^ 

It  is  estimated  that  three-fourtlis  of  the  postages  by  the  Cunard  and  Collins 
collected  in  the  United  States  have  been  collected  in  the  large  oflices,  at  ^liid 
commissions  are  12^  per  cent,  and  that  the  average  rate  ol  comnJiF^i«  ij!«  paid  i 
remaining  one-fouiih  has  not  t xcet-dt  d  80  pi  r  cent  Accf>rdii>g  to  this  calcul 
the  commissions  paid  to  our  postmasters  on  the  balance  due  and  paid  to  Great  B 
amounts  to  ig'lo.OiiU  06  ;  to  say,  144,618  09,  at  12^  per  cent,  |6,677  26  ;  ^14,87 
ftt  80  per  cent.  ^4 .4 61  80;  total,  $10,089  06. 

A  pirtion  iif  this  sum  is  returned  to  the  Department  in  the  shape  of  surplus 
BUflsions  at  the  lar^^e  offices. 

The  amount  received  from  the  British  Government  on  closed  mniU  v:i^f^  $46,2^ 
The  amount  paid  to  the  Britit-h  Government  on  chised  mails  was  $6  o06  bO. 

The  nuuibtT  of  letters  conveyed  between  New  York  and  California,  and  New 
and  Oregon,  via  Chagres  and  Panama,  and  the  amount  of  postages  colkc;ed  Um 
are  as  follows : — 

Number  of  letters  sent  and  received 1 ,82 

Amount  of  postage  thereon $629,)U 

Unpaid  (estimated) $443,848  67 

Pfcid  "  86,492  47        — 

Total $62U,34 

The  po9t  bills  sent  to  this  office  from  New  York  do  not  distinguish  betweei 
Oalifornia  and  Oregon  letters ;  nor  do  they  state  the  number  of  newspapers  sen 
received  by  the  same  line,  nor  the  number  of  free  letters. 

The  nutnlxT  <>f  letters  and  newppapeni  conveyed  by  the  Charleston  and  Hi 
steamer:*,  and  ths  amount  of  postoge  collected  tberecn,  are  as  folloms: — Lc 
M,908 ;  newhpapers,  24,664 ;  amount  of  letter  postage,  $9,166  87  ;  amoGiit  of  i 
paper  postage,  ;Ei7u9  92  ;  total,  $9,896  79. 
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CAPITAI.  Am  DinOENDS  OF  SAHKS  15  FHILiDELPHIA. 

Tha  annexed  table  of  capital,  par  and  market  yalue  of  stock,  per  cent  and  a 
of  diyklends  of  certain  bacJu  in  FhOadelphia  18  deriyed  from  tbe  Ledger : — 

Fer  Markoi  Pec      i 

FinkB,  Capita].  cent.  Talne.  ceot% 

Pluladelphia $1,U0,00D  100.00  $140  00  b      f 

PaimeiB^  and  Mechanics' 1^50,000  50.00  10  00  7 

Girard 1,250,000  12.50  12  75  8 

Commercial 1,000,000  50.00  59  00  4 

Mecfaanictt' 800,0  0  20.00  29  00  6 

Western 500,000  60.00  64  00  5 

Korthem  liberties $50,000  85.00  55  00  & 

MannlicinrerB' and  Mechanics'.  • .  800,000  25.00  27  50  4 

SoDthwark 250,000  50.00  70  00  5 

Kensington. 250,000  50.00  68  00  5 

Bank  of  Commerce. 250,000  50.00  67  00  5 

P.Townphijp. 225,000  22.50  52  00  6 

Tradesmoi^sw 150,000  50.00  52  00  8 

TDtal $7,775,000  $8 

Hie  abore  amount  of  diridcnds  on  tbe  same  amount  of  capital  is  $13,000 
than  was  declared  by  tbe  same  banks  at  tbe  semi-annual  period  in  Norember,  186 
$4,000  lees  than  in  May,  one  year  ago.  It  will  be  seen  that  tbe  diyidends  avti 
leas  than  5  p»  cent  lor  the  half  year. 


THE  PENNSTLYAjyU  LOAN  BILL. 

We  publish  below,  ibr  the  benefit  of  our  European  as  well  as  American  capi 
who  refer  to  the  pages  of  the  MtrchanUf  Magazine^  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
syWania,  passed  May  8d,  and  approved  May  4th,  1 852,  authorixing  a  loan  of  fire  m 
of  ddllaTs,  and  the  issue  of  the  bonds  of  the  Commonwealth  for  tbe  same.  Tl 
passed  by  PCDDsylyania  are  jostly  denominated  **  Omnibus  Bills,"  as  they  lireq 
embrace  a  great  yariety  of  distinct  subjects.  The  present  act,  for  instance,  coi 
ess  with  section  101,  all  the  sections  preceding  it  relating  to  topics  of  a  totally 
eni  nature,  and  not  haying  the  remotest  bearing  upon  the  LoAn  BilL  We  do 
that  the  great  State  of  Pemisylyania,  which  has  redeemed  its  public  credit,  wj 
low  the  example  of  New  York,  and  other  States  in  the  Union,  by  deyoting  ec 
to  coe  object,  or  in  other  words,  by  abolishing  a  disgraceful  system  of  **  log  roUij 

FABBBD  MAT  8n,  A2ii>  ▲rrBOTso  VAT  4tii,  1858. 

Smtkmi  101.  That  the  Ooyenor  and  State  Treasurer  be  and  they  are  hereby  i 
iaed  and  empowered  to  borrow,  on  the  faith  of  the  Commonwealth,  during  th< 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two,  at  such  times  and  in  such  amounts  a 
Biay  deem  best  for  tie  interest  of  the  State,  any  sum  not  exceeding  tye  miUi 
doUars,  and  issue  bonds  of  the  CommonweaHh  for  the  same,  bearing  a  rate  ol 
est  noi  exceeding  5  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  semi- annually  ;  which  bondi 
not  be  subject  to  taxation  for  any  purpose  whatever,  and  shsil  he  reimbum 
twenty-fiye  years  from  their  date ;  and  the  sum  so  borrowed  shall  be  applied 
payment  of  tbe  6  per  cent  loans  that  are  payable  at  the  option  of  the  Common^ 
after  the  years  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ibrty-six  and  forty-seyen,  to  tl 
cellation  of  the  certificates  issued  to  domestic  creditors  and  tbe  outstanding  ai 
claimed  interest  certificates,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided.  And  the  oah 
said  five  millions  fhall  be  applied  to  the  extinguiEhment  of  any  of  the  5  p 
bondi  of  tbe  State  now  outstanding  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

8x0. 102.  That  the  bonds  for  feaid  loan  shall  be  issued  in  sums  of  either  one 
sand,  &^e  thousand,  or  ten  thoutand  doUars  each,  with  coupons  or  interest  cert 
attained  in  sums  equal  in  amount  to  the  semi-annual  intere»t  thereon ;  whic^ 
catflsishaU  be  redeemable  in  gold  aad  silver,  or  an  tquivalint,  en  tbe  fixst 
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Pel>rnaiy  wad  August  in  each  and  every  year,  at  such  place  as  may  be  designated  by 
tbe  Governor  and  State  Treasurer ;  and  said  ufilcers  shall  procure  the  engravings  for 
lueb  bonds  and  certificates,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  signed  and  countersigned  as 
hereinafter  directed,  and  take  8uch  other  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  And  the  Governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw 
warnuts  on  the  State  Treasurer  for  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  proper 
expenses  incident  to  the  negotiation  of  such  loan,  and  said  warrants  shall  be  paid  out 
©f  any  moneys  in  the  treasury. 

Sta  103.  That  the  State  Treasurer  shall  advertise  for  at  least  two  months  in  one 
newspaper  in  Boston,  one  in  New  York,  and  one  in  Philadelphia,  and  one  paper  in 
I^ondon,  one  in  Amsterdam,  and  one  in  Paris,  in  Europe,  inviting  sealed  proposals  for 
lottn  herein  authorized,  or  any  parts  thereof;  which  proposals  shall  state  the  price  in- 
tended to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  or  its  equivalent,  by  the  bidder  for  each  thoa- 
tands  dollars  of  such  loan ;  and  at  noon  on  the  day  appointed  for  that  purpose  the 
Bute  Treasurer  and  Auditor  Oeneral,  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor  and  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  such  other  persons  as  may  attend,  shall  proceed  to  open 
Mid  proposals  and  allot  the  loan  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder  or  bidders,  whereupon 
WU  Bball  be  issued  to  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  said  loan  as  hereinbefore 
prurided,  which  bonds  or  certificates  of  loan  shall  be  signed  by  tiie  Governor  and 
coooterugned  by  the  State  Treasurer  and  Auditor  General,  and  the  State  Treasurer 
*^  tign  ur  authorize  said  coupons  or  certificates  of  interest  to  be  signed ;  Provided^ 
l^t  in  making  proposab  for  the  loan  authorized  by  this  act,  the  holder  or  holders  of 
aoj  of  the  bonds  of  the  Commonwealth  of  certificates  for  interest,  and  the  holders  of 
°<xne8tic  creditor  certificates,  shall  be  authorized  to  bid  for  any  part  of  saiid  loan  to 
^  full  amount  of  such  certificate  or  certificates,  together  with  the  unpaid  interest 
^reon;  Provided  alw.  That  at  the  time  of  making  proposals  for  the  said  loan,  ap- 
plicatioa  may  be  made  for  any  part  thereof,  at  an  interest  of  4  per  cent,  or  a  less  rate, 
upuQ  condition  that  the  loan  shall  be  for  a  greater  period,  and  not  exceed  thirty- five 
J*v»,  exempt  from  taxation,  with  the  interest  tliereon  payable  semi-aunuttUy,  the 
tremor  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  entertain  and  carry  into  effect  such 
pi^^position,  should  he  deem  it  advisable  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
^npided further.  That  the  notice  to  bo  issued  in  Europe  for  proposals  shall  precede 
th«  notice  in  this  country  at  least  one  month. 

Sec.  101.  That  immediately  after  the  negotiations  of  the  loans  herein  provided  for, 
^e  State  Treasurer  shall  give  notice  in  one  newspaper  in  Boston,  one  in  New  York, 
ud  one  in  PhiUidelphia,  to  the  holders  of  all  certificates  of  loan  then  due,  and  to  the 
"^^^Aen  of  certificates  issued  to  domestic  creditors,  to  present  the  same  at  his  office  at 
^Airisburg,  or  at  such  place  as  he  may  designate  in  Philadelphia,  for  final  payment ; 
■od  in  case  such  holders  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  surrender  the  certificates  aforesaid, 
^  interest  thereon  shall  cease  to  be  paid  by  the  State  within  sixty  days  of  the  time 
^  psjment  fixed  in  such  notice ;  Provided,  That  it  shall  bo  lawful  for  the  Governor 
ud  State  Treasurer,  in  addition  to  gold  and  silver,  to  receive  at  par,  in  payment  for 
the  loan  herein  authorized,  any  of  the  bonds  of  the  State,  domestic  creditor  certificates, 
*Qd  the  certificates  issued  for  unpaid  interest ;  the  certificates  of  loan  paid  and  can- 
^^  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  after  having  been  copied  into  a  book  to  be 
^>tia  the  ofiice  of  the  State  Treasurer  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  destroyed  by  the 
^tate  Treasurer  and  Auditor  General,  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor  and  Secretary 
^  the  Ciimmonwealth. 

Sic  105.  That  when  tlie  loan  provided  in  this  act  slmll  have  been  negotiated,  and 
^  indebtedness  cancelled  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  State  Treasurer  to 
^loertain  as  near  as  possible  the  aggregate  amount  of  interest  saved  to  the  Common- 
wealth by  the  provisions  of  this  act.  as  compared  with  the  interest  now  paid,  deduct- 
>BS *U  contingent  expenses;  and  shall,  at  the  time  of  making  the  then  next  semi-an- 
ail  payment  of  interest,  and  semi- annually  thereafter,  pay  over  to  the  Commission- 
^  of  the  Sinking  Fund  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  so  saved ;  and  all  premiums  which 
Buiy  be  received  under  the  provisions  af  this  act,  and  all  unclaimed  balances,  if  ai^, 
'hall  be  aliio  paid  over  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  to  be  applied  to 
thecaocelbtion  of  the  public  debt,  in  the  same  manner  that  all  other  receipts  to  that 
^  are  applied. 

Sic.  100.  That  the  Governor  and  State  Treasurer  be  and  they  are  hereby  author- 

tttd  lod  empowered  to  issue  certificates  of  loan  in  the  manner  and  form  provided  for 

i>  the  foregoing  section  of  this  act,  reimbursable  at  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty- five 

.  Jun  tnm  their  date^  to  any  and  idl  of  such  holders  of  the  5  per  cent  loan  of  the 
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Commonwealth  as  may  signifj  their  willingness  to  receive  new  certificates  of  h^ 
bearing  an  interest  of  4  per  cent  or  a  less  rate  per  annum,  exempted  from  taxat^'^ 
with  coupons  or  interest  certificates  attached,  payable  semi-annually  in  gold  and  ^ 
▼er ;  and  they  shall  further  have  the  right  to  give  the  necessary  notice  and  take  w0^ 
other  steps  as  may  be  proper  to  accomplbh  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  w^ 
tion ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  State  Treasurer  to  communicate  to  the  next  LegisUto^ 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  proceedings  under  this  act,  showing  the  bids  received  1^ 
the  loan,  the  names  of  the  parties  making  such  bids,  and  such  other  matters  as  ma^ 
be  deemed  interesting  and  useful ;  Provided,  That  the  certificates  of  loan  autborias^ 


ight  hundred  and  fifty-two,  shall  not  be  subject  to  taxation  for  any  purpose 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  cause  coupons  to  be  attached  to  said  certifr 
cates  in  the  same  manner  and  form  as  those  required  to  be  attached  to  the  bonds  to  he  ia 
sued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  And  provided^  That  no  bids  below  par  shall  bi 
entertained  for  any  of  said  loans ;  And  provided  further ,  That  proposab  for  the  loai 
to  complete  the  North  Branch  Canal  shall  be  forthwith  publiehea  for  at  least  Uurtg 
days  in  one  newspaper  in  Philadelphia,  one  in  New  York,  and  one  in  Boston. 

COST  OF  LEGISUTIOSr  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  meets  annually  on  the  1st  Wednesday  in  Janatfj 
The  Senate  is  composed  of  forty  members,  and  the  House  of  some  four  hundred.  Tb 
pay  of  members  is  two  dollars  per  day,  and  traveling  expenses.  The  Goyemor  n 
ceives  a  salary  of  $2,600,  and  is  chosen  annually. 

The  Commonwealth  furnishes  the  following  statement  of  the  expenses  of  the  Le| 
islature  for  the  last  two  sessions — that  is,  for  the  sessions  of  1861  and  1862.  Th 
session  for  1861  commenced  January  let,  and  ended  May  26.  The  session  for  185: 
commenced  January  'Ith,  and  closed  May  24th. 

xxpsNBxs  or  sxssioir  or  1852. 

Senate $11,67S  0( 

House  of  Representatives 114,126  0 

Clerks 4,660  0 

Messengers, doorkeepers,  Ac 8,265  fti 

Chaplains  and  election  sermon 260  0* 

Resolves  in  £ftvor  of  sick  members 466  7* 

$134,880  S* 

Pay  of  Council,  old  board $865 

Pay  of  Council,  new  board 2,992 

8.847  0 

Newspapers,  about 6,000  0 

Total,1862 $142,177  t 

XXPXN8E8  or  SESSION  or  1851. 

Senate ^ $12,168  0* 

House  of  Representatives 118,124  0) 

Clerks 4,804  0 

Door-keepers,  <bc 260  0 

Members  per  resolves ^12  2i 

f  189,469  8 
Pay  of  Council,  old  board $461 

Pay  of  Council,  new  board 2,958 

8,414  0 

$142,888  2 
Newspapers,  about 5,000  0 

Total,  1851 $147,888  ± 
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lECEIPTS  OF  BUUIOH,  ETC.,  AT  PANAMA,  05  ElfOLISH  ACCOUNT. 

TTi€  annexed  statemeat  exhibits  the  amount  of  specie  and  bullion  received  at  Pao- 
bj  the  British  Consul  Irom  California  and  Mexico,  and  from  Peru  and  Chili,  for 
Mch  ffloath  ia  each  of  the  post  two  years : — 


18$0. 


18S1. 


Jmirj... 
Fsbruaij. . 
Much.... 
Apnl 

Joae 

Jdy 

Angut... 
September. 
October... 
Vovefflber. 
Dwember. 


California 

Pern  and 

California 

Pern  and 

and  Mexieo. 

Cbtli. 

and  Mexico. 

Chill. 

$137,254 

$747,861 

$778,662 

$591,109 

212.769 

678,803 

610,280 

616,618 

228,189 

611,580 

810,877 

968,647 

268.992 

695,005 

625,806 

619,860 

817.601 

672,716 

109,727 

828,224 

412,992 

739,479 

868,460 

844,000 

402.489 

728,994 

245,156 

696,912 

570,674 

44(»,207 

416,191 

772,981 

401.596 

582,100 

612,384 

869,528 

414.892 

699,826 

603,785 

780,837 

495,126 

797,833 

642,608 

708,8  li 

'754,098 

756.090 

661,089 

792,898 

Total $4,616,722       $7,849,944       $6,578,420 

Totil  amount  received  at  Panama,  as  above,  in  1850 

TbUl  amount  received  at  Panama,  as  above,  in  1861 


$9,080,666 

$12,466,666 
14,658,995 


Total  in  two  years. $27,126,661 

A  portion  of  this  went  to  Elogland  direct  from  Ohagres,  and  the  balance  by  way  of 
^cvTork.  Of  the  above  aggregate,  $10,195,142  was  from  California  and  Mexico. 
Biaee,  soon  after  the  first  discovery  of  g^ld  in  California,  several  large  Englis^h  bank- 
MJ  hoiues  have  had  agents  in  San  Francisco  and  iu  the  mining  regions,  buying  up 
9<^(la»t,  and  shipping  it  to  London.  A  large  amount  of  dust  has  been  drawn  from 
^^i^ia  in  the  way  oi  Commerce,  in  payment  for  cargoes  of  merchandise  sent  out 
direct  from  English  porta. 


SALE  OF  INDIANA  CENTRAL  RAILWAY  BONDS. 

Tke  bids  for  the  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  7  per  cent  convertible  bonds 
^  the  ludiana  Central  Railway  Company  were  opened  at  the  office  of  Winslow,  La- 
■e^ACo,  New  York,  in  June,  1852.  There  were  bids  for  $535,000,  more  than 
ISOO.OOO  of  which  were  at  over  90  per  cent  The  $200,000  offered  were  awarded  at 
pneet  rarving  from  95-10-100  to  97-72-100,  making  an  average  sale  at  96-63-100  per 
^  which  is  the  best  price  yet  obtained  for  a  Western  Railway  loan.  The  successful 
wi  were  as  follows: — 


Average  nel*g. 

Average  net*g. 

$3.9')8  80 

6.000 

96.66 

4,777  60 

4,837  50 

84,000 

96.52 

82,470  80 

4,828  00 

4,000 

95.61 

8,820  40 

4,667  00 

6.000 

95.50 

4,776  00 

1,918  40 

6,000 

96.36 

4,767  60 

969  10 

10,000 

95.31 

9,631  00 

4,793  00 

9,000 

95.30 

8,677  00 

6,706  70 

10,000 

95.26 

9,526  00 

4.790  00 

21,000 

95.26 

20,002  60 

4,787  60 

5,000 

95.16 

4,757  60 

4,783  5(» 

8,000 

95.10 

7,608  00 

19.180  00 
14,334  00 

$200,000.,..  at 

96.68 

$191,062  70 

14.000.... at  97.72 

6,000 96.76 

6.000 96.56 

6,000 96.86 

2,000 95.92 

1,000 95.91 

6,000 95.86 

7,000 95.81 

6,0UO 96.80 

6,000 95.76 

6.000 95.67 

J0,000 95.66 

16,000 960(6 

TVe  iQoeessful  bidders  for  the  bonds  were  Clark,  Dodge  c&  Ca,  Norwich  Savings  In- 
J^^itioii,  Cliotou  Gilbert,  Charles  S.  FrancH,  W.  h  J.  O'Brien,  Mervin  <k  Gould,  Da 
Zp^  A  Co.,  John  Ferguson,  Peter  McMartin,  John  Thompson,  A.  Wyliejr.,  C.  T. 
^«Bttv«U,  TbomM  ICcKenxie,  and  Chubb  Brotben. 
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IDENTITY  OF  INDORSERS. 

Id  a  former  number  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine^  Yfe  published  a  few  remarlu 
ihU  subject    Those  remarks  have  elicited  from  a  correspondent  of  the  Evening  -^^^ 
letin  the  subjoined  statement  of  facts,  which  are  of  great  importance  to  Banka  a^^^ 
Bankers : — 

A  person  traveling  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  provides  himself  wi#^^ 
foods  in  the  (>hape  of  drafts  drawn  to  his  order,  on  banks  ancl  brokers.    He  ctniM^^ 
tAke  gold,  because  it  is  inconvenient  on  account  of  its  weight  to  cany  it  abont ' 
person,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  put  it  in  his  trunk.    It  is  unsafe  to  carry  bank-notes, 
cause  of  the  exposure  to  pick- pockets,  to  say  nothing  of  the  discount  on  such  funds  a 
diflerent  points.    So,  for  his  own  convenience  and  security,  he  obtains  drafts.    Ill 
he  knows  cannot  be  cashed  without  his  indorsement.    If  his  pocket-book  is  stolen, 
can  obtain  duplicate  drafts,  and  the  only  inconvenience  is  loss  of  time. 

He  presents  his  draft  at  the  counter  of  the  bank  where  they  are  made  payaUe, 
and  is  politely  informed  that  he  is  not  known  to  be  tho  person  represented  in  thie 
draft,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  identify  himself  He  will  probably  re- 
ply, by  assuring  the  teller  that  he  t«  the  proper  person,  and  that  there  can  be  do  mis- 
take about  it.  The  teller  replies  that  it  is  very  probably  so,  but  there  must  be  some 
evidence  shown  before  the  draft  can  be  paid.  If  the  stranger  is  an  unreasonable  man, 
his  face  will  bo  flushed  with  mortification  and  anger,  and  he  will  inquire  haughtily  for 
the  cashier.  When  shown  into  liis  room  the  same  scene  is  gone  over,  only  that  by 
this  time  the  stranger,  by  the  delay,  begins  to  think  that  he  is  suspected  of  being  a 
swindler  or  forger.  The  cashier  lays  aside  his  pen  and  very  patiently  endeayors  to 
show  him  the  necessity  for  this  caution.  After  some  time  thus  spent,  the  stranger  is 
convinced  of  one  thing  at  least ;  namely,  that  unless  he  carries  some  evidences  of  his 
identity  about  him,  such  as  his  attested  signature  or  other  proof,  he  must  find  a  refer- 
ence ;  and  he  goes  away  mortified  to  comply  with  what  he  thinks,  in  hU  case  at  least, 
is  unnecessary  precaution. 

Some  time  ago  a  person  went  to  the  post-office,  in  our  city,'and  inquired  for  a  letter. 
One  answering  to  his  description  was  delivered  to  him,  which  he  opened.  It  contained 
a  draft  drawn  in  favor  of  the  party  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed.  He  wrote 
that  name  upon  it  and  presented  it  at  the  bank,  on  which  it  was  drawn  for  payment. 
Being  a  stranger  to  the  teller,  payment  was  refused,  unless  tlie  party  could  identify 
himself.  He  then  took  from  his  pocket  the  letter  which  contained  the  draft,  and  ex- 
hibited that  as  proof,  that  he  was  the  person  represented.  This  seemed  condusiye 
evidence  to  the  teller,  and  the  money  was  paid. 

The  real  owner,  nut  receiving  his  remittances,  wrote  to  his  correspondents  that  he 
had  received  no  letter  from  them  as  he  expected.  They  replied  and  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  draft.  On  inquiry  at  the  bank,  it  was  found  that  the  indorsement  was  a 
forgery ;  and  the  bank  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  pay  the  amount  to  the  true  owner. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  cashier  of  a  iMuk  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  thus  im- 
posed upon.  A  person  who  was  lodging  at  one  of  the  hotels,  requested  the  proprietor 
to  go  with  him  to  the  bank  and  introduce  him,  that  he  might  get  a  certificate  of  de- 
posit cashed,  which  was  made  payable  to  his  order.  The  polite  landlord  did  bo,  and 
the  money  was  paid.  When  the  certificate  was  forwarded  for  payment  to  the  bank 
which  issued  it,  answer  was  returned  that  Uie  indorsement  was  forged.  The  bank 
which  ciisbed  it  must  of  course  lose  the  amount 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  banks  and  brokers  are  cautious  in  dealing  with  stran- 
gers t  Let  travelers  and  strangers,  in  visiting  places  where  they  have  no  acquaintance, 
get  such  evidence  of  their  identity  as  can  easily  be  secured  by  their  hand-writing 
properly  attested. 

THE  SMALL  NOTE  CURRENCY. 

New  York  has  provided,  and  ader  the  experience  of  fourteen  years  under  the  Gen- 
eral Banking  system,  perfected,  as  near  as  may  be,  a  reliable  small  note  currency  for 
the  people.  New  England  had  preceded  us,  under  what  is  known  as  the  SuflTolk  sys- 
tem. The  first  is  secured  by  stock  collaterals  and  made  redeemnble  at  Albany  or  in 
this  city,  at  the  uniform  rate  of  not  exceeding  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent  The  last, 
wiUiout  collaterals,  is  made  redeemable  at  par  at  the  Suffolk  Bank  in  Boston.  The 
New  York  plan,  for  ultimate  security,  is  the  best  The  other,  owing  to  popular  opin- 
ioo  throughout  New  England,  which  rejects  all  small  notes  not  providea  for  at  the 
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8«Sb&Badk,ii  rabttaatiAllT  u  eooTertiUe.  Hm  New  York  pko  it  quite  u  prafii- 
iMe,  if  not  more  so,  to  the  hoDest  banker  as  the  other,  for  while  coUatenl  teearity  i« 
vtti^bMd,  the  eecari^  Im  Ukeo  io  interest-paying  stocks,  and  a  chaiige  equal  to  ^&»Ba, 
^y •  interest  allowed  oo  redemption  at  Albany  and  Now  York. 

Tbe  Metntpolitan  Bank  of  New  York  has  made  both  systems  uniform  in  trade.  The 
N'ew  York  small  notes,  whether  redeemed  at  Albany  or  New  York  City,  are  depoe- 
ite<l  It  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent  o£  The  New  England  notes,  redeemable  in  fioa- 
too,  St  fifteen  cents  off  eacn  hundred  dollars.  Under  this  management,  every  way 
UKtlqectionable  to  tbe  banker,  who  aims  only  at  a  fair  interest  on  his  business,  tliere 
w«Hild  leem  to  be  nothing  wanting  to  a  safe  and  conrertible  syBtem  of  small  notes. 
Y^X  attempts  have  not  been  withheld  to  defeat  this  purpose,  and,  if  possible,  super- 
e«<le  our  own  State  currency,  simply  because  a  few  of  the  makers  of  it,  keeping  no 
offices  of  general  banking  liuiainess  m  the  interior,  are  not  content  with  the  snave  to 
^liieh  they  have  been  reduced  bv  legal  regulation.  First,  resort  was  had  to  the 
Hankiijg  liaw  of  New  Jersey,  but  the  recent  legislature  of  that  State,  sensible  of  the 
aI>i»c^  ordered  par  redemption  at  points  contiguous  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
2f  eit^  a  bank  in  Michigan,  based,  for  tbe  sake  of  plausibility,  on  government  securities, 
'^au  used  to  the  extent  of  some  four  hundred  tliousand  dollars,  and  its  notes  E>haved 
MX  three-fold  the  usual  rate,  by  their  own  makers,  in  Wall-street  The  Metropolitan 
jBook  has  corrected  this  dodge,  and,  after  a  fierce  contest  of  a  single  week,  in  Michi- 
^mn,  has  brought  the  bankers  to  terms.  Another  project  is  now  started.  A  **  Nation- 
m\  Btok**  at  Washington,  owned  in  part  or  altogether  in  New  York,  is  to  be  ufied  for 
carcttlatiog  small  notes  of  inferior  value  to  our  own  currency.  This  is  announced  aa 
taousd  on  State  stocks  deposited  at  Washington,  with  whom,  or  by  whom,  does  not  ap* 
pear,  nor  ought  the  question  to  weigh  with  the  public,  unless  the  notes  are  made  aa 
%9oA  in  New  York  as  New  York  small  notes. 

The  chief  objection  to  all  these  schemes  is,  that  they  aim  to  defeat  our  own  salutary 

cisreiiey  lawa,  and  for  this  should  be  diacountenanoed  bj  the  public    Tbey  are  tiie 

entering  wedge  to  a  general  system  of  irredeemable  "  shin- plasters."    The  purpo^^e  is, 

^Ittw  the  notes  at  par  to  the  money-borrows,  and  redeem  them  at  the  largest  ^have 

Practicable,  from  the  public  who  receive  them  in  ordinary  trade.    The  makers  pre- 

enae  laigely  on  the  indifference  of  the  latter  to  a  fractional  discount,  in  good  timet, 

*od  a  y«t  larger  loss  by  redemption  when  money  grows  scarce.    The  scheme  is  a  vi- 

^OQs  OBs.    It  aims  to  abrogate  our  own  laws,  and  to  supplant  our  own  currency.    It 

It  vithout  apology  in  this  State,  where  the  banker  is  allowed  interest  on  his  collaterala 

*t  Alhanv,  and  receives  interest  on  his  issues  paid  out  on  paper  discounted. 

Should  the  **  National"  issue  be  driven  to  its  nominal  home — which  we  trust  will 
wMhe  ease  through  the  Metropolitan  or  some  other  agency — it  is  quite  po95)ible  the 
'^  Banking  Laws  of  the  remoter  States  in  the  West  will  be  resorted  ta  Indeed,  a 
*pttte  Stock  Bank"  at  Cairo,  Illinois,  is  already  announced,  and  if  under  the  sem- 
^"^^oee  of  "  eecarity  "  and  the  promise  of  1  or  2  per  cent  redemption  here,  the  notes 
^  be  forced  into  New  York  circulation,  the  scheme  may  soon  be  tried. — Jhnet. 

DEMAffS  FOR  SIOVBT. 

^€  are  requested  by  the  editors  of  the  Dubuque  HertUd  il^  call  the  attention  of 

^  capitalists  to  the  facts  contained  in  the  following  paragraph  from  the  editorial  ool- 

^^Oiof  that  Journal 

^"Capitalists  abroad  will  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  state  of  our  money  market 
^  a  few  facta  we  will  present,  than  from  any  speculative  disquisition  we  could  write 
^  ^  subject  By  a  reference  to  our  advertising  column  it  will  be  perceived  that  tiie 
^y  banking  houses  in  the  place,  offer  from  6  to  10  per  centum  for  money  placed  with 
ll^  on  deposit  This  speaks  more  than  could  a  large  treatise,  and  we  trust  it  is  suf- 
"Ciastly  significant  in  its  importance  to  induce  capitalists  from  abroad  to  bring  hither 
'^'tte  of  their  surplus  wealth  for  investment" 

FINA5CES  OF  COVHECTICUT. 

^meuage  of  Qovemor  Seymour,  of  Connecticut,  states,  that  the  financial  affairs 
w  the  State  are  in  a  most  prosperous  eondition.  Its  ordinary  expenses  for  the  fiscal 
2^«Bdii^  OB  the  81st  of  March,  were  |109,847  68,  which  with  $26,882  paid  to  the 
School  yuid,  and  1648  76  unpaid  Uxes,  made  a  total  of  1187,826  18.  The  receipts 
^tbsyear,  meludiug  the  baUnceof  126,266  22  on  hand,  were  tll^t^^  %V,\evriii% 
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a  remainder  of  |89,10S  03  beyond  the  expenditures.  |8,000  of  thia  bas  been  apfv 
priated  to  the  payment  of  the  indebtedness  to  the  School  Fund,  which  is  now  d 
charged  in  full,  and  the  State  commenced  its  present  fiscal  year  entirely  free  fim 
debt,  and  with  $81,000  in  its  Treasury.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  OoTcro 
reoommends  that  the  State  tax  be  reduced  from  one  to  three-fourths  of  one  per  c» 
The  Qovernor  reiterates  his  recomendation  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  system 
free  banking  in  Connecticut. 

iDULTERlTI05  OF  COINS  15  PARIS. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligeneer  says,  that  remarkable  ki| 
Boity  has  been  shown  in  Paris  recently  in  the  adulteration  of  money ;  and  if  the  coi 
thus  put  in  circulation  were  only  used  in  the  purchase  of  the  corresponding  ooA 
there  would  not  be  much  cause  of  complaint  llie  worthies  engaged  in  this  bran 
of  forgeries  are  not  so  mudi  counterfeiters  of  money  as  money  alterers,  or.  to  use  tl 
words  literally,  money  changers.  The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows : — They  take 
genuine  five-franc  piece,  and  go  to  work  as  if  they  were  about  to  manufacture  a  verit 
ble  snuffbox  out  of  it  The  process  is  obvious.  One  side  of  the  coin  is  carefully  f 
moved  by  the  use  of  a  very  thin  fine  saw ;  as  much  of  the  interior  as  possible  is  the 
cat  out ;  the  space  left  vacant  is  filled  with  a  composition  having  the  same  weigh 
and  nearly  the  same  sound  or  ring  as  silver  ;  then  the  side  is  carefully  soldered  < 
again,  and  the  coin  has  of  course  the  same  outward  appearance  as  befurc.  Hoei 
of  the  pieces  thus  altered  bear  the  efiigy  either  of  Louis  XVII L,  Charles  X^  < 
Louis  Philippe.  The  fraud  was  first  detected  at  the  Bank  of  France.  The  deterkr 
tion  of  the  coins  thus  altered  is  about  seven-tenths. 

OF  BOKDS  ISSUED  BY  KilLBOAD  CORPORATIONS  IN  MAINE. 

The  following  *'  act  in  relation  to  bonds  issued  by  railroad  corporations,"  waa  a; 
proved  by  the  Governor  of  Maine,  January  SOth,  1852,  and  is  now  in  force. 

AN  ACT  IN  BELATIOX  TO  BONDS  ISSUED  BY  RAILROAD  CORPORATIONS. 

Section  1.  Every  railroad  corporation  within  this  State,  shall  have  power  to  is8t 
its  bonds  fur  the  purpose  of  building  or  furnishing  its  road,  or  paying  any  debts  eo 
tracted  in  the  building  and  equipment  of  the  same;  bearing  interest  not  exceeding  § 
per  cent  per  annum  ;  and  secured  in  such  manner  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

Sect.  2.  Bonds  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  not  be  for  sums  1« 
than  one  hundred  dollars;  and  all  bonds  issued  by  any  company  under  this  act,  sbi 
be  binding  on  said  company  and  collectable  in  law,  notwitnstanding  8uch  bonds  a 
D^otiated  and  sold  by  such  corporation  at  less  than  the  par  value  thereot 

Sect.  8.  This  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  its  approval  by  the  governor. 


RICH  MEN  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 


It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  Massachusetts  1,496  persons  worth  $50,000  and  v 
wards.  Of  this  number,  26  persons  are  worth  a  million  or  more,  46  a  half  miUio 
Of  the  whole  list,  705,  or  nearly  half,  began  life  poor  or  nearly  so.  Two  hundred  ai 
eighty-two  received  their  wealth  by  marriage.  Of  the  whole  list,  90  are  farmers,  I 
manufacturers  of  cotton,  woolen,  ^c,  463  are  merchants,  75  lawyers,  81  physicians,  1 
clergymen,  46  brokers  and  speculators,  1 1  publishers,  4  editors,  50  shoemakers  ai 
iboe  dealers,  10  tailors  and  clothes  dealers,  15  carpenters,  9  masons,  23  butchers  ai 
provision  dealers,  14  distillers.    Those  put  down  as  benevolent  are  875.    Old  bac 

lones.  

THE  MERCHANT  THAT  KEPT  TWO  BANK  ACCOUNTS. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  gives  the  following  dialogue  between  two  merchants 
Wall-street:— 

A. — Where  do  yon  keep  your  account!    B. — I  keep  two ;  one  in  the  Bank  of  K« 

York,  and  the  other  in  the  Metropolitan  Bank.     A. — Why  do  you  keep  two  t    Bf 

Why.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  all  the  discounts  I  required  from  the  got 

M  JNew  York,  and  I  always  keep  a  snuul  balance  in  the  Metropolitan,  in  order  tog 

lU  ci  mj  aoconreot  money.    Commeot  it  omMceaaarf . 
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FOREIOV  COAIMERCE  OF  PORTS  III  THE  UNITED  STATES  COMPARED. 

Th«  f(^owiog  statement,  showing  the  amounts  of  revenue  from  customs,  collected 

•I  finty-three  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Ist  of  July,  1851, 

to  the  Slst  of  March,  1862,  and  the  comparison  with  that  of  the  corresponding  period 

of  the  preceding  year,  is  interesting,  as  exhibiting  the  comparative  foreign  Commerce 

«f  the  principal  ports  of  entry  m  the  United  States.    It  will  be  observed  that  there 

it  a  decrease  in  the  ports  of  New  York  and  Boston,  and  a  slight  increase  in  those  of 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans.    The  greatest  proportionate  increase  is  in 

Sao  Fnncisco.    The  inland  ports  generally  exhibit  a  very  large  increase. 

18S(W1.     18SI-M. 

Hew  York. 124,376.012  $32,121,112 


Boston 4,924,400 

Philadelphia 2,83(1,899 

lf«w  Orleans.....  1,777.682 

Wtimore. 776,880 

Cfc*rletton,S.C..  601.387 

SMFrtociaco...  696.931 

I*- Louis 142,406 

fwtland. 142,169 

o^^nah 169,602 


Silem.. 


5«»  Haven 

Norfolk. 

^»eUnd ...!.. 

?>CBu»a 

«Hiii?ille 

Hittalmig 


117,976 
62,398 
67.684 
66.269 
61.240 
66,468 
49,464 
46.168 
61.678 
78.712 
48,897 
40,396 


Sandusky 

4.711,112  Eastport 

2.890.048  Gloucester.  Mass. 

1 ,806,47 1  New  Bedford. . . . 

800.772  Providence 

466.263  Bristol 

1,779.946  New  London.. . . 

197,990  Rochester. 

180,821  Lewiston 

113,632  Ogdensburg  .... 

89,429  Detroit 

90,729  Nashville 

28,422  Pittsburg,  Pa.... 

69,746  Chicago 

78.021  Bath 

48,901  Wilmington 

67,722  Cape  Vmcent. . . 

34,863  Newbury  port  . . . 

80,062  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

87.617  Alexandria.  Va. . 

41,606  Sackett's  Harbor. 
48.686 


18§0-§1. 

18§1-M. 

$19,913 

$33,680 

18,305 

14,163 

17.244 

14,086 

16,832 

16,763 

80,849 

22,423 

17,209 

11,991 

16,604 

7,781 

11,284 

9,377 

11,696 

18,215 

12.820 

16,878 

23,645 

23,921 

10,085 

66.844 

2,177 

12,386 

4,K6I 

2.163 

11,214 

6,688 

11,270 

19,174 

6,144 

15.621 

8.061 

12,630 

9,936 

18,022 

6.724 

27.686 

1,960 

12,488 

IMP0RTATI05  OF  EGGS  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

If  Appears  from  the  annual  returns  relating  to  trade  and  navigation  that  in  the  year 
^^  the  6th  of  January,  1862.  the  number  of  eggs  imported  was  116,626,236,  being 
tt  increase  on  the  preceding,  when  the  number  was  105,689,060.  In  the  year  end- 
1%  the  5th  of  January,  1861,  the  duty  was  £38,677,  and  in  the  year  enduig  the  6th  of 
Jiooary,  1862,  £42,149. 


TQE  BANK  AND  COD  FISHERY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

^on  GiLLST,  Esq.,  Collector  of  the  Marblehead  District  in  Massachusetts,  has  sent 
tt  the  tabular  statement  on  the  following  page,  showing  the  tonnage  employed  and 
PNoet  of  the  Bank  and  Cod  Fbhery  in  the  District  of  Marblehead,  which  includes 
sports  of  Marblehead  and  Lynn,  fur  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1861.  The 
''i^temeat  is  official,  and  the  most  complete  that  has  ever  before  been  published.  It 
^  be  (bund,  in  connection  with  the  series  of  papers  on  **The  Fisheries  of  the  United 
Btitesy*'  published  in  former  numbers  of  the  MerchanU  Magazine^  quite  interesting, 
H  vdl  ••  useful,  io  illnstrating  the  importance  of  this  important  branch  of  productive 
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THE  CHEESE  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Cineinnali  Price  Current^  in  accordance  with  its  custom,  gives  a  brief  revieir 
of  the  cheese  trade  for  the  season  of  1851-52,  from  which  we  derive  the  subjoioed 
statements.  The  following  table  shows  the  monthly  average  price  for  good  merchaoi- 
able  Western  Reserve  Cheese  in  the  months  of  each  year,  from  1848  to  1852  : — 


April .  • .  .cts. 

May 

June 

Suly 

August 

September  . . 
October 


'48-9.  M9  M.  'iO-1.  'SI-!. 


8i 
6 

6 


6f 

6 
6 


6i 


61 

5* 
6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


6J 
6 


6i 
6i 
6i 


November. , . 
December... . 

January 

February.. . . 

March 

Yearly  av. . , 


'48-9.  '49-§0.  '60-1.  '8M 


8* 

6i 

6f 
6 

6i 
6i 


6f 
6 


6* 

7 
6i 


7 

e 


It  is  seen  the  average  prices  for  the  past  season  are  better  than  for  either  of  the 
three  preceding  yeara 

The  receipts  at  the  port  of  Cincinnati  during  the  last  five  years  ending  March  81, 
were,  in  boxes,  as  follows : — 

1847-8.  1818-9.  1848-M.  1850-1.  18§1-!L 

139,878  152,873  124,755  189,494  253,844 

Estimating  the  average  weight  of  boxes  at  S5  pounds,  and  the  amount  receired 
would  be  as  follows  in  pounds : — 

1847-8.  1848-9.  1849-SO.  1830-1.  18S1-8. 

4,895,730  5,333,055  4,466,425  6,632,180  8,884,540 

Thus,  it  is  seen,  the  receipts  since  1847-8  have  increased  very  nearly  100  per  cent. 

With  regard  to  the  future  of  this  trade,  we  may  say  there  is  every  prospect  thai 
the  increase  for  years  to  come  will  be  even  more  rapid  than  heretofore,  and  it  is  very 
safe,  we  think,  to  predict  that  in  ten  years,  t.  e.,  in  1861-2,  the  receipts  at  this  port 
will  be  30.000,000  pounds,  which  amount  is  18,000,000  less  than  the  present  yearly 
receipts  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

Cincinnati  is  the  distributing  point  for  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  where  the  con- 
sumption of  cheese  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  following  States  are  now  supplied,  in 
a  great  measure,  from  this  point ;  namely,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Illinoii^ 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Mis^souri,  Tennessee,  and  Texas,  besides  a  por- 
tion of  Ohio.  'I'he  free  population  uf  these  States,  according  to  the  last  censuA,  waa 
about  eight  millions,  leaving  twelve  millions  fur  the  remainder  of  the  United  States. 
Now  let  us  see  by  whom  the  cheese  is  produced.  The  amount  of  cheese  produced  by 
each  State  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1850,  was  as  follows: — 


Maine lbs. 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont. 

Massachuset's 

Rhode  I4and 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Florida 

Georgia 


Total. 


2,201,195 

3,196,568 

6,755,006 

7,124,461 

296,748 

4.513,019 

49,785,905 

500,819 

2,395,279 

3,187 

8,925 

none. 

434,850 

95,043 

4,810 

18,824 

46,391 

77,375,527 


Alabama. 

Mississippi.. 

Louisiana 

Texas 

.  .lbs.               80,4 2S 

20,814 

1,148 

92.018 

Arkansas 

28,440 

Tennessee 

179,577 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Ohio 

228,744 

1,042,561 

21,850,478 

Indiana. 

666,986 

Illinois 

1,283,858 

Missouri 

201,597 

Iowa 

198,444 

Wisconsin 

440,961 

Total 

85,765,689 

Thus,  it  is  seen,  the  States  containing  a  population  of  about  twelve  millions  pro- 
dace  over  eeveoty-seyen  million  pounds  of  cheese  annually,  while  the  Western  and 
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tot,  witb  a  free  population  of  eight  miUions,  produce -onlj  tbirtj-five  mil- 
Of  the  former,  New  York  proiJuces  furty-iiine  millioD,  aod  of  the  latter, 
•  twentj-oDe  million.  The  Southern  States  produce  a  Terj  small  quan- 
lion  to  their  population,  and  as  it  is  not  now,  nor  is  not  likely  to  become 
»astoes8  in  those  States,  the  consumptive  demand  most  be  supplied  from 
Me  we  may  look  fur  a  steady  increase  in  the  trade  at  this  puuit,  Cincin- 
I  already  remarked,  the  distributing  market  for  the  South  and  West,  and 
ire  extended,  the  area  of  country  suppliod  from  this  place  will  increase, 
years  elapse.  North  and  Soutli  Carolina  and  Georgia  will  be  connected 
with  Cincinnati,  and,  indeed,  already  the  merchants  of  that  city  are  re- 
8  from  Georgia,  the  Chattanooga  Railroad  having  connected  some  por- 
State  with  the  western  rivers. 

■tatbtics  of  this  trade  in  the  United  States  are  fully  considered  in  con- 
.  the  facts  presented,  our  prediction  that  the  yearly  trade  at  the  port  of 
ill  in  ten  years  have  increased  to  thirty  million  pounds,  will  not  be  regard- 
ge  an  estimate.  This  increase  would  be  greatly  less  than  that  ezperi- 
w  York.  The  receipts  at  that  port  in  1834  were  6,840,000  pounds;  in 
1,000 ;  and  in  1850,  43,097,000. 


COMMERCE  OF  SWEDEN. 

ring  table  of  the  Commerce  of  Sweden  during  the  year  1850,  is  derived 
tables  just  published.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  Sweden  im- 
Vom  Brazil  than  any  other  country,  and  that  her  exports  to  Great  Britain 
are  double  what  they  are  to  any  other  country.  The  trade  of  Sweden 
ited  States,  in  exports  and  imports,  amounts  to  Rd.bko.  4,157,000. 


.Rd.  bko. 


S- 


d  Oldenburg 


io  and  Ireland., 


nd  Malta. 


irth  Africa 
iteSi 


ea,  rest  of  North  and  South  America, 

ood  Hope 

a  and  Australia 


2,317,000 

778,000 

432,000 

691,000 

1,698,000 

272,000 

1,783,000 

8,673,000 

461,000 

1,874,000 

51,000 

452,000 

4,083.000 

1,818,000 

647,000 

111,000 

248,000 

186,000 

1,000 

89,000 

561,000 

468,000 

74,000 

266,000 

8,832,000 

7,741,000 

479,000 

2,074,090 

245,000 

842,000 

163,000 

839,000 

52,000 

152,000 

248,000 

82,000 

11,000 

298,000 

5,000 

1,639.000 

2,518,000 

161,000 

4,880,000 

299,000 

81,000 

181,000 

1,216,666 

211,000 

BbaRd. 


28,987,000  24,505,000 

jMirt  of  coffee  was,  in  1841,  5,300.000  lbs.;  in  1850,  it  was  about  8,000,000 

ttV(ar  was  imported  in  1841  in  the  quantity  of  14,500,000  lbs.;  in  1850,  it 

!A,000,000  lbs.    Arrac,  rum,  and  cognac,  in  1846,  290,000  cans;  in  1850, 


Bmaraal  fleet  consisted  io  1840,  of  2,111  raftelii  of  11(^5^  iDiui*/uk\%^Q,^ 
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2,744  TesselB,  of  226,966  toii&  The  merchant  fleet  of  Stockholm  decreaiei  i 
while  that  of  GotheDburg  and  Oefle  increases  rapidly.  In  1 860,  841  vesseli 
gaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  burden  of  141,746  tons,  their  crews  amounted 
officers,  and  8,060  men,  an  increase,  since  1840,  of  288  officers  and  1,106  mea 
The  Navigation  act  was  used  in  Sweden  in  1860  by  7  English  ships,  of  2,1 
in  England,  by  112  Swedish  vessebi,  of  26,082  tons. 

MARIlfS  DISASTERS  05  THE  NORTHERN  LUES. 

John  0.  Dodob,  Esq.,  agent  ior  the  Kew  York  Board  of  Underwriters,  hs 
'a  tabular  statement  of  marine  disasters,  losses  to  vessels,  Ac.,  on  the  Northern 
1861,  and  also  a  coirparative  statement  for  the  years  1848  to  1861,  inclusive 
mary  of  which  we  here  subjoin : — 

LOSS  or  LU-K,  DAXAGX  TO  VESSELS,  XTa,  IN   1861. 

Lo08  of  Damage  to  veasels.  Damage  to  cargoes.- 

Date.                  life.  English.  U.  StaU».  EngUah.  U.SUtea. 

March. ..              $860  ....          

AprU 10  $30,300  80,770  $1,860  $6,000 

May 16  8,000  47,680                  24,860 

June 600  11,300  1,600  14,360 

July 1  2,500  19,750  1,600  8,660 

August 1  400  12,670                  8,200 

September...           2  9,000  26.660  10.000  4,860 

October a        89  12,000  70,860  6,000  92,600 

November  ...           1  8,800  76,000  1,600  102,360 

December 5  600  73,100  1,000  4,000 


75  $62,000    $366,420  $22,860    $268,660         I 

Toti  dam'e  to  Eng.  cargoes    22,860  Tot*!  dam*e  to  Amer.  ves'ls    866,420 

$84,860  $630,070 

GENEEAL    COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT. 

1848.   1849.   18S0.   18SL 

Lossoflife 40  46  430  75 

Loss  to  American  vessels $280,963  $189,760  $897,680  $866,420  $] 

Loss  to  American  cargoes 106,700     161,260     114,860    263,650 

Loss  to  English  vessels 81,600      11,000      26,700      62.000 

Loss  to  English  cargoes 23,000        6,600        2,500      22,860 


Grand  totals $392,263  $368,600  $641,630  $714,920  $2 


TIMBER  TRADE  OF  QUEBEC. 

The  timber  forming  this  trade  consists  of  white  pine,  red  pine,  oak,  elm, ' 
and  spruce.    White  pine  forms  three-fourths  of  all  the  timber  received  ai 
The  aggregate  amount  of  all  kinds,  in  cubic  feet,  exported  from  there  to  Qr< 
ain,  for  two  seasons,  has  been  as  follows : — 

18§0.  18jl.  Increase. 

22,128,203  28,951,898  1,823,195 

The  vast  amount  of  commerce  made  by  this  amount  of  timber,  with  the 
sawed  lumber,  and  articles  of  produce  exported  from  Quebec,  is  indicated  by  i 
vals  at  that  port  The  arrivals  by  sea  at  Quebec  have  been,  for  two  seasons 
lows: — 


18$0. 
Ships.  Tonnage. 

1,078  686,879 


18a 

Ships.  Tonnage. 

1,185  506,024 
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COMMERCE  OF  CETLOU . 

RimURT  nOWlHG  THS  TALUK  OF  IMPORTS  AND  BXFOBTS  IKTO  AKD  FROM  TBI  I8LAND 
0'  CXTLOir,  ALSO  THX  TOTAL  REYKSVE  DERIVED  THEREFROM  IN  THE  SHAPE  OF  CUSTOM 
^^Uf  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  NUMBER  OF  VESSELS  WHICH  ENTERED  INWARDS  AND 
^^^*^UD  OUTWARDS. 


iwo.. 


1841. 
1842. 

1845 

1S47 
J«48 , 


Vencto 

toward. 

Tons. 

71,282 

81,846 

96,292 

106,888 

108,006 

109,tt06 

180,827 

140.863 

169.128 

196.364 

211,946 

228.788 

229,156 

284,136 

242,264 


VesMls 
outward. 

TCMJS. 

68,483 
83,663 
96,667 
100,166 
104,016 
109,187 
124,692 
189,622 
162,963 
189,816 
212,424 
228,998 
283,842 
282,886 
248,898 


Total 
revenue. 

X 
140,106 
187,564 
107,588 
184,010 
116,948 
110,260 
192,746 
126,700 
156,090 
148,619 
141.771 
150,826 
119,866 
119,192 
129,467 


Value  of 
imports. 

£ 

411,167 

696,888 

647,601 

661,920 

788,613 

679,070 

794,758 

1,084,581 

1,867,604 

1,494,824 

1,872,701 

1,421,737 

1,286,448 

1,867,549 

1,488,678 


Value  of 

exporta. 

X 

808,708 

826,860 

298,816 

876,608 

409,947 

868,883 

463,446 

421,083 

682,867 

5b8,100 

679,286 

961,119 

1,448,901 

1,206,149 

1,246,956 


SHOWINO  THE  EXPORTS  OF  THX  PRINCIPAL  ARTIQLEB  OF    COLONIAL    PRODUCE 
DURING  THE  LAST  FIFTEEN   TEARS. 

EXPORTS  OF  PRODUCE. 


CoAe. 

CinDamon. 

Cocoa-nut  Oil. 

Coir 

t 

Colls  tc 

Cwta. 

Lbi. 

Gallons. 

Casks. 

Cwts. 

bundles. 

60,820 

724,864 

409,012 

* . . . . 

10,482i 

17,923 

84,164 

658,110 

680,677 

8,976 

86,787* 

49,641 

898,198 

242,680 

284 

24,895f 

41,863 

696,692 

857,543 

22,195i 

68,206 

889,373 

47f.,742 

28,441 

80,684 

817,919 

821,966 

21,648* 

119,806 

121,146 

475,967 

26,181 

94,847 

662,704 

726,206 

20,187* 

188,967 

1.067,841 

448,801 

25,976* 

178,603 

408,211 

282,186 

19,640* 

173,892 

401,666 

128,981 

28,197* 

298,221 

447,869 

197,851 

28,520* 

280,010 

491,688 

811.626 

8 

26,199* 

10 

278,593 

783,782 

618,279 

28,422 

2 

278,473 

644,867 

407,960 

89,886* 

120 

J»«« 

i^ ::::::::: 

ISS 

*^e 

^M7 

JB48 

i«4« 

^*ftO 


VATI61TI0II  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

^Im  following  table  will  show  the  amount  of  tonnage  which  entered  the  ports  of 
^cat  Britain  and  the  United  States  for  nine  years : — 


-  Aroeriean. 

*«4« 1,610,111 

^848 1,113,523 

^%44 1,977,488 

^845 2,035,486 

1846 2,221,028 

1847 2,101,868 

1848 2,898,402 

1841 2,668,321 

18W 2,678,016 

lill 8,0i4^9 


UNrrEO  STATES. 

Foreign.         Total. 

732,756  2,242,886 

631,762  1,648,276 

916,992  2,894,480 

910,663  2,946,049 

969,178  8,189,206 

1,120,346  8,221,704 

1,405,191  8,798,698 

1,710,616  3,868,886 

1,779,623  8,862,689 

1,939,091  4,99S,440 


GREAT  BRrrAIN. 

British.  Foreign. 

1,680,888  974,769 

2,919.528  1,006,894 

8,087,437  1,148,896 

8,689,853  1,358,786 

8,022,808  1,407,963 

4,238,056  1,562.096 

4,020,416  1,519,046 

4,890,876  1,680,894 

4,070,644  2,056,162 

4,888,246  2,699,«%S 


Total 
2,666,607 
8,925,422 
4,231,888 
4,043,688 
4,480,771 
4,790,162 
4.589,461 
6,071,269 
6,l26,6^ft 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  JSEW  YORK  CANALS. 

The  following  tables,  derived  from  the  official  report  of  the  Canal  Oommii 
show  the  the  total  quantity  of  each  article  which  came  to  tide- water  on  all 
canals,  and  the  estimated  value  of  each  article  during  the  jears  1849, 1860,  an 

STATEMENT  SBOWINO  THE  TOTAL  QUANTITY  OF  EACH  ARTICLE  WHICH  CAME  TO  THE 
ElVER  ON  ALL  THE  CANALS  DURING   TUB   TEARS    1849,  1860,  AND    1861. 

THE   FOREST. 

1849.  18$0. 

Furand  peltry lbs.          664,681  666,000 

PRODUCT   OF  WOOD. 

Boards  and  scantling feet    207,431,140  426,096,442    467, 

Shingles M.             61,268  1.868,088 

Timber cubic  feet        1.497,627  1,666,262        8, 

Staves lbs.     164,169,869  202,224,000     167, 

Wood cords             11,977  12,411 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl bbls.            81,289  62,287 

AGRICULTURE. — PRODUCT  OF  ANIMALS. 

Pork. bbls.             78,986  46,618 

Beef 106,492  97,269 

Bacon lbs.        8.477,764  9,680,000       10, 

Cheese ! 42,097,81 8  82,684,000      25, 

Butter 20,880,409  17,102.000        9, 

Lard 9,088,062  8,278,000       10, 

Lard  oil gallons        67,460 

Wool lbs.       12,781,402  11,986,000       10, 

Hides 696,864  468,000 

Tallow 678,000 

TEGETABLE  FOOD. 

Flour bbls.        8,268,087  8,266,077         8, 

Wheat bushels        2,734,389  8.670,764         8, 

Rye 822,942  472,306 

Com 6,121,270  8,228,056         7, 

Corn  meal bbls.        1 1,988 

Barley. bushels        1,400,194  1,744,867         1, 

Oats 2,407,895  2,469,637         8, 

Bran  and  shipstuffd lbs.        2,022,031  402,464,000      45, 

Peas  and  beans bushels           160,234  79,615 

Potatoes 242,211  230,699 

Dried  fruit lbs.           780,869  1,468,000        1, 

ALL  OTHER  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

Cotton lbs.           816,094  1,114.000 

Unmanufactured  tobacco 1,896,056  796,000        8, 

Hemp 66,000         1, 

Clover  and  grass  seed 2,479,098  1,418,000 

Flaxseed 1,381,684  1,146,000 

Hops 1,877,806  860,000 

MANUFACTURES. 

Domestic  spirits gallons        2,1 07,696  1,5 17,095        2, 

bbls.        95 

oil gaUoDS        90S 


18S0. 

ISSl. 

6,392,000 

6,814,000 

2,744,000 

2,666,982 

7,176,000 

8,208,606 

1,102,000 

1,066,719 

16,000 

816,840 

88,000 

16,400 

6,276,000 

6.766,400 

1,680,000 

2,470,780 

280,000 

168,810 

22,126,000 

83,449,284 

8,700 

1,018,666 

824,840 

1,868,000 

2,249,836 

13.164,000 

12,962,166 

1,326,600 

1,196,000 
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1849. 

OQ  meal  and  cake lbs.        

Starrh 

I-«ather. 6,632.610 

Pomtore 1,116,300 

Agriealturm]  imideineDts 

Bar  aod  pig  lead 11,167 

Kg  iron. 9,686,166 

OntiogB 

Hachmea,  and  parts  thereof 

Boom  and  bar  iron 27,906,016 

I«wiware 1,737,690 

Domestic  woolens 1 ,06 6,6 1 3 

I>ane8tic  cottons 2,498.426 

Domestic  salt 288,333 

Fordgn  salt 

OTBXA  ARTICLES.  ^ 

Uve  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep lbs.        1,678,000  869,860 

Stone,  lime,  and  clay 61,328,818  87,916,000  104,167,030 

Ojpwm 2,661,600  6,960,000  9,669,600 

Sg» 8,280,000  3,678,264 

™enlooal 26,169,939  32,146,000  40,622,220 

«A 458,000  277.616 

5j5>perore 104,000  417,780 

Junt  eoameled  ware 2,000          

®«adries 110,244,928  94,112,000  111,020,090 

^^'^ftMMXt  8H0WINO  THl  AGQaiGATI,  IN  TONS,  UNDER  THE  DIViaiONS    AS    SPECinSD    IM 

THE  ABOVE  TABLE. 

1849.  18S0.  18fil. 

The  forest 666,647  947,768  921,837 

Agricalture 796,600  926,048  896,096 

Hanafiactores 44,288  39,669  68,663 

Merchandise. 6,873  7,106  6.349 

Other  artides. 94,638  118,278  136,366 


Total 1,679,946  2,033,868  2,010,700 

^AttMSNT  SHOWING  THE  ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  EACH  ARTICLE  WHICH  CAME  TO  THE  HU080E 
aiVEB,  ON  ALL  THE  CANALS,  DURING  THE  TEARS  1849,  1860,  1861. 

THE  FOREST. 

1849.            18S0.  18a. 

^^aDdpeltrj lbs.         $692,864         $818,846  $605,200 

PRODUCT  OF  WOOD. 

Jpwds  and  scantling. feet        4,469,167         6,366,724  7,226,127 

Jjbgles M.           163,774           202.668  206,899 

^ber cubic  feet           119.698           440,490  697,466 

wee lbs.           698,701           908,612  746,482 

Wood cords             66,892             60,748  68,866 

^  pot  and  pearl bbls.        1,016,800        1,618,036  841,781 

AGRICULTURE. — PRODUCT  OF  ANIMALS. 

^ bbls.           768,421           612,798  663.940 

Beet 1,244,360           866,789  661,300 

Bicoo. lbs.           614,666           680,922  980,966 

Cheese 2,736,211         1,956,122  1,668,606 

"Otter 2,923,882        2,891,863  1,838,997 

Urd 636,814           620,868  973,840 

l«ni  oil gallons         42,606  168,687 

Jooi ; lbs.        4,072,358        4,37^,678  4,101,415 

Hidei 69,687             64,891  6&AU 

«1W 40^44  \^1V% 

y^u  Txru. — MO.  A  8 
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TBOETABLE  FOOD. 

1849.  18S0. 

Wonr bbla.      16,816,486  16,280,426      18,* 

Wheat bushels        2,993,160  8,987,768        8,1 

Kye 187,646  816,928 

Oom 2,970,482  2,000,890        4,' 

Oorn  meal bbla.        86,949 

Barley. bushels           868,116  1,417,827        1,- 

Oats 868,084  1,014,678         l^ 

Bran  and  shipstuffii lbs.           242,766  927.863           ; 

Peas  and  beans bushels           160,284  89,382 

Pototoes 117,918  128,269 

Medfruit lbs.            78,007  132,019 

ALL  OTHKR  AGRICULTUUAL  FRODDCn. 

Ootton Iba.             29,240  163,239 

TTnmanufactured  tobacdb .' 287,007  169,006           ) 

Hemp 4,960 

Clover  and  grass  seed 148,746  92,106 

Flaxseed 80,636  27,746 

Hops 162,898  169,647           1 

MANUFACrUBIS. 

Domestic  spirits gallons           626,938  894,30 1           i 

Beer 476 

Idnseed  oil gallons        691 

Oil  meal  and  cake lbs.        79,869 

SHarch 144,064           ] 

Leather 886,080  1,148,068         1,1 

Furniture. 111,681  110,180 

Agricultural  implements. 777 

Bar  and  pig  lead 603  4,800 

Pig  iron. 96,862  62,769 

Castings 47,428 

Hachines  and  parts 27,896 

Bloom  and  bar  iron 668,120  442,608           i 

ironware 62,131         

Domestic  woolens 896,991  891,204           *; 

Domestic  cotton 698,816  668,632           i 

Domestic  salt 7 8,666  62,6 1 2 

Foreign  salt 6,311 

OTHER  ARTI0LI8. 

lire  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep lbs.        47,349 

atone,  lime,  and  clay 74,060  118,482           1 

Gypsum 6,742  14,949 

bgs 197,644            5 

iCneralcoal 66,688  90,961            ] 

Fish 14,319 

Copper  ore 16,747 

Flint  enameled  ware 240 

Sundries 2,188,648  1,823,914         2,2 

•VATBlUtirr  BHOWniG  THX  A0GRX6ATE   TALUS    OF    TBI    PROPKRTT    WHICH    CAW    • 
HUnaOM  RHTER,  ON   AIX  THE  0ANAL8,    DURING    THE    TSARS    1849,    1860,    1861, 
THX  DITISlOirS  AS  aPBOIFIXD  IN  THE  ABOVE  TABLB. 


Tbe  forest .  • . 
Agriculture.. . 
Manufactures. 
Merchandise  . 
OUier  artidea 


1849. 

18§0. 

1 

17,192,796 

110,816,117 

$10,8 

88,466,466 

88,811,646 

B6fi 

8,899,238 

8,960,864 

4,8 

608,048 

663,616 

4 

2,819,983 

2,823,496 

VI 

t&2,&n&,!^%\ 

166,474,6(7 

•64.4 
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ULElSk  A5D  CHICAGO  UNION  RAILROAD. 

1^  OtleoA  and  Chicago  Uoioo  liailroad  now  eztendB  from  Galena  to  Cheny  Valley, 
a  diitaaoe  of  84  milefl,  and  has  two  branch  roads.  It  is  among  the  most  profitable  roads 
in  the  west,  from  an  adTertisement  in  the  Chicago  Democrat  we  learn  tliat  this  road 
hu  dedsred  a  half-yearly  dividend  of  eight  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock  paid  in  of 
A0  first  di?ision  of  the  road.  This  makes  the  entire  dividend  for  the  fiscal  year  1851-2, 
^^  to  fifUen  per  cent,  beside  leaving  a  large  surplus  of  cash  on  hand. 

The  following  table  shows  the  eamingB  of  the  entire  road  and  branches  for  the  past 
tbee  fiscal  years.  In  the  month  of  May,  1849,  are  included  the  earnings  of  Mardi 
■id  April  preceding.    The  cars  commenced  running  in  March,  1849. 

ione 

inly. 

August 

fieptember 

October  

^OTcmber 

IWmbcr 

Janoiiy. 

J^tniary 


April. 


1849-50. 

IS^Sl. 

18^1-^1. 

11,231  83 

$10,826  01 

$16,122  14 

913  85 

9,968  40 

18,886  20 

1,602  52 

9,715  62 

19,096  68 

2,'?43  13 

7,777  28 

14,360  96 

4,267  48 

14,068  85 

19,443  26 

7,106  03 

17,641  40 

24.918  14 

5,899  48 

12,653  11 

19.301  10 

6,008  21 

12,520  96 

18,632  48 

5,856  46 

11,593  39 

18,667  38 

5,182  62 

6,172  84 

21,859  15 

4,985  81 

14,523  66 

24,559  50 

6,008  67 

13,096  96 
$140,533  08 

20,825  36 

$50,225  54 

$236,672  28 

TOLLS,  TRADE,  AND  TONNAGE  OF  THE  CANALS. 

"Hte  following  statement,  condensed  from  the  late  report  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Canal 
'^^Mfftment,  presents  an  exhibit  for  several  years  of  the  average  tonnage  of  the  boat, 
^^  the  time  necessary  to  make  a  passage,  and  the  cost  to  bring  a  barrel  of  flour  from 
AnflUo  to  Albany,  of  the  lockages  at  Alexander's  lock,  and  the  total  tons  delivered 

tide-water  from  the  Erie  Canal,  and  of  the  total  tolls,  is  as  follows : — 


Arertge  DayAbetw*n  FrHona  Lockages  at  Tons  dclirorcd  at 

tonnafce  Albany  &  bbl. flour.  Alexander's  Ude-wator  from  Total. 

-                        of  boat.  Buflklo.  Centa,             Lock.  ErieCanaL  tollg. 

*^1....             41  9  71             30,320  632,620  $2,084,882 

^8i4....             49  7i  60             28,219  790,816  2,446,374 

iWr....             67  lOi  77             43,957  1,481,262  3,689,381 

IW8.,..             71  9  68             84,911  1,164,837  8,262,212 

IM9....             68  8J  66             86,918  1,266,724  8,268,226 

18*0....             76  9  58             88,444  1,554,676  8,278,896 

IWI....             78  8^  49            40,396  1,607,677  3,329,787 

Acompariaon  of  the  resnlts  of  the  last  year's  business  with  that  of  1841,  ten  yeart 
^  ihows  that  while  the  boat  has  nearly  doubled  its  capacity,  the  time  necessary  to 
iiutke  a  pasf  age  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  is  diminished  half  a  day,  transportation  is 
Opened  SO  per  cent,  or  22  cents  on  a  barrel  of  floor ;  and  that  while  the  lockages 
^  AJ«iander*B  Lock  have  increased  only  83  per  cent,  the  tons  arriving  have  increased 
^  per  cent.  And  that  though  the  tons  arriving  from  the  Erie  Canal  lost  year  ara 
^lOOO  mora  than  in  1847,  the  lockages  are  8,600  less. 

THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  RAILROAD  ENGINEER. 

Oeoij^  Stanford,  an  engineer  on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  at  the  time  of  a 
hte  accident  on  that  road,  had  his  head  cut  badly  and  his  back  bruised.  Before  the 
••Di^oo  took  place,  but  when  it  was  too  late  to  obviate  it,  he  exclaimed :  **  This  is  all 
cvdsHDesa,  and  if  I  am  killed,  it  will  serve  me  right — I  will  not  jump  off"  That 
^BMr  was  an  honest  man,  and  an  intelligent  believer  in  that  bcauUtul  TToVvdeiieA 
w  works  no  miimcle  to  tMve  men  /mm  the  conaequencea  of  tnuiBgreMiog  HM  Vkvk 
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MAINE  UW  C0VCER5I1IG  RAILROADS. 

Hie  foUowing  act  concerning  railroads  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Mi 
approved  by  the  Governor  on  the  ISth  of  April,  1852,  and  takes  efTect  from 
October  18th,  1862. 

AN  ACT  OONCKaMINO  BAIUIOADS. 

Sea  1.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  no  railroad  company  has  or  shall  have 
to  assign  its  charter  or  any  of  its  privileges,  immunities  or  franchises,  withoi 
press  authority  of  the  legislature  therefor ;  nor  shall  any  railroad  company 
SQch  express  authority,  lease  its  road  or  any  portion  thereof,  or  grant  the  va^ 
joyment  thereof  or  any  portion  of  the  same,  to  any  other  person  or  corporal 
any  way  grant  the  use,  possession  or  control  of  the  same  to  any  other  pari 
poration,  or  in  any  way  place  the  control  and  management  of  the  said  ro 
hands  of  any  other  officers  or  parties  than  those  contemplated  by  the  chart 
any  such  lease,  contract,  agreement,  assignment  or  transfer,  heretofore  or 
made,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  null  and  of  no  effect ;  and  it  shall  be  the  du 
Attorney  General,  on  suggestion  or  request  of  any  person  complaining  of  a 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  by  any  such  corporation,  to  file  an  informatio 
nature  of  a  quo  warranto,  agamst  said  corporation  before  the  Supreme  Judic 
and  said  court  is  authorised  to  pass  such  judgment,  order,  or  decree,  as  to  ju 
equity  may  appertain  in  all  such  cases.  And  provided^  that  nothing  in  this 
extend  to  any  agreement  for  the  lease  of  the  Somerset  and  Kennebec  Railra 
Kennebec  and  Portland  Railroad,  on  the  terms  mutually  agreed  on  by  the  si 
ers  in  both  of  said  companies ;  nor  to  effect  any  mortgage  made  for  securing  i 
of  any  corporation,  or  with  any  portion  of  the  Atlantic  and  St  Lawrence 
which  lies  within  the  States  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  in  six  months  from  and  after  its  approvi 
Governor. 

A  PROFITABLE  RAILROAD  IN  GEORGIA. 

The  last  report  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  Company  gives  the  same  encourag 
ranee  of  the  value  of  the  railway  system,  that  all  their  previous  reports  have 

Their  road  is  171  miles  long,  with  48  miles  of  branches,  and  they  declare  < 
on  a  capital  stock  of  14,000,000.  They  also  have  a  debt,  created  by  subscri 
other  railroad  companies.  These  subscriptions  amount  to  $570,890,  and  cons 
stocks  of  the  Georgia  and  East  Tennessee,  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  Moi 
and  West  Point,  Atlanta  and  Lagrange,  and  Rome  Railroad  Companies, 
Augusta  and  Nashville  Telegraph  Company.  After  paying  interest  on  the 
$62,691  66,  the  net  profit  remaming  was  $431,087  98,  or  10.78  per  cent  on 
itaL  The  company  paid  a  dividend  of  7  [>er  cent,  and  devoted  $161,087  9 
payment  of  the  debts.  It  is  evident  that  without  this  debt  created  to  aid  oth 
calculated  to  benefit  their  road,  the  company  might  have  declared  a  dividend 
IS  per  cent.  In  fact,  the  business  of  this  road  has  exhibited  an  actual  profit 
18  per  cent  for  years  past  The  company  have  pursued  the  policy  of  eubsc 
the  stock  of  other  roads,  leading  from  their  road  to  the  interior.  The  debt  cr 
these  subscriptions  will  be  paid  off  out  of  the  profits  of  their  road,  in  less  '■ 
years,  and  the  company  will  enjoy  largely  increased  profits,  while  their  mar 
command  the  tribute  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee. 

THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  LOC03IOTiyE. 
The  Charlebton  Mercury  says  the  first  locomotive  built  in  this  country  ' 
structed  for  and  used  on  the  South  Carolina  railroad. 

"  Tliis  engine  would  be  a  curiosity  if  placed  alongside  of  one  of  Norris's 
win's  last  improvements.  It  was  named  the  '  Best  Friend,*  and  was  built  ui 
direction  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Miller,  of  Walterboro',  at  the  West  Point  Foundry  ol 
Kemble,  New  York.  The  engine  had  no  tender,  but  carried  its  own  wood  ai 
The  wheels  were  of  wood,  with  spukes  like  a  wagon,  and  the  wheel  armc 
wrought-iron  tire. 

"  The  engineer  who  ran  the  first  locomotive  that  was  used  on  this  or  any  ol 
in  the  United  States,  was  N.  K.  Darrell,  an  apprentice  brought  up  in  Dottei 
chine  shop,    lie  is  now,  and  has  been  for  numv  years  past,  the  well-known 
cient  master  of  the  company's  workshops  in  diuurlestoo. 
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*  ^^itr  a  few  tripe,  the  wooden  wheels  of  the  '  Best  Friend '  gave  way,  and  were 
repUced  by  cast  iron  ones,  the  pattern  for  which  was  made,  and  the  wheels  cast  hy 
^ther  of  Dotterer'a  apprentice  boys,  J.  D.  Petech.  then  the  foreman  of  that  well 
laM)VD  establishment  These,  it  is  oelieyed,  were  the  first  cast-iron  wheels  used  on 
nilroidA  in  this  country. 

"Tbe  '  Best  Friend '  blew  up  after  a  brief  career,  and  from  its  wreck  another  ep- 
gioe  was  built  by  Mr.  Petsch,  at  the  company's  workshop,  of  which  he  was  then  in 
dttij^e.  It  was  called  the  "  Phenix."  Previous  to  this  the  crank  axle  had  been  used; 
bot  m  tbe  reooostruction  of  this  engine,  Mr.  Petsch  introduced  the  straight  axle  with 
ODtiide  connections,  and  also  wrought  iron  tires  on  the  cast-iron  driving  wheels,  neither 
of  vMch,  it  is  believed,  bad  before  been  tried  in  this  country.  Mr.  Petsch  is  now  the 
ibie  and  efficient  superintendent  of  the  motive-power  and  transportation  department 
of  the  South  Carolina  railroad,  in  which  important  position  he  has  rendered  valuable 
Mrrice,  by  the  many  improvements  he  has  embodied  in  the  plan  and  construction  of 
koomotives,  machinery,  workshops,  etc** 


HAtflLTOV,  EATOITj  AND  RICHMOND  RAILROAD. 

fnm  a  recent  statement  of  the  president  of  this  company,  it  appears  that  the  cost 
of  the  road  firom  Hamilton  to  Richmond,  Ind.,  44  miles,  inclading  water  and  other 
•tatioDs,  will  be  $718,103  36,  of  which  the  sum  of  $532,767  has  been  provided,  re- 
joiriog  only  $280,335  35  to  finish  the  whole  line.  The  estimate  of  the  work  remain- 
■g  to  be  done  is  $178,548  11.  The  road  is  to  be  finished  as  a  first  class  road  in  every 
K>pcct,  and  will  open  a  great  thoroughfare  into  Indiana.  Arrangements  have  been 
>»(le  with  the  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  Company  to  run  the  road  as  soon  as  ready ; 
ttd  it  is  supposed  cars  will  run  out  some  distance  to  Eaton,  the  middle  of  the  present 
OK)oth,(JaQe,  1852,)  and  to  Richmond  in  the  fall  of  1852. 

THE  RIOHT  OF  WAT  OFER  LAND  BELONGING  TO  THE  STATE. 

Jo^ge  Hurd,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  has  decided  that  the  State  of  Ohio,  by 
ITiotiDg  a  charter  for  a  railroad  from  Columbus  to  Zaoesville,  very  clearly  granted  the 
JJE^t  of  way  over  the  canal,  which,  of  necessity,  must  be  crossed  in  making  the  road. 
'■*  judge  held  that  if  the  legislature  had  the  power  to  grant  the  right  of  way  for  a 
'^jivadover  the  lands  of  private  individuals  who  derived  their  title  from  the  United 
^^  government,  they  had  the  power  to  g^nt  the  same  right  of  way  over  the  land 
^^Jpoging  to  the  State.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of 
^^  enjoined  this  road  from  proceeding  with  tlie  work  on  the  ground  of  the  unoonsti- 
'iitiooaLty  of  the  charter  which  authorized  it  to  cross  the  cauaL 

YALIDITT  OF  A  PATENT  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  IN  CARS. 

An  action  was  recently  brought  before  the  United  States  District  Court  (Judge 
1^)  by  Ross  Winans  v«.  the  York  and  Maryland  Railroad  Company,  to  recover 
^'^oiiges  for  the  infraction  of  a  patent  granted  to  the  plaintiff  for  an  improvement  in 
th«  construction  of  cars,  rendering  them  better  adapted  to  American  railroads. — ^The 
^'^^of  the  invention  is,  among  other  thiogsi,  to  make  such  an  adjustment  of  the 
^Beels,  axles,  and  connection  with  the  body  as  shall  cause  the  car  to  pursue  a  more 
*Dooth,  even  and  safe  course,  than  it  does  as  they  are  ordinarily  constructed.  It  was 
pfored  to  be  indispensable  to  comfort  and  safety  at  the  speed  now  run  by  passenger 
t'uot.    Tbe  jury  MX>ught  in  a  verdict  for  $5,400  damages  and  costs. 

PROnTABLE  RAILROAD  STOCKS. 

Th«  Utica  and  Schenectady  Railroad  Company  have  probably  done  the  most  profit- 
able business  of  any  railroad  corporation  in  the  world.  This  road,  seventy-eight  miles 
n  leogth,  was  constructed  and  put  into  o|)eration  for  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 
The  total  receipts  in  about  fourteen  years  have  been  $6,866,046.  Expenditures  for 
^•ame  period,  $2,637,842.  £xcess  of  earnings  over  current  expenses  during  that 
tfa&e.  $4,218,204 — reimbursing  the  whole  cost  of  tbe  road  and  yieldii^  a  clear  net 
pnfit  of  $2,718,204  or  over  18^  per  cent  per  annum. 
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COMMERCIAL  TREATY  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  COSTA 

The  following  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  "  Treaty  of  FrieneUhip^  Commerce^ 
gation  betioeen  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Costa  j 
daded  and  signed  in  the  citj  of  Washington  on  the  10th  of  July,  1851 
ratified  on  both  parts,  and  the  respective  ratifications  exchanged  at  Waal 
the  26th  day  of  May,  1852:— 

TEBATT   OP   FEIE2n>SHIP,   OOMMEROE,   AND   NAVIGATIOX    BEIWKSN   THE   UNTTEO 

AMERICA  AND  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  COSTA  RICA. 

In  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity : — Commercial  intercourse  haTio§ 
some  time  established  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Ooc 
seems  good  for  the  security  as  well  as  the  encouragement  of  such  comme 
coarse,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  good  understanding  between  the  Uiu 
and  the  said  republic,  that  the  relations  now  subsisting  between  them  shot 
nlarly  acknowledged  and  confirmed  by  the  signature  of  a  treaty  of  amity,  ( 
and  navigation. 

For  this  purpose  they  have  named  their  respective  plenipotentiaries,  thai 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State ; 

And  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  Senor  I 
Molina,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  that  repol 
United  States ; 

Who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  full  powers,  found  to 
and  proper  form,  have  agreed  upon  and  concluded  the  following  articles: — 

Art.  1.  There  shall  be  perpetual  amity  between  the  United  States  and 
sens,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  government  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  a 
lens  on  the  other. 

Art.  2.  There  shall  be,  between  all  the  territories  of  the  United  Stat 
territories  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  a  reciprocal  freedom  of  Commi 
subjects  and  citizens  of  the  two  countries,  respectively,  shall  have  liberty 
securely  to  come  with  their  ships  and  cargoes  to  all  places,  ports,  and  ri^ 
territories  aforesaid,  to  which  otner  foreigners  are  or  may  be  permitted  to 
enter  into  the  same,  and  to  remain  and  reside  in  any  part  thereof  respect! 
to  hire  and  occupy  houses  and  warehouses  for  the  purposes  of  their  Comno 
generally  the  merchants  and  traders  of  each  nation,  respectively,  shall  enjo] 
complete  protection  and  security  for  their  Commerce,  subject  luways  to  the 
statutes  of  the  two  countries  respectively. 

In  like  manner  the  respective  ships  of  war  and  post-office  packets  of  the 
tries  shall  have  liberty  freely  and  securely  to  come  to  all  harbors,  rivers,  i 
to  which  foreign  ships  of  war  and  packets  are  or  may  be  permitted  to  come 
into  the  same  to  andior  there  and  refit ;  subject  always  to  the  laws  and  \ 
the  two  countries  respectively. 

By  the  right  of  entering  the  places,  ports,  and  rivers  mentioned  in  this  s 
privilege  of  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade  is  not  understood ;  in  which  trmd 
Tessels  only  of  the  country  where  the  trade  is  carried  on  are  permitted  to  e 

Art.  3.  It  being  the  intention  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties  to  bind  tl 
by  the  preceding  articles,  to  treat  each  other  on  the  footuig  of  the  most  fi 
tion,  it  IS  hereby  agreed  between  them  that  any  favor,  privilege,  or  immni 
ever,  in  matters  of  Commerce  and  navigation,  which  either  contracting  pai 
tually  granted,  or  may  hereafter  grant  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  ot 
shall  be  extended  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  other  high  contracting  pa 
itously,  if  the  concession  in  favor  of  that  other  nation  shall  have  been  g 
or  in  return  for  a  compensation,  as  nearly  as  possible  of  proportionate  ' 
effect,  to  be  adjusted  by  mutual  agreement,  if  the  concession  shall  have  b 
Honal, 

Art.  4.  No  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  tni 
ritories  of  the  United  States  of  any  article  being  of  the  growth,  produce, 
liictare  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  and  no  higher  or  other  duties  shall  b 
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^,tl^  importation  into  the  territories  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  ^f  any  artick 
bein^  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  territories  of  the  UDiteu  States, 
tbn  are  or  shall  be  payable  on  the  like  articles  being  the  growth,  produce,  or  mansh 
l^ture  of  any  other  foreign  country ;  nor  sliall  any  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges 
^  imposed  in  the  territories  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  on  the  exporta- 
^  01  any  articles  to  the  territories  of  the  other,  than  such  as  are  or  may  be  payable 
^  the  exportation  of  the  like  article  to  any  other  foreign  country ;  nor  shall  any  pr»- 
oibitioQ  be  imposed  upon  the  exportation  or  importation  of  any  articles  the  growth, 
prtxlQce,  or  manufacture  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  Republic  ctf 
Costa  Rica,  to  or  from  the  oaid  territories  of  the  United  Stat^'B,  or  to  or  from  the  Re- 
public of  Costa  Rica,  which  shall  not  equally  extend  to  all  other  nations. 

Ait.  6.  Xo  higher  or  other  duties  of  payment,  on  account  of  tonnage  of  light  cr 
harbor  dues,  of  pilotage,  of  salvage  in  case  either  of  damage  or  shipwreck,  or  on  tut- 
count  of  any  other  local  charges,  shall  be  imposed  in  any  of  the  ports  of  the  Republie 
of  Costa  Rica,  on  vessels  of  the  United  States,  than  thoae  payable  in  the  same  porta 
by  Costa  Rican  vessels ;  nor  in  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States  on  Costa  Xlicao 
veaaels,  than  shall  be  payable  in  the  same  ports  on  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

AiT.  6.  The  same  duties  shall  be  paid  on  the  importation  into  the  territories  of  the 
Republic  of  Costa  Rica  of  any  article  being  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
^  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  whether  such  importation  Ehall  be  made  in 
Costa  Rican  or  in  vessels  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  same  duties  shall  bo  paid  oa 
the  importation  into  the  territories  of  the  United  States  of  any  article  bemg  the 
grovth^  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  whether  such  impor- 
tation shall  be  made  in  United  States  or  Costa  Rican  vessels. 

The  eame  dues  shall  be  made,  and  tiie  same  bounties  and  drawbacks  allowed,  on 
^  exportation  to  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  of  any  articles  bein^  the  growth,  pre- 
<}Qoe,  or  manufacture  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  wheuer  such  exports 
t><)os  ehall  be  made  in  Costa  Rican  or  in  United  States  vessels ;  and  the  same  duties 
'U  be  paid,  and  the  same  bounties  and  drawbacks  allowed,  on  the  exportation  of 
soy  irtide  being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rioa 
^  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  whether  such  exportation  shall  be  made  in 
United  States  or  in  Costa  Rican  vessels. 

Ait.  7.  All  merchants,  commanders  of  ships,  and  others,  citizens  of  the  United 
Stales,  ehall  have  full  liberty,  in  all  the  territories  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  to 
'^'^otge  their  own  affairs  themselves,  or  to  commit  them  to  the  management  of  whom- 
*^?er  they  pleaso,  as  broker,  factor,  agent,  or  ioter])reter ;  nor  shall  they  be  obliged 
^  employ  any  other  persons  in  those  capacities  than  those  employed  by  Costa  Ricuns, 
Borto  pay  them  any  other  salary  or  remuneration  than  such  as  is  paid  in  like  cases  by 
^^  Rican  citixens ;  and  absolute  freedom  shall  be  allowed  in  all  cases  to  the  buyer 
f&<l  seller  to  bargain  and  fix  the  price  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  imported 
^  or  exported  from  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  as  they  shall  see  good,  observing 
tie  laws  and  established  customs  of  the  country.  The  same  privileges  shall  be  en- 
}PS^  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States  by  the  citizens  of  tlie  Republic  of  Costa 
^  ooder  the  same  conditions. 

The  citizens  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  reciprocally  receive  and  enjoy  full 
*od  perfect  protection  for  their  persons  and  property,  and  shall  have  free  and  open 
*tte«3to  the  courts  of  justice  in  the  said  countries  respectively,  for  the  prosecution 
*B<1  defense  of  their  just  rights;  and  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  employ  m  all  cases 
^advocates,  attorneys,  or  agent  of  whatever  description,  whom  they  may  think 
Proper,  and  Uiey  shall  enjoy,  in  this  respect,  the  same  rights  and  privileges  therein  a^ 
■ttife  citizena 

Ait.  8.  In  whatever  relates  to  the  police  of  the  ports,  the  lading  and  unlading  shipa, 
we  safety  of  the  merchandise,  goods,  and  effects,  the  succession  to  personal  estates 
PJ  yill  or  otherwise,  and  the  disposal  of  personal  property  of  every  sort  and  denom- 
^tioo,  by  sale,  donation,  exchange,  testament,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever,  as 
^  the  administration  of  justice,  the  citizens  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties 
"^  reciprocally  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  liberties,  vnd  rights  as  native  citizena, 
^  thev  shall  not  be  charged  in  any  of  these  respects  with  any  higher  imposts  or 
wies  than  tliose  which  are  paid  or  may  be  paid  by  native  citizens ;  submitting,  of 
^"^nt^  to  the  local  laws  and  regulations  of  each  country  respectively. 

If  toy  citixen  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties  shall  die  without  will  or  testa- 
■tttinany  of  the  territories  of  the  other,  the  consul  general  or  consul  of  the  nation 
tovhiehthe  deceased  belonged,  or  the  representative  of  such  consul  general  or  con- 
*^inhia  abeence,  shall  have  the  right  to  nominate  curators  to  take  charge  of  the 
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proptrtj  of  the  deceased,  bo  far  as  the  laws  of  the  ooantry  will  permit,  fbr  the  bflu 
of  the  lawful  heirs  and  creditors  of  the  deceased,  giriog  proper  notice  of  such  nom 
atioD  to  the  aathorities  of  the  country. 

AaT.  9.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  reeidbg  in  the  Republic  of  Coeta  Ri 
and  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  residug  in  the  United  States,  shall 
exempted  from  all  oompalsorj  military  serrice  whatsoever,  either  by  sea  or  bj-  lai 
and  from  all  forced  loans  or  military  exactions  or  requisitions ;  and  they  shall  not 
compelled,  under  any  pretext  whatsoerer,  to  pay  other  ordinary  chaiges,  requisitM 
or  taxes,  greater  than  those  that  are  paid  by  native  citizens  of  the  contractipg  part 
respectively. 

Abt.  10.  It  shall  be  free  for  each  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties  to  appe 
consnls  for  the  protection  of  trade,  to  reside  in  any  of  the  territories  of  the  otl 
party ;  but  before  any  consul  shall  act  as  such,  he  shall,  in  the  usual  form,  be  apprm 
and  admitted  by  the  government  to  which  he  is  sent ;  and  either  of  the  high  contii 
ing  parties  may  except  from  the  residence  of  consuls  such  particular  pl^es  as  tl 
judge  fit  to  be  excepted.  The  Oosta  Rican  diplomatic  agents  and  consuls  shall  eir 
in  the  territories  of  the  United  States  whatever  privileges,  exemptions,  and  immi 
ties  are  or  shall  be  granted  to  agents  of  the  same  rank  belonging  to  the  most  £aTOi 
nation ;  and  in  like  manner  the  diplomatic  agents  and  consuls  of  the  United  StiUei 
the  Oosta  Rican  territories,  shall  enjoy,  according  to  the  strictest  reciprocity,  whate 

Brivileges,  exemption,  and  immunities  are  or  may  be  granted  in  the  Republtc  of  Cki 
Lica,  to  the  diplomatic  agents  and  consuls  of  the  most  favored  nation. 
Akt.  1 1.  For  the  better  security  of  Commerce  between  the  citizens  of  the  TSm 
States  and  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Cbsta  Rica,  it  is  agreed  that,  if  at  any  ti 
any  interruption  of  friendly  intercourse,  or  any  rupture  should  imfortunately  ti 
place  between  the  two  high  contracting  parties,  the  citizens  of  either  of  the  two  h 
contracting  parties,  who  may  be  within  any  of  the  territories  of  the  other,  shal 
residing  upon  the  coast,  be  sllowed  six  months,  and  if  in  the  interior,  a  whole  yeai 
wind  up  their  accounts  and  dispose  of  their  property ;  and  a  safe  conduct  shall 
given  tnem  to  embark  at  the  port  which  they  themselves  may  select ;  and  even  in 
event  of  a  rupture,  all  such  citizens  of  either  of  the  two  high  contracting  partiea,  ^ 
are  established  in  any  of  the  territories  of  the  other,  in  the  exercise  of  any  tradi 
special  employment,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  remaining  and  of  continuing  ai 
trade  and  employment  therein  without  any  manner  of  interruption,  in  the  full  enj 
ment  of  their  lillerty  and  property  as  long  as  they  behave  peaceably,  and  commit 
offense  against  the  laws ;  and  their  goods  and  effects  of  whatever  descrrption  tl 
may  be,  whether  in  their  own  custody  or  intrusted  to  individuals  or  to  the  State,  al 
not  be  liable  to  seizure  or  sequestration,  nor  to  any  other  charges  or  demands  tl 
those  which  may  be  made  upon  the  like  effects  or  property  belonging  to  the  nat 
citizens  of  the  country  in  which  such  citizens  may  reside.  In  the  same  case  debts 
tween  individuals,  property  in  public  funds,  ana  shares  of  companies,  shall  never 
confiscated,  sequestered,  nor  detained. 

Akt.  12.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Oc 
Rica  respectively,  residing  in  any  of  the  territories  of  the  other  party,  shall  eajo] 
their  houses,  persons,  and  properties,  the  protection  of  the  government,  and  shall  c 
tinue  in  possession  of  the  guaranties  which  they  now  enjoy.  They  diall  not  be  < 
turbed,  molested,  or  annoyed  in  any  manner  on  account  of  their  religious  belief^ 
in  the  proper  exercise  of  their  religion,  either  within  their  own  private  houses,  oi 
the  places  of  worship  destined  for  that  purpose,  agreeably  to  the  system  of  tolera 
established  in  the  territories  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties ;  provided  they 
spect  the  religion  of  the  nation  in  which  they  reside,  as  well  us  the  constitution,  la 
and  customs  of  the  country.  Liberty  shall  also  be  granted  to  bury  the  citizeiu 
either  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties  who  may  die  in  the  territories  aforesaid 
burial  places  of  their  own,  which  in  the  same  manner  shall  be  freely  established  i 
maintamed ;  nor  shall  the  funerals  or  sepulchers  of  the  dead  be  disturbed  in  any  f 
cr  upon  any  account 

AaT.  18.  In  order  that  the  two  high  contracting  parties  may  have  the  opportm 
ef  hereafter  treating  and  agreeing  upon  eucli  other  arrangements  as  may  tend  i 
further  to  the  improvement  of  their  mutual  intercourse,  and  to  the  advanccmeD 
the  interests  of  tneir  respective  citizens,  it  is  agreed  that  at  any  time  after  the  cs 
ration  of  seven  years  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  pres 
treaty,  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  the  right  of  giving  to 
other  party  notice  of  its  intention  to  terminate  articles  4,  6,  and  6  of  the  prei 
treaty ;  and  that,  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  after  such  notice  ahall  h 
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bMoreeeired  bj-  either  party  from  the  other,  the  said  articlee,  and  all  the  stipulations 
contained  therein,  shall  cease  to  be  binding  on  the  two  high  coDtracting  parties. 

AtT.  14.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  ez- 
dMoged  at  Washington  or  at  San  3o^6  de  Costa  Rica  within  the  space  of  one  year, 
ffnoDerif  poeaible. 

Id  titoeas  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same  and  have 
■fixed  thereto  their  respective  seals. 

Done  at  Washington  this  tenth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 

light  hundred  and  fifty-one.  DANIEL  Webster,   [l.  •.) 

F.  MOLINA.    [L.  ■.] 

UOPROCIL  TRADE  BETWEEIT  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

The  following  act  proposing  a  reciprocal  trade  between  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
tbe  United  States,  has  been  officially  published  in  the  Polynetian^  the  organ  of  that 
pvemment  It  only  remains  for  the  cong^ress  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  secure 
•  free  hnport  into  the  Hawaiian  Islandp,  of  flour,  fish,  coal,  lumber,  staves  and  headings 
^  prodoce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  to  pass  an  act  admitting  the  sugar^ 
ijnp,  molasses,  and  coffee  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  into  all  the  ports  of  the  United 
StatM. 

Ai  ACT  raoviDixo  roa  bxciprocal  pdties  of  certain  abticlss  or  the  unitbd 

STATES  or   NORTH  AMERICA. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King,  the  Premier,  and  Chiefs  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  io 
fwotaX  assembled : — 

Sic.  1.  All  flour,  fish,  coal,  lumber,  stave  and  heading,  the  produce  or  manufacture 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into  this  kingdom  free  of  all  duty,  provided  the 
goremment  of  the  United  States  will  admit  the  sugar,  syrup,  molasses  and  coffee,  the 
IVMiuce  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  into  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States  on  the  same 
tcrouL 

,Sia2.  The  evidence  that  articles  proposed  to  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  this 
™gdom  under  the  preceding  eection,  are  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United 
^^*J(n,  (hall  be  a  certificate  to  tliat  effect  from  the  Hawaiian  consul  of  the  port  from 
*te  nich  articles  are  imported,  or  in  case  there  c^ball  be  no  such  consul  resident  in 
*icb  a  port,  a  certificate  to  that  effect  from  the  collector  of  the  port. 

Sk.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  the  day  it  is  cuncurrred  in  by  the  government  of 
^United  States,  and  continue  in  force  until  annulled  by  the  government  of  the 
^vaiian  Islands,  or  of  the  United  States.  Provided  always,  that  previous  to  such 
*iiDQliDent^  the  government  desiring  to  make  the  same,  bhall  give  twelve  months  notice 
^  tbeir  intention  so  to  do. 

Done  at  the  Palace  in  Honolulu  this  first  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one 

"ootind  eight  hundred  and  fifty- two. 

KAMGIIAMEnA. 
KEONIANA. 

OF  THE  REUEF  OF  SICK  AND  DISABLED  SEAMEN. 

^  00LLECTOR8   OF   CUSTOMS   AND   OTHER   OFFICERS   ACTING   AS   AGENTS    UNDER    THE     ACTS 
FOR  THE   RELIEF  OF  SICK   AND   DISABLED  SEAMEN    AND    BOATMEN. 

TftCAsuRY  Dkpaatmkmt,  May  11, 1P53. 

^ith  the  view  of  bringing  together  into  one  circular  all  existing  regulations,  and 
pwribing  for  your  government  such  additional  instructions  as  the  enlargement  of  the 
^od  and  the  increased  demands  upon  it  seem  to  require,  the  following  regulations 
■^  been  adopted  by  the  department,  viz : — 

ItL  Hospital  relief  is  to  be  confined  to  American  seamen  and  such  foreign  seamen 
••Ute  served  for  three  consecutive  years  on  board  American  vessels,  and  to  boatmen 
^fcotre  liable  to  pay  hospital  money. 

id.  The  agent  of  the  fund  is  the  only  person  authorized  to  admit  patients  to  its 
^f^ta,  and  in  all  cases  he  will  furnish  the  applicant  with  a  written  order  of  admis> 
■"^  after  being  fully  satisfied  of  his  right  to  relief;  and  where  provision  is  made  by 
^"^^nci  with  a  private  institution,  or  an  individual,  these  orders  must  be  produced  as 
^^'^'i^^era  in  all  settlements  under  such  contracts. 
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Sd.  Seamen  or  boatmen  deemed  incurable,  or  those  employed  in  the  fisheries,  ara 
not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  marine  hospital  fund. 

4th.  The  period  of  hospital  relief  is  restricted  to  four  months,  and  is  not  to  be  ex- 
tended for  a  longer  time,  except  by  the  special  authority  of  the  department. 

At  all  ports,  except  those  on  the  Pacific,  where  no  hospitals  have  been  provided  by 
the  government,  the  following  limitation  and  rules  will  be  observed : — 

In  ports  north  of  Newbern,  North  Carolina,  there  will  be  allowed  for  suitable  board- 
ing, lodging,  and  nursing,  the  sum  of  three  dollars  per  week  for  each  patient,  and  in 
those  Fouth  of  that  place  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  week  for  each  patient 

Medicines  will  be  piiid  for  at  the  usual  apothecary  rates,  but  in  no  case  shall  the 
cost  of  them  tjxceed  ten  cents  per  day  for  each  patient. 

Professional  services  to  each  patient  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  per  day,  not  in 
any  case  to  exceed  six  dolUrs  and  twenty-five  cents  for  any  one  patient,  and  appliesr 
ble  only  to  not  exceeding  ten  patient«.  For  all  patients  above  ten,  the  maximum  aggre- 
gate  charge  not  to  exceed  three  dollars,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  per  day  up  to 
that  sum. 

No  charges  for  medical  and  surgical  services  will  be  paid  until  the  patient  is  dii- 
charged,  and  in  all  cases  the  accounts  rendered  for  those  services  must  show  the  nam- 
ber  and  nafne:<  of  the  patients,  the  number  of  days,  attention  to  each,  and  a  specifictr 
tion  of  their  diseases. 

Whenever  seamen  or  boatmen  shall  abandon  their  profession,  and  enter  upon  other 
employment^,  they  will  not  be  entitk-d  to  hospital  relief  during  the  continuance  of 
3ucn  other  avocation ;  and  in  no  qh^c  where  disease  has  been  contracted  during  each 
abandonment,  and  while  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  will  relief  be  extended.  ^ 

At  all  |)orts  on  the  Pacific,  the  co<t  of  boarding,  lodging,  nurf.ing,  medicines,  medi- 
cal and  surgical  aid,  and  all  other  attentions  and  care  of  marine  hospital  patients,  will 
be  specially  regulated,  from  time  to  time,  at  each  port  by  the  Department  upon  a 
full  statement  of  facts  and  circum?tarices  connected  with  the  care  and  medical  treat- 
ment of  them,  TIIOMAS  CORWIN,  Secretary  of  th9  Treatwry, 

CO.MxMERCIAL  TREATV  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  SARDINIA, 

The  following  are  the  chief  points  of  the  new  treaty  of  Commerce  concluded  be- 
tween France  and  Sardinia.    It  is  another  step  in  advance  of  free  trade  principlea. 

1.  The  abolition,  by  Sardinia,  of  all  export  duty  on  raw  spun  silks,  also  on  skina  of 
kids  and  lambs.  2.  The  abolition,  by  the  two  countries,  of  import  duties  on  the  eame 
articles.  3.  The  reducti<;n,  by  Piedmont,  to  a  uniform  duty  of  3f.  80c.,  the  hectolitfe 
instead  of  lOf.,  and  14f.  on  all  sorts  of  wines  ;  of  lOf.  instead  of  30f.  on  brandies  of 
the  first  quality  ;  of  5f.  50c.  insteail  of  18f.  on  common  brandies,  and  10c.  instead  of 
80c  on  every  bottle  of  wine,  brandy,  liquor,  or  vinegar  containing  less  than  a  litre. 
4.  The  reduction,  by  France,  to  15f.  instead  of  20f.  the  100  kilo^jrammes  of  the  duties 
on  Sardinian  oils.  5.  The  admission,  by  France,  at  a  reduced  duty  of  Sf.  of  12,000 
kilogramme.^  per  annum  of  the  steeled  cast  iron  of  Savoy.  6.  The  reduction,  by 
France,  of  one-half  of  the  existing  duties  on  the  Cheeses  of  Savoy,  and  some  facilitiei 
for  the  importation  of  cattle  from  that  province. 

Letters  from  Genoa  state  that  trade  has  revived  wonderfully  in  the  city  since  the 
treaty  of  Commerce  with  France  came  into  operation  on  the  14th  February  last  The 
improvement  has  given  rise  to  a  project  for  converting  the  Darsena  into  docks^  at  % 
costof  f.l8.000,000. 

The  Sauli  Palace,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Genoese  architecture,  is  to  be  de- 
molished to  make  room  for  improvement  A  French  company  has  bought  it  for  that 
purpose,  to  the  great  wrath  of  the  citizens.  • 


TO  REGULATE  THE  SALE  OF  OATS  IN  MAINE. 

The  following  "  act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  oats,*'  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Maine  Legislature,  and  approved  by  the  Governor,  February  14th,  1862. 

AN   ACT  TO   REGULATE  THE  BALK   OF   0AT8. 

From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  all  oats  offered  for  sale  in  this  State,  shall 
be  sold  by  strike  measure,  or  thirty  pounds  per  bushel,  and  whenever  any  oati 
shall  hereafter  be  offered  for  sale,  and  either  the  seller  or  buyer  shall  require  it,  said 
cats  shall  be  sold  by  the  aforesaid  weight 
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THE  LAW  OF  SIARYLA5D  BE6UUT1N6  PILOTAGE. 

Ve  publish  below  a  copy  of  the  new  Pilot  Law  of  Maryland,  which  passed  the 
Legklatore  of  that  State  in  April,  1852  :— 

Sicnox  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Asseinbhi  of  Maryland,  That  J.  Smith 
HoUina,  William  Graham,  Samuel  T.  Thompson,  and  John  Ilaynie,  or  any  three  or 
more  of  them,  be  and  they  are  hereby  appointed  a  board  to  examine  any  pcrnon  who 
>lttli  desire  to  be  admitted  a  pilot,  he  first  producing  a  certificate  from  tho  Circuit 
Ccrart  of  the  county  where  he  reside?,  or  from  the  Court  of  Common  Pleaa  of  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  in  ca>e  he  resides  in  said  city,  of  his  honesty  an«l  good  behavior,  and 
paying  to  the  said  board  the  sum  of  five  <lolhirs,  and  to  the  register  of  the  board  sev- 
enty-fire cents,  and  if  upon  public  examination  the  perj-on  bhall  appear  to  the  board 
of  TOffident  abilitj,  skill,  and  experience,  they  shall  grant  him  one  of  three  kinds  of 
warrants  of  appointment  and  license,  according  tcy  the  qualification  of  tuch  person, 
thereby  authorizing  such  person  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  puch  warrant,  either  to 
pBot  vessels  of  any  draft  of  water,  or  vessels  not  exceeding  twelve  feet  draft,  or 
▼ewelsnotexceedmg  nine  feet  draft;  and  every  person  receiving  a  warrant  of  ap- 
pointment and  license  agreeably  to  this  act,  shall  thereafter  be  reputed  a  lawful  pilot ; 
bat  no  person  shall  bo  entitled  to  receive  a  warrant  as  aforesaid,  as  a  firi?t  rate  pilot, 
radcia  he  hath  employed  himself  at  least  three  years  in  the  business  of  piloting  ves- 
sels of  any  draft,  or  unlei^  he  shall  have  served  at  least  five  years  as  an  apprentice  to  the 
wainess  of  piloting  ;  and  every  pilot  shall  receive  his  warrant  of  license  every  year 
inthemoDthof  April  or  May,  and  that  no  warrant  shall  be  granted  at  any  other 
™e,  or  renew  license  applied  for,  unless  the  pilot  hud  been  carried  to  sea,  or  confined 
by  sickness  so  as  to  prevent  his  application  within  tl.at  period;  and  every  first-rate 
pilot  shall  pay  two  dollars,  and  every  second  rate  pilot  shall  pay  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cent*,  and  every  third-rate  pilot  shall  pay  one  dollar,  to  the  register  of  the  board,  and 
the  board  may  renew  any  license  or  not,  as  they  may  think  proper. 

S*c.  2,  Ar^  be  it  enacted.  That  every  member  of  the  said  board,  before  he  proceeds 
•^  *^iine  any  person  applying  for  a  warrant  as  pilot  under  this  act,  shall  take  tho 
following  oath  ol  afilirmation,  to  be  administered  by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  to  wit : — 

r.,"! • ,  do  swear  (or  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly  declare  and  affirm)  that  I 

^impartially  examine  and  inquire  into  the  capacity,  skill,  and  experience  of  any 
JiW^l'ttuit  or  applicants  in  tlie  art  of  piloting  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  the  rivers 
^^^  ftod  will  admit  them  as  I  find  them  qualified,  or  reject  them  if  I  shall  find 
^*^  unqualified,  without  favor,  affection,  or  reward.'' 

j**^  8.  And  be  it  enacted^  That  the  said  board  may  make  and  use  a  common  seal, 

"*!»  *lter  and  renew  the  same  at  their  pleasure,  and  may  appoint  a  register,  who  shall 

Pterin  a  hook  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose,  all  applications  to  and  other  proceed- 

r^^f  the  said  board,  and  the  register  shall  countersign  all  warrants  for  pilots  granted 

^y^  board,  and  every  such  warrant  shall  be  under  the  seal  of  the  said  board. 

«tQ.  4.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  act  as  a  pi- 

"^  ^^twithstanding  liis  having  obtained  a  warrant  as  aforesaitf,  unless  he,  or  the  com- 

^7  to  which  he  belongs,  shall  keep  one  sufficient  boat,  of  twenty-six  feet  keel, 

!*j^iit  rabbit  at  least,  and  decked  and  well  found,  under  the  penalty  of  one  hundred 

of       %  dollars  for  every  vessel  such  person  shall  undertake  to  pilot;  and  the  name 

*v^|.y  jjQj^^  i^nd  tlie  place  she  belongs  to,  shall  be  put  on  her  stern,  and  on  her  maln- 

^  ^Hd  on  her  foresail,  in  larere  letters. 

jji|  ^C  5.  And  be  it  encu:ted.  That  if  any  person,  not  having  a  warrant  as  a  pilot  agree- 

j^V^  to  this  act,  shall  presume  to  take  upon  himself  to  conduct  or  pilot  any  vessel  bound 

S?^  any  port  in  this  State  to  sea,  or  coming  from  sea,  and  bound  up  any  river  of  this 

1^^,  to  any  port  thereof,  every  such  person  shall  forfeit  one  hun<Jred  and  fifty  dol- 

1^  '^  and  such  person  shall  also  be  liable  for  all  damages  occasioned  by  his  undertaking 

J.  ^Cinduct  or  pilot  any  vessel,  by  action  at  common  law  :  Provided,  that  this  prohibi- 

j   *J^  «hall  not  extend  to  prevent  any  person  from  assisting  any  vessel  in  distress,  if 

X  ^^  person  shall  deliver  up  such  vessel  to  any  pilot  who  shall  come  onboard  and  offer 

i^^*Onduct  or  pilot  such  vessel,  and  he  shall  pay  such  person  one-half  the  fees  received 

^  ixim  for  the  pilotage  of  such  vessel ;  and  provided,  that  this  prohibition  sliall  not 

^nd  to  prevent  any  master  or  owner  of  any  vessel  from  piloting  or  conducting  any 

^^%el  of  which  he  may  be  master  or  owner. 

^■a  6.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  tlie  said  board  of  examiners  may  make  such  rules 
"^  ocden  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  pilots  appointed  and  licensed  by  them 
^^  tiiay  may  Uuok  proper,  not  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  *,  and  i^Q  %^\d 
^^^i«rd  may,  by  their  order,  deprive  any  of  the  said  pilots  of  their  licenae,  ot  ^^^a^^tv^l 
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them  for  a  limited  time,  for  breaking  such  rules  or  orders,  or  omitting  aDjtbing  required 
by  the  same,  or  for  actiog  in  any  manner  contrary  thereto ;  and  if  any  of  the  said  pi- 
lots BO  suspended  or  deprived,  during  the  time  of  their  suspension  or  depriyation,  shall 
take  upon  himself  to  pilot  or  conduct  any  vessel,  such  pilot  shall  forfeit  and  pay  one 
hundred  dollars  for  every  such  offense. 

SBa  7.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  if  any  of  the  said  board  of  examiners  shall  die,  re- 
sign, refuse  to  act,  or  remove  from  the  city  of  Baltimore,  or  be  otherwise  rendered  in- 
capable to  act,  the  remaining  examiners,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  fill  up  sncfa 
vacancy,  provided  they  shall  so  regulate  their  appointments  as  to  have  at  least  one 
member  of  the  board  a  person  skilled  in  the  business  of  piloting. 

Sko.  8.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  all  persons  now  holding  license  to  act  as  pilots  in 
the  waters  of  this  State  may  renew  the  same  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
as  if  the  several  acts  of  Assembly  relating  to  pilots  and  pilotage,  heretofore  passed 
were  still  in  force. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  any  pilot  who  may  be  licensed  to  act  as  such 
agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  may  charge  and  recover  for  his  services,  such 
reasonable  compensation  as  may  be  contracted  for  by  such  pilot,  and  the  owner,  maa- 
ter,  agent,  or  consignee  of  any  vessel  which  may  be  piloted  by  him. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  act  passed  at  November  Session,  1808,  chapter 
68,  entitled  "  an  act  to  establish  pilots  and  regulate  their  fees,"  and  all  the  acts  supple- 
mentary thereto,  relating  to  pilots  and  pilotage,  are  hereby  repealed,  provided  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  compel  any  master,  owner,  or 
agent  to  pay  any  pilot  except  he  be  employed  as  pilot. 

REDUCTION  OF  ANCHORAGE  DUTIES  BY  BRAZIL 

The  following  translation  of  a  decree  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  interest- 
ing to  those  amcerned  in  the  trade  to  that  country,  has  been  officially  communicated 
to  the  Department  of  State,  at  Washiogton. 

DECREE   NO.   928,  of  MARCH    6,  1852. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  28th  article  of  the  law  No.  369,  of  September  18, 
1846, 1  think  it  proper  to  decree  : — 

A.RTICLE  1.  From  and  after  let  July,  1852,  the  anchorage  duty  upon  vessels  trading 
between  foreign  ports  and  the  ports  of  the  empire  will  be  reduced  to  three  hundred 
reis  the  ton ;  and  the  same  class  of  duty  now  levied  upon  coasting  vessels  shall  be 
abolished. 

Art.  2.  That  part  of  the  provisions  of  April  26,  July  20,  and  November  16,  1844, 
which  has  not  been  altered  by  this  decree,  will  continue  in  force. 

Joaquim  Jose  Rodrigues  Torres,  of  ray  Council,  a  Senator  of  the  Empire,  Minister 
and  Secretary  of  State  for  Financial  Affairs,  and  President  of  the  National  Elxcheqaer 
Court,  will  so  understand  the  above,  and  cause  it  to  be  executed. 

Palace  of  Kio  Janeiro,  March  5,  1852,  the  thirty-first  of  the  independence  of  the 
Empire. 

By  his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  JOAQUIM  JOSE  RODRIGUES  TORREd. 

ACT  TO  REGULATE  THE  SALE  OF  COTTON  IN  AUBAMA. 

The  following  Act  poKsed  at  the  last  Session  of  the  Legislature  of  Alabama,  and 
approved  February  10th,  1852,  is  now  in  force  : — 

AX   ACT  TO   REGULATE  THE   SALE   OF   COTTON   BY    COMMISSION   MERCHANTS. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  <tc..  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  all  cot- 
ton sold  by  commission  merchants  to  brokers  or  buyers  shall  not  be  considered  as  de- 
livered and  the  owners-liip  given  up,  until  the  same  is  fully  paid  for ;  any  order  for 
the  cotton,  law,  custom  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  any  cotton  broker  engaged  in  the  busineai 
of  buying  cotton,  eitlier  on  his  or  their  own  account,  or  for  others,  who  shall  buy  or 
engage  to  buy,  cotton  from  a  planter  or  commission  merchant  and  shall  fail  or  refuse 
to  pay  for  the  same  at  the  time  agreed  to,  and  shall  make  way  with,  or  dispose  of  any 
cotton  purchased  and  not  paid  for,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  fraud  and  embezzlement, 
and  shall  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned,  on  conviction,  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than 
aae  nor  more  than  five  years,  at  the  discretion  of  jury  trying  the  case. 
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BRITISH  COMMERCIAL  A5D  NAVIGATION  TREATIES. 

The  Gazette  of  Londoo  gives  the  following  list  of  poteutates  <&c^  with  whom  com> 

mercial  treaties  have  been  made  by  Great  Britaia. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  Republic  of  Bolivia,  the 
Oitj  of  firetnen,  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  the  King  of  Denmark,  the  Dominican 
Repablic,  the  Republic  of  the  Equator,  the  French  Republic,  the  City  of  Frankfort, 
the  King  of  Greece,  Republic  of  Guatemala,  the  City  of  Hamburg,  the  King  of  Han- 
OTer,  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  the  City  of  Lubeck,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
Schwerin,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  the  Mexican  Republic,  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands,  the  Republic  of  New  Grenada,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg, 
the  Saltan  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Republic  of  Peru,  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  the  other  States  forming  the  Gorman  Commercial  Union,  viz : — 
BiTaria,  Saxony,  Wurtemburg,  Baden,  the  Electorate  of  Heaae,  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Heaae,  the  States  forming  the  Customs  and  Commercial  Union  of  Thuringia,  Nassau, 
lod  Frankfort ;  the  United  Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  the 
Gnod  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Oriental  Republic  of 
the  Uruguay,  the  Republic  of  Venezuela. 
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OF  UGflT  VESSELS  AS  A  GUIDE  TO  MARINERS. 

'lie  following  notice  to  mariners,  dated  Trinity-house,  Loudon,  6th  January,  1852, 
hw  beea  received  for  publication  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine^  from  an  official  source : 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  this  corporation  has  issued  directions  to  the  masters 
■od  mates  of  their  several  Light  Vessels  to  the  following  effect,  namely : — 

In  the  event  of  any  Light  Vessel  being  driven  from  her  station,  the  master  or  mate, 
▼nicherer  be  in  charge,  is  carefully  to  consider  whetlier  she  has  driven  to  such  a  dis- 
7^:  or  in  such  a  direction,  as  to  make  it  dangerous  to  shipping  to  continue  to  show 
^  %hts,  and  if  the  distance  or  direction  be  not  such  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of 
Tesaels  mnning  on  their  course,  the  Lights  and  Balls  are  to  be  continued  in  the  usual 
"^er.  But  should  the  Light  Vessel  have  driven  so  as  to  be  of  no  use  as  a  guide 
■? '^pping,  the  umal  Lights  and  Balls  are,  in  that  case,  to  be  discontinued,  and  tvfo 
^  *^ghts  substituted^  one  at  the  end  of  the  davit  forward,  the  other  on  a  stanchion 
|*Mde  the  ensign  staff;  and  a  Red  Flare  Light  shown  every  quarter  of  an  hour  during 
the  night 

And  further,  when  vessels  are  observed  from  a  Light  Vessel  to  be  in  distress,  or  to 
^'Mre  assistance:— 

.  V  in  the  day  timej  two  guns  are  to  be  fired  on  board  such  Light  Vessel,  each  at  an 
*«f?al  of  five  minutes,  and  repeated  every  half-hour  until  assistance  be  observed  ap- 
^T?*chiDg.  If  in  the  night  timCy  two  guns  are  to  be  fired  on  board  «uch  Light  Ves- 
***»  ftt  similar  intervals,  each  followed  by  a  white  rocket  thrown  in  the  direction  of  the 
i^^I  in  distress,  and  Uiesc  signals  are  to  be  continued  until  the  required  assistance 
^^been  rendered. 

^*8ter8  of  vessels,  pilots,  and  other  persons  are  earnestly  requested  to  take  such 
.  ^J^sary  note  of  these  regulations  as  may  be  useful  Iwth  for  the  avoidance  of  danger 
^emselves,  and  for  aiding  their  endeavors  to  render  assistance  to  others. 

By  order  J.  HERBERT,  Secretary. 

FIXED  UGHT  IN  THE  STRAIT  OF  SUNDA. 

HYDROtiRAPHic-OrricK,  Admiralty,  April  19th,  1852. 
^er  Majesty's  Government  has  been  officially  informed  that  on  the  28th  of  last  No- 
pj^ber,  a  Fixed  Light  was  established  by  the  Netherland  Government,  on  Fourth 
jr^nt,  in  the  Strait  of  Sunda.  The  Tower,  which  is  built  of  stone,  stands  on  the  sea 
?Hcb  nearly  8  miles  from  Anjer,  in  6°  4'  60"  south,  and  in  105°  66'  86"  east  of  Green- 
2J^fA.  The  Light  is  displayed  at  an  elevation  of  94  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
?^d  may  be  seen  in  all  directions  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  at  the  diattJiCA  ol  \^ 
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REFOLYINO  UGHT  ON  THE  SOUTH  POINT  OF  BARBADOS. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington,  for  the  subjoined 
ficial  notico  to  mariners,  touching  the  revolving  light  on  the  South  Point  of  Barbae 

IlTDRoaBAPUic-OrriCK,  Admirality,  March  SM,  18 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  her  majesty's  government  has  established  a  reyol 
light  on  the  South  Point  of  the  Island  of  Barbados ;  and  that  it  was  to  be  displi 
on  the  first  of  tbitt  month. 

The  base  of  the  tower  in  55  feet  above  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  200  yards  dial 
and  stands  in  latitude  13°  2' 45"  N.,  and  longitude  59°  83'  80"  W.  of  Greeni 
The  tower  is  90  feet  high,  and  is  painted  in  alternate  red  and  white  bands^  each  h 
'I^  feet  in  depth. 

The  light  is  thus  145  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  revolves  once  in  e 
minute;  after  an  eclipse  of  14  seconds  it  again  appears,  gradually  increases  fa 
seconds  to  its  greatCBt  brilliancy,  and  then  in  24  seconds  more  is  eclipsed. 

From  the  li^ht,  Seawell  Puint  I)ear8  about  N.  E.  by  £.  ^  £.,  and  Needbam  I 
W.  N.  W.  ^  W.;  and  except  from  between  the  opposite  bearings  the  light  is  vi 
in  all  directions  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  within  the  distance  of  18  miles. 

Vessels  approaching  the  i^land  from  the  eastward  are  recommended  not  to  run  d 
their  longitude  to  the  noithward  of  12°  55'  N.;  and  as  soon  as  the  light  is  discov 
to  bring  it  to  bear  west,  steering  from  thence  W.  by  S.  and  not  pa.s&ing  it  at  ■ 
distance  tlian  2  miles. 

If  coming  from  the  north  east^^ard  the  light  will  not  be  visible  until  it  bears  t< 
westward  of  S.  W.  by  W.,  being  concealed  by  the  high  land  forming  SeawcU  P< 
and  if  kept  in  sight  well  open  of  that  point,  it  ^*ill  lead  clear  of  the  Cobblers,  a  g 
of  dangerous  reefs  which  extend  some  miles  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  ia 
Mariners  arc  advised  to  give  them  a  wide  berth,  on  account  of  the  prevailing  cui 
to  the  westward. 

When  the  light  is  brought  to  bear  N.  £.  a  course  may  be  shaped  for  Need 
Point;  but  in  hauling  up  into  Carlisle  Bay,  that  point  should  be  kept  at  the  dist 
of  a  third  of  a  mile. 

THE  SOUTHERN  COAST  OF  FLORIDA. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast-Survey  has  communicated  to 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  date,  Coast-Survey  Office,  Washington,  Ma^ 
1802,  the  subjoined  information,  compiled  from  official  records  of  tlie  L.Bt  survey 
specting  the  Southern  Coast  of  Florida,  which  are  placed  on  record  in  this  de] 
ment  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine  fur  the  benefit  of  navigators : — 

A  series  of  signals  (fifteen  in  number)  have  been  erected  by  one  of  the  Triai^ 
tion  parties  of  the  Coast-Survey  along  the  line  of  the  reef,  indicating  dangf 
points,  and  so  distributed  that  vessels -may  in  safety  make  the  intermediate  roi 
tween  any  two  of  them.  Navigators  will  find  them  highly  usefuL  They  are  i 
ciently  remarkable  always  to  secure  attention  in  the  daytime,  and  may  be  seen  i 
two  or  three  miles  with  the  naked  eye,  or  from  six  to  ten  with  ordinary  glass.  ] 
signal  consists  of  a  mangrove  pole  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  fixed  in  an  iron  • 
pile,  which  has  been  sunk  in  the  solid  material  of  the  reef,  and  surmounted  by  a 
rel  painted  black.  It  is  stated  that  with  these  guides  there  can  be  no  difficulty  ii 
way  of  steamers  keeping  close  in  and  running  in  smooth  water.  The  Rahel  (Chi 
ton.  Key  West,  and  Havana  packet,)  always  hugs  the  reef  close,  to  avoid  the  eaa 
current,  and  take  advantage  of  the  eddy  setting  westward. 

The  following  list  shows  the  reefs  upon  which  signals  have  been  placed  ai 
scribed : — 

1.  Fowey  Rock^  2.  Triumph  Reef  8.  Long  Yieat.  4.  A  shoal,  (coral  formal 
without  a  name,  interior  to  Triumph  and  Long  reefs,  described  as  extending  fron 
Bar's  creek,  about  seven  miles  northward,  and  lyini;  midwa;  between  the  line  of  ] 
and  main  Florida  reef  The  waters  inside  the  reef  are  here  divided  by  these  al 
into  two  main  and  well-defined  channels;  the  outside  being  the  deepest,  and  th 
side  of  sufficient  depth  for  vessels  drawing  less  than  ten  feet.  Small  vessels 
pick  their  way  through  in  various  directions ;  but  these  are  believeti  to  be  the 
well-marked  channels.  The  screw- pile  has  been  placed  at  the  northern  eztremil 
the  afaoala    b.  AJAX  Reef.    6.  Pacific  Reef    7.  Turtle  Reef.    8.  Triangle  Km 
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Oredao  Shoala.  9.  French  Reef.  10.  Pickle  Reef.  II.  Conch  Reef.  12.  Crocus 
BeeC  la.  Alligator  Reef.  14.  The  Washerwomao  Shoal.  16.  The  American  Shoala, 
oeir  Key  West. 

One  of  the  most  experienced  navigators  of  this  coast,  Captain  Rollins,  of  tlie  Isabel^ 
vfao  nuMf  along  the  reef  four  times  monthly,  has  already  appreciated  and  hand- 
KMBely  acknowledged  the  aid  of  these  signals. 

The  poiDtfl  have  been  designated,  and  the  erection  of  the  signals  directed  by 
iJwteoaDt  James  Totten,  United  States  Army,  assistant  in  the  Coast-Snrvcy. 

ELECTRIdTT  APPLIED  TO  THE  CAPTURE  OF  THE  WHALE. 

The  JTfle  Bedford  Mercury  gives  an  account  of  some  interesting  experiments,  ill  us- 
tntiog  the  effect  of  electricity  to  facilitate  the  capture  of  the  whale.  The  most  promi- 
Dc&t  restores  of  this  new  method  are  thus  described  :— 

"Ererj  whale  at  the  moment  of  being  struck  with  the  harpoon  ia  rendered  power- 
I^  aa  by  stroke  of  lightning,  and  therefore  his  subsequent  escape  or  lofuj,  except  by 
vikiog,  is  wholly  impracticable ;  and  the  process  of  lancing  and  securing  him,  is  en- 
^y  unattended  with  danger.  The  arduous  labor  involved  in  a  lung  cliape  in  the 
Optoreof  the  whale,  is  suspended,  and  consequently  the  inconvenience  und  danger  ot 
^  boats  loosing  sight  of  or  becoming  separated  from  the  ship,  in  avoided.  One  or 
^  boats  only  would  be  required  to  be  lowered  at  a  time,  and  therefore  a  less  num- 
^  both  of  officers  and  seamen  than  heretofore  employed,  would  be  ample  for  the 
Pvposes  of  the  voyage. 

"The  electricity  is  conveyed  to  the  body  of  the  whale  from  an  electric  galvanic 
^)^ry  contaioed  in  the  boat,  by  means  of  a  metallic  wire  attached  to  the  harpoon, 
ttd  K>  arranged  as  to  reconduct  the  electro  current  from  the  whale  through  the  sea 
to  the  machine.  The  machine  itself  is  simple  and  compact  in  construction,  inclosed  in 
titroDg  chest  weighing  about  350  pounds,  and  occupying  a  space  in  the  boat  of  about 
t^  and  a  half  feet  long  by  two  in  width,  and  the  same  in  night  It  is  capable  of 
throwing  into  the  body  of  the  whale  eight  tremendous  strokes  of  electricity  in  a 
^^^ooA^  or  950  strokes  in  a  mmute,  paralyzing  in  an  instant  the  muscles  of  the  whale, 
*^  depriving  it  of  all  power  of  motion,  if  not  actually  of  life." 

SEAMEN'S  WAGES  AT  SAxV  FRANCISCO. 

IWidMrry,  by  the  run $140 

S*Ddwich  Islands,  bv  the  run 45 

^ria,  China,  and  back,  by  the  month 85 

OregoQ,  Hombolt,  and  back,  by  the  month 40 

Sid  Diego  and  South,  and  back,  by  the  month 40 

Jftavit,  by  the  run 140 

Chba,  by  the  run 180 

JMU,  by  the  run 180 

'M  ladies,  New  York,  and  Boston,  by  the  month 35 

J^tta,  by  the  run 150 

united  Slates  via  Cape  Horn,  by  the  month 40 

^^(Nuraiao  and  Callao,  there  discharged,  by  the  month 45 

^bor,  by  the  month 5  0  to  6  0 


STETTIN  AND  SWIENEMUNDE. 

8TBTT1IC,  lOlh  April,  1852. 
PotBoaot  to  a  new  regulation  of  the  Prussian  Government,  dated  2d  of  March,  all 
"^Ps  bound  for  Stettin  can  be  cleared  at  Swienemunde  on  and  after  the  1st  of  May, 
''^  ttil,  and  without  any  detention,  if  provided  with  a  double  set  of  manifests, 
^^iitabiDg  as  follows: — 

Skip  Captain  from 


ITunber 

of  bills  of 

Uding. 


Name 

of 

Oonaignee. 


Number 

of 
Packa^ea 


Mark 

and 

Number. 


Descrip-    I  Gross  Weight 
lion  of     I  or 

Goods.     \      l&fiM»X^ 
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THE  DIFFERENCES  OF  LONGITUDE  OF  SAVANNAH. 

Tie  Saperiatendent  of  the  United  States  ccMist  survey  reports  to  the  Secret 
the  Treasury  under  date»  Coast  Survey  Office,  Ma^  11  th,  1852,  that  from  the  pretic 
oomputatiuQS  of  Assistant  L.  F.  Pourtales,  combmed  with  previous  results  obtaii 
Assistant  S.  C.  Walker,  the  differences  of  longitude  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  (the  i 
of  the  Exchange,)  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  (Professor  Gibb*s  Observatory,)  ' 
ington,  D.  C,  (Seaton  station  of  the  coast  survey,)  and  Greenwich,  England, 
differences  between  Savannah,  Charleston,  and  Washington,  rest  entirely  upoi 
graphic  determinations. 

H.  M. 

Savannah  W.  of  Charleston 0  4 

W.of  Washington 0  16 

«         W.  of  Greenwich 6  24 


STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION,  &c. 


DEAF,  DUMB,  BLIND,  INSANE,  AND  IDIOTIC  POPUUTION  OF  THE  U.  STi 

TABULAR    STATEMENT    OK    DKAF    AND     DUMB,   BLHfD,   INSANB,   IDIOTIC,  &STURNKD     1 

8EVENTU   CENSUS  OP  TOE   UNITED  STATES. 

States  and  Territories.                          Deaf  and  dumb.      Blind.  Insane. 

Maine. 230  201  686 

Nevir  Haropdhire 163  136  885 

Vermont 144  138  562 

Massachusetts 529  497  1,647 

Rhode  Island 64  64  262 

Connecticut 389  192  462 

New  York 1,307  1,272  2,580 

New  Jersey 203  218  886 

Pennsylvania 1,226  829  1,891 

Delaware. 58  46  70 

Maryland 264  307  663 

District  of  Columbia 19  23  22 

Virginia 711  996  1,026 

North  Carolina 407  682  491 

South  Carolina. 145  222  204 

Georgia. 252  309  806 

Florida. 22  26  8 

Alabama 211  808  246 

Mississippi 108  217  149 

Louisiana 128  218  208 

Texas 58  76  41 

Arkansas 89  81  63 

Tennessee 877  468  478 

Kentucky 589  580  507 

Ohio 947  666  1,852 

Michigan ljJ2  122  136 

Indiana 618  849  679 

Illinois 476  267  249 

Missouri 269  211  282 

Iowa 51  47  40 

Wisconsin 66  50  48 

California. 6  ...  2 

Minnesota 

Oregon ...  ...  4 

Utah ...  2  8 

New  Mexico 28  98  11 


Total 10,108  9,702  16,768 
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popuunoir  of  fraiob. 

Wnm  the  official  report  published  in  the  Paris  Moniteur  of  the  14th  nit,  we  learn 
mH  the  populatioo  of  France  in  1851,  was  86,781,821.  In  France  the  census  is  taken 
erarj  ft^e  years,  and  we  may  refer  to  the  last  eight  enumerations  as  the  best  possible 
ittdiflstion  of  the  progress  of  the  country  during  the  half  century : — 

P^alaUon.  Increase.  PopuleUoii. 


WOl 27,849,008    •    1836 88,640,910  971,687 

IMe 29,107,425  1,758,422  1841 84,240,178  689,268 

IB21 80,461,875  1,864,460  1846 86,400,486  1.170,808 

1811 32,669,223  2,107,848  1861 86,781,821  881,336 

The  great  falling  oflf  in  the  ratio  of  increase  during  the  last  five  years,  is  no  doubt 
attributable,  jMurtly  to  the  political  troubles  which  have  driven  so  many  French  citizens 
•liroad,  and  partly  to  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  in  1849.  But  the  births  during  1846 
iQdl851  exceeded  the  deaths  to  the  number  of  612,000,  so  that  the  decrease  must 
dueflj  have  been  owing  to  emigration.  One  department  let  Bastes-Pyrenees,  has  lost 
11,000  inhabitants  by  this  cause  alone. 

STATISTICS  OF  BRITISfl  EMI0&A5T  VESSELS. 

A  vtxj  interesting  return  to  the  British  House  of  Commons  has  been  printed,  show- 
iag  the  number  of  passenger  ships  which  have  sailed  from  ports  in  the  United  King* 
wn  with  emigrants  on  board  during  the  last  five  years,  distrnguishins^  the  ports  under 
the  superintendence  of  an  emigration  office,  and  showing  the  number  of  such  ships 
vhichhave  been  wrecked,  or  destroyed  at  sea,  and  the  number  of  lives  so  lost.  It 
tppeanthat  from  1847  to  1861  inclusive,  the  number  of  emigrant  vessels  that  sailed 
ra  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  7,129,  of  which  262  were  chartered  by  the 
Oobutl  Land  and  Emigration  Commissioner,  of  which  there  was  only  one  wreck.  The 
pereeatage  of  loss  was  .396,  or  1  in  252.  Of  ships  dispatched  from  ports  under  the 
nperiotendence  of  government  emigration  offices  there  were  6,964,  out  of  which 
wre  were  80  wrecks,  and  the  per  centage  of  loss  was  .603,  or  one  in  199.  There 
v^  91 S  dispatched  from  ports  not  under  the  superintendence  of  government  emi- 
gritioQ  offices,  of  which  there  were  13  wrecks,  and  the  loss  was  1.42  per  centage,  or 
1  in  70.  In  the  7,129  ships  which  sailed  in  the  five  years  there  were  1,494,044  pass- 
^DK'n.  The  number  of  lives  lost  by  shipwreck  was  1,043.  The  per  centage  of  loss 
W  .069  or  1  in  432.  No  lives  were  lost  by  the  ships  chartered  by  the  Emigratioo 
Ooouniaaioners. 

CHAVCES  OF  UFE  AS  DEVELOPED  BT  THE  CENSUS. 

AffloDg  the  interesting  facts  developed  by  the  recent  census,  ore  some  in  relation  to 
^  Uvf  that  govern  life  and  death.  They  are  based  upon  returns  from  the  State  of 
^liTfland,  and  a  comparison  with  previous  ones.  The  calculation  it  is  necessary  to 
^■{ttio,  but  the  result  is  a  table  from  which  we  gather  the  following  illustration : — 

10^268  infimts  are  born  on  the  same  day  and  enter  upon  life  simultaneously.  Of 
^  1,248  never  reach  the  anniversary  of  their  birth.  9,026  commence  the  second 
jeir,  but  the  proportion  of  deaths  still  continues  so  great,  that  at  the  end  of  the  third 
^8,188,  or  about  four-fifths  of  the  original  number  survive.  But  during  the  fourth 
J*tt,  the  system  seems  to  acquire  more  strength,  and  the  number  of  deaths  rapidly 
<^*Qeues.  It  goes  on  decreasing  until  twenty-one,  the  commencement  of  maturity 
ttd  the  period  of  highest  health.  7,184  enter  upon  the  activities  and  responsibilities 
^iifB— more  than  two-thirds  of  the  original  number.  Thirty-five  comes,  tne  meridian 
of  minhood ;  6,802  have  reached  it  Twenty  years  more  and  the  ranks  are  thinned. 
^JTi  6)727,  or  less  than  half  of  those  who  entered  life  fifty-five  years  ago,  are  left. 
And  now  death  comes  more  frequently.  Every  \  ear  the  ratio  of  mortality  steadily 
"'('esses,  and  at  seventy  there  are  not  a  thousand  survivors.  A  scattered  few  live  on 
to  tbe'dose  of  the  century,  and  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  six  the  drama  is  ended. 
^  Utt  man  is  dead. 


pipQlation  was  48,207. 


POPUUTION  IN  MONTREAL  IN  1852. 

67,716 ;  a  large  increase  si 

adians,  and  11,736  Irish  residenta.  ~  In  1%&Q  \he 


^'oQtreal  contains  a  population  of  67,716 ;  a  large  increase  since  the  previous  ceu 
"^  There  are  86,020  Frendi  Canadi 


180  Statistics  of  Populatkm,  tie. 

STATISTICS  OF  THB  POPUUTIOV  OF  HUJYGART. 

Dr.  ScHUTTKs,  in  his  Ungam^  pats  down  the  population  of  Hungary  io  18M 
about  16,000,000 ;  of  which  6,278.665  are  Magyars ;  about  6,000,000  SdaTftCs,  Cn 
Rutben,  Raizen,  am)  Schokasen ;  Wallachs  2,908.876 ;  Gtennans  1,877,484,  and  to 
or  tribes  about  400,000.  The  entire  population  of  Hungary  in  1842.  according  to  Feu 
was  1 2,880,406.  Fenyes  is  a  Hungarian,  and  the  roost  reliable  statistician  who  baa  \ 
written  on  Hungary.  Haeunfler,  an  Austrian  statistician,  puts  down  the  popula 
ift  1842  at  13,876,17a 


>.^^>^i^»^^^»^*^>^»^fc^<^*^»^a^»rf^^»^^^i^*^^^<^ 


CmCUUTION  OF  THE  LONDON  PRESS. 

The  returns  of  the  English  stamp  office,  published  in  the  London  TTmet  of  tlie 
lost.,  give  some  extraordinary  statistics  relative  to  the  London  newspaper  preea^ 
Ihese  returns  it  appears  that  the  circulation  of  the  Time*  exceeds  by  over  fuur-af 
kalf  millions  of  copies,  the  aggregate  circulation  of  all  the  other  London  newsp* 
put  together.    Her«  is  a  full  comparative  list : — 

OiaODLATION  OP   LONDON  PAPERS. 
MOlCnNO. 

I84i  1848.  1849.  ISfil 

Tfanes 8,100,000  11,021,500  11,800,000  11.900 

Advertiser 1,440,000  1,588,997  1,528,220  1,649 

Daily  News 8,063,638  1.357.000  1.162 

Herald 2.018,025  1.835,000  1,147,000  1,119 

Chronicle 1,554,000  1,151,304  937,500  912 

Post 1,002,400  964,500  905,000  829 

XVXNINQ. 

aun- 1,098,500  898,812  873,000  884 

Sxpress 888,018  964,000  776 

Globe 852,000  720,000  630.000  585 

Standard. 846,000  652,500  539,000  492 

The  circulation  of  the  whole  of  these  papers^  exclusive  of  the  Timez^  in  1 
(tested  by  the  number  of  stamps  issued  at  the  stamp  office)  wa^  not  quite  seven- 
ft-bflJf  millions,  while  the  number  of  Htamps  paid  for  by  the  Timeg  was  pred 
11,900,000,  thus  exhibiting  the  fact  of  the  Timen  post^essing  a  positive  average  d 
latiou  of  over  88,000  copies  per  diem.  As  the  Timez  has  no  free  list,  and  sells  * 
%ar  cafh,  tliit*  result  is  the  more  surprising.  It  is  understood  that  the  circnlatM 
1852  is  over  40,000  copies  a  day.  By  the  returns  alluded  to,  it  appears  that  n 
the  Timet  has  been  gaining  ground  for  the  past  seven  years,  all  other  newspai 
bnth  morning  and  evening,  have  been  rapidly  sinking.  In  1845  the  Tim*9  cxteai 
8,100,000  papers,  and  nil  the  other  journals  upwards  of  9,000,000;  but  in  1850 
drculatitm  of  all  the  other  papers  had  fallen  to  under  sevenand-a  half  milliiffMt^  ^ 
that  of  the  Timet  has  risen  to  nearly  12,000,000,  and  is  constantly  augmenting.  ] 
in  fiict,  couceded  thai  most  of  the  London  morning  newspapers  are  pnolisbed  at  a 
while  the  profits  of  the  Timet  are  known  to  exceed  |500,000  a  year.  The  Timet  \ 
for  stamp  advertisements  and  excise  duty,  about  860u,000  a  year  to  the  govemiiM 

The  daily  circulation  of  the  London  papers  is  now  about  as  follows: — 

Times 40,000 

Morning  Advertiser 5.000 

Daily  News 8.000 

Morning  Herald 8.000 

Morning  Chronicle 2,900 

Morning  Post 2^800 

Most  of  the  papers  are  fiiUing  off  in  their  circulation  yearly,  and  the  ereaiDf  j 
imk  are  in  A  stiJl  worse  positioD. 
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JOURNAL  OF  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

COPPER  Minriiro  of  lake  superior. 

We  gtf«  below  a  table  of  the  sereral  mining  oompanics  of  Lake  Superior,  showiqg 

Capital,  nunabtr  of  banda  employed,  and  value  of  products,  dc,  &c : — 

Annnol 

Vwmea  of  Lake  Superior  Pover  Male  pnNluct.     Nnture  of  Value  of 

Cupper  C(>ro|)a<«lo«.  Capital,      uied.  haiKis.     Tons.        product.  prodooL 

Konb  \Ve:^t  Miuing  Co |(6U,U00  Water.  1 U  80    Native  copper  $17,000 

Copper  Fulli)  Mining  Co 65  000  Iloree .    SO  10    Native  copper  8,000 

Voitb-West«ru  Mining  Co. . .  lO.OUO  Hand. .     14        • . . , 

Koftif  American  Miuiog  Co..  70,000  Steam.  110  86     Native  copper  17,000 

Albion  Mining  Co 15,000  Hand..      9  

Cliff  Mine 207,860  Steaiu*  180  1,0'28    Native  coppirr  167,000 

lacle  Belle  Mining  Co 28,000  Horse  .6  10    Gray  ore  ... .  660 

Inn  City  Mining  Co 1.500  Hor^e .     15 

Ue  Ruyale  Mining  Co 14,000  Steam.     19 

CipeUiningCo 600  Horee.      6 

Pittsburg  A  I.  Roy.  Min.  Co..  18,000  Hapd..    25         2     Ingot 760 

Lidaoett  Mining  Co 80,000  Horse.    25  25    Native  copper  7,600 

American  Mining  Co 3,000  Horse  .15  ^  Native  copper  190 

ODtvnagon  Mining  Co 15,000  Hand. .    20 

fiistagoa  Mining  Co 8,000  Hand. .     10 

Chetepeoke  Mining  Co 5,000  Huml. .    1 0 

MiDO^ta  Mining  Co 20,000  Steam*   80  257     Native  a^pper  77,100 

Akonauia  Mining  Co 2,400  Hand..    28  

fiioge  Mining  C«> 6.000  Hor«e  .16  6    Native  copper  1,260 

Adventure  Mining  Co 15,000  Huree.     16  8     Native  copper  2,000 

ForeM  Mining  C* 1 5,000  Horse .    80  6    Native  copper  1,000 

Ohio Tnp  K4K:k  Mining  Co.. .  15,000  Horse .     10  10    Native  copper  2,600 

Merchant  Mining  Co 2,000  Horde.      1 


•  •    ••••••••••••        •••• 

•  •    ••••••••••••        •••• 

•  ••••••••••a        •••• 


•  •    ••••••••••••        •••• 

•  •     ••••••••••••        «••• 

•  •     ••••••••••••        •••• 


•  •••••••••••  •• 


Total $618,760  789  1,525^  1886,960 

COTTON  PLA9iTERS  SHOULD  BECOME  COTTON  SPINNERS. 

TIk  Executive  Committee  of  the  Georgia  Agricultural  Associatioo  have  put  forth, 
IB  in  extra,  an  addresa  to  the  Southern  cotton  planter?,  in  vhich  is  submitted  a  very 
Vaiotble  and  important  suggestion.  The  subject  will  be  brought  forward  for  dia- 
tmkn  at  the  convention  to  be  held  next  month  in  Montgomery,  Alabama.  From 
<Ui  addresa  we  make  the  following  extract,  containing  important  cooaideratioDB  for 
tb  eottoQ  planter : — 

"Great  Britain  habitually  imports  about  one  sixth  more  raw  cotton  than  she  manu- 

ftetnrea,  and,  acct>rding  to  uaiiiep,  in  his  history  of  cottcHi  manufacture,  niakes  a  profit 

^  10  per  cent  \i\you  the  ex|H>rtatiikn  of  a  p4»rtii>n  of  that  excess  to  Havre.     And  the 

MBverta  into  yarn  nud  expurtt*  about  one-tifth  more  of  the  amount  of  her  imports  of 

At  cotton.    This  is  not  the  phice  to  inquire  into  the  means  by  which  t>he  is  enabled 

tomooopoUse  so  large  an  amount  of  (njr  raw  staple,  and  to  engross  so  large  a  profit 

^ a  mere  transfer  of  what  i-be  cannot  use  at  home  across  the  channel.    It  is  mora 

Hennan  to  the  purpose  of  this  paf;er  to  inquire  if  the  cotton  planters  (»f  the  United 

States  may  tmt  themselves  cpin  and  export  part  or  all  of  that  excess  of  yam  which 

Oreat  Britain  sfiins  but  does  not  make  into  cloth  ?    The  more  direct  and  practical 

pn>poi.ition  is,  may  not  the  cotton  planters  l(M>k  forward  to  the  time  when  the  ezpor- 

tatioQ  of  raw  cotton  will  be  as  rare  as  the  ex|)ortatiou  of  seed  cotton  was  thirty  or 

btij  jears  ago  f    There  are  not  as  great  difficulties  now  to  the  pphining  and  exporta- 

tioo  of  yaroa  as  exbted  some  sixty  years  ngo  to  the  gifming  and  exportation  of  clean 


*  And  horse-power. 
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cotton.    Then  the  cotton-gm  was  in  the  hands  of  the  patentees,  who  endetTond  to 
make  a  'great  East  India  concern  of  it'  by  establishing  ginners  at  nnmerons  poioUiD 
the  cotton  region  and  coercing  the  planters  to  sell  their  cotton  in  the  seed,  by  reibiag 
to  sell  rights  to  use  the  gin.    That  scheme  of  monopoly,  amounting  almost  to  firsad, 
was  defeated  by  the  ingenuity  of  Nathan  Lyons,  wno  invented  the  saw  gin.    Now, 
all  the  elements  for  ginning,  carding,  and  spinning  exist  in  machinery  of  almost  perfect 
oonstruction,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  planter's  wants  is  alone  necessary  to  eoibk 
him  to  spin  his  own  crop  at  his  own  homestead.    The  spinning  of  oottoo — as  was  one 
time  the  ginning  of  it — is  a  distinct  pursuit,  employing  a  distinct  capital,  and  crcitiig 
a  distinct  and  antagonizing  interest  to  that  of  the  planter.    The  same  enem  tint 
enabled  him  to  unite  the  ginning  out  of  his  crop  with  the  production  of  it,  wm  now 
tmite,  in  his  own  hands,  the  production,  ginning,  carding,  and  spinning.    And  he  will 
i&nd  that  he  will  add  proportionally  more  to  the  profits  of  his  mvestment  by  carding 
and  spinning  than  he  has  by  ginning  his  crop,  for  the  women  and  children  may  M 
readily  taught  to  spin  in  winter  wluit  they  have  aided  in  cultivating  and  gatherjpg." 


THE  AUSTRAUAN  GOLD  MINES. 

By  the  recent  arrivals  at  London,  from  Port  Philip,  accounts  hare  been  receivsd 
with  regard  to  the  Victoria  Gold  Mines  up  to  the  27th  January,  1862.    It  appein 
that  the  excitement  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  that  about  20,000  people  had  already 
reached  the  place  from  the  neighboring  colonies.    Special  instances  were  mentioned 
in  which  parties  had  obtained  gold  valued  at  about  £30  per  day  for  seTeralsucceoiTt 
days,  while  evp-n  since  the  scarcity  of  water  the  average  at  the  chief  pmnt  of  opera> 
tion  had  been  £3.    These  results  were  principally  obtained  from  surface  diggings  oa 
a  slope  of  the  range  not  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent.    It  was  estimated  that  since 
the  discovery  the  general  yield,  including  what  had  found  its  way  into  the  banks, 
had  been  at  least  £1,000,000  sterling,  and  that  already,  up  to  the  18th  of  Jannarf, 
£660,000  had  been  exported  to  this  country.    When  the  winter  rains  should  set  in,  It 
was  anticipated  that  the  most  extraordinary  consequences  would  be  witnessed.    In 
the  meantime  labor  was  fetching  high  rates;  reapers  were  paid  28«.  a  day,  besides  a 
considerable  allowance  of  spirits,  and  servants  who  previously  obtained  about  £80  to 
£86  per  annum  were  now  readily  engaged  at  £60.    The  retail  busmess  of  the  plaee 
had  improved  in  proportion,  the  expenditure  by  the  mining  population  being  distin- 
guished fur  its  extravagance.    The  latest  price  of  gold  was  £2  18«.  to  £3  per  ounce. 
The  amount  brought  by  the  present  vessel  is  understood  to  be  £160,000.    The  Himr 
alaya  and  Sarah  Anne,  which  left  previously  with  26,647  and  14,004  ounces,  have  ytt 
to  arrive. 

It  appears  that  news  had  been  received  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  New  Zealand, 
in  the  island  of  Waiheki,  about  fifteen  miles  east  of  Auckland. 


COMPARATIVE  COST  OF  MINING  IN  CORNWALL  AND  UKE  SVPERIOIL 

The  following  is  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  mining  in  Cornwall, 

England,  and  Lake  Superior,  which  is  derived  from  the  Lake  Superior  Journal,  pob- 

lished  at  Detroit,  Michigan : — 

Lake  Superior. 

Sinking  shafts,  per  fcot $14  00 

Driaing,                «        8  00 

Stopeing,              **        4  00 

Miners  allowed  per  month. 86  00 

Laborers    "            •'            26  00 

Carpenters"            »'            40  00 

Smiths        "            "            40  00 

Sawyers,  per  one  thousand  feet 18  00 

Timber,  (free) 

Waterchargea 20  00 

Engineers,  per  month. 85  00 

Pitmen,  "  

Man  and  horse,  per  day 8  00 


ComwaH. 

$7  00 

8  60 

2  00 

16  00 

9   00 

17  00 

17  00 

6  60 

0  80 

85  00 

20  00 

1  26 
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THE  COAL  TRADE  OF  PENVSTlFAnA. 

in  «Ubormt«  wtide  in  Poor's  Railroad  Journal  for  Hay  15,  Mr.  LeaTitt,  the 
tdHor  of  the  IntUpendeHt,  has  prepared  the  following  table,  ■bowing  the 
af  this  trade  at  intervals  of  five  years,  indicating  the  three  diffSerent  ooal  re- 
d  the  different  channels  by  which  the  coal  is  brought  to  market : — 


# TOWS.  »» 

chsoMit.   1$!0.  IS!}.   18)0.  18l§.  1840.   184S.   ISU. 

.  Lehigh  Canal  ..  365  28,393    41,750  131,250  225,818  429,458    989,269 

U  SchnylkiH  Canal  . . .     6,500    89,984  389,508  452,291  268,587     579,156 

BeaiTinK  Railr'd    820,287  1,605.084 

aDeLdbUud.Can'l 43,000    90,000  148,470  278,485    795,059 

LSiuquehan'aRiT 15,505  188,401    415,099 

b  the  year. 865  84,893  174,734  560,758  841,5841,975,168  4,888,667 

hack  to  1885,  as  the  time  when  the  trade  might  be  considered  as  established, 
the  iDcrease  in  the  fire  years  ending  1840  was  280,826  tons,  or  50  per  cent; 
it  was  1,183,529  tons,  or  128  per  cent;  in  1851,  six  years,  it  was  2,408,554 
Its  per  cent  The  sTerage  of  the  three  periods  gives  98  per  cent  as  the  rate 
■•  erery  five  years,  making  an  increase  of  4,295,998  tons  in  1856,  or  a  total 
year  of  8,679,660  tons. 

Titer  before  us  makes  a  calculation  somewhat  diffisrent,  which  leads  to  117 
,  which  he  reduces  to  100  per  cent  as  a  ratio,  or  that  the  trade  will  continue 
•  JB  extent  every  five  years  for  a  long  period  to  come.  For  convenience,  call 
of  1851  four  millions,  of  1856  eight  millions,  of  1861  sixteen  millions,  and 
L871  thirty-two  million  tons.    The  writer  says: — 

«ra  any  reason  why  this  rate  should  be  diminished!  We  think  not.  In  the 
9e,  population  is  increasing  at  the  same  rapid  rate  as  heretofore.  Secondly, 
dIt  just  beginning  to  be  used  throughout  New  England,  where,  ultimately,  it 
fiiaee  all  other  meaoii  of  heat  for  domestic  purprises,  as  well  as  of  mechanical 
ir  manufacturing  purpose!^.  New  England,  as  the  oldest  settled,  and  already 
i  bare  of  wood,  must  oecome,  and  at  no  distant  day,  the  greatest  consumer  of 
rania  anthracite.  Baltimore  will  probably  supply  herself,  and  to  some  extent 
t  below  her;  but  the  great  cities  of  Pbiladelphia  and  New  York,  and  the 
.tlantic  coast  north  and  ea<t  of  Philadelphia,  must  become  every  year  more 
e  depectJ«-nt  upon  the  coal  fields  of  the  Schuylkill,  the  Lehigh,  and  the  Lack- 
This  whole  north-eastern  region  of  the  United  States,  at  once  the  coldest, 
i  populous,  and  the  most  mechanical,  and  therefore,  bv  all  tliree  reasons,  re- 
the  greatest  amount  of  fuel  fur  Jome#tic  and  mechanical  purposes,  has,  as  yet, 
[OB  to  use  our  Pennsylvania  coal.  So  far  from  any  decrease  in  the  rate  of 
itioo,  there  are  the  strongest  reaiK)n9  for  believing  that  the  rate  will  be  in- 

I  duty  on  cual  should  cootinuu  tit  give  the  great  land- proprietors  the  power 
a  quarter  of  a  dollar  per  ton  on  all  the  cual  that  is  dug  there,  it  will  yield 
1871  the  very  pretty  income  of  eight  or  nine  millions  per  annum. 

AMERICAN  BOHEMlAlf  GLASS. 

ima  CuMMiNGS,  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  on  a  recent  visit  to 
took  the  opportunity  of  vii>iting  the  New  England  Glass  Works,  which,  for  the 
lad  variety  of  their  operations,  probably  surpass  all  others  in  the  country, 
tor  of  the  Bulletin  says : — 

were  especially  struck  with  the  fact,  new  to  us,  that  most  of  the  exquisite, 
okired  and  decorated  glotts-ware.  which  is  so  much  admired  under  the  name 
ttmiao  Glass,'  ia  manufactured  at  these  worka.  The  variety  and  beaaiv  ot\!bia 
jnamifiMtiired  there  wouU  anuve/y  he  credited  liry  om  not  %  TitttM  ;  Doi  *«% 
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can  assure  our  readers  tbat  we  eaw  many  works  that  could  uot  be  surpasse 
hernia  or  anywhere  else  io  Europe.  The  various  processes  by  which  the  diffen 
and  the  rich  gilding  are  produced  we  are  not  prepared  to  desci  ibc,  but  they  are 
at  these  works  ki  the  utmost  perfection.  The  company  has  the  advantage  of 
and  large  capital,  which  enable  them  thus  to  compete  succeRsfully  wiC 
manufactures  io  thU  work ;  Massacbuf^etts  having  none  of  that  holy  horro 
porations  which  has  retarded  so  much  the  development  of  manufacturing  io 
our  own  State." 

DISCOVERT  OF  GOLD  AT  QUEEN  CHARLOTTE'S  ISLAND. 

In  reference  to  the  golden  wealth  of  Queen  Charlotte  s  Island,  in  the  Pac 
tcr  in  the  Now  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  mentioning  tlic  discovery  by  pei 
ployed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  says  that "  in  leas  than  one  hour  $18,( 
of  g<dd  and  quarts  intermixed  was  discovered,  and  much  more  might  bars 
cured  but  for  the  imprudence  of  one  of  the  party,  who,  in  lus  eagerness  t 
some  of  the  large  pieces,  gave  the  Indians  a  silver  dollar  for  each  large  pieo 
The  Indians,  although  ignorant  of  the  value  of  the  gold,  were  accustomed  U 
of  silver  from  trading  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  After  receiving  a  fe 
they  attacked  the  white  men  and  drove  them  o£f  to  their  vessel,  and  they  wei 
to  g^t  under  way  and  leave  the  harbor.  Several  vessels  with  armed  men  K 
kfb  San  Francisco  for  the  island.  The  island  is  about  two  hundred  and  ibrtj 
length,  and  from^  twenty  to  one  hundred  in  breadth,  with  a  beautiful  soil  ani 
The  coast  abounds  with  excellent  harbors  and  large  quantities  of  fish.  It  ha 
lation  cf  from  7,000  to  10,000  Indians,  who  lead  a  roving  life,  always  movioj 
bodies  from  one  part  of  the  island  to  another.  The  island  is  nominally  a  Bi 
•ession,  but  it  is  not  inhabited  by  a  single  white  man. 

NORTH-WEST  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY. 

The  North-West  Mining  Company  have  made  a  statement  and  exhibit  of 
rations  and  financial  affairs  of  the  company,  from  which  it  appears  that  tl 
realised  from  the  sale  of  copper  since  the  organization  of  the  compaoy, 
amounts  to  the  sum  of  £94,819  83,  and  the  aggregate  expenditures,  for  the 
riod,  for  mining,  <&c.,  real  estate,  live  stock,  improvements,  and  steam-engine 
to  the  sum  of  $172,183  96.  The  results,  as  will  be  seen  below,  fi>r  the  { 
years,  are  encouraging  in  the  annually  increasing  quantity  of  copper  raised; 
reaaonable  to  hope  that  such  increase  will  continue  for  some  time  to  come:— 

MinenU  raited.  Fine  copper.      Per  cent.  Cai 

1849 lbs.              44,196              84,822     at    77f  | 

1860 270,873             196,020             72  J 

1861 484,998             293,199             67^  I 

Total 760,062  622,641  69^  $( 

VULCANIZED  INDIA  RUBBER. 

Daniel  W£BST£a,in  the  India  rubber  case  of  GoooTEAa««.  Day,  describee 
theinyentioQ  claimed  by  Goodyear  for  vulcanizing  India  rubber,  as  followr: 

**  It  appears  from  the  evidence  in  this  case,  that  Chas.  Ooodyear.  in  the  ^ 
came  into  the  field  of  operations  in  the  manufacture  of  India  rubber. 

**  He  turned  his  attention  to  this  subject,  not  as  a  matter  of  busineaa  or  t 

by  way  of  oommencmg  and  carrying  on  a  series  of  experiments,  by  whicli 

bring  to  the  test  the  queetion  whether  this  very  extraordinary  substanee  wm 

(Ofrendtfring  any  benefit  to  eocieU,  to  see  -vhether  there  was  any  way.  qjkn 

men  MUed  in  the  «r«i,  by  irhnditii^artadeoQra^dYA  ^^eaxt^ol  V»  ^JftiMbwa 

ifeocj  to  iiardea  io  the  firott  and  soften  va  \he  \)eal\  l»i  \t \a  ^f^Vuyva^ 


r^^••. 


dM  nuaaractored  dp  to  fhey^ar  IMi  irere  entirelj  umIcm.    If  the^  were  ezpoMd 
to  the  8aa,  they  beciune  ttickj,  you  could  not  separate  them  after  their  surfaces  came, 
ii  OMitact ;  and  if  exposed  to  the  cold,  they  became  hard  and  rigid.** 

To  remedy  these  defects,  Mr.  Goodyear  continued  his  expenmeats  for  years,  untfl 
beat  U»t  iiiTeoted  the  yulcauiaiog  process.  The  great  peculiarity  of  tliis  vulcanizior 
praoeaa  is  this:  if  you  take  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  rubber  m  a  dry  state,  and 
grind  and  mix  them  together,  and  apply  heat,  the  consequence  is,  that  the  substance 
■oftens,  and  softens,  and  softens,  as  the  degree  of  heat  iucreases,  until  it  reaches  a  cer- 
teia  hight  in  the  thermometer,  say  212°  Fahrenheit,  or  along  there,  a  little  more  or 

"  Anybody  who  ever  tried  the  effects  to  see  what  would  be  its  operation  upon  this  com- 
poond,  and  found  that  a  great  degree  of  heat,  softened  and  rendered  it  more  and  more 
plastic  as  the  degree  of  heat  was  augmented,  would  naturally  be  of  opinion,  that  if 
that  heat  were  carried  still  higher,  the  whole  substance  would  melt.  I  say  that  every- 
body would  be  of  that  opinion,  reasonings  a  priori,  and  founding  his  couclusions  opoa 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  heat  But  Mr.  Goodyear,  as  the  result  of  im- 
tiring  experiment,  found  out  that  although  Uie  application  of  heat  produced  a  meltiof 
eflWct  upon  this  compound,  rendering  it  more  anci  more  plasvic  and  soft  as  the  degree 
of  heat  augmented,  yet  when  that  heat,  going  on,  had  got  up  to  a  certain  much  higher 
degree,  its  effect  was  the  reverse  of  what  it  had  been,  and  then  the  rubber  compo»iuoB 
commenced  to  vulcanize  and  harden — in  fact,  to  make  metallic  the  vegetable  suh- 


QOLD  MI.\£S  IN  VAN  DfEXAlT'S  UND. 

The  news  from  Van  Dieman^s  land,  in  relation  to  the  productiveness  of  the  gold 
mines,  u  more  flattering  than  any  accounts  before  receivea.  Labor  and  merchandise 
have  advanced  most  rapidly. 

lo  the  Melbourne  Argus,  of  January  19,  we  find  the  following  statistics,  relative  to 
tfie  gold  obtained  from  the  gold  fields  of  Victori:^ 

raOK  MBLBOUaNX. 

Oz.  dwu  gr. 

1>ec.t9, 1861.  Favorite,  Sydney 744  6  It 

Dec.30,    **      Himalaya,  London. 26.547  5  0 

Jan.    6,  1852,  Hirondelle,  Sydney 1,703  0  0 

Jan.    7,    -      Sword  FUh,  Hobart  Town »00  0  0 

Jan.    8,    "      Phebc,Syduey 2,504  0  0 

idoo 


Jan.  15,    <*     Brilliant,  London 42,594    0    10 

Jan.  15,    "     Thomas  and  Henry,  Sydney 1,000    0      0 

Jan.  15,    **     Sarah  Anne,  London.. 14,004    6      0 

89,996  17     22 

FaOlC  OULOMO. 

Jan.  8.  1852,  Brilliant,  London 12.488     1    4 

Total 102,479  19     0 

Making  a  total  with  that  previously  shipped,  omitting  fractions  of  an  ounce,  of 
220.8(ft  onnces,  amounting,  at  £8  per  ounce,  to  the  sum  of  £680,915. 

The  article  closes  with  the  Allowing  announcement : — 

**  We  have  hastily  thrown  these  few  facts  together,  by  way  of  askinff  our  English 
friends,  what  they  think  of  the  prospects  of  a  little  colony,  which,  in  less  than  four 
Bionlhs,  has  managed  to  export  9  tons,  3  cwt.,  58  lbs.,  9  oz.,  of  gold,  and  has  plenty 
more  to  ioUow  f  * 

LIQUID  LEATHER. 

Dr.  Bemland,  of  Larria,  in  Germany,  is  said  to  have  discovered  a  method  of  mak- 
ing leather  out  of  certain  refuse  and  waste  animal  substances.    He  has  established  a 
auumlhotory  near  Vienna ;  no  part  of  the  procesa  is  explained ;  but  it  is  stated  that 
the  lobftance  is  at  one  stage  in  a  state  of  fluidity,  and  may  then  be  cast  into  boots, 
itpm,  A&    Such  a  discovery  is  not  improbable. 


IM  MKTttmtik  MiaeeHamn. 

THB  TAUJl  or  AV  ACRB  OV  COU  UM^* 

The  PottsTille  (Pa.)  iftiif  iijf  Rt^fUier  alludiog  to  the  dieapiMM  of  Und  Id  fhftl  ov 
ler  a  few  yean  ago,  saye  now  ao  acre  of  coal  land  is  worth  $18,000.  MaDj  eet  oown 
a  higher  ^ure.  In  the  South  basin,  (that  is,  from  the  Sharp  Mountain  to  the  Kine 
Bill,)  where  we  hare  all  the  veins,  (thirteen,  including,  red  and  white  ash,)  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  coal  is  ninety  feet  Allowing  one-half  of  this  for  fault  and  waate  ii 
mining,  we  hare  45  feet,  or  16  yards  in  thickness,  of  merchantable  eoaL  There  beng 
48,000  square  yards  to  the  acre,  we  hare,  by  multiplying  this  number  by  the  thick- 
ness, 72,000  square  yards  or  tons  of  coal  per  acre ;  whi<3i  at  a  rent  of  25  cents  per 
too,  brings  $18,000.  This  is  a  fiur  estimate  of  the  real  value  of  an  acre  of  oar  coal 
land,  withoat  exaggeration  or  embelUshment  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  o» 
lands  have,  and  are  still  increasing  in  value.  In  England,  coal  lands  not  posseMBg 
the  intrinsic  value  of  ours,  seU  at  from  one  to  two  thousand  pounds  steillDg  p« 


MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 
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Uf  OLD  MERCHANT'S  IBYICE. 


Maktiv  TiKZHTHaouoB— who  must  be  a  son  or  grandson  of  old  Ooabkab  Pdtih- 
THaouGH — through  the  medium  of  the  Palmetto  State  Banner,  gives  the  following  ad- 
vice to  his  nephew,  Jack  Ooinqthbough  : — 

Mt  DsAa  Nkpbxw  : — I  am  rejoiced  to  learn  that  yon  are  in  good  health,  and  are 
just  commencing  business  on  your  own  account  I  have  heretofore  remarked  your 
shrewdness  in  commercial  transactions  in  which  you  were  engaged  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  and  I  feel  confident,  that  having  launched  upon  your  own  boat,  and  started  on 
your  own  hook,  you  will  still  maintain  a  character  which  weighs  so  greatly  in  my  es- 
timation. Being  so  nearly  related  to  mypelf,  it  ia  of  course  my  desire  that  jou  shaD 
meet  with  the  moet  complete  success.  Tou  are  intelligent  and  enterprismg-— two 
qusJities,  without  which,  little  or  nothing  can  be  achieved. 

Thirty  years  ago,  I  launched  my  bark  upon  the  same  tempestuous  sea.  I  had 
'nothiog  to  begin  with,  it  is  true ;  but  I  did  nut  despair — I  know  that  others  had  suc- 
ceeded in  makiDff  the  same  voyage.  I  tried  it,  on  the  square,  for  some  time,  that  is  to 
say,  I  did  not  take  any  of  the  little  advantages  of  which  others  availed  theueelvea, 
for  purposes  of  gain.  But  I  soon  found  that,  riches  being  the  object  in  view,  I  must 
adopt  their  plan  or  I  would  never  succeed  in  business.  It  is  too  late  in  the 
day  for  one  to  think  of  acting  upon  the  principle  that  **  honesty  is  the  best  policy** — it 
is  an  erroneous  doctrine — it  won't  do  in  the  19th  century.  Men  mvesX  suit  their  con- 
sciences to  their  interests — have  easy  consciences.  They  must  know  and  acknowledge 
but  one  rule  for  their  guidsnce  upon  every  occasion — that  rule  is  short  ana  pointed?-- 
embraced  in  one  word — "  Skin  !" 

Occasionally  you  may  find  one,  who,  in  bis  folly,  strictly  acts  up  to  his  vaunted  prin- 
ciple, honesty.  What  is  the  consequence  f  He  remains  poking  and  groveling  in  the 
mud  fur  a  liie-time,  while  eveir  day  he  beholds  his  neighbors,  who  are  not  so  squeam- 
ish as  himself,  rearing  their  palaces  and  reveling  in  luxuries  to  him  unknown.  He 
mav  be  thought  well  of  by  a  few  poor  fellows  (dupes  of  honesty)  like  himself,  but  the 
migoritj  having  a  different  standard  of  excellence,  will  give  him  the  cold  shoulder  and 
keep  him  jammed  to  the  wall  Such  a  fate  should  never  be  mine,  and  if  I  am  at  all 
acquainted  with  your  spirit  it  will  never  be  yours.  I  got  along  gradually  at  first 
Ten  per  cent  satisfied  me  then,  but  I  found  it  wouldn't  do,  so  I  commenced  iucreasinff 
and  continued  to  increase.  Twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  and  sometimes  one  hundred 
per  cent  Complaints,  of  course,  I  had  almost  any  quantity — but  what  of  thatt 
Where  I  lost  one  customer  I  would  gain  two  others.  Some  couldn't  use  my  sugar ; 
they  said  it  was  all  Muid,  but  this  was  a  vile  misrepresentation — only  thirty  per  cent 
was  sand,  and  that  of  the  cleanest  kind.  Sand  is  wholesome :  it  is  an  mvaluabie  aid  to 
digestion.  I  was  actually  contributing  to  the  health  of  the  silly  beings,  by  mixing 
sand  with  my  sugar ;  but  they  knew  it  not  and  the  manu&cturer  had  to  bear  the 
blame,  of  course,  as  I  would  not  acknowledge  my  agency.  They  said  my  liquor  waa 
half  water ;  well,  so  it  was,  and  so  much  the  better  for  it    All  parties  were  benefitad. 
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I^Bor,  we  «Il  know,  if  hnrtfol— if,  then,  I  weakened  its  strength,  bj  adding  a  portion 
of  that  deli^tful  beyerage  appropriated  for  the  iise  of  the  whole  human  uimuy,  and 
■idi  it  leti  powerAil  for  evil,  I  was  undoubtedly  entitled  to  commendation  rather 
Am  ibuse.  At  all  events  I  put  cash  into  mj  pocket  by  the  operation,  and  received 
iikeorBet  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  that  could  not  have  been  excelled  bj  Socrates 
hfeMdt  So  with  ooSee  and  tea — the  first  was  half  rocks,  and  the  la»t  almost  entirely 
—posed  of  sloe  leaves.  You  cannot  conceive  how  I  was  vilified — but  what  of  that  t 
I WM  making  money  like  dust — folks  knew  it,  and  I  was  outwardly  respected  accord- 
^h*  I  was  a  rinng  man  then,  and  I  have  been  rising  ever  since. 

ion  must  Su:i  in  self-defence.  There  are  but  two  classes  in  the  world — the  Skin- 
i^iiid  the  Skinned.  The  former  are  wise  men ;  the  latter  ore  fools.  If  you  do  not 
a^  |oa  must  aasnredly  he  skinned — so  you  can  make  your  choice.  Pay  no  attention 
b  dmgatory  remarks,  but  skin  on. 

We  are  no  worse  than  the  majority-  of  business  men.  There  is  trickery  in  all  trades 
■dprefessiona.  Each  is  trying  with  might  and  main  to  get  the  advantage  of  the 
*ikcr.  The  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  merchant,  the  workman — all  are  on  an  equality. 
Inn  ^g^Dorant  people  may  call  it  swindling — but,  poor  souls !  they  know  no  oetter, 
■ddsNrve  to  ne  bitten  for  their  effreg^ous  ignorance.  They  learn  soon  that  the  only 
^  to  keep  from  being  bitten  to  death,  is  to  bite  bock.  They  make  your  sharpest 
■0%  thoM  who  have  oeen  well  torn.  They  bite  all  mankind  for  what  they  think  is 
M^oiy  inflicted  on  them  by  one.  A  dog  blessed  with  the  hydrophobia  is  not  a  dr- 
na^aoee  with  them  1 

ft  ii  perfectly  safe,  if  yon  manage  right  Your  eye-teeth  must  be  cut  before  yon 
V'iBtiire  out  into  deep  water.  As  for  conscience,  as  I  before  intimated,  no  business 
|>iB  CBO  keep  one  and  succeed  in  the  world.  It  is  nothing  but  a  dead  weight,  always 
Wng  him  back,  when  it  is  evidently  his  interest  to  go  forward.  If  you  have  not 
jbeady  come  to  the  conclusion  to  discard  it,  I  must  beg  you  to  do  so,  by  all  means. 
■0  merchant,  with  a  conscience,  ever  gets  fat — no  such  a  one  ever  sleeps  well  of  nights, 
imert  with  perfect  truth,  when  I  say  that  I  never  feel  better  than  when  I  have  just 
^through  with  a  skinnhie  operation.  My  spirits  are  revived,  and  I  number  my 
N^vith  a  joTonsness  utteny  astonishing  to  weak  nerves. 

JV>  Dot  bo^e  at  what  some  call  lying.  **  Men  arc  bom  liars."  Lie  with  emphasis — 
■  with  seriousness — lie  with  impudence.  Never  lie  unless  you  can  see  a  chance  to 
■As  something  thereby — then  lie  boldly.  A  man,  especially  a  merchant,  who  always 
^  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  must  frequently  be  the  victim  of  disappoint- 
^^  He  cannot  succeed,  and  it  U  perfectly  useless  for  him  to  think  of  it  I  told  the 
^  ODoe,  and  I  have  repented  it  to  this  day.  I  lost  a  thfuisand  dollars.  I  could 
^9  made  it  Just  as  easy  as  winking.  Tliat  Rum.  singly,  is  not  much  to  me 
i^»  bat  just  think — ^in  the  ten  yeurs  since  I  committed  that  oficuco,  how  much  might 
Ihre  been  made  with  it  It  would  have  quadrupled  itself  at  the  least  calculation.  I 
4a  solemn  oath,  never  to  catch  myself  again ! 

Bs  always  on  hand.  Never  lose  a  chance.  Remember,  it  i.^  the  early  bird  thai 
>^  up  the  worm.  Eyery  human  gudgeon  is  hooked  up  by  somebody ;  so  take  your 
■oee.  The^  are  curious — show  them  your  elephant  Keep  a  little  good  liquor  to 
^  them  with.  Don*t  drink  yourself,  but  fill  them  to  the  muxzle  before  commencing 
^  They  purchase  with  desperation  when  about  half  or  three  parts  fuddled.  Any- 
■U  everything — nothing  comes  amiss.  Backbite  your  neighbors — declare  they  are 
Mves,  swindlers,  cheats,  thieves — wouldn't  trust  them  out  of  sight.  Then,  when  you 
ire  got  them  well  screwed  in  your  vice,  pqueeze,  until  they  are  ns  dry  as  dust  That 
tfce  way,  my  dear  nephew,  to  show  yourself  worthy  of  the  appellation  of  a  business 
IB,  and  to  do  honor  to  my  instructions.    Your  loving  uncle, 

MxaTiN  Takektheouob. 


SMU60LIS0  m  SPAI5. 

The  Madrid  Gazette  contains  a  decree  extending  the  line  of  custom-houses  through 
■  province  of  Zaragosa,  from  Justinana  and  Navarre,  as  far  as  the  province  of 
BMM,  Thia  measure  has  been  taken  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  smuggling  and 
•  complete  and  dangerous  organization  of  smugglers  in  that  department  The  gov- 
MMit  begina  to  find  that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  its  protective  system  without 
Mnt  to  emtomJioiisea  in  the  interior. 
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LANDLNG  A  STEA3IB0AT  PASSEVGER. 

The  Pouglikeepsio  Kugle  repurts  nn  iDterosting  law  case  wbkb  lias  recently  been deeUtii 
iu  the  Circuit  Court  of  Oyer  unJ  Termiuvr,  in  that  place.  It  seems  that  a  g«'nUflmei 
by  tlie  name  of  Whinfielcl,  belimging  to  Poughkeep-ie,  took  pas^ge  at  New  York  oi 
the  8tcaniU)at  Ort>gon,  buying  a  through  ticket  to  Albany,  as,  owii^  to  the  competi- 
tion, a  thniu^h  ticket  coulJ  bo  bought  for  a  letu)  price  than  a  way  ticket  Whestbi 
boat  reached  i^ou^hkeepyic,  Whinficld  offered  his  through  ticket  and  attempted  to  ^ 
ashore;  }>ut  the  ofticers  of  tlie  boat  forcibly  reflisted  him,  and  carried  him  agaimtbi 
will  to  AlUiny.  Whintiuld  brought  a  suit  a^in^^t  the  owners  and  officers  of  th«  boa] 
for  assault  and  false  im|.u-irtonment ;  contending  that  a  through  ticket  entitled  the  holdfl 
to  land  wherever  he  pleased  on  the  way.  The  court  sustained  this  position ;  rolflK 
that  a  throutrh  ticket  entitled  a  pass<'n;ror  to  land  at  any  place  where  the  boat  stopped 
and  thhi  iu  fact  all  the  pAsaen;rert!i  had  a  right  to  walk  ashore  at  any  place.  Tost  \ 
passenger  not  paving  his  passage,  when  dumauded,  was  liable  to  be  put  on  shore ifll 
mediately  ;  but  if  the  steamboat  came  to  Pougbkeeprie  or  any  other  dock,  a  pasMfl 
ger  who  had  not  pat<l  his  passage  had  a  rir^ht  to  go  a.«hore  without  any  detentitio  froc 
the  owners  or  ernph»yees  of  the  boat;  and  that  in  fact  tlie  owners  must  collect th 
passage  money  before  starting ;  and  that  if  not  collected  at  tluit  time,  it  was  a  deb 
and  to  be  collected  as  other  debts ;  and  that  it  was  false  imprisonment  to  detain  10 
passenger  from  landing.  Under  this  ruling  the  jury  found  a  verdict  of  $160  aodoatft 
against  the  captain,  clerk,  and  ticket  agent  of  the  Oregon. 

A  SELF. WINDING  OR  PERPETUAL  CLOCK. 

After  year;;  of  mathematical  lalxtr  ami  mechanical  results.  Professor  Willis,  of  Rop 
ester,  hA^  completed  and  has  now  in  constant  operation  a  self-winding  clock,  whii 
determines  the  seconds,  minutes,  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years  of  tid 
with  unfailing  accuracy,  continuing  in  constant  motion,  by  itself,  never  requiring 
be  wound  up.  never  running  down,  but  moving  ])crpetually  so  long  as  its  compoasCi 
exist.  It  might  e.asily  be  called  a  perpetual  motion,  and  it  is  so  in  one  sense,  but  U 
inventor  very  properly  makes  no  such  claim.  The  scientific  will  at  once  understaJ 
this  upon  inspection.  The  Rochester  fJenutcrat  says  that  the  clock  stands  upon  t^ 
uprights  about  nix  feet  high,  witli  a  large  highly-finished  diaL  Its  mechanism  is  J 
exposed  to  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  the  movement  of  its  simple  escapement  and  . 
direct  motion  is  as  plain  to  the  eye  as  the  truth  and  force  of  its  well  applied  prindpJ 
to  the  mind. 

BUSINESS  OF  DUBUQUE  IN  1861. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  city  council  of  Dubo^' 
Iowa,  that  the  number  (tf  t>teaniboats  that  arrived  there  during  the  boating  seAsos 
1851  was  353,  and  the  number  of  departures  852.  Dubuque  exported  4,S87  tc 
of  merchandise  of  the  value  of  $2S3,207  59 ;  and  imported  24,6ftS  tons  of  the  v«] 
of  $1,175,207  40.  The  number  of  immigrants  who  have  been  landed  from  steams 
we  find  to  bo  2,824.  The  articles  embraced  in  tJie  above  summary  of  exports  cooff 
chiefly  of  the  agricultural  prcnlucts  of  the  soil,  lead,  horses,  cattle,  and  bogs.  The  t 
ports  were  mostly  made  up  of  dry  goods,  groceries,  queensware,  madiinerY,  leatl* 
lumber  <&c.  The  amount  of  insurance  by  merchants  and  others  upon  exports  wa0 
and  about  thti  sum  of  $1,749,  and  that  paid  upon  imports  $8,814,  making  the  agg) 
gate  paid  for  insurance  the  sum  of  $10,563, 

OF  THE  COASTING  TRADE  BETWEEN  NEV?  YORK  AND  YIRGINIA. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New  York  on  the  20th  March,  1862,  "a 

empting  vessels  and  ])ersous  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  between  the  port  of  Kt^ 

York  and  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  from  Quarantine,"  as  follows : — 

Sec.  1.  Article  first,  title  second,  chapter  fourteen,  of  the  first  part  of  the  revin 
statutes,  entitled  of  the  place  of  quarantine,  and  the  vessels  and  persons  subject  therefa 
shall  not  npply  to  Vessels  and  persons  ent2:aged  in  the  coasting  trade  between  the  pa 
of  New  York  and  any  of  the  Capes  of  Virginia;  and  all  such  ressels  and  persoi 
may  at  all  times  enter  the  port  of  New  York  without  being  sulject  to  qnanuitiiM,  tt 
same  as  if  they  did  not  pass  to  the  souUi  of  Cape  Uenlopen,  except  in  case  there  m 
be  aicknesB  oa  board,  when  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  existing  proyiiioos  of  lawii 
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l*'-'Fiv€  Yean  iti  an  Englinh  Univertibf.  By  CuAaLRai  Astok  BaisTEU,  lut^;  Foun- 
datiou  Scholar  of  Triuity  Cullcg«,  Cambridge.  2  voU.  New  York:  U.  P.  rutnaiOt 
155  Broaiii^'av. 

Hr.  BrLsted*ft  book  Iins  a  right  to  u  place  oniony  the  latent  voyoges  to  unexplored 
regitxis,  and  by  the  side  of  the  last  jourm^y  t»  the  iotcridr  of  Africn.     Polar  soaH  and 
legions  are  rathur  better  known  to  the  Amcricnu  public,  than  the  mtxleji  of  life  and 
eoone  uf  ^tU(Jie8  in  the  Great  Kn^li»h  Universities.    Our  ignorance  in  thin  nntpeet,  it 
the  more  i^lriking  from  our  familArity  with  the  German   Univtr!4itie>',  with   which 
oomeroiu  biM>kit,  learned  and  familiar,  and  the  experience  of  many  m\  American  Ktudent 
have  made  us  acquainted.    In  the  colonial  timcb,  youu;;  American!*  of  adpinttion  used 
to  repair  to  the  Kngii^h  Univer9>iticd,  Imt  very  few  have  found  tht-ir  way  there  miiic*. 
Mr.  Briiited'ti  experience,  therefore,  was  something  unique  anrl  wt:)l  worlh  narrating 
Ifr.  Bris>ted  ha*«  very  decided  talent  for  descripti>»n,  the  minutunesi*  of  olwervation,  th» 
we  for  detaiN,  which  give  vividness  and  life.     His  pictures  of  univcrftify  life  are  as 
piquant  as  Howitt*8  similar  sketchos  of  G>Tman  student  life.    Havintr  gradnated  at 
Kew  Haven  al^o,  he  is  enabled  to  contrast  his  experience  of  the  American  with  the 
English  College  ityHtem,  mucli  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former.    The  book,  in  fact, 
unaer  a  narrative  form  is  much  more ;  it  is  a  formal  expose  of  the  defects  of  Americas ; 
daaeical  si'htdurdliip,  of  the  superiority  of  Knglish,  and  of  the  mode  by  whidi  ihm 
iaferiority  i-s  to  be  removed,  which  if«  the  Kub^titution  of  the  KnulUii  system.    W« 
COofeM   we   were    more    struck  in   Mr.    Bri^ted's   Contpanion,   with   the    jxtiiita  of 
rewmblance  than  of  difference,  between  the  English  and  American  system  of  college 
Itndy  aoJ  dii^ciplinc.    They  were  both  formed  on  the  same  model — the  monastic  discip- 
line; both  breathe  the  same  hchoo!  boy  spirit.    The  difference  i?  a  dilfereiiee  of  degree^ 
BOtofkind.     Tlie  American  collegian  ends  hi^  college  course  at  twenty,  the  Engliuli 
begins  at  about  that  age;  the  American  devoten  alN^ut  peven  vears  to  the  classics,  the 
Ii^lish  student,  «.wclve  or  more ;  and  above  all,  tlie  Knglish  8tui1ent  pnrhues  hid  course  at 
■  mature  ago.    But  the  system  \a  the  fiame ;  competition,  artificial  inciteroeut9,  coaches, 
Iteam,  petty  re^traintd,  study  to  (tass  examination,  not  to  learn.    The  fact  is^  England 
and  America  mu^:t  alike  acknowledge  the  literary  sovereignty  of  (iermany  in  classical 
learning.  The  best  labors  of  English  Hcholars consist  in  working  up  the  results  of  German 
erudition,  translating  German  treatises,  editing  German  editions.     What  is  Liddel  and 
Boott's  Lexicon,  cited  by  Mr.  Bristed  as  pro(.)f  of  Oxford  industry,  but  a  translation  in 
tiie  main  \     When  the  classics  are  studied  by  men^  as  a  profestfiiai,  such  results  may  be 
expected,  but  we  Ftudy  them  a^  an  inferior  branch,  preparatory  to  law,  tliviiiity,  or 
medicine,  not,  like  the  faculty  of  IMiilosopliy  in  Germany,  co-ordinate  with  them.    Mr. 
Bl'istod's  book,  however,  is  full  of  valuable  puggeptions ;    it  is  written  in  a  frank, 
manly  spirit,  with  much  earnestness,  and  withal  good  humor,  full  too  of  those  personal 
details  which  make  such  interesting  reading.    For  how  many  pleasant  lM3urs  is  the 
world  indebted  to  tho  amiable  egotism  of  its  PepyFCs  and  Bemeys  1     At  the  same  time 
^  We  cannot  too  much  applaud  this  race  instead  of  an  American  man  of  wcalUi  earnestly 
laboring  in  the  cause  of  good  letters.    We  think  Mr.  Bri»<ted  underrates  American 
■dbolarf>hip.     We  have  not  space  to  show  how ;  but  really  it  seems  scarce  confirmar 
tioD  of  his  complaint,  when  in  a  book  so  professedly  scholarly,  there  occur  such  errors 
ai  indaffimun  facile  andiisse,  etc.,  which  we  can  of  course  call  nothing  but  misprints. 
Is  it  impossible  to  have  Latin  and  Greek  correctly  printed  in  New  York  t 

t—ffarpf/s  Nrw  Monthly  Jfaffcuine.     Vol.  4.    December,  1851,  to  May,  1852.     Sva, 
pp.  863.     New  York :  Harper  <&  Brothers. 

A  fourth  volume  of  Harper's  Magazine  was  completed  witli  the  May  number.  It 
k  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  all  the  world  in  the  United  States  and  the  Canadae 
well  know,  that  nowhere  else  can  l>e  found  the  same  amount  of  agreeable  reading, 
at  the  same  expense,  as  in  these  pages,  llie  good  taste  of  the  work,  the  excellence 
of  its  rarieil  contents,  and  tlie  discrimination  in  their  choice  are  well  appreciated.  The 
aid  of  iuch  writers  as  the  Abbotts,  and  the  entertainment  and  instroction  of  their  ar- 
tSdes  cannot  be  too  highly  valued.  It  is  a  work  that  should  be  received  into  every 
iSunily.  Each  volume  improves  in  appearance.  Many  of  the  artVdeB  vn  t\v«M  \e%^ 
an  pivfuBeljr  illustrated  with  well  executed  cuU  Indeed  no  laboc  oc  CM^  aeMM  Xi^ 
batpMnd  to  make  tbia  work  mm  complete,  and  ta^ful,  and  peifec^  aa  yowV^^. 
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9^Philadeiphia  oi  it  i$  in  1852 :  Being  a  Correct  Guide  to  all  the  Pttblie  BwldimM: 
Literary,  Scientific,  and  Benevolent  hutitutiont ;  and  Placet  of  Amuument,  JU' 
markable  Object*,  Commercial  Wareh&tuet,  and  Wkoletale  and  Betail  StorM  in 
Philadelphia  and  itt  Vicinity,  With  IHuetratume,  and  a  Map  of  the  City  and  iU 
Environi,    By  R.  A.  Smith.     12ma,  pp.  462.    Philadelphia :  LindBaj  A  Blaklftoo. 

The  title  of  this  work  explains  its  coDteots  at  length.  It  is  sufficient  to  saj  thai  it 
ft  iasned  in  yerj  good  taste,  and  contains  many  well  executed  cuts. 

4ir^The  World  Here  and  There;  or  NoUe  of  Travelers,  From  ''Household  Words.'' 
Edited  by  Charles  Dickens.    Na  4, 12mo.,  pp.  281. 

f^— 2%«  Bxittenee  of  a  Chd  and  Human  Immortality  Philosophically  ConMdtrtd,  and 
ike  Tnt^  of  Divine  Revelation  Subetantiated.  By  J.  Boyex  Dooa.  ISma,  pp. 
f  16.    New  York :  Fowlers  and  Wells. 

This  author  is  a  pleasant  and  easy  writer.  In  his  discussion  of  the  rabject  of  tht 
Mfatenoe  of  the  Deity  he  has  presented  many  strong  facts  in  a  forcible  and  popular 
iuumer. 

m 

*  ^f^The  Hive  and  the  Honey-Bee  \  with   Plain  DirecHons  for   Obtaining  a  Con- 

mderable  Annual  Increaee  from  this  Branch  of  Bural  Economy.  To  which  i» 
•died  an  Account  of  the  Jjieeaut  of  Beet,  with  their  Remediee,  Also  Remarks 
OM  to  their  JStiemiet,  and  the  Beet  Mode  of  Protecting  the  Bees  from  their  At- 
taeks.    By  H.  D.  RicHAaDBOM.    With  illustrations  on  .wood.    8yo,  pp.  72.    New 

*  York:  C.  M.  Saxton. 

^4    Jhmrney  to  Iceland,  and  Travels  in  Sweden  and  Norway,    Translated  by  Chai- 
^  LOTTE  P.  CooFSE.     12mo.,  pp.  270.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam. 

Madame  Phei£fer,  the  author  of  this  volume,  is  the  woman  who  thro4gfa  cnrioet^ 
Bade  the  tour  of  the  world.  The  same  motive  led  her  to  Ireland.  She  is  shrewd, 
•ansible,  and  often  striking  in  her  observations,  and  the  reader  will  follow  her  with 
jnitrest  throughout  her  trip.  The  volume  forms  number  eight  of  Putnam's  Oheap 
library. 

^^^Les  Aventures  de  Telemaque,  file  dTJlysse.  Par  M.  Fenelon.  D*apres  Teditioa 
de  M.  Chaelks  Bru.v.    12mo.,  pp.  396.    New  York:  Leavitt  A  Allen. 

Fenelon's  Teleinachus  is  a  work  too  well  known  to  the  public  to  require  explana- 
tioo.  For  two  hundred  years  it  has  been  the  admiration  of  mankind.  This  editkn  is 
finoed  iu  very  good  tAstc,  in  clear  and  distinct  type,  and  substantial  paper.  The  sig- 
■Mcation  of  the  most  difRcult  words  is  added  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  and  a  brief 
eompendium  of  ancient  history  and  geography,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  to  increase 
the  ratelligibilitv  of  the  work,  is  placed  tft  the  close,  as  an  appendix.  We  have  never 
a  better  edition  for  youth. 


%^— Notes,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Book  of  Revelations,     By  Albeet 
Baenes.     12mo.,  pp.  606.    New  York :  Harper  A  Brothers. 

This  19  au  excellent  work  on  a  subject  upon  which  so  much  has  been  written, 
wtA  so  little  is  actually  known.  The  author  entered  upon  the  task  of  expositioB 
•qI  precisely  from  any  previous  purpose,  or  to  establibh  a  theory  of  his  own,  bat 
Mlhar  in  the  coarse  of  his  private  studies.  Finding  much  in  historical  writers  to  ooo- 
Irm  the  views  which  arose  in  his  own  mind,  he  was  led  to  complete  and  publish  them. 
Hit  well  known  ability  and  success  in  biblical  investigations  are  such  as  to  entitle  this 
~  to  a  cordial  reception. 


lO.'- Miscellanies.    By  Rev.  James  Maetineau.    12mo.,  pp.  472.    Boston:  Oroibr 
k  Nichols. 

The  contents  of  thi^  volume  consist  of  articles  which  have  heretofore  appeared  in 
Ike  Sngli^h  periodicals,  but  they  treat  of  such  high  themes,  and  possess  such  a  lofty 
tone,  clearness  of  moral  diticrimination,  affluence  of  imagery,  and  vigorous  precisioo 
of  language,  that  they  not  only  made  quite  an  impression  upon  their  first  appearance, 
but  have  been  regarded,  and  with  justice,  as  worthy  to  be  reproduced  in  a  mora 
permanent  form.  The  titles  of  some  of  the  articles  are  the  following : — **■  Hie  bai- 
tleof  the  Churches;**  '*The  Church  of  England f  ''Church  and  SUte;*'  *" Life  and 
onrrtspondence  of  Thomas  Arnold  ;'*  and  among  liberal  Christians  this  volume  will 
fiiidl  great  favor,  and  they  will  regard  its  appearance,  in  the  present  state  and  tebden- 
aie94>i  cpiaioo,  mb  werj  timely. 


Tks  Bo^kTrmik  Mi 

lihiKfii  <o l*#  OanniMm^:  mmAUm^U  Chtmtp  iktir  Bmrk  mmd 
^fni/ktmc€.    Bj  John  Hamiltok  Thoic.     ISmo,  pp.  400.     Boston :   Crosby  k 

All  scholars  and  deep  students  are  warned  off  from  these  pages.  They  ^e  designed 
br  the  unlearned ;  for  those  who  desire  religious  truth  with  simplicity,  sincerity,  and 
lore.  The  author  belongs  to  that  class  known  as  liberal  Christians,  and  while  he  die- 
^jrs  in  his  annotations  of  Paul's  Epistle  all  that  depth  of  thought  and  elegance  of 
uetioo,  peculiar  to  his  brethren,  yet  he  has  farther  advanced  than  is  usual,  into  a 
field  which  is  often  comparatively  overlooked.  He  not  only  believes,  but  feels  that  it 
is  tfaropgh  the  heart  alone  man  can  sympathize  with  whatever  exists  behind  the  ydl; 
that  th«  feelings  of  the  heart  are  the  ultimate  source  of  all  thought  and  all  acUoD  *, 
that  love  and  its  kindred  affections  only,  constitute  all  that  is  immortal  of  the  acqui- 
ntiooa  of  man  on  earth. 

11 — Tht  Two  Familie$ :  an  Episode  in  the  History  of  Chapelton,    By  the  author  of 
Bote  Douglas.    12mo.,  pp.  2<S1.    New  York :  Harper  A  Brothers. 

Some  very  agreeable  and  pleasing  scenes  will  be  found  in  these  pages,  and  the 
vhole  work  is  written  with  much  strength  and  force.  But  there  are  several  of  the 
diractera  strongly  depicted  which  are  destitute  of  any  attraction  whatever.  Indeed 
tibey  are  such  tlmt  scarcely  a  reader  can  desire  their  acquaintance.  These  are  blem- 
iihes  which  seriously  mar  what  might  have  been  made,  with  a  little  modification,  a 
iwy  attractive  tale. 

Mi—The  Eowadji  in  Syria,    By  Oso.  Wm.  Cuktib.    12mo.,  pp.  804.    New  York: 
Hsrper  &  Brothers. 

There  may  be  some  readers  who  will  be  pleased  with  this  work.  The  author  is 
hippy  in  the  selection  of  his  language,  which  is  generally  the  most  mellow  and  toll 
VQixia.  The  order  of  their  arrangement  is  less  harmonious,  and  often  made  at  the 
erpeoae  of  the  thooffht,  which  should  never  be  done.    There  are  many  pleasing  and 

Seeable  passages/but  nothing  which  the  reader  will  call  "  downright  good.*'  The 
ft  to  polish  and  finish  is  gluing  all  over,  and  often  there  is  a  far-fetchedness  in  the 
^^OQghts,  an  absence  of  that  truthful  and  natural  adaptation  to  the  subject  which  is 
'c^niite  to  agreeable  reading^f  every  kind.  It  is,  in  other  respects,  a  work  of  much 
^ter  taste  than  most  writers  possess,  though  art  has  done  more  than  nature  here, 
^e  do  not  desire  to  deter  any  reader  from  a  book  which  he  ought  to  poiisess,  and 
vto  is  worth  lar  more  than  the  mere  cost.  It  belongs  to  a  peculiar  and  difficult  de- 
P^vtmeot  of  composition,  and  we  have  examined  it  as  such. 

^^r^Tke  British  Colonies ;  their  History,  Extent^  Condition,  and  Resources.    By  R. 
^  Haetut.    Part  38.    New  York :  John  Tallis  <&  Co. 

.  A  finely  executed  portrait  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  embellishes  this  number.  In 
^  pages  the  history  of  the  colony  of  Cape  Town  during  the  year  1814  is  continued. 

l*^r«//t#s  ScHpture  Natural  History  for  Youth,    Fart  18.    18mo.    New  York: 
Job  Tallis  A  Co. 

It  eontains  sixteen  colored  and  finely  executed  plates  of  birds  which  are  mentioned 
IQ  scripture,  accompanied  with  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  outline  of  their  natn- 
■IfciUory. 

^^•^The  Illustrated  Atlas  and  Modem  History  of  the  World,    By  R.  M.  Martin. 
I'art  47.    New  York :  John  Tallis  A  Co. 

.  tliis  part  contains  a  beautiful  engraving  of  the  city  of  Edinburg,  and  some  addi- 
^^^  pages  of  the  Index  Gazetteer.  We  have  often  expressed  our  gratification  at 
^  elegant  execntion  of  these  maps. 

^^•-^LUUan  and  other  Poems,    By  W.  Maokwoeth  Peakd.    Now  first  collected.' 
I2ina,  pp.  290.    New  York  :  J.  S.  Redfield. 

It  it  a  very  unusual  circumstance  in  these  days  that  the  author  of  poems  of  so  much 
^t  IS  these,  should  never  attempt  the  task  of  their  collection  from  the  ephemeral 
pvblieations  in  which  they  have  first  appeared.  On  the  contrary,  the  labor  has  been 
^  in  this  country  for  an  English  poet  who  was  far  loo  careless  of  his  reputation, 
^  contents  of  tlie  volume  consist  of  numerous  pieces,  some  of  which  are  of  consid- 
^lUs  lei^lth,  and  others  are  quite  brief.  They  possess  a  delicate  sensibility  and  a 
lidttsisof  fimcy  intermingled  often  with  a  tone  of  sadness  which  imparts  to  Uiem  an 
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l9^Tk9  fjifg  anJ  Utt0r9  of  BmrthM  George  Niebukr,  wfih  Mmtftm^Uf  OhtMO* 
and  JvJlucHce.     liy  Citlvalikr  Bunsex  and  PsoFEiiSORfl  Beandis  and  LoKBBftL 

]2mo..  j)p.  563.    New  York  :  Harper  di  Brothers. 

A  large  prvrtioii  of  this  work  consists  of  letters,  and  extractBof  letter?,  by  Niebohr. 
It  is  iidt  a  selection  from  his  learned  and  general  correi^pnndence,  but  simply  bi» 
graphical.  It  tiiins  to  coniniunicate  whaterer  can  throw  light  upon  the  natural  a* 
pacities  and  di.*«po»LtiunB  of  thin  di:«tin|^uisbed  man ;  his  mental  development,  Ufl 
btudiof*,  hid  art  iiiid  liierature,  his  profound  sympathies  and,  not  le&s  his  faults  aod 
Tfeakne^^sc^.  Much  is  aUo  pret^entcd  respecting  his  public  career:  perhnps  to  as  gre«t 
an  extent  as  was  p(»S!-ible,  vhile  such  a  mass  of  his  memorials,  dispatches,  and  Tahi- 
ble  collections  of  letters  remain  inacces::<ible  to  the  public. 

19. — T/ir  L^fjinlativc  (Ju'nh ;  containinjj  all  the  Kules  for  conducting  Business  in  C<»* 
gress;  JitJ'er>uit*K  Alauual  and  the  Citizen's  Munuul,  in<*ludiiig  a  concise  System  si 
KuleH  of  Order,  founded  on  Coiigrt-S'>i<nal  Proceedings,  wiih  copious  Notes  and 
Marginal  References,  explaining  the  Kuhs  and  the  Authority  therefor;  <lesignedtQ 
ecouoniizti  Time  and  secun*  Uniformity  in  the  Proceedinf^s  of  all  Deliberative  At> 
semblies,  an<i  also  to  meet  the  Wants  of  every  private  Citiz>'n  who  dcbires  to  UD- 
dertitund  the  right  way  to  tmnsnct  public  business.  By  J.  B.  Bubleigh,  LU  D. 
8vo.,  ))p. '287.     i'hihidelphiu:  Lippincott,  Grambo  <jb  Co. 

The  title  of  this  work  amply  exphyns  the  fullness  of  its  contents.  Something  trf 
this  kind  seems  to  l)e  required,  which  6hall  serve  as  a  standard  authority  upcm  tht 
order  of  proceed i I ig-tjn  all  public  assemblies.  I1)is  is  the  only  work  with  which  WV 
are  acquainted  that  is  worthy  to  till  such  a  position. 

30.f— 37*«  Solar  System :  A  DewripUve  TreatiM  upon  the  Snn^  Afoon^  end  PlanfU, 
invlndhtg  an  Aicoimt  of  all  recntt  JJi9covfrie».  By  J.  R.  Hi.nd,  Secretary  of  tht 
Royal  Astronomical  SSociety.    I'Jmo.,  pp.  li)8.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam. 

A  series  of  w>>rk.-:  on  popular  and  practical  science  is  one  of  the  features  of  Pot- 
nam's  Popular  Library ;  and  this  volume  is  the  first  of  that  scries.  It  is  admirably 
udapteil  to  prudent  the  reader,  within  a  small  compass,  wiih  a  view  of  the  presenl 
state  of  astronomical  science,  cmbiaciug  the  recent  ditcoveries  in  astronomy »  and  iti 
last  results. 

21. — 7'he  Tfwperanre  TaUn.  By  Lrcius  M.  Saeokm*.  New  Illustrated  Ediiioa 
2  vols,  ill  ore,  TJuio.,  pp.  632.     Boston:  John  P.  Jewett. 

The  tcmperanctt  tales  of  Mr.  Snrgent  were  among  the  earliest  productions  devottd 
to  the  pro^rct-s  ol  tiiat  movement,  and  have  become  familiar  as  "household  wordSb" 
Tlicy  were  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  doing  good,  and,  we  believe,  it  is  uniTersalH 
acknowledged  that  they  have  been  eminently  successful  m  that  respect.  Hundreds 
of  thouyands  have  already  been  scattered  over  the  earth.  Editions  have  been  pub- 
lished in  England,  Scotland,  and  Botany  Bay,  at  Madras,  and  in  South  India;  and 
several  of  the  tales  have  been  translated  into  the  German  and  other  European  lan- 
guages. 7  he  present  edition  comprises  the  whole  seiies,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  bati 
edition  that  has  }-et  been  publibhed  of  these  standard  tales. 

22. — Ow  the  titudy  of  Word»»  By  R.  D.  Fbk.nch,  B.  D.  From  the  second  LondM 
Sedition.     12moM  pp.  286.    New  Yoik :  J.  S.  Redfield. 

These  lectures  (Ji  the  study  of  words  were  prepared  under  the  conviction  on  dM 
part  of  the  author,  that  there  were  many  words  m  our  language,  which  in  their  origin, 
changes,  and  piesetit  ut-e,  presented  historical  facts  extrtmely  interesting  and  instnio 
tivc.  A  considerable  iiuniber  of  such  words  treated  in  a  suitable  manner  to  illustratfl 
this  conviction  foim  the  contents  of  the  volume.  7he  reach r  will  s(Kn  be  convinced 
af  the  correctness  of  these  views,  and  find  in  those  pages  much  that  is  useful  and  utcr- 
aiting  relative  to  many  words  and  synonyms. 

U.— AVto/K/»onarv  Mtmnriah,  Evtbracivg  Pofws  by  the  Jieii.  W.  Whteter  CoMtt 
Fubihhtd  in  ri78,  vith  an  Appendix  Containing  Burgoyne**  Proe/ammtum  im 
Burletuf He,  decide.  Edited  by  Siuulj*  Dodu.  12mo.,  pp.  69.  New  York:  M, 
W.  Doild. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  poetic  pieces  published  in  Revolutionary  timeti  Of  coom 
they  breath  the  spirit  of  the  day.  'Iheir  poetic  merit  is  incciisidcrable,  but  aa  iHofr 
tratife  of  Eeventysix,  they  are  curious  and  striking. 
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U.-~KiijktM  in  a  Bfoek-HouH ;  or  Sketches  of  Border  Life:  Emhraeivfi  Aiff^enlureM 


Among  the  Indiaug^  Tettts  of  the  Wild  Iluntern^  and  hxph»iln  of  Lofdcr  Ilrrvti  of 
tkt  HV</.  By  HKxar  0.  Watsox.  With  numerous  IHustratiune.  8yo.,  pp.  448. 
FluTadelphia :  Lippincott,  Orambo  ds  Co. 

Hie  plan  of  tLi»  work  ia  such  as  to  unite  the  interest  rtf  the  novel  with  the  useful- 
Ki  of  hiiitory.  Under  thi.t  freedom  the  author  descrilMW.  in  most  do  wing  terms, 
UiridDai  adventures  amon^  the  Indians  of  the  West.  True  in  th^ir  ^ttieral  outlines 
ind  tbf ir  more  impfirtant  features  they  are  ckt'tch<Ml  T.-ith  a  livi>]i[icNS  of  fnncy  and  a 
fclbtns  (if  spirit,  which  is  wanting  in  the  mere  historirul  description.  The  ronder  can 
ken  obtain  a  better  idea  of  Western  life  in  those  early  days,  than  if  they  were  writ- 
Inwith  more  tameness.  He  can  scarcely  fail  to  be'  interested  in  all  i)arts  of  this 
ToioRie. 

%-Hfrmne9  of  ID»tory.  Illustrated.  Edited  by  Mart  E.  IIewett.  ISmo.,  pp.  SS5. 
Kev  York :  Cornitih  A  Lamport. 

The  design  of  this  volume  is  to  present  within  moderate  Hmit-s,  t*kpti'hen  of  the 
Ufeiof  Women  rendered  illustrious  by  their  her(li^m  and  virtues.  \u  ViA  rontnins  the 
■MDW  of  Semirflmifi,  Nictoris,  Zenobia.  Bondiren.  Ber(Mi«;ertn.  T^nnni,  Joan  of  Arc, 
lithella  of  Ciistile,  Ann  Bolyn,  Lady  Jane  (rrey.  tl'c,  C'tmpri>iiip:  sixteen  in  all.  The 
iketdiei,  which  are  spirited,  are  chiefly  pergonal,  brief,  and  intereHtiii?.  1'hey  ere 
cufa  loeuupanied  with  a  portrait  executed  with  more  tliun  ordinary  skill  and  taate. 

Uj^Rftearch^»  Kenpeeiinp  AmericuA  Venpnciun  and  hi$  Vojfane»,  Py  Viscounr 
SiTTCsKV,  Ex- Prime  Minister  of  Portugal.  Translated  by  K  V.  Cujldk.  ISaio., 
pp.S'.*l.    Boston :  Little  <&  Brown. 

lliiKvarkis  from  an  intelligent  and  accomplished  sourro,  whatevpT  *hp  nnthor 
BiT  he  politically  at  home;  and  the  reader  will  quickly  beer  me  enli-ied  in  its  inves- 
tigatinn?.  They  relate  to  many  important  particulars  in  the  life  of  an  uncietit  naviga- 
ItfiThich  have  lost  none  of  their  interest  through  the  lapse  of  time. 

!1— /n'cn  and  other  Potmt.  By  IlARvrv  IIibbabd.  12ino.,  pp.  Un.  Boston 
TiekDor,  Reed  A  Fields. 

The  poems  flow  from  a  highly  culttvated,  artlHic  pen.  The  reader  will  find  in 
Acm  much  that  is  polished  and  skillfully  said,  with  many  nice  conceptions  and  pleat- 
iiglkiicies.  But  they  possess  few  traces  of  that  fine  pfjrtic  fancy  which  t-tamps  the 
^t  poet ;  or  that  exuberance  of  soul  which  mellows  all  that  fancy  paints  or  imag- 
■itioD  conceives. 

N.— Tike  Approackintr  Oriith :  Beintf  n  Rerirw  of  Dr.  Bu»hneir»  renent  Leehtren  an 
&tfematurali9m.  By  Andrew  Jacksox  Da  via.  8vo.,  pp.  22  L  New  York :  Pub- 
Ktted  by  the  Author. 

In  these  pages  the  author  has  endeavored  to  meet  the  question  of  nationalism  or 
8ape^latur»li^m,  which  he  regards  as  the  great  one  of  the  day.  Uo.  plants  himself 
vpon  that  sense  of  repugnance,  which  a  large  portion  of  mankiid  entertain  toward  the 
dtreaie  views  of  an  antiquated  theology.  Regarding  this  repufrnnnre  as  the  trae 
vwce  of  mankind,  he  proceeds  to  examine  the  views  and  doctrines  of  Supernatural  inn. 
^re  is  great  vigi«r.  energy,  and  cleamesH  in  this  thought,  with  a  directness  and  force 
Alt  carry  their  peculiar  weight  with  them. 

W-— il  BUigraphieal  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  Paintcrft,  Entjravtr^  Seulptort,  and 
ArehiiettiL    From  Ancient  to  Modem  Timet;  with  the  MunortramH^  Ciphers,  and 
Molit  wed  bif  Dintin^iahed  ArtittK  to  Certify  their  M'brkM.    By  Rev.  S.  Sfoohkb, 
A  E  H.  D.    *8vo,  Noa.  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  6,  7.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam. 
In  ten  numbers  this  work  will  be  completed.    Tlie  extent  and  variety  of  its  con- 
Mi  is  apparent  from  the  title.    One  wtmders  how  it  is  possible  for  an  individual  so 
folly  and  completely  to  investigate  so  extensive  a  field.    This  is.  l>owcver,  explained 
^  the  author  in  his  statement,  that  he  has  devoted  to  it  his  lei^sure  for  tw<'nt.y  years. 
Bb  aim  hM  been  to  give  the  cream  of  the  whole  history  of  the  fine  arts  in  such  • 
fcna  th«t  all  can  afford  to  buy  and  read.    The  biographical  notices  are  no  less  instme- 
^n  *>*»"  interesting ;  particularly  in  the  department  filled  by  the  ancients.    Amer- 
iai  art  it  alpo  cnrefully  and  extensively  noticed ;  on  thenrbolc  the  luver  of  the  arta 
v31  be  greatly  plMmd  with  this  work. 
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30/— 7%#  Ah  Jommml/or  Uay  and  Jutu,    New  York :  Gtoofge  Virtoe. 

niese  two  nombera  contain  some  rerj  fine  eneraTingB.  "  Hie  Mother,"*  in  the 
number  is  executed  with  great  skill  and  is  a  fine  display  of  art  **  Juliet  an 
Nurse."  \»  poorly  done  :  ^'Crosriing  the  Ford/*  in  the  maj  number  is  well  desij 
"*  The  Sea-shore* in  Holland,"  is  quite  picturesque  and  striking.  The  smaller  cut 
engravings  are  chiefly  well  executed  specimens  of  art  in  former  days.  The  tc 
unusually  full  in  its  descriptions  of  works  of  art,  and  is  quite  instnietiTe  as  wf 
entertaining. 

Zl^BotfdeiCi  JUwirationt  of  Skakspeare.    Farts  4S  A  43.    New  York :  S.  Spc 

No.  42  contains  an  engraving  of  a  scene  in  the  third  Act  of  Henry  YIIT.  and  an 
from  the  fifth  Act  in  Ciiriolonus.  They  ore  better  done  than  usual ;  the  person 
numerous  and  their  pcriiuiid  oud  postures  are  natural,  and  tlieir  countenances  ex^ 
ive  of  much  fine  sentiment.  In  the  next  part  the  engravings  represent  a  scene  i 
fourth  Act  of  Timon  o[  Atheusi  and  in  the  fourth  Act  of  Titus  Andronicus.  ' 
are  good,  but,  perhaps  inferior  in  expression  to  those  of  the  previoos  number. 

B2.— Memoir  of  Rev,  SUphcH  B.  Smith.  By  T.  J.  SAwrxa.  limo.,  pp.  428.  Be 
Abel  Tompkins. 

Thin  is  a  biography  of  an  active,  laborious,  and  resolute  man,  who  rose  to  hif 
fluence  and  dusunctiun  amon-;  tlie  Uiiiversalidt  denomination  of  Christians. 

38j — Connot :  A  Sketch  of  a  Physical  DeKription  of  the  Univfrw.  By  Albxi 
Vox  HuNBOLT.  Tran»iuted  from  the  C4erman  by  E.  L.  Otte  A  B.  H.  Paul.  ^ 
12ino.,  pp.  'io4.    Xew  Yurk:  Harper  k  Mtoa. 

The  work  of  this  emiuent  m'tu,  lias  been,  in  parts,  so  long  before  the  public  tl 
has  become  well  known  and  justly  esteemed.  This  is  the  fourth  and  latest  vc 
now  re-priuted  for  the  first  time  iu  tliis  country  by  the  Messrs.  Harper. 

31. — Oraect  and  Powers  of  the  Christian  Life.  By  A.  D.  Mato.  ISmo.,  pp 
Boston :  Abel  Tompkins. 

It  is  good  to  turn  away  from  the  dry  and  barren  skt.'leU>n  of  theology  which  is 
siides  forced  upon  the  (^aaso  of  the  public,  to  a  work  like  this  which  has  flesh  and 
and  sinews  and  life.    It  contains,  to  a  large  degree,  the  spirit  of  Chrifttianity  w 
peculiar  geniality  and  richness,  and  buoyancy,  and  happiness,  and  is  worth  hundr 
massive  tomes  of  the  usual  character.    It  is  written  m  good  taste  and  in  a  culti 
style. 

85. — Biographical  lAteraria :  or  Biographical  Sketches  of  my  LiUrary  Lift 
Opinioiu,  By  Samvkl  Taylor  Oolehidoe.  Fom  the  second  Lontlon  editioc 
pared  for  puUication,  in  part,  bv  the  late  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge ;  oompIete< 
and  publisned  by  his  widow.    LtOrgo  12mo.,  pp.  802.    New  York :  Wm.  Oon 

Of  all  the  works  of  Coleridge,  this  is  the  one  that  has  proved  most  acceptable  i 
pnUicy  and  which  presented  tbe  fullest  and  must  correct  idea  of  the  man  bit 
His  conversation,  his  opinions  on  literary  men  and  subjects,  brief  essays,  ^,  wi 
here  presented  in  a  very  agreeable  and  m^itructive  maiuMr.  Much  credit  is  due 
publiahvr  for  bringing  out  this  valuable  work  and  for  the  tasteful  manner  in  wb 
fuu)  been  duue. 

3d. — The  Ycor-Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art ^  Exhibiting  the  moat  Jmportani 
cover ies  and  Improvements  of  the  Past  Ytar^  in  Mechanics  and  the  Useful  ^ 
Natural  Phifosuphy^  Electricity,  Chtmistry^  Zoology  and  Botany^  Geology  am 
ography^  Sfeteorology  and  Astrononny.    By  JuBX  Timm.     12mo.,  pp.  327. 
adelphiu :  A,  Hart. 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  science  or  its  progress,  willplacit  a  peculiar 
upiin  this  volume.    It  is  a  history  of  science  during  the  past  year.    It  embraces  i 
Invention  and  discovery  of  importance,  and  these  ore  described  in  brief  and  coi 
hcnsive  terms. 

%1, —Falkland;  a  Novel.  By  Sir  E.  L.  Bclwkr.  Svo.,  pp.  99.  Philadelphi 
B.  Peterson. 

38. — Jleiuorse,  and  other  Tales.  By  G.  P.  R.  Jaicxs.  8vo.,  pp.  134.  New  1 
Bunce  A  Brothers. 
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Art.  I.— INFIUENCB  OF  COIinBCB  UFOK  LAW. 

MtienTvmB— coMHimcB— TBI  LAmm  ■xpAHDuro,  •uuuis,  ahb  •uakkms  law— tu  baklt 

UWI-^niB  KOMAV  flrmiM— TMB  ■aSLUH    AVD    AMBUCAJI   flTtTBM    ■TUICnS  TBI  nFLVBBOB 
•f  MBMBmcA. 

Tqxaos  of  the  earth  is  the  first  of  arts.  Ordained  by  the  Deity,  it  is  es- 
leDtisl  to  natural  and  social  existence,  and  forms  the  basis  of  dvilisation  and 
Wealth.  The  artisan,  merchant,  and  mariner,  are  fed  mainly  by  the  &rmer ; 
who,  in  affording  support  to  life,  contributes  to  the  first  principle  and  desire 
of  oar  nature.  Henoe,  primary  encouragement  and  encomium  are  demanded 
bj  this  pursuit  The  ancients  with  propriety  venerated  the  plow ;  and  offered 
gratulations  to  the  successful  husbandman.  If  culture  of  the  earth  were 
neglected,  where  could  moral  and  intellectual  culture  be  sustained  f  or,  with- 
out rural  districts  to  produce  superabundant  sustenance,  whence  would  cities 
derive  nutriment  f 

The  man  who  stands  upon  his  own  soil,  who  feels  that  by  the  laws  of 
the  land  in  which  he  lives — ^by  the  laws  of  civilized  nations — ^he  is  the  right- 
fel  and  exclusive  owner  of  the  land  which  he  tills,  is  by  the  constitution  of 
our  nature  under  a  wholesome  influence  not  eauly  imbibed  fix>m  any 
other  source.*  The  necessary  labor  performed  in  this  pursuit  contributes  to 
mvigorate  health,  and  to  enhance  human  zest  and  enjoyment  The  domain 
the  farmer  improves,  and  the  trees  planted  by  his  own  hand — inciting  his 
heart  by  expectation— seem  to  him  as  friends ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
toil  and  care  bestowed,  is  the  ardency  of  his  attachment  Continued  com- 
munion, too,  with  the  many  operations  of  nature,  inspires  generous  senti- 
ments in  the  human  breast    Thus  agriculture,  the  primary  employment  of 
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mankind  and  the  seminarj  of  steadiness  and  virtue,  is,  at  onoe,  the  founda^ 
tion  of  a  nation's  glorj  and  the  bulwark  of  its  liberty.  It  is  the  supply 
and  defense  of  other  pursuits :  the  substantial  timber  of  wealth  and  domin- 
ion. Out  of  it  arise  the  unpolished  materials  and  raw  productions  for  many 
a  science,  and  the  elementary  interests  of  enlightened  government. 

Yet  this  pursuit  accomplishes  its  end  by  easy  and  sure  methods,  and 
usually  requires  exertions  of  ordinair  powers  without  exposure  to  hazard 
or  danger.  Its  estimation  is  diminished  in  the  presence  of  many  parsniti 
more  precarious  and  unstable ;  those  pursuits  which,  often  requiring  leas 
rustia  and  more  refined  acquirements,  demand  talents  more  rersalile  with 
greater  exposure  to  vicissitudes  and  ventures. 

The  sphere  of  the  husbandman  is  limited  ;  showing  less  elegance  and  skiH 
than  rusUc  and  nigged  utility.  Supplying  deman£  of  nature,  it  is  in  a 
great  degree  a  stranger  to  cultured  taste  and  finish,  as  well  as  to  many  re- 
finements and  luxuries.  Yet,  bound  by  many  ties  to  a  single  locality,  the 
agricultor  in  general  is  patriotic  and  loyal.  He  possesses  habits  rather  mo- 
notonous than  migratory ;  with  opinions  aud  manners  bat  little  inclined  to 
change.  Clearing  and  cultivating  the  soil,  methods  perhaps  of  hunting  and 
fishing,  the  care  and  rearing  of  stock,  with  the  plainer  domestic  arts  and  en- 
gagements, secure  his  attention.  Digging  of  wells,  regulation  of  roads^ 
erection  of  bridges,  habitations,  bams  and  mills,  together  with  edifices  for 
education  and  divine  worship,  are  calls  upon  his  toil.  Here,  resort  ia  had 
to  mechanic  arts  affording  implements  and  utensils  necessary  in  these  Ubor^ 
with  those  needed  in  the  plainest  domestic  manufactures.  Articles  needful 
for  comfort  are  mainly  fabricated  by  the  females  of  the  household.  Dili- 
gent attention,  with  patient  industry,-  keeps  at  bay  the  enemies  of  content- 
ment Games  and  sports  of  society  are  athletic  and  valiant ;  and  efibrta  at 
endurance  and  hardihood  are  feats  most  praiseworthy  and  pleasing. 

The  seasons  rotate  with  their  influences  and  proi^uctions,  while  little  ob- 
scurity attends  the  Creator's  unfoldings.  The  farmer,  observing  the  progress 
of  nature,  fences  and  fertilizes  his  fields,  and  maintains  productive  his  in- 
dosures.  He  delves  and  plows  with  a  mind  to  tillage,  and  develops  the 
strength  of  the  steed  and  ox  in  the  toil  of  his  domain.  He  is  diligent  U> 
know  of  his  flocks  and  herds,  and  to  attain  food  and  clothing  for  his  hoose' 
hold.  Meditating  upon  the  beauties  and  bounties  of  nature,  his  mind  i» 
oftener  quieted  to  repose  than  quickened  into  action.  To  the  hazard  of  eo»- 
'flagration  he  is  but  little  exposed.  Perils  attending  agitated  waves  of  the 
ocean  seldom  awaken  his  concern.  Afar  from  speculative  adventorea  and 
risks  of  precarious  circumstances,  he  is  seldom  annoyed  by  flnctuatioBS  of 
trade  or  fanciful  turns  of  fashion.  When  the  han^est  arrives,  he  fiUa  hi» 
bams  and  oribs ;  and  his  toil  is  rewarded  in  the  abundance  of  his  increaae. 
Revulsions  and  panics,  with  sudden  and  overwhelming  reverses  ia  trade, 
find  him  as  unconcerned  as  do  city  tumults  awakened  by  gusts  of  humao 
passion.  The  simple  grandeur  of  his  rural  state  is  exempt  from  all  oom- 
plenty  of  business  relations,  and  he  lives  free  from  that  manifold  oolUsioD 
of  interests  encompassing  denizens  of  cities. 

What  arts  soever  are  gmned  different  from  the  least  mature  and  refined, 
the  most  rustic  and  simple,  come  from  other  branches  of  society  than  the  ag- 
ficnltural.  Without  barter  or  Commerce,  total  possessions  would  be  indi- 
genons  productions ;  while  society  would  continue  with  few  conveniences 
and  comforts.  Locked  up  within  a  single  domain,  uninitiated  in  remote 
and  foreign  observation,  and  destitute  of  distant  exchanges  and  examples,  a 
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■ni{^  and  monotonoas  existence  would  be  perpetual.  Is  it  not  Commerce 
tbt  emblazons  characteristics  of  those  who  appear  on  the  ooean,  that  the- 
ater of  enterprise  and  highway  of  nations  f  Does  not  Commerce  prompt 
the  ereedon  of  extensive  granaries^  suggest  internal  improvements  and  Ur 
eilitate  transportation  and  travel?  Is  it  not  Commerce  that  enables  the  ag- 
neoltorist  to  study  traditions  and  scan  the  customs  and  manners  of  other 
latioosf  Ideas  upon  tilth-producing  smls,  merits  of  domestic  animals,  with 
whL  mcrdiandise  and  novel  and  marvelous  objects,  come  floating  to  the 
fimer  on  the  tide  of  Commerce. 

Among  the  foremost  aspects  of  Commerce  is  that  of  exchange,  gpft  for 
gift.  In  daily  intercourse,  m  the  friendly  circle,  in  the  great  life  of  the  peo- 
ple, everywhere  seeing  thrift  and  prosperity,  see  we  also  trade.  *^  Com- 
■erce,"  saya  Justice  Story,  **^  undoubtedly  is  traffic ;  but  it  is  something  more. 
It  is  interoourae.'*  Surplus  agricultural  and  manufactural  with  scientific  pro* 
doctions,  are  taken  to  foreign  lands  ;  and  returning  messengers  bring  innu- 
■tfable  commodities  to  increase  varieties  and  quicken  ingenuity  of  home. 
^  ihips'  bottoms  imperceptibly  accumulate  bamacies,  so  ideas  enure  to  those 
^D^aged  in  trade.  Exchanges  and  interviews  in  amplifying  means  of  eru- 
Aioo,  illuminate  the  understanding.  Traflic  appearing,  the  bugle  sounds, 
^nkeniag  pursuits  of  science ;  and  Commerce  calb  out  and  arraya  the  oper* 
atnres  of  prepress.  Giving  play  to  affluent  energies,  sallying  out  in  search 
^pin  and  instmction,  and  emiting  incitements  to  scrutiny.  Commerce 
w]Ses  domains  of  discernment  and  skill  It  elicits  and  confers  on  rough 
■Mai  real  and  fancied  utility.  It  urges  mechanic,  manufiictural,  and  ar- 
Me  ezperimentB  to  elaborate  attention ;  and,  in  affording  a  broad  capacity 
^  edoo^ion  and  science,  makes  special  pursuits  of  many  departments  of 
bMrledgei 

Art  thrives  most 
Where  Commeree  has  enriched  the  hostj  coast; 

He  eatohes  all  improvements  in  hbi  iligbt^ 
Spreads  foreign  wonders  in  his  ooontry's  sight; 

Imparts  w£it  others  have  invented  well. 
And  stirs  his  own  to  match  them  or  ezceL* 

OoOiiioiis  of  interests  quicken  human  eneigies,  and  competition  animates 
^tde.  Sciences,  flourishing  most  in  each  othei^s  vicinity,  the  commercial 
iiietrcpofis  presents  them  m  their  most  improved  phases.  Here  intricate 
poiitienfl  are  prolific  in  their  demands,  and  necessity  is  compelled  to  many 
^Qiite.  Distinction  of  circumstances  and  diversities  of  condition  mul- 
^.  Partnerships,  corporations,  and  combinations  appear.  Varieties  of 
ivoeitioiis  advance  the  public  good ;  aflbrding  aptitudes,  profoundness,  and 
^iitiie  emulation  to  the  community.  In  thus  contributing  to  thrift  and 
^riiglitenment,  Commerce  causes  an  influx  of  pursuits  demanding  the  guid- 
>tee  of  law. 

Bsactments  attend  traffic,  and  lead  barter  in  proper  channels.    The  past 

CitB  laws  preventing  artificers  from  leaving  their  country ;  and  native 
og  and  manufscturing  interests  (encouraged  to  independence)  have 
l^eea  protected  from  the  crippling  power  of  free  foreign  competition.  Com- 
BKioe,  not  being  discriminating  in  its  importations,  law  has  been  invoked 
todbtribate  the  useful  and  necessary,  rather  than  the  useless  and  evil. 
^Wated  and  spurious  commodities  have  been  excluded  by  enactments,  and 
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duties  have  been  imposed  on  frivolous  luxuries.    Commeroe  thus  ffo 
ui|(<es  enterprises  to  diffuse  advantageous  pleoty  over  the  land.     Ye 
volve,  and  innumerable  products  of  other  climes,  flEUiilities  of  comfort, 
ioQB  &brics  and  sparkles  of  invention,  are  wafted  on  the  wings  of  trax 

Extreme  thirst  for  riches  and  love  of  competition  may  too  advento 
nm  into  speculations.  These  may  drive  commercial  credit  to  an  am 
decree ;  causing  excessive  supplies  to  precede  demands  with  oonseqnei 
and  miseries.  Or,  peradventure,  the  currency  or  other  medium  of  ; 
may  by  ill  legislation,  prevent  ease  and  r^ularity  of  commercial  oper 
Crises  like  these  are  deplorable ;  yet  the  history  of  Commeroe  is  not  a 
ger  to  them.  The  M  of  the  improvident  and  prodigal  with  the  imp 
and  unfortunate,  like  the  tower  oi  old,  is  a  warning  to  the  surroundini 
titude.  Having  scattered  its  effects,  the  crisis  passes.  Commerce,  it  n 
influences  the  passage  of  a  '*  Bankrupt  Law,"  and,  thus  disenihrallet 
sues  the  tenor  of  her  way. 

Established  on  a  substantial  basis,  enlivening  Commeroe  vibrates  w 
pulsations  of  the  nation.  Eventually  its  voice  is  heard  in  every  avi 
the  land — ^its  advantages  are  secured  in  every  rural  retreat — its  infloi 
felt  in  every  department  of  government  Conmierces  urges  a  c 
against  uncouthness  and  all  things  unseemly ;  and  lays  open  the  i 
pathway  of  national  grandeur.  It  encourages  the  neat,  the  el^^ 
beautiful ;  taking  to  Uie  highest  point  the  contrivances  and  inventioi 
minister  to  the  graces  and  comforts  of  life.  It  caters  to  the  taste  foatc 
Him  who,  reigning  supreme,  has  attired  his  whole  creation  in  oountlea 
of  elegance  and  beauty ;  painting  the  flowers,  giving  the  rose  its  fraj 
throwing  out  the  arch  of  the  rainbow,  tipping  the  wing  of  the  bin 
gold,  and  filling  the  air  with  music  Scientific  agriculture,  gardeniii( 
ticulture,  keep  accompanying  pace  with  opulent  Commerce.  ThroUj 
influence  of  Commerce,  the  temple  of  Solomon  arose ;  and  elegant 
tecture,  painting,  and  statuary,  with  the  loftiest  decorations  of  nations 
nificence,  owe  &eir  amplest  conceptions  to  maturity  in  this  pursuit 
globe  is  girdled  by  Commerce ;  by  her  the  truths  of  nature  are  i 
Does  she  not  navigate,  discover,  explore  f  Does  she  not  ransack  coni 
ascend  in  the  air,  and  dive  into  the  ocean  f  Does  she  not  penetrate  th< 
scale  mountains,  and  traverse  deserts?  With  her  are  found  the 
commodities  of  traffic,  and  the  many  pursuits  of  science.  By  her 
all  that  is  fascinating  and  wonderful  in  nature,  and  all  that  is  curie 
beautiful  in  art :  all  that  human  kind  has  of  wit  or  wisdom,  of  eloqn 

§enius,  of  ingenuity  or  science.     Here  we  discover  the  field  of  natu 
epartments  of  artifice  and  handiwork,  the  Acuities  of  mind,  explc 
the  ODerations  of  trade,  and  traced  by  the  regulations  of  law. 

Before  Commerce  becomes  brisk  or  busy  marts  engage  in  enterprisi 
are  few.  But  society  in  emerging  from  a  simple,  natural  state,  to  ) 
ficial  and  refined  condition,  brings  with  it  innumerable  development! 
corresponding  enactments.  In  adding  opulent  scope  to  language,* 
merce  throws  out  a  potent  influence  upon  law.  "  There  is  no  such  ' 
to  the  degradation  of  the  savage,''  says  Trench,  **  as  the  brutal  pov 
his  language ;  nor  is  there  anything  that  so  effectually  tends  to  ke 
in  the  depus  to  which  he  has  fallen."  Traffic  in  its  progress  mee 
terms  to  which  the  language  was  a  stranger  at  its  first  moldings. 
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iomtigatioiif  eliciting  Dew  ideas  and  acting  the  neologist,  it  lights  the  torch 
of  ioformation  and  penetrates  the  recesses  of  the  temple  of  truth.  The 
liDgnage  of  trade,  enridiing  itself  hoth  hy  terms  borrowed  from  many  lan- 
guages and  from  novel  inventions  and  discoveries,  becomes  fluent  and  volu- 
win  capacity,  and  fertile  and  copious  in  thought  And  through  these 
Nooeeses,  Commeice  elaborates  tiie  science  of  law.  *'  Our  laws,"  says  Lord 
BaooQ,  "  are  mixed  as  our  language ;  and  as  our  language  is  so  much  the 
lidlNr,  the  laws  are  the  more  complete.'^ 

MtxiniB  and  distinctions  maintained  in  a  rude  and  merely  gregarious  oon- 
£&»!,  differ  extensively  from  those  held  by  enlightened  men  under  a  liberal 
goremment  A  narrow  scope  of  comprehension  or  of  action,  and  a  paucity 
of  hws  are  inseparable ;  while  a  broad  sphere  of  civil  authority  and  exten- 
five  trade  possess  numerous  enactments  with  many  questions  for  adjudica- 
tion. Growing  transactions  with  newly  arising  exigencies,  call  for  adapting 
ititates ;  and  every  flourishing  government,  in  augmenting  its  pursuits  and 
population,  expands  the  number  with  the  scope  of  its  enactments.  Civil  and 
tfimhud  remedies  and  regulations  accumulate  and  become  complex  as  well  in 
proportion  to  increasing  opulence  and  population,  as  to  the  securities  of- 
wed  to  the  reputation,  liberties,  and  lives  of  the  people.  Where  man  is 
KtiTe  in  elidting  every  ability  and  exertion,  every  truth  and  knowledge, 
ttictments  preside  with  every  check  and  restraint  Every  progression  in  so- 
detjr  evolves  new  duties,  extends  refined  sentiment,  and  binds  ue  conscience 
to  imect  new  rights.  Laws  are  based  upon  some  well  established  princi- 
ple of  human  nature  or  upon  some  principle  or  reason  of  policy,  authority, 
«  nuR^,  or  of  decency  of  balance,  or  harmony ;  and  though  it  be  maintained 
Ait^beuig  simple,  but  few  are  required;  yet,  where  mature  civilization  with 
varied  avocations  and  copious  truths  prevail,  statutes  and  authorities  will  be 
dNmdant  Decisions  and  court  opinions  being  plainly  conclusive,  it  is  gen- 
ttilly  admitted  that  all  laws  are  founded  upon  common  sense.  Yet  what 
iieommoQ  sense  but  a  judicious  application  of  ascertained  principles  to 
^gi  as  they  are  f  A  populous  commercial  community  b  a  fertile  field 
prol^  m  ascertained  principles.  Its  intelligent  sovereignty  hovers  over  a 
'anufieation  of  human  affairs,  which  baffles  isolated  considerations  while  it 
gttrds  an  intricate  collection  of  interests.  Laws  and  decisions  are  so  nu- 
iMious  that  variety  may  be  taken  for  confusion  of  enactments ;  and  compli- 
^M,  for  contradictory  cases.  Hence  arise  the  nice  and  subtle  distinctions 
^  cktfacteristie  of  the  law.  A  single  and  apparently  trivial  fjEu^t  may  qual- 
■fy>  restrain,  or  enlarge  an  established  rule.  Hence,  also  flows  that  necessity 
vr  perpetual  activity  of  judicial  tribunals ;  and  for  those  multiplying  reports 
^  oecided  cases,  which  render  the  law  so  emphatically  an  accumulating 
•Anoe. 

With  trade  appear  distinct  authorities  and  rules  as  maritime  and  com- 
■ittdai  remedies.  Courts  of  admirality,  guarding  righta  springing  from 
^■tiioe  contracts  or  services,  afford  their  authority ;  and,  having  exclusive 
<>nl  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  their  sphere  is  broad  *  while  their  **  process 
**eq»  the  seas.^  The  Law  Merchant  or  Lex  Mercatoria,  as  a  body  of 
littges,  is  both  intricate  and  vast  Exclusively  of  currency,  credit,  and  sol- 
Vttic)r ;  also  exclusively  of  surety,  stocks,  trusts,  and  revenue ;  matters  re- 
iiting  to  exchange,  shipping,  insurance,  and  the  many  forms  and  customs 
toQehing  the  various  mercantile  contracts  show  the  extent  of  trade's  influence. 

Qoestiona  continually  arise  which  involve  interests  of  few,  and  upon  cir- 
(QBiBtanoea  immediately  beforf  one ;  with  others  involving  interests  of  va- 
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rioasly  employed  thousands,  and  they  scattered  over  a  broad  doroait 
Records  of  law  receive  voluminous  acquisitions  from  matterB  relating  directT 
to  Commerce ;  and  the  law  merchant  affords  a  large  proportion  of  repoiisi 
oases. 

Commerce  influences  law  by  fostering  national  peace.  Cotton  bales  o 
cannon  balls  aflfect  nations ;  as  governments,  in  truth,  in  their  intereoun 
with  one  another,  know  but  the  two  mediums  of  war  and  Commerce.  Ui 
der  the  benign  influences  of  Commerce,  antiquated  distinctions  break  awiq 
loeal  animosities  subside ;  and,  though  mountains  or  seas  interpoee  betwee 
nations,  less  enmity  prevails  with  trade,  and  more  reciprocal  goodwil 
Interests  of  trade  are  links  of  intercourse  not  easily  sundered ;  they  hold  111 
anchors  of  safety  and  security,  and  presence  the  archives  of  science.  lolei 
changes  of  courtesies  and  commodities,  at  home  and  abroad,  add  str^igt 
to  standard  authority.  Treaties  of  amity  and  Commerce  resist  inveteni 
spirits  of  aggression  and  conflict.  During  the  reign  of  war  and  rage  of  cd 
tending  arms,  Commerce  is  fettered,  and  the  laws  are  stifled  and  mul 
Then  appear  lust,  discord,  ferocity  and  carnage ;  then  turbulent  paftioi 
belligerent  and  sanguinary  struggles,  with  the  havoo  of  the  sword,  nan 
the  places  of  peaceful  pursuits,  and  of  law  and  order.  Tranquillity  of  goven 
ment,  and  the  reign  of  peace  regaining  prevalence,  agriculture  unmolestn 
presents  her  cornucopia ;  and  Commerce  pursues  her  march  with  safety  m 
profit  Law  sits,  serenely,  decreeing  judgments ;  and  justice  is  dispenaed  I 
all.  Commerce,  while  encouraging  pacific  influences,  rests  on  the  awon 
which  prevents  destruction  of  shipping  and  desolation  of  coast.  Navie 
established  on  enterprises  in  commercial  navigation,  guard  prosperity,  i 
▼iew  of  aggression,  and  maintain  vigilant  readiness  and  power  fer  war — ^ll 
truest  safeguards  of  peace. 

Early  laws,  corresponding  with  earliest  pursuits,  were  proclaimed  by  tl 
Divine  Legislator.  The  Decalogue,  so  plain  and  so  simple,  yet  so  consfm 
hensive,  comprises  an  ample  code  for  the  regulation  of  a  rurdi  people,  livin 
in  a  simple  state  of  nature.  The  early  Hebrews  were  eminently  geoponifl 
and  pastoral.  Society's  advancement  calls  for  other  and  more  nameroi 
anactments.  When  the  tables  of  the  laws  were  handed  to  Moses,  additioBi 
laws  to  those  already  decreed,  were  required  and  bestowed.  Maxima  ai 
enactments,  illustrative  and  additional,  appear  with  progress  of  society,  i 
recorded  in  the  sacred  volume ;  and  the  same  observation  appliea  to  tft 
primitive  Saxons,  their  brethren  on  the  continent,  and  the  other  natioaa  < 
the  earth.  Agricultural  and  military  combinations  are  less  intricate  thi 
manufacturing  and  commercial  communities;  while,  where  all  these  ai 
l^ended  in  one  collection,  the  laws  become  necessarily  voluminous.  Model 
constitutions,  like  ancient  systems,  framed  for  the  preservation  of  libeit 
consist  of  many  parts.  Senates,  popular  assemblies,  courts  of  justice,  an 
magistrates  of  different  orders,  are  blended  to  balance  each  other,  while  the 
exerdse,  sustain  or  check  executive  power.  Publicists,  legislators,  wil 
judges,  jurists  and  jurors,  are  delegated  to  frame,  enact,  elucidate  uid  appi 
the  laws.  The  complex  machinery  of  government  is  kept  in  active  <^ian 
tion  ;  freedom  and  domestic  tranquillity  are  maintained ;  the  oomrooa  df 
fense  and  general  welfare  provided  for ;  and  justice  and  equity  presenre* 
and  dispensed.  Here  appear,  also,  occasions  for  the  development  of  thoi 
influences  and  features  most  prominent  in  distinguishing  a  nation. 

Without  alluding  to  other  systems,  we  will  observe  the  two  prominei 
onee  that  now  sway  the  destinias  of  Christendom.     We  learn,  aaya 
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writer,*  the  art  of  war  from  Rome,  and  maritime  affairs  from  the  English. 
The  infloenoe  of  Commerce  appears  conspicuously  in  the  varied  operations  of 
the  Roman  and  British  jurisprudence.     The  Roman  system  progressed  to 
a  cojuoas  depositoiy  of  legal  science.    Rome^s  distinguishing  policy,  how- 
ever, waa  WAB ;  and  her  intercourse  proceeded  direcUy  from  forces  of  her 
trms.    Thus  we  see  the  iron  cohorts  and  military  sway  preponderating,  yet, 
the  gaining,  in  the  subduement  of  other  countries,  many  influences  flowing 
trom  trade.    Commercial  Greece  captivated  her  savage  conqueror,  and  in- 
troduced her  arts  among  the  Romans ;  while,  with  extended  dominions  in 
ik  enst^  Rome'a  taste  k>t  foreign  varieties  became  a  passion,  and,  exacting 
m  for  subjugation,  she  soon  possessed  every  article  that  was  expensive  or 
Uixarioiis.    I^e  deduced  laws,  through  the  Greeks,  from  Crete  and  Tyre ; 
tmned  a  basis  of  intercourse  and  obhgation  ;  became  mistress  of  the  seas : 
lod  acquired  the  principles  which  have  placed  her  on  an  endurable  pedestal 
in  the  temple  of  time.     Yet,  despising  and  scorning  traffic,  her  polity  has 
Bern  diminished  its  ardor  and  aptitude  for  the  shield,  nor  departed  from 
tttneoess  and  timidity  in  trade.    Her  literature  portrays  much  of  battles  ; 
W  eluef  writers  and  orators  were  eminent  in  soldiery.    The  Roman  forum 
VIS  filled,  not  by  a  crowd  of  mechanics  nor  mariners,  but  by  warriors ;  and 
tbe  imperial  system  received  its  meditations  from  the  field  of  Mars.     With- 
out agogression  and  conquest,  therefore,  it  appears  oppugnant  and  callous, 
Wnife,  in  barter  it  is  restrictive  and  rigid.    Catering  to  a  taste  to  subdue 
th  worid,  Imperial  Rome  has  continued  to  throw  a  sway,  and  infuse  a  love 
^  srUtmry  rule  and  of  war,  over  Europe,  long  after  her  pristine  grandeur 
^spirted.    The  most  renowned  in  European  science  resorted  to  the  fountain 
of  imperial  jurisprudence.     Its  jurists  were  eminently  learned.     A  religious 
order,  pledged  to  gravity  and  austerity  of  character,  with  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tetioos  and  the  most  potent  of  polemical  establishments,  combined  to  sus- 
tain and  perpetuate  the  Roman  polity ;  while  itself,  fixed  and  affluent,  terse 
J«t  copieas,  invaded  the  judicial  systems  of  Europe,  with  an  influence 
Kwedy  less  than  that  exercised  over  the  European  dialects  and  literature, 
^  the  Roman  tongue.     But,  with  the  revolutions  and  changes  of  centuries, 
toe  more  enlightened  nations  have,  by  varied  courses,  transcended  free 
'ithoritjr  of  Rome.     In  modem  times,  animosity  and  war  among  the 
ottioDs,  have  diminished,  and  the  principles  of  the  great  Teacher  of  Peace 
*^o  had  greater  attractions ;  the  virtues  of  valor  and  knowledge  of  car- 
^  have  been  less  sought;   the  arm   of  oppression  and  the  usurper's 
^d  have  been  less  lauded.     Subduing  conquest,  less  rigorous  against-  the 
'fhts  of  common  humanity,  has  been,  in  a  measure,  superseded  by  affable 
oi^oge.    Law  has  been  varied  to  suit  the  genius  of  pacific  intercourse 
*Bd  tn^.    The  spirit  of  Commerce,  alienated  from  tyranny,  exclusivenesa, 
ttd  the  majesty  of  imperial  rule,  has  liberalized  the  world.     Intelligence,  no 
'OQger  locked  in  the  cloister  and  castle,  has  been  spread  broadcast  among 
the  people.     Superstition  has  been  shorn  of  its  legions.    Novel  and  valuable 
^veotiims  have  appeared ;  while  elevating  views  have  advanced. 

hiterehaoge  of  commodities  and  intercourse  with  other  countries,  aug- 
i^ted  the  power  and  enlarged  the  ideas  of  the  Englbh.  Advancing  in 
^^  and  science,  and  placed  in  novel  positions,  they  looked  upon  the 
Bomao  system  as  too  contracted  in  trafiic.  In  their  social  relations,  in 
^  pursuits,  in  their  literature  and  science,  were  conspicuous  variations ; 
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and  Rome  began  to  appear  as  a  relic  of  the  past  When  the  invention  of 
printing,  awakened  bj  commercial  spirit,  commenced  to  diflfuse  learning*, 
when  the  progress  of  religious  information  began  to  be  nniversallj  dissemi- 
nated ;  when  trade  and  navigation  were  pursued  to  an  amazing  extent  bj 
the  use  of  the  compass ;  the  minds  of  men,  thus  enlightened  by  adenoOi 
and  enlarged  bj  observation  and  travel,  began  to  entertain  a  more  jut 
opinion  of  the  dignity  and  righta  of  mankind.* 

The  thirteenth  century  shows  the  British  character  to  have  been  mold- 
ing. Then,  out  of  several  races,  a  distinctive  people  was  rising.  The  HooM 
of  Commons,  the  archetype  of  all  the  representative  assemblies  that  now 
meet,  either  in  the  old  or  in  the  new  world,  held  its  first  sittings.  The 
sailors  who  manned  the  barks  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  first  made  the  flag 
of  England  conspicuous  on  the  seas ;  and  the  common  law  rose  to  the  dig)* 
nity  of  a  science,  and  rapidly  became  a  not  unworthy  rival  of  the  imperial 
jurisprudence.!  Commerce  continued  to  advance ;  its  scope  and  energj 
verged  onward,  throwing  out  and  establishing  theories,  and  thrilling  its  waj 
in  wider  and  wider  circles.  Generation  ensued  generation,  with  aurprifliBI 
additions  to  traflSc:  and  century  followed  century,  with  wonderful  ang 
mentations  of  shipping.  Plucked  from  the  untraversed  waters  of  the  We^ 
ern  Ocean  was  a  hemisphere  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  maritiBM 
States  across  the  Atlantic.  The  policy  of  the  common  law  being  encounige 
ment  to  trade — England  sought  with  eagerness  this  new  arena  for  her  Com 
merce.  Efforts  were  succeeded  by  successes,  and  commercial  eDterprisQi 
were,  for  a  long  time,  conceived  and  consummated  with  a  single  view  li 
British  interests.  Sturdy  sinews  of  America  were  exerted  to  elevate  tli 
parent  country,  whose  colonial  powers,  in  every  direction,  were  affloen 
channels  of  grandeur.  Similar  courses  continuing,  the  British  empire  b€ 
came  pre-eminent  in  commercial  importance,  and  not  only  the  sovereigl 
of  the  se&s,  but  the  wonder  of  the  world.  The  learned  Blackstone  oonoeivad 
at  this  perioil,  the  plan  of  his  renowned  commentaries.  Locke  had  alreadb 
analyzed  the  human  mind,  and  Newton,  investigated  the  laws  of  natan 
Though  secluded  geographically  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  British  be 
came  commercially  ubiquitous;  and  the  sun  ceased  to  set  on  their  dominion 
The  Commerce  and  common  law  of  the  English,  buoyant  with  acienoe  an 
human  rights,  arrived  together  at  supremacy. 

Long  continued  prevalence  of  trade  exhibited  its  palpable  traces  and  fool 
prints.  Did  not  rudeness  and  barbarity  disappear  before  it  ?  Did  it  nc 
restrain  the  exercise  of  the  instruments  of  military  prowess  ?  Were  nc 
feudal  restraints  softened  much  earlier,  and  much  more  efiectually  for  il 
benefit  than  for  any  other  consideration  ?  Did  it  not  penetrate  the  mai 
arteries  of  the  body  politic  ?  **  Formeriy,"  said  Lord  Mansfield^  "  we  ww 
not  that  great  commercial  nation  we  are  at  present;  nor  formerly  were  me 
chants  and  manufacturers  members  of  parliament,  as  at  present.  The  OM 
is  now  very  different.  Both  merchants  and  manufacturers  are,  with  grei 
propriety,  elected  members  of  the  lower  house.  Commerce  having  thi 
got  into  the  legislative  body  of  the  kingdom,  privilege  must  be  done  awm^ 
•  .  . . .  Any  exemption  to  particular  men,  or  to  particular  ranks  of  men,  l 
in  a  free  and  commercial  country,  a  solecism  of  the  grossest  nature." 

The  sanguine  genius  of  Commerce  differed  with  Rome,  whose  coma 

*  CMMi«iie«rtM  9%  I^w  •f  Enwland,  B.  ir.  p.  43i. 
f  MeC*MU^s  Engi^nd,  Btmr^B  e<L,  VoL  i.  p.  3SS. 
t  In  Um  IlouM  of  Peen,  1770. 
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when  nnobseryant  of  military  armor  and  martial  scenes,  became  osdtant  and 
^W8j.    Like  their  system  of  law,  the  active  principles  of  religion  and 
^bert^  espoused  by  the  English,  were  plainly  distinguished  from  Roman 
^ets.    Translations  of  the  Scriptures,  the  compilation  of  the  book  of  Com- 
iQon  Prayer,  inth  other  means  of  extensive  education,  enlarged  the  intellect 
of  England,  infused  a  taste  for  knowledge,  and  led  to  a  flourishing  literary 
Qra.    In  the  discovery  and  execution  of  wise  plans  to  facilitate  meir  pro- 
i^iMB,  the  British  stepped  forth  unrivalled  by  any  nation  among  mankind. 
Shifting  the  scenes  on  the  stage  of  time  with  energy  and  force,  they  pre- 
^oted  a  grand  and  cheering  exhibition  to  the  survey  of  the  world.    The 
common  Uw,  commencing  at  an  early  period,  and  promoted  by  customs  and 
HBSges  gathered  during  successive  invasions,  gradually  advanced  with  pro- 
gressing enlightenment     Flexible  and  plastic,  it  was  easily  matured  and 
mdded  by  opinions  and  pursuits.     Well  adapted  to  conditions  and  cir- 
eamstanceB,  it  was  inwoven  with  the  favor  of  prevailing  sentiment.    Eminent 
judges  AToided  or  became  loth  to  quote  imperial  precepts.    The  Roman 
law  grew  more  and  more  into  discredit,  as  the  common  law  operated  "  as 
the  wheel  to  the  car  of  Commerce.^    The  age  of  general  intercourse  and  ex- 
change now  dawns.    Thought  is  free.     Biblical  theology  wins  attention ; 
discipline  in  logic  and  philosophy  advance ;  instruction  hurls  out  ignorance ; 
liberty  flashes  upon  the  view ;  serfdom  diminishes ;  ideas  of  human  rights 
tTc  disseminated ;  London,  the  city  of  ships,  looms  up  to  the  wondering 
pat ;  Britannia  rules  the  waves ;  the  world  awakes  to  a  knowledge  of  free- 
dom.   The  common  law  fosters  trade  and  a  rapid  interchange  of  commodities ; 
tbe  dvil  law  is  restrictive  of  both.    The  civil  law  is  replete  with  a  by-gone 
Older  of  things,  while  the  common  law  is  full  of  freshness  and  life.    The 
one  is  of  the  spirit  of  the  past ;  the  other,  of  the  genius  of  the  present  and 
feture.    The  one,  of  a  nature  of  quietude  and  repose ;  the  other,  of  a  pro- 
gressive and  reforming  nature. 

Commerce  found  full  amplitude  in  the  New  World.  Earliest  colonists, 
nigniting  from  commercial  nations,  were  accompanied  by  characteristics  of 
I  eommercial  people,  and  engaged  extensively,  fh>m  the  time  of  their  settle- 
nettt,  in  commercial  pursuits.  European  surprise  was  soon  awakened  by 
tHe  maritime  plans  and  intrepidity  of  the  colonists.  England  looked  amazed 
^  tl^  hardy  industry  of  this  recent  people.  Eloquent  tributes  were  elicited 
^  their  stalwort  energy  and  daring.  In  an  effort  to  restrain  colonial  pros- 
P^7,  as  they  clipped  the  wings  of  the  Dutch  navigators,  the  British  met 
VKlBtaiioe  eventuating  in  American  independence.  Conspicuously  in  the 
oddbrated  Declaration,  appeared  the  signature  of  the  president  of  the  con- 
•n>«tal  conmss — ^a  distinguished  commercial  character.  Want  of  power 
^  folate  Commerce  with  foreign  nations,  was  one  of  the  leading  defects  of 
A«  ooofederation,  and,  probably,  as  much  as  any  one  cause,  conduced  to  the 
tttiblishment  of  the  constitution.*  The  immortal  Henry  urged  that  Com- 
Di^ite  be  unfettered,  and  portrayed  the  advantages  of  swift-winged  trade. 
While  many  commercial  men  contributed  munificently  to  sacred  and  literary 
Stations,  the  nearest  universal  freedom  soon  spread  over  the  most 
^merdal  regions  of  the  land ;  thus  diminishing  the  hereditary  evil  of 
•Uvery. 

hi  preferring  the  common  law,  upon  which  to  predicate  a  national  polity, 
^  Americans  deviated  from  that  love  for  the  heroic  possessed  by  the 
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Romans,  and  revealed  a  greater  regard  for  interchange  of  commo 
The  North  American  Union,  like  the  English,  repudiated  the  dc 
holding  trade  as  inconsistent  with  Christianitj.  Tbey  could  not  detei 
with  Pope  Urban  II.,  that  it  is  impossible  with  a  safe  conscience  to  ej 
any  traffic;  nor  could  the  American  Republic  be  induced  to  iavi 
Roman  tenet  in  respect  to  barter.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
laid  down  the  rule  by  which  to  regulate  Commerce  with  foreign  nation 
displayed  for  the  Union's  home  trade  the  broadest  basis.  These  regnl 
were  not  long  without  flattering  advantages  and  encomiums.  **] 
Americans  !*'  said  a  European,*  **  while  the  whirlwind  flies  over  one  q 
of  the  globe,  and  spreads  everywhere  desolation,  you  remain  protectee 
its  baneful  effects  by  your  own  virtues  and  the  wisdom  of  your  goven 
Separated  from  Europe  by  an  immense  ocean,  you  feel  not  the  e£ 
those  prejudices  and  passions  which  convert  the  boasted  seats  of  civil! 
into  scenes  of  horror  and  bloodshed.  You  profit  by  the  folly  and  mi 
of  the  contending  nations,  and  afford,  in  your  more  congenial  clii 
asylum  to  those  blessings  and  virtues  which  they  wantonly  contex 
wickedly  exclude  from  their  bosom !  Cultivating  the  arts  of  peace 
the  influence  of  freedom,  you  advance  by  rapid  strides  to  opulenc 
distinction.**     In  his  farewell  address,  Washington  offered  opinions  e 

3^ng  to  trade,  maintaining  that  ^  harmony  and  a  liberal  intercourw 
1  nations,  are  recommended  by  policy,  humanity  and  interest.'*  ] 
and  diversify,  by  gentle  means,  the  streams  of  Commerce,  recomn 
the  patriot,  by  giving  trade  a  stable  intercourse,  defining  the  rights  • 
merchants,  and  enabling  the  government  to  support  them  by  convei 
rules  of  intercourse — the  best  that  circumstances  and  mutual  opinio! 
permit  Thus,  the  Americans  have  attained  and  favored  the  influei 
the  common  law,  and  thrown  to  neglect  the  dicta  of  the  Roman  a; 
**In  the  one,"  (the  common  law,)  says  a  recent  writer,!  "you  u 
activity,  the  throng,  the  tumult  of  business  life  ;  in  the  other,  the  atagi 
of  an  inconsiderable  and  waning  trade.  In  the  one,  the  boldness,  t 
petuosity,  the  invention  of  advancing  knowledge  and  civilization ;  in  the 
feebleness  of  intellect,  timidity  of  spirit,  and  the  crouching  subservie 
slaves." 

A  moment's  notice,  now,  of  tbgse  nations  which  still  adhere  to  the  I 
school,  and  those  that  have  followed  or  improved  the  English  systei 
reveal  the  different  characters  of  their  Commerce  and  condition.  Ezo 
Russia  and  Turkey,  the  nations  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  Mexico,  < 
mala  and  all  those  of  South  America,  including  the  empire  of  Brajdl, 
tain  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  or  Roman  law.  England,  with  her  a 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  the  United  States,  excepting  Louisiana,  i 
to  the  common  law.  The  Commerce  of  the  civil  law  is  circumscribe! 
limited  range,  and  prosecuted  in  inferior  ships ;  it  moves  languidly  a 
few  familiar  shores,  or,  if  occasionally  venturing  forth  into  remoter  n 
it  ia  with  a  hesitating,  faltering  movement,  sluggish  in  its  progrci 
unprofitable  in  its  results.  The  Commerce  of  the  common  law,  wi 
couraged  merchants  and  superior  vessels,  enlivens  every  port  and  roan 
the  surface  of  every  sea ;  urging  onward  from  city,  bay  and  inlet,  it  ] 
its  career  wherever  civilized  man  can  penetrate ;  girdles  the  globe  in  i 
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of  tk  necessaiies  and  luznries  of  life,  ^  and  retarns  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
tnuMscked  world." 

The  English,  in  disregarding  the  turbid  principles  of  an  aastere  and 
ntMoated  jarisprndenoe,  were  enabled  to  suggest  and  meet  the  exigendes 
ofadvaneing  science,  and  to  build  up  a  system  affording  more  cheerine 
newi  and  better  precepts  for  the  operations  of  mankind.  Inventions  and 
diworeries  were  vital  signs  of  progress.  Rights  of  humanity,  the  limits  and 
dQ^of^vemment  and  laws  of  nations,  were  brought  forth  and  defined. 
Ik  confederated  North  American  republic^  leading  on  in  the  path  of  enlight- 
ttment,  declared  for  the  highest  privileges  of  the  English  law,  and  add^  a 
reeognition  of  inalienable  rights,  everywhere  to  be  acknowledged  among 
flMn.  Through  an  unexampled  solidity  of  reasoninjr,  force  of  sagacity  and 
wisdom  of  conclusion,  the  United  States  afford  influences,  as  well  in  the 
hstration  of  the  hopes  of  tyranny  as  in  the  advancemtf nt  of  Commerce.  To 
leeire  fullest  authority  for  trade,  and  in  pursuit  of  its  love  for  freedom,  the 
ieq^tre  has  been  wrested  from  kings :  and,  in  giving  its  operations  celerity, 
tbe  lightning  has  been  snatched  from  heaven.  The  press,  the  pulpit,  the 
Khool  have  been  active ;  the  rail  car,  the  steamship  and  magnetic  line  have 
hen  bnsv :  distance  has  been  abridged  ;  '*  space  has  been  contracted  and 
ikriTellea  up  like  a  scroll."  The  progressive  evolutions  of  trade,  and  those 
of  its  concomitants,  are  without  parallel  in  history.  Legal  science  has  been 
o>rreBpondingly  considered  and  enlarged.  The  American  law  system,  as 
well  on  sea  as  on  land,  is  broadly  presented  to  the  world.  **  Wherever 
|kreis  an  American  ship,"  says  Marsh,*  **  there  is  American  law."  "Especially 
in  its  improved  and  varied  condition  in  America,  under  the  benign  influence 
oftt  expanded.  Commerce,  of  enlightened  justice,  of  republican  principles, 
ttd  of  sound  philosophy,"  says  Eent,f  *'  the  common  law  has  become  a  code 
offistaral  ethics  and  enlarged  civil  wisdom,  admirably  adapted  to  promote 
ud  secure  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  social  life."  "  Throughout  the 
hod,  and  more  especially  in  thirty  distinct  and  independent  empires,  many 
of  Uiem  covering  a  territory  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  this  body  of  law,"  says  J.  Anthon,  *^  is  subjected  to  an  elaboration 
of  tks  most  expansive  character,  arising  from  new  social  positions,  under 
iorel  forms  of  government,  demanding  equally  novel  applications  of  estab- 
Uied  rules  and  principles." 

Had  the  voices  of  valor,  with  the  emblazonry  of  the  shield,  still  been  the 
DKNt  captivating — had  the  terms  of  the  civil  law,  impregnated  with  martial 
hbita,  won  the  primary  attention  of  the  people  of  the  American  confederacy, 
nd  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  Commerce  been  unencouraged — the  people  of  the 
United  States  might  long  have  been  numbered  among  the  melancholy  vic- 
tiiu  of  misguided  councils — must,  at  best,  have  been  laboring  under  the 
Weight  of  some  of  those  forms  which  have  crushed  the  liberties  of  the  rest 
of  mankind.  But,  happily,  "  a  new  and  more  noble  course"  was  pursued. 
With  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  American  Union,  appeared 
OQ  epoch  in  the  history  of  governments ;  then  arose  a  monument  of  wisdom, 
odiibithig  to  the  study  of  the  world  a  human  record  unrivaled  in  the  annala 
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i«iriiauMBi  Ibe  exiled  patriotism  of  an  ancient  and  herole  race ;  or,  whether  la  search  of  sone 
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of  the  family  of  man.  Then  ushered  forth  the  light  of  genaine  tolehitio) 
liberty,  which,  manifesting  the  spirit  and  essence  of  Christianity,  ela 
individoal  and  social  character,  and  irradiated  society  with  a  halo  of  ( 
liberality.  The  knowledge  of  circumstances,  the  suggestions  of  good  t 
with  the  lessons  of  experience,  prevailed  over  an  undue  regard  fo 
opinions  and  habits  of  other  countries,  and  a  blind  veneration  for  anti< 
Under  this  constitution  and  form  of  government — detached  and  distant 
rival  nations,  espousing  no  foreign  prejudice,  entangled  in  no  alliance 
courses  of  our  country  have  been  free,  and  the  scope  of  her  pn 
extensive.  Advancing  to  a  si^ificant  position  of  power,  she  has  sv 
fully  buffeted  impediments  to  free  developments ;  and,  already  supen 
Britannia  on  the  waves,  promises  a  grandeur  surpassing  the  ancient  a 
as  modem  governments  of  the  globe.  While,  whithersoever  public  € 
has  gone,  or  to  whatever  point  inventive  genius  has  led,  regulating 
ments  have  followed ;  ana  with  every  wave  of  science,  with  every  vc 
enterprise  or  sovereignty,  an  o*er-hovering  segis  has  appeared  in  our  e 
of  Inw.  The  accumulating  tide  of  American  precedent  and  exampl 
tended  with  impetuous  force  from  the  new  to  the  old  world ;  and  a 
already  appears,  destined,  perhaps,  by  its  exuberant  wisdom,  to  overa 
with  the  sway  of  a  freshet,  the  systems  of  the  past. 

A.  £ 


Art.  IL— COllEBCIAL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  THE  UNITED  8TA1 

mJHBBE  zxzin. 

NEW    YORK. 

Our  design  in  this  article  is  to  present  not  merely  a  statement  of  i 
solute  condition  of  the  Great  Emporium,  but  by  comparison  of  ihe^ 
particulars,  with  corresponding  statistics  of  other  cities  of  the  United 
and  of  other  countries,  to  show  her  relative  position,  in  the  several  i 
ments,  among  the  cities  of  the  earth — to  point  out  her  differenoei 
them,  and  reveal  her  peculiar  excellencies  and  deficiencies.  Of  coor 
article,  thus  constituted,  will  be  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  an  exp 
of  the  condition,  absolute  and  relative,  of  the  other  cities^  brought  u 
comparisoB ;  and  will  be  in  fiict,  excepting  as  to  some  details  regarding 
York,  not  fi>llowed  out  in  the  case  of  the  others,  a  (hmparative  V 
their  principal  ffatureey  of  eome  ef  the  leading  Commercial  and  Mn 
tmrinj^  Towne  on  the  two  continents. 

mscRXPnoN  of  mnr  tobk. 

Situation.  The  oommercial  metfopolk  of  America  stands  upon 
and«  at  the  head  of  a  bay  formed  by  tne  junction  of  the  Hudson,  or 
with  the  Esst  River,  (a  strait^  connecting  at  the  other  end  with  Long 
Sound,)  and  at  a  distaiiee  of  about  eighteen  miles  firom  the  Atlantie 
It  b  s^Murated  from  the  mainland  by  a  winding  waterway  of  eight  a 
leagUi,  calied  Hariem  River  on  tibe  ettst  side,  and  Spnyten  Jhiywei  i 
the  weet>  or  North  River  aide.    This  island,  bearing  the  naoM  of  tib 
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■dd  called  bj  the  Indians  Manhattan,  is  13^  miles  long,  from  north  to  south, 
vith  an  average  width  of  one  mile,  3,220  feet,  or  8,500  feet,  the  greatest 
headth  being  on  the  line  of  Eighty-eighthstreet — 12,500  feet,  about  2^ 
miles.    Its  area  is  about  14,000  acres. 

The  latitade  of  the  city,  reckoned  from  the  City  Hall,  is  40°  42'  43'' 
lorth,  and  the  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  74°  0'  41",  or  east  from 
Washington,  80°  1'  IS". 

Its  distance  from  various  places,  within  the  United  States,  by  the  nearest 
miil-routea,  is  as  follows : — 


Albtny 

BottoD , 

PMliiid,  Maine. 
HuladdphiA.... . 

Biltimore 

WinngtoQ..  •  •  ( 


.miles 


146 
207 
817 
87 
187 
226 


OharlestoD,  S.  OaroliiUL . . .  miles  7  69 

New  OrlesDB 1,428 

BufEUo 867 

OiDdimati 722 

St  Louis 1,046 


Surface,  The  surface  of  the  upper  part  of  the  island  is  still  consider- 
tUy  diversified ;  the  highest  point  is  238  feet  above  tide- water.  The  lower 
pirt,  the  site  of  the  dty,  was  formerly  varied  with  hills  and  hollows,  swamps, 
pondii,  marshes,  rocks  and  acclivities,  most  of  which  diversity  has  been  swept 
away  by  the  hand  of  improvement.  Many  creeks  and  inlets  on  the  mar- 
gins of  the  rivers  have  also  been  filled  up,  and  a  considerable  area  in  the 
loathera  part  of  the  city  is  made-ground,  considerably  altering  the  original 
water-Hne.  The  Battery  is  an  artificial  esplanade,  built  upon  a  ledge  of 
^ocks,  and  a  large  part  of  water.  Front  and  South  streets,  on  East  &ver, 
and  Greenwich,  Washington,  and  West,  on  North  River,  contiguous  to  the 
Battery,  were  reclaimed  from  the  rivers.  Pearl-street,  to  some  distance 
i^ve  Wall,  was  the  original  shore  of  the  East  River.  As  improved,  the 
^  of  the  denser  part  of  the  city  consists  of  a  gentle  slope  from  the  center 
toward  either  river,  Broadway,  the  principal  street,  running  along  the  line 
of  the  ridge. 

Fotmatum.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  alluvion,  and  less  fertile  than  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  State.  The  basis  is  principally  gneiss,  but  the  north  part 
of  the  island  is  composed  of  granular  and  primitive  limestone,  whicn  is 
qnarried,  and  known  as  Kingsbridge  Marble.  The  gneiss  foundation  is  cov- 
^  by  a  bed  of  alluvial  or  tertiary  sands,  of  considerable  thickness,  upon 
which  lies  the  diluvium  to  the  depth  of  ten  to  eighty  feet 

Extent  of  the  City.  The  city  at  present  extends  northward  about  three 
miles  from  the  Battery,  and  covers  about  one-fifth  of  the  island.  The  com- 
pact portion  is  over  nine  miles  in  circumference.  The  rest  of  the  island  is 
Under  cultivation. 

Plan.  The  city  was  originally  laid  out  without  any  regularity,  the  streets 
being  mostly  narrow  and  crooked.  The  founders  had  no  idea  of  the  destiny 
of  their  humble  settlement  They  knew  little  of  the  great  advantages  of 
ita  ntuation ;  the  vast  resource  of  the  interior  of  the  continent  was  to  them 
la  though  it  had  no  existence,  and  had  they  known  of  it,  their  sober  imag- 
ination would  never  have  dreamed  of  the  artificial  river  which  was  to  bring 
down  the  wealth  of  that  far  region.  Little  did  they  fancy  their  sheep-walks 
were  to  be  the  thronged  avenues  of  a  mighty  trade.  Could  they  have  seen 
the  future,  even  the  phlegm  of  the  old  Knickerbockers  would  have  yielded 
to  amasement 

The  irregularities  and  deformities  of  the  early  period  have  been  mostly 
ooirected  <tf  late.    After  the  Revolutionary  War,  great  and  systematic  im- 
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prorements  were  undertaken,  in  view  of  the  anticipated  growth  of  the  dtf. 
Tlie  upper  portion  of  the  island  was  surveyed  between  1811  and  1821,  and 
laid  out  into  sixteen  avenues,  extending  from  Fourteenth-street  in  paralM 
lines,  and  cut  through  rocks  and  hills  at  great  expense.  These  were  inter 
sected,  at  right  angles,  bj  156  cross  streets,  running  from  river  to  river,  and 
numerically  designated,  forming  squares,  varying  not  much  from  200  hf 
800  feet.  In  the  lower  part,  beside  the  improvements  before  mentioaedy  a 
great  many  streets  have  been  straightened,  widened,  or  extended,  at  eno^ 
mous  expense.  The  work  is  progressing,  and  in  a  few  years  more  the  wfaflk 
city  will  be  provided  with  spacy  and  commodious  avenues.  No  other  dfji 
probably,  has  made  as  great  expenditure  in  correcting  defects  of  this  natnra 
A  style  of  building,  combining  a  high  degree  of  elegance  with  nmch  en- 
larged conveniences,  has  superseded  the  old  methods,  and  is  rapidly  si^ 
planting  the  structures  built  after  them.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  tM 
old  stores  and  residences  are  giving  way  to  large  and  magnificent  stores  and 
warehouses,  many  of  them  having  brown  stone,  and  a  few  marble  fronts 
Up- town,  the  dwellings  are  mostly  built  in  large  and  uniform  blocks  d 
bnck,  with  ornamented  iron  railings  in  front,  and  make  a  very  pleasing  14^ 
pearancc.     Some  of  the  private  mansions  are  most  elegant  structures. 

Business  Locations,    The  population  principally  resides  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  city,  and  the  lower  part  is  nearly  engrossed  in  the  aooommodft- 
tion  of  business.     The  principal  business  portion — that  where  the  greal 
commercial  establishments  are  located — lies  within  the  lines  described  bj 
the  lower  end  of  Broadway,  Fulton-street,  and  the  East  RivBr.     A  great 
part  of  this  section  was  burned  down  in  the  fire  of  December,  1885,  bat 
was  soon   rebuilt  in  superior   style.       Wall-street  is  the  focus  of  the 
great  monetary  operations,  that  are  watched  with  great  interest  not  only 
over  the  United  States,  but  in  Europe.    Here  are  the  great  speculations  in 
stocks,  bonds,  houses,  lands,  and  other  merchandises.    It  is  occupied  by  the 
offices  of  brokers,  banks,  insurance  companies,  ^c,  and  contains  alsio  tbs 
Merchants'  Exchange  and  Custom-House.    South-street  is  occupied  by  tha 
principal  shipping  houses,  and  the  offices  of  most  of  the  foreign  packet  tinea. 
The  dry  goods  jobbing  and  importing  business,  formerly  confined  to  Pearl> 
street,  has  extended  to  William,  Broad,  Pine,  Cedar,  Liberty,  <kc     On  Wa- 
ter and  Front  streets,  and  the  vicinity,  are  the  wholesale  grocers,  commis- 
sion merchants,  and  mechanics  connected  with  the  shipping  business.   Broad- 
way is  not  less  an  avenue  of  business  than  the  promenade  of  beauty  and 
fiishion.     It  contains  the  chief  bookstores,  jewelry,  upholstery,  hat  and  cap^ 
tailoring,  millinery,  retail  dry  goods,  and  other  like  establishments.     Tha 
hardware  trade  is  chiefly  in  Piatt  and  Pearl  streets,  and  the  leather  dealan 
occupy  Ferry  and  Jacob  streets. 

wharves.  The  water  edges  of  the  city  are  fringed  with  seven  miles  of 
wharves  and  docks.  On  each  river  there  are  about  sixty  piers,  averaging 
200  to  300  feet  in  length,  and  50  to  60  wide.  The  shipping  lies  principiu- 
ly  on  the  East  River,  as  being  a  more  secure  position  than  on  the  other  aids. 
The  docks  are  usually  crowded  with  vessels,  waiting  their  turn  for  the  bertha. 
To  furnish  the  facilities  in  building  wharves,  piers,  basins,  &c,  whidi 
the  increasing  Commerce  of  the  city  demands,  the  Legislature,  in  1840, 
chartered  the  Atlantic  Dock  Company,  with  a  capital  of  91,000,000. 

Rivers  and  Harbor,  The  width  of  North  River  is  one  mile  to  Jeisej 
City  at  the  ferry,  and  one-and-a-half  miles  across  at  Hoboken.  The  width 
of  the  East  River  is  one-third  to  one-half  a  mile.  At  the  South  Feny  it  is 
2^800  yardB — ^at  Fulton  Ferry  781  yards — at  Catherine  Ferry  786  jaids. 
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Ibe  bay  js  finm  1^  to  6{  miles  broad--Ayenge  3--8  milei  loag,  mA 
akot  25  miks  u  circumference,  fbnniog  a  basin  ia  which  aU  the  navies  of 
tk  world  might  rida  at  anchor  in  safety.  The  Bay  pf  New  York  eonum* 
ncates  with  Newark  Bay  through  the  Kills,  in  the  west,  between  Staten  Island 
aod  Benren  Neck,  and  with  another  bay,  at  the  south,  called  the  Outer  or 
Lower  Harbor,  through  the  Narrows,  a  compressed  strait  between  Staten 
ud  Lang  Islands.  "Hiis  latter  bay  opens  directly  into  the  ocean.  The  in- 
Mrkarbor,  as  well  as  being  one  of  tiie  beat,  is  also  one  of  the  most  baailti- 
U  ia  the  world.  Beaidea  aU  the  natural  beauty  of  the  scene,  there  eaa 
kanily  be  a  finer  spectacle  than  is  presented  in  the  great  city  spread  before 
joo,  with  its  piers  crowded  with  a  dense  forest  of  masto,  bearing  the  flags 
of  all  nationa — the  shipping  at  anchor  in  the  bay — and  the  countless  ateam- 
bnti,  and  vessels  of  idl  djOMriptiona,  coming  and  going  perpetually  in  a& 
dinetiooa. 

Deplk  cf  Water  and  Tides.  The  currents  in  the  rivers  and  bay  am 
fvj  stiongy  Iceeping  these  waters  open,  often,  when  the  rivers  and  bm 
wuk  ferther  south  are  frosen  up.  The  whole  harbor  was  covered  by  a  sdud 
Wgs  of  ice  in  1780,  and  not  again  until  1820.  Very  rarely  since  baa 
atksr  fiver  been  frozen.  Last  winter  the  East  River  was  obstmcted  for  a  shori 
peiiod,  but  the  North  remained  open. 

Ike  rise  of  the  tides  ia  near  seven  feet.  Going  northward  tbe  rise  in- 
OMses^  and  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  90  feet,  the  maximum  of  the  coast, 
SjMidiiRardly  it  decreases,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexioo  is  bat  18  inches.  Thm 
(sMef  tide  at  other  plaoea  on  the  ooast,  or  on  watem  connecting  witli  tb» 
OQMB,  varies  from  that  of  New  York  as  follows: — 
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HiGIa,  Kovm  Scotia 2    16  Esstport. 
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Mobile  PdiDi 

Albany. 

Quebeo 

Ike  dq)th  of  water  at  the  wharves  is  6  or  7  feet,  and  increases  rapidly 
otttwsrd.  It  is  sufficient  in  either  river  to  float  the  largest  ships.  At  the 
oU  channel,  on  the  bar  at  Sandy  Hodc,  the  depth  is  21  feet  at  low,  and  27 
tt  high  water.  That  of  the  new  channel  discovered  by  Captain  Gedner^ 
i>  tkd  United  States  surveys,  is  at  low  water  32  feet.  The  channel  inside 
^^  from  86  to  60  feet 

J>rfm$e9.    The  harbor  is  well  defended^    Tie  [urincijpal  works  are  at  the 

l^anows,  which,  at  the  point  selected,  is  but  one-third  of  a  mile  wide.   Hera 

V6  bnilti  on  the  Long  Island  shore.  Forts  Hamilton  and  Lafeyette,  the  lat- 

^oa  a  leef  of  rocks,  200  yards  from  the  shore,  with  three  tiers  of  guns* 

Oq  the  Staten  Island  side^  are  Forts  Tompkins  and  Richmond,  the  former 

(ilaaled  on  the  bights,  and  provided  with  a  number  of  subterranean  paa- 

iiges.    These  forts  Are  in  excellent  condition.    The  entrance  from  the  Sound 

to  Emt  Biver  is  defended  by  Fort  Schuyler,  on  Throg^s  Neck.    Within  tba 

Ittbor  there  are  batteries  on  Bedlows'  and  Ellis'  IsUnids,  on  the  west  side  of 

thi  bay-*and  on  Glovemor'a  Island,  3,200  feet  from  th»  city,  are  Fort  Gol- 

inbaS|  in  the  form  of  a  atai^  commanding  the  south  aide  of  Ihe  channai;. 
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ott  the  north-west  point  Castle  WilKam,  a  rouid  tower  600  feet  in  dremn 
finesee,  and  60  feet  high,  with  three  tiers  of  ^ns ;  and  a  battery  on  Ub 
soQtb-west  side,  commanding  the  entrance  throng  Bnttermiik  ChanneL 

HI8TORI0AL  8KBT0H. 

DUTCH  PERIOD. 

IHmwery.  It  is  but  248  years  since  (September  8,  1609,)  the  rotrepc 
nafigator,  Hihdrik  Hudsok,  sailing  in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch  East  InA 
Oompany,  in  search  of  the  long-desired  western  passage  to  India,  diaeoYeiw 
the  island  of  New  York— and  the  little  Half  Moon,  with  her  crew  of  91 
English  and  Dutch  sailors,  passing  the  island  amid  the  hostile  demonstra 
tioDs  of  the  astonished  Manhattans,  proceeded  npthe  noble  river  which  ye 
bears  the  name  of  her  commander — the  first  white  man's  keel  that  erer  di 
tided  its  waters. 

Firtt  Commerce.  The  trade  of  New  York  had  birth  in  pieoedence  c 
erren  her  *><  ttlement  The  Dutch,  then  in  the  lenith  of  their  commeKii 
flwl  political  importance,  and  eagerly  seizing  every  opportunity  to  extern 
their  Commerce,  sent  a  vessel  Uie  next  year  to  open  a  Fur  trade  with  A 
natives.     Successful  in  the  enterprise,  more  ships  K>lk>wed. 

Fomndinff  tif  the  City,  The  interest  of  the  Commerce  thus  established 
led  first  to  the  occupation  of  the  island,  and  eventually  to  its  permanefi 
mitlement.  And  thus  did  New  York,  unlike  most  of  the  other  eoloniei 
whose  beffinning  arose  out  of  religious  or  political  persecution,  have  h 
origin  solely  in  Commercial  interests — the  lever  by  which  it  has  attained  ill 
present  magnificent  de^^ree  of  bulk  and  prosperity,  and  wliich  is  destioec 
4iU  to  elevate  it  to  a  bight  alnu)st  above  our  conceptions. 

In  1612,  a  small  fort  was  built  upon  the  lower  point  of  the  iskundy  and 
ia  1613  was  commenced  the  settlement  of  ^*Nieuw  Amsterdam,"  which  the 
next  vear  contained  four  houses  outside  of  the  fort 

Ftret  Conquest.  At  this  interesting  period  of  its  development,  the  eifr 
hryo  metropolis  was  taken  possession  of  by  an  expedition  from  Virginia, 
under  Captain  Argal — a  name  of  some  mention  in  the  annals  of  the  latter 
oc^ny.  Thus  early  had  the  English  got  a  thirst  for  this  Dutch  vineyard. 
But  it  was  soon  after  restored,  by  an  arrangement  under  which  the  Knick- 
erbockers retained  the  enjoyment  of  it  for  a  half  century  longer,  and  brought 
it  to  a  conditbn  when  it  was  better  worth  taking. 

First  Census.  In  1615,  the  cemus  of  New  Amsterdam  showed  a  p^piu 
lation  of  thirty  souls. 

Ifew  Netherland  Company.  For  the  three  years  from  1615  to  1618, 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  with  the  Indians  was  granted  to  an  aesO' 
elation  formed  for  the  purpose,  called  ^The  United  New  Netherland  Com 
pany,"  which  prosecuted  its  object  with  vigor.  The  relations  of  the  settle- 
ment were  widened,  and  the  Commerce  of  the  company  extended,  by  I 
treaty  with  the  Five  Nations,  which  was  inviolately  observed  by  both  partici 
to  ^e  end  of  Dutch  power  in  the  New  Netherlands. 

Special  License.  Upon  the  expiration  of  he  charter  of  the  United  Nan 
Netherland  Company,  three  years  more  followed  in  which  this  Comnoerec 
was  disposed  of  by  spedal  licenses,  granting  to  individuals  the  privilege  o: 
trading  with  the  Indians. 

Dutch  West  India  Company.  But  this  democratic  system,  in  1621,  was 
a«pplanted  by  another  monopoly.    All  righta  and  privileges  relating  to 
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tnde  in  tii»  portioB  of  North  Amftriea  were  thas  hj  HoUmi^  Tested  in  the 
Dnteh  West  India  Ck>in|Nitt3r.  The  management  or  the  aflSiira  of  this  com* 
fuj  in  America  was  intrusted  to  a  Director-General  and  a  council  of  fire, 
imder  superrision  of  their  superiors  at  home ;  and  they  also  held  legislative, 
jididsl,  and  ezecatiTe  authority  within  the  settlement  Under  their  ad- 
■mistratioBiin  the  four  years  from  1624,  the  exports  were  Talued  at  #68,000, 
«id  thf  imports  at  about  $46,000. 

Stcond  yiew  €f  Population.  In  1628,  completing  the  first  decade  of 
die  settlement,  the  DirectorGkneral,  commandant,  the  other  oflkers,  and 
BMt  of  the  inhabitsats  resided  wiihin  ihtfort.  Some  idea  of  their  numbers 
mj  be  formed  from  estimating  how  many  people,  after  allowing  proper 
loom  for  the  dignitaries,  could  lire  inside  of  a  small  redoubt  The  »w 
hoBMBoiUitcfe  the  fort,  at  this  time,  formed  the  commencement  of  Pesri- 
Htwt 

PermanmU  a9id  Vigcirout  Colonization  Determined  on.  As  yet,  coloniaa» 
tion  bad  beei)  little  in  Tiew ;  but,  as  the  trade  grew  more  profitable,  it  was 
nnlred  to  establish  a  permanent  colony,  and  to  carry  out  a  T^orous  colo- 
nmog  system,  that  should  speedily  build  up  an  imposing  Dutch  power  in 
iBMnca. 

Purchase  of  the  Island.  Accordingly,  as  the  initiative  in  this  scheme, 
As  whole  island  was  formally  purchased  of  the  aboriginals,  in  1626,  for  the 
nm  of  Uf^nty-four  dollars. 

Trmif  with  Plymouth.  At  the  same  period  the  secretary  of  the  Direct- 
«>Qeneral,  who  had  been  dispatched  to  Plymouth,  carrying  congratulations, 
cfcted  an  agreement  of  peace  and  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Pilgrim 
iokmy — then  six  years  old — and  thus  Knickerbockerism  and  Puritanism 
4ook  hands. 

Unfortunate  Results  attending  Cdonigation.  Under  the  stimulus  of  a 
ehvtar  of  peculiar  privileges  to  iW  who  should  plant  colonies  in  the  New 
Netheiiands,  large  purchases  of  country  were  maae  by  some  directors  of  the 
West  India  Company,  on  North  and  South  (Delaware)  Rivers,  and  Staten 
Uand.  But  the  Indians  exterminated  a  colony  in  the  Delaware  valley,  and 
OS  the  other  side,  the  English  very  quietly  robbed  them  of  a  tract  on  the 
OoDneelicut  River,  which  the  Director-General,  Wouter  Van  TwiUer,  had 
pu<ohssed  of  the  Indians. 

More  Misfortunes,  Quarrels,  Wars,  Vietories»  The  English  oontinued 
^  ttcroach  more  and  more,  and  in  the  Swedes  arose  another  enemy  on  the 
IMsware.  An  indiscreet  Director-General,  named  Kieft,  not  only  pushed 
tte  ({iiarrel  with  both,  but  directed  his  bellicose  disposition  also  against  the 
*Qm)iinding  tribes  of  Indians,  which  nearly  all  united  in  a  general  war  upon 
^  Batch.  Unable  to  diastise  the  English,  the  colony  of  New  Amster- 
<iam  revenged  itself  upon  its  other  foes,  rooting  the  Swedes  totally  out  of 
Aaerios,  wd  ** conquering  a  peace"  on  several  occasions  from  the  Indians. 

Progress  of  Trade,  Jte.  In  16S5,  the  West  India  Company  exported  to 
Bblkod  14,891  beaver  skins  and  1,413  otter  skins,  valued  at  134,025 
gnlderi.  In  the  year  1688,  tobacco  was  produced  to  a  cMisiderable  eitent, 
tmi  Negro  slavery  existed.  Not  long  alter  this  began  the  trade  with  the 
Bsl^  colonies  of  Curacoa  and  Gnayaroa,  the  West  Indies,  and  with  Afirica. 

Jkmoeratie  Maeement.  The  colony  was  not  behind  its  English  cotem- 
fovaries  in  attachment  to  popular  ideas.  Gen.  Peter  Stuyvesant  the  aUest 
lad  last  of  the  Dutch  Governors  or  Directors-General,  found  it  oonvenieat 
'tayasUtoUiedenuuidsortheeolonists^    AboMdof  nine  men  waaeensd- 
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Mad  to  iepr6MDt  the  people^  whose  opinioiiB  the  Qovenior  was  to 
CO  all  importaot  mafcten,  and  who  were  to  be  arbitors  in  oertain  civil 
Sttbasquent  efibrU  of  the  same  Governor  to  use  certain  peweriy  as  atlachim 
to  hk  prerogative^  were  sieoeBsfuUj  resisted. 

Imtorporation.  In  1652,  New  Amsterdam^  having  n  population  of  tkmd 
1,000,  veooived  an  act  of  incorporation,  and  the  government  passed  tnm 
the  West  India  Company  into  the  hands  of  the  two  haigomasten  and  tm 
assktants,  called  sehepena,  and  a  schont  or  sheriff.  The  same  jem  mm  lb 
first  puUie  school  established. 

A  Duieh  Chineu  WaU— Origin  of  Wall-Mirmt.  In  1653,  n  wdU,  eoo 
posed  of  earth  and  stones,  was  built  across  the  island  finom  river  to  river|hi 
Iween  Wall  and  Pine  streets,  whence  probaUj  the  name  of  the  foraser.  S 
hada  gate  in  Broadway,  called  the  land-gate,  and  one  at  the  present  eonsl 
of  Wall  and  Pearl  streets,  opening  on  Sist  River,  (then  reaching  thus  fii 
inward,)  called  the  water-gate.  It  was  intended  as  a  defense  against  the  In 
dians,  who  continued  troimlesome,  however  much  whipped. 

Cenius,  1656.  In  1656,  the  city  contained  120  houses  and  aboni  1/M 
inhabitants. 

First  Wharf.  In  1658,  the  first  public  wharf  was  built  by  tha  ba^ 
nsasteis,  where  Whitehall-street  now  is. 

FirH  Map.  In  1660,  the  first  map  of  the  city  was  sent  to  Holhad  If) 
Gov.  Stuyvesant 

Secomd  Fnaliik  Chmquat — Finis  cf  Dutch  Power.  In  Septmnber 
1664,  a  seoond  English  invading  force,  of  four  frigates  and  800  solcusfi,  ia 
der  Col.  Nichols,  appeared  in  tlM  bay  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  demandMl 
sunrender,  in  virtue  of  a  patent  to  the  Duke  of  York  fipom  bin  broths^ 
Charles  II.,  giving  him  the  whole  territory  of  the  New  Netherlands,  and 
everything  owned  by  Holland  within  it.  Stuyvesant,  an  old  soldiar,  who 
had  tost  a  leg  at  the  eaptnre  of  Tobago,  wanted  to  fight^  bat  was  not  allavsi. 
The  summons  was  obeyed. 

XHOLIBH   FUUOD. 

PoliUeml  Chempee.  Nichols  became  Gbvemor  of  the  provinee— the  naaMi 
of  province  and  city  were  changed  to  It^ew  Tork^  in  honor  of  the  new  pfo- 
prietor — the  style  of  the  city  government  was  altered  to  mnyor  and  mm' 
*  man^  like  Anglican  reforms  effected. 
'vMrndal  Meatmti.  The  property  of  the  Dutch  West  Indin  Company 
all  oonfisctflsd,  and  a  tax  of  1,200  guilders  was  extorted  from  the  Maes' 
Wvfaig,  ffain-pursning  people,  who  had  accorded  so  amiably  with  the  onikA 
pnipesaii^  as  their  oontrilration  for  the  support  of  the  ministry. 

Pcet  fs  BoeUm.  In  1673,  the  posi-nder  began  his  trips  between  Nnv 
York  and  Boston,  leaving  New  York  once  in  three  weeks. 

Papmlaiifm.    At  the  time  of  the  conquest,  there  were  prohahty  aboni 
1,500  inhabitants— in  1673  there  were  2,500. 
Return  cf  the  Kmekerhaehere.    In  July,  1673,  nine  years  after  the  coi- 

2 nest,  a  Dutch  squadron  retook  the  d^,  and  called  it  Jtlew  Orange.  B«l 
keir  comiiur  was  only  as  the  visit  of  a  past  proprietor  to  a  belovnd  esMi 
onee  his.  They  had  only  time  to  look  about  them,  and  behold  whai  tliB 
ruthless  hand  of  English  innovation  had  done,  and  what  it  designed  to  do^ 
and  groan  over  the  vandalism,  before  they  gave  it  up  teovsv.    Tlw  aail 


weir  tenuiDUted  thia  brief  appendix  to  Dutch  sway. 
Tfrede    PmrmU  cf  Ifcs  JmkMkmiM.    IVoa  iha 
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of  ike  Kogbbf  iti  tmde  ww  rapidly  eitondtd,  atai  ill  im- 

yKiiMtj  «^(fiieiite4.    Aa  boMiig,  paoking!,  and  6Xfx>rtalion  of  Ftoar  and 

Maal  became  the  employment  of  the  principal  part  of  the  inhabitanli,  and 

frntihad  the  most  impertaat  branch  of  their  tvade.    The  Hour  was  ki  the 

hill  MthiMitioii  of  any  taade  ia  America. 

Sale  of  Land.    In  1075,  it  was  ordered  that  if  the  owaeis  of  any  VMO* 

aqied  fauid  did  not  choose  to  hoiki  on  it,  it  might  be  Talaed  and  sold  to 

tMs  who  wooid.    In  1676,  it  was  made  unlawfhi  to  sell  Kquor  to  the  In* 

tm^  and  tf  an?  pevson  was  found  dmnk  in  the  streets,  vnthout  knowing 

ikrs  he  got  his  liqnoiv  the  whole  street  was  to  be  ikied.    No  grain  af 

bw«d  to  be  distilled,  unless  unfit  for  other  use. 

Ci^f  tmd  Prtmme^  It  was  not  until  some  time  after  Engliah  rule  was 
MUUtthed  that  any  distinction  of  city  and  province  appears.  But  grada* 
dlf,ss  the  latter  eipanded,  it  acquired  its  own  peculiar  interests.  The 
w  marked  distinction  we  find  is  m  the  complaint  of  the  country  peo|^ 
igaast  the  monopoly  of  the  flowr  business,  secured  to  the  city  by  law. 
Aboat  1688,  the  former  made  a  Tigorotts  eflR>rt  to  obtain  an  equal  pmilege 
it  tke  bnsinesB,  which  the  cit?  strongly  resisted,  two*thirds  of  its  people  de- 
pending for  sobeistanoe  on  the  bolting,  packing,  and  exportatioa  of  Flo«r 
mIImL  In  a  petition  to  the  oonncil,  ia  1692,  the  continuance  of  the 
noQopoly  is  asked  for,  on  the  ground  that  **  the  bolting  of  flour  and  baking 
of  Wild  hath  been,  and  is,  the  chief  support  of  the  trade  and  traSc  of  this 
%,  tad  maintenance  of  its  inhabitants  of  all  degrees.  It  hath  for  many 
{Ms  nasi  been  an  andent  usage.''  The  prorinoe  triumphed,  and  a  share 
tttheVnsineaB  was  yielded  to  them,  with  great  fears  of  ruin  to  Uie  interests 

8kmU  mmd  JStmtei,  In  1677,  there  were  12  streets  and  884  houses  in 
tedtf.  In  169i,  there  were  983  houses,  and  the  inhabitants  of  600  of 
^sabsiited  by  bolting  flour  and  meaL 

Vmdi.  Li  1683,  the  tassels  belonging  to  the  diy  were  3  baihs,  3  brig- 
tttioes,  26  sloops,  and  48  open  boats.  In  1685,  the  shipping  had  increased 
^  i  or  10  threennaat  tessels,  of  80  or  90  tons  each,  200  ketches,  abowt  40 
teeaeh,  and  20  sloops,  of  about  25  tonn  a-piece.  In  1694,  there  were 
^iU^  25  sloops,  and  40  boats.  In  1696,  40  ship<  62  sloops,  and  60 
kah» 

yttluaiion.  In  1685,  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  was  £75,694, 
*>iatas  was  hnd  of  three  ^Eirthings  per  pound.  In  1688^  the  ralaataon 
*»  £78,231,  of  which  £29,254  was  in  the  South  Road. 

ikoHHmt^  Prinimg  mnd  ike  Beprmniaiive  Syiiem.  In  1 686,  James  II., 
^  eaKghtened  proprietor  from  whose  former  title  the  city  and  province 
^■iied  its  name,  displayed  his  fatherly  care  of  his  American  possessions  by 
tbe  abolition  of  the  Itepfesentattve  System,  and  forlHdding  the  use  of  print- 
^nromes- 

(kitif  a  CSkatter.  The  same  year  the  city  paid  to  Governor  Dongan, 
^prsfiftctof  its  loyal  patron,  £300  for  an  enlargement  of  its  diarter,  and 
^  to  Ida  secretary.    The  money  had  to  be  borrowed. 

WMU.  In  1688,  the  following  are  mentioned  as  the  ensting  divistona 
«(aeeiU>-NorU^  Soath^  East^  West,  and  Dock  Wards,  with  Harlem 
ttltha  Bowery. 

LMir.  On  the  deposition  of  Jamea,  in  1689,  the  people  of  the  city  ap- 
pohtsd  Jaeob  Leisler,  a  merchant,  as  Oovemor.  He  was  sustained  by  a 
wihmf  Imm  ;  and  the  mayor,  with  several  prominent  citiaens,  although  in 
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iJMror  of  WilBaai  and  Mtfj*  retired  to  Albaaj.  The  |MUiiciilan  of  L«M 
adminktraUon,  mmL  hk  unmerited  ezecutioiiy  are  too  well  known  to  Mii 
repetition  here. 

Congum.    In  1690,  a  Congnw  of  the  ooYoniea  aeeembled  at  New  Te4 

Extent  €f  the  City,  1601.  Wall-ctreet,  then  known  as  GingaUtneti  in 
ouieide  of  the  dty. 

First  Lighting  ef  the  City.  In  Norember,  1696,  it  was  ordered  M 
lighti  be  put  in  the  windows  of  houses  frootinpr  on  the  streets — ^penalty,  li 
tSt  each  night  of  default;  and  in  December  it  was  ordered  that  every  sif 
enth  house  hanff  out  a  lighted  lantern  on  a  pole,  seven  houses  to  bear  tti 
expense  of  one  light 

Population.  The  6ij  numbered  in  1696,  4,802  inhabitants,  of  whss 
676  were  Uacks.    In  1700,  the  population  was  about  6,000. 

Poeition  at  opening  qf  Eighteenth  Century.  At  this  period  New  Ted 
began  to  attract  much  attention  for  the  extent  of  her  Commerce.  She  hai 
become  the  entrep6t  for  the  northern  colonies,  whose  products  were  shipps 
through  her  to  England  and  the  West  Indies. 

Dwie  and  Slipe.  In  1701,  the  docks  and  slips  were  rented  fer  A 
per  annum. 

Slam  Market.  In  1711,  a  sUire  market  was  established  in  WaU-elMl 
near  East  River. 

Firet  Hope-  Walk.  In  1718,  a  rope-walk  was  built  in  Broadway,  opp 
site  the  Park. 

Fint  Tarif.  In  1720,  a  dutv  of  2  per  cent  was  laid  on  European  god 
imported.    This  is  the  first  Tariff  mentioned  m  the  history  of  the  city. 

First  Niwspaper.    The  New  York  Gaxette,  weekly,  appeared  in  17JUk 

New  Charter.  In  1730,  an  enlarged  charter  was  obtained  from  OotM 
or  llontgomerie.    As  amended,  by  acts  of  the  Legislature,  it  is  still  in  fare 

First  Stage  Route.  In  1 732,  was  established  the  first  stage  route  i 
Boston  and  Philadelphia.  The  stage  left  for  Boston  once  a  month,  and  o 
eupied  fourteen  days  on  the  journey. 

Fish  in  Canal'StreeL  A  law  was  passed  in  1733  to  preserve  fish  in  Fred 
Water  Pond,  now  Canal  and  contiguous  streets. 

Price  of  Land,  1759.    £30  per  acre  was  paid  for  land  in  the  outer  nm 

Cost  of  Light  The  expense  of  lighting  the  city,  about  1770,  was  £tli 
per  annum. 

Cost  of  Printing.  All  the  printing  of  the  corporation  was  dooe^  abca 
1796,  for  £35  per  annum. 

Fires.  The  principal  fires  of  this  period  were  in  the  time  of  tha  nqp 
^ol,  and  the  gireat  conflagration  of  September  21,  1776,  soon  after  u 
J3ritidi  army  took  poeieesion  of  the  citv.  It  swept  ak>n|^  both  aides  < 
Broadway,  destroying  493  houses,  one-ekrbth  of  the  whole  aty. 

Epidemics,  In  1741-2,  the  yellow  fever  prevailed  to  an  alaimiag^ 
tent    No  other  remarkable  sickness  is  mentioned  In  this  peiiod. 

Kegro  Insurreeticm^The  Blacks  Burnt  and  Hung.  In  1718,  the  K 
erots  made  an  insurrection,  fired  the  city  in  several  places,  and  killed  a  awi 
bar  of  people;  119  of  them  were  executed.  In  1741-8,  occurred  ^dli 
hnted  *"  Nfgro  Pfot,"*  a  much  exaggerated  affiur.  Some  Irish  Cbthoi 
wero  implicated  with  the  N^^roes,  and  154  Negroes  and  90  white  wt 
eomnutted  to  priM>n«  of  whom  65  were  con\-icted  and  78  confossed ;  11 S 
gross  were  burned  at  the  suke,  at  the  present  comer  of  Chatham  aiad  Fea 
slteelSi  then  out  of  town;  80  were  hung,  one  in  chains^  on  aa  wHemk  i 
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fnit-WwUr  Pond,  now  oocnpiBd  bj  Elm-atraet;  78  were  traniporM  to 
I     kmpk  parte,  and  50  discharged. 

Mtnues  and  Population.    la  1730,  there  were  1,400  hooiee;  1781, 

I      M28  inhabitants ;  1737,1,410  houses:  1746,  1,834  houses;  1760,  about 

r      2,000  houses,  and   10,381  iuhabitanU;  1771,  21,876  inhabiUnts:  at  the 

opening  of  the  Revolutionary  War  there  were  about  4,000  houses,  and 

25,000  to  30,000  inhabitants,  and  three  jeara  after  its  dose  the  population 

IM  23,614. 

Trade,  In  1742,  Wheat  was  quoted  at  8s.  6d.  per  bushel.  Coal  was 
imported  from  England,  as  cheaper  than  wood.  From  1749  to  1750,  233 
Tttteb  entered  the  port,  and  286  cleared  out.  The  cargoes  of  the  latter 
were  made  up  of  "  6,731  tons  of  provisions,  chiefly  flour,  and  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  grain."  In  1755,  the  export  of  Flaxseed  to  Ireland  amounted  to 
12,528  hhds.  In  1769,  the  imports  amounted  to  £188,976  sterling,  equal 
to  1839,782— of  which  came  from  Great  Britain  £75,031 ;  from  the  West 
lodiei  £97,420 ;  from  the  South  of  Europe  £14,927  ;  from  Africa  £697. 
Xbe  imports  for  the  same  year  of  all  the  colonies  from  Great  Britain  axe 
lUted  by  Hazard  at  £1,029,519,  and  the  exports  thither  £673,002— 
CWIeston,  S.  C,  taking  of  the  former  £306,600,  and  furnishing  of  the 
latter  £387,114. 

Ths  Revolution,  The  trade  of  the  city  was  much  hampered  by  the  op- 
jvessire  acts  of  the  British  government,  which  led  to  the  Kevolution,  and  a 
Iiigbly  exasperated  feeling  prevailed.  When  the  stamp-act  was  received, 
it  1765,  an  effi^  of  the  Governor,  in  companionship  witn  one  of  the  devil| 
tlie  latter  holding  the  stamp-act  in  his  hand,  was  publicly  burned,  after  pa- 
ndiBg  the  streets.  A  Congress  of  the  colonies  met  in  the  city  the  same 
jesr.  The  merchants  join^  heartily  with  those  of  the  other  cities  in  the 
UiHmporlation  agreements,  and  other  retaliatory  measures.  Although 
Boston  was  the  devoted  object  of  ministerial  vengeance,  yet  when  the  ne- 
ceiiity  for  the  war  became  apparent,  all  looked  to  New  York  as  the  point 
wkere  the  most  eflfective  blow  to  the  general  interests  of  the  colonies  could 
ttd  would  be  struck.  During  the  occupation  of  the  citv  by  the  British 
ttmy,  it  sufiered  much  from  their  vandalism.  The  public  buildings  were 
Spoiled ;  all  the  churches,  except  the  Episcopal,  were  desecrated  to  the  use 
tf  the  army,  as  barracks,  hospitals,  riding-schools,  prisons,  stables,  &c ;  the 
*eWs  and  colleges  were  shut  up.  All  the  business  was  of  course  pros- 
tnted,  and  every  interest  of  the  city  ground  for  seven  years  under  an  iron 
^  With  the  departure  of  that  army,  in  1783,  ended  the  term  of  £ng- 
lidi  rule  and  possession. 

AMXRICAir   PKRIOD. 

Re$h  SlarL  With  the  introduction  of  the  Third  Period  in  her  historj, 
t&d  especially  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  New  Toim 
M  a  prodigious  start,  and  has  gone  forward  to  this  time  with  an  unexam- 
iM  career. 

Potilion  at  opening  of  Nineteenth  Century,  At  the  opening  of  the  cen- 
buy  the  population  was  above  60,000,  having  nearly  treoled  in  the  thirteen 
ytan  elapsed  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  New  York  was  now 
lioslled  in  population  only  by  Philadelphia,  of  ail  the  American  towns,  and 
had  soon  so  far  distanced  all,  her  Commerce  making  equal  strides,  as  to 
stand  in  a  supremacy  far  beyond  all  dispute.  Wlut  a  change  fh>m  the 
epeaiiig  of  the  last  oentuiy ! 


IW  Camnurcial  OitUi  and  Towns  of  the  UniUd  StaUt. 

Bfeamboats.  TTie  first  great  eirent  of  tlifs  period,  and  of  the  oentnnf 
was  the  buccess  of  Fulton  and  Livingston  in  their  attempt  to  navigate  tib 
Horth  River  by  steam, 

JShie  Canal,  The  second  was  the  opening  of  the  great  Brie  Canal^  uri 
tbg  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Lakes  with  those  of  the  Atlantic  An  ni 
measnrahle  impulse  was  received  from  each  of  these  acoomplishmenik   ^ 

The  War  of  1812-15.  The  second  war  with  Oreat  Britain,  intermedl 
ate  between  them,  inflicted  a  vast  deal  of  injury  upon  the  Commerce  of  Nei 
York,  more  sensible  from  the  extraordinanr  prosperity  which  that  intent 
had  reaped  through  the  state  of  afliiirs  in  Europe.  But  with  the  return  < 
peace,  her  ships  again  carried  the  national  flag  to  all  seas,  and  she  seeme 
to  bound  forward  the  fiaster  for  the  interruption.  Her  regular  ocean  padn 
lines  were  soon  established,  and  steam  navigation  was  pushed  ahoM  npo 
her  own  and  other  American  waters. 

Mailroads  and  Telegraphs.  New  York  has  not  been  inattentive^  mt 
the  introduction  of  Steam  Carriage  upon  the  land,  to  the  advantagea  di 
rived  from  its  employment  If  other  ciiies  have  engaged  more  eameatij  i 
the  construction  of  Railroads,  it  is  because  New  York  ^ready  enjoyed  equi 
fiicilities  to  what  they  designed  thus  to  secure.  It  is  impossible,  whateti 
lines  of  connection  may  be  instituted  between  the  East  and  West,  and  fl 
North  and  South,  and  however  much  aumnenting  the  communication  hi 
tween  section  and  section,  but  that  New  York,  by  an  expense  comparatird 
tri^nal,  can  secure  her  full  proportion  of  the  enlarged  business,  and  maintn 
her  rank  against  whatever  cities  that  may  at  present  regard  themselvea  i 
tfie  light  of  rivals.  As  to  the  late  invention  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph,  ah 
is  the  grand  fucns  from  whence  the  system  radiates  to  all  parts  of  the  Unia 
— ^the  point  where  the  Union  centers.  The  advantages  or  this  great  engm 
of  intelligence  is,  therefore,  preeminently  hers.  Of  all  the  other  renutti 
able  inventions  and  growth-advancing  ideas  of  the  age,  New  York  has  mid 
Hxe  most  efficient  use. 

Adverse  Events.  In  this  period  there  has  been  the  full  share  of  pnhS 
misfortunes.  In  1798,  the  yellow  fever  carried  off  2,080  of  the  inhabitfllil 
of  New  York;  in  1805,  it  returned,  destroying  only  280,  but  frighterau 
one-third  of  the  population  from  their  homes,  and  materially  affecting  m 
the  interests  of  the  city.  Another  visit  of  the  destroyer  was  made  in  1821 
when  388  died,  and  most  of  the  district  south  of  the  City  Hall  was  Tacaiej 
In  1832,  that  fearful  scourge,  the  Asiatic  cholera,  prevailed,  sweeping  awv 
10,359  of  the  inhabitants.  There  were  destructive  confiagraiUms — ^in  Di 
oember,  1804,  destroying  40  stores  and  dwellings ;  15  on  Wall,  17  on  Fronl 
and  8  on  Water  streets,  with  a  loss  of  $2,000,000 ;  in  1811,  destroying  8i 
to  100  houses  on  Chatham-street;  on  the  night  of  December  16,  1832 
when  between  80  and  40  acres  of  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  dt 
were  swept  by  the  flames — 648  buildings  were  bumeo,  and  the  loss  wa 
not  less  than  118,000,000;  in  1845,  destroying  property  to  the  value  c 
$7,000,000.  In  1837  was  the  severe  commercial  revulsum^m  which  & 
whole  country  participated,  spreading  consternation  over  the  land,  and  in 
Tolving  thousands  within  the  city,  as  well  as  thousands  without,  in  the  nit 
ftlling  upon  many  of  the  most  wealthy  houses  of  the  city. 

The  Product.  Our  history  terminates  in  the  actual  living,  moving,  glow 
\ng  Spectacle  before  us — a  vision  that  seems  as  if  conjured  up  by  some  c 
those  potent  genii,  whose  wonderful  skill  and  speed  in  the  production  c 
gorgeous  cities  are  related  in  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments.    Froi 


flu  Law  for  the  Ckmpuiaiion  f^lntemi.  16t 

ftDowhig  the  inbtj  ferm  of  the  Past,  we  step  before  the  vivid  realitj  of  tlis 

Broent     The  mental  Image  of  what  New  York  was,  has  brought  ns  to  the 

palpable  Sabstanoe  of  what  she  is.    The  Page  that  we  have  read,  condudi 

V  to  a  Chapter  printed  npon  the  earth  and  water,  in  the  material  typogra- 

^  of  men,  bnildings,  baVea,  barrels  and  boxes,  streets,  wharves,  and  tb# 

Q?efsified  vehicles  of  land  and  sea  carriage.     We  read  in  thefie  clear  leir 

tarn  her  nuik--^the  city  of  First  oommerciai  importance  of  this  Continent — 

die  Seeond  of  the  World.    We  see,  too,  in  both  pages,  that  her  (bundationa 

m  stable — ^her  growth  healthy.    It  is  the  resnlt  of  an  energy  whose  depth 

aid  elasticity  are  most  wonderftil.    Nothing  destroys  or  even  impairs  H. 

Bad  government  within — ^tyranny  ftxrai  withont — wars — capture  and  recap* 

tne— the  seven  years'  ravage  of  a  foreign  army — oonflaerations — p^tilence 

«ft  repeated — commercial  revulsions  —the  violent  intrusion  of  politics  into 

Oommeroe    and  a  vacillating  commercial  policy  in  the  government — have 

wt  been  able  at  all  to  stay  her  progress — the  check  has  never  outlived  the 

■elivity  of  the  cause.    Wlio  can  limit  the  degree  of  her  expansion,  and  fix 

fts  jxmit,  on  the  attainment  of  which,  she  will  either  take  the  declining 

(m,  or  rest  in  a  maturity  mcapable  of  ^ther  development ! 
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Irt.  m.— TRE  LAW  FOB  TIE  COHPUTATIOR  OF  I1ITERE8T. 

fwomASLT  there  is  no  subject  connected  with  mercantile  affairs,  respecting 
vUdi  ao  many  questions  have  been  raised,  and  upon  which  there  have  been 
•»  many  decisions  in  the  civil  courts,  as  that  of  interest  on  money. 

The  oonrts  first  began  to  take  cognizance  of  it  about  the  reign  of  Henry 
vUL,  of  England ;  prior  to  that  period,  the  lending  of  money  at  interest  had 
been  entirely  prohibited.  By  statute  of  87  Henry  YIII.,  ten  pounds  in  the 
kindred  were  allowed,  fbr  the  forbearance  of  one  year.  Daring  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  the  rate  of  interest  was  reduced  to  eight  per  cent. ;  and,  in  the 
niffn  of  Charles  II.,  to  six  per  cent 

It  was,  however,  the  statute  of  12  Anne  which  became  the  general  laW| 
ifin  in  fbree  in  England.  This  has  served  as  the  model  for  most  of  the 
American  statutes,  which,  nevertheless,  are  much  less  severe  in  their  penal* 
im.  In  some  of  the  States,  there  is  still  a  forfeiture  of  the  whole  debt;  in 
otbeit,  of  the  whole  amount  of  interest ;  but,  in  others,  the  loss  of  the  ex-* 
of  interest  is  the  only  penalty  of  a  usurious  contract.  As  a  consequence 
lis  uniformity  of  expression  in  the  English,  and  between  them  and  most 
d  the  American  statutes,  the  decisions  made  under  any  one  of  them  have, 
>i  a  general  rule,  come  to  be  taken  as  authorities  applicable  to  all  the  rest 
^  Tm  calculation  of  interest  may  appear,  to  many  minds,  to  be  so  plain  and 
Anple  a  matter,  that  no  doubt  could  occur  with  reeard  to  the  manner  in 
ybMx  it  should  be  ^rfbrmed  ;  and  yet,  so  far  from  this  being  the  fact,  there 
>  no  point  in  the  law,  as  we  have  already  observed,  on  which  questions  of 
more  diflRculty  have  been  raised,  or  which  still  remains  in  greater  doubt  and 
mosrtainty. 

Of  these  questions^  the  three  most  important  msy  be  thus  stated :  1.  Is 
be  practice  of  discounting  bills  of  exonange,  promissory  notes,  ^,  by 
tting  interest  in  advance,  legal !  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  may  it  b^ 
iNried  f    9.  Is  it  legal  to  eompats  hiteiest  according  to  the  rule,  thai  M 


IfO  Tki  iMVf/or  ik$  Ckmpuiaikm  <^InUrmi. 

days  make  a  month,  and  360  days  a  year!  8.  What  U  the  oorreei  ai 
legal  method  of  computing  interest  where  partial  payments  hav^  been  mad 
or  where  there  are  matual  credits,  as  upon  running  accounts ! 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  here  into  an  investigation  of  either  of  the 
pointa,  but  briefly  and  summarily  to  state  the  course  of  legal  decisions,  ai 
the  law  at  present  upon  each. 

Nor  can  we  proceed  further  without  adding  to  our  remarks  thai  imfM 
lance  to  which  they  are  entitled,  by  submitting  the  source  and  authority  I 
•ur  statements ;  this  is  none  other  than  a  work  of  great  magnitude  ai 
Herculean  labor,  entitled  *'  Bartlett^a  Commercial  and  Banking  Tablet.''*  1 
way  of  introduction  to  the  tables  of  interest,  there  is  an  article  extend 
over  sixteen  quarto  pages,  which  comprises  the  entire  law  upon  this  sulji 
fiK>m  the  earliest  period.  It  has  been  prepared  only  by  exploring  the  atcM 
ef  the  most  extensive  law  libraries,  after  many  months'  labor,  by  a  qm 
talented  member  of  the  profession,  and  at  a  cost  of  nearly  one  thousn 
dollars.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  respecting  the  merits  of  this  article^  that 
has  received  the  unbounded  approval  of  some  of  the  highest  judicial  fiu 
tionaries  of  the  United  States.  By  the  lawyers,  its  bridT  sentenoea  will 
found  to  comprise  the  contents  of  whole  volumes.  But  it  is  due  to  o 
readers  that  we  should  allude  to  this  great  work  again,  hereafter. 

Bankers'  discount  is  so  called  from  the  practice  of  bankers,  from  an  eai 
period,  in  discounting  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  to  dedt 
mterest  on  the  same  for  the  whole  time  they  have  to  run,  in  advance.  Ti 
method  of  discounting  has  been  repeatedly  sanctioned  by  the  decisiont 
the  courts,  both  in  England  and  this  country,  and  may  now  be  regarded 
firmly  established  by  authority.  Although  the  courts  have,  for  a  long  till 
uniformly  sustained  the  practice,  they  have,  however,  as  uniformly  admitt 
what  in  Eict  could  not  be  denied,  that  it  gives  more  than  legal  inten 
Thus,  the  decisions  have  engrafted  a  rule  upon  the  law  of  interest  whick 
in  conflict  with  its  acknowledged  principles.  It  would  be  interesting 
present  the  curious  reader  with  the  reasons  which  have,  from  time  to  tifl 
been  adduced  in  its  support ;  but  this  would  require  too  much  of  our  qpai 
We  must,  therefore,  refer  him,  for  them,  to  the  article  itself,  while  we  pi 
to  notice  the  extent  and  application  of  this  rule,  by  a  brief  extract: 

^*  The  extent  to  which  this  practice  may  be  carried,  is  not  clearly  defiiM 
Resting,  as  it  does  in  a  great  measure,  on  authority,  the  cases  themaalf 
will  have  to  be  consulted  in  order  to  ascertain  its  limits.  Having  bei 
introduced  for  the  benefit  of  trade  and  the  convenience  of  mercantile  tnu 
actions,  it  is  said  that  it  will  not  apply  to  an  ordinary  loan  of  money^  b 
must  be  confined  strictly  to  the  discounting  of  such  instruments  as  wiU,  ai 
usually  do,  circulate  in  the  course  of  trade — that  is,  negotiable  instrumen 
payable  at  no  distant  day.  This  rule  will  be  found  to  have  been  reoognia 
and  observed  in  all  the  decisions,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  lev 
the  later  American  cases.  In  Fletcher  v.  the  Bank  of  the  united  Staim^ 
Wheat  388,  the  note  discounted  was  drawn  at  nearly  two  years  from  dai 
and,  in  its  origin,  was  clearly  not  intended  as  a  mercantile  transaction. 

*  BartletCa  CtmmtreUd  «ail  Banking  TMes :  embracing  Time ;  Simple  Inters :  m 
plred  Time  and  Interest:  laterett,  acooant  curreDt, Time  and  Averaffing;  Compmmd  isl«« 
Mlentifle  Dtooottnl*  bo'h  ■imple  and  oompoaiid ;  Annnal  loeome  and  AoDultjr  DiK 
Equally  adapted  to  the  currenel  •  of  all  oommerdai  nations ;  The  true  ur  Intrlndc  value  or  the  Gi 
tod  eilver  OoliM  aad  the  BuuMlard  wetohla  and  meaaores  r  f  all  comnerolr I  ouub  rlea ;  Aim  An 
OtB,  Eofllah,  Fraacb  and  German  Exchaogi* ;  The  Kxehanffe  of  BrMll  and  the  tmportalloa  tf  ] 
Coflbe.  By  R.  MoNTeoMstT  BARTLvrr,  Principal  of  Bartiett*s  Commercial  ColloKe,  CtaielBnall 
ltartft»p^379.   PiihUatai%WM.PhU4palftOo.,GfaMiBMdl,JohBCIiMB»9U«dci^ 


Tk§  LoBmfar  ik$  OomputmtuM  ^Inkmt.  If  1 

Tk  Mmm  Beutk  r.  Butii^  9  Mass.  49,  a  mortgage  was  executed  to  leoare 

t^ejMjment.of  one  note  for  $4,000,  in  two  years,  another  for  $6,000,  in 

tluee  jears,  and  eight  other  notes  ft>r  smaller  sums,  payable  at  sundry  timesi 

nq)ecurely  within  three  years.    The  latter  were  claimed  to  be  usurious,  for 

toe  reason :  because  giren  for  the  interest  on  the  larger  sums,  made  payable 

in  adrance.     And  in  JfGill  v.  Ware,  4  Seam.  21,  there  was  a  loan  oa 

BMrtgage  for  ^ve  years,  and  notes  executed  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 

jwijf  u  advance.    The  reservation  or  taking  of  interest  in  advance,  in  two 

oiihote  eaaea,  was  expressly  held  to  be  legal,  and  in  the  other,  it  was  im- 

fKedly  sanctioned.    It  is  a  question,  however,  worthy  of  serious  consider- 

itioo,  whether  there  has  .been  such  an  extension  of  the  course  of  trade,  with 

ngard  to  the  discounting  of  negotiable  instruments,  as  will  include  trana- 

MtioBs  of  this  character,  and  whether  they  can  otherwise  be  sustained.** 

The  second  general  question  on  this  subject  relates  to  the  legality  of  corn- 
fating  interest  according  to  the  rule,  that  80  days  make  a  month,  and  360 
Jays  a  year.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  rule, 
ki  fracfional  parts  of  a  year,  combining  the  requisites  of  accuracy  and  con* 
lenienoe.  The  calculation  of  interest  by  days  will  secure  the  first  requisite, 
Wt  the  second,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  wanting.  This  ikct  has  given  rise  to 
the  practice  of  computing  interest  by  months,  when  the  time  was  so  ex- 
iwied — whether  it  consisted  of  whole  months  only,  or  contained  the  frao- 
tional  parts  of  a  month — each  month  being  regarded  as  the  twelfth  part  of 
a  year.  But  when  the  fraction  of  a  month  was  stated  in  days,  the  question 
again  occnrred  as  to  the  manner  of  disposing  of  the  days ;  and  the  difficultr 
was  overcome  by  treating  the  days,  in  this  case,  as  the  fraction  of  a  month 
of  30  daja,  which  produced  but  a  trifling  variaUon  from  the  result  obtiuned 
hy  calcnlating  interest  on  them  as  days. 

This  rule,  however,  was  afterwards  carried  farther.  The  time,  when  ex- 
pressed in  days,  was,  for  convenience  sake,  converted  into  months ;  and  the 
year  was  thus  regarded,  as  containing  twelve  months  of  30  days,  or  860 
4aja  only. 

But  thia  rule  has  still  been  extended  in  practice.  Not  only  has  the  time, 
when  expressed  in  days,  been  reduced  to  months,  according  to  the  arbitrary 
itiDdard  of  allowing  80  days  to  each  month,  but,  when  origiDally  given  in 
calendar  months,  it  has  first  been  converted  into  days,  by  ascertaining  the 
cuet  number  of  days  it  contains,  and  that  number  afterwards  divided  into 
noDtha  of  30  days,  with  a  view  to  calculate  interest  in  the  manner  first 
Hated. 

Of  these  three  forms,  the  first  h'-a  been  claimed  to  be  entirely  legal ;  the 
tUrd  and  last  mentioned,  dearly  cannot  be  sustained  by  any  satisfactory  or 
tr«B  plausible  reason ;  the  second  is  very  generally,  though  not  universally, 
JN&pk)yed  by  businese  men.  Although  admitted  to  be  slightly  inaccurate, 
it  luM  been  aistaaned  by  judicial  decisions,  and  afibrds  room  (ot  more  serious 
iaotrofersj. 

The  question  as  to  the  legality  of  this  rule,  may  arise  in  three  different 
caaes,  namely :  first,  upon  an  instrument  bearing  interest^  in  which  the  time 
h  expressed  in  days ;  second,  upon  an  instrument  bearing  interest,  in  whidk 
tbe  time  is  expressed  in  months,  or  in  months  and  the  fracUon  of  a  month 
^the  latter  being  stated  either  in  the  form  of  a  fraction,  or  as  so  many 
days;  and  third,  where  interest  is  to  be  computed  from  one  fixed  day  to 
soiother,  as  upon  an  instrument  in  which  the  time  of  payment  is  specified  by 
s  psrticolar  day,  or  upon  any  sum  of  money  remaining  unpaid  after  it  hm 
become  due,  firom  the  time  it  becomes  due  to  the  time  of  payment. 


Bvt  our  limits  will  not  permit  as  to  follow  tins  splendid  arfiele  ifl 
^  Bartlett^B  Tables,"  through  the  consideration  of  these  points.  The  ds- 
eisions  of  the  courts  upon  ^em,  as  they  have  come  np,  and  the  afgumenti 
eflfored,  are  all  alluded  to ;  and  to  this  we  must  refer  the  reader,  Msnmn 
him,  espeeiallj  if  he  is  a  member  of  the  legal  profession,  he  will  be  rook 
imply  rewarded  for  his  pains. 

The  next  leading  point  of  the  subject,  and  probably  the  most  imporfaMl 
and  embarrassing  of  all,  relates  to  interest  where  partial  payments  haire  beea 
made.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  upon  it,  are  yery  numerooa,  and  thej 
have  presented  it  in  different  forms  and  nndet  a  variety  of  circnmstaiiecA 
These,  however,  appear  to  serve  rather  to  bewilder  the  mind  than  to  tbrmr 
any  clear  and  reliable  light  upon  the  subject 

With  some  few  peculiar  exceptions,  the  decisioiiB  arrange  themselves  mil 
two  classes,  in  which  opposite  rules  are  laid  down  for  the  ealcnlatioD  oi 
interest,  ¥^here  pai*tial  payments  have  been  made,  or  upon  running  aceovati 
with  mutual  credits.  This  has  given  rise  to  what  is  called  the  legal  aad 
the  mercantile  method  of  computing  interest,  in  sndi  cases. 

The  legal  method  has  finally  assumed  the  form  stated  by  CbanoaDci 
Kent,  in  the  case  of  Tkt  State  of  Chnneclieut  v.  Jaekatn^  in  wbich  he  saya; 
— "The  rule  for  casting  interest,  when  partial  payments  have  been  made,  il 
to  apply  the  payment,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  discharge  of  the  interest  tint 
due.  If  the  payment  exceeds  the  interest,  the  surplus  goes  toward  dis* 
charging  the  principal,  and  the  subsequent  interest  is  to  be  computed  on  tkl 
balance  of  principal  remaining  due.  If  the  payment  be  less  than  tlie  in* 
terest,  the  surplus  of  interest  must  not  be  taken  to  augment  the  principal  { 
but  interest  continues  on  the  former  principal  until  the  period  when  the  pi^ 
ments,  taken  together,  exceed  the  interest  due,  and  then  the  surplus  is  to  w 
Implied  towards  discharging  the  principal ;  and  interest  is  to  be  eompntsd 
on  the  balance  of  principal,  as  aforesaid." 

The  mercantile  method,  on  the  other  hand,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  has,  by  custom,  long  been  used  amongst  merchants  in  key- 
ing  their  accounts,  is  this : — Cast  interest  on  each  item  of  debt,  from  m 
time  it  became  due  to  the  time  of  settlement,  and  add  the  principal  and 
interest  together ;  compute  interest  on  the  several  items  of  credit,  in  likt 
manner,  and  add  the  principal  and  interest  together ;  deduct  the  on«  sua 
from  the  other,  and  carry  the  remainder  to  the  new  account;  and  procaad 
in  this  manner  whenever  the  account  is  balanced,  until  the  final  setUemenl^ 

One  essential  feature  of  this  method  is,  that  rests  are  generally,  OMt  fl 
year  or  oftener,  made  in  the  account,  and  the  balance  of  principal  and  intcnal 
struck,  which  is  carried  to  a  new  account. 

In  the  able  article  before  us,  in  '*  BartiettV  Tables,**  the  several  law 
are  examined  which  relate  to  either  method,  respectively.  One  or  two 
are  there  noted,  in  which,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  a  mle  different  ftca 
either  was  adopted.  The  inquiry  is  then  presented,  as  to  how  iyr  the  ImI 
apon  this  question  can  be  regarded  as  settied  by  authority  ;  and  tho  attainni 
is  then  made,  to  investigate  the  principles  by  which  it  is  governed,  and  tM 
propriety  of  the  rules  that  have  been  established. 

It  does  not  concern  us  here  to  notice  more  than  one  of  these  points :  it 
is  that  which  considers  how  far  the  law  upon  this  question  can  be  regarded 
as  setUed. 

In  looking  over  the  decisions  in  reference  to  the  legal  method,  it  ia  o^ 
aarvable,  that  there  ianot  a  sbgle  English  case  in  which  it  haa  been  adopt(|d 
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•neooguied,  in  the  Ibtm  it  has  aasumed  in  this  oountrj.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed, m^  thai  the  line  of  separation  between  the  two  cases,  relating  to  the 
two  metboda,  ia  clear  and  well  defined.  Tbose  in  which  the  legal  method 
ii«taUished,  have,  with  few,  if  any,  exceptions,  arisen  from  transactions  in 
ibieh  partial  payments  were  made  upon  notes,  bonds,  kc, ;  and  tbose,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  in  which  the  mercantile  method  was  employed,  have  as 
uifi)nnly  related  to  dealings  with  bankers,  or  between  merchants,  where 
thus  were  running  accounts  and  mutual  credits. 

It  sppeara,  also,  that  in  a  number  of  instances,  the  legal  method  has  been 
idopted  by  the  courts  of  the  several  states,  as  a  rule  of  practice,  merely,  and 
ip]»re&t]y  finom  the  C(»s]deration  that,  as  some  rule  must  be  resorted  to  in 
ndi  eases,  and  as  there  was  no  principle  involved  which,  of  itself,  pointed 
Mtoaende  rather  than  another,  as  the  only  true  and  correct  rule,  they 
lers  at  liberty  to  adopt  such  an  one  as  to  them  seemed  just  and  equitable. 

With  referenoe  to  the  mercantile  method  of  computing  interest,  it  may 
be  eoDsidered  as  settled,  that  it  is  not  usurious,  but  may  be  employed  by 
Mrchsnts  and  bankers  in  making  up  their  accounts ;  and  that  interest  so 
dhoged,  can  be  recovered  where  there  is  either  an  express  or  implied  con- 
taet  to  pay  it ; — ^that  such  a  contract  will  be  implied  by  law,  first,  where 
aeeooata  made  up  in  this  manner  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  rendered 
lid  veeeived,  without  objection ;  and  secondly,  where  there  is  a  well  estab- 
Gdied  usage  of  trade  sanctioning  such  a  mode  of  making  up  accounts ; — that 
NeeiviDg  and  aiaenting  to  an  account,  in  wbich  interest  is  charged  in  this 
amsr,  will  amount  to  an  express  contract  to  pay  it,  which  will  afterwarda 
h  eoforoed.  And  that,  although  in  other  cases  it  is  not  allowable  before 
iirtenit  becomes  dne,  to  agree  uat,  when  due,  it  shall  be  converted  into 
(rindpal,  and  carry  interest ;  yet,  in  case  of  running  accounts,  where  there 
in  matiial  credits  and  a  fluctuating  balance,  it  is  lawful  to  contract  a  priori 
tkit  interest  shall  be  computed  in  mis  manner. 

Our  fimits  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  that  portion  of  thia  examination, 
k  vfaidli  an  inveatigation  ia  made  of  the  principles  by  which  this  branch  of 
Ai  Imt  is  governed,  and  the  propriety  of  the  rules  that  have  been  estab- 
Uied  in  connection  therewith.  We  presume  there  is  no  professional  man 
vIk)  inll  fiiil  to  procure  the  work ;  this  article  alone  is  worth,  to  such,  many 
timee  its  cost 

We  cannot,  however,  pass  from  this  subject  without  noticing  a  few  sng- 
Kttb>os  which  are  offered,  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  legal  and  mercantile 
iDethods  of  computing  interest 

The  l^;al  method  discourages  prompt  and  rapid  payment  on  the  part  of 
^  debtor.  At  each  payment  a  rest  is  made,  and  the  oflener  he  pays,  the 
ofteser  the  interest  will  be  compounded  against  him.  Every  payment, 
tiierefore,  being  the  occasion  of  a  new  compounding  of  interest,  it  is  evidently 
^  Us  advanUura  to  delay  the  payments  as  long,  and  make  them  as  seldom, 
*  poKible.  Dj  the  mercantile  method,  on  the  other  hand,  the  time  <k 
iM&ponnding  does  not  depend  upon  the  time  when  the  payments  are  made, 
Woecm  at  rmilar  intervals,  without  regard  to  them. 

The  raertatntue  method  has  been  uniformly  employed  almost  from  time 
itamorial,  by  that  dasa  in  the  community  who  are  more  intereeted  than 
Hf  other  in  eatablishhiff  a  correct  rule  for  computing  interest^  where  partial 
ftuwnia  ai«  made — who  have  more  frequent  oeemioa  to  nse  such  a  rale 
vpfioCioe,  and  therefore  have  better  opportunities  o  judging  of  its  eoove- 
ttbaos  and  juatioe.     Yet,  this  method  is  not  so  fiivoimbte  to  them  aa  4a 
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legal  method,  where  payments  are  made  oftener  than  once  a  year.  H: 
latter  produces  a  greater  accumnlation  of  interest,  and  wonld  be  to  the  a^ 
rantage  of  a  person  keeping  an  interest  account. 

We  cannot  dose  this  article  without  some  more  explicit  reference  to  tl 
great  work  in  which  onr  subject  is  discussed,  and  which  we  regard  as  tli 
most  important  and  masterly  one,  of  the  kind,  ever  ofiered  to  the  con 
mercial  world.  We  have  before  spoken  of  "  Bartlett's  Commercial  an 
Banking  Tables,"  but,  in  that  instance,  we  had  only  a  proof-sheet  editio 
before  us ;  now  it  is  issued  complete. 

It  contains  tables  adapted  to  every  class  of  commerdal  calculations,  M 
all  the  important  legal  ones;  not  only  every  variety  of  the  calculationt  < 
interest  and  exchange,  whieh  ever  arise  in  practice,  but  discount  taUes,  m 
count  current,  time  and  averaging  tables,  income  tables,  annuity  tabh 
Ac,  d^c,  adapted  to  all  currencies  of  the  world.  For  accuracy  and  ease  I 
the  application,  they  have  received  the  unlimited  approbation  of  eminei 
commercial  bodies  and  distinguished  bankers  and  busmess  men. 

Now,  a  moment's  reflection  must  satisfy  every  one,  that  here  is  a  standir 
in  conformity  with  which  all  the  commercial  calculations  of  the  dvifiie 
world  can  be  made.  Such  a  uniform  standard  would  at  once  produce  ho 
mony  in  all  accounts ;  questions  of  accuracy  could  be  solved  at  onse ;  d 
diminution  of  labor  among  accountants  would  be  immense;  while  emploja 
would  be  far  better  served  than  at  present. 

It  is  this  point  which  we  regard  of  sufficient  importance  to  presa  it  upc 
the  attention  of  commercial  men.  The  work  before  us  is  amply  worthy* 
such  high  distinction.  It  is  a  quarto,  of  nearly  four  hundred  pagea,  Tl 
law  of  interest  is  only  one  of  numerous  commercial  points  explained  ii  I 
We  say  the  work  is  worthy  of  this  high  honor,  and  we  might  quote, 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  assertion,  the  words  of  some  of  the  mo 
eminent  bankers  of  our  country : — ^The  work  is  oiiginal  in  every  parUcib 
worthy  of  unlimited  confidence,  and  richly  m*nts  universal  patronage 
But  our  object  is  not  to  extol  the  work ;  we  desire  to  awaken  the  interat 
those  who  have  not  seen  or  examined  it,  and  to  assure  them  it  is  a  matt 
highly  worthy  of  the  r  investigation,  and  which  will  certainly  afibrd  tlie 
much  satis&ction,  if  it  does  not  in  the  end  become  a  source  of  advantage 
profit 
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Art.  IT.— out  lETlllIC  CDKIERCT. 

PmLADBuna^  Jwm  is,  VM 
Tbmmmam  Humt,  Esq^  Conductor  of  ih§  Merchanti  Magtutine,  etc, 

DiAR  Sir  : — Some  views  on  the  curreooy  having  been  lately  put  forth  faj  a  Wli 
m  the  National  InUllifftneer,  of  Washiogtoo,  which  appeared  to  me  at  once  pUmfi 
and  erroneous,  I  thought  it  beat  to  answer  them  in  that  journal ;  bat  as  my  speai 
tkms  on  this  subject  have  been  freqaenUy  given  to  your  Magasine,  I  wish  tlMM  a 
to  fiad  a  place  there,  for  which  purpose  I  now  incbse  you  a  copy,  with  aoaM  MB 
eetveotions  and  additions.  Whether  they  shaU  be  verified  or  oootradieted  hf  te< 
wirfi  theas  ta  he  there  r^eorded. 
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Hm  wmMag  mmben  of  jan  Bd^asifie,  from  tho  tenth  ▼olomo,  I  ahovld  be  gM 
to  f«i  Afl  a  work  of  reference  od  Ameriean  statistics  it  is  ioTalnable,  and  our  coon* 
try  aflbids  no  aabetitute  for  It  I  am,  rerj  sine'^relj,  jours, 

0£OflOB  TUCKBI. 

OUB  METALUO  OURRENOY. 

Anoiro  the  tpecaUitions  which  have  lately  appeared  in  the  public  joor> 
mIb  on  the  rahject  of  oar  metallic  currency,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  they 
Beirly  ill  agree  in  reoomnending  a  single  standard ;  a  conclusion  to  which 
ill  the  beet  reasoners  on  the  sabject  of  money  had  arrived  for  more  than  a 
ontaiy,  thongh  few  nations  have  acted  on  it,  from  a  mistaken  apprehenaioB 
tint  if  either  metal  was  not  a  legal  tender  it  would  cease  to  circulate  tk 

Thb  is  a  great  point  gained  in  the  advancement  of  sound  theory  on  th« 
eottpiieated  and  raudi-mooted  subject  of  money.  But,  supposing  we  adopt 
ingie  measure  of  value,  which  shall  it  be,  silver  or  gold  f 

Twrngh  the  reasoning  on  this  question  is  not  quite  as  conclusive  as  oo 
thit  of  a  single  or  double  standard,  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  great  pr*- 
paderanee  <^  argument  in  favor  of  silver. 

BsMdes  that  the  silver  dollar  ia  the  general  money  of  account,  and  is  the 
pspohr  stasdard  by  which  the  value  of  gold  and  of  everything  else  is 
■emred,  gx^d  seems  fiur  more  likely  to  alter  in  value.  This  metal  was 
OKe  thoi^t  to  be  less  liable  to  fluctuation  than  silver,  for  the  discovery  of 
Ameiica  had  reduced  its  value  only  to  one-third^  while  it  had  reduced  that 
of  lihrir  to  cn&'fourtk  ;  but  now  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
teined  to  a  more  rapid  depredation  than  either  metal  ever  before  ezpe* 
nsoed. 

h  the  early  part  of  this  century,  before  the  Russian  mines  yielded  much 
foU,  the  whole  quantity  of  that  metal  annually  produced  in  America  and 
luope  was  not  supposed  to  exceed  fifteen  millk)ns  of  ddlars.  Nor  was  tha 
ivenge  annual  proauct  of  all  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America,  at  any  pa* 
liod,  scocffding  to  Baron  Humboldt,  more  than  twelve  millions.  But  the 
BorisB,  Califomian,  and  Australian  mines  now  yield  six  or  seven  times  as 
BHKb  as  America  and  Europe  produced  thirty  years  ago,  and  Ud  lair  to 
yield  ten  times  that  (quantity. 

There  is  in  every  dviliaed  community  a  large  dass  of  contracts  which  en- 
^  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  as  to  these  it  would  be  desirable,  for 
tbe  sake  of  doing  justioe  to  both  parties,  to  have  an  unvarying  standard  of 
v^loe;  but  this,  from  the  unceasing  fluctuations  of  supply  and  demand  in 
^e  precious  metals,  as  well  as  everything  else,  is  impossible ;  yet  we  diould 
^6  as  near  to  it  as  we  can.  Gold  and  silver  have  been  universally  pre- 
'''ed  for  this  purpose,  because  their  changes  are  slower  and  more  giaaaal 
lbs  those  of  other  commodities ;  and,  for  the  same  reason  that  they  have 
^  thus  used,  we  should  select  the  one  as  the  standard  whidi  is  least  likely 
^oiaiiga. 

V  gM  should  so  depreciate  as  to  reach  the  proportion  which  it  bore  to 
>lver  before  the  discovery  of  America,  and  had  held  for  more  than  twe 
Ikoisiiid  years,  that  is,  at  about  ten  to  one,  then  the  hewers  of  peipetual 
fieaad  vents,  of  pubKc  debts,  and  of  all  fixed  dues  in  money,  would  lose 
«s4lm(d  of  what  they  had  contracted  to  receive. 

SsBM  BHiy  be  disposed  to  doubt  this  depreciatm  of  gdd,  sinca  tba  gnai 
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%«Aniitj  yielded  by  Califoraia  has  scaroely  yet  pfodooed  a  aenaibk  i 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  quantity,  great  as  it  la,  does  not  ye 
a  considerable  proportion  to  the  quantity  that  was  previously  in  circal 
and  that  before  these  large  recent  accessions  there  was  an  inadequate  f 
of  the  metal,  which  was  manifested  by  its  gradual  rise  of  price.  But 
the  quantities  drawn  from  California  alote,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pn 
of  the  Ural  Mountains,  Siberia,  Australia,  (kc^  shall  double  the  quani 
the  world,  as  it  bids  fair  to  do,  the  price  must  inevitably  fall.  As  the  ai 
of  other  commodities  will  remain  nearly  the  same,  or  will  increase  ii 
less  ratio,  eitber  the  value  of  gold  must  fall  or  it  must  eease  to  be 
Since  this  last  alternative  is  inadmissible,  since  not  one  man  in  a  tho 
hoards  away  spede,  we  must  of  necessity  adopt  the  first  Indeed,  wh 
see  that  a  large  addition  to  the  supply  affiscts  the  price  of  every  thini 
how  can  it  be  supposed  that  gold  alone  is  not  obedient  to  this'uni 
law? 

But  a  writer  in  the  Intelligencer^  nnder  the  signature  of  ^  An  Obsc 
objects  to  silver  as  the  standard  on  two  grounds : — One,  that  it  will  i 
the  obligation  of  contracts :  and  the  other,  that  it  will  occasion  too  hi 
charge  on  Uie  Treasury.    Let  us  examine  these  objections. 

The  adoption  of  silver  as  the  sole  standard  will,  according  to  the  i 
have  taken,  so  far  from  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  tend  t 
vent,  or  at  least  to  lessen,  their  violation.  Let  us  look  at  the  soaroe  m 
tent  of  these  obligations.  Contracts  ought  to  be  fulfilled,  becaose  \ 
justice,  and  honesty  enjoin  their  fulfillment ;  but  when  their  execntkHi 
consistent  with  these  conditions,  the  obligation  ceases.  The  law  refe 
give  its  sanction  to  contracts  to  violate  law,  or  that  are  made  in  bad 
or  when  made  with  incompetent  persons,  dbc.  But  a  contract  made  % 
so  much  money  is  substantially  one  to  pay  so  much  value^  in  human 
ibod,  and  raiment,  which  money  is  meant  to  represent;  and  thia  conti 
essentially  violated  if  the  debtor  pays  his  creditor  but  two-thirds  <tf  his 
or  anything  less  than  the  whole  value  he  stipulated  to  pay.  To  saj 
the  debtor  has  the  right  to  pay  the  pieces  of  money  he  contracted  to 
however  they  have  depreciated,  is  to  say  that  he  has  a  right  to  do  wro 

It  is  true  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  parties  may  be  ec 
ered  as  agreeing  to  mn  the  risk  of  those  small  and  gradual  alteratic 
value  to  which  the  precious  metals  have  always  been  liable,  but  wbea 
exceed  thai  limit  it  is  not  honest  nor  just  that  either  party  should  pro 
the  letter  of  his  contract  to  violate  its  substance ;  and  Legislatures,  ii 
exercise  ef  one  of  their  highest  attributes,  will  prevent  such  injustk 
rendering  the  metal  that  b  in  a  course  of  depreciation,  no  longw  m 
tender. 

But,  it  is  urged,  when  both  metals  were  legal  tenders  at  the  tin 
eoatffaet  was  made,  the  debtor  had  the  right  to  pay  in  either  metal ; 
that  this  right  to  pay  in  the  one  that  has  fallen  in  value  might  havt 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  parties  when  the  contract  was  made 
the  debtor,  having  thus  paid  the  price  for  this  advantage,  it  is  not  h 
deprive  him  of  it  The  argument  would  be  £ur  if  this  were  the  aoH 
tifl^ency  contemplated ;  but  there  was  another  and  a  ywy  important  oi 
this  question,  which  is,  that  it  was  competent  for  the  Legislature  • 
tune  to  change  the  law  of  legal  tender,  and,  for  the  fortheranoe  of  i 
policy  or  justice,  to  alter  the  proportionate  values  of  these  metals,  aM 
two  af—darda  instead  of  om^  or  one  instead  of  two.     £very  nation  Am 
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eaooaany  done  this,  and  it  has  been  done  more  than  once  by  the  United 
Stales.  These  changes  have  been  made  under  the  power  given  to  Congress 
toregalate  the  value  of  coin,  and  no  alteration  has  been  made,  or  can  be 
made,  that  does  not  lessen  the  legal  value  of  one  metal  or  the  other,  and  so 
itr  serve  to  affect  the  property  of  those  who  hold  coins  of  that  metaL 
ThDs,  when,  by  the  act  of  1837,  the  gold  eagle,  which  had  previously  con- 
tused 247^  grains  of  fine  gold,  was  required  to  contain  but  2d2|  grains, 
tbe  government  undertook  to  give  its  creditors  less  gold  for  ten  dollars  by 
fifteeo  grains  than  its  coins  had  previously  promised.  As  to  the  greater 
fart  of  these  fifteen  grains  the  law  did  no  injustice.  It  merely  conformed 
to  the  market  prices  of  these  metals ;  but  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
tiM  cbaoge  I  propose,  and  the  government  has  the  right,  in  common  with 
t?er7  one  else,  to  make  its  payments  in  conformity  with  that  change. 

The  second  objection  or  **  An  Observer"  is,  that  the  adoption  of  silver 
woold  occasion  a  great  loss  to  the  Treasury.  He  assumes  that  the  govern- 
ment, having  coined  eagles  and  stamped  them  as  being  worth  ten  dollars, 
eoold  not,  without  a  breach  of  faith,  receive  them  for  less ;  but  that  in  pay- 
ing them  away  they  must  be  passed  at  what  they  are  fairly  worth  in  the 
market,  and  thus  the  loss  by  their  depreciation  would  fall  on  the  Treasury. 

To  this  objection  there  are  two  answers.  In  the  first  place,  when  the  gov- 
ernment coins  gold,  and  stamps  on  it  its  equivalent  in  silver,  it  docs  not 
paranty  that  it  shall  always  be  worth  the  same  quantity.  It  gives  no  such 
msorance.  It  is  merely  responsible  for  the  weight  of  the  coin,  for  the  de- 
gree of  purity  required  by  law,  and  for  the  value  at  the  time.  It  under- 
takes DO  more.  Its  functions  are  analogous  to  that  exercised  in  its  in^^peo* 
tioos  for  flour ;  it  ascertains  and  certifies  the  quantity  and  quality,  and  leaves 
the  future  price  to  the  uncontrollable  arbiter  of  prices — the  market.  It  must 
beiremembered  that  the  State  does  not  go  abroad  to  purchase  the  bullion 
fcrthe  mint,  but  merely  coins  that  which  individuals  choose  to  bring  to  it, 
to  benefit  themselves  by  the  manufacture  into  coin,  which,  moreover,  has 
hitherto  been  gratuitous.  All  the  gold  which  the  mint  has  ever  coined  has 
heen  procured  in  this  way ;  there  is,  then,  neither  reason  nor  justice  in  sup- 
pcvDg  a  gratuitous  insurance  added  to  a  gratuitous  coinage. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  if  the  writer  was  correct  in  his  premises,  they 
would  not  warrant  his  conclusion.  It  is  admitted  that,  in  paying  its  credi- 
^  the  government  cannot  rate  gold  beyond  its  market  price,  but  it  is  per- 
fetlj  immaterial  whether  it  receives  it  at  its  original  or  depreciated  rate. 
To  make  this  clear,  let  us  suppose  that  the  annual  wants  of  ihe  government 
^  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  the  proportion  of  value  of  gold  to 
drer  is  at  fifteen  to  one.  In  this  case,  supposing  the  public  revenue  equal 
^  the  expenditure,  the  Treasury  must  receive  fifteen  millions  in  silver,  or 
<*e-fifieenth  part  of  the  same  quality  in  gold,  its  equivalent;  and  vvhether 
"^  gold  coins  be  received  at  one  rate  or  another — whether  an  eagle  be 
<>Ikd  one  dollar  or  one  hundred  dollars — is  as  unimportant  as  the  name  of 
^  fose  is  to  its  sweetness. 

Thus,  too,  in  the  wise  put  by  **  An  Observer"  of  an  eagle  being  worth  in 
^  mfirket  but  $9  50,  it  will  be  the  same  thing  both  to  the  tax-payers  and 
^government  whether  the  eagle  be  received  at  $10  or  t9  50.  If  at  the 
%br  rate,  then,  as  every  one  will  pay  in  gold,  the  taxes  must  be  raised  5 
pt  cent  (or  rather  /j)  to  make  the  re£l  equal  to  the  nominal  amount  of 
4e  revenne.  The  Treasury  will  then  have  the  ^ame  amount  as  if  the  rev- 
^Qie  wero  paid  in  silver,  or  gold  at  its  market  price,  and  it  will  be  the 
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same  thing  to  the  tax-pajers  whether  they  pay  in  silver  or  gold.  All 
they  would  gain  by  passing  the  gold  at  more  than  it  was  worth,  they  t 
lose  by  the  additional  tax. 

The  public,  therefore,  supposing  it  to  have  common  sense,  would  n( 
ject  to  the  government  receiving  gold  at  the  same  rate  at  which  ever] 
else  received  it,  that  is,  at  its  fair  market  value ;  and  though  it  did  o 
and  the  objection  were  respected,  the  State  could  neither  gain  nor  lose. 

I  have  thought  it  worth  the  trouble  to  take  this  notice  of  '*  An  Obsen 
objections  to  silver  as  the  sole  standard,  because  those  objections  arc 
dous  and  well  stated  ;  but,  judging  from  one  or  two  passages  in  his  ari 
I  infer  that,  whatever  may  be  his  other  attainments,  he  is  not  very  cot 
ant  in  this  branch  of  political  economy — certainly  not  in  its  history, 
supposes  that  in  1700  the  precious  metals  were  worth  three  or  four  ' 
as  much  as  at  present  Now  it  is  generally  admitted  that  they  ha 
tained  their  utmost  limit  of  depreciation  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  b 
Adam  Smith,  indeed,  thinks  that  from  1700  to  the  time  he  wrote,  i 
1775,  silver  had  slightly  risen  in  value;  and  supposing  him  mistaken, 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  had  fallen.  After  the  disturbances  in  Sp 
America,  in  1810,  by  which  the  mines  were  for  many  years  less  pro 
ive,  the  price  of  both  had  unquestionably  risen,  and  some  suppose 
they  have  hardly  yet  fallen  to  the\r  former  level. 

For  the  preceding  reasons  I  feel  anxious  that  Congress  should  ad 
single  standard,  and  make  that  stindard  silver. 

Mr.  Hunter's  bill,  which  has  passed  the  Senate,  will  indeed  fumisli  a 
porary  remedy  for  the  scarcity  of  silver  now  felt,  but  the  objection  to 
that  it  is  temporary.  By  the  adoption  of  a  single  standard  the  rei 
would  be  as  lasting  as  efficient 


Art.  T.— THE  IIW  OP  PROGRESS  IS  THE  RELATIONS  OF  CAPITAL 

LABOR,  &e. 

It  has  become  apparent  that  the  controversy  between  Mr.  Sulley  and 
self  may  as  well  be  brought  to  a  close.  It  can  possess  no  interest  fo 
pubhc,  farther,  than  we  are  respectively  the  representatives  of  great  sd 
and  systems  of  Political  Economy.  I  understood  him  in  the  outset  to 
such  a  position,  and  to  come  into  the  field  prepared  to  defend  the  vie^ 
Malthus,  Ricardo,  and  the  modern  English  Economists.  He  was  indig 
that  "  the  great  men  who  have  written  on  Political  Economy  since  A 
Smith,  should  be  set  aside  to  make  room  for  Mr.  Carey,"  and  appean 
their  champion.  I  proposed  to  make  good  the  defense  of  Mr.  Carey  a 
the  mouths  of  the  very  persons  whose  superiority  Mr.  Sulley  sought  to  v 
cate.  I  cited  with  this  object  Adam  Smith,  Malthus,  Ricardo,  MHUul 
and  John  Stuart  Mill.  In  his  reply,  Mr.  Sulley  overruled  their  testin 
"It  matters  little,"  said  he,  in  September,  "  what  Smith,  Ricardo,  M'Cnl 
and  Mill  conceded — that  would  not  make  a  proposition  true  if  it  were  i 
nally  false."  Doubtless;  but  it  might  help  to  determine  whether  !l 
true  or  false,  and  whether  Mr.  Carey  or  myself  were  to  be  iinpeach< 
their  names,  and  summarily  smote  down,  for  contempt  of  those  whon 
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'orld  has  agreed  to  regard  as  great  teachers  in  this  department  of  iDquiiy. 
nnmuch  as  Mr.  SuUey  only  indicated  his  great  men  in  general  terms,  with- 
)nt  naming  them,  and  was  at  liberty  to  say,  if  I  should  call  any  new 
vitneaB,  that  they  were  not  the  persons  he  had  in  mind,  I  dbtinctly  invited 
iiiffl  m  your  November  number  to  specify  who  he  meant,  and  pledged  my- 
MJf  to  go  to  them  for  my  citations.  I  showed  in  this  the  truest  respect  for  the 
Eeonomists  as  a  body,  by  announcing  my  belief  that  they  contamed  suffici- 
ent truth  to  furnish  a  corrective  for  their  own  errors.  I  went  further,  I 
challeDged  him  to  name  any  single  one,  and  proposed  to  refute  him  by 
tiuii  Qne ;  and  in  reference  to  the  generid  question  took  upon  myself  the 
tiik  of  showing  that  there  is  not  a  single  one  who  has  not  made  fatal  con- 
eenoDs  and  been  betrayed  by  the  necessities  of  a  false  system  into  flagrant 
inooosistencies.  This  was  bold  enough  to  be  exposed  to  the  imputation  of 
irrogaoce.  It  courted  chastisement  from  a  man  whom  I  supposed  able  to 
inflict  it,  if  I  was  in  error,  and  very  willing  to  do  so  if  he  could.  He  had 
sbown  DO  mercy  to  Carey  whom  he  had  not  read,  how  should  I,  whom  ho 
bd  read,  escape  simple  justice  ?  No  man  would  have  pitied  me  in  my 
divomfiture. 

.Whether  because  I  am  right,  or  because  Mr.  Sulley  cannot  show  that  I 
am  wrong,  he  declines  the  issue.  He  telb  us  in  your  April  number,  that 
**  it  would  be  more  to  the  purpose,  if  ray  opponent  could  show  that  my  facts 
tnd  theories  are  inconsistent  in  themselves,  than  to  trouble  himself  whether 
tlMj  agree  with  Smith,  Kicardo,  <kc.,  or  whether  they  agree  with  me."  But 
I  did  not  undertake  to  discuss  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Sulley's  opinions,  ex- 
cept in  60  far  as  tliey  are  those  of  the  Hicardo  school,  or  derived  from  them. 
Error  in  those  men  is  mischievous,  because  it  derives  credit  from  the  defer- 
ence paid  to  great  names — because  multitudes  rely  on  their  guidance,  and 
because  we  can  never  present  an  argument  in  behalf  of  the  protection  system, 
witliont  having  their  autliority  appealed  to,  as  settling  the  question  against 
01.  There  are  hosts  of  practical  men  who  take  it  for  granted,  so  often  and 
10  confidently  do  they  hear  the  Economists  cited  as  having  disposed  of  the 
pobtibrever,  that  they  must  discredit  the  science  and  its  teachers  as  merely 
vittonary.  These  men  suffer  their  sons  to  be  taught  the  doctrines  of  Ricardo 
aid  hift  school  in  our  colleges,  with  as  little  apprehension  apparently  of  their 
oercising  a  permanent  control  in  their  opinions,  as  they  have  of  their  im- 
labtog  a  belief  in  the  heathen  mythology  from  the  classics.  In  this  they 
err  greatly.  It  is  a  great  object  to  make  them  see  that  the  most  vital 
int«nnts  hinge  upon  the  point,  which  they  are  apt  to  regard  as  purely 
^tecnUtive,  whether  men  commence  the  work  of  cultivation  upon  the  rich 
^  and  proceed  to  the  poorer,  as  population  and  capital  increase,  or  begin 
ppoD  the  mferior  soils,  and  pass  to  the  occupation  of  the  more  fertile,  as  the 
laoeased  power  of  associated  labor,  and  the  acquisition  of  capital  enable 
^  to  do  so.  It  was  for  this  purpose  mainly,  that  I  addressed  a  commu- 
iiieation  to  your  Magazine ;  it  was  also  my  object  to  show,  that  the  question 
kaiing  been  solved  correctly  by  Mr.  Carey,  the  science  of  Political  Economy 
CMifttracted  by  him  upon  the  basis  of/act^  instead  of  the  plausible  fictions  which 
iUthus  and  Ricardo  assumed,  was  entirely  competent  to  account  for,  and 
explain  the  hbtory  of  human  progress.  "  In  order  " — says  Mr.  Mill,  in  his 
I«gic,  quoting  Comte — "  to  prove  that  our  science  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
ptrticdar  case  render  us  competent  to  predict  the  future,  wo  must  show 
tittt  they  would  have  enabled  us  to  predict  the  present  and  the  past'' 

I  brought  the  science  of  Carey  on  the  one  hand,   and  the  hypothetical 
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dogmas  of  Ricardo  and  Maltbus  on  the  other,  to  this  test.    I  admit  the 
logical  power  of  the  latter  to  the  fullest  extent    The  fault  is  in  their 

? remises.  These  granted,  their  conclusions  follow — prove  them  inevitablj. 
know  no  other  class  of  writers  who  pursue  their  inferences  to  their  fiul 
logical  extent,  and  stand  to  them  so  unflinchiilgly.  So  much  the  more  an 
they  stumbling-blocks  in  the  road  to  truth.  •  So  much  the  more  was  it 
worth  while  to  discuss  what  is  due  to  their  pretensions,  especially  to  one 
who  fancied  he  could  make  it  evident  that  he  knew  and  appreciated  them. 
Whenever  Mr.  Sulley  becomes  the  tenth  part  as  formidable  an  obstacle  to 
the  spread  of  correct  views,  as  they  are,  he  will  find  plenty  of  abler  oppo- 
nents than  myself,  ready  to  contest  his  notions  per  se,  without  troublmg 
themselves  whether  they  agree  with  Smith,  Ricardo,  Jbc.  Meantime  I  mot 
decline  the  effort.  What  the  case  of  the  English  Economists  is,  I  thought  mj- 
self  able  to  understand  and  to  meet,  for  it  is  extant  in  print,  and  I  was 
willing  to  argue  it  with  him  as  counsel  in  their  behalf,  but  when  it  comai 
to  his  own  untold  fullness,  I  leave  it  to  men  of  more  courage  and  endll^ 
anoe. 

For  there  is  yet  another  difiSculty  which  I  could  not  overcome,  even  if  Ui 
self  isolation  from  the  great  men,  in  matters  of  reasoning,  did  not  remove 
the  inducements  for  discussion.  He  holds  authority  in  quite  as  littk 
esteem  in  regard  to  matters  offset  I  cited  some  very  interesting  taUei 
from  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  to  establish  the  facts  that  the  agricultural  prodnfr 
tion  of  France  had,  in  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  increased  twice 
ais  much  as  the  population,  the  first  having  quadrupled,  while  the  second 
has  doubled — that  the  proportion  of  the  entire  product  going  to  the  laborer 
has  risen  from  35  per  cent  to  60, — that  notwithstanding  this  increase  intlM 
proportion  of  the  laborer,  the  total  product  is  so  much  enlarged  as  to  leavi 
a  larger  amount^  though  a  less  proportion,  to  the  capitalists  and  non-agricnl 
tural  classes — they  having  increased  100  per  cent,  while  the  surplus  lefl 
after  giving  the  agricultural  laborers  their  enlarged  proportion,  has  in 
creased  127  per  cent  These  statistics  Mr.  Sulley  thinks  *'  no  person  wb 
glances  over  them  with  the  eye  of  a  critic,  will  consider  of  the  least  weight' 

The  fact  that  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  the  highest  statistical  authority  ii 
Europe,  has  been  occupied,  with  persevering  pains,  twenty-five  years,  in  cd 
lecting  the  materials  for  his  tables,  *'  from  historical,  economical  euM 
administrative  documents,"  shows  to  Mr.  Sulley  *'  at  once  that  no  dependene 
can  be  placed  on  them.  The  official  position  of  De  Jonnes  in  that  period 
hb  precise  duty,  indeed, — for  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  statist 
in  that  nation  which  more  than  any  other  in  the  world  excels  in  such  inquirie 
— has  given  him  such  means  of  information  as  no  other  man  ever  possessed 
A  nation  which  has  half  a  million  civil  officers  to  collect  statistics  for  it- 
whose  franked  letters  to  and  from  the  executive  departments  rose  in  th 
year  1843  to  the  number  of  16,303,956,  equal,  comparing  their  weight  wit' 
the  mean  weight  of  the  letters  of  individuals  to  130,A29,450  single  Ictters*- 
whose  system  of  centralization  is  such,  that  the  ministry  at  Paris  may  be  saa 
to  have  a  finder  in  every  business  transaction  in  France — can  obtain  reliaU 
statistics,  if  the  thing  is  possible.  De  Jonnes  had  no  theory  to  support  lik 
that  under  our  consideration,  and  there  is  nothing  tending  in  the  slightei 
degree  to  convict  him  of  prejudice.     Moreover,  his  statement  has  been  be 


*  Report  of  II.  Cbeg ary  to  the  Chamber  of  DepnUee  oo  Postal  Reform,  SUi  July,  1844,  ovoCed  I 
J§mnui  4m  Mnnmmittet,  for  January,  1858. 
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tore  the  Eoonomists  of  France,  some  two  years,  without  contradiction.  It 
was  read  before  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  in  January, 
1850,  as  I  infer,  from  a  notice  of  it  by  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London 
IbneB,  on  the  17th  of  that  month,  a  memorandum  of  which  I  found  within 
iCewdays,  that  I  had  preserved.  Now,  if  I  cannot  avail  myself  of  the 
ntbority  of  De  Jonnes  upon  a*  matter  not  of  estimation  but  of  welUifl^d  statis- 
tio,for  so  he  puts  it  forth,  then  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  authority  would 
tttablish  a  (act  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Sulley,  when  it  runs  counter  to  his 
pnoooceived  opinion.  He  having  made  up  his  mind  that  it  is  impossible 
tbe  laboring  population  of  France  can  ever  have  been  worse  off,  than  they 
ve  DOW  described  by  Blanqui  in  the  extract  I  furnished,  of  what  avail  is  it  to 
cite  the  following  description,  in  the  quaint  words  of  Fortescue,  of  their  con- 
fflion  in  the  155i  century : — 

**Thay  drynke  water,  they  eate  apples,  with  bred  right  brown  made  of 
lye.  Thay  eate  no  flesche,  but  if  it  be  seldcn,  a  litill  larde,  or  of  the  entriulsy 
or  heds  of  bests  sclayne  for  the  nobles  and  marchaunts  of  the  lond.     Thay 

an  no  wollyn,  but  if  it  be  a  pore  cote  under  their  uttermost  garment, 
\  of  grete  canvas,  and  cal  it  a  frok.  Their  hosyn  be  of  like  canvas,  and 
CNi  not  their  knee ;  wherefor  they  be  gartrid,  and  their  tbyghs  bare, 
r  wy&  and  children  gone  barefote ;  thay  may  in  non  otherwise  ly ve  ; 
brsnme  of  them,  that  was  wonte  to  pay  to  his  lord  for  his  tenement,  which 
kkirith  by  the  yere,  a  scute,  payyth  now  to  the  kyng,  over  that  scute  fyve 
Ants.  Wher  thrugh  they  be  artyd  by  necessitie  so  to  watch,  labour,  and 
gnb  in  the  ground,  for  their  sustenaunce,  that  their  nature  is  much  wastid, 
ttd  tbe  kynd  of  them  brought  to  nowght.  Thay  gone  crokyd  and  ar  feble, 
oot  sble  to  fyght,  nor  to  defend  the  realme ;  nor  thay  have  wepon,  nor 
OKmye  to  buy  them  wepon  withal ;  but  verely  thay  lyvyn  in  the  most 
extreme  povertie  and  myserye,  and  yet  thay  dwellyn  in  one  the  most  fertile 
wJmeofthe  world.'" 

He  seeks  to  prove  the  facts  of  De  Jonnes,  no-&ctfi,  by  the  ^i^ument,  that 
"vUie  the  crops  have  increased  relatively  to  population  one  nundrcd  per 
ttiit,the  prices  of  grain  have  also  slightly  increased,  showing  that  the  de- 
ttind  has  fully  kept  pace  with  the  supply;  therefore,  this  quadruple 
Qcrease  of  the  crop  is  a  chimera."  Well,  would  not  the  demand  have  kept 
{•ee  with  the  supply,  if  each  man  consumed  twice  as  much  as  before,  as 
De  Jonnes  avers  they  do,  having  more  than  three  times  as  much  wages  to 
^  with  f  What  other  testimony  can  I  produce  that  may  not  be  argued 
^owQ  in  the  same  fashion  ? 

Ur.  Snlley's  theory  requiring  that  the  laborers  of  England  should  be  in  a 
vone  condition  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  of  what  avail  is  the  testimony 
of  Ur.  M^Colloch  in  his  last  book,  on  the  circumstances  which  determine  the 
1^  of  wages,  published  in  November,  1851  ? 

Their  condition,  says  M^CuUoch,  is  greatly  changed  since  the  American 
*v;  the  people  are  now  better  fed,  better  clothed  and  better  lodged  than 
ttaoy  penod  of  the  past.  We  know  that  Lord  John  Russell  said,  in  1844, 
diat  the  labouring  classes  had  retrograded  eince  the  last  century.  But  in 
^  of  the  respect  due  to  so  high  an  authority,  we  rermain  convinced  that 
ki  assertion  is  not  justified  by  the  facts.  The  greater  part  of  the  objects 
<^Q0D8ttmption  are  at  as  low  a  price  now  as  in  1740,  and  many,  like  the 
''ticks  of  clothing,  are  obtdned  cheaper,  notwithstanding  the  well  founded 
^onplaints  which  the  unhealthy  habitations  of  the  working  class  Lave  excited, 
Aqr  aie  better  lodged  than  daring  the  past  century  or  at  any  former  period. 
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The  oldest  houses  id  our  cities  and  towns  are  precisely  those  which  offer  to 
the  poor  the  most  detestable  quarters.  The  bread  now  consumed  by  the 
poor  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  in  the  cities  at  least,  the  workmen  use  i 
greater  quantity  of  butchers*  meat.  Drunkenness  and  immorality,  if  tlifl} 
nave  not  materially  diminished,  have  made  no  sensible  pr<^;res8.  The 
manners  of  all  classes  have  improved  in  humanity  and  kindness.  The  ex- 
traordinary progress  that  has  been  observed  in  the  health  and  longevity  in 
the  population ,  attest  a  real  amelioration  in  the  lot  of  all.* 

I  might  show  that  this  opinion  is  not  a  recent  one  with  Mr.  M'CqUocIi 
nor  is  it  confined  to  the  condition  of  English  laborers.  So  long  ago  ti 
1838,  when  he  published  an  edition  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  he  said  in 
one  of  the  notes : — "  Let  any  one  compare  the  state  of  this,  or  any  oQm 
European  country,  500  or  100  years  ago,  and  he  vrill  be  satisfied  that  pro 
digious  advances  have  been  made,  that  the  mean^  of  subsistence  have  in 
creased  much  more  rapidly  than  the  population,  and  that  the  laborii^ 
classes  are  now  generally  in  the  possession  of  conveniences  and  luxuries  tha 
were  formerly  not  enjoyed  even  by  the  richest  lords."  In  another  note  b 
states,  that  notwithstanding  the  groat  increase  of  population  since  I770r 
more  than  8,000,000  in  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  Ireland — "  the  populatioi 
is  now  incomparably  better  fed  than  at  any  former  period,  consuming; 
much  greater  quantity  of  wheaten  bread  and  butchers*  meat,**  which  li 
shows  was  furnished  by  their  own  soils — and  so  far  from  believing  that  tli 
limit  had  been  attained,  he  believes  '*  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  wei 
the  whole  island  as  well  cultivated  as  East  Lothian,  Berwickshire,  Northuo 
berland,  Lincoln,  and  Norfolk,  its  produce  would  be  at  least  doubled."  Tl 
increase  was  obtained  with  a  continually  decreasing  proportion  of  the  nm 
ber  of  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  labor — the  consumers  increase 
more  rapidly  than  the  producers,  and  the  crops  more  rapidly  than  bot 
So  strongly  was  Mr.  M'CuUoch  impressed  by  the  facts,  that  notwithstan 
ing  he  was  the  authorized  exponent  of  the  same  opinions  professed  by  H 
SuUey,  holding  the  chair  of  Kicardo  lecturer,  he  was  obliged  to  say,  "  TI 
presumption  seems  to  be,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  increase  of  populate 
that  the  prices  of  corn  in  England,  in  ordinary  years,  will  at  no  dista 
period  be  reduced  to  a  level  with  those  of  the  continent" 

The  reason  of  this,  as  I  contend  is,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Carey,  becan 

POPULATION  MAKES  THE  FOOD  COME  FROM  THE  RICHER  SOILS, and,  SeCIUII 

the  consumption  of  the  products  of  the  land  upon  the  land,  it  furnishes 
the  immediate  vicinity  the  refuse,  by  the  application  of  which  the  poor  so 
are  made  rich.  In  the  cases  when  the  transportation  from  a  dlistance 
necessary,  a  dense  population  is  able  to  pronde  the  machinery  of  chei 
transportation,  which  a  poor  one  must  go  without  The  condition  of  farmc 
in  a  sparse  population,  in  reference  to  fertilizing  agents,  may  be  seen  in  ai 
of  the  felave  states.  In  a  letter  of  Wilmot  S.  Gibbs,  of  Chester  Distii 
South  Carolina,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  to  be  found  in  the  Agriei 
tural  Report  for  1850-51,  page  237,  the  difficulty  is  stated  by  one  oft 
sufierers :    **  The  breadth  of  lafid  we  cultivate,  and  the  few  cattle  we  are  al 

proportionably  to  keep,  seems  to  paralyze  efforts Plaster  which  con 

be  had  in  Charleston  at  $5  the  ton,  would  cost  $20  more  to  bring  it  i 
here.      We  could  buy  three  acres  of  fresh  land  for  what  it  would  cost 

*  This  qaotation  may  not  correspond  word  for  word  with  the  text  of  Mr.  lff*CaUoeli,  whiel 
bftT«  tiot  seen.  It  Is  retranslated  from  the  French,  into  which  it  was  rsndered  by  Leon  Faii«b( 
in  a  review  of  the  book  in  the  Joumai  det  Eeonomistes,  for  April,  1852. 
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\m  oneP  So  it  is  that  firesh  land  is  constantly  required,  and  the  sinaller 
the  popalation  is,  upon  a  given  area,  the  more  the  land  becomes  insufficient 
br  their  support,  for  instead  of  any  being  improved,  successive  portions  are 
oontianally  exhausted,  and  abandoned. 

Bat  it  is  ob^ously  vain  to  seek  for  causes,  unless  we  can  agree  upon  the 
fets  to  be  explained.  1  have  in  all  cases  gone  for  testimony  as  to  ficts,  to 
those  writers  whose  prejudices  were  all  upon  the  side  of  Mr.  Sulley.  If  he 
is  not  satisfied  with  them,  I  may  as  well  forego  all  expectation  of  convincing 
Urn. 

The  questions  which  I  should  have  been  ^lad  to  discuss  as  preliminary  to 
that  of  Protection,  have  an  independent  interest.  An  interest  to  many 
higher  than  that  of  Protection. 

Mr.  Sulley  regards  the  principles  which  Mr.  Carey  has  enunciated  a^the 
hiB  of  Dbtribution,  as  necessarily  leading  to  what  he  deems  the  heresy  of 
Protection.  Mr.  Carey  certainly  published  and  demonstrated  them  in 
1838-40,  without  any  such  intent  I  know  no  impropriety  in  my  mention- 
ing that,  within  the  last  six  months,  I  have  seen  a  letter  from  an  English 
Mthor,  whom  I  have  quoted,  and  who  is  in  high  standing  with  the  advo- 
«te8  of  free  trade,  according  to  Mr.  Sulley's  acceptation,  to  a  very  distin- 
goished  American  Protectionist,  in  which  he  commends  the  study  of  Bastiat's 
Aormofiiet  Economiques  to  his  correspondent,  as  likely  to  convince  him  of 
Itii  error. 

He  would  have  commended  Carey's  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  if 
k  had  happened  to  know  that  they  were  the  original  mine  from  which 
Bistlat  procured  his  materials,  and  had  he  done  so,  it  would  scarcely  have 
Bude  the  joke  richer.  Bastiat  himself  seems  to  have  died  without  becoming 
*^ble  that  he  was  in  the  road  to  Protectionism.  There  was  room  to 
hope  that  a  more  dispassionate  consideration  than  the  question  of  Protection 
wonld  obtain,  might  be  secured  for  a  problem  of  wider  scope — the  problem 
^di  seeks  to  determine  whether  human  progress,  physical,  intellectual, 
iDoral  and  political,  is  an  accidental  and  anomalous  ^ct,  or  whether  it  is  the 
i^ult  of  natural  laws,  universal  in  their  application,  and  eternal  in  duration. 
h  is  the  problem  of  the  ^e.  Take  the  following  summary  of  the  questions 
"^w  stimng  the  hearts  of  men,  from  the  Westmimter  Review^  for  April, 
1852. 

The  great  social  idea  now  prevailing  in  Europe  may  be  thus  defined  ;  the 

abolition  of  the  proletariat ;  the  emancipation  of  producers  from  the  tyranny 

<{f  capital  concentrated  in  a  small  number  of  hands ;  re-division  of  produc- 

^wjs,  or  of  the  value  arising  from  productions,  in  proportion  to  the  work 

Permed  ;  the  moral  and  intellectual  education  of  the  operative;  voluntary 

KsociaUon  between  workmen  gradually  and  peacefully,  as  much  as  possible, 

^  iodividual  labor  paid  at  the  will  of  the  capitalist    This  sums  up  all  the 

[vaionable  aspirations  of  the  present  time.    It  is  not  a  question  of  destroy- 

^)  abolishing,  or  violently  transferring  property  from  one  class  to  another : 

^iis  question  of  extending  the  circle  of  consumers,  of  consequently  aue- 

^iwittDg  production,  of  giving  a  larger  share  to  producers,  of  opening  a  wide 

'M  to  the  operative  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  property — in  short,  of 

pitting  capital  and  the  instruments  of  labor  within  reach  of  every  man 

ofiering  a  guaranty  of  goodwill,  capacity  and  morality.    These  ideas  are 

Jut,  and  they  are  destined  eventually  to  triumph  ;  historically,  the  time  is 

Hpe  fbr  their  realization.    To  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  has  succeeded 

m  of  the  9erf ;  that  of  the  serf  most  be  followed  by  that  of  the  toorftmau« 
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In  the  course  of  human  progress,  the  patriciate  has  undermined  the  despo'l 
privilege  of  royalty :  the  bourgeoisie,  the  financial  aristocracy,  has  unde 
mined  the  privileges  of  birth  ;  and  now  the  people,  the  workers,  will  unde^ 
mine  the  privilege  of  the  proprietary  and  inoqeyed  bourgeoisie  ;  until  mn 
dety,  founded  upon  labor,  shall  recognize  no  other  privilege  than  that  c 
virtuous  intelligence,  presiding,  by  the  choice  of  the  people  enlightened  b; 
education,  over  the  whole  development  of  its  faculties  and  its  soml  capi 
bilities. 

Observe  first,  that  in  respect  to  the  past,  the  privileges  of  birth  which  bavi 
been  undermined  by  the  financial  aristocracy  are  precisely,  the  landlord 
privileges,  those  connected  with,  and  growing  out  of  the  ownership  of  land) 
whether  in  the  nobility  or  the  squirearchy.  In  regard  to  th»  aspirations  for 
the  future,  as  set  forth  by  the  Westminster  Beviewy  we  can  differ  as  to  those 
which  regard  instrumentalities,  the  abolition  of  the  proletariat  for  example, 
or  the  abolition  of  work  for  wages  paid  in  gross,  and  without  the  laboren 
taking  a  share  in  the  risks  of  the  market,  for  the  thing  he  works  up(A 
without  its  involving  any  difference  in  regard  to  the  mds  ^^  of  giving  alargtf 
share  to  producers,  of  opening  a  wide  road  to  the  operative  for  the  aoquiir 
tion  of  wealth  and  property,^'  t&c.  These  ideas  are  just,  and  they  are  destined 
to  triumph.  They  obviously  represent  only  further  and  advanced  stages  in 
the  same  path  of  progress,  which  we  can  trace  backward  in  the  past.  Ike 
laws  which  governed  the  motion  of  the  race  in  that  path  thus  far,  will  pn^ 
duce  motion  in  the  same  direction  for  the  future.  If  there  are  such  Imn, 
If,  on  the  contrary,  what  progress  the  race  has  heretofore  made,  has  beea  in 
ipite  of  the  tendency  and  effect  of  the  natural  laws — and  this  is  what  thoM 
who  follow  Ricardo  and  Malthus  believe — then  further  progress  must  1m 
obtained  by  the  invasion  of  those  laws — by  artificial  reorganization  of  socie^ 
by  revolution. 

Let  us  see  now,  if  we  cannot  discover  the  law  of  the  past,  and  whether  i 
does  not  demonstrate  the  harmony  of  interests  in  all  classes,  instead  of  ao] 
discord,  and  show  that  the  elevation  of  the  laborer  has  resulted  in  the  paal 
as  it  will  in  the  future,  from  a  cooperation  between  him  and  the  capitelitt 
and  not  from  strife — co-operation  which  neither  could  prevent  or  ever  cm 
prevent  from  inuring  to  the  benefit  of  the  other,  but  in  largest  measure 
nevertheless,  to  the  weakest  party. 

And  first,  as  to  wages.  Here  it  is  thought,  is  the  beginning  of  discord 
80  much  and  so  necessarily  so,  tliat  the  abolition  of  wages  is  the  first  id«i 
upon  the  programme  of  the  Westminster  Review,  But  our  doctrine  'a,  tha 
the  rate  of  wages  is  the  index  of  the  productiveness  of  labor.  Cbea] 
labor  is  not  got  by  low  wages,  but  by  high. 

The  laborer  must  receive  his  wages  out  of  the  price  of  the  product  of  hk  toil 
which,  other  things  being  equal,  depends  on  its  quantity.  The  larger  this,  tb 
greater  the  fund  for  his  payment.  Whether  administered  by  the  capitaliel 
as  when  he  hires  labor,  or  by  the  laborer  himself,  as  when  the  latter  hire 
capital,  the  wages  will  vary  according  to  the  residuum  left,  after  paying  t 
the  representative  of  capital,  the  share  in  the  product  which  is  due  to  its  aid 
Thus  much  for  the  power  to  pay  wages.  In  respect  to  the  motive,  it  le 
quires  little  observation  to  learn  that  the  human  machine  executes  wori 
upon  the  same  conditions  as  the  steam-engine.  To  obtain  the  mazimuo 
effect  from  the  inanimate  agents,  we  feed  it  well  with  wood  and  water,  sdc 
envelop  the  boiler  with  a  sheet-iron  jacket,  to  prevent  the  waste  of  its  vita 
heat    Every  one  sees  the  folly  of  stinting  the  engine  in  iU  food,  or  Jettin| 
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iti  heat  escape  for  want  of  a  jacket.  It  is  as  clear,  upon  a  little  reflection, 
that  the  physical  power  of  man  is  impaired  by  stinting  him  in  food,  cloth- 
ing or  shelter.  But  over  and  above  mere  physical  energy,  he  has  the  gift 
of  intelligence,  the  most  effective  element  in  his  industrial  power.  This  can 
be  increased  and  enlightened  by  every  accession  of  knowledge  and  develop- 
ment of  the  thinking  faculty.  But  for  this  leisure  is  requisite,  and  leisure 
is  onlj  to  be  had  after  wages  enough  have  been  earned  to  satisfy  the  pri- 
mary wants  of  humanity.  Moreover,  the  great  nervous  stimulant  that  in- 
tennfies  toil,  is  the  laborer's  hope  of  bettering  his  condition,  and  rising,  in 
his  own  person,  or  in  his  posterity,  to  a  higher  grade  of  physical  comfort  and 
mental  culture.  All  these — food,  clothing,  shelter,  leisure,  th*e  stimulus  of 
a  hope,  fed  by  the  assurance  of  a  first  step  in  realized  savings — arc  summed 
up  in  high  wages.  Their  rate  therefore,  the  effectiveness  of  capital  remain- 
ing the  same,  and  in  the  absence  of  restriction  or  spoliation,  indicates  the 
tie  of  productiveness  of  labor, 
bor  when  aided  by  capital,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  aided  by  capital, 
in  more  and  better  tools  and  machinery,  becomes  more  productive. 

Every  improvement  in  the  quality  of  labor,  is  attended  by  an  increased 
tuality  of  accumulation. 

The  increased  power  of  accumulating  capital,  tends  to  lessen  the  value  in 
l^bor  of  that  already  existing,  because  no  commodity,  however  much  labor 
it  required  for  its  original  production,  will  exchange  for  more  labor  than  is 
Q|Mis8aiy  to  reproduce  it  at  the  time.  It  also  tends  to  diminish  the  proper- 
^of  ue  value  of  any  product  of  labor  that  can  be  demanded  in.  return, 
fcf  permitting  it  to  be  used  by  another.  The  man  who  can  get  an  axe  by 
the  Ubor  of  a  day,  will  not  give  for  its  use  as  large  a  proportion  of  its 
^Q6,  or  of  the  wood  that  he  cuts  with  it,  as  when  it  required  the  labor  of  a 
v^k  to  provide  himself  with  such  an  instrument. 

Labor  is  thus  enabled,  with  the  increase  of  capital  (which  is  but  the 
^i^fegate  of  axes  and  other  tools,  materials  and  food)  to  retain  a  constantly 
••creaitn^  proportion  of  the  commodities  produced,  and  consequently  a 
ft»8tantly  decreasing  proportion  is  left  for  the  remuneration  of  capital. 
^  Labor,  by  its  improvement  in  quality,  is  rendered  so  much  more  produc- 
tive that  notwithstanding  the  diminution  in  the  proportion  claimed  by  the 
^taiist,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  absolute  quantity  of  commodities  oh- 
t*»Ded  m  return  for  the  use  of  a  given  amount  of  capital. 

^nd,  like  every  other  commodity,  owes  all  its  value  to  labor,  and  ex- 
**^ge8  as  time  progresses,  for  less  of  labor,  or  its  equivalents,  than  has 
»*eD  expended  upon  and  about  it,  in  bringing  it  to  its  existing  condition  in 
'defence  to  improvement  and  markets,  'fiiis  results  from  the  fact,  that  the 
J^ttisition  of  capital  in  the  shape  of  more  and  better  machinery,  (by  which 
*  JDean  tools  of  all  kinds,  every  implement  except  teeth  and  nails)  enables 
^  who  would  purchase  land,  to  bring  equal  tracts  into  the  same  condition, 
^  less  cost  of  labor  than  was  necessary  previously.  Moreover,  the  growth 
Oi  capital  enables  men  to  clear,  drain,  and  subdue  more  fertile  lands,  than 
^'^  which  at  an  earlier  period,  they  were  obliged  to  cultivate,  because, 
^'^h  less  productive,  they  were  easy  of  tillage,  and  yielded  a  speedier  re- 
^  to  labor  with  imperfect  tools  and  procetses,  as  a  matter  of  fact  verified 
Y  obeervation  and  history,  the  work  of  cultivation  everywhere  began  upon 
^  %ht^  in  soils  of  small  fertility,  and  passes  with  the  p-owth  of  popula- 
^  capital,  and  the  power  of  association  to  the  more  fertile  soils,  the  most 
P^'^^dQcttTe  being  the  last  to  be  made  available. 
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From  the  forgoing  consideratioDs,  it  results  that  capital  of  all  kinds, 
1110%'eaMe  and  immoveable,  tends  to  increase  faster  than  population,  and 
that  the  more  rapid  its  increase,  the  more  equal  its  distribution. 
I  Such  are  in  brief  the  laws  of  production  and  distribution  disoorered  by 
^fr.  Carey.  Those  whose  ejes  thej  maj  meet  £ot  the  first  time,  will  find 
various  facts  in  support  of  them  in  the  last  November  and  January  numbers 
of  this  Magazine.  A  few  words  will  suffice  to  exhibit  their  application  to 
the  theory  of  social  and  political  progress. 

In  the  infan<^  of  sodety,  there  is  no  division  of  laborer  and  capitalist 
Every  man  works  for  himself^  and  does  everything  for  himself  The  whole 
of  his  toil  is  expended  in  obtaining  tbe  means  of  a  wretched  and  precariona 
exisience,  fluctuating  from  surfeit  one  day,  to  (amine  the  next,  without 
achieving  any  surplus.  That  species  of  mutual  insurance  which  comes  from 
association  and  exchange,  b  impossible  to  any  extent  in  the  dispersion  oi 
the  hunter  state.  The  superfluity  of  one  to-day  does  not  supply  the  wants 
of  another,  and  secure  reciprocal  aid  for  to-morrow. 

When  capital  first  makes  its  appearance  distinct  fix>m  labor,  the  labora 
is  uniformly  a  slave.  His  toil  is  unproductive,  because  there  is  no  heart  Doi 
hope  in  it — as  he  produces  little,  he  gets  little,  but  the  master  soon  tees  it 
his  interest  to  make  that  little  more,  by  giving  the  slave  an  increased  pro- 
portion of  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  in  the  shape  of  improved  food,  clothing; 
and  shelter.  It  is  necessary,  if  for  no  other  purpose,  to  prevent  him  from 
running  dway.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  the  rolls  of  Parliament  shoiv 
both  tlfe  spiritual  and  temporal  nobility  of  England  complaining  that  theii 
villeins  fled  into  the  trading  towns — where,  such  was  the  liberal  spirit  d 
Britbh  law,  a  year's  evasion  of  his  lord's  pursuit  made  the  slave  free  forever — 
and  that  those  who  still  continued  in  the  country  were  emboldened  to  be- 
liave  so  insolently,  that  their  masters  were  afraid* of  exercising  their  power, 
for  fear  of  losing  them  irrevocably.  The  master  soon  sees  that  he  can  in- 
crease his  profits  by  tempting  the  slave  to  increased  task  work  by  giving 
him  all  the  surplus  he  can  earn  after  finishing  his  task.  With  this  partiiu 
liberty  of  working  for  himself,  comes  the  stimulus  of  hope  ;  he  works  harder 
for  himself  than  when  working  for  a  master,  and  of  course  obtains  higher 
wages.  His  power  and  his  intelligence  increase,  capital  increases,  and  it  is 
finally  seen  that  more  work  can  be  got  from  the  slave,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate 
by  paying  him  fair  wages,  than  in  any  other  way.  The  fear  of  setting  him 
free,  diminishes  as  it  is  seen  ^'  how  the  self-governing  strength  and  energy 
is  stimulated  and  increased  by  the  freedom  to  exercise  it,"  and  he  is  allowed 
to  work  out  his  liberty.  A  comparatively  industrious  and  thriving  commu- 
nity succeeds  to  an  idle  and  spendthrift  one.  The  free  laborer  obtains  an 
increased  share  in  the  produce  of  his  toil,  in  the  shape  of  increased  wages. 
These  first  enable  him  to  make  himself  a  stronger  animal,  and  the  capitalist 
obtains  more  from  his  energy,  just  as  he  does  more  from  a  good  stout  ox, 
than  from  a  lean  weak  one.  A  further  increase  enables  him  to  add  intelli* 
gence  to  his  toil,  and  he  is  more  valuable  than  before,  just  as  man  in  his 
lowest  estate  is  a  better  working  animal  than  the  donkey.  He  is  now 
enabled  to  serve,  and  thus  to  begin  the  acquisition  of  capital  for  himself  ai 
the  proportion  &lls,  and  with  it  the  rate  of  interest ;  he  obtains  the  use  oi 
capital  on  cheaper  terms,  and  thus  increases  his  produc  ive  power,  and  lus 
capacity  for  saving.  With  his  increased  command  of  capital,  comes  in* 
creased  political  standing  and  social  power.  Ho  achieves  the  removal  of 
restrictions — the  fetters  of  class  privilege,  the  relics  of  his  days  of  slaveiy 
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u)d  barbarism.  The  middle  class  has  arisen  and  becomes  an  ever-iocreasing 
power  in  the  state,  as  it  is  fed  from  below  by  constant  accessions  from  the 
most  Dumerous  order  in  society.* 

The  power  of  the  aristocracy  is  gone.  An  Earl  of  Warwick  could 
ODce  maintain  ten  thousand  retainers,  because  he  retained  two-thirds  of  the 
produce  of  his  estates  in  the  shape  of  rent,  because  men  were  content  to 
serve  for  wages  that  afforded  them  less  of  comfort  and  luxury  than  fall  to 
tbe  lot  of  the  inmates  of  the  worst  hovels  in  the  filthiest  quarter  of  a  modern 
town.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  maintains  perhaps  thirty.  Tbe  men  who 
keep  armies  now  are  the  chie&  of  indastry.  Thus  civil  and  social  equality 
we  worked  out  gradually,  and  the  posterity  of  the  slave  become  republican 
freemen. 

Laws  which  are  adequate  to  explain  the  past,  prophecy  the  future.  The 
^Mancipation  of  the  workman  comes  from  Peace,  and  Concentration.  It  is 
pwtponed  by  War  and  Dispersion.  The  Zoll  Verein,  the  union  of  thirty 
ttillions  of  people  under  different  governments  to  maintain  free  trade  with 
^h  other,  and  to  increase  it  by  Protection  against  the  system  which  has 
«>nneriy  driven  them  to  foreign  trade,  is  the  greatest  among  European 
•gencies  for  the  emancipation  of  labor.  It  is,  as  the  Westminster  Reviewer 
■•y*»"a  question  of  extending  the  circle  of  consumers,  of  consequently  aug- 
menting production,  of  giving  a  large  share  to  producers,  of  opening  a  wide 
'owi  to  the  operative  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  property — in  short  of 
patting  capital  and  the  instruments  of  labor  within  reach  of  every  man 
ffering  a  guaranty  of  goodwill,  capacity,  and  morality.  This  question 
*  being  solved,  and  these  objects  are  being  attained,  everywhere,  just  in 
Proportion  as  men  protect  them8e^es  from  being  made  tributary  to  sustain- 
%  Oreat  Britain  in  a  monopoly  of  manufacturing,  which  she  can  only  retain, 
Y  keeping  waffes  dovm.  Her  system  inculcates,  to  producers  everywhere, 
wat  their  interest  should  be,  what  Silas  Wright  declared  our  agriculture 
™*  ever  been  and  must  remain,  an  exporting  interest.  Every  exporting 
*"J^^t  is  based  upon  keeping  wages  down,  and  all  who  accept  such  coun- 

^^  join  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  elevation  of  labor  at  home  and 
abroad. 

X.  p.  8. 


Art.  YL— THE  SATil  DRY  DOCKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES-f 

The  Naval  Dry  Docks  of  the  United  States  constitute  some  of  the  most 
^pendous  mechanical  enterprises  of  the  country,  and  in  one  or  two  instan- 
^  they  are  surpassed  in  extent  and  the  difficulties  of  their  construction  by 
^^  similar  works  in  the  world.  The  number  of  these  docks  is  seven.  They 
^  located  at  the  navy  yards  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Ports- 
mouth, Norfolk,  Pensacola,  and  San  Francisco.  Their  cost  has  been  not 
'esB  than  seven  millions  of  dollars. 

*  Statutes  ragolatiog  tho  wages  of  labor,  and  compelliDg  men  to  labor  at  fixed  rates,  were 
WflWlrery  eni^ted  in  Enttfand  till  a  very  recent  period,  (A«  rattM  continually  rUing.    Corporation 

pvfnisfst  bare  been  restricted— the  laws  preTenting  combinations  of  workmen,  tbe  emigration  of 

artfaaa,  tee.,  bare  been  repealed,  ace,  && 
f  Tbe  NaTal  Dry  Docks  of  tbe  United  States.    By  Charles  B.  Stoart,  EnglneeHn-Chief  of  tbe 

Owed  Btalfis  Navy.    Ill uatrated  with  twenty-four  fine  eogravings  on  steeL    Quarto,  pp.  218.    Mew 

Tflfk:  Cbarles  B.  Norton. 
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By  far  the  most  extensive,  costlj,  and  magnificent  of  these  structures  a 
the  Granite  Dry  Dock  of  New  York.  It  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  i 
the  admirable  plan  and  principles  upon  which  it  is  built,  it  will  remain  ib 
a^jrea  one  of  the  proudest  monuments  of  the  engineering  and  mechanical  sldl 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  propose  to  give  a  brief  history,  and  an  outline  of  the  plan  of  thi 
vast  structure,  sufficient  to  convey  to  our  readers  some  adequate  idea  of  th 
extent  and  importance  of  this  general  subject ;  and  our  remarks  will  \> 
confined  chiefly  to  points  embraced  in  the  recent  valuable  work  of  Mi 
Charles  B.  Stuart,  Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  navy.  This  is  the  first  wori 
of  any  extent  and  magnitude  upon  the  subject  which  has  been  offered  U 
the  American  public.  It  aims  to  show  in  the  most  practical  manner  thi 
mode  of  working  these  docks,  and  to  give  a  complete  history  and  descrip 
tion,  in  the  fullest  detail,  of  the  Granite  Dock  at  New  York,  the  Floating 
Sectional  Dry  Dock  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  Floating  Balance  Dry  Dock 
Portsmouth.  It  is  illustrated  with  numerous,  large,  finely  executed,  a&j 
accurate  steel  engravings ;  and  it  is  such  a  work  as  was  wanted  to  give  tc 
the  world  the  information,  in  regard  to  this  branch  of  the  public  service 
which  has  heretofore  been  chiefly  oonfined  to  the  officers  of  the  government 
The  details  which  it  contains  relating  to  the  different  materials  of  which  them 
works  are  made,  the  entire  cost  of  construction,  &c.,  are  adapted  to  instrucl 
statesman  and  the  man  of  science.  The  entire  appearance  of  the  toIoom 
its  typography,  engravings,  paper,  &c.,  are  very  fine. 

The  site  for  a  naval  dry  dock  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  was  examinee 
as  long  ago  as  1820.  Noticing,  further,  however,  was  done  about  it  unti 
1835,  when  Congress  authorized  an  examination  for  a  definite  location.  Ba 
no  decisive  measures  were  taken  until  March,  1841,  when  Congress  appro 
priated  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  commencing  the  work.  The  work  wai 
afterwards  suspended,  a  new  examination  of  the  location  made,  and  an  tt 
vestigation  into  the  merits  of  the  various  kinds  of  dry  docks.  It  was  no 
until  October,  1844,  that  it  was  again  resumed,  under  the  charge  of  Gea 
W.  G.  McNeil.  By  him  the  plans  for  the  masonry  were  enlarged  aoc 
matured,  tlie  coffer- dam  was  extended,  and  the  excavation  removed  to  thi 
level  of  low-tide. 

From  April,  1845,  to  June,  1846,  the  superintendence  was  committed  U 
W.  P.  S.  Sonjrer,  who  continued  the  construction  of  the  coffer-dam  and  th< 
dredging  of  the  excavation  below  the  water  inside  the  dam. 

From  June,  1846,  to  October,  1849,  the  labor  was  under  the  superinten 
dence  of  W.  J.  McAlpine.  It  consisted  of  enlarging  and  completing  th* 
cofferdam,  the  excavating  of  the  bottom  portion  of  the  pit  excavation,  th* 
driving  of  the  foundation  piles,  the  putting  in  the  foundation  timbers  an< 
concrete,  the  construction  of  a  large  portion  of  the  superstructure  of  tin 
dock,  and  the  foundations  of  the  pump,  well,  and  engine-house. 

Ih  October,  1849,  Gen.  Stuart  assumed  the  charge  of  the  work  and  con 
tinned  until  the  date  of  its  completion,  in  August,  1851.  Under  the  H 
rection  of  Gen.  Stuart,  the  superstructure  was  completed,  and  the  construe 
tion  of  the  iron-turning  gates,  the  various  culvert  gates,  the  pumping-engim 
and  pumi>s,  the  floating-gate  or  caisson,  the  iron  work  of  the  engine  houM 
the  completion  of  the  dock  apron,  and  the  removal  of  the  coffer-dam  performecl 

The  superstratum  of  the  site  selected  for  the  dock,  in  the  Wallaboa 
Bay,  was  found  to  be  chiefly  formed  by  vegetable  decomposition,  to  tk 
depth  of  ten  feet ;  below  this  there  is  an  almost  impalpable  qnickaand 
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ODntaiDing  a  large  proportion  of  mica.  When  confined  and  not  mixed  with 
water,  it  is  very  firm  and  unyielding,  and  presents  a  strong  resistance  to 
penetration,  but  when  saturated  with  water,  it  becomes  semi-fiuid  and  is 
moTed  by  ihe  slightest  current  of  water  passing  over  or  through  it.  As  it 
iras  Decessary  to  place  the  foundation  thirty-seven  feet  below  mean  level,  a 
coffer-dam  was  required.  One  was,  therefore,  constructed  four  hundred  and 
seTenty  feet  long,  and  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  wide.  The  total  cost 
of  this  dam,  including  repairs  of  breaches,  was  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fcrty-six  thousand  dollars. 

The  pit,  which  was  excavated  for  the  foundation,  covered  an  area  of  two 
acres  at  the  top  and  one  acre  at  the  bottom.  It  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of 
forty-two  feet  in  the  earth.  When  the  excavation  had  extended  to  within 
aboat  six  feet  of  the  required  level,  springs  of  fresh  water  burst  up  and 
were  the  cause  of  the  greatest  difficulty  in  laying  the  foundations.  The 
stratum  through  which  it  flowed  was  evidently  at  a  great  depth,  and  even  when 
contiguous  they  were  not  united.  A  very  interesting  account  of  the  diffi- 
ealties  which  were  occasioned  by  these  springs  is  given  by  Mr.  Stuart  in  his 
work,  from  which  we  make  a  brief  extract : — 

**  The  difficulties  did  not  proceed  from  the  mere  flowing  of  the  waters,  but 
^  as  it  came  up,  brought  with  it  large  quantities  of  sand,  so  fine  and  impal- 
pable as  to  insinuate  itself  through  the  smallest  interstices,  even  through  the 
^ks  and  cracks  of  the  timbers,  and  if  allowed  to  flow  in  this  way  would  soon 
have  eodangered  the  surrounding  works ;  nor  could  the  water  be  checked  with 
*>f6^)  as  its  pressure  was  found  suflicient  to  raise  the  foundation,  however 
l^MTuy  it  conla  be  loaded.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  provide  for  the 
^w  of  the  water,  and  at  the  same  time  check  the  escape  of  the  sand. 

"One  of  ihe  most  powerful  springs  was  encountered  near  the  temporary 
pnmp.well,  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  dock.  The  first  evidence  of  under- 
^Dioiog  from  this  spring  was  the  settling  of  the  piles  driven  to  support  the  pumos 
uui  engine,  rendering  it  necessary  to  change  the  pump-well ;  but  the  spring  fol- 
lowed, and  compelled  another  change  of  the  well.  This  spring  was  driven  out 
of  the  old  well  by  filling  it  with  piles,  but  immediately  burst  up  among  the  foun- 
^tion  pUes  of  the  dock  near  by.    In  a  single  day  it  made  a  cavity  in  which  a 

gtle  was  ran  down  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  below  the  foundation  timbers. 
Qe  hniKlred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  cobble-stone  were  thrown  into  this  bole, 
which  settled  ten  feet  during  the  night,  and  fifty  cubic  feet  were  thrown  in  the 
next  day,  which  drove  the  spring  to  another  place  where  it  undermined  and  burst 
JP  through  a  bed  of  concrete  two  feet  thick.  This  new  cavity  was  repeatedly 
fiuednp  with  concrete,  leaving  a  tube  for  the  water  to  flow  through ;  but  in  a  few 
oays  it  burst  up  through  a  heavy  body  of  concrete,  in  a  place  fourteen  feet  dis- 
1*°^  where  it  soon  undermined  the  concrete,  and  even  the  foundation  piles,  so 
that  they  settled  from  one  to  three  inches.  These  piles  were  thirty-three  feet 
y^i  and  driven  by  a  hammer  weighing  two  thousand  pounds,  pulling  thirty-five 
^t  at  the  last  blow,  with  an  average  of  seventy-six  blows  to  each  pile,  the  last  of 
^eh  did  not  move  the  pile  over  half  an  inch. 

"This  alarming  result  rendered  paramount  the  adoption  of  the  most  thorough 

^^^>8Qres,  to  prevent  any  further  injuries  from  this  source.    It  was  accordingly 

^^^vrmimeA  to  drive  as  many  additional  piles  as  could  be  forced  into  the  space, 

|N  by  means  of  followers,  to  force  those  already  driven  as  deep  as  possible. 

^  was  done  although  under  many  disadvantageous  circumstances,  the  old  con- 

^1^  was  removed  to  a  depth  of  twenty  inches  below  the  top  of  Uie  piles;  an 

<na  of  i^ut  one  thousand  souare  feet  around  the  spring  was  then  planked,  on 

wUeh  a  floor  of  brick  was  laid  in  dry  cement,  and  on  that,  another  layer  of 

kick  was  set  in  mortar  made  of  Roman  cement ;  the  space  was  next  filled  with 

eooerete  and  the  foundations  completed  over  all,  in  the  usual  manner  and  with 

tte  grestoit  dispa^  posnible ;  several  vent  holeii  were  left  through  thefloot  VQ!i 
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foundations.  After  a  few  dayR*  interval,  when  the  cement  had  become  set,  th 
spring  was  forced  up  to  a  level  of  about  ten  feet  above  the  former  outlet,  an 
at  this  point  it  flowed  clear,  and  no  longer  charged  with  sand/* 

There  were  about  forty  of  these  spring?,  whicb  were  treated  in  the  sain 
successful  manner. 

The  piles  are  chiefly  sound  spruce  timber  from  twenty-five  to  forty  fee 
long,  and  averaging  fourteen  inches  diameter  at  the  head.  The  number  < 
bearing  piles  is  six  thousand  five  hundred.  They  were  mostly  driven  t 
the  point  of  absolute  resistance.  The  number  of  blows  given  to  each  an* 
the  depth  driven  by  every  blow  were  recorded. 

But  we  must  pass  over  the  details  of  making  the  foundation  and  of  tbi 
apron  to  protect  the  front  of  the  dock  from  undermining,  to  notice  tb< 
splendid  masonry  of  thia  magnificent  structure.  The  work  of  Mr.  Stuar 
will  he  found  to  contain  even  the  minutest  detail  of  importance. 

There  is  perhaps  no  modern  structure  that  compares  with  this  nationa 
work  in  the  dimensions  or  the  durability  of  the  materials  of  which  it  it 
composed,  or  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of  their  workmanship.  Eight] 
thousand  tons  of  stone  have  been  used  in  its  construction.  The  masonry 
foundations  are  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  twent] 
feet  in  breadth.  The  main  chamber  is  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  fee 
long,  and  thirty  feet  broad  on  the  bottom  ;  three  hundred  and  seven  fee 
long  and  ninety-eight  feet  broad  at  the  top,  within  the  folding  gates.  By  usinj 
the  floating-gate  an  additional  length  of  fifty  feet  may  be  obtained.  Tk 
hight  of  the  wall  is  thirty-six  feet.  The  smallest  face  stone  exceeds  tbm 
thousand  pounds  in  weight,  and  the  average  is  about  six  thousand  pounds 
The  facing  stones  are  all  laid  to  a  joint  not  exceeding  three-sixteenths  of  ai 
inch,  and  the  joints  are  kept  up  full  to  the  line,  for  the  full  depth  of  tli< 
•tone.  The  quantity  of  cement  used  was  twenty-nine  thousand  one  bun 
dred  and  forty-seven  barrels. 

But  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  this  interesting  descnptioi 
through  the  details  of  the  construction  of  the  ^'  pump-well  and  colverts ;' 
**  the  engine  house ;"  "  the  turning-gates  ;"  "  the  floating-gate ;"  "  the  cnl 
vert-gates  ;"  "the  iron- capstans ;"  "the  pumping-engine  and  pumps;"  **re 
moval  of  coflfer-dam  ;**  <fec.,  <fec. 

The  work  was  just  ten  years  in  process  of  construction.  The  aggregai 
expenditure  exceeds  two  million  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Foa 
hours  and  twenty  minutes  is  the  time  required  for  the  complete  docking  of  tb 
largest  ship. 

In  this  work,  by  Mr.  Stuart,  we  are  next  presented  with  an  ample  aocoun 
of  the  dry  docks  at  Boston  and  at  Norfolk.  This  is  followed  by  a  descrip 
tion  of  large  and  very  beautiful  plates  in  illustration  of  the  subject,  and  1^ 
an  appendix  which  concludes  the  first  part. 

The  contents  of  the  second  part  are  the  details  of  the  dock  at  Philadel 
phia ;  the  history  and  description  of  the  California  Dock,  and  the  details  c 
the  one  at  Portsmouth.  It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  enter  nicw 
fully  into  this  subject,  and  to  contrast  the  features  of  the  Granite,  the  Fk>al 
ing-Sectional,  and  the  Floating-Balance  Docks ;  but  it  would  lead  us  Ux 
far  and  consume  too  much  of  our  limits. 

We  cannot  leave  thesubject  without  bestowing  our  thanks  upon  the  acoon 
plifthed  author  of  this  work,  for  the  splendid  volume  which  he  has  produoec 
upon  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance  to  commercial  and  naval  affiiirs,  am 
for  the  tasteful  and  elegant  manner  in  which  it  has  been  pioduoed  by  ihrn 
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young  and  enterprising  publisher,  Charles  B.  Norton,  of  New  York.  "We 
trust  the  public  will  appreciate  these  labors  and  bestow  upon  them  that 
Vigh  degree  of  patronage  to  which  they  are  so  justly  entitled. 


Irt.  TIL— QUESTIONS  BELATINB  TO  TIE  THEORY  OF  STORMS. 

FEnxAir  HuicT,  Esq.,  Editor  Merchant^  Ifagazine : — 

DtAft  SiK : — In  the  number  of  your  magazine  for  February  last,  you  republished 
MBDe  Btrictures  on  the  report  on  storms,  made  by  Prof.  Espy,  to  the  JN'aval  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  Since  then,  I  have  received  officiaUy,  a  quarto  pamphlet 
entitled  "  Espt'b  Rkfort  on  Mktioroloot.'' 

lo  this  addition  there  are  a  number  of  important  generalizations.  These  have  sug- 
gested a  leries  of  queries  to  Prof.  Espy,  as  well^  to  meteorologists  in  general,  which 
it  maj  be  expedient  for  you  to  insert  in  your  periodical. 

^▼ery  fanner,  navigator,  and  merchant,  must  take  an  interest  in  whatever  concerns 
the  weather.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  my  queries  may  be  sufficiently  popular  for  in- 
M^  in  a  magacine,  intended  for  a  body  of  men  so  intelligent  and  well  educated,  as 
imerican  merchants  are  in  general  Truly  yours, 

ROBT.  HARE. 

Q^MES  BT  DR.  HARE,  TO  PROF.  ESPY,  OR  TO  METEOROLOGISTS  IK  GENERAL, 
DIBUCED  MAINLY  BT  CERTAIN  6ENERALIZAI0HS  IN  ESFY's  REPORT  TO  THE 
BiVlL  DEPARTMENT. 

Having  been  called  on  officially  to  give  his  opinion  on  Prof.  Espy's  labors,  Dr. 
Hire  has  preferred  to  publish  them  in  full,  rather  than  resort  to  a  orief  epistolary 
joridical  communication. 

The  subjoined  generalizations  are  quoted  from  the  quarto  pamphlet,  entitled 
"Ejpy'a  Reports  on  Meteorology,"  page  6. 

!•  "The  rain  and  snow  storms,  and  even  the  moderate  rains  and  snows,  travel 
^m  the  west  towards  the  east  in  the  United  States,  during  the  months  of  No- 
vember, December,  January,  FebruaiT)  and  March,  which  are  the  only  months 
to  which  these  generalizations  apply." 

^  '*Tbe  storms  are  accompanied  with  a  depression  of  the  barometer  near  the 
central  line  of  the  storm." 

3*  "  This  central  line  of  minimum  pressure  is  generally  of  great  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  moves  side  foremost  towards  the  east" 
'^-  "  The  velocity  of  this  line  is  such,  that  it  travels  from  the  Mississippi  to 
^»e  Connecticut  river  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  from  the  Connecticut  to 
°t  John'8,  Newfoundland,  in  nearly  the  same  time,  or  about  thirty-six  miles  an 
boor." 

P'  "  In  great  storms,  the  wind,  for  several  hundred  miles  on  both  sides  of  the 
'ninimnm  pressure,  blows  towards  that  line  directly,  or  obliquely." 

10.  "  Many  storms  are  of  great  and  unknown  length,  from  north  to  south, 
'^hing  beyond  our  observers  on  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  on  the  northern  lakes, 
^^ile  their  east  and  west  diameter  is  comparatively  small.  The  storms,  therefore, 
move  Hde  foremost" 

11.  **  Most  storms  commence  in  the  *  far  west,'  beyond  our  most  western  ob- 
lerrers ;  but  some  commence  in  the  United  States." 

13.  "  There  is  generally  a  lull  of  wind  at  the  line  of  minimum  pressure,  and 
lometimefl  a  calm?* 
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QtTERIES  SUBMITTED  FOB   THE    CONSIDERATION    OF  PROF.   ESFT,   BEFORE  UAJOSC 

HIS   NEXT   REPORT, 

1.  Has  not  experience  established,  that  vessels  in  approaching  the  Atlaoti^ 
coast  of  the  United  States,  are  liable  to  be  subjected,  in  the  first  instance,  to  fl 
violent  south-easter,  then  to  a  calm  or  lull,  followed  by  a  north-wester,  no  letf 
violent  than  the  gale  first  encountered? 

2.  Whether  the  gale  of  1836,  of  which  the  phenomena  were  recorded  by 
Prof.  Loo  mis,  and  published  in  the  transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society^  soon  after,  does  not  exemplify  the  origin  and  progress  of  such  galei 
by  showing  that  the  wind  bl^  from  between  north  and  west,  towards  an  oolon( 
area  of  minimum  barometric  pressure,  on  one  side;  while  it  blew  towards  thi 
area  on  the  other  side,  from  the  opposite  quadrant  of  the  horizon,  between  sovt 
and  east? 

3.  Whether  the  observations  thus  recorded,  do  not  show  that  the  area  of  mini 
mum  pressure  moved  gradually  from  the  north-west  towards  soath-east,  sobjectiD 
every  station  successively  exposed  to  it,  first  to  a  south-easter,  then  to  a  lal 
and  finally  to  a  north-wester  ? 

4.  Whether  the  course  of  this  storm  was  not  from  north-west  to  south-east 
and  whether  it  did  not,  in  this  respect,  agree  with  the  well  knovim  gales,  or  hoi 
ricanes,  above  adverted  to  as  universally  called  south-easters  ? 

6.  These  premises  admitted,  ^r.  Espy  is  requested  to  explun  wherefore,  i 
one  of  his  generalizations,  he  alleges  that  storms  travel  from  west  towards  tt 
east  during  the  five  winter  months,  instead  of  alleging  that  they  travel  firoi 
north-west  to  south-east,  consistently  with  the  observations  of  Loomis  abo\ 
mentioned  ? 

6.  Whether,  if  the  language  of  the  generalization  were  accurate,  all  gales  « 
perienced  on  the  United  States  coast,  would  not  blow  from  due  east  first,  an 
from  due  west  afterwards  ? 

7.  Whether  there  is  not  another  distinct  kind  of  storm,  long  known  and  on 
versally  recognized  as  the  "north-easter"  or  "north-eastern  gale,"  which  hi 
been  distiugui^^hed  from  the  south-easter,  so  called,  by  its  direction,  its  longi 
endurance,  lesser  violence,  and  by  its  not  being  usually  followed,  after  a  bn 
lull,  by  a  north-wester;  nor  any  violent  wind  in  a  direction  directly  opposite  1 
that  in  which  it  blew  at  the  beginning  of  the  storm  ? 

8.  Whether,  moreover,  co-existent  with  this  north-eastern  gale,  there  are  B' 
always  upper  clouds,  which  are  to  bo  seen  occasionally  through  openings  in  U 
rainy  strata,  which  upper  clouds  move  slowly  from  the  south-west  in  a  directic 
nearly  opposite  to  that  which  the  scud  pursues  ? 

9.  Whether,  agreeably  to  the  observations  of  Franklin,  and  general  experien 
confirming  them,  our  storms  producing  north-eastern  gales  do  not  travel  ft« 
south-west  to  north-east,  so  that  they  are  perceived  earlier  as  the  place  of  e 
posure  is  more  to  leeward  ? 

10.  Whether  their  traveling  thus,  does  not  warrant  the  opinion  that  they  coi 
mence  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  are  propagated  gradually  to  the  north-ea 
along  the  Atlantic  States,  and  the  neighboring  portion  of  the  Atlantic  ocean! 

11.  Whether  the  observations  of  Redfield  do  not  establish,  so  far  as  they  ■ 
reliable,  that  certain  storms  travel  from  the  Gulf  along  the  coast  of  the  Unit 
States,  and  of  course  from  south-west  to  north-east;  and  how  these  resulta  a 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  generalizations  in  the  report,  or  with  the  evidence  a 
duced  by.Loomis  ? 

12.  Whether  any  absurdity  which  Redfield's  inferences  involve  respecting  tl 
interior  phenomena  of  his  suppositious  whirlwinds,  justify  distrust  of  the  oc 
rectness  of  the  route  which  they  are  represented  to  have  pursued  t 

13.  Whether  we  are  to  admit  a  generalization,  which  agrees  neither  wi 
Loomis,  Franklin,  nor  Redfield? 

14.  How  can  the  observations  of  Franklin,  confirmed  by  a  very  general  ii 
pression  that  they  were  sagacious  and  well  founded,  be  reconciled  witli  tbo 
made  by  Loomis,  also  highly  esteemed,  unless  there  be  two  kinds  of  atomi 
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one  of  which  trayels  from  the  norih'West  to  souih-easty  and  the  other  from  sotUk' 
^KstUi  north-east  i 

15.  Whether  it  can  be  correct  to  confound  both  of  these  kinds  of  storma  un- 
der the  one  generalization  of  "  Storms  moving  from  west  to  east  ?  " 

16.  Whether  there  is  any  difference  in  the  direction  of  storms  during  the 
winner  months,  jastifj^g  the  restrictions  to  the  colder  season,  of  the  generali^ 
tttion  that  storms  move  from  east  to  west  1 

17.  Do  not  tornadoes  always  move,  whether  in  summer  or  winter,  from  west 
toeut! 

18.  Do  not  thunder  gusts  almost  invariably  move  from  west  to  east,  usually 
fromN.W.  to  S.  E.? 

19.  Whether  there  is  any  coincidence  as  to  time  between  the  prevalence  of 
the  terrific  norther  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  Coast,  and  that  of  our  north-east 
grfes! 

30.  Whether  they  are  not  both  consequent  to  the  displacement  of  the  warmer 
nr  JTiog  on  the  Gulf,  by  the  colder  air  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
north  or  north-east  of  the  Gulf,  to  whatever  cause  that  displacement  may  be 
doe! 

21.  Whether  simultaneously  with  the  existence  of  the  norther  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Gulf,  there  u  or  is  Ttof,  a  north-easter  blowing  from  the  United 
States  territory  eastward  of  the  Allegheny  ridge,  into  the  aerial  estuary  over 
theGnlf? 

22.  There  being  three  different  climates  within  the  territory  of  Mexico,  ao- 
eordbg  to  the  altitude  of  the  localities  throughout  which  they  prevail,  the  lower 
bein^  designated  as  the  hot  reckon,  the  middle  as  the  rainy  region,  and  the  upper 
or  table  land  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  as  the  mild  and  dry  region ;  whether  it  is 
not  evident  that  the  clouds  of  the  Gulf  do  not  ever  cross  the  table  land ;  but  by 
their  access  to  the  intermediate  region,  cause  its  characteristic  humidity  ? 

23.  Whether  in  point  of  fact,  the  climate  of  the  table  land  of  Mexico  and 
that  of  the  Gulf,  are  not  independent  of  each  other,  so  that,  however  an  ascent 
of  the  sir  of  a  portion  of  the  Gulf  may  render  an  horizontal  afflux  to  supply  its 
place  necessary,  the  effect  will  be  to  draw  the  whole  supply  from  the  lower  and 
comparatively  cooler  territory  of  the  United  States,  lying  to  the  north  and  east 
of  the  Galf  ? 

24.  Whether,  as  the  area  of  the  Gulf  reaches  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  size 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  territory  of  the  Atlantic  States,  it  should 
oot  have  a  great  influence  on  the  winds  of  the  United  States,  and  whether  it 
does  not  justify  a  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  any  sweeping  generalizations 
which  do  not  admit  that  great  estuary  to  have  any  influence  ? 

,  25.  Whether  the  prevalence  of  gnles  supposed  generally  to  occur  about  the 
time  of  the  Autumnal  Equinox,  may  not  be  explained  by  this  fact,  that  the  de- 
cline of  the  solar  heat  in  September,  cools  the  land  more  than  the  seas  by  which 
it  is  bounded ;  whence  it  follows  that  at  this  season  of  terrestrial  refrigeration, 
tbere  will  be  greater  propensity  for  the  air  over  the  land,  to  displace  that  of  the 
fdjoining  seas ;  and  whether  this  process  is  not  likely  to  be  peculiarly  influential 
in  the  case  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  thus 
^tmp  an  unusual  tendency  to  the  production  of  north-east  gales  about  the 
tiflJeof  the  equinox! 

26.  Whether  the  north-eastern  gale  does  not  cease  to  be  a  rainy  wind  at  a 
^rtaio  distance  from  the  United  States  coast,  and  if  so,  at  what  distance  does  it 
b^me  a  dry  wind,  a  harbinger  of  a  cloudless  sky  1 

27.  Whetner  this  diversity  in  the  character  of  the  north-easter,  may  not  be 
^ly  ascribed  to  the  facts  above  cited  in  relation  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  since 
^en  the  gole  in  question  blows  into  the  basin  of  that  estuary,  the  air  displaced 
bf  it  be^g  incapable  of  surmounting  the  barrier  made  by  the  table  land  and 
niOBntains,  so  as  to  get  off  to  leeward,  it  has  to  flow  back  over  the  inblowing 
pky  furnishing  thus  the  moisture  which  forms  its  welf  known  attribute? 

S8.  Whether  the  fkct  that,  beyond  the  range  of  our  Atlantic  coast,  tliere  is 
BO  such  basin  and  barrier,  is  not  the  reason  of  their  being  no  moisture  aseoei- 
yoL.  xxvii. — NO.  u.  13 
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ated  with  winds  hAving  a  north-eastern  direction,  since  in  tluit  cnae  t 
bftrricr  to  cauHC  the  moist  air  displaced  to  flow  in  an  opposite  course  a 
of  the  displacing  current  below  ? 

99.  Whether  the  general  tendency  of  the  wind,  in  the  upper  regfor 
flrom  south-west  to  north-enst,  over  the  United  States  territonr,  does  i 
the  idea  that  the  warm  and  moint  air,  displaced  from  the  Galf,  must  ] 
opposite  route  to  that  of  the  lower  wind  by  which  it  may  be  supplant 

qirXEIBS  RESPECTING   THE   COHFLICTIlfG   EXFLANATIOIfS    OF  THE   CAT7SK 

NADOES   AND   WATER   SFOUTS.f 

The  preceding  queries  are  intended  to  draw  attention  to  those  point 
in  which  the  generalizations  of  Prof.  Espy  are  apparently  irreconeilc 
well  known  facts,  oxtenHive  experience,  or  the  observations  of  other  n 
gists ;  but  as  the  learned  Professor  mingles  references  to  his  theory  ii 
with  his  observations,  I  request  that  he  answer  some  queries  beuing  tl 

I  therefore  propose  the  following  inquiries : — 

Whether  tlmresre  not  two  well  known  modes  of  electrical  discharge, 
bodies  oppositely  electrified  are  made  tq  neutralize  each  other,  in  qnt 
•leotrioity  passes  in  a  spark,  in  the  other,  is  conveyed  from  one  surf! 
other,  by  the  motion  .of  some  intervening  body ;  whence  the  alternate  : 
clsppers  between  bells,  of  pilh  balls,  or  puppets  between  disks,  and  of 
air  from  electrified  points. 

The  existence  of  these  modes  of  dischar^  being  admitted,  and  alu 
of  them  has  been  onlled  the  spark,  or  dirupUve  discharge,  the  other,  tb< 
or  eonvective  discharge.  I  ask  whether  any  charge  whatever,  may  n< 
tralized  eitlier  by  the  eonvective  or  diruptive  process,  so  that  the  oi 
mutable  for  the  other  by  a  slight  diversity  of  distance. 

Whether  in  every  case  of  the  existence  of  an  electric  charge,  attrac 
not  take  place  between  the  surfaces,  or  bodies  employed  to  hold  it  I 

Whether  it  does  not  follow,  that  wherever  tliere  can  be  a  charge  c 
to  produce  the  diruptive  Hpark  discharge,  there  must  be  a  competency  U 
the  eonvective  discharge! 

Ttiese  premises  coiK*eded,  and  it  being  admitted  that  lightning  is  a 
discharge  on  a  gigantic  scale,  does  it  not  follow  that  there  must  be  i 
eonvective  di>charge  in  nature  upon  a  scale  of  commensurate  magnitm 

Let  Mr.  £»py  say  where  that  eonvective  discharge  is  to  be  found,  if 
in  the  tornado  or  water- spout! 

Let  him  say  in  what  reiip«*ct  the  features  of  the  tornado  are  diacoit 
tiioac^  of  a  eonvective  electrical  discharge  ? 

Lei  him  asy  why  the  phenomena  obsened  by  Allen,  are  not  a  magi 
Ittatration  of  the  alternation  of  the  eonvective  and  diruptive  discharge' 

k  it  not  evident  that  when  a  balloon  ri!*es  it  is  pressed  up,  by  the  w 

nndlor  it  of  the  heavier  hurrounding  air,  and  that  thi:^  while  it  presses  tb 

•!ipwar(is«  presses  downaraids  on  the  column  of  air  immediately  under  I 

If  this  be  a  true  representation  of  the  pr\Ke«s  by  which  a  balloon  ia 
how  could  the  a«:enK  of  a  luUinm,  hou^\er  greats  at  the  level  of  the  el 


*  f^ilf:  KiTT  iM^  i^KilHiiaT  cxMwKl^r  liw  cramKntlxw*  m  j«itifc4  ht  ilw  aloltcii  n 

1^41  )W  ^\*i»iiialn«  <M  Ihrn  bM  BkM  cr««l«4  Uiat  nM«v«nc«.    H«  Ims  k 

lii«««««  iImh^  M»i  ob«rr«a&;«>ai»  «iiW«i  bn^paf  '•tear  of  Ida  pn^metm 

i  IW  «bat»««ta««  «l  Mr.  Allr*  wrv  »«^««tf  ui  tt«  vm*c«u«  v«ii>-^  Irj^  witkia 

^Mis««   TW  H*tir  f««N4  b^  il^  h#««*4«> ««  iVr  lMe»wt  vaivr  w«  afeeas  MS  fc«t  % 
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Mil  iaH''f  t  «irr<t>  «««ir  wc»(  ■.|«rt»  ;>k«  b«  '.W  rA«t  .V 

i^*  r«acMn.  BM»  MX  i^tt  \ 
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tmrb  ibe  eolninn  of  ur  supporting  the  balloon,  so  ]ow  down  as  the  bass  lest- 
ing  on  Uie  terrestm)  surface  t 

Does  not  this  reasoning  apply  equally  to  a  moAs  of  air  warmer  than  that  sur- 
rounding  it,  in  consequence  of  the  latent  heat  yielded  by  condensation  of  the 
contained  vapor. 

Is  not  this  the  reason  why  the  inflammation  of  a  stratum  of  carded  cotton 
above  the  mouth  of  an  inverted  open-necked  bell  glass,  produced  not  the  slight- 
est movement  in  fibers  of  the  same  material,  situated  on  a  wire  gauze  within 
the  bell  immediately  over  the  bore  of  the  neck  ? 

Are  not  all  the  Espyan  requiiiites  for  the  production  of  a  tornado  to  be  found 
in  the  upward  current  of  air  over  equatorial  regions,  by  which  the  trade  winds 
an  induced  1  If  so,  wherefore  does  not  a  torniuio  prevail  there,  as  enduring  as 
that  upward  current  1 

QUERIES  TO  METEOROLOGISTS  OERERALLT. 

The  following  queries  are  not  made  with  any  reference  to  Espy's  theory  or 
eeDeralizations ;  but  with  a  view  to  complete  the  series  which  has  at  this  time 
Been  suggested  to  me  as  worthy  of  the  attention  of  meteorologists. 

Does  it  not  follow  that  whenever  any  portion  of  the  atmosphere  is  charged 
positively,  or  negatively,  the  aerial  particles  must  undergo  a  corresponding  rare- 
faction from  the  reciprocal  repulsion  confequent  to  a  similar  state  of  electrical 
^teiDent  t  May  not  this  be  one  cause  of  a  buoyancy  and  consequent  aacen- 
tioDal  power,  producing  a  penetration  of  the  region  of  frost,  by  the  lower  strata 
<tf  the  atmoKpnere  ! 

Whenever  electrical  repulsion  tends  to  counteract  gravitation,  is  it  not  reason- 
able that  barometrical  pressure  should  be  diminished,  and  may  not  oppositely 
charged  aerial  masses  by  rushing  together,  sustain  a  diminution  of  volume,  and 
ttoie  a  precipitation  of  vapor  as  rain,  by  super-saturating  the  space  within  which 
tliey  commingle  ? 

It,  as  above  suggested,  a  diversity  of  electrical  excitement  be  followed  by  eor- 
Kapondinff  variations  of  the  density  of  the  air  and  of  the  space  occupied  by  it, 
whenever  DV  such  means  a  dilatation  of  bulk  occurs  in  a  mass  of  the  atmos- 
phere, will  it  not  take  up  any  moisture  to  which  there  may  be  access  sufficient 
to  Bitarate  the  additional  space  occupied ;  and  whenever  the  opposite  change  of 
^ination  of  volume  ensues,  will  it  not  deposite  a  proportionable  quantity  of 
Boisture! 

la  not  the  action  of  the  air  in  this  respect  in  taking  up  and  giving  out  mois- 
|Qre,  analogous  to  that  of  a  sponge,  which  absorbs  or  gives  out  any  surround- 
B)g  liqciid,  accordingly  as  it  may  be  allowed  to  dUate  by  its  own  elasticity,  or 
Bade  to  contract  by  mechanical  compression  ? 

May  not  each  globule  of  water  in  a  cloud  be  inflated  with  air  like  a  bubble, 
while  this  bubble  may  be  expanded  by  electrical  repulsion,  so  as  to  be  more 
Wyant,  than  if  it  were  electrically  neutral,  and  may  not  this  be  one  cause  of 
the  buoyancy  of  clouds  ? 

,  May  not  a  buoyancy  thus  arising,  be  one  source  of  ascensional  power  indu- 
^g  those  upward  currents  which  cause  rain  ? 

his  well  known  that  clouds  intercept  the  radiant  heat  given  ofl'by  the  terres- 
^  surface  to  such  an  extent,  that  white  frost,  which  is  always  the  consequence 
of  radiation,  only  takes  place  when  the  sky  is  clear.  Does  it  not  follow  that  the 
^ads  must  acquire  heat  by  terrestrial  radiation,  so  that  the  air  with  which  they 
^  associated  must  consequently  be  made  warmer  and  more  buoyant  than  it 
WOflld  otherwise  be  ! 

Have  we  not  reason  then  to  infer,  that  the  heat  arising  f\rom  radiation,  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  buoyancy  of  clouds? 

Nevertheless,  for  the  most,  is  not  the  persistence  of  clouds  only  apparent? 
Are  they  not  formed  as  the  vapor,  in  any  rising  column  of  air,  reaches  the  level 
where  there  is  sufficient  refrigeration  to  condense  it ;  but  is  not  the  cloud  thus 
formed,  dissolved  usually  by  the  air  above,  of  which  the  dew  point  is  so  low  as 
tp  enable  it  to  take  up  the  precipitated  vapor  ? 
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Are  not  the  phenomena  analogous  to  those  of  the  fog  or  cload,  which  tbm 
appear  to  surmount  persistently  the  escape  pipe  of  a  steamboat  boiler,  althoogti 
this  is  manifestly  the  effect  of  a  successive  condensation  of  succeeding  portions 
of  the  aqueous  vapor? 


JOURNAL  OF  MERCANTILE  LAW. 

Frikican  Hmrr,  Esq^  Editor  of  the  Merehant^  Magaxine,  etc. :— 

ftr.  LoCTt,  JoM  10, 18Bi 

I  inclose  you  the  decision  of  one  of  our  courts  upon  a  commercial  question  « 
some  importance,  here,  where  there  is  no  statute  declaring  the  authority  of 
factor  over  the  goods  consigned  to  him — ^the  whole  matter  being  left  to  the  con 
men  law : — 

DUTIES  OP  ▲  CARRIER  IK  PRESERVING   GOODS  IRTRUSTED   TO  HIS  CARE. 

The  case  of  Bird  ts,  Cromwell,  1  Mo.  R.  81,  referred  to  in  the  decision  of  tli 
ease  of  Chouteau  r5.  Leech,  in  the  Merchant^  Magazine  for  June,  1863,  (fc 
xxvl,  page  715,)  may  be  of  some  interest,  and  I  send  you  a  note  of  it : 

Bird  vs.  Cromwell,  1  Mo.  R.  81.  Cromwell  brought  his  action  on  thecal 
against  Bird,  for  negligence  in  transporting  a  quantity  of  coffee,  shipped  on  boti 
the  defendant's  barge,  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  whereby  the  same  m 
wet  and  was  damaged.  On  the  trial,  plaintiff  proved  the  bill  of  lading,  showiD 
the  shipping  of  tlie  coffee,  to  be  delivered  in  8t  Louis,  "  the  dangers  of  the  rim 
onlv  excepted,**  and  also  proved,  that  when  the  coffee  was  delivered,  part  of 
had  been  wet  The  defendant  proved,  that  on  the  voyage,  the  barge  struek 
snag  and  shipped  about  four  inches  of  water ;  that,  for  the  purpose  of  repafa 
the  barge  was  got  to  the  shore  in  about  twelve  or  fourteen  minutes,  and,  the  bo 
being  raised,  the  water  ran  back  and  damaged  the  plaintiff's  goods.  None  of  tl 
plaintiff's  goods  were  taken  out,  but,  the  leak  being  stopped,  the  barge  was  i 
paired,  and  she  proceeded  on  her  voyage  after  a  detention  of  about  24  boQi 
The  court  decided,  that  it  was  the  dutv  of  the  carrier  to  use  all  exertions  to  pr 
vent  damage,  so  long  as  they  ma^  probably  avail,  in  all  cases,  whether  the  ehi 
acter  of  the  accident  be  such  as,  in  the  event  of  a  total  loss,  would  discharge  hi 
or  not ;  and  that,  in  this  case,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  earner  to  use  all  means 
hia  power  to  dry  the  coffee,  and,  if  by  opening  the  barrels  and  drying  the  eofll 
he  might  have  prevented  the  damage,  and  he  neglected  to  do  it,  he  was  liable  I 
such  neglect 

This  case  was  decided  in  1821,  and  has  since  been  considered  as  the  settli 
law  of  this  State,  upon  the  subject  of  the  duties  of  the  carrier,  in  preserving  t 
goods  intrusted  to  his  care. 

Respectfolly  yours,  &c., 

CUAS  C.  WUITTELSEY,  AU*j  al  Law 
AUTHORITY  OF  A  FACTOR   OVER  GOODS  CONSIGNED  TO  HIM,  ETC. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Picas,  (St  Louis,  Missouri,  June,  1852.)  Jaaa 
Berry,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  vs,  Christopher  Rhodes. 

This  was  a  suit  which,  under  the  old  code,  would  have  been  an  actioo 
trover,  for  the  conversion  by  the  defendant  of  a  quantitv  of  glass  belonging 
the  plaintiffs.     The  plaintiffs  merchants  of  Pittsburgh,  consigned  to  Love 
Osborne,  factors  and  commission  merchants  in  St  Louis,  a  large  quantity 
glass  for  sale,  at  six  months,  or  cash,  but  drew  no  bills  upon  the  shipment    Lo 
&  Osborne's  commissions  were  five  per  cent,  which  included  storage  in  th« 
own  house,  and  insurance,  but  did  not  include  freights,  drayage,  nor  the  stora, 
in  other  warehouses.    Love  &  Osborne  paid  for  freight  and  drayage  about  SS8 
Love  &  Osborne  being  indebted  to  the  defendant  Rhodes  upon  a  due  bill  for  ti 
sum  of  $482  89,  Rhodes  applied  to  them  for  payment,  and  they  not  having  t 
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Jcy,  he  offered  to  take  it  in  glass.    They  declined  at  first,  stating  that  the 

AS  did  not  belong  to  them,  but  to  a  house  at  Pittsburg,  and  that  taking  the 

iM  would  be  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.    After  many  solicitations,  Ijove  & 

sbome  finally  consented,  and  made  tlie  defendant  a  bill  of  glass,  treating  it  as 

cash  sale>  and  discounting  the  interest  off  the  six  months*  price,  and  credited 

die  bill  with  the  amount  of  the  due  bill,  still  leaving  a  small  balance  in  favor  of 

defendant.    The  sale,  as  regards  the  defendant,  was  treated  as  a  cash  sale,  but 

ure^rds  the  plaintiffs,  was  treated  as  a  sale  at  six  months.    At  the  time  of  this 

tnmsaction,  Love  &  Osborne  had  made  no  advances  except  for  freight  and  dray- 

tge,  and  had  given  no  acceptance  to  the  plaintiffs.    In  their  correspondence  with 

the  plaintiffs,  they  merely  stated  that  they  had  made  sale,  but  gave  no  account 

In  April,  1851,  the  plaintiffs  drew  on  \u  &  O.,  at  four  months,  for  91,000,  and 

this  bill  was  paid.    In  May,  the  plaintiffs  drew  another  bill,  at  four  months,  which 

vaa  not  paid.    In  August,  1851,  L.  &  O.  rendered  an  account  of  sales.    The 

nle.s  at  the  date  of  the  payment  of  the  first  draft,  in  August,  amounted  to 

^;427.    In  October,  1851,  plaintiffs  demanded  the  glass  of  defendant,  which  not 

being  delivered,  they  sued,  as  for  a  conversion. 

The  defendant  contended,  first,  that  the  payment  for  the  goods,  by  the  due  bill 
of  Love  &  Osborne,  was  a  good  payment,  and  was  to  l>e  considered  as  a  cash' 
^t  as  between  L.  &  O.  and  the  defendant ;  although  it  was  to  be  treated  as  a 
credit  sale,  as  l)etween  I>.  &  O.  and  the  plaintiffs.  2.  That  if  it  was  not  good  as 
>  ttle  payment,  then  the  defendant  was  to  be  credited  with  the  amount  due  I^.  & 
On  by  the  plaintiffs,  for  freight  and  drayage,  and  the  commissions  upon  the  bill 
nld  the  defendant,  and  for  which  L.  &  O.,  as  fjictors,  had  a  lien  upon  the  goods 
consigned. 

The  plaintiffs  contended,  1.  That  as  the  factor  could  not  pledge  the  goods, 
neither  could  he  sell  to  pay  his  own  debt,  to  a  person  who  bought  with  know- 
^S®  of  his  agency.  2.  That  the  defendant  was  not  entitled  to  the  credit  he 
clvmed,  ais  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  sale,  tlie  balance  was  in 
^or  of  the  plun  tiffs,  against  the  factors,  Ix>ve  and  Osborne. 

The  court  gave  judgment  in  this  case  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs,  for  the  fbll 
vnonnt  claimed.  The  court  held,  that  the  conversion  by  the  defendant  was  a 
^ngful  conversion,  as  he  took  them  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the 
cue,  and  that  the  goods  dkl  not  belong  to  the  factors,  I/)vc  &  Osborne,  but 
knew  that  they  were  the  property  of  a  house  in  Pittsburg;  and  that  as  the  de- 
fendants thus  took  the  goods  with  knowledge,  the  court  held  that  the  delivery  of 
^  doe  bill  was  not  a  payment  for  the  goods ;  and  farther  held,  that  the  defend- 
^eonid  not,  under  such  circumstances,  recover  the  amount  that  had  been  ad- 
^need  by  the  factors,  and  was  not  entitled  to  any  credit  upon  the  amount  of  the 
^pBTchased.  The  principle  unon  which  the  court  decided  the  case  was,  that  a 
^r  cannot  sell  the  goods  of  his  principal  in  payment  of  his  own  debt,  to  a 
P^f"on  who  purchased  with  the  full  knowledge  that  the  goods  are  not  the  goods 
^f  the  fitctor.  To  warrant  the  purchaser  to  set  off  the  debt  of  the  factor  agahiat 
the  eUim  of  the  principal,  he  must  be  a  pua*haser  bona  fide  and  without  notlee. 
Jodgment  for  the  plaintiff  the  amount  or  the  bill  of  the  glass,  with  interest  after 
^  nontlis.  

BOTTOMRY. — THE   A!fH  C.   PRATT. 

^  hottoBiy  bond  made  for  m  larger  ■um  than  Is  due,  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  to  defravd 
^dervrilen,  la  Told,  and  no  remedj  can  be  bad  upon  it,  although  no  Araud  was  Intended  sgilail 

^evaeraofthe  vesteL 

'**'Ble  of  ftbe  Admiralty,  which  holds  that  a  bond  nay  be  good  for  a  part  and  bad  for  a  part,  doat 

^^  tpplv  lo  one  made  for  the  purpose  of  defhtudlng  the  insurcm. 

'Marraoduleiit  bond  will  not  neennrlly  Tittate  the  consideration  so  (hr  as  it  fa  roeritoifoiaib 

^orao  nndk  llM  creditor  mar  recover  by  process  la  rem  on  tbe  bjpotbecation  implied  by  lur. 

^^  the  matter  ts  separated  irom  the  ship,  by  death  or  other  caaiulty,  the  mate  suooeeda  ia  tbt 
ooamaad  aa  hertt  ruerttariu*, 

<W  pQasfMNly  ot  tbit  command  being  devolved  on  him.  Is  a  contingenor  contemplated  by  hli  e»* 

imisment,  and  be  enftages  for  a  competent  degree  of  sliiU  in  seamanship  and  navlgatkm  tor  tbe 


of  the  ahip  on  tbe  happening  of  thid  CTenU  He  Is  also  enUtied  to  tbe  otdlnaiT 
pitsampllim  in  hla  fbror,  that  be  acted  with  fidelity  and  ordinary  skill,  until  the  cotf*y  ■ 
iwovea. 

Carkiin3T09,  libelUmt,  r9.  tiie  Ahn  C.  Pratt — Pratt,  claimant, 
lis  is  a  libel  on  a  bottomry  bond  executed  by  the  acting  maaUT.    TViib  \y 
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Ann  C.  Pratt  sailed  from  Frankfort,  Nov.  7,  1850,  on  a  voyage  to  the  ¥ 
Islandfl,  and  thence  to  such  foreign  port  or  ports  as  the  master  should  del< 
On  her  outward  passage  she  encountered  heavy  gales,  squalls,  and  ha( 
breezes  during  the  whole  time.  8ho  labored  badly,  and  leaked  from  th 
mencement  of  the  voyage,  although  she  had  been  overhauled,  and  was  su 
to  be  thoroughly  repaired,  so  that  three  days  after  sailing,  it  was  found  ne* 
to  lighten  her  by  throwing  over  nearly  the  whole  of  her  deckload.  She 
at  Terceira  on  the  29th  of  November.  Here  she  discharged  part  of  hei 
and  took  part  of  another.  From  Terceira  she  sailed  for  St.  Michael,  I 
and  made  land  the  next  day,  but  by  a  continued  series  of  gales,  squalls  s 
weather,  they  were  prevented  from  making  a  harbor  till  the  11th  of  Ji 
when  the  vessel  was  brought  to  anchor  and  moored  at  Villa  Franche,  a 
roadstead.  She  lay  there  till  the  13th,  when,  the  captain  being  ashore,  t 
was  struck  by  a  heavy  squall,  which  drove  her  from  her  moorings,  with  t 
of  all  her  cables  and  anchors,  except  part  of  her  best  bower  chain.  The 
struck  her  from  the  N.  W.  but  soon  veered  round  to  the  W.  S.  W.,  drivi 
directly  on  shore,  so  that  the  hands  on  board,  to  save  themselves  from 
dpven  on  the  rocks,  were  obliged  to  stand  ofL  On  the  same  day,  in  tb 
noon,  as  is  stated  in  the  depositions  of  Arey,  and  McDonald,  the  secoiid 
there  was  a  consultation  of  the  crew  to  consider  what  was  be:»t  to  bo  done 
crew  on  board  at  this  time  consisted  of  the  second  mate,  two  able  seam* 
one  of  whom,  Hurris,  was  sick  below,  two  ordinary  seamen,  one  a  Portugaes 
spoke  English  very  imperfectly,  and  two  boys,  one  only  of  whom  spoke  i 
and  the  cook.  With  the  exception  of  Arey  and  the  second  mate,  the  othe 
bers  of  the  ship^s  company  say  that  they  knew  of  no  consultation  of  th 
If  there  was  any,  it  must  have  been  very  informal,  and  though  Arey  and  J 
aid  both  say  that  the  opinion  of  the  crew  was  in  favor  of  proceeding 
Thomas,  which  was  the  port  that  the  master  determined  to  proceed  to  n 
stead  of  attempting  to  return  to  St  Michael  or  bearing  away  for  an  eastei 
it  is  evident  that  Arey,  in  doing  this,  must  have  l^en  governed  by  hi 
opinion  in  concurrence  witli  that  of  the  second  mate.  On  her  passage  fo 
or  four  days,  the  brig  leaked  badly  till  she  took  the  trade  winds,  and  frc 
time  she  made  her  voyage  without  difficulty,  and  arrived  at  St  Thomas 
of  February.  Here  Arey  called  on  the  American  consul  %nd  had,  under  h 
rant,  a  survey.  In  a  written  report  the  surveyors  stated  the  repairs  that,  i 
opinion,  were  required  to  make  her  seaworthy.  Three  master  shipwrigli 
only  persons  in  the  place  who  undertook  such  business,  were  applied  to  i 
posals  or  tenders  for  making  the  repairs  ordered  by  the  suneyors,  and  ti 
tract  was  made  with  Pland,  whose  offer  was  the  most  favorable.  The 
for  making  the  repairs  and  to  meet  the  other  necessary  charges  for  a 
while  she  was  under  repairs,  and  for  fitting  her  for  her  return  voyage,  ^ 
what  the  master  had  on  board,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  car| 
advanced  by  the  libellant,  under  an  aOTcement  with  Arey,  on  the  secari 
bottomry  bond  and  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  fur  the  sum  claimed,  on  the  p: 
of  which  to  bond  was  to  be  held  satisfied  and  cancelled.  The  bill  haviii| 
protesteii^  this  suit  was  commenced  on  the  bond. 

Rove  ami  Bartlett  for  the  libellnnt 

Willis  and  Fessenden  for  the  respondents. 

Ware,  District  Judge. 

Several  objections  have  been  made  to  the  libellanCs  right  to  recover 
case.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Arey,  when 
blown  off  by  the  gale,  to  have  returned  to  St.  MichaeFs  and  restored  th* 
mand  of  the  vessel  to  the  master,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  state 
weather  that  rendered  this  impracticable.  But  whatever  fault  may  haT 
committed  by  Arey  in  this  part  of  his  conduct,  whether  an  error  of  judgi 
a  delinquency  of  a  graver  character,  it  cmnor  affect  the  libellant  The 
otme  into  St  Thomas  in  distress.  It  is  certiin  that  repairs  were  needed, 
was  a  regular  suni-ey  by  competent  suneyors.  appointed  by  the  America 
sal,  and  there  b  noUiing  in  the  evidence  to  impeach  the  fairness  and  the  ti 
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of  the  anrveyors.  The  libellant  knew  nothing  of  the  cnuaes  which  bronght  her 
there,  without  her  master  and  withont  her  papers,  except  what  he  could  learn 
from  Arey  and  the  crew,  and  their  account  sufficiently  explained  the  fact.  Oa 
the  separation  of  the  master  from  the  ship  by  denth  or  other  casualty,  the  mate 
neeeedsto  hiA  authority  as  heres  necessarius;  the  law  imposeiion  him  the  duties 
tod  reftpoDsibilities,  and  dothea  him  with  the  authority  of  master.  This  substt- 
totloo  is  a  contingency  that  is  contemplated  by  his  engagement,  which  cannot  be 
declined  by  him  but  by  a  default  of  duty.  Arriving  at  St.  Thomas  as  he  did,  ht 
hid  til  the  authority  to  order  necessary  repairs  and  to  make  all  contracts  for  that 
porpoie  that  he  would  have  hod,  if  he  had  been  originally  appointed  master. 
The  cireorastances  under  which  he  arrived,  it  may  bo  said,  ought  to  suggest 
eiQtion  and  prudence,  and  to  awaken  the  vigilance  of  those  who  dealt  with  him, 
bat  hit  authority  was  the  same  as  would  have  been  that  of  the  original  master. 

Arey,  who  was  now  the  acting  master,  not  having  the  control  of  means  adequate 
to  meet  the  cost  of  repairs,  and  being  unable  to  obtain  them  on  the  personal 
credit  of  the  owners,  was  authorized  to  borrow  on  the  credit  of  the  vessel.  But 
■tienud  that  this  authority,  having  its  origin  in  necessity,  is  limited  to  the  cost  of 
sQch  repairs  as  are  indispensably  necessary  to  enable  the  ship  to  proceed  on  her 
voyage;  that  the  repairs  ordered  exceeded  that  necessity,  and  that  beyond  this 
the  ouster  has  no  authority  to  charge  the  owners  by  a  resort  to  the  onerous  ex- 
pedient of  a  bottomry  bond.  And  it  is  argued,  that  beyond  this  there  was  a  want 
of  prodeooe  and  a  wasteful  extravagance  in  making  the  repairs  that  were  made. 

This  argument  presents  itself  with  a  double  aspect — first,  as  it  touches  the 
nghts  of  the  bonder,  and  secondly,  as  it  questions  the  discretion  and  good  faith  of 
Uie  fflaster.  As  it  affects  the  bottomry  creditor,  the  answer  appears  to  me  to  be 
^rj  obvious.  ^  All  that  is  required  of  the  lender,  in  such  cases,  is  to  be  assured 
^aDUDproTided  necessity  exists,  and  that  the  means  cannot  be  obtained  on 
^  personal  credit  of  tJie  owners.  If  the  money  is  then  advanced  in  good  faith, 
vithoat  eoUusion  with  the  master  for  the  purposes  of  fraud,  the  lender  is  not 
boQod  to  see  to  its  application.  Emerigon  TVacts  a  la  Grapa,  ch.  4,  sec.  7. 
%  14. 1.  1.  69.  The  June,  1  Dodson^  465.  If  the  sum  advanced  is  somewhat 
iDorethan  is  strictly  necessary,  unless  the  lender^s  suspicions  are  justly  awakened 
oy  gross  and  manifest  extravagance,  his  claim  under  his  bond  will  not  be  im- 
paired. For  when  a  case  of  apparent  necessity  exists,  tlie  law  does  not  impose 
OQ  him  the  responsibility  of  determining  the  extent  of  the  repairs  required.  The 
^oder,  says  Emerigon,  is  justified  in  relying  on  the  honesty  of  the  master;  and 
(betides,  if  he  were  required  to  decide  on  the  nature  and  the  necessity  of  the  re- 
pairs, it  would  be  requisite  for  him  to  be  an  expert  in  the  business — tZ  fatU  etre 
^metier. 

As  relates  to  the  master,  the  arguments  apply  with  more  force.  His  authority 
to  borrow  money  on  bottomry  is  strictly  limited  to  the  necessities  of  the  ship, 
^  in  order  to  justify  himself  to  the  owners,  he  must  show  the  extent  of  the 
°^c^ty.  But  then  the  question  will  return,  what,  in  the  sense  of  the  law,  are 
ooeetaary  repairs  ?  The  text  writers  on  this  subject  merely  use  the  words  ne- 
^**^  repairs  without  proceeding  to  describe,  except  in  very  vague  and  general 
^ous  what  they  are.  In  what  sense,  then,  is  the  word  necessary  used  in  this 
^<^ection  ?  Is  it  in  the  strict  sense,  repairs  that  are  indispensable  to  enable  the 
^^1  to  proceed  on  her  voyage,  or  is  it  in  a  more  loose  sense,  such  as  are  proper, 
Btaod  suitable  under  the  circumstances  1  This  question  was  raised  and  very  fully 
^Bsidered  by  the  Circuit  Court,  in  the  case  of  the  ship  Fortitude,  3  Sum,,  337, 
^  the  conclusion  to  .which  the  court  arrived,  after  a  very  elaborate  examination 
of  the  theoretical  writers,  as  well  as  the  judicial  decisions  on  the  subject,  was, 
">it  the  word  necessary  was  used  in  the  latter  sense,  as  including  what  was 
Proper  and  suitable  under  the  circumstances.  The  same  doctrine,  in  substance, 
*tt  held  by  Lord  Tenderden  in  the  case  of  Webster  vs.  Scchamp,  4  Bam,  4* 
^  354.  The  proper  test  to  determine  wlrnt,  in  the  sense  of  the  law,  are  ne- 
^^Huy  repairs,  is  found  by  inquiring  what  a  prudent  owner,  having  a  proper  re- 
gvd  to  the  safety  of  the  property  at  risk,  and  the  security  of  the  lives  of  the 
QMr  would  do  if  he  were  present    In  this  case,  the  repairs  ordered  by  the  master 
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were  only  such  as  were  recommended  as  necessaiy  by  the  anrveyora,  in  their 
report,  and  this,  it  appears  to  me,  is  sufficient  to  exonerate  the  master  from  uy 
imputation  of  bad  faith. 

But  the  most  difficult  objection  to  be  orercome,  is  the  charge  of  meditited 
firand,  not  on  the  owners  of  the  vessel  but  on  the  underwriters.    To  enable  the 
owners  to  perpetrate  the  fraud,  two  sets  of  papers  and  accounts  were  made  vp 
by  the  libellant— one  for  the  owners,  by  whicji  the  matter  was  to  be  aeUled  im 
the  payment  made.     This  account  made  the  whole  cost  of  the  repahrs  to  be 
$4,460  83     Deducting  $310  60  for  cash  received  of  the  master,  $316  86,  the 
avails  of  the  sale  of  the  cargo,  $260  discounted  by  Pland,  the  contraetor,  who  made 
the  repairs,  left  $3,683  38  as  the  amount  actually  advanced  by  the  libellant,  and 
adding  the  maritime  premium,  $193  87,  it  amounts  to  83,877  25.    For  this  sum 
a  bill  of  exchapffe  was  drawn  by  Arey  on  Seth  Pratt,  the  father  of  the  master 
and  owner,  he  having  been  left  at  St  Michael,  and  not  expected  to  reton  Hi 
season  to  meet  the  bill    Together  with  the  bill,  a  written  agreement  was  sent,  hy 
which  the  libellants  agreed  to  discount  the  maritime  interest  and  to  take  $3,6^ 
38  in  satisfaction  of  the  bond,  provided  the  bill  was  duly  honored  and  the  pay- 
ment promptly  made. 

With  these  papers,  another  package  of  accounts  and  papers  was  sent  Ibr  the 
use  of  the  owners  in  adjusting  and  settling  the  loss  with  the  underwritera.    Tbeat 
accounts  showed  the  cost  of  the  repairb  to  amount  to  $4,712  67,  and  after  dedoeting 
$216  85,  the  sum  received  from  the  sale  of  the  remains  of  the  cariro,  bat  without    - 
any  deduction  for  the  cash  received  of  the  master  or  the  discount  of  the  eontraetor,  ^ 
len  the  amount  advanced  by  Carvington  $4,591  42,  and  for  this  sum  the  bond 
was  executed,  which,  with  the  addition  of  the  maritime  premium,  amounta  to- 
$5,050  56.    The  reason  given  by  Carvington,  in  his  letter  to  Seth  Pratt,  to  whom- 
the  papers  were  sent,  for  preparing  this  duplicate  set  of  accounts,  is,  that  it  waa^ 
**  done  to  protect  your  son's  interest ;  for,  doubtless,  you  are  aware  thai  ther^- 
are  many  charges  attending  vessels  similarly  circumstanced  as  the  Ann  C  Pratk^ 
which  the  insurers  and  the  underwriters  will  not  admit ;  consequently  owners  of^ 
vessels  have  to  protect  their  interests  and  make  up  their  accounts  in  such  a  form 
as  their  officers  will  permit  of."    After  this  explanation  of  the  fabrieated  papers 
and  accounts,  he  proceeds  to  say — ^  The  other  packages  of  papers  relate  to  th«r 
owners,  and  in  the  account  current,  which  will  there  be  found,  the  Iketa  and. 
original  charges  are  those  set  forth,  showing  the  balance  due  va  to  be  onhf 
$3,877  25,  and  for  which  amount  Captain  Arey  has  given  us  a  draft  on  you,  and 
we  have  an  agreement  with  him,  as  we  do  have  with  all  others,  who  fkvor  us  witb 
their  business,  similarly  circumstanced,  that  we  are  to  relinquish  the  10  per  cent 
maritime  premium,  which  persons  making  advances  on  vessels  enact* 

The  calm  self-possession  and  air  of  frankness  with  which  all  this  is  diMeloaed, 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  such  practices  belonged  to  the  ordinary  usages 
and  common  business  habits  of  the  place ;  and  I  feel  a  secret  persuasion  that  I 
might  do  injustice  to  Messrs.  Carvington  &  Co.,  to  impute  to  them  a  greater  loose- 
ness of  mercantile  morality  than  is  customary  in  such  transactions  in  that  com- 
munity, or  perhaps  in  other  commereial  places  under  like  circumstances.  But  1 
feel  bound  to  say  that  I  cannot  view  such  practices,  even  if  sanctioned  to  some 
extent  by  custom,  in  the  same  light  in  which  the  interested  parties  appear  to 
contemplate  them,  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  doing  no  disservice  to  the  general 
interests  of  Commerce  by  suggesting  that  they  cannot  be  tolerated  in  a  eoort  oi 
justice. 

The  letter  of  Carvington  shows  that  the  bond  was  executed  for  a  larger  sum 
than  was  due,  and  that  false  accounts  were  fabricated  to  support  the  bond  and  to 
enable  the  owners  to  extort  from  the  underwriters  a  larger  sum  tiian  by  their 
contract  they  were  bound  to  puy.  It  being  apparent  that  the  bond  is  tainted  with 
fraud,  can  an  action  be  maintained  upon  it?  In  the  Admiralty,  a  bond  may  be 
ffood  for  a  part  and  bad  for  a  part^  If  others  are  mixed  up,  and  in  it  demands 
for  which  the  creditor  is  not  entitled  to  claim  maritime  interest,  as  for  money 
which  had  been  previously  advanced  on  the  personal  credit  of  the  owner,  with 
other  advances  for  which  he  had  stipulated  for  this  security,  this  will  not  vitiate 
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the  bond  in  Mo.     He  may  recover  upon  it  so  mnch  of  the  conaidemtion  at 

is  good,  and  it  will  be  r^ected  for  the  residue.    The  *"  Auro^^*'  1  Wheat,  69. 

The  »  Hero^  2  Dodam,  146.    The  ship  **  Packet,"  3  Maton,  259.    But  I  am  not 

mwmre  that  this  equitable  indulgence  has  ever  been  extended  to  a  fraudulent  bond. 

Prom  the  language  of  Lord  Stowell,  in  the  case  of  the  ^  Tortas,**  1  Haggard^  14, 

L,  Infer  the  contrary.    **  This  court,  he  says,  ^  proceeding  on  principles  of  general 

equity,  does  not  bold  that  a  bottomry,  bad  in  part,  necessarily  vitiates  the  rest.** 

Bot  be  immediately  adds,  **  It  may  be  invalidated  by  a  case  of  fraud  and  the  ill- 

•ondoet  of  the  party;  and  if  such  a  charge  could  bo  established,  then  indeed  this 

"bond  would  shore  the  part  of  the  other  unprofitable  transactions  connected  with 

this  vessel."  A  plain  intimation  that  a  bond  tainted  by  fraud  is,  even  in  the  Admi- 

Tilty,  a  totally  void  instrunent. 

The  fraud  to  which  Lord  Stowell  alludes,  is  undoubtedly  a  fraud  on  the 
owners,  and,  in  the  present  case,  as  all  the  facts  were  disclosed  and  explained,  no 
fraud  was  intended  or  attempted  on  them.  But  in  its  original  connection,  it  was 
intended  to  operate  as  a  fraud  on  the  underwriters,  who  were  ultimately  to  bear 
tiie  loss ;  and  in  morals,  it  certainly  makes  no  difTerence,  and  ought  to  make  none 
in  law,  whether  the  fraud  was  intended  to  affect  the  primary  or  the  ultimate 
farty  who  was  to  suffer  by  the  loss.  But  even  if  the  insurers  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  third  persons  and  strangers  to  the  transaction,  a  bond  is  sometimes, 
even  by  the  rigid  rules  of  the  common  law,  held  to  be  void  when  it  is  intended 
to  operate  as  a  fraud  on  a  third  person,  though  it  may  be  perfectly  fair  and  unim- 
peachable between  the  parties.  Such  was  the  case  of  Bovuton  i-5.  Hubbard,  7 
mn.  Rep.  1 12.  That  action  was  on  a  fo$t  obit  bond,  and  though  the  jury  found 
tint  the  transaction  was  fair  and  free  from  fraud  between  the  parties,  judgment 
WIS  arrested  and  the  bond  held  to  be  void  on  principles  of  public  policy  applicable 
to  sach  transactions,  because  it  operated  as  a  fraud  on  third  persons.  And  it 
appears  to  me  that  such  a  bond  as  this,  framed  with  a  view  of  practicing  a  fraud 
01  underwriters,  ought  to  be  held  void,  though  as  between  the  immediate  parties 
Ibere  was  no  fraud.  It  is  easy  for  parties  in  foreign  countries  to  make  up  ac- 
flODDts  and  find  vouchers  to  sustain  exaggerated  losses,  and  it  is  difficult  for 
inderwriters  to  detect  the  fraud  that  is  concealed  under  fabricated  papers.  They 
ire  obliged  to  increase  their  premiums  on  fnir  and  honest  shipowners  to  cover 
liaks  of  this  kind.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  when  a  bottomry  creditor  lends  him- 
idf  to  a  transaction  of  this  kind,  though  he  may  not  derive  any  direct  profit  from 
it  himself,  that  a  proper  regard  to  the  best  interests  of  fair  and  honest  trade,  as 
veil  as  a  due  respect  for  commercial  morality,  requires  that  the  bond  should  be 
iield  to  be  void,  and  the  creditor  left  to  seek  such  other  remedy  for  the  amount 
justly  due  as  his  case  admits.  Under  these  views  of  the  bubject,  1  must  pronounce 
igsinst  the  bond.  If  I  have  come  to  a  wrong  conclusion,  I  am  happy  that  my 
Opinion  is  open  to  be  renewed  by  a  higher  court 

But  though  the  bond  be  void,  this  does  not  of  necessity  vitiate  the  considera- 
tion for  which  it  was  given,  so  far  as  it  was  meritorious.  For  repairs  and  sup- 
plies furnished,  the  law  gives  a  lien  on  the  vessel  without  any  instrument  of 
hypothecation,  which  the  creditor  may  enforce  by  process  in  rem.  The  counsel 
for  the  libellant  has  amended  his  libel  by  filing  an  allegation  to  meet  this  posture 
of  the  case,  founded  on  the  consideration,  in  which  he  claimed  tlie  actual  amount 
advanced  for  the  repairs  and  supplies.  This  I  have  no  doubt  of  his  right  to  re- 
eoTer.  In  the  account  current  which  is  supported  by  regular  vouchers,  this  ap- 
petrs  to  be  83,683  38.  But  this  being  awarded  on  the  hypothecation  implied  by 
kw,  does  not  carry  maritime  interest 

Abet,  libellant,  x$.  The  Amh  C.  Pbatt. 

The  libel  of  Arey  for  his  wages  was  argued  and  heard  at  the  same  time,  and 
en  the  same  evidence  with  that  on  the  bottomry  bond  But  in  considering  the 
mate's  claim  for  wages,  his  ow*n  deposition,  which  was  admitted  in  the  case  ol 
bottomry,  (**  Fortitude."  3  Sumner,)  must  be  excluded.  The  exclusion,  however, 
of  this  part  of  the  evidence,  does  not  materially  change  the  the  aspect  of  the  case. 
The  objection  to  the  mate's  libel  is,  that  he  forfeited  his  wages  by  misconduct  ^ 
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and  the  facto  relied  upon  to  show  his  alleged  misconduct  sufficiently  appe 
the  testimony  of  the  other  witnesses. 

The  principal  cause  of  forfeiture  insisted  upon  is  the  alleged  miscont 
Arey  at  St  Michael.  When  blown  off  by  stress  of  weather  from  the  isla 
said  that  it  was  his  duty  to  bring  the  vessel  back  and  restore  the  commam 
master,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  vessel  and  the  state  of  the  weathe 
such  as  to  render  this  practicable,  if  not  clearly  the  safest  and  most 
course  to  be  taken,  his  determination  to  bear  away  for  the  distant  isle 
Thomfis,  can  reasonably  be  accounted  for  on  no  other  supposition  than  i 
mination  to  leave  the  master,  and  assume  for  the  remainder  of  the  voy 
command  himself.  If  such  was  the  fact  it  was  a  gross  violation  of  duty, 
lightest  penalty  with  which  it  ought  to  be  visited  would  be  a  forfeitan 
wages. 

Two  experienced  shipmasters  were  examined  as  experto  on  this  questtc 
with  all  the  facts  explained  to  them,  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  tl 
and  the  state  of  the  weather,  they  expressed  a  clear  opinion  that  the  vesse 
with  safety  have  been  carried  back  to  the  island,  and  that  a  judicious  and  ] 
navigator  would  have  done  this  rather  than  bear  away  for  a  distant  port 
of  St  Thomas.  Their  opinion  is,  undoubtedly,  entitled  to  much  consid 
but  it  cannot,  even  admitting  its  correctness,  be  held  to  be  decisive  of  the 
case. 

The  question  here  is  not  precisely,  whether  this  on  the  whole  was  tl 
advisable  and  prudent  course  to  bo  tiken,  but  whether  it  was  so  clei 
manifestly  so,  that  no  man  of  ordinary  judgment  could  have  mistaken  it 
like  every  other  man,  is  entitled  to  the  ordinary  presumption  in  his  f^ivor, 
has  acted  fairly  and  honestly,  until  this  is  overcome  by  satisfactory  e^ 
But  Arey  also,  like  every  other  man  who  offers  himself  for  a  particular 
«nga^s  and  pledges  himself  both  for  his  competency  and  his  fidelity, 
may  be  degraded  and  put  before  the  mast,  as  well  for  want  of  skill  as  f 
of  faithfulness.  And  we  are  bound  to  suppose  that  he  had  a  reasonable 
of  skill  and  experience  in  seamanship  and  navigation  to  enable  him  to  t 
command  and  manage  the  vessel  on  the  happening  of  any  casualty  wbk 
rated  the  master  from  the  ship.  This  is  one  of  the  contingencies  that  is  t 
plated  by  his  contract 

(Jp  to  this  time  the  conduct  of  the  mate  seems  to  have  been  entirel 
ceptionable,  and  we  arc  not  justified  in  imputing  to  him  wilful  misconi 
doubtful  and  inconclusive  evidence.  By  a  casualty,  for  which  no  blame  i 
to  him,  he  was  left  in  the  command  of  the  vessel,  and  ^as  obliged  to  ac 
tr}Mng  circumstances,  and  such  as  involved  considerable  danger.  Taking 
evidence  together,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  was  but  one  of  two 
which  could  with  propriety  be  taken :  either  to  return  to  the  island  an< 
the  master,  or  bear  away  for  a  West  India  port  Had  he  attempted  to  ret 
the  weather  continued  as  it  had  been  for  the  preceding  fortnight  or  three 
the  vessel  and  the  lives  of  all  on  board  would  have  been  exposed  to  no  ii 
erable  danger.  The  brig  had,  during  the  whole  voyage,  leaked  badly,  i 
had  shown  herself  unfit  to  contend  with  tempestuous  weather.  By  stee 
St  Thomas,  it  was  known  that  in  a  short  time  she  would  take  the  trad< 
when  the  wind  would  be  in  their  favor,  with  an  assurance  of  fovorable  v 
They  might  then  with  confidence  calculate  on  saving  themselves  and  tl 
We  have  the  opinion  of  two  respectable  and  experienced  shipmasters,  tha 
all  the  circumstances,  the  proper  course  would  have  been  to  return  to  th< 
Arey  chose  the  other.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  opinion  of  the  shipmi 
the  most  probable,  is  the  case  so  clear  as  to  leave  no  room  for  an  hones 
ence  of  opinion  ;  so  clear  that  we  are  driven  to  impute  the  conduct  of  tl 
to  dishonest  and  fraudulent  motives?  I  think  not  Granting  that  it  mi( 
been  more  judicious  to  have  attempted  to  return  to  the  island,  the  detero 
of  Arey  to  proceed  to  St  Thomas,  at  the  worst  was  but  an  error  of  ju< 
and  such  an  error  as  it  would  be  very  harsh  to  ascribe  to  a  fraudulent  a 
honest  purpose. 
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In  proenring  the  repairs  to  be  done  at  St  Thomas,  I  nee  nothing  in  the  evi- 
deiee  that  gh^  a  tenoas  coantenance  to  the  charge  of  fraud.  The  expense  was 
pvobably  somewhat  more  than  the  same  labor  and  materinls  would  have  cost  in 
W  home  port,  perhaps  something  more  than  would  have  been  the  cost  if  the 
owner  had  been  present  to  superintend  the  repairs.  But  this  is,  I  presume,  not 
lofrequently  the  case  when  vessels  are  repaired  under  such  cirunmHtances.  On 
the  whole,  I  find  nothing  in  the  mate's  conduct  which  will  justify  the  court  in 
refusing  to  him  his  wages;  but  ihey  are  allowed  on  the  contrata  price,  and  nothing 
on  be  given,  in  this  case,  extra  for  his  service  as  master. 


ACTION  OF  COVEKART  WHEN  ON   AN  AWARD   OF   REFEREES. 

In  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  March  Term,  1852.  Azor 
Mamrd  vs.  Jabcz  Frederick. 

This  was  an  action  of  covenant,  broken  on  an  award  for  $220  87,  with  interest 
ind  the  costs  of  reference,  amounting  to  $15,  rendered  under  a  submission,  the 
nuterial  portions  of  which  are  as  follows : 

"Know  all  men  hereby,  that  whereas  Azor  Maynnrd  and  Jabez  Frederick,  both 
ofBostoD,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  have  heretofore  had  trades  and  dealings  to- 
gether, and  trade  and  dealings  with  other  persons,  in  which  thcv  were  interested, 
or  however  otherwise ;  and,  whereas  there  exists  a  difference  of  opini6n  as  to  the 
JQstaod  eauitable  rights  of  each,  relative  to,  or  in  matters  growing  out  of,  said 
trade  and  dealings,  or  however  otherwise :  Now,  therefore,  in  order  that  a  just 
nd  equitable  settlement  shall  be  made  between  the  said  Maynnrd  and  the  said 
Frederick,  and  the  true  balance  of  account  which  ^hall  be  due  from  one  to  the 
other,  if  any,  shall  be  determined,  the  said  Mnynard  and  Frederick  agree  to  sub- 
mit all  matters  in  dispute,  touching  the  trade  and  business  hereinbefore  referred 
to,  or  however  otherwise,  to  the  arbitration  and  determination  of  Thomas  Lord, 
Roohen  Lovejoy  and  Seth  Whittier,all  of  whom  are  mutually  chosen  and  agreed 
QpOQ  as  referees,  by  the  said  Maynard  and  said  Frederick,  and  the  said  M.  and 
'•  agree  to  appear  before  the  said  referees,  with  such  evidence  as  they  shall  con- 
sider expedient^  and  will  give  endence  before  said  referees,  of  all  matters  relating 
to  eaid  matters  submitted  to  them. 

And  after  hearing  the  parties,  &c.,  and  the  evidence  they  or  either  of  them 
«hill  produce,  the  said  referees  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  inatters  and  the  cvi- 
^nee,  and  shall  make  up  an  award  in  dollars  and  cents  in  favor  of  the  one  or  the 
other,  if,  upon  the  whole,  they  shall  consider  that  any  sum  is  or  shall  be  due  from 
tbeone  of  said  parties  to  the  other;  which  award,  so  to  be  made  up  by  said  re- 
fereea,or  by  a  majority  of  them,  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  both  of  said 
pirtie:!,  and  shall  be  in  full  settlement  and  discharge  from  one  to  the  other,  of 
«nd  concerning,  and  in  respect  to  their  said  trade  and  dealings,  from  the  com- 
toeneement  thereof  to  the  date  of  this  agreement,  &c.,  &c.'*     Dated  July  8, 

The  award  was  signed  by  Lord  and  Whittier  only,  and  at  the  trial  in  the  Court 
o( Common  Pleas,  before  Wells,  C.  J.,  it  was  proved,  1st  That  no  oath  was  ad- 
"uniitered  to  the  witnesses  who  testified  before  the  referees ;  2d.  That  one  of 
^0  referees  refused  to  agree  to  or  sign  the  award ;  3d.  That  at  the  last  meeting, 
^  wiiich  all  three  were  present,  Ix>rd,  the  chairman  drew  up  the  award  and 
^Jgned  it;  Lovejoy  refused  to  sign,  and  Whittier  declined  to  sign  it  then,  alleging 
^  Lovejoy*8  refusal  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  give  the  subject  more  con- 
|i<l«ntion ;  that  a  day  or  two  after,  a  messenger  called  and  asked  him  to  go  to 
J^itl*8 ;  he  went,  conversed  with  Lord  about  it,  and  then  signed  it,  Lovejoy  not 
o«nf  present  or  notified  of  the  meeting.     This  evidence,  however,  was  contro- 
vert^ by  the  plaintiiT,  who  introduced  evidence  tending  to  show  that,  at  said 
tDeeting,  two  of  the  referees  agreed  upon  the  award  to  be  made,  and  thereupon 
tbe  chairman  drew  it  up  and  signed  it. ;  that  Lovejoy  refused  to  sign  it,  and 
H^bittier  said,  in  consequence  of  this  refusal,  he  would  take  time  to  consider. 
Hie  referees  separated,  and  upon  reflection  Whittier  decided  to  sign  it,  and  upon 
'vqaest  to  go  to  Lord^s  place  of  business  for  this  purpose,  went  and  signed,  in 
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pnrsnanco  of  his  previous  determination,  without  being  influenced  by  any  snggei- 
tion  then  made ;  4th,  that  ii  was  sent  to  Lovejoy,  who  refused  to  sign;  5th.  TW 
in  making  their  award,  the  arbitrators  went  behind  the  following  receipt  wlucb 
had  passed  between  the  parties. 

"$200.  Received  of  Azor  Maynard,  two  hundred  dollars  in  full  for  rente! 
wfaaif  to  April  1st;  also  in  full  of  all  demands  to  date.    Boston,  April  1, 1847. 

(Signed)  Jabez  Fredebicx.* 

And  the  defendant  contended  that  the  award  should  bo  set  aside :  Because,  1 
The  witnesses  should  have  been  sworn,  by  the  terms  of  the  submission.  2.  Tb 
award  should  have  been  unanimous.  3.  The  award,  as  Whitiier  signed  unde 
the  influence  of  Liord,  at  a  meeting  where  Lovejoy  was  not  present,  and  of  whiel 
he  was  not  notified,  was  inconsistent  with  law  and  with  tne  terms  of  the  sal 
mission.  4.  There  was  not  suflScient  evidence  that  the  award  was  submitted  t 
Lovejoy,  which  was  necessary.  5.  The  referees  exceeded  the  submission  b 
going  behind  the  receipt. 

But  the  court  ruled  tliat  it  was  not  necessary  to  administer  an  oath  to  the  wU 
nesses,  nor  that  the  award  should  be  unanimous;  that  it  was  necessary  for 
majority  of  the  referees  to  agree  upon  the  award  at  a  reguhur  meeting,  and  if  the 
agreed  upon,  reduced  to  writing  and  signed  by  one  of  the  assenting  arbitrator 
and  the  other,  who  had  previously  agreed  to  it,  took  some  time  to  reflect,  an 
after  reflection  decided  to  adhere  to  his  original  determination,  and  then  volw 
tarilv,  and  without  being  influenced  by  any  one,  signed  the  award,  it  would  I 
valid,  80  far  as  this  objection  was  concerned ;  that  it  was  necessary  that  Iiovqc 
should  have  been  notifled  to  be  present  when  the  award  was  agreed  upon,  ai 
it  was  left  to  the  jury,  whether  he  was  notifled  or  present,  or  haa  reasonable  o] 
portunity  to  assent  or  object  to  the  award ;  and  tliat  the  arbitrators,  if  it  was  n 
cessarv,  in  their  opinion,  to  afiect  a  just  settlement  between  the  parties,  might  ( 
behind  the  receipt  ' 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  defendant  excepted  to  ti 
foregoing  rulincrg.  He  also  maintainea  in  this  court,  that  the  arbitrators  had  i 
power  to  award  costs,  and  that  the  award  was  vitiated  by  including  them. 

C.  T.  Russell  for  the  plaintifll    J.  C.  Park  for  the  defendant 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Bigelow,  J. 

The  award  is  not  invalidated  by  the  omission  to  administer  an  oath  to  the  w 
nesses.  References  are  not  bound  by  the  strict  rules  of  evidence  applied 
courts ;  they  may,  for  example,  examine  interested  witnesses.  And  however  tl 
might  be,  the  defendant  cannot  be  permitted  to  stand  by  when  such  a  course 
adopted,  and  afterwards  object  to  it.  His  permitting  it,  sub  sUeiUiot  is  a  wall 
of  any  objection.  It  is  urged  that  there  was  no  consultation  among  the  arbiti 
tors,  but  this  is  not  supported  by  facts,  and  is  overthrown  by  the  finding  of  t 
jury,  who  were  instructed  that  it  was  necessary  a  majority  should  agree  upon  t 
award  at  a  regular  meeting.  The  jury  have  found  that  there  was  such  a  meetii 
at  which  a  majority  did  agree.  But  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  referees  refused 
sign  the  award ;  this  was  of  no  consequence ;  if  the  majority  had  power  to  del 
mine  the  matter  submitted,  and  he  refused  to  act,  it  was  competent  for  them 
meet  alone.  Carpenter  vs.  Wood,  1  Met.  409.  It  is  further  argued  that  no  o 
asked  for  time.  But  he  had  agreed  to  the  award ;  no  further  consideration  n 
necessary,  unless  he  changed  his  mind,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  his  • 
nature. 

That  the  award  was  signed  by  a  majority  only,  would  be  suflicient  to  avoid 
were  it  not  for  the  express  agreement  that  it  should  be  binding  if  **  made  up  1 
said  referees,  or  a  majority  of  them.    Towne  r^.  Jaquith,  6  Mass,  46. 

The  right  of  the  referees  to  go  behind  the  receipt  of  April  1st,  depends  on  t 
agreement  of  submission,  which  comprises  **  all  matters  in  dispute,  touching  1 
trade  and  business  hereinbefore  referred  to,  or  however  otherwise,"  while  i 
award  was  to  be  "  in  full  settlement  and  discharge,  concerning  the  said  trade  a 
dealings,  from  the  commencement  thereof  to  the  date  of  the  affreement,**  t 
trade  and  dealings  being  described  as  such  as  they  had  **  heretofore   had  togeth 
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&c^  &e.  Under  this  submission,  it  was  competent  for  the  arbitrators  to  go  be- 
hind the  receipt  There  was  no  h'mit  as  to  time,  and  they  were  not  restricted  to 
nittere  siibseqnent  to  its  date.  The  receipt  was  net  in  itaelf  conclusive,  if  erro- 
BeoQs  from  fraad  or  mistake,  and  it  would  be  a  much  stronger  objection  to  the 
award  if  they  had  refused  to  go  behind  it,  under  such  circumstances,  than  that 
they  disregaraed  it 

The  objection  that  the  arbitrators  had  no  power  to  award  costs,  is  well  taken, 
80  far  as  It  affects  that  part  of  the  award,  which  is  bad  only  for  so  much  as  is 
thas  awarded.  The  plaintiff  may  remit  the  costs,  and  have  judgment  for  the 
remaiDder.  The  other  exceptions  are  overruled,  and  the  costs  being  remitted, 
judgment  may  be  entered  on  the  verdict  for  the  plaintiff 


CREDIT  OBTAniED  FOR  GOODS  BT  ALLEGED  FRAUD. 

lo  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  (Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  7,  1852,)  before  Judge 
Piitt. 

McCoy  et  oL  vs.  Perkins,  Woodruff  et  at  In  this  case  Perkins,  as  is  alleged, 
<^oed  by  fraad  credit  for  a  larffe  amount  of  goods,  (118,000,)  and  in  comple- 
^0  of  previous  design,  is  arrested  in  the  act  of  disposing  of  them  to  various  per- 
*0D8,  to  whose  storeii,  in  the  night  season,  he  is  delivering  them.  A  bill  was 
fiH  upon  wliich  an  injunction  was  allowed  and  a  receiver  appointed.  The  argu- 
>ti)t  arose  upon  a  motion  to  dissolve  the  injunction  so  far  as  C.  S.  Woodruff, 
the  aocUoneer,  was  considered,  upon  the  ground  that  ho  was  an  innocent  pur- 
chaser from  Perkins. 

Jndge  Piatt  held,  that  an  allegation  set  forth  that  **  defendant  fraudulently 
told  and  disposed  of  goods  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  his  creditors,  to  a  per- 
Mfl  welt  knowing  the  intent,"  brought  the  case  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute 
pMied  March  14,  1831,  directing  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  chancery,  which 
Rtds,  that  if  any  one  ^  is  about  to  convey,  assign,  conceal,  or  dispose  of  his 
jvoperty  with  intent,"  &c.,  as  such  actually  perpetrated,  is  more  positively  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute  than  when  it  is  only  intended. 

Judge  Piatt  remarked  that  this  was  one  of  a  class  which  is  tending  to  cast 
ihaffle  upon  the  good  name  of  the  merchant,  and  if  permitted  to  go  unpunished, 
briDg  our  courts  into  contempt  Debts  are  contracted  under  various  pretenses 
for  the  solo  purpose  of  fraud,  and  collectors  come  among  us  in  the  shape  of 
sheriffs,  to  be  satisfied  by  writs  of  Tiaheas  C(/rpus.  This  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
hig  instances.  It  is  not  sought  to  be  denied  that  Perkins,  from  the  start,  intended 
to  swindle,  and  among  those  receivers  of,  I  could  almost  say,  stolen  goods,  I 
•m  aaked  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  Woodruff,  and  why  ?  Can  any  one  look  at 
the  (acts,  as  exhibited,  and  believe  him  an  innocent  purchaser  ?  To  think  so,  we 
iQUst  consider  him  devoid  of  all  prudence  or  common  sense.  He  purchases  goods 
to  the  amount  of  18,000  upon  an  invoice  furnished,  as  he  claims,  by  a  total 
linger,  and  at  a  moment's  notice.  Yet  how  does  this  agree  with  the  fact  that 
he  coQsolts  his  counsel  as  to  the  nature  of  the  writings,  and  secures  a  witness  to 
l^c  payment  of  $3,000.  He  cannot  take  time,  or  use  ordinary  prudence  in  ex- 
UDJning  the  stock  he  purchases,  yet  he  advises  over  an  ordinary  bill  of  sale,  and 
takes  counsel  upon  a  note  of  hand.  He  has  sufficient  caution  and  foresight  to 
^ome  into  this  court  armed,  apparently,  tt  all  points.  He  must  have  anticipated 
&  itono  somewhere,  for  ho  shields  himself  behind  Mr.  Blackburn's  well  known 
Matter,  by  making  that  person  an  innocent  witness  of  the  sale. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  Woodruff  could  have  got  to  the  store  of  Wm.  Perkins 
'^iftont  being  warned.  The  place  is  fairly  hedged  in  by  information.  Eshelby, 
iookiug  from  his  shoe  store  over  the  way,  sees  rascality ;  Rooney,  a  very  quiet 
OMD,  knows  all  about  it ;  the  sheriff  is  on  guard,  and  creditors  are  besieging  the 
pteoiises — ret  Woodruff  goes  and  comes  in  entire  ignorance. 

I  can  well  understand  why  Perkins  sliould  be  swift.  The  creditors,  headed  by 
the  officers,  are  close  upon  his  heels — they  drive  him  into  Woodruff's  auction 
itore,  and  be  has  no  time  for  delay.  But  what  is  the  trouble  with  Woodruff? 
Why  ahoaki  be  loae  all  presence  of  mind  and  prudence  ?    It  may  be  that,  in  his 
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aniiety  to  secure  a  great  bargain,  he  forgot  himself,  bat  the  evidence  does  not « 
indicate.  I  believe  there  was  a  combination  between  the  partlee»  and  ao  Mitr- 
ing, will  sustain  the  injuDcUon. 


V^ 


COMMERCIAL  CHRONICLE  AND  REVIEW. 


OKNCRAL  ACTIVITY  IN  COMMERCIAL  ArFAlRB  — RAPID  IKCRKAIK  IN  TUB  AMOUNT  OF  VTOCU  AK> 
BONDil  TUROWN  UPON  Till  MARKET — HEW  ORLEANS  COKaOLIDATED  LOAM — COHTUIUBD  RAM  II  Til 
MONEY  MARKET— QUARTERLY  RETURN!  OF  THK  MEW  YORK  BANKS— OBMBEAL  BAKKIMC  U«  or 
CONNECTICUT — DEPOSITS  AND  COINAGE  AT  UNITED  STATES  MINTS  fQJL  JUKB — COMMlRCt  OF  TBI 
UNITED  STATES  FOR  TUB  FISCAL  YEAR— LAWS  OF  TRADE  BBTTBB.  THAN  HUMAN  LBGISUTIOI* 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  REGULAR  SUPPLY  OF  THE  NECESSARIES  OF  LIFE — IMPORTS  AT  >BW  TMX 
FOR  THK  FISCAL  YEAR— COMPARATIVE  IMPORTS  OF  DRY  OOODB  FOB.  TBR  BAMB  PB RIOB,  SBeVUM 
TBB  DESCRIPTION  OF  FABRICS  RECEIVED — COMPARATIVE  BBCBIPTI  OP  CABM  DUTIBB  FOB  niW> 
TEARS  — EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  FOR  TUB  FISCAL  YBAB—COMPAKATITB  BXrOETB  OP  LBABt»« 
ABTICLES   OF  PRODUCB— FRAUDULENT    ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Review  for  this  month  is  usually  uninteresting,  from  the  fact  that  many 
active  business  men  arc  absent  from  the  great  commercial  centers,  seeking  r^ 
creation  in  the  country  or  at  some  fashionable  retreat    Not  unAreqncnUj  aliOi 
the  cholera  or  some  other  devastating  epidemic  has  made  its  appeanmce  aiMl 
hurried  away  those  who  would  else  have  lingered  in  the  haunta  of  bu^neiA' 
But  the  present  summer  has  been  comparatively  healthy  in  the  large  cities,  and, 
although  there  has  been  much  bustling  to  and  fro,  and  many  departures,  the 
regular  routine  of  commercial  nfioira  has  been  less  interrupted  than  osoil' 
Capital  is  still  freely  offered,  and  at  lower  rates  of  interest.    The  distnrbanM 
among  the  fisherman  has  caused  a  cloud  on  our  north-eastern  horizon,  to  which 
the  timid  have  occasionally  turned  a  furtive  glance,  but  there  has  been  no  genenl 
apprehension  of  any  serious  difficulty.    Large  amounts  of  stocks  and  bonds  are 
created  almost  daily,  and  thrown  upon  the  market,  which  seems  to  suit  its  es> 
pacity  to  the  quantity  offering.    Wo  have  been  frequently  asked  to  give  ov 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  security  of  such  investments,  but  could  not  do  ao  with- 
out making  invidious  distinctions.     Should  our  national  prosperity  be  anioter- 
rupted,  it  is  probable  that  nearly  all  of  the  companies  who  have  thus  borrowed 
a  portion  of  their  capital,  will  be  able  to  pay  the  interest  promptly.    Host  of 
the  bonds  thus  introduced,  propose  7  per  cent  as  the  rate  of  interest,  and  have 
been  negotiated,  or  sold  by  auction  without  very  material  depreciation.    The 
Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  bear  8  per  cent  interest,  and  were  taken  at  an  average 
of  96.36.    They  are  now  held  at  par,  and  are  slowly,  but  surely,  gadning  in 
public  estimation.    The  city  of  New  Orleans  called  for  propoMils  for  a  loan  of 
92,000,000,  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  present 
floating  liabilities  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  municipalities,  and  the  city  of 
Lafayette,  which  are  united  under  one  financial  government    The  bonda  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum,  and  are  secnred  by  a  moat  ample 
provision  for  tho  payment  of  both  principal  and  interest    The  bida  were  opened 
at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Corning  &  Co.,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  tlie  19th  of 
July.    It  was  generally  supposed  that  the  stigma  of  repudiation,  which  has  been 
fastened  upon  State  securities  in  that  quarter,  would  operate  againat  the  bonds 
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in  question,  and  few  were  prepared  for  a  higher  rate  than  90  a  92  per  cent. 
This  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  many  who  bid  a  fraction  over  91,  at  which 
twice  the  amount  was  offered,  expected  to  obtain  at  least  a  portion  of  the  loan. 
Abo?e  these  there  was  one  offer  for  (1,000,000  at  par,  and  the  snccessful  bid 
for  the  entire  loan  at  (100  68.  This,  deducting  the  accruing  interest,  brings 
the  bonds  down  nearly  to  par,  and  we  are  very  much  mistaken  if  at  this  they 
ire  not  among  the  cheapest  investments  made  during  the  year.  The  bid,  it  is 
ooderstood,  was  on  foreign  account,  and  our  remarks  will  not,  therefore,  have 
loytbing  to  do  with  its  market  value. 

The  ease  in  the  money  market  has  led  to  the  general  belief  that  the  banks 
were  greatly  extended,  and  many  have  supposed  that  this  extension  was  beyond 
t  safe  limit  Recent  returus  show  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  banks  of  the 
Stite  of  New  York  have  been  called  on  by  the  Controller  for  their  quarterly 
statements,  and  the  New  York  city  banks  have  completed  their  returns,  which 
gire  as  in  round  numbers  the  following  comparison  : — 

Loans  and  PriTate 

Date.                              Capital.          dlaeounU.  Speeia.  Olrcalatlop.  I>epoaiti. 

^S6.  1862 $85,848,000  $81,878,000  $12,166,000  $8,202,000  $50,108,000 

Miith27.  1852 85,187,870     71,560.054  9,716.070  7,671,989  43,416,126 

])eeember20, 1861...     86,133,640     64.141,399  7,364,439  7,078,846  84,681,459 

8e|i(ember20.  1861..     84,608.100    66.426,858  6,082.468  7,876,118  86,640,617 

Xstch  29,  1851 28,876,856     68,106,072  7,955,640  7,048,978  86,500,522 

This  may  be  varied  a  trifle  by  the  official  returns,  but  is  near  enough  for  all 
paetical  purposes. 

It  shows  an  increase  in  coin  of  $2,440,000,  thus  reducing  the  relative  propor- 
tbn  between  the  loans  and  discounts  and  the  specie  basis.  But  even  this  differ- 
oee  does  not  fully  indicate  the  real  strength  of  their  position.  The  increase  in 
loans  and  discounts,  amounting  to  (10,300,000,  is  made  up  almost  wholly  by 
temporary  loans  of  the  increased  deposits  which  can  be  called  in  at  a  moment's 
Warning.  We  doubt  if  the  time-loans  of  the  banks  in  question  are  as  large  as 
they  were  at  the  date  of  the  previous  return.  A  large  amount  of  the  best 
boainess  paper  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  private  capitalists,  and  the  banks 
have  large  sums  loaned  upon  the  most  substantial  stocks  subject  to  call.  There 
ippears  at  present  to  be  no  danger  of  any  sndden  and  unexpected  demand  for 
Boney.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  as  the  fall  business  commences,  that  more 
capital  will  be  required,  and  the  competition  among  business  men  may  cause  a 
•light  strengthening  of  rates.  Such  a  movement  would  have  a  most  salutary 
cflfect  by  checking  rash  enterprises,  and  limiting  the  expansion  of  the  over- 
tugnlne. 

The  Legislature  of  Connecticut  has  passed  a  general  banking  law  since  onr 
liit|  and  wc  annex  a  summary  of  its  principal  provisions. 

It  authorires  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  to  procure  suitable  bank-bills  to  be 
fasned  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  It  provides  that  associations  for  banking 
pvposes  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  residents  of  the  State,  with 
■  capital  of  not  less  than  950,000,  or  more  than  $1,000,000,  half  to  be  paid  in 
before  commencing  operations,  and  the  other  moiety  within  one  year.  The 
dfenlating  notes  are  to  be  countersigned  in  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Slate,  and  issued  to  the  associations,  upon  the  deposit  of  the  stock  of  the  United 
States,  either  of  the  New  England  Stotes,  the  States  of  New  Yoric,  Ohio,  Penn- 
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gylvania,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky ;  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Bo's 
any  incorporated  city  in  the  State  of  Connecticut ;  all  such  securities 
not  above  par,  and  to  be  made  equal  to  a  6  per  cent  stock.  Upon  d( 
of  the  notes  upon  presentation,  they  may  be  protested ;  and  if  not  paid 
days  thereafter,  with  costs,  the  Treasurer  must  sell  out  the  stock  and 
circulation ;  the  holders  of  the  bills  under  protest  being  entitled  to  1 
interest  until  they  are  paid.  The  Treasurer  conjointly  with  the  Se 
missioner,  whenever  in  their  judgment  it  is  necessary  for  the 
the  bill-holders,  may  require  the  deposit  of  additional  security  by  , 
notice  to  the  parties.  The  stockholders,  in  addition  to  their  stock 
individually  liable  for  all  debts  of  the  association  to  an  equal  amount 

The  officers  of  the  association  must  make  annually,  and  as  much 
directed  by  the  Treasurer,  a  full  statement  of  its  affairs,  to  be  pnblif 
own  expense. 

There  was  no  seeming  necessity  for  a  general  banking  law  in  C 
and  its  enactment  was  of  course  strongly  opposed  by  the  banks  already 
in  the  State,  but  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act  possess  but  few  ol 
features. 

In  our  Journal  of  Banking  will  be  found  a  complete  statement 
posits  and  coinage  of  gold  at  the  United  States  Mints,  from  the  date 
ganization  down  to  the  31st  of  May.    We  now  present  our  usual  sts 
the  month  of  June : — 


Gold., 
saver, 


Total. 


Double  eagles. 

Eagles 

Huf-eagles . . . 
Quarter-eagles 
Gold  dollars.. . 


Total  gold  ooioage .... 


Half-dollars , 

Dimes , 

Half-dimes , 

Three-cent  pieces. 


DEPOSITS 

FOR  JUNE. 

MBW  ORLEAirs.                                       PHILAOI 

>m  Calironiia.       Total.          From  California. 
$268,796      $879,092          16,680,000 
1,479             9,497                  20,000 

$260,274 

$388,689 

$6,600,000 

GOLD  COINAQK. 

Pieces. 
11,000 

20,666 

Value. 
$220,000 

'60,666 

Pieeea. 

168.170 
22,680 
41,638 
97,670 

227,876 

81,000 

$270,000 

667,978 

SILVER  COINAGE. 

20,000 

150.000 
260.000 

$10,000 
16,000 
13,000 

105,666 

Total  silver  comage. . .  430,000 


$38,000 


COFFER  COINAGE. 


Cents 


Total  coinage 


1,860,700 
1,966,700 

986,788 


461,000  $808,000  8,460,466 

The  total  deposits  for  coinage  at  our  mints  of  California  gold,  em 
covcry  to  date,  amount  to  nearly  $130,000,000;  and  the  total  prodm 
CalifomiA  mines  may  be  safely  estimated  at  $200,000,000. 


■ 

•  BOW  enftbled  to  preaent  lonie  imporUnt  ■tatlitfcti  of  tlie  Coamiflnoof 
trj  for  the  fiMil  jmi  whkh  tzpired  on  the  SOth  of  Jmo;  by  which  it 
BMi  that  our  previous  estlnuites  of  the  eoaree  of  our  foreifn  timde,  have 
.7  iriBdiceted«    Mtmj  predietioiie  were  pot  fotthi  in  eerMi  qoarten^ 
BgHio  i«in  which  ehoald  oome  upon  the  covntry  by  the  overatoek  of 
{oodo;  aod  the  mertion  thit  there  eonld  he  no  fkllinf  off  in  ow  »• 
nleeo  the  ^i^ttnoMit  interposed,  luw  been  more  than  onee  repeited. 
1  i^inioii^  heretolbre  fnlly  given,  haa  been  thai  tlie  hum  ^  trade  woM 
tUa  matter,  far  better  than  eonld  be  done  by  mere  homaalofisktion.  lib 
thai  wiA  snch  ozperienee  of  the  wiadom  of  tlie  Divfaie  Lawgiver,  iMii 
la  BO  alraid  to  tmai  themael  vea  in  tfaia,  to  the  aoBM  ndes  iHueh  govern  them 
ekoaa.  TM[e,aa  aa  illoB<ration,thosnpp!yof  foojnenessatyferthodaiiy 
nee  of  a  hurge  city  with  a  population  of  half  a  million.    What  tm  Im- 
nonnt  of  provision  is  consumed  there  in  a  single  day  I    What  govam*  , 
Mid  ondortake  to  feed  so  great  a  mnltitode,  with  such  a  variety  of  Imcn* 
they  now  ei\joy!     What  could  mere  human  legislation  do,  toward 
the  supply,  so  that  there  should  be  nothing  lacking  and  nothing  waaledl 
le  changing  seasons,  some  article  of  usual  consumption  fidls,  who  would 
ke  to  supply  its  exact  equivalent  in  another  commodity,  ao  that  there 
be  no  essential  want  or  waste !    Place  the  population  of  New  York  dtf 
QOat  uncultivated  of  our  inland  Btatea,  and  soon  ike  neeeaaaiia 
0  luxuries  of  life,  woidd  reach  them  methodically  and  withotti 
iiall  we  undertake  to  regulate  such  supplies  and  demanda  by  6nr 
hen  the  subject  is  not  only  far  above  our  wisdom,  but  ia  abrady  ordered 
If  One  who  can  make  nombtake!    Soeh  restrictive  poliey  is  fovnded  in 
oai,  and  cannot  stand  before  the  progreaa  of  light  and  tm^    Am  shown 
mi  number.  Commerce  tenda  to  unite  aU  nationa  in  a  common  brethaa- 
nd  ita  direction  ahould  not,  therefore,  be  entraated  to  SMn  of 


turfration  of  the  worlunga  of  the  lawa  of  trada^  wo  aoa  ai  the  poH  of 
ovk,  in  the  total  rcceipta  from  foreign  porta,  fSor  the  fiaeal  year  jnatdoaad, 
g  ofl(  aa  compared  with  the  previoua  year,  of  $13,943,573,  exduaive  of 
The  apparent  falling  off  in  specie  is  $7,863,110,  but  this  is  owing  to  the 
lit  during  the  previous  year,  some  of  the  receipts  of  gold  dust  via  Chagrea, 
aleced  aa  fore^  importa.  There  ia  an  increaae  in  the  receipta  of  flco 
(eiilefly  tea  and  coiVlee)  of  $3,607,870,  so  that  the  deeUno  in  the  reeeililB 
laMe  goods  is  over  $15,500,000.  In  the  following  table,  the  flflh  eefnmn 
the  total  actual  receipta  from  foreign  porta,  and  the  seventh  cohmm  gives 
le  amount  of  such  goods  thrown  upon  tiie  mariEet  Dnrbg  the  year 
II  (the  totala  of  which  are  added  at  the  fo4i  of  the  taUo)  the  amonni 
1  upon  the  market  waa  considerably  leaa  than  iha  receipta  at  the  port, 
looda  Imving  been  warehoused ;  for  the  year  under  review,  the  revene  ia 
i,  the  atock  in  bonded-warehouse  having  been  drawn  down  more  closely ; 
[the  amonnt  thrown  into  the  channels  of  eoniunption  ia  greater  than  ^ 

t  aonnirf— *4Wi.  n.  1* 
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ZMfOETC'  wnxaxtf  at  kbw  tokk  nox  roanoir  poets  fob  the  vmtKL  tkab  i 
wirB  80th,  1852,  oompabbd  with  the  fhetioiib  tbab« 

EMKtdfor  SateffW                                                                         Withdniva  frwa  ToM 

eonwmption.  wmrehoufc.  Free  modi.  8pt  -'e  Total.  war«»<onM.  on 

JlUr $1S|374.70I  $1,088,79$  $M»7,481  tSMO  $14,506,050     $1.187344  $K 

AagiMt..  11.979,004  1,358,089  038,331  18(^503  13,461.030  1,35^245  13, 

$ept«m*r.  8.384,179  864,M6  366,153  115.550  9,730,791  1^69304  W, 

October..  6,790,795  1,904,994  1,558,7S0       93,163  8,577,674  1,602,436  8. 

NoYemV.  4^09,085  938,056  4I5,t<38  91^473  5,971,453  1,377,100  6, 

DeMmY.  5,073,163  1,050,185  575,601  95,376  6,794,334  1,117,456  6, 

Jiniiiry..  8,854,311  1,981,594  1,041,456  104,736  11.019,097  1484,6i3  11, 

Ftobniarj.  7,I«4,9SS  l/)03,383  1,110,949  Ita2a8  «,94ft,5n  1,7M8,997  M, 

ifarch...  9,303,034  016,519  1,843,938  525,431  13,587,903  1,605,849  13, 

April....  8,410,448  739,499  1,496,449  337,4U0  10,966,719  1,955,439  II, 

May 6,096,996  453,100  789,046  380.584  7,719,735  1,380,371  8, 

ittlltf.....  7,896,181  640,792  1,063,947  499,747  9,759,597  911,479  10^ 

Total..     $94,345,831    $11,466,714   $11, 936.9 1 3 $3,538,391  $190,307,848   $16,713,962  $13S, 
So.  10-1.     107,55$,184      14,802^4       8,891,043  10,390,501     141,073,531     19,901,313      138, 

The  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  merchandise,  as  shown  above,  has  been 
than  half  of  it  in  dry  goods,  divided  between  woolen,  cotton,  silk,  and  line 
rics,  all  of  which  have  been  received  in  smaller  amounts.  Miscellaneon 
goods,  including  embroideries,  artificial  flowers,  gloves,  matting,  &«.,  all 
alight  increase,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  comparative  summary  :^ 

rOEEIGN  DET  GOODS  ENTEEED  AT  THE  POET  OF  NEW  TOEK  FOE  THE  FISCAL  Tl 

DeacripUon  Of  good!.                    1850-Si.  1851-5!.  "• 

'^  Manufactures  of  wool $17,067,081  f  14.888,566  Decrease  tifi\ 

*  l||iiu(ketare8  of  cotton 11,671,600  9,982,647  **  1,8! 

jrM|»afaotart«  of  silk 24,868,860  22,819.961  «  2,69 

•  ' Koufactures  of  flikz 7,068,781  6,346.269  **  1\ 

Visoellaneous  dry  goods 8,967,635  4,188,740        lucrease        82 

ToUl $64,818,747      $67,221,082        Decrease  $7^1 

'But  a  small  portion  of  this  decrease  occurred  during  the  first  six  moot 
the  ftseal  year,  that  is,  from  July  to  December,  inclusive ;  much  the  greatei 
tkm  having  aeerued  since  the  first  of  January : — 

1850-51.         1851-5!.  d. 

First  six  months,  (July  to  December.).. . .       $81,781,481      $29,964,466      $1.TI 
LMi  aix  mouths,  (January  to  June) 82,882,268        27,266,697        6,6S 

For  the  year. $64,613,747      $57,221,062      $7,89 

We  now  annex  full  particulars  of  the  imports  of  dry  goods  at  New  Yor 
the  year.  The  first  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  various  fabrics  enten 
rectly  for  eonsumption,  to  which  the  total  of  the  second  table  (which  coi 
the  amouBt  withdrawn  from  warehouse)  is  added,  to  make  the  total  thrown 
the  market.  The  third  table  sliows  the  amount  entered  warehouse,  to  i 
the  footing  of  the  first  table  is  added,  to  make  the  total  receipts  at  the  poii 

TALUB  OF  VOEEION  eOODS  BHTEEED  FOE   OOXSmiPTIOir  AT  TBt  POET  OF  XTSW  TOBl 

TBB  F190AL  TEAE  EMDIMO  JOKE  SOtE. 

WOOLEN.  oonow. 

185MI.  1851-5!.  185Mi.  VSi 

July. $8,662,120  $2,354,643  $1,607,776  $1,19 

AugusL   2.264,069  1.736,232  948,925  8T 

September 1.880,248  1,293.206  646,638  €01 

October. 676.680  416.738  814,028  2tl 

November. 879,399  285.30S  267.616  26^ 

December 226.7 17  690  489  806,972  67( 

jMoaMTj. 1,600,098  1,306,322  1,848,441  1,S(M 


'tUmimmbl  Ckmddt  and  JMin». 
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woouor.  oonoM. 

I8f0-«.           lgfl~<i.  18SM1.  I8il-A 

r 1,978.619              990.291  1,4^,889  f98.lft 

M84,4'79            1,189,921  1,128,009  1.009,tW 

918,680      762,080  698,757  788,90S 

686.860      897,806  287.849  977,891 

1^)68,762      688,785  428,928  8^,795 

$14,060,011    $12,054,269  $9,77^U)0  $8,46$,Il6 

ritbdmwD  .            2,024,686            9,157,409  1,482,810  1,586^ 

Ihrwmfca       $16,974,647        $14,211,678  $ll^e08,4ie  $16,046,989 

COMIIIUSD. 

HUE.  FLAX. 

im^i       mi-4t  isfiMi.  isii-o. 

$4,572,161    $8,988,092  $74T.095  $611,960 

2,808,145     2,582.029  619.777  586.816 

wr. 1,874,495     1,558.948  488,040  477,749 

762,281      687.855  451.455  878.066 

»r 673,488      847.862  828,704  821,716 

!r 582.807      988.606  216,914  865,801 

.  4,082,002     9,970.688  692.1 88  569,161 

r 2,428,859     1,980.154  887,894  604«640 

1,640,577            1,688,099  878.251  701,679.  . 

1,281.669              999,808  569,899  604.499    fs 

918,899               518.868  268,986  968.6tt  *X 

1,512,986            1,011,909  244,949  299,Qm^K 

$23,077,269        $19,161,258  $6,872,102  $6,521,298 

rithdrawQ . . : .            1,181,048            2.842,742  595,067  851,704 

Librootuump'ii       $24,258,817        $21,508,996  $6,967,169  $6,879,997 

OOMnXDUH. 

mscKixAVioxn.  total* 

ISflMl.         lUlSL  im-il  18H-B. 

$880,698    $458,476  $10,858,849  f8,646,9t8 

888,468     882.881  7,004.884  6.068,0^ 

)er. 842,998     881,601  4,627,804  4,f66J(64 

202,^95     195,476  2,806,689  1,801,799 

cr 240,445            148,686  1,884.509  1,868^08$ 

er. 128,195            201,299  1,455.106  2,879.0«8 

640.204            451,248  8,707,888  6,608.8%1 

f 419.240            849.486  6,466^994  4,769,$66 

899.988            519,964  5.171,804  5,044.941 

259,466            291.088  8,797.^1  8,425,767 

124.018            246,796  2,185.097  1,708,497 

176,670            108,888  8.482.280  2,426,889 

$8,592,670       $8,665,227  $57,768,152  $48,862,158 

vitbdimwn....            866,201            474,862  5.599,262  7.418,040 

tkircoanmfn      $8,968,871       $4,189,689  $68,862,414  $56,27(,198 

W  rOBBOlf  niT  GOODS  vim  DRAWN  nOX  WAlKBOUai  AT    TBJL  FOBT   QV    MMW 

YotLK  voB  nm  viacAL  tsae  btduio  juxs  80tb. 

TTOOLBir.  OOTTOII. 

18S0-$t.         18il-fil.  ISKMI.  ljtei-41. 

• 1814,619          $818,717  $104,880  '.(167,871 

468.417            997.124  201,4lb 

bv    .I.... 861.100           494,484  117^' 

iksii             78^789  '•     "liJWl"   • 
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WOOLEN.  OOTTOH. 

18N-S1.  18fMI.  ISfiMl. 

KoTMlber 6^991  62,948  49,675 

Decwiber. 111,960  7S,650  68.168 

Jmmrj 106,827  214,102  264,224 

FcfamiffT 90,176  201,986  202,960 

Hbfdi 84,662  148,427  171,886 

Apifl. 117,081  149,662  140,401 

16^. 76,800  70,684  62,646 

Jvoa. 108,444  62,094  29,44« 

Xolftl  withdraws $2,024,686  $2,167,409  $1,482,810       $1 

ooramusD. 

■ILK.  FLAX. 

July $124,674  $266,709  $24,695 

Aurat 146,787  121,689  46,888 

September 126,816  246,100  65,715 

October 66,982  144,646  28,907 

ITorember 67,088  184,660  82,896 

Beeember 67,184  129,266  41,949 

Jumary 106.870  291,886  109.986 

Februvy 140.724  884,198  69,066 

Miocli. 119,488  198,600  66.204 

.   •  April 104,786  166,249  68.188 

^     |& 49,848  188,717  28,980 

^^IJB 72,662  88,182  27,245 

Total  witbdmwii $1,181,048  $2,842,742  $696,067          ( 

OOMTIMUBO. 

MISOKLLAinBOIJS.  VOCAL. 

July $10,984  $21,109  $679,762          \ 

Auioit 8,912  19,767  867,884 

September 28,816  81,059  694.748 

October    6,268  68,688  296,218 

Korember. 18,176  66,088  212,882 

DMsember. 58,888  60,967  886,999 

Jaoury 68,960  22,820  680,806 

JebnuuT 42,685  68,071  646.600          1 

March.. 46,165  60,674  477,240 

April 60,262  66,664  480,667 

MiiY 28,616  26,706  286,884 

Jwie. 1«.045  7,626  261,742 

Total  withdrawn $866,201  $474,862  $6,699,262       $7 

TALDS  or  FOaSIOV  DET  GOODS  SMTXaXD  FOR  WABKHOUBING  AT  THX  FOKT  OF  » 
•                               FOK  THE  FISCAL  TEAE  EMDIlfG  JUNE  80TH. 

wooLBE.  oonov. 

18SM1.  18$l-i2.  I8S0-<1. 

JqIt $486,889  $841,815  $898,988          ( 

Aiigost 868.198  495,957  181,452 

September 282.788  277.968  116.729 

October 96.866  128.468  94.744 

KoTember 79,641  87,820  101.690 

December. 89,719  214,278  108,186 

JamiaiT 189,656  184,111  222,412 

February 72,846  108,492  178,826 

MaNh 126.591  164,179  170,126 

AjBCfl*. 142,721  121,917  lOM^t 
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21S 


S: 


WOOLXV. 

OOTTOV. 

18IM1. 

18fl^. 

18SI-H. 

ISU-fl. 

107,244 

109,786 

92,118 

89,619 

SS4,9ie 

106,126 

144,811 

82,666 

TbIiI  cnt  Ibrwarahoiitiiig. . 
idd  «t  fior  oooMiBptko  . 


$2,117,020       $2,884,296 
14,960,011        12,064,269 


$1,900,400       $1,622,481 
9,771,100         8,460,116 


Total  eotered  at  the  port    $17,067,081     $14,888,666     $11,671,600       $9,982,667 


July 

Ai^t . . . 
Se^tmber 
Oetober... 
Voreober. 
DiMaber.. 


Mnvy. 


ft 


OOXTZirUSDli 

SILK 

» 

FtAZ 

■ 

$222,142 

$268,818 

$71,207 

$46,008 

181,648 

871,662 

70,028 

92,296 

288,620 

184,280 

66,888 

187,ia 

68,977 

494,462 

68,647 

98,668 

67,224 

172,607 

49,068 

101,206 

64,048 

146,876 

80,186 

148,176 

206,006 

887,867 

64,866 

66,889 

196,862 

160,177 

82,402 

8,662 

211,848 

182,888 

116,799 

•7,62$ 

186,904 

208,884 

69,928 

48,171 

111,418 

111,809 

69,082 

26,680 

109,086 

86,984 

23,100 

19,70$ 

Trtdcatfor 
Adii«Btfor 


mMnwptioo . 


$1,781,681 
28,077,269 


$8,158,698 
19,161,268 


$686,629 
6,872,102 


$824,966 
6,521,298 


1M  Miterod  at  the  port     $24,868,860     $22,819,961       $7,068,781       $6,846,98$ 

OONTIlfUKD. 


Aagnrt 


%  Oetober. 
levember, 
Jkmahet, 


fthnmrj. 


£?. 


1M  cDt  tar  werehoming. 
Add  eat  for  eoBeumptioa. 


MlBGBLLAlflOITlL 

$12,818            $27,466 

TOTAL. 

$1,186,984          $811,678 

7,626 

88,698 

798.747 

1,142.667 

26^21 

90,092 

664,886 

849,490 

20,912 

78,081 

889,647 

884,789 

46,697 

66,642 

888,220 

609,212 

60,671 

21,651 

277,814 

874,068 

42,268 

24,402 

664,681 

1,821,666 

70,171 

46,686 

645,107 

860,647 

48,892 

62,762 

668,266 

640,877 

24,487 

46,801 

468,908 

499,707 

9,777 

19,817 

879,689 

806,961 

12,846 

18,022 

624,267 

267,404 

$364,966  $618,618       $6,860,696       $8,868,904 

8,692,670         8,666,227      $67,768,162     $48,862,168 


Ibtaleoteradattheport       $8,967,686       $4,188,740     $64,618,747     $67,221/)62 

This  fklfiiig  off  in  the  importe  has  resulted,  of  course,  in  a  correspondiog  de- 
ttBMe  in  the  receipta  for  duties,  amounting  at  the  port  of  New  York  to  a  de- 
^  of  $3,901,384  93  from  the  preceding  year.  We  annex  a  eomparison  for 
hee  jearsy  heginning  oach  year  on  the  first  of  July : — 

BSdZPTs  or  OJAH  Donas  at  niw  toek. 


liMt  quarter.., 
8teoDd  quarter. 
ftM  quarter.. 
iMBtli  quarter, 


184M0. 

$7,646,966  08 
8,811,743  60 
6,996,666  48 
6,088,268  67 


18M-J1. 

$10,190,824  87 

4,827,206  82 

9,296,257  80 

7,867,408  80 


18(1-^. 

$9,402,997  80 

6,026,600  18 

7,617,887  72 

6,688,428  16 


TotsL« $24,487,609  78   $81,670,195  t9   %%%,ibn%,%\^  ^% 
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Wliilc  tho  imports  at  the  port,  where  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  i» 
rovcnue  \a  received,  have  thufi  deelined,  the  exports  have  been  without  ma 
eluinge.  The  shipments  of  specie  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports  have  incn 
$10,660,972,  and  of  foreign  free  goods,  $389,826 ;  while  domestic  producj 
cltttivo  of  specie,  has  fallen  off  $8,643,221,  asd  foreign  dutiable  g 
$1,169,968 ;  leaving  a  net  increase  over  tho  preceding  fiscal  year  of  914^32 
The  decline  in  tho  exports  of  domestic  produce  occurred  previous  to  the  1 
January;  for  the  last  six  months  the  shipments  were  024,478,621,  n( 
$24,488,201  for  the  corra^ponding  period  of  1851,  being  a  difference  of 
$10,000.  Wo  annex  a  monthly  statement  for  tho  entire  fiscal  year,  w 
comparison  of  tiie  totals  for  the  laat  two  years  :^- 
■BToata  raoM  new  tork  to  fobxigk  pobts  Foa  thb  fiscal  Taxa  ending  junk  SO, 


Auguat. . . 
September. 
October  . . , 
November., 
December 
Jknuary . . 
Pebniary . . 

March 

April 

My 


Domestic 

ForelRn 

Foreign 

Prod  ace. 

dutiable. 

free. 

Specie. 

Ji 

13,188,027 

1284,897 

12.811 

$6,004,170 

$9.4^ 

8,259.594 

834,549 

22.974 

2,678,444 

6.2S 

2,693,936 

816.047 

184,271 

S,490,142 

6,51 

2,702,882 

858.299 

106.626 

1,779,707 

4.94 

2.451,511 

897.597 

62,368 

6,083.996 

7.94 

2,512.486 

851,428 

21,918 

5,668.285 

8.52 

2.419.296 

858,244 

26,698 

2,868,968 

6.6: 

8.852,948 

822.272 

98,982 

8,661,543 

7,82 

4,813.245 

857.230 

100,557 

611,0M 

6,« 

4,244.044 

853.202 

67,719 

200.266 

4,M 

4,249.924 

645978 

10A.818 

1,884,898 

6.71 

8,666,869 

482.594 

126,500 

8,556,866 

7,71 

Total $38,853,757    $4,461,885    $871687     $37,273,708     $81,4« 

Do.  1850-51 47,496,978      5,624,848^     482.655       26,622.781       80,2i 

Wo  continue  our  monthly  statement  of  tlie  comparative  exports  of  soi 
the  leadinj(  articles  of  domestic  produce  fram  New  York  to  foreign  portii 
January  1st  to  July  17th,  inclusive : — 


Ashes— PoU  . . .  .bbls. 
Pearh  •..,.. 
Bteewax Jbe 

WheaC  tlour  .  .bhliu 

Rye  flour 

OiHTfi  meal 

Wheat buek 

Rfe. 

Oite 

Barlev 

Cora« 1,221.258 

Caiidled--M<»uld .  bx».  24.194 
Spertu  . . . ,  1.871 
Ooal UHM        8,146 


ISil.  iS)2. 

11,516  9,677 

1,196  426 

178.079  147,790 


512.356 

5.755 

25.448 

9StV02 


671.647 

7.mo, 

26.825  ! 
761,021  ' 

286.460 ; 

2.108         5.228 
a47! 
620.877  . 


ISiK 

Naval  Stores bbU.    198,181 

Whale galls.    772,779 

Spenn. 266,582 

Lard 180,445 

Linseed 4,240 

Provi*i<m» — 

Pork bbia      97<823       S 

Beef. 16.430      I 

Cut  meaU Jbe.  2.674.669  1,14 

Butter 1.659,640     » 

Cheese 2,702.645     41 
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87.209       Lard 8,674.145  e,(W 

2.40SiRire tesi       16.867       1 

IIMI  (Tallow Iba.  1.866,477     ti 

Couou bale*    205.S50    262.182 .  Tobacco— Crude.pkM.      10.442       1 

H*v S,4i^        6.189'  Man'd..Jhd.  1.987.886  S,U 

UoJMk lit  667  I  WhakboM. 917,610     44 

li  ^ill  b^  seen  from  th<»  above  that  the  exports  of  cereals*  with  the  sing 
eeption  of  Imiian  com,  are  considerably  in  advance  of  Usl  year.  Tlwn 
fiiJIiAg  off  lu  the  shipments  of  oiU  of  over  ihree-qu:iriers  of  a  miilion  of  ga 
6WU|g  to  ihe  hi^  piicea  i¥;tfa;sioned  by  the  dWasler^  amonj^  oar  whale  fial 
Itt  eevvral  items  of  prorisioas  there  is  abo  a  dedine,  although  there  is  a 
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crease  in  beef  equal  to  1 1,294  bimla,  tb«  tea.  and  bbls.  in  our  statement  bein^ 
lU  reduced  to  the  latter  denomination. 

We  cannot  forbear,  in  conclusion,  from  warning  the  public  against  irresponsU 
Ue  sasociations  of  every  description,  which  have  sprung  up  ail  over  the  coufitry, 
their  lacceas  in  imposture  being  almost  guarantied  by  an  easy  money  marktl, 
tad  the  prevalence  of  a  prosperous  business.  They  swindle  the  emigrant  and 
llie  inmigrant ;  they  sell  ^  tickets  "  of  passage  to  any  part  of  the  globe,  and  eon- 
tnct  with  parties  here  to  bring  their  friends  firom  abroad,  in  both  cases  definod- 
ka^  their  victims  out  of  the  wtiole  or  a  good  share  of  their  money.  They  spring 
ip  in  the  merchandise  line,  and  buy  goods  on  credit  that  will  never  run' out 
Tbej  bnj  and  sell  land-warrants,  locate  grants,  and  collect  pensions.  They 
r11  lottery  tickets,  pinchbeck  watches,  and  galvanized  pencil  cases.  Some  of 
them  take  the  form  of  building  associations,  where,  in  imitation  of  a  few  (how 
few!)  really  useful  institutions  of  this  class,  they  profess  the  most  gencroua  de* 
1^8,  but  pocket  the  money  of  the  gullible.  They  are  multifarious  in  their 
plans  and  professions,  but  they  all  agree  in  real  purpose ;  their  methods  of  oper* 
ation  are  new,  but  their  principles  are  ancient ;  their  whole  system  is  but  pocket* 
Iwek  dropping,  or  thimble-rigging  on  an  enlarged  scale,  with  fresh  apparatus. 
Akio  to  this  class,  if  not  of  it,  are  some  new  banking  aaaociations  professedly 
keated  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  They  may  be  controlled  by  honorable  men^ 
bst  they  are  based  on  a  system  as  rotten  and  irresponsible  as  the  veriest  hum- 
hag  by  which  honest  men  were  ever  cheared  out  of  their  money.  To  avoid 
thne  inpesitiona  the  only  safe  policy  in  every  department  of  business  is  to  fol- 
low only  the  legitimate  trade ;  to  reject  all  flattering  overtures  or  offered  servi- 
tti,  which  promise  golden  returns  for  trifling  investments.  There  is  no 
royal  road  to  fortune ;  and  if  any  offer,  it  is  sure  to  be  a  decoy ;  those  who  wish 
to  be  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  must  needs  bear  the  toil  of  the  climbing. 
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IVEIUefi  DIVIDENDS  OF  BOSTON  BANKS. 

The  following  statemeot,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Fozcroft,  exhibits  the 
aiooal  average  dividends  paid  by  twenty- three  Boston  banks,  during  fifteen  years 
<B£i«withl851:— 

Atlantic .percent    6  «7  80 

Atla 4  1180 

fcHoD. 7     «-80 


% 6  12-80 

OoJomhiaa «  8  80 

h^t ft  2880 

A^MmsnV 7  11-80 

Gkke 6  19-30 

Qnoito 5  27-80 

flisiiltaa 0  9-80 

Jiarfcet «  2S-80 

itte. 6  17-80 


Mechanics' per  cent  6  23-80 

Merchants' 7     8-80 

Xew  England 6  21-80 

North 6    8-80 

Shoe  and  Leather  Dealers'.. ...  7    8-30 

State 5  24-80 

Suflfolk 8  24-80 

Traders'...  % 6  14-80 

Tremont. %     1-80 

Union 6     9-80 

Washuigtoo 6    7-80 

Hie  above  named  are  the  only  city  banks  that  have  been  in  operation  throughout 
As  list  fifteen  years.  There  were,  in  1837,  thirty-four  banks  in  operation,  but  since 
then,  eleven  of  them  have  closed  up  their  afiairs.^  Nine  others  have  taken  their  places 
beiDg  D0W  thirty-two  hanks  established  in  Boston, 


fit  Journal  ef  BwMn^^  Ourreney^  mid  Jlwwwf. 

TD  PRMOirs  mTAU. 

We  pretent  Wewith  a  Btatement  of  the  deposiis  and  eoinage  of  the  preefioa 
■i  tiM  Uaitad  States  Mkt  and  branehee,  horn  the  date  of  their  otganuataoD 
the  lii  of  Jme,  1862.  It  will  be  eeeo  that  the  reeeipte  of  domeetie  gold  on 
ii»niaii,  ahhoayh  noiin  as  gteat  a  ratio  ae  during  the  last  year,  fiowkngi 
More  the  mMamiimia  reached,  it  is  of  ooareeimpowbU  to  teD.  If  the  qv 
«a  OaKSofiiia  is  as  rich  as  repreoeoted«  it  is  possible  that  the  qoantitj  prodnoa 
fiurthsr  increased  daring  the  coming  year.  Oar  own  impression  has  been  thai  $iC 
per  annom  is  the  largest  yield  which  can  reasonably  be  expected,  and  that  i 
amoont  will  not  be  continued  ibr  many  years.  The  recent  discoTeriea  d 
Australia  may  be  bqt  the  prelude  to  other  more  startluE^  deTclopments  ol 
treasure,  m  quarters  where  no  search  has  yet  been  made,  bat  we  have  no  fieai 
will  be  found  in  soch  quantities  as  greatly  to  depreciate  in  Taloe,  or  to  serio 
pair  the  security  of  existing  inyestments  in  other  species  of  property.  The 
whidi  it  gires  to  production,  will  create  a  demand  for  fully  as  modi  capital  i 
ftnirish,  and  thus  the  equflibriam  between  supply  and  demand  be  undisturb* 
ONseent  Oity  anriTod  recently  with  about  $2,600,000  in  gold  dust,  being  ci 
largest  fireighls  arer  brought  from  that  quarter.  This  will  make  the  reed 
sinoe  the  first  of  June,  about  $7,260,000,  as  $4,770,000  haye  ahready  been  < 
at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  WearegreaUy  indebted  to  R.  Patterson,  Esq^  oft 
delphia  Mint,  Cor  his  kindness  in  assieting  to  complete  our  tables,  and  for  much 
information  heretofore  famished  upon  this  subject  It  will  be  remembered 
foiiMige  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  commenced  in  17M,  and  at  the  brandi 
18S8.  The  Phihulelphia  Mint  coins  gold,  silrer,  and  copper ;  the  New  Oili 
gold  and  silver;  and  the  other  branches  only  gold. 

WtATKMOUn  or  TBS  OODTAOB  OF  THB  MUTT  OT  TBB  UIOTXD    mOWM^   AVB    19  ] 

FaOV  THKia  OaOAinZATION  TO  MAT   SlST,  1862. 

rmLADXLPHIA  MDIT. 

fiR|«dk  GoM.  SIlTer.  Copper.  Total 

T6  the  close  of  1847  $62,741,850  00  $62,748,211  90  $1,146,621  21  $116,6 

Do.  1848 2,780,980  00  420,06000  64,167  99  8,8 

Da  1849 7,948,882  00  922,960  00  41.984  82  8,9 

Da  1860. 27,766,446  60  409,600  00  44,467  60  88,2 

Da  1861 62,148,446  00  446,797  00  99,635  48  62,6 

FiTC  months  1852  . .  18,707,879  00  248,662  00  26,088  74  18,9 

Total $162,078,882  60  $65,191,260  90  $1,420,925  19  £228^ 

rnCW    OELKAHS    MOfr. 

Periods.  GokL  Silrer.              TM 

T6  the  dose  of  1847 $15,189,865  $8,418,700          $8 

Da  1848 868,600  1,620,000 

Da  1849 464,000  1,192,000 

Da  1860. 8,^19.000  1,456,500 

Dal861 9,796,000  827,600            1 

Pi?e  months  1862 8,016,000  46,000 

Total $82,480,866        $18,060,800  $4 

CBAUxmB  mm.       aabioiixoa  mwt.         at  all  i 

Piwlods.  GoM.  Gold.  GeM,iUv«i 

To  the  close  of  1847.  $1,666,060  00  $8,218,017  50  $146,1 

Da  1848 864.880  00  271.752  60  6^' 

Da  1849 861.299  00  244.180  60  IMi 

Dal86a 847.79100  258,602  00  88j8' 

Da  1851 824,454  50  851,592  00  8S,« 

Fl?a  months  1862.. .  157.629  00  141,088  00  tt^ 

TML |t,;illJ66t  60         $4,495,077  60  $881jl 


Jcmmat  of  Banlting,  CSnrtnof,  and  Ptmmu. 


tl01,9«!^0S  |8,S0S,S10      (IIO^SMI* 


loiw  OKixun  msT. 


AfttdoMoT  1M7.. 
T«r  lUB 

184« 

1880 

1861 

Rt«  uodUm  lua.. . . . 


Tot^.. 


FHtodl. 

IbthBdouariUI.. 

Twists. 

ISIS 

lew. 

lUl '.. 

KnincotlwIMl...., 


Total.. 


es«,ssi 

8,7e«,681 

l,i»»,407 


ToUL 
|llB,Sn 

1S,E»S 
677 .18» 

4,B80.0S1 

e,770,7t« 


tlS,30B,7ai  tU8,9S0        tie,4BS,S81 


|I,<78,7tB 
I10,78B 

S90,78S 
S!0,2B9 

sno,eGO 

178,436 


TotiL 

tl,a7S.71S 
870,780 

890,788 
RIO,iBS 
818,081 

179,G78 


tSI,2eS  $8,!!9,89»  |S,IG1,1«1 


t80,0!G 
S14.078 
71,488 


|3,!ie,017 
!7t,7SI 
!44,1S1 
317,878 
186,187 
08,971 


ToUI. 
tS,SlS,OlT 
t7 1,761 
S44,I81 
147,698 
879,808 
140,487 


9SU,fi<S         |4,18ft,7SS         %i  tOlMt 


lb  tha  aoM  of  1847.. . 
Iw  1848 

1849 

I8C0 

1881 

Kn  oHoUu  18SI 


TotaL 

$18,80ejt7« 

$46,801 

861,874 

8.161,860 

9S1,7B4 

7,079,144 

86,!7I.0»7 

688,817 

88,988,814 

60SM0 

10,300,098 

811,U1 

10,81 1,848 

Total $118,608,083  116,166^81        $184,774,661 

Turn  the  abort  it  will  be  ie«n  tint  the  depcMila  of  Cslifornia  gold  kt  onr  minto,  br 
MJMtge,  uDca  its  lirst  digcorery  up  lo  the  Srat  at  ivat,  uoomiti  io  nnmd  Dumben  to 
tll8,aOO,(K>0;  to  this  add  $7,SSO,000  tor  Jtme,  tatd  the  Bmoant  thiu  id  tun)  ii 
ni>3B0,000.  It  it  probablf  snfe  to  eetimHte  tbe  tat«I  ]p>di>dion  of  the  Otlifonl* 
■hMtodkte,  at  nearlj  $£00,000,000.  Hie  ciporti  of  gtjd  from  Vtw  York  to  tdrdgn 
f«li  ifaM  the  lit  of  JuDuy  lut,  an  111,000,000,  Mid  ftom  otlMt  portiibwA 
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$2,000,000.  The  imports  from  abroad,  regularly  entered  at  the  Coatom-Hooie,  in 
about  $1,500,000.  Li  addition  to  this,  a  large  sum  in  foreign  coin  ii  brought  eadi 
month  in  the  bands  of  immigrants.  The  total  exports  of  coin  from  the  country  sIdm 
the  first  receipts  of  gold  from  California,  over  and  above  the  imports,  still  leave  an  id- 
<i!ea8e  of  gold  coin  in  this  country  of  between  forty  and  fifty  milliooB  of  dollars;  ptrtof 
irfalch  has  been  added  to  the  amoonts  on  deposit  in  the  banks,  and  the  renudiidflr  ii 
in  circulation.  We  annex  also  a  comparative  statement  of  the  deposits  of  gold  at  the 
mint  and  branches  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  last  and  current  year : — 

OOMFARATIVS  STATSMKlfT  OP  THB  RBOKIPTS  OF   GOLD  AT    THK    MINT    AVB 

THE  riaST   FIVE  MONTHS  OF    1851    AND    1852. 


RECEIPTS  OF  GOLD  AT  PHILADKLPHIA. 


First  five  months  of  1851 
Do.  1852 


U.  S.  Gold. 

$16,748,516 

17,898,873 


Other  9o1(L 
$324,816 
683.282 


Increase. 


$1,150,357  $208,416 


First  five  months  of  1851 
Do.  1852 


AT  irXW  ORLEANS. 

$4,964,029 
2,292,457 


Decrease.., 


First  five  months  of  1851 
Da  1862 


$2,671,572 

AT   OHARLOTTB. 

$160,078 

179,576 


$85,105 
74,278 

$10,882 


ToteL 
$17,078,383 
18,482,10$ 

$1,S68,77S 


$6,OiO,18«r 

2,S66.7S(^ 
$2,682,404r 


$1«0.07^ 
179^7^ 


Increase. 


$19,498 


First  five  months  of  1851 
Da  1852 


AT  DAHLONEOA. 

$99,886 

140,437 


Increase. 


$41,051 


First  five  months  of  1651 
Da  1862 


AT  ALL  THE   MINTS. 

$21,972,009 
20,511,848 


$409,921 
607,505 


$19,49$ 

$99,88^ 
140,487 

$41,051 

$22,S81,98» 
21,118,848 


Increase $197^684  ..,. 

Decrease $1,460,666  $1,268,088 

We  trust  that  Congress  will,  ere  long,  give  us  the  new  silver  coin,  made  7  per  cent 
lighter  than  the  present  currency,  so  that  it  may  be  retained  in  the  country.  We  also 
wish,  if  the  dispute  about  a  mint  in  this  city  must  be  continued,  that  an  Assay  Office 
might  be  established  here  at  once,  which  would  relieve  our  business  commoiiity  of  the 
real  difficulties  connected  with  the  present  arrangement  The  cost  of  such  an  estab- 
lishment would  be  but  trifling ;  the  assayer  might  receive  the  dust  on  arrival,  and  tbe 
inoment  its  value  was  ascertained,  tbe  proper  ofiicer  give  an  order  on  the  AnSatant 
Treasurer  here  for  the  amount.  The  government  could  then  transmit  it  to  Philadel- 
phia  and  coin  it  as  its  leisure ;  and  when  enough  expense  had  been  incurred  in  the 
liseless  effort  to  maintain  a  mint  so  far  from  the  point  where  the  gold  arrives,  it  could 
be  transferred  to  this  city. 

THE  ASSESSMEirr  LIST  OF  CONBTECTICUT. 

It  appears  from  a  statement  published  in  the  New  Haven  Journal  and  CWerwr, 
that  the  assessment  on  the  |rand  li^t  of  the  State,  bearing  3  per  cent  of  the  total 
value,  with  ten.  dollars  for  each  taxaUe  poll,  excluding  railroad  and  some  other  atock% 
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mounU  this  year  (1853)  to  $5,802,953  18,  being  an  increase  of  about  $1,100,000 
rer  the  preyious  year,  (1851.)  Hartford  County  stands  first,  having  the  largest  pop- 
kuloo,  and  nearly  the  greateet  territorial  extent^  but  New  Haven  has  been  rapidly 
iiniiig  upon  her  of  late  years.  In  1849,  the  list  of  Hartford  County  exceeded  New 
ItTeo  by  $187,084 ;  now  it  exceeds  it  only  $48,871.  The  several  counties  stand  at 
aQows:— 

Jwtford $1,179,448  27(Litchfield $681,540  W 

ffcw  Haven 1,185,572  00  '  Middlesex 41 1,022  91 

HtwLoodoD 801,848  90  <  Tolland 248,200  48 

Fiirfield 967.168  71 


Windhani. 878,168  05 


Total $5,802,958  IS 


^  assessments  oo  the  Grand  List  of  New  Haven  amount  to $474,973  99 

Of  Hartford 480.771  70 

Of  Norwich. 169,385  68 

Of  New  London. 168,876  69 

Of  Bridgeport 188.895  OS 

af  Middletown. 120.471  84 

H  Waterbury 103,844  42 

So  other  town  in  the  State  exceeds  $100,000. 

Hm  list  of  New  Haven  amounts  to  nearly  half  the  whole  list  of  the  county.  It  e»- 
^ds  that  of  Hartford  by  $44,185  29,  and  Norwich,  the  next  largest  town,  by  over 
^00,000.  The  six  cities  of  the  State  have  an  assessment  of  $1,503,377  83,  or  more 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  wealth  of  the  State. 


BANKS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

He  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  Banks  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  the 
and  residences  of  their  respective  agents  at  this  date  (July  1,  1852,)  as  pre- 
by  D.  B.  St.  Joon,  Superintendent  of  the  Bank  Department,  pursuant  to  the 
iwaof  1851:— 

Heme  of  the  Baak.  Locattos  k,  P.  O.  Afent  Residence. 

kdams  Bank Ashford Washburn  <k  Co Albany. 

kgrieultural  Bank Herkimer  ....  Albany  City  Bank Albany. 

kmenia  Bank Leedsville ....  George  Jones Albany. 

American  Bank Mayville Washburn  <&  Co Albany. 

Ulston  Spa  Bank Ballston  Spa. .  Albany  City  Bank Albany. 

fuk  of  Albion Albion Albany  City  Bank Albany. 

kok  of  Attica Buffalo New  York  State  Bank Albany. 

kttk  of  Auburn Auburn New  York  State  Bank Albany. 

link  of  Bainbridge Penn  Yen ....  Albany  City  Bank Albany. 

kA  of  Cayuga  Lake Painted  Poet. .  Amasa  S.  Foster N.  York. 

htk  of  Central  New  York.   Utica Albany  Exchange  Bank Albany. 

itak  of  Chemung Rlmira Thomas  Adams  &  Co N.  York. 

Mt  of  Chenango Norwich New  York  State  Bank Albany, 

Ink  of  Coming Comhig. Mechanics'  A  Farmers'  Bank.  Albany. 

ink  of  Dansville Dansville New  York  State  Bank Albany. 

nA  of  the  Empire  State. .  Burton New  York  Exchange  Bank. .  N.  York. 

0k  of  Fit^hkill Fishkill Metropolitan  Bank. N.  York. 

0k  of  Fort  Edward Fort  Edward. .  Commercial  Bank  of  Troy. . .  Troy. 

ink  of  Genesee Batavia Bank  of  Albany Albany. 

mk  of  Geneva. Geneva. Henry  Dwight,  Jr N.  York. 

0k  of  Havana. Havana. Commercial  Bank  of  Troy . . .  Troy. 

0k  of  Kinderhook Kinderbook. . .  American  Excban^  Bank. . .  N  York. 

uk  of  Lake  Erie Buffalo New  York  State  Bank Albany. 

nk  of  Lansingbnrg. Lansingburg . .  Pepoon  A  Hoffman N.  York. 

auk  of  Lowville Lowville Albany  Exchange  Bank Albany. 

}mk  of  MakNM Malone UnSoo  Bank  of  Troy Troy. 
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Name  of  the  Banlu  Loeatton  k.  P.  O.  Ag«Bt 

Buk  of  Newbnrg Newborg MerchaDtt*  Ezdiaiige  Buik. .  N.  York. 

Bank  of  Orange  CouDtj. .. .  Goshen S.  Van  Doier K.YoriL 

Baalc  of  Orleans Albion Mechanics' 4  Farmers' Bank.  Alba^F- 

Bank  of  Oweffa Owego Henry  Dwight,  Jr K.  Toik. 

Bank  of  Pawling Pawling Leather  Mano&cturers'  Bank.  N.  Yoik. 

Bank  of  Poughkeepeie. Poughkeepsie.  Merchants'  Exchange  Bank. .  N.  York. 

Bank  of  Rome Rome New  York  Stete  Bank Albai^. 

Bank  of  Rondout Rondout North  River  Bank JS.Yotk, 

Bankof  Salioa Salina Commercial  Bank  of  Albany.  Albanj. 

Bank  of  Saratoga  Springs . .  Saratoga  Spr^s.  New  York  Stote  Bank. .....  Albaiiy* 

Bank  of  Silver  Creek SUver  Creek..  Albany  City  Bank Albany. 

Bank  of  Syracuse Syracuse New  York  State  Bank Albany. 

Bank  of  the  Unioa Belfast Tajkir  Brothen K.  Ycik^ 

Bank  of  Utica. , Utica Albany  City  Bank Alfany. 

Bank  of  Vernon Vernon  Village  New  York  State  Bank Albwy. 

Bank  of  Watertown Watertown . . .  Bruce  A  Young Albany. 

Bank  of  Waterville Waterville  . . .  New  York  State  Bank AJteny. 

Bank  of  West  Troy West  Troy...  Mercantile  Bank V. 

Bank  of  Whitestown Whitestown  . .  Commercial  Bank  of  Albany.  Albany. 

Bank  of  Westfield Westfield  ....  Drew,  Robinson  A  Co N. 

Bank  of  Whitehall Whitehall Mercantile  Bank K.  Tcrlc^ 

Black  River  Bank Watertown....  New  York  State  Bank Albany. 

Broome  County  Bank Bingbamton  . .  Mechanics'  A  Farmers'  Bank.  AlfaaBj. 

Oamden  Bank Camden Commercial  Bank  of  Troy.  • .  Troj. 

Oanal  Bank  of  Lockport  . . .  Lockport Albany  Exchange  Bank Albaoy, 

Catskill  Bank CatskiU American  Exdiange  Bank. . .  N.  Tcib 

Oayuga  County  Bank Auburn New  York  State  Bank Albaoy» 

Central  Bank Cherrv  Valley.  Mechanics'  A  Farmers'  Bank.  Albany. 

Ohamplain  Bank Ellenburg.. . . .  George  Jones Albany. 

Chaatauque  County  Bank  . .  Jamestown.. . .  Bank  of  Albany Albaiiy. 

Chemung  Canal  Bank Elmira Commercial  Bank  of  Troy. . .  IVoy. 

Chester  Bank Chester. S.  Van  Dnier  A  Son K.  Tailc 

Citiaen's  Bank. Ogdensborg  . .  I>elany,  Dunlevey  A  Co K.  Teiki 

Commercial  Bank  of  Allegha- 
ny Coun^ Friendship.. ...  Charles  Colgate  A  Co N.  ToA 

Commercial  Bank  of  Clyde..  Clyde Albany  Exoiange  Banks  •  •  •  •  Albany. 

Com.  Bank  of  Lockport. . . .  Lockport Mechanics'  A  Farmers'  Bank.  Albany. 

Com.  Bank  of  Rochester.. ...  Rochester New  York  Stete  Bank Albaay. 

Com.  Bank  of  Whitehall  . . .  Whitehall. . . .  Commercial  Bank  of  Troy. . .  Tny. 

Cortlandt  County  Bank Ashford Washburn  A  Co Albiiny. 

Cnyler'sBank    Palmyra Albany  City  Bank AUmh^. 

Delaware  Baok Delhi Albany  City  Bank Albany. 

Drovers'  Bank  of  St  Law- 
rence County Ogdensborg..  Albany  Exchange  Bank AXbanj. 

DonkirkBank Dunkirk. John  Thompson N.  ToriL 

Dntehess  County  Bank Amenia Washburn  A  Co Aibany. 

Eagle  Bank Rochester.....  Washburn  A  Co Alfanqr- 

Essex  County  Bank KeesevUle. .  • .  Mercantile  Bank N.  Toik 

Excelsior  Bank Meridian. Washburn  A  Co Albany. 

Exchange  Bank  of  Buffislo..  Buffido Albany  City  Bank Albany. 

Exchange  Bank  of  Genesee.  Batovia. Albany  City  Bank Albany;. 

Sxcfaai^e  Bank  of  Lockport  Lockport New  York  SUte  Bank Albany. 

FidlkiUBaok Poughkeepsie.  MetropoUtan  Bank   BT.  Talk 

Farmers'BankofAmsterd'm  Amsterdam...  Albany  City  Bank Alfanny. 

Farmers'  Bank  of  Hamilton 
County ArietU Bernard  A  Crommelin, K.  Yock 

Farmers^  Bank  of  Hudson.. .  Hodaon Mechanics'  Bank K.York. 

Farmers' Bank  of  Mina  ... .  Mina AmasaaFoeter N.  T<nk. 

Farmers'  Bank  of  Saratoga 
County Crescent Albany  Exchange  Bank Albany. 

Fanners  and  Drovers'  Bank 
aiSomers Soaaen Merchants'  Exchange  Bank. .  V.Yadc 
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raad  liAnofiiefeaNn^ 

:• Pooglikaeptie.  PboBoizBink ••  K.  York. 

iT  4  Kecbuicir  Biiik 

Biwe BoflUo K«fr  Tork  Stitfa  Bttk Alhutj. 

iT  4  MedMBiei' BftDk 

fdmt^ntf..... Ogdeosbnrg  . .  AUmuij Ezefaange Btok  ....  Alhmf. 

adbftitMr Bodmter..  •  • .  Albaar  City  Bank AlbuiT. 

•kiBndc Fort  Plain. .. .  New  fork  State  Bank Albany. 

nwizBank Rome New  York  State  Bank Albany. 

■  Bank  of  Ghaolatiqiie 

l|f. Ifarrki John  Thomnon N.York. 

AOoontf  Bank Malooe Ghroeibeek  Brotfaen Albanj. 

■h  Baok  of  Waihioir- 

faontj Hebron Oeofiie  Jonea •.  Albany. 

rBank P^iMain. TVoy  Oih[  Bank Troy. 

iOoontyBank Le  Bx>y. Albany  City  Bank Albany. 

•  Valley  Bank OeneMo Albany  €S^  Bank Albany. 

MkBank. 01en*t lUh...  Merdmnto' A Medianic^ Fk.  Troy. 

iBank Ooehen    OoeanBank N.York. 

on  Exchange  Btaik . .  Hamilton.. . . .  Commercial  Bank (tf  Troy. . .  Troy. 

idBank Hartfbrd Fbelpa  d  SooreL Albany. 

Kaep'tBank Watertown....  Albany  Ihrafaange Bank Albany. 

Mr  Connty  Bank. . . .  little  Falls...  Albany  City  Bank Albany. 

adBank Newborg PboemzBank N.York. 

DDer^aBankof  Utica.  Fredonia. Nelaon  Robinson N.York. 

irBankof  Boffido...  BoflUo Albany  fizcfaange Bank Albany. 

iBirerBank Hndsoa Metropolitan  Bank. N.York. 

rfDrd*sBank Adams. Bank  of  Albany Albai^. 

mCoontyBank Watertown...  Albany  City  Bank Albany. 

HiBank Kingston Bank  of  State  of  New  York.  N.York. 

idBank Clinton Albany  City  Bank Albany. 

rboeker  Bank.......  Genoa Washbnm  A  Co Albany. 

DoontyBank liartinsbiuig.. .  WasbbomACo Albany. 

iloa  CoQDty  Bank  . . .  G^eneseo New  York  State  Bank Albany. 

rman'sBank Wilmnrt J.  Lewis  Taylor    N.York. 

vt  Bank  A  Trust  Ca.  Lockport Mechanics' A  Farmers^  Bank.  Albany. 

Wright's  Bank .   ...  Oswego New  York  State  Bank Albany. 

TaBank Adirondac....  New  York  State  Bank Albany. 

n  Ooonty  Bank Caienoria ....  New  York  State  Bank Albany. 

Bank Bnflalo Mechanics' A  Fkrmers' Bank.  Albany. 

4af  Bank  of  Syracuse  Syrftcnse. Albany  City  Bank Albany. 

liepi' Bank  of  Watertfn  Watertown....  New  York  State  Bank Albany. 

^  Bk of  Canandaigna  Naples.. .....  Qroesbeek  Brothers Albaiqr* 

feiT  Fk  of  Chantanqne 

tty. Mina Aidpe  4  Scorel Albany. 

br  Fk  of  Erie  Coontr  Lancaster ....  New  York  State  Bank Albany. 

tirFkbPon^eepsie  Pooghkeepsie..  Phoenix  Bank N.  York. 

KbT  Fk  in  Syraease. . .  Syracnse Mechanics'  A  Farmers'  Bank.  Albany. 

feirFkof  Washii^^ 

ilgr. GranrOle F.P.JamesL N.  Yoik. 

iDtsT  and  Farmers'  STk 

jbaea Ithaea.  •••••.  Albany Exdmiifa Bank.....  Albiny. 

lots'  and  Farmers'  Fk 

ntnamCoonty Carmel •  Albany  Exchange  Bank AlbaA]^ 

rmBank.........  Middletown  ..  North  River  Bank N.York. 
Bank Schenectady..  Medianics' A  Farmers' Bank.  Albany. 

tVaUeyBank Mohawk Bank  (tf  Albany Albany. 

MMry  County  Bank. .  Johoatown  ...  Albany  City  Bank. Albany* 

^mk  Bank  or  Saratoga 

ily. Hadley. F.P.JamesL N.Yeik. 

roikBaeorityBank...  Hope  Falla.. . .  Salher  A  Chnrdi. N.  York. 

^MkStoekBank Durham John  ThonpaoQ «••«•••  N.Ywk. 
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Name  of  tho  Bank.  Location  &  P.  O. 

Kew  Yurk  Traders'  Bank  of 

Wasbirii;toii  County N.  Granville. . .  Henry  C.  Tanner 

Northern  Bink  of  N.  York. .  Madrid Houghton  &,  Co 

Northern  Exchange  Bank. . .  Brasher  Falls..  Houghton  A  Go.  •« 

Northern  Canal  Bank Fort  Ann Henry  C.  Tanner 

Ogdensburg  Bank Ogdensburg  . .  Albany  City  Bank 

Oliver  Lee  &.  Co.*s  Bonk .. . .  Buffido Albany  City  Bank 

Oneida  B.ink Utica Albany  City  Bank 

Oneida  Vallev  Bank Oneida New  York  State  Bank 

Onondaga  Couuty  Bank. . . .  Syracuse New  York  State  Bank. ..... 

Ontario  Bunk Canandaigua . .  Albany  City  Bank 

Ontario  Branch  Bank Utica Albany  City  Bank 

Otsego  C  •unty  B:uik Cooperstown . .  Mechanics'  &.  Farmers'  Bkok. 

Oswego  County  Bank Meridian. Washburn  ^  Co 

Palmyra  lUnk Newark Albany  City  Bank 

Patchin  Bank BuflBilo New  York  State  Bank 

PhcDnix  Bank  of  Bainbridgc.  Bainbridgc Charles  Sanford 

Pine  Plains  Bank Pine  Plains. . .  Henry  Shelden  <&  Co 

Powell  Bank Newburg American  Exchange  Bank. . . 

Pratt  B.ink Buffalo Bank  of  Albany 

Prattsville  Bank Prattsville ....  American  Exchange  Bank. • . 

Putnam  County  Bank Fanners'  Mills.  Washburn  <&  Co 

Putnam  Valley  Bank Peeks'kill,  P.  0.  Washburn  <fe  Co 

Quassaick  Bank Newburg Merchants'  Exchange  Bank. . 

Rochest'.T  Bank Rochester Mechanics'  &.  Farmers'  Bank. 

Rochester  City  Bauik Rochester Albany  City  Bank 

Rome  Exchange  Bank Rome. New  York  State  Bank 

SacketV  Harbor  Bank Sackets' Har'r .  New  York  State  Bank 

Salt  Sprin<r4  Bank Syracuse Henry  Dwight,  Jr 

Saratoga  County  Bank Waterford. . . .  Pepoon  A  Hoffman 

Schenectady  Bank Schenectady . .  Commercial  Bank  of  Albaoj . 

Schoharie  County  Bank.. . . .  Schoharie.. . . .  Bank  of  Albany 

Seneca  County  Bauk Waterloo Albany  City  Bank 

State  B*k  at  Sacket's  Harbor. Sacket's  Har'r.  Henry  D wight,  Jr 

State  Bank  at  Saugertics. . .  Saugerties. . . .  Anthony  Lane 

Steuben  Ciunty  Bank Bath John  Thompson 

Suffolk  County  Bank  ......  Sag  Harbor. . .  Metropolitan  Bank.. 

Sullivan  County  Bank Monticello. . . .  North  River  Bank 

Syracuse  City  JBank Syracuse Albany  City  Bank 

liners'  Biuk Catskill American  Exchange  Bank. . . 

The  Oity  Bank.  O.-^wego. . . .  Oswego Albany  Exchange  Bank 

Tompkin:}  County  Bank ....  Ithaca Albany  City  Bank 

Ulster  County  Bank Kingston. Merchants'  Exchange  Bank.  • 

Unadilla  Bank Unadilla William  Watson  A  Co 

Unbn  Bank  of  Sullivan  Ca.  Monticello. . . .  Morford  &  Vermilye 

Utica  City  Bank Utica New  York  State  Bank 

Valley  Bank Boonville Washburn  dbCo A 

Village  Bank Randolph  ....  Palmer  <b  Ca f 

Walter  Jo^'h  Bank Buffalo Mechanics'  <&  Farmers'  Bank,  i 

Washington  County  Bank  . .  Gr'nwicb, P.  0.  Commercial  Bank  of  Troy.. .  1 

Warren  County  Bank Johnsburg. . . .  Washburn  A  Co i 

Watertown  Bank  &  Loan  Co.  Watertown. . .  Albany  City  Bank A 

Westchester  County  Bank. .  Peekskill Bank  of  North  America 

Western  Bank  of  Lockport .  Jjockport Commercial  Bank  of  Troy, . . 

Western  Bk,  Washington  Co.  Cambridge  . .     George  W.  Robinson 

White  Pbiins  Bank Naples Phelps  A  ScoveL 

White's  Bank  of  Buffalo Buffalo New  York  State  Bank ^ 

Williamsburg  City  Bank  . . .  Williamsburg.  Bank  of  State  of  New  Y'ork.  IS 

Wooster  Sherman's  Bank . . .  Watertown . . .   Bank  of  Albany A 

Wyoming  Ci.uuty  Bank Warsaw John  Thompson  ....    JS 

Yates  County  Bank Peun  Yan. Mechanics'  A  Farmera'  Baak.  A 


Jmtmal  q^  BanUrt^,  Curreiuy,  and  Finaiut.  tiS 

HinS  OF  TBI  CfTT  OF  HEW  TOBK. 
UB  ot  uRn  nr  th*  cut  or  iriw  tobe,  THrcB   loc*tio*,  armt,  rAK  talci  or 

Buto.  LnentloD.  CiplUl.  rur.  DliuDnt  d>T*.  Dlildendt. 

Anabi  Eichuge  .     SO  WaU |I,SOO,000  tlOO  Toea.  i  Fnd.  Hay  A  Nor. 

Bink  of  America 18      - !,001,SOO  100  "           "  Jaa.  ±  July, 

Bukof Comnieree...  SS      "  ....  6,000,000  100  "           "  -         - 

Binkof  New  York..  48      "....  1,000,000  BOO  "           "  May  *  Nor. 

Bmk  of  N.  Amerio  .     17      " 1,000.000  100  Wed.  A  Sat.  Jan  4  July. 

Biukof  Republic  ...  I      "....  1.000,000  100  Tae».  A  Prid.  Feb.  A  Aug. 

Bu4i(St»(«ofN.Y.  80      "....  !,000.000  100  "          "  May  4  Nor. 

Bnwij- IflSBowery..  85fl.fl60  *6  Mon.AThur. 

fcwlwijt 836  Broad'y,  600,000  26  Wed.  A  Sat .  "         - 

Boldaa'^A  Droven..  Ii4  Bowery.  500,000  ?G  "  Feb.  4  Aug. 

ChlbuL Chalbam  rq.  100,000  96  Tuci.Allur. 

EltBiMl S70  BroaJy  SOO.dOo  100    Daily Jan.  4  July. 

ftlMn'i MBowery.,  800.000  S6  Tuefc  4  Frid.  Feb.  4  Aag. 

CStj 62  WftU 720,000  46  "           "  May  4  Nor. 

^»»City 

fdtoo- iegPeiTl...  600,000  so  Wef|.4Sat.  May   4  Nor. 

Ilwowicb 408  HudeoD.  800.000  26  Tue».  4  Frid. 

Omen'. t 66  Barclay.. .  800,000  60 

BiMnw. 106  P«arf , ,  600,000  100  Tuea.  4  Frid.  Jan.  4  Joly. 

War 178  Oreca'ch  800,000  60  ' 

EMnbocker. 141  8th  Ar.  (00,000  36 

IwL  Uanuflaetaren'  46  William.  600.000  60  Tae«.4Fnd.  Feb.  4  Aug. 

IbkltUn 40  Wall £,060,000  60  MoaAThur. 

■Uuka'. 88      " 1,440,000  IS  Wed.ASat.  Uay  4  Nor. 

McBtDkinfiAnoo..     88      " 633,000  £5  Tuca.  4  Frid.  "            " 

HetiTradMOJuiB'. , .  MS  Grmd. ,  200.000  S6  Mnn.  4  Thur.  "            " 

Hwcutite. ISlBnMd'y.  eOO.OOD  100  Wed.4Sal.  Jbd.  4  July. 

KmhintB' 43Wa11....  1,490,000  60  Wed.  4  Frid.  June  4  Dee. 

.  HvdaoU' Eichange.  178  Grem'cb  l,2S6,00a  GO  Wed.4Snt.  Jan.  4  July. 

Krtn^iUn. 64  Wall 2,000,000  1 00  Tuea.  4  Frid.  " 

Wceal 86      - 760,000  BO  "           "  April  4  0«t 

S.r.DrjDoek 18aAr.D..,  «SO,«00  80  "          "  Jan.  4  July. 

N.T.  Eicfaange 187  OreeD'ch  260,000  100  "  " 

■mh&irer 187      "  666.000  60  Tuea.  4  Frid.  *■           " 

(^ 222  Fulton..  1,000,000  BO  Wed  4  Sftt.  "            " 

™iSt. 4fll  Broad'y.  422,000  60  Moo.  4  Thui.  "            " 

nopltW 178  Canal . .  412.600  26  Tuae,  4  Frid.  "            " 

rawix. 45  Wall 1,100,000  20  Wed.  4  Sat .  "            " 

«*niU]  Ward !S4  Pearl.. .  600,000  SO  Tubs.  4  Frid  "            " 

J™i«eii> 171  Chatham  400.000  40  "          "  "            " 

"*« Bt  Wall 1.000,000  BO  "           "  May  4  Nor 

Totalcapital •8>,BS4,8S0 

BUFFOIK  BUI  SrSTBH  OF  CHECKISQ  COUNTERFEIT  BILLS, 

Ae  Soffitlk  Uaiik  of  BoEton.  eays  Lbn  Travtltr.  han  devised  &  mellioJ  of  cbecking  to 
*fnil«iienl.  ibe  priasing  of  bud  money.  In  Iheir  fureiea  deputtmeot,  Uiere  nrecuuljr 
{""'ed  from  the  different  banks  in  New  England,  large  Diitnbera  of  ooiinterfeit  billa. 
'«w,or  coune,  are  returned  M  worthier,  but  before  tlili  is  done,  k  deacription  ia 
Un  t>!  tneh.  irith  the  tlMmc  of  the  depositor,  which  by  bank  laws  ia  alwayi  plaead 
■8u  "blind  of  FHfh  parcel.  On  tlip  tack  of  the  bill  is  marked  Ihe  date  and  a  refer- 
^Itttcr,  and  the  bill  I?  then  returned.  Should  it  again  be  put  in  circulation.  Ida 
pnoavho  receirea  it  Hm  but  to  call  nt  tlie  Sutn>1k  Bank,  and  be  canaeecrtniB 
*i*^  whoM  hand*  it  hu  (wseed,  and  obtipe  the  party  to  make  it  good,  the  record 
^  Ibi  Bank  bi-io!.'  i-ufEcu-rit  tvidcnce  to  force  redemption.  In  rontt  fa"en  where  then* 
>W«rfeili  nrc  put  in  circulntirin  after  orre  pa^iring  through  ihu  SutTiilk  Bank,  tlia 
"lliiiiiii  is  nrci'ti-ntnl.  In  eomn  ea«ei,  howerer,  llio  bill  is  pewed  knowing  it  to  b* 
fmUna,M>dir«kmwDf  otM  fnrtstMe  irhere  •mtnpaid  tanlimM  tkariauaedhA 
l«lB«toto 


8M 


Jowmal  cfBanMng^  Currmcy^  Mnd  JViimy, 


RBTSHUS  OF  TIB  UIITBD  KIICHN)M  II  TBIETT  TBA18. 

A  British  ParliameDUry  paper,  recenilj  published,  furaishes  the  mat«riala  Ibr 
following  table,  showing  the  aDoual  reveoue  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  (b 
yean  from  1822  to  1861  inclusive,  together  with  the  surplus  or  deficiency  that  hai 
corred  in  each  year,  and  the  amount  of  taxes  imposed,  and  taxes  repealed.  Thejf 
1828, 1826,  1880,  and  1845  are  those  distinguished  by  the  greatest  reduction  of  & 
In  1828  the  salt-tax  and  assessed  taxen  to  a  large  amount  were  the  articles  cK 
dealt  with;  in  1826,  wine  and  tobacco ;  in  1880,  beer;  and  in  1846,  sugar,  cotton, 

5 lass.    The  years  1840  and  1842  are  those  in  which  the  heaviest  amount  of  new 
ens  were  imposed,  the  addition  of  6  per  cent  to  all  the  existing  cuatoma  and  ea 
duties  having  been  adopted  in  the  former,  and  the  income-tax  m  the  latter.    Of 
the  thirty  years  embraced  in  the  table,  nineteen  exhibit  a  surplus,  and  eUm 
deficiency : — 


Tesr.  Revenue. 

1822 £64,185,748 


1828. 
1824. 
1826. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
1880. 
1881. 
1832. 
1888. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1819. 
1840. 
1841. 
1N2. 
1848. 
1844. 
1846. 
1846. 
1847. 
1348. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 


52,766,664 
64,416,280 
62.847.674 
60,241.408 
60,241,668 
64,104,648 
60,786,682 
50,056,616 
46,424,440 
46,988,765 
46,271,826 
46,509.856 
46,048,668 
48,702,654 
46,476.194 
47.888,460 
47,844,898 
47,567.565 
48,084,359 
46.965,630 
52.582.817 
54.003.753 
58.060,954 
58.790,188 
51.548.284 
58.388,717 
5t.951.749 
52.810.680 
52,233,006 


Snrplat. 

£4,744,518 

4,800,747 

8,888,172 

8,049,156 


8,246,994 
1,711,550 
2,918,672 

*  614,769 
1,518,088 
1.608,156 
1,620,941 
2,180,092 


Defldsnejc 


1.448,304 
8.856.105 
3,817.842 
2.848.306 


2.098.126 
2.578.808 
2.7^8,398 


645,920 
826,676 


•98,858 


865,780 
845,227 
1,512,798 
1,598,971 
2,101,870 
8,979,589 


9,958,884 
T96,419 


rep6UM> 

£2,189,101 

4,060,250 

1,704,724 

8,689,651 

1,978,812 

84,088 

51,998 

126,406 

4,098,965 

1,628,586 

747,264 

l,582,l£8 

2,066,116 

165,877 

1,021,786 

294 

289 

68,418 

1,258,969 

27,170 

1,596,866 

411.8S1 

468,610 

4«585.561 

1,151.790 

644,886 

585,968 

S88.798 

1^10.161 

2,679,864 


£11 
61 

41 
161 

tl 
1 


62n 

•  • 

Ifl 

I 

1 

I 

S,fT4 

6,6tl 

• « 


•  • 


THK  ntSK  BilUII  UW  OF  miiUL 

^e  publii^  below  an  abstract  of  tlie  free  bankii^  law  of  Indiana,  wkh  bat  pi 
WHh  braaAesaf  Uie  LegisUtare  of  Hm^  tate,  aad  bwim  akw.  BytUslaw,] 
iwiw»«%lobe«ct»^tyg»i«aMe>tMKilwiKiM.yefwYerk,KasitoAy«aai 
i^KaMa  sImIbs,  with  a  epecit  basia,  m  adkiitm,  of  1S|  pv  mbL 

iMr  etetMDs  aAtikoraw  tW  iteto  aadifeon  to  Ankk  aoficMaft  1 
w)^  Ims  waater^pa.  and  of  &•  wal  ^fiMiiirtMi  fiom  m 
Mkm.  to  a*w«nt»MH  whIuh  to  4o  Ibimiisi  oate  tlua  act; 
toaibmt  amsciatina  aaa^.  li*««v«r.  faraisli  ttev  own  pktos,  dies,  Ae«  all  of  i 
«re  to  W  bsft  ia  li^  aMtor'e  c^mjy ;  aad  tW 

iwr  sMk  lunk  i4att  asa  pav  ««t  mc  moBtrt  aoua  kas  tWa  6rt  Mian, 
^  Wto;  w  stoOl  i»  MM  kitts  less  tkM  fii« 

aCilftwMeasHM.    IVefiftL^ 

<^  MMM  atMfci  w^kk dtoA  temital 

«4 
6« 


ioeh  bans  to  be  any  XJoiied  States  indebtedness,  or  Indiana,  as  pay  interest  semi- 

aoQQall^  €r  oftener,  and,  except  as  to  that  of  Indiana,  the  same  shall  produce  at  the 

rate^  01  Bx  per  cent  per  annum,  and  that  of  Indiana  five  per  cent ;  nor  shall  the 

aaditor  take  any  such  stock  at  a  rate  above  its  par  or  market  value.    By  section  7, 

■QCh  bank  (after  signing  and  executing  Buch  blank  notes  as  to  make  them  obligatory 

Vomiasory  notes,  payable  on  demand  at  its  place  of  business  in  the  state)  is  author- 

lasd  to  loan  and  circulate  the  same  as  money,  according  to  the  usual  rules  of  baok- 

iBg.    Section  8  prescribes  the  manner  of  protesting  notes  of  such  bank  as  shall  fail 

to  redeem  its  notes  in  United  States  money  when  demanded  during  business  hours; 

aod  aathorizes  the  auditor  in  such  case  to  redeem  all  notes  of  said  bank  out  of  stocks 

bdd  in  trust  by  him.    Section  9  authorizes  the  auditor  to  give  such  banks  powers 

sf  attorney  to  receive  interest  or  dividends  on  stock  transferred  to  him  in  trust,  to  be 

Silied  to  their  own  use — revoking  such  powers  when  their  notes  are  failed  to  be 
eemed,  or  when  the  principal  of  such  stocks  becomes  an  insufficient  security.    By 
wctioQ  10,  all  such  bank  notes  must  bear  on  their  face,  "Secured  by  the  pledge  of 
public  stocks.**     Section  1 1  gives  further  remedy  on  failure  to  redeem  bank-notes  on 
(Wmsod.    Section  12  exempts  the  state  from  liability  to  pay  any  such  bank  bills, 
beyood  the  proper  application  of  securities  pledged  with  the  auditor  for  their  re- 
WDption.    It  also  limits  the  bank  to  a  certain  place  for  carrjing  on  its  business — 
where  its  biUs  are  made  payable.    Section  14  allows  the  auditor  to  draw  on  the 
tnasurj  for  the  expense  of  printing  the  blank  notes,  and  to  charge  and  receive  from 
the  banks  receiving  such  notes  an  amount  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  treasury,  the 
amoimt  to  be  just  and  reasonable.    Section  16  provides  for  destroying  plates,  dbc., 
of  broken  banks.     By  section  17,  any  number  of  persons  may  associate  to  establish 
a  bank  under  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  but  the  aggregate  of  their  capital  stock  shall 
Bot  be  less  than  $50,000;  and  section  22  gives  them  the  power  to  increase  their 
capital  and  the  number  of  their  associates  from  time  to  time.     Section  18  requires  a 
certificate  to  be  filed  by  such  bank,   designating  its  name,  Ac, ,    Section  20  embraces 
the  various  powers  of  such  banks,  of  discounting,  receiving  deposits,  buying  and  sell- 
>og  gold,  die.,  of  loaning  money  on  personal  security  at  a  rate  not  over  six  per  cent 
per  annum,  (which  they  may  discount  and  take  in  advance  of  the  sum  loaned.)     The 
■hares  are  deemed  personal  property  and  are  transferable,  Ac     Every  shareholder, 
by  lection  25,  shall  be  liable  in  his  individual  capacity  for  any  contract  of  such 
bank,  to  an  amount  over  and  above  bis  stock  equal  to  the  amount  of  his  shares  of  such 
ftock.   Section  26  authorizes  such  bank  to  hold,  purchase  and  convey  real  estate  for 
its  use  m  transacting  business ;  or  such  as  shall  be  mortgaged  to  It  in  security  for 
OMDeya  doe  it ;  or  conveyed  to  it  in  satisfaction  of  debts  previously  contracted  in  the 
conrse  of  its  dealings ;  or  such  as  it  shall  purchase  at  sales,  under  judgments,  decrees 
or  mortgages  held  by  such  bank.    Section  27  provides  for  a  semi-annual  newspaper 
IMiblication  of  a  full  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  association,  under  oath  of  the  pre- 
sident and  cashier,  each  item  of  which  is  specified  in  the  section  mentioned.    Section 
28  defines  the  penalty  for  a  violation  of  the  preceding  section.     By  section  80,  a  list 
of  the  shareholders  of  such  bank  shall  be  med  in  the  clerk's  office,  in  the  county  in 
which  the  bank  is  situated,  and  also  in  the  state  auditor's  office,  semi-annually.    By 
*^on  81,  no  bill  of  less  denomination  than  $500  will  be  made  payable  elsewhere 
^  at  the  bank's  usual  place  of  business.    Section  83  provides  for  12^  per  cent  in 
specie  to  be  kept  on  hand,  on  the  amount  of  the  bills  in  circulation.    Section  34  makes 
"^  act  in  force  from  and  after  the  1st  of  June. 


BASKS  15  lUINOIS. 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Campbell,  Auditor  of  the  State  of  minois,  has  furnished  a  state- 
^s&t  of  the  organization  of  the  following  banks  in  that  State : — 

Capital. 

JJnins  Bank  of  Chicago .• $6  0,000 

Qirk's  Exchange  Bank,  Springfield 100,000 

•^Rhaots'  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  Chicago 100,000 

Th«  following  certificates  have  been  filed,  but  as  yet  no  securities  have  been  de- 
POiilsd  by  the  said  associations : — 
you  xxvn. — NO.  II.  15 
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The  Bank  of  Peru,  Peru $200,000  OO 

The  niiDois  River  Bank,  of  Taylor  &  Ooffing,  Peru. 260,000  OO 

The  Belvidere  Bank,  Belvidere 76,000  09 

The  Prairie  SUte  Bank,  Washington,  Tazwell  Co. 600.000  OO 

The  Quincy  City  Bank,  Quincy 1,000,000  OO 

Commercial  Bank,  Chicago 62.000  OO 

Geneva  Bank,  Geneva 100,000  OO 

Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Quincy 600,000  OO 

Stephenson  County  Bank,  Freeport 60,000  OO 

The  City  Bank,  Chicago 60,000  OO 

Rock  Island  Bank,  Rock  Island 60,000  OO 

Marine  Bank  of  Chicago,  No.  2 600,000  OO 

Stock  Security  Bank,  Danville 60,000  OO 

Bank  of  North  America,  Chicago. 1,000,000  OO 

TOTAL. 

Amount  of  Capital  Stock $4,627,000  (K> 

Amount  of  Securities  deposited 892,094  ft  1 

Value  of  Securities  deposited 210,192  S  S 

Amount  of  circulating  notes  issued    189,876  OO 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


THE  AGRICULTURE  iJVD  MiJVUFACTURES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Hon.  Hieam  Bell,  in  a  speech  recently  made  in  Congress,  g^uped  many  inter- 
esting facts  in  relation  to  agricultural  and  manufacturing  productions  of  the  countiy. 
The  amount  of  capital  employed  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States  be  etated  li 
•1,281,829,919.    Thus:— 


Acres  of  land  improved. .  $1,120,420,000 

Yal.  of  farming  implem'ts.  161,820,278 

Value  of  live  stock 622,706,238 

Bushels  of  wheat 88.839,884 

Bushels  of  com 147,896,618 

Tobacco,  pounds  of 41,971,949 

Ginned  cotton,  bales,  400 

lbs.  each 49,484,280 

Wool,  pounds  of 16,726,889 

Wine,  gallons  of 141,226 

Butter,  pounds  of 81,220,228 


Cheese,  pounds  of $6,1 92,075 

Hay,  tons  of 68,026,920 

Hemp,  water-rotted,  tons.  2,084,440 

Flax-seed,  bushels  of 464,20S 

Mdple  sugar,  pounds  of.. .  1,966,666 
Cane  su^ar,  hogsheads  of 

1,000  lbs 16,932,200 

Value  of  home  manufact*s.  27,626,646 

Hemp,  dew-rotted 9,949,120 


Total $1,281,829,919 

In  this  calculation  he  estimated  the  improved  land  at  $10  per  acre,  the  wheat  at 
80  cents  per  bushel,  the  com  at  26  cents,  the  tobacco  at  6  cents  a  pound,  the  cottoo  at 
6  cents,  the  wool  at  30  cents,  the  wine  at  $1  per  gallon,  the  butter  at  10  cents  a  pound, 
the  cheese  at  6  cents,  the  hay  at  $5  a  ton,  the  water-rotted  hemp  at  8  cents  a  pound, 
the  flaxseed  at  80  cents  per  bushel,  the  maple  sugar  at  6  cents  per  pound,  the  cane 
sugar  at  6  cents,  and  the  dew-rotted  hemp  at  8  cents.  Some  of  the  items  are  carious, 
thus  :— 

The  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  is  given  at  104,799,680;  do.  of  com,  691,586,068. 
The  pounds  of  tobacco  at  199,532,697.  Gin  cotton,  2.475,214  bales.  Founds  of  wool, 
62,422,797.  Pounds  of  butter,  812,202,286.  Pounds  of  cheese,  108,184,686.  The 
largest  crop  in  the  aggregate,  as  will  be  seen,  is  com.  It  yields  upwards  of 
$147,000,000. 

With  regard  to  manufactures  we  have  this  information : — Entire  capital  ioTested  io 
the  various  manufactures  of  the  United  States  on  the  1st  of  June,  1860,  not  includii^ 
establishments  producing  the  annual  value  of  less  than  $600 — $680,000,000. 
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Tilneof  rawmaterial 1660,000,000 

AmooDt  paid  for  labor. . .   240,000,000 


$1,820,000,000 

Valne  of  manufactures. 11,020,300,000 

Number  of  bands  employed 1,050.000 

Manufactured  bj  eacn  person  |97l 

These  figures  of  course  are  not  strictly  accurate,  but  they  are  probably  as  nearly  so 
ai  possible. 


PRODUCTIOH  OF  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Census  of  the  United  States  furnishes  the  annexed 

Uhie,  showing  the  number  of  sheep  and  pounds  of  wool  produced  in  each  of  the  States 

ind  Territories  of  the  Union,  according  to  the  census  of  1850:^ 

Sheep.  Lbs.  of  wool. 

110,333        109,897 

99,098        131,374 

91,256        182,696 


Stales.  Sbeep.  Lbs.  of  wool. .  States. 

Maine 440.943     1,362,986  J  Louisiana .. 

New  Hampshire...      884,766     1,108,476    Texas 


Vermont 919,992  8,410,993 

Kassachufetts 188,651  685,136 

Rhode  Island 44,296  129,692 

Connecticut 174,181  497,454 

KewYork 3,464.241  10,070,301 

New  Jersey 160,488  876,396 

Pennsjlvania 1,822.357  4,481,670 

Delaware 27,603  67,768 

Maryland 177,902  480,226 

Dii  of  Columbia...  160  626 

Virginia 1,811,004  2,860,765 

North  Carolina 696,249  970,738 

South  Carolina. 281,764  487,223 

G€orgia. 660,436  990,019 

Florida 23,311  28,247 

^bama 871,800  667,118 

Miasisaippi 804,929  669,619 


Arkansas 

Tennessee 811,687     1,364,378 

Kentucky 1,070,308     2,283,686 

Ohio 8,937,086  10.111,288 

Michigan 746,435     2,048,283 

Indiana. 1,122,493     2,610,287 


Illinois 

Missouri 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

California. 

Minnesota  Territ'y. 
Oregon  Territory.. 
Utah  Territory . . . 
New  Mexico 


894,043     2,160,118 
766,309     1,615,860 


149.960 

124,892 

17,674 

80 

15,382 

8,262 

377,271 


878,898 

268,968 

5,520 

86 

29,686 

9,222 

82,901 


Total 21,671,806  62,417,287 


WHALE  nSHERT  IN  THE  REGIONS  ABOUT  BEHRING'S  STRAITS. 

On  the  22d  of  March,  1852,  the  United  States  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  calling 
Qpon  the  Secretary  of  the  Nary  "  to  communicate  to  the  Senate  his  opinion  of  tbt  ex- 
pediency of  a  reconnoissance  of  the  routes  of  navigation  in  the  northern  seas,  and  the 
^^luna  and  Japan  seas,  and  whether  any  vessels  belonging  to  the  service  can  be  used 
^that  purpose;  and  also,  what  would  be  the  expense  of  such  a  reconnoissance.*' 

Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  under  date  of  April  6th,  1862,  in  reply  to  the  Senate's 

fwolution,  has  extracted  from  the  files  of  the  Navy  Department,  a  carefully  prepared 

^^^CQssion  of  the  subject  by  Lieutenant  Maury,  the  able  and  efficient  Superintendent 

^  the  tfational  Observatory  at  "Washington.    From  the  reliable  statements  of  Lienten- 

utMAUK^,  we  make  the  following  extract  touching  the  value  and  importance  of  the 

vhale  fishery  in  the  Anadir,  Ochotsk,  and  Arctic  seas,  as  the  whaling  grounds  in  the 

^oos  about  Behring's  Straits  are  called. 

*  Id  the  summer  of  1848,  Captain  Roys,  of  the  whaleship  *  Superior,'  penetrated  the 
^ie  ocean  throagh  Behring's  Straits,  and  encountered  in  his  adventurous  pursuit  all 
the  dangers  of  an  unknown  and  Polar  sea.  He  was  successful  in  his  enterprise,  filling 
«•  «hip  with  oil  in  a  few  weeks.  Influenced  by  the  rep<»rt  which  he  brought  back  as 
^  the  abundance  of  whales,  owners  in  the  United  States  fitted  out  a  large  fleet  for 
tl^oae  grounds,  and  in  1 849,  Captain  Roys  was  followed  by  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
**1  oi  whale- ships,  each  vessel  (said  to  be)  worth  on  the  average,  with  her  outfit, 
930,000,  and  manned  by  thirty  able  bodied  seamen  each.  This  fleet  took  that  season 
^^350  barrels  whale  oil,  and  2,481,600  pounds  of  bone. 


stn 
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"In  the  summer  of  1860,  there  went  up  a  whaling  fleet  of  one  htmclred  i 
four  American  Teasels,  manned  as  above  and  of  a  like  average  value.  Thii 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  left  for  their  pursuits  in  those  inhospitable  regit 
243,680  barrels  whale  oil.  and  8,664,000  pounds  of  bone. 

"  In  the  current  year  (1851)  there  went  up  a  fleet  of  about  one  hundred  a 
fiV^e  American  vessels ;  but  their  returns  have  not  been  received ;  partial  ac< 
wreck  and  disaster  only  have  reached  us.    They  are  startling. 

•*  The  lives  and  property  at  stake  there,  for  the  two  years  for  which  we  hi 
plete  returns,  may  thus  be  stated : — 

1849.    Number  of  American  seamen... 4,650 

Value  of  ships  and  outfits $4,650,000 

Value  of  oil  takea 2,606,610 

Value  of  booe 814,1 12 

IS,^ 

1860.    Number  of  American  seamen. 4,820 

Value  of  ships  and  outfits 14,320,000 

Value  of  oil  taken- 3,761,201 

Value  of  bone  taken.. 1,260,630 

9,8- 

Total  ships  in  two  years 299 

Total  seamen 8,970 

Value  of  ships  and  cargoes 1 1 7,4 

''The  losses  during  the  year  1851  have  been  unprecedented,  so  far  as  hei 
No  less  than  seven  sail  of  this  fine  fleet  of  1851 — tne  Honqua,  the  New  Bed 
Arabella,  the  America,  the  Armata,  the  Mary  Mitchell,  and  the  Henry  Tho 
have  been  wrecked  there  and  left  behind  as  monuments  of  the  dangers  whi 
these  hardy  mariners  in  their  adventurous  callin^f.  There  are  reports  of  otk 
and  wrecks :  these  are  certain ;  and  though  several  of  them  were  lost,  not  o 
but  otherwise,  yet  these  are  enough  to  tell  of  imperfect  hydrography,  and  to 
national  importance  of  looking  to  it ;  for  it  may  oe  so  that,  in  case  of  loss  ii 
the  knowledge  of  a  sheltered  anchorage  near,  and  which  a  survey  would  giv 
have  prevented  the  exposure  to  the  ice  which  induced  the  loss. 

**  All  our  Commerce  with  what  is  called  '  the  East '  is  not  so  valuable  as  thL 
1849  and  1850.'* 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS  OF  YIROIfflA 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  tho  House  of  Delegates,  the  Secretar 
Commonwealth  recently  communicated  to  that  body  a  statistical  table  of  the 
tural  productions,  <&&,  in  Virginia,  compiled  and  arranged  from  the  censoa 
from  which  the  following  tabular  statement  is  derived : — 


▲OEKS  07   LAND  IN  FAaVS. 


Divisions. 
Trans-  Alleghany . . . 

Valley 

Piedmont 

Tide- Water 

Total 


Improved. 
1,965,040 
1,680,359 
4,847.767 
2,467,079 

10,360,136 


Unimproved. 
6,964.536 
8,187,789 
4,045,099 
2,604,882 


Ci 
o 

f49 

51 

72 

4S 


16,792,206        $216 


LIVB  STOCK. 


Horses. 

Trans- Alleghany 92,442 

Valley 67,932 

Piedmont 83,488 

Tide-Water 88,630 

Total 272,893 


Ames  At 

Mules. 
1,968 
869 
7,651 
11,095 


Milch 

Cows. 

112.850 

53,925 

90.518 

60,326 


Working 
Oxen. 

14,550 
1,633 

37,678 

85,662 


21,483        817,619         89,618 
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TnoB- Alleghany 

Valley ..., 

Piedmont....... 

TWe-Water 


Sheep. 
689,469 
189,212 
888,878 
148,460 


Bwioe. 
586,816 
244,866 
601,849 
447,828 


Total. 


1,810^04         1,829,848 

FaoDUCB  Diraiiro  ths  TSAa  endwo  junk  1,  1860. 


ValaeofllTeitock. 
$9,868,824 

6.696,860 
10.687,646 

6,419,980 

$88,666,669 


Wheat.  Rye.  Indian  Corn. 

Trane-AUeghanj. boflhela        1,289,246  168,661        9.486,898 

Valley 8.771,666  166,766        4,182,284 

Piedmont 4.816.768  106,876  11,696,762 

Tide-Water 1,886,168  19,289        9,892,986 


OaU. 
8,448,641 
1,862,616 
8,669,411 
1,728,681 


TotaL 11,212,626        468,980      86,264,819      10,179,149 


Tnuu-Alleghanj. . . .  .pounds 

Valley 

PiedffioQt 

^M^Water. ! 


Tobacco. 

224,717 

622,246 

64,286,346 

1,608,919 


WooL 

1,290,472 

620,706 

721,099 

827,889 


Batter. 
4,157,866 
2,292.286 
8,148,091 
1,496,046 


Cheeae 
290,629 

98,469 
110,791 

41,418 


ToUl 


•  • 


66,308,227         2,860,766       11,089,879        486,292 
Value  of  home  nuule    Value  of  animala 


Trans- Alleghany. 

Valley 

Piedmont 

Tide- Water..... 


Total. 


manufactures. 

$792,809 

288,466 

784,488 

845,600 

$2,166,812 


alaughtifred. 
$1,676,699 
1,272,868 
2.682,908 
1,921,016 

$7,602,986 


EXPORTS  A5D  IMPORTS  OF  6ALE5A. 


*nie  following  statement,  derived  from  an  authentic  source,  shows  the  quantity  and 
▼line  of  principal  exports  from  Galena,  HU  for  the  year  1861,  and  also  the  amount 
*od  Tilue  of  lumber  received  at  Galena,  during  the  same  period : — 

KXrOBTS  FROM  OALDTA  19   1861. 


,    Artidea.  QuaatUy. 

l^ Ihe.  88,082,190 

Wow: bbla.         89,886 

Corn bush. 

Oats 

Barley 

Wheat 

in 

Beana 

^luaeei..*. 

Pork bbls. 

^ Iba.       

5»eoo 812.668 

Better. 87,618 

^  total  amount  and  value 
^  >B  follows:— 


24,090 

69,629 

42,781 

860 

890 

14,000 

610 

26 

8,186 

126,000 


Value. 

$1,417,861 

127,672 

8,481 

14,907 

21,872 

210 

196 

8,400 

767 

26 

47.776 

12,600 

86,266 

10,862 


Articles. 

Lime bbls. 

Com  Meal 

E^gs doz 

Hides  and  skins. 

Horses 

Neat  cattle. 

Sheep 

Hoga 

Soap bxs. 

Caudles^ 

Beef .bbls. 

Hay tuns 

Total  value 


Quantitj. 

1,168 

171 

22,880 

9,326 

800 

1,600 

600 

260 

900 

1,200 

82 

76 


Value. 

$992 

842 

2,288 

14,126 

40,000 

80,000 

750 

1,600 

2,022 

8,800 

884 

600 


$1,800,868 

of  lumber,  Ac^  received  at  Galena,  for  the  year  1861, 


Lumber  . . . . 

Laths 

Shingles  . . . . 
Long  timber. 
Wood 


feet 
No. 


.  feet 
.cords 


Quantitj. 

6,086,684 

89,100 

2,470,600 

12,812 

4,246 


Value. 

$60,866 

2,460 

7,411 

616 

12,786 
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IMPOBTATIOir  OF  BREAOSTUFFS  IHTO  fiBEAT  BEmiS. 

run,:it  i«ch  iti»,r»o)i  Isis  to  lS5l,'istLi>ivi:. 

Yo«,  Fromlnluid.  From  Brit.  CalDDkL  From  olber  putt   Tot* 

1B16 qosrtera  821.19S  "'  

1816 873,866 

1817 8S6.861 

1818 1,804.133 

1819 967.680 

ISaO. 1,416,123 

1821 , I,83t816 

1882 1,063,089 

18J8. 1,628,168 

18M. 1 ,884.000 

1826 £,30^.962       S6,069        962^718      8,1 

1889. I,693,B92       " 

1887 2,828.460 

1828 2,828,590 

I82fl 8,807,244 

1880. 2,216,621 

1881 8.429,182 

1832 2,990,787 

1838. 2,737,441 

1884 2,792,668 

1836. 8,879.438 

1886. 8,968,272 

1837. 8,030.293 

1838 8.474.302 

1889 !,S48.I61 

1840 2,327.782 

1841 8,866,625 

1842. 2,083,800 

1848 2,721,400 

1844 2,480,800 

1846 2,992,800 

1*48 1,826,000 

1847 879,9U0 

1848 1,827,000 

1849 1,176,000 

1880. 1,810,600 

1861 1,186,160 


85 

833.041 

3 

819,203 

26,877 

1,776,863 

66,618 

3,474.061 

14.267 

1,893,266 

40.897 

1.300.963 

40.916 

216,738 

33,439 

102,866 

209 

63,482 

609,147 

96,069 

962.718 

80.600 

2,818,830 

2,660,310 

1,272,396 

7.836 

79.834 

2,366,412 

S26.840 

8,316,780 

868,433 

117.746 

836,624 

66.829 

492,071 

26.016 

896,189 

18,661 

626,<i32 

19.060 

1,806.870 

19,479 

1,616,260 

4,673.860 

178.828 

8.811,694 

208,383 

3,378.699 

247,137 

3,476,970 

146.647 

1,399,778 

297,928 

8.794,367 

813,439 

2,118,707 

431.076 

4,480,308 

648.4  SI 

11.769,728 

229.313 

7,136.883 

210,610 

10,618,388 

128,633 

9,134,320 

9,773,733 

COMPARITITB  COBIMEBCE  OF  POBTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  give  b«lo«  official  tables  of  the  value  of  foreign  «lnl  domeatic  eipoi 

the  aeren  principal  commercial  cities  of  iIjh  Uiui<'!l  f?lLitt<>,  also  &  compkratii 

meot  nf  the  value  of  importa  into  the  eame,  all  io  each  quarter,  of  the  j«a 

I860  to  1863:— 


BoatoD.... 

(687,640 

e362,146 

(698,891 

(500,587 

(580.01 8 

He*  Torfc. 

6,766,416 

2,809,668 

4,198,673 

2,083.810 

8.487,626 

Philadel'a  . 

20,260 

10,061 

122,447 

12S,403 

24,007 

64,493 

63,397 

19.966 

76,088 

MobUe.... 

69,807 

61,207 

176,671 

40,803 

104,468 

$i,iStfi4.i    UAWfiii  (B,l<«.«la   ^3,867,368   (8,192,180      $ 
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A  OOMPIEATITB 

1850. 

3d  quarter. 

Bo6ton....  11,890,860 
New  York.  13,864,937 
Philadera .  986,200 
Baltimore  .      1,581,469 


Charleston.. 
N.Orleans. 
Mobile.. , . . 


2,704,988 
8,181,607 
2,661,816 


or  Domsno  xxpoetb  moM  ths 

18dl.  18)0.  18§1. 

3d  quartor.  4lh  quarter.  4th  quarter. 

13,808,004  12,898,609  $8,741,791 

19,476,164  12,370,816  18,640,781 

1,462,600  1,821,816  l;421,824 

1,706,686  1,429,101  1,469,990 

921,686  8,689,604  1,998,690 

6,861,080  10,708,127  10,636,117 

1,661,761  2,724,700  1,641,876 


FOLLOwnro  mmion. 

mi.      18a. 

1st  quarter.       1st  quarter. 
11,686,801     12,761,602 


1,208,089       1,288,067 


6,919,460      4,622,620 
19,104,084     16,022,887 


$80,721,761  $88,781,671  $84,486,672  $89,860,469  $27,911,884  $24,694,616 


A  COXPAEATITE  STATEMENT  OF  THE 

18^0.  18§1. 

3d  quarter.  3d  quarter. 

Boston.....    $7,880,117  $9,096,182 

New  York.    49,266,402  42.2Q7,634 

Phiiadera  .      4,176,770  4,842,691 

Baltimore  .      1,682.281  2,489,640 

CSiarlestcn.         546,686  713,986 

N.Orleans.      1.417,902  1,618,496 

Mobile 89,601  77,231 


VALUE   OF   IlfPOBTS   IN   THE 

4th  quarter.  4lh  quarter. 

$6,888,439  $6,010,798 

20,106,910  22,086,714 

2,021,699  2,059,062 


1,386,413 
568,011 

4,538,449 
100,662 


1,884,268 
685,686 

4,848,594 
806,382 


FOLLOWING 

18il. 

Ist  quarter. 
$8,865,748 
42,567,960 

4,451,688 


•  •  •  •  • 


688,805 
4,116,694 


DISTRICro. 

18i!. 

1st  quarter. 
$8,161,868 
82,110,000 

4,612,098 

•  ••■•••• 

871.016 
8,855,616 


$65,009,509  $61,084,7 10  $34,600,488  $87,881,870  $60,180,845  $48,600,487 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

A  return,  as  nearly  as  the  same  can  be  furnished,  of  the  number  of  slaves  embarked 
OQ  the  eoast  of  Africa,  and  landed  in  Cuba  and  Brazil,  in  each  year  from  1842  to  the 
^t  date  to  which  the  accounts  extend : — 


Tiir. 

1842.. 
'848.. 
1844.. 
1845.. 
184«.. 
1847.. 
1848.. 
1849.. 
1850.. 
1851.. 


ODBA. 


Number. 
8,680 
8,000 
10,000 
1,300 
419 
1,460 
1,600 
8,700 
8,600 
5,000 


Tear. 

1842. 

isia. 

1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1860. 
1851. 


BRAZIL. 


Number 
17,486 
19,095 
22.849 
19.463 
50,824 
56,172 
60,000 
64.000 
28,000 
8.287 


IMPORT  OF 

From. 
Africa. 

Angostura. 

BoeDos  Ajrea. 

"  kips. 

"  salted 

"  horse. 

^itish  Provinces 

Calcutta,  <kc. 

California. 

Cirthageoa 

Ceotral  America. 

Cork, 

^^"»ooa...  !!...!.*!! 

Ohili..  


HIDES  INTO  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 


-    was. 

}fP»yra  and  Porto  Cabello. . 

J'^erpool 

I«iKlit 


No. 
75,816 

267,547 

862,004 

11,886 

47,769 

17,182 

21 

4,788 

2.791 

82,022 

23,828 

67.102 

1,568 

122 

84,786 

2,257 

160 


M 


U 


From. 

Maracaibo , 

Maranham  and  Para.. 

Mexico. , 

Rio  Grande 

salted.. . . 

horse.. . . 

Rio  Janeiro 

Smyrna. 

West  Indies. 

Coastwise. 

To  Dealers. 

New  Orleana 

Southern  States 

Texas.. 


No. 

26,870 

12,824 

16,189 

94,951 

6,686 

3,006 

27,817 

100 

18,840 

26,660 

97,016 

81,060 

21,876 

28,946 


Total— 1851 1,842,598 

1860 1,486,119 

1849 l,VL'{,\&fi 


II 


u 
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U6HT  Olf  CAPE  WILL0U6HBY;  KilVGAROO  ISLAHP. 

Dbpartmimt  or  Statk,  WAiBinoTOHt  July  17, 18S3. 
The  annexed  notice  to  mariners,  transmitted  to  this  Department  by  the  Uoited 
States  Consul  at  London,  to  whom  it  was  officially  coommnicated  by  the  Ixvds  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty,  is  published  for  general  information : — 

UQHT  ON  CAPK  WILLOUGHBT,  KANGABOO  ISLAND,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

Colonial  Skcrbtary'i  Offick,  Adklaids,  December  2t,  18S1. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  by  the  authority  of  his  Excellency,  the  Lieutenant-OoTerD* 
or,  that  on  and  after  the  10th  January,  1862,  the  light  in  the  Sturt  Light-house,  latdy 
erected  on  Cape  Willoughby,  Kangaroo  Island,  wi&  be  exhibited  from  sonset  to  sun- 
rise. 

This  Light-house  is  situated  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  Kangaroo  Island,  m  latt- 
tude  35°  49'  20"  South,  longitude  188°  13'  30"  East,  and  is  a  Revolying  light,  tp- 
pearing  at  regular  intervals  of  one-and-a-half  minutes. 

This  light  is  elevated  241  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  can  be  seen  24  naoti- 
cal  miles,  illuminating  259  degrees  of  a  circle,  from  N.  bv  W.  |  W.,  round  to  S.  W.  bj 
W.  I  W.  By  his  Excellency's  commano, 

CHARLES  8TUBT,  ColonUl  Secralary. 

HEW  UGHT  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  OF  CHRISTIAJfIA  nOBD. 

RoTAL  NoRWBoiAir  Maeins  Dkfartm SKT,  CHmiBTlAinA,  JhBM  & 

As  the  present  coal-light  on  Foerder,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Christiania  Fiord,  wiB, 
in  the  course  of  the  summer,  be  replaced  by  a  fast  lens-light  of  the  first  class,  notiet 
is  hereby  given  that  in  the  course  of  twelve  or  fourteen  days  the  said  light  will  b^ 
placed  ISO  elU  (360  feet)  south  of  the  present  light-house,  about  190  above  the  le?d 
of  the  sea.  The  light  on  this  place  will  be  equally  visible,  as  from  its  present  site,  to 
those  vessels  coming  from  sea,  and  seeking  the  Christiania  Fiord ;  only  in  cases  of 
vessels  within  F(i>rder,  coming  west  of  the  Fuglehuk  Light,  will  the  light  on  FoBrdtf 
be  invisible,  in  consequence  of  the  high  ground  north  of  the  light 

Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  period  when  the  new  apparatus  will  be  bghted. 


UTTTUDE  OF  THE  ASTRONOMICAL  STATIONS. 

Coast  Survkt  Statioic,  (KKAm  PxtkisbuksO  Vikoiioa,  JoIj  13,  IBSL 
Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  following  results  of  preliminary  compntatioDt 
of  observations  for  latitude  on  the  western  coast>  made  by  Assistant  Geor^  David- 
•on,  during  his  expedition  with  the  recmnoiEsance  party  of  lieotenant-CommandB^ 
Allen,  from  San  Francisco  southward.  The  longitude  results  will  be  funusbed  aa 
Kwn  as  completed.  I  would  respectfully  request  authority  to  publish  the  present  no- 
tice:— 

ULTrrx'Ps  or  tbs  A^raoxomcAL  stations  at  tbx  skveral  roDrra,  as  Din:uaanu>  bt 

FaCllMlNAXT   OKXaVATIOXS   BT  ASSISTANT    6COa6S    DAVIIKOX,  CXITKD    8TATBS    COU/t 

waviT. 

K»me  i>f  $Utk>a.  General  kwaHtr.  Latitude. 

Santa  Crux Bav  of  Monterer.  California S6=>  67'  M.t" 

San$ini<H>n. San  Simecc  Bar.  **  Sd  S8  S4.4 

San  Li^ui*  Obispo San  Louis  Obispo  Bav.  -  S5  10  S7.ft 

Santa  Barbara Santa  Barbara  Cbanl  »  S4  24  24. t 

Pris^Mrters  Harbor I^cd  of  Santa  Cnia,  -  t\  01  10. f 

San  Pedro San  Pedrv  lUr.  S5  4^  19.« 

Verr  reepecUiillT  Tocrsy  At, 
A.  a  BACOE. 
W.  L>  Be— a>  ActiM  awniay  qf  ttit 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


THE  APPOOrrMSJVT  OF  WHlfiFIJVGERS,  A5D  THEIB  DUTIES,  III  5.  ORLEAHS. 

The  CommoD  GoudcH  of  the  citj  of  New  Orleans  recently  passed  the  following 
'OrdiDSDce  for  the  Appomtment  of  Wharfingers,  and  for  Regulating  the  Duties  of 

^ounef — 

Ul  OIDINIIIOS  FOR  not  APTOHmDOn  OF  WHABFINGXBS,  AKD  BSOULATIirO  TBX  DUmES  OF 

THSSAME. 

SMmoir  1.  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Common  Council,  in  the  month  of 
ibj,  (or  as  soon  after  as  practicable,)  and  every  year  thereafter,  the  following  Whar- 
Sogen  and  Assistants,  who  shall  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties  on  the  first 
lijofjune. 

Ooe  Wharfinger  for  the  steamboats,  steamships,  flats,  etc^  of  the  First  District 

Om  Assistant  Wharfinger  for  all  that  portion  of  the  First  District  from  the  flatboat 
Mig  onto  the  upper  line  of  said  district 

Om  Wharfinger  for  the  whole  of  the  Second  District 

Two  Assistant  Wharfingers  for  the  Second  and  Third  Districts. 

One  Assistant  Wharfinger  for  the  Fourth  District 

Sk.  2.  The  Assistant  Wharfingers  of  the  First  and  Fourth  Districts  shall  make 
■flj  reports  of  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  all  vessels,  flats,  etc.,  with  their  ton- 
Jije,  to  the  Wharfinger  of  the  First  District  The  Assistant  Wharfingers  of  the  Sec- 
Uttd  Third  Districts  shall  also  report  in  same  manner  to  the  Wharfinger  of  the 
^NQod  District 

Sio.  8.  It  shall  be  the  special  duty  of  the  Wharfingers  to  make  a  weekly  report  to 
■•  OootroUer  of  all  and  every  description  of  vessels,  their  tonnage,  etc,  which  may 
■s^  day  enter  and  moor  within  the  limits  of  the  port  under  their  superintendence ; 
v^  weekly  report  shall  be  filed  in  the  ofSce  of  said  Controller  for  further  refer- 
Meiod  examination,  in  regular  rotation  and  dates. 

8ia  4.  The  Wharfingers  and  Assistants  shall  perform  such  duties  as  are  now  pre- 
Bibcd  by  existing  ordinances,  or  that  may  be  hereafter  prescribed  by  the  Common 
^^"BoL  The  ofi^e  of  the  Wharfingers  shall  be  open  from  sunrise  to  sunset  (Sun- 
*Ji  excepted.)  They  shall  receive  for  compensation  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  an- 
■&•  payable  monthly,  and  the  Assistants  nine  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  payable 

KBtUy. 

8ia  6.  For  the  faithful  performance  of  their  several  duties,  the  Wharfingers  shall 
■niih  bonds  and  security  m  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  each ;  and  the  Assist- 
its  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  each. 

Sio.  6.  All  ordinances  or  parts  of  ordinances  conflicting  with  the  foregoing  ordi- 
MMei  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 

JfEW  ORLEANS  LEVEE  A5D  WHARFAGE  D(JES. 

Tbe  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  have  passed  the  subjoined  ordi- 

loee,  which  was  approved  by  the  President  of  the  Board  and  Assistant  Board  of 

Jdennen,  and  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1862,  and  is  now  in 
ffee:— 

1  OftfiOIAirCl  TO  BKOT7LATE  THX  LKVEX  ANn  WHABFAOX  DUXS  ON  SHIPS  AND  VESSELS  AK- 
arVINO  FROM  SEA,  AND  ON  STEAMBOATS,  FLATS,  BARGES,  ETC. 

^'  1.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  ordinance  the  levee  or  wharfage 
'^OD  ships  or  other  sail  vessels,  steamships,  steamboats,  flats,  barges,  and  other 
•»»  ihall  be  fixed  as  follows : — 

^[I'^Bhips  or  sail  vessels  of  1,000  tons  and  under,  25  cents  per  ton. 
^eenof  tonnage  over  1,000  tons,  20  cents  per  ton. 
^^■teamships,  17^  cents  per  ton. 
^  ill  steamboats  of  1,000  tons  and  under,  16  cents  per  too. 
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Excess  of  tonnage  over  1,000  tons,  10  cents  per  ton ;  provided^  that  boats  arrivii^ 
and  departing  more  than  once  each  week  shall  pay  only  two-thirds  of  these  ratei 

On  each  flatboat  not  measuring  over  80  feet,  $10. 

On  each  flatboat  measuring  80  to  100  feet,  $12. 

On  each  flatboat  measuring  over  100  feet,  $)5. 

On  each  barge  more  than  70  feet  long,  $12. 

On  each  barge  less  than  70  feet,  and  not  exceeding  15  tons  borden,  $8. 

On  each  steamboat  hull  used  as  a  barge,  $25. 

On  each  scow  and  coastwise  pirogue,  $2. 

For  every  flatboat,  barge,  or  other  vessel,  not  including  steamboats,  employed  ia 
transportation  of  brick,  lumber,  or  other  building  materials,  or  in  bringing  produce 
from  this  and  neighboring  parishes  to  this  city,  and  measuring  not  over  25  toos,  tbt 
levee  and  wharfage  dues  shall  be  $30  per  annum. 

FrorA  25  to  50  tons,  $60  per  annum. 

Over  50  and  not  exceeding  75  tons,  $80  per  annum. 

Over  75  and  not  exceeding  100  tons,  $125  per  annum. 

Over  100  tons,  $200  per  annum. 

Art.  2.  Every  proprietor  of  any  small  craft  of  the  description  aboTe  mentiooe^i 
who  shall  desire  to  enjoy  the  privilege  accorded  by  the  present  ordinance,  must  applf 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  hccoie, 
approved  by  the  Mayor,  and  countersigned  by  the  Controller,  which  license  shall  spcdff 
the  number  or  name  of  such  craft,  which  shall  be  painted  in  a  ooospicaouB  place  oo 
the  side  of  said  craft. 

Art.  3,  Hereafter  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  pirogue,  flatboat,  barge,  boat « 
keel  boat,  to  remain  in  port  longer  than  eight  days,  under  the  same  provisions  aod 
penalties  contained  in  Art  3  of  an  Ordinance  of  the  General  Council,  approved  Mi^ 
26,  1843. 

Art.  4.  That  the  payment  of  the  levee  dues  on  ships  or  sail  yeasels,  steanuhipi 
and  steamboats,  shall  be  exacted  and  collected  by  the  Collectors  of  Levee  Dues,  ui 
an  extra  duty  of  one-third  these  rates  shall  be  paid  by  all  sail  vessels  or  steamship 
which  may  remain  in  port  over  two  months,  the  same  to  be  recovered  at  the  oo« 
mencement  of  the  thircl  month;  and  if  over  four  months,  an  additional  duty  of  am 
third  these  rates. 

Steamboats  shall  be  entitled  to  remain  thirty  days  in  port  after  payment  of  tk 
dues.    All  over  thirty  days  to  pay  an  additional  duty  of  $2  per  day. 

Art  5.  That  all  vessels  now  in  port,  and  that  have  paid  a  daily  or  weekly  whir 
age,  shall  be  allowed  (and  the  Collectors  are  hereby  authorized)  to  deduct  the  amooi 
so  paid  from  the  rates  now  to  be  collected. 

All  ordinances  or  parts  of  ordinances  conflicting  with  the  foregoing  be,  and  ti 
same  are  hereby,  repealed. 

DUTIES  Oi\  CASKS  AND  BARRELS. 

Tbiasurt  Dspartmskt,  June  7,  1891 
Sir  : — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  the  claims  for  a  return  of  the  da 
which  has  been  paid  upon  the  cost  of  casks  containing  molasses  imported  from  Cnl 
on  the  plea  that  they  were  originally  made  in  the  United  States  and  shipped  to  tl 
Island,  and  therefore  exempt  from  duty  as  being  articles  of  American  mannfactn 
I  have  the  honor  to  state  th  it  nearly  if  not  all  of  the  casks  in  which  molasses  is  ii 
ported  from  Cuba  were  originally  shipped  from  the  United  States  as  molasses  shool 
that  is  to  say,  the  cask  is  made  and  put  together  and  the  heads  fitted  in ;  the  iem\ 
rary  shop-hoops  are  then  removed  and  the  casks  taken  apart,  the  staves  being  If 
one  on  the  other  in  a  solid  form,  and  strapped  together  in  that  mode  by  two  sm 
hoops  ;  the  headd  of  the  hogsheads,  each  head  complete,  are  in  like  manner  laid  o 
on  the  other,  generally  six  or  eight  together,  and  also  strapped  together  with  hoof 
and  in  this  form  shipped  sometimes  in  entire  cai^oes  to  Cuba,  where  they  are  p) 
chased  b^  the  planters,  who  also  buy  the  hoops  likewise  shipped  from  the  Unit 
States,  either  as  poles  in  their  original  state,  as  cut  in  the  woods,  or  split  into  hoo 
and  ready  shaven  for  use,  and  tied  up  in  long  bundles.  The  molasses  hogsheads  i 
then  put  together  from  the  materials  thu!^  sent  from  the  United  States,  and  are  ni 
for  the  return  cargoes  of  molasses.  These  molasses  shooks,  complete  in  the  abc 
form,  are  usually  sold  in  Cuba,  according  as  the  supply  may  be  more  or  less  abonda 
at  from  90  to  100  cents  each,  beside?  which  is  the  labor  of  putting  them  togeth 
hooping  them,  and  other  work  needful  to  render  them  suitable  for  use.    But*  wli 
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ikt  orinntl  eost  of  these  shooks  is  as  abore  only  from  90  to  100  cents,  the  cask  for 
tbcmoluses  is  universally  charged  in  the  inyoiccs  at  the  rate  of  C|  cents  per  gallon, 
vhicji,  on  the  average  size  of  110  gallons  each,  is  equal  to  $6  05  for  each  hogshead, 
This  yery  heavy  charge  for  the  cask  had  its  origin  many  years  since,  and  has  been 
steadily  adhered  to  ever  since,  and,  as  it  will  be  seen,  is  an  enormous  profit  to  the 
p&rties  upon  the  actual  cost  It  is  in  fact  a  part  of  the  real  cost  of  the  molasses  itself; 
for  if  the  parties  were  not,  by  custom  and  agreement,  authorized  to  charge  this  very 
heavy  price  for  the  cask,  but  were  obliged  to  furnish  it  at  the  real  cost,  then  the  price 
of  the  molasses  would  necessarily  have  to  be  increased  in  the  proportion,  and  the  duty 
therefore  on  the  cask,  of  which  complaint  is  made,  though  nominally  on  it,  is  virtually 
OD  the  molasses. 

Id  proof  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  parties  sometimes  furnish  their 
own  cafrks,  in  which  cases  the  bill  for  the  molasses  is  nevertheless  rendered  by  the 
vendors  in  the  usual  form,  charging  the  molasses  at  the  stipulated  price  per  gallon, 
utd  for  the  casks  at  the  rate  of  6^c.  per  gallon,  or  about  $6  each,  and  then  from  the 
foot  of  the  bill  a  deduction  is  made  for  the  casks  furnished  by  the  vessel  at  the  current 
iMrket  value  of  them,  which  is  frequently  only  87^  cents,  and  rarely  if  ever  exceeds 
|1 25,  leaving  the  difference  between  these  latter  prices  and  the  $6  per  cask  charged 
M  a  dear  augmentation  on  the  price  of  the  molasses  itself,  and  which  would  appear 
uitbech|irge  per  gallon  for  the  molasses,  if  it  was  not  allowed  to  be  made  m  the 
tttra  charge  for  the  cask.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  or  just  reason  why  the  present 
hw  exempting  from  duty  American  productions  returned  from  a  foreign  port  should 
be  charged  so  as  to  apply  to  molasses  casks  thus  shipped  in  the  form  of  shooks,  sold 
M  merchandise,  and  probably  changing  owners  various  times  in  Cuba,  and  returned 
M  complete  packages  containing  foreign  merchandise.  It  is  shipped  as  a  rough 
)D*teriaJ,  and  returned  in  a  new  shape,  after  having  had  foreign  labor  bestowed  upon 
It  The  law  in  question  provides  that  American  goods  from  a  foreign  port,  in  order 
to  he  entitled  to  free  entry,  shall  not  only  be  in  the  same  state  as  when  shipped,  but 
ibo  ooDtemplates  that  it 'shall  be  free  from  any  increased  value  from  foreign  labor 
which  mav  have  been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  shall  not  in  the  mean  time  have  been  applied 
to  any  other  use.  There  is  no  calculating  the  extent  to  which  a  principle  of  the  kind 
contemplated  in  this  clause  for  an  exemption  from  duty  would  lead.  American  wool- 
CQor  cotton  fabrics  could  be  returned  m  the  shape  of  ready-made  clothing  ;  Ameri- 
ca leather  in  the  shape  of  boots  and  shoes ;  American  wood  in  the  shape  of  furniture ; 
■od  eo  of  other  articles.  Still  less  reason  exists  why,  under  the  circumstances,  as 
detailed  above,  such  exemption  should  be  made  for  a  remission  of  duties  upon  the 
^loeof  the  cask,  cliarged  as  it  is  at  so  high  a  rate,  with  a  view  of  compensating  for 
the  Io«r  nominal  price  at  which  molasses  is  sold,  for  it  would  be  a  virtual  remission  of 
the  doties  on  the  molasses  itself. 

The  average  price  at  which  molasses  is  sold  in  Cuba  ranges  from  1 1  to  2  reals  per 
ug  of  6^  gallons,  and  at  some  seasons  has  gone  up  to  8  and  8^  reals  of  12^  cents 
f*ch;atthe  former  rates,  which  ore  those  at  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  crop  \a  sold, 
't  Would  only  be  Z\  to  4^  cents  per  gallon — a  rate  which  evidently  shows  the  necessity 
of  haring  some  perquisite  in  the  shape  of  an  outf>idc  charge,  to  give  an  increased  com- 
pensation for  the  article.  But  to  put  the  case  in  a  still  stronger  point  of  view,  it  is 
Wily  necessary  to  state  that,  so  depressed  was  the  article  in  the  year  1830,  that  no 
wge  whatever  was  made  for  the  molasses,  and  entire  cargoes  were  furnished  at  the 
«ly  charge  of  6^  cents  per  gallon  for  the  cask  ;  and,  had  an  ad  valorem  duty  then 
ttisied.  not  only  the  cask,  but  the  molasses  also,  would,  on  the  principle  now  claimed 
hythe  parties,  have  been  admitted  free  of  duty. 

The  claim  as  it  regards  molasses  casks  would  equally  apply  to  the  boxes  for  sugar, 
tt<l  could  not  be  denied  to  the  latter  if  granted  to  the  former. 

Box  shooks,  that  is  to  say  suitable  hoards  sawed  to  the  proper  size  for  sides,  top, 
°*>ttem,  and  ends  of  boxes,  are  strapped  together,  as  in  the  case  of  the  molasses  shooks, 
ttdihipped  by  hundreds  of  thousands  to  Cuba,  as  it  is  believed  all  the  boxes  (1,700,- 
^)  for  the  entire  crop  of  the  island  are  shipped  from  the  States ;  and  these  box 
^^**^  are  sold  at  from  65  to  75  cents  each,  but  are  charged  to  the  purchasers  of  sugar 
^  the  fixed  and  invariable  price  of  |3  25  each,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  molasses 
**fh8,  forms  a  part  of  the  real  cost  of  the  article  they  contain,  as  they  in  like  manner 
^  the  hogsheads  are  put  together  in  the  Island  and  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
^■Qgar.  The  planter,  in  making  his  calculations  as  to  the  price  of  his  sugar,  of 
^'^^'^  takes  into  view  his  large  profit  on  the  box ;  and  if  he  asks  3  cents  for  the  sugar 
^  U  S6  for  the  box,  he  woi^d  demand  8^  cents  for  the  sugar,  if  the  purchaser  was 
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to  famish  his  own  box — which,  however,  is  never  done — though,  at  already  stated,  it 
is  occasionally  the  fact  as  regards  casks  for  molasses. 

The  number  of  hogsheads  of  molasses  imported  into  the  United  States  during  tk 
fiscal  year  ending  ending  the  SOth  of  June,  1851,  was  about  851,000,  which,  attbi 
average  invoice  price  of  $6,  would  be  $2,106,000  ;  the  duty  on  which,  at  80  per  colli 
was  $631,800.  The  number  of  boxes  of  sugar  was  about  956,000,  which,  at  ths  it- 
voice  cost  of  $3  25  would  be  $2,107,000 ;  the  duty  on  which  at  80  per  cent,  im 
$632, 1 00.  If  the  principle  is  adopted  that  this  duty  was  emmeously  exacted,  it  wooU, 
for  the  six  years  that  tne  present  ad  valorem  tariff  has  been  in  operation,  make  IB 
aggregate  of  $8,790,800  on  the  molasses  casks,  and  $3,792,600  on  the  sugar  bou^ 
and,  together,  $7,683,400  to  be  returned  from  the  Treasury. 

Congress,  of  course,  when  enacting  the  present  tariff  of  ad  valorem  duties,  took  io> 
to  view  these  items,  as  forming  a  portion  of  the  invoice  cost  of  molasses  and  luga^ 
and  levied  the  rate  accordingly,  which  on  su^ar,  including  the  heavy  charge  for  the 
box,  is  only  about  one  cent  per  pound  instead  of  2\  cents,  which  previously  exiated; 
and  on  molasses  only  about  3  cents  instead  of  5  cents  per  gallon,  which  existed  udv 
the  teriffof  1842. 

The  principle  now  put  forward  would  equally  apply  to  other  objects  of  importatiei^ 
and,  altogether,  would  form  demands  upon  the  Treasury  which  it  would  be  extreoid|r 
difficult  to  meet ;  and  it  may  be  further  added  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  mS- 
lions  which  would  be  returned  on  the  molasses  and  sugar  importations  would  aocrai 
to  the  benefit  of  non-resident  foreign  merchants,  who  are  the  owners  and  shippeitif 
those  articles,  and  who,  as  well  as  the  resident  American  importers,  made  their  atloi- 
lations  at  the  time  based  upon  the  duties  which  were  levied  agreeably  to  existing 
laws,  paid  for  the  merchandise  at  corresponding  rates,  and  who  of  course  realised  the 
regular  and  usual  profits  on  their  importations.  To  now  return  these  duties  would  1m 
an  actual  bounty  to  the  parties,  which  they  would  not  have  enjoyed  had  they  bea 
exempted  from  duty  at  the  time,  as  the  purchasing  price  in  Cuba  and  the  seUkig 
price  in  the  United  States  would  so  have  regulated  themselves  that  the  average  pnUi 
would  nut  have  been  greater  than  what  has  already  been  realixed  upon  those  impfV' 
tations. 

The  duties  on  these  packages  have  not  been  paid  from  the  pockets  or  at  the  cost  oi 
the  importers,  but  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  consumed  the  articles  ii 
question  ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department,  the  former,  neither  in  law  M 
equity,  have  any  claim  for  a  return  of  said  duties. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  CORWIN,  89C,  Tret. 

Hon.  R.  M.  T.  liuKTBR,  Chairman  of  SenaU  Committee  on  Finance, 

OF  THE  SURVEY  OF  LUMBER  IN  MAI5E. 

AN  ACT  REGULATINQ  THE  SURVET  OF  LUMBER  ON  THE  KENNEBEO  RIVXR. 

Sec.  1.  The  Governor  hereby  is  authorized,  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  tot] 
point  some  suitable  person  to  be  surveyor  general  of  lumber,  for  the  counties  of  Kci 
nebec  and  Lincoln,  and  the  town  of  Brunswick,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and  tl 
town  of  Fairfield,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  to  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  In 
years,  unle^ss  sooner  removed  by  the  governor  and  council,  who  shall  give  bond  vil 
sufficient  sureties  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  of  Kennebec,  in  the  sum  of  two  thoi 
sand  dollars,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty,  to  be  approved  by  the  govein 
and  council,  and  shall  be  sworn  to  the  upright  and  faithful  performance  of  his  tni 
And  said  surveyor  general  shall  be  authorized  and  required  to  appoint  such  numb 
of  deputies,  not  less  than  ten,  who  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  performance  of  tlM 
duties,  and  give  bond  therefor  to  the  surveyor  general,  and  may  be  removed  by  hi 
at  pleasure.  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  constru^  to  prevent  aoy  p< 
son  or  persons  from  completing  any  contract,  heretofore  made,  with  express  refer«i 
to  a  survey  by  a  particular  individual 

Seo.  2.  In  the  survey  and  admeasurement  of  lumber,  of  the  sorts  in  this  act  hm 
after  mentioned,  the  following  rules  and  regulations  are  hereby  established.  K 
boards  aud  planks  shall  be  divided  into  four  sorts.  The  first  sort  shall  be  deDOOiU) 
ted  number  one,  and  shall  include  boards  not  less  than  one  inch  thick,  straight-grain 
and  free  from  rot,  sap,  knots  and  shakes.  The  second  sort  shall  be  denominated  nomb 
two,  and  shall  include  boards  not  less  than  one  inch  thick,  free  from  rot  and  lai; 
Imots^  and  suitable  for  planing ;  provided,  that  such  boards  as  are  olear  but  maj 
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in  thickness  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  received  as  Dumber  tiro,  by  making  each 

tUovance  for  the  deficiency  in  thickness  as  may  be  required  to  make  them  equal  to 

sue  inch  thick.    The  third  sort  shall  be  denominated  uumber  three,  and  shall  include 

Wards  not  less  than  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  nearly  free  from  rot,  and  nearly 

iqaare  edged,  and  suitable  for  covering  buildings.    The  fourth  sort  shall  be  denomi- 

lalted  number  four,  and  shall  include  all  boards  and  plank  of  every  description,  not 

lieing  within  the  other  three  denominations.    Spruce,  hemlock,  and  juniper  boards, 

plm  and  joists  shall  be  of  two  sorts.    The  first  shall  be  denominated  number  one, 

lad  Bhall  include  all  boards,  plank  and  joists,  that  are  sound  and  square  edged.    The 

Noood  sort  shall  be  denominated  number  two,  and  shall  include  all  other  descriptious. 

PIds joists  shall  be  divided  into  two  sorts.    The  first   sort  shall  be  denominated 

BQml>er  one,  and  shall  include  all  joists  that  are  sound  and  square  edged.    The  ee- 

tood  sort  shall  be  denominated  number  two,  and   shall  include  all  other  descrip- 

tiooi 

Sn.  S.  'Hmber  shall  be  surveyed  forty  cubic  feet  to  the  ton,  and  phall  be  divided 
into  two  sorts.  The  first  sort  shaft  be  sound,  straight  and  square-edged,  and  in  lengths 
or  joints  of  not  less  than  sixteen  feet,  and  due  allowance  shall  be  made  for  sap.  The 
Ncood  sort,  or  number  two,  shall  include  all  other  timber.  No  provisions  in  this  act 
ihall  change  the  present  method  of  surveying  ship  timber,  knees,  masts,  spars  or 
Aijp  plank. 

Sta  4.  In  surveying  the  lumber  aforesaid,  the  contents  thereof  shall  be  truly 
iBid[ed  thereon  in  plain  characters  and  all  other  marks  erased.  Allowance  and  de- 
(hetioo  shall  be  made  for  splits,  not  exceeding  in  any  case  one-half  of  the  length  of 
■id  splits.  And  all  said  lumber  shall  be  received  and  sold  according  to  the  aforesaid 
■tfb ;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  sell  or  purchase  any 
o^iaid  sorts  of  lumber  within  the  aforesaia  territory  on  said  river,  unless  the'  same 
<hdl  be  surveyed  and  marked  as  aforesaid  by  the  surveyor  general  or  by  one  of  his 
^^nities,  except  such  as  maj  be  purchased  by  any  person  or  persons,  for  his  or  their 
<|*D  016,  or  home  consumption.  In  all  surveys  by  the  surveyor  general  or  his  depu- 
titt.  there  shall  be  placed  upon  each  piece  of  lumber,  except  such  as  belongs  to  num- 
ber foar,  the  numerical  mark  showing  the  particular  sort  or  quality,  to  which  it  be- 

Sic  5.  The  fees  of  the  surveyor  general  or  his  deputies  for  marking  and  surveying 
■id  lamber,  and  giving  certificates  therefor,  shall  be  paid  by  the  purchaser,  and  at 
fte  following  rates,  viz.,  for  boards,  plank  and  joists,  sixteen  cents  per  thousand  feet 
board  measure,  and  for  timber,'  six  cents  per  ton.  And  whenever  said  survey  and 
narking  shall  have  been  done  by  a  deputy  of  said  surveyor  general,  he  shall  pay  to 
■id  surveyor  general  for  his  perouisite,  one- eighth  part  of  the  fees  therefor. 

Sici  ft.  If  any  person  shall  sell  or  purchase  within  the  aforesaid  territory,  any  of 
^  aforesiud  descriptions  of  lumber  not  surveyed  and  marked  as  this  act  requires,  he 
M  forfeit  one  dollar  for  every  ton  of  timber  or  every  thousand  feet  of  said  other 
lumber,  sold  or  purchased  as  aforesaid,  and  if  any  person  not  being  the  surveyor 
fneral  or  one  of  his  deputies,  shall  take  an  account  ot,  or  survey  any  of  the  aforesaid 
descriptions  of  lumber,  sold  or  purchased  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  forfeit  not  less  than 
tvo  nor  more  than  ten  dollars  for  every  ton  of  timber,  or  every  thousand  feet  of  said 
other  lumber  which  he  shall  survey  or  take  an  account  of;  but  said  forfeiture  shall 
oot  extend  to  such  lumber  as  the  piarties  may  agree  to  have  shipped  without  survey ; 
ptovided  the  same  be  actually  shipped  in  pursuance  of  said  agreement. 

Sic  7.  Whenever  any  seller  or  purchaser  of  any  of  the  lumber  aforesaid  shall  be 
Attatisfied  with  the  survey  made  by  any  of  said  deputies,  he  may  appeal  to  the  sur- 
^or  general,  who  shall  decide  the  point  of  difference,  and  the  survey  and  certificate 
lull  l^  made  according  to  said  decision. 

Sic  8.  If  the  surveyor  general  or  any  deputy,  shall  unreasonably  refuse  to  do  and 
ptrfonn  any  duty  required  of  him  by  this  act,  or  shall  be  guilty  of  any  fraud  or  deceit 
■  the  performance  of  any  such  dutv,  he  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  less  than  ten  or  more 
^  fifty  dollars  for  every  such  offence. 

.Sic  9.  All  fines  and  penalties,  forfeited  by  any  person  or  persons  under  the  pro  - 
^i^ioDs  of  this  ad,  may  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt ;  or  the  same  may  be  recovered 
byiodicUnent  in  the  district  court  or  supreme  judicial  court,  one- half  to  the  use  of  the 
^"^  in  which  such  offense  may  have  been  committed,  and  the  other  half  to  the 
P^'m  who  shall  sue  or  prosecute  for  the  same. 

^■x  10.  Any  person  aggrieved  shall  have  a  right  to  commence  and  prosecute  to 
^judgment  and  execution  an  action  on  the  bond  given  by  the  surveyor  general  in 
^  Dime  of  the  treasurer  of  the  county  of  Kennebec,  for  the  benefit  of  the  '^ex^iA 
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■o  aggrieTed ;  and  said  aggrieved  person  shall  indorse  the  writ,  ftnd  the  jadgmeni 
when  for  the  defendant,  shall  be  rendered  against  said  person  for  whose  l)eneAt  tin 
suit  was  brought,  and  execution  shall  issue  thereon. 

Seo.  11.  The  said  surveyor  general  shall  be  required  to  keep  a  record  of  all  lumbe 
surveyed  by  him,  and  by  his  deputies  ;  and  his  deputies  shall  be  required  to  mib 
return  of  all  lumber  surveyed  by  them  respectively  to  the  surveyor  general,  as  oftci 
as  once  in  each  month,  and  oftener,  if  required  by  said  surveyor  generaL 

Sec.  12.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisioDS  of  this  act  In 
and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed.    [Approved  April  28,  1852.] 


OF  NAVIGATION  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  CUBA,  ETC.  ETC 

CIRCULAa     INSTaUCTIONS     TO    THE     COLLKCTORS    AND   OTHER    OFFICERS  OF  THE    CUITOHi 

Tkbasurt  DKPARTMsmr,  Jane  30)  IML 

The  Department  has  received  official  information  that  the  Spanish  government,  Iq 
a  royal  decree  of  3d  January,  1852,  has  authorized  the  admission  into  the  porta  oi 
Spain  and  islands  adjacent,  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  Spanish  vessels  as  to  oaii 
gatiun  and  port  duties,  the  vessels  of  all  nations  which  may  concede  a  like  benefit  I 
their  retipnctive  territories  to  the  vessels  of  the  Spanish  mercantile  marine,  and  thai 
the  American  Minister  at  Madrid  had  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Spanish  goTsn 
ment  by  which  the  privileges  conceded  by  said  decree  to  foreign  vessels  should  tiki 
effect,  as  regards  the  American  flag,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  May  last 

The  Collectors  of  the  Customs  are  therefore  requested  and  instructed  to  admi 
Spanish  vessels  arriving  from  Spanish  or  an}'  other  foreign  ports,  those  of  Cuba  aw 
Porto  Rico  excepted,  to  entry  on  the  same  footing  as  American  vessels,  as  regard 
tonnage  duty,  light  money,  and  all  other  dues  to  the  United  States,  so  far  as  respecti 
the  vessels;  but  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  13th  July.  1832,  as  regards  Spaatd 
vessels  arriving  from  the  ports  of  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico,  are  to  remain  in  full  ibrof 
Any  tonnage  duty  or  light  money  which  may  have  been  exacted  contrary  to  the  teoo 
of  the  preceding  instructions  from  Spanish  vessels  that  may  have  arrived  in  the  Unite 
States  since  the  first  ultimo,  will  be  returned  by  the  Department  under  the  oaoi 
certificates  and  formalities. 

Under  the  circular  instructions  from  this  Deoartment,  of  13th  June,  1849,  Spaoia 
vessels  from  the  ports  of  Cuba  have  been  admitted  to  entry  free  of  tonnage  dvA 
when  arriving  with  a  cargo  of  molasses  or  in  ballast,  in  consequence  of  Ameriei 
vessels  arriving  in  the  ports  of  that  island  being  exempted  from  the  customary  fora^ 
tonnage  duty,  provided  they  arrived  in  ballast,  or  loaded  outward  with  a  full  cargo 
molasses.  The  Department,  however,  has  recently  ascertained  that  this  exemption 
tonnage  duty  on  American  vessels  arriving  in  baliabt  is  not  accorded  to  such  vesM 
unless  they  likewise  depart  in  bailat^t,  and  that  the  full  tonnage  duty  of  one  doU 
and  fifty  cents  per  ton  is  exacted  if  they  take  away  any  portion  of  a  cargo  of  the  pi 
ducc  of  the  island,  molasses  only  excepted.  Under  tnei^e  circumstances  the  Depfti 
ment  does  not  consider  itself  authorized,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  18th  Jq] 
1832,  to  admit  to  entry  Spanish  ve:<sels  from  Cuba  on  any  other  terms  than  Americ 
vessels  are  admitted  into  the  ports  of  that  inland;  and,  consequently,  all  Spani 
vessels  arriving  from  said  island  in  ballast,  must  pay  the  same  tonnage  duty  of  a 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton,  as  is  exacted  on  American  vessels  entering  the  porta 
Cuba,  unless  they  likewise  leave  the  United  States  in  ballast;  but  Spanbh  veSM 
arriving  from  the  ports  of  Cuba  with  a  /till  cargo  of  molasses  will  continue  to  be « 
empted  from  the  payment  of  any  tonnage  duty. 

Spanish  vessels  arriving  from  a  port  in  Porto  Rico,  will,  in  all  cases,  whether 
ballast  or  cargo  of  any  description,  pay  a  tonnage  duty  of  eighty -seven-and-erli 
cents  per  ton,  being  the  amount  which,  agreeably  to  the  latest  authentic  advice 
possession  of  thu  Department,  is  exacted  upon  American  vessels  in  that  island,  uoU 
any  vessel  so  arriving  from  said  island  shall  produce  a  certificate  from  the  princi| 
officer  of  the  customs  at  the  port  of  her  departure,  dulv  certified  by  the  Amerlo 
consul,  that  a  less  tonnage  duty  is  charged  at  said  port  upon  American  TesseUi 
that  the  latter  under  any  particular  circumstances  are  entirely  exempted  from  t 

Eay  ment  of  tonnage  duty;  m  which  case  said  vess«>l  shall  be  admitted  to  entrr 
ke  terms  as  may  be  thus  accorded  to  American   vessels  in  the  ports  of  Porto  Ri 
In  all  cases  where  Spanish  vessels  may  arrive  from  the  ports  of  either  Cuba 
Porto  Rico,  and  sbull  produce  certificates  as  above,  duly  verified  by  the  Amerae 
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jomol  of  any  modification  io  the  rate  of  toDDage  duty  on  American  vessels  in  the 
ports  of  Mud  islands,  the  collectors  of  the  customs  will  report  the  fame  to  the  Depart- 
mcDt,  and  if  they  may  not  have  been  already  authorized,  they  will  be  instructed  to 
Dike  a  similar  modification,  agreeably  to  the  act  of  the  1 3th  «JuIy,  1832,  in  the  ton- 
M^  duty  upon  Spanish  vessels  thus  arriving  from  said  islands. 

Oomplainte  have  been  made  to  the  Department  that  under  the  instructions  of  5th 
liltiiDO,  to  the  collectors  of  some  of  the  principal  ports,  annulling  bo  much  of  the  cir- 
ealar  of  13th  June,  1849,  as  exempted  from  tonnage  duty  Spanish  vessels  arriving 
in  ballast  from  Cuba,  various  Spanish  vessels  have  paid  this  duty  when  they  had  no 
bowledge  of  the  change  at  the  time  of  their  departure  for  the  United  States.    The 
collectors  are  instructed  to  report  all  such  cases  for  the  consideration  of  the  Depart- 
ment, with  the  view  of  affordmg  such  just  relief  as  it  may  be  in  its  power  to  grant. 
Hm  report  in  any  such  case  will  state  the  time  of  clearance  and  departure  from 
Onba,  the  time  of  arrival  in  the  United  States,  and  the  amount  of  tonnage  duty   paid 
ii  etch  case. 

The  collectors  will  report  promptly  to  the  Department  any  authentic  information 
tker  may  receive  of  modifications  m  Uie  tonnage  or  other  dues  upon  American  vessels 
in  the  ports  of  either  of  the  above  inlands,  in  order  that  the  Department  may  promptly 
Beet  iDj  such  modifications  in  favor  of  A  merican  vessels  by  extending  the  same  to 
Sptoish  vessels  arriving  in  the  United  States  from  the  ports  of  either  of  those  colo- 

WM.  L.  HODGE,  Acting  S^c,   Tr$a». 


UW  OF  OHIO  TO  PREVENT  FRAUD  IN  TRADE. 

The  following  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  and  Senate  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  to 
prcTent  fraudulent  practices  in  trade,  was  passed  at  the  last  Session  of  the  Lcgisla- 
tORiiod  approved  March  19, 1852. 

AV    ACT  TO  raXVENT  FRAUDULENT  PRACTICES. 

Btcl.  Be  it  tfuuted  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  if  any 
pcnoo  ahall  execute  and  deliver,  or  shall  cause   or  procure  to  be  executed  and  de- 
Kvered  to  any  person,  any  false  or  fictitious  bill  of  lading,  receipt,   schedule,  invoice, 
V  other  written  instrument,  to  the  purport  or  effect  that  any  goods,  wares  or  mer- 
cbodise,  bad  been  or  were  held,  delivered,  received,  placed  or  deposited,  on  board  of 
lif  steamboat  or  watercraft,  navigating  the  waters  in  or  bordering  upon  the  State  of 
OuQ,  when  such  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  were  not  held,  or  had  not  in  fact  and 
IB  good  faith  been  delivered,  received  or  deposited  on  board  of  such  steamboat  or 
otter  watercraft,  when  such  bill  of  lading,  receipt,  invoice,  schedule  or  written  iostru- 
Beot  was  made  and  delivered  according  to  the  purport  and  effect  of  such  bill  of  lading, 
neeipt,  invoice,  schedule  or  written  instrument,  with  intent  to  injure,  deceive,  or  de- 
hoa  any  person  whomsoever,  or  if  any  person  shall  indorse,  assign,  transfer,  or  put 
ofl^  or  shall  attempt  to  indorse,  assign,  transfer  or  put  off,  any  such  false  or  fictitious 
^  of  lading,  receipt,  invoice,  schedule,  or  other  written  instrument,  knowing  the 
lime  to  be  false,  fraudulent  or  fictitious,  the  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed 
Soflty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof,  hhall  be  imprisoned  in  the  peni- 
tntitry,  and  kept  at  hard  labor,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  four  years,  nor  less  than 
one  year. 
Sn.  8.  If  any  person  shall  execute  and  deliver,  or  shall  cause  or  procure  to  be 
OecQted  and  delivered  to  any  other  person,  any  false  and  fictitious  warehouse  re- 
OHDt,  acknowledgment,  or  other  instrument  of  writing,  to  the  purport  and  effect  that 
*wt  pertoD,  or  any  person  or  persons,  copartnership,  firm,  body  politic  or  corporate, 
^>U  be  or  she  represents,  or  pretends  to  represent,  held  or  had  received  in  store, 
vheld  or  bad  received  io  any  warehouse,  or  in  any  other  place,  or  held  or  had  re- 
OB?ed  into  posseflsion,  custody,  or  control,  of  such  person  or  persons,  copartnership, 
^  or  body  politic,  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  when  such  gooas,  wares  or 
■ttcbaodise  were  not  held  or  had  not  been  received  in  good  faith,  according  to  the 
pV]»rtiU]d  effect  of  such  warehouse  receipt,  receipt  acknowledgment,  or  instrument  of 
^*mg»  with  intent  to  defraud,  deceive,  or  injure  any  person  whomsoever,  or  if  any 
ptrion  ihijl  indorse,  assign,  transfer  or  deliver,  or  snail  attempt  to  indorse,  transfer 
iBd  deliver  to  any  other  person  any  such  false  and  fictitious  warehouse  receipt,  re- 
^oipt  acknowledgment,  or  instrument  of  writing,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  fraudu- 
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lent,  or  ficiitioufl,  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  aa 
▼iction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  and  keptil 
hard  labor,  for  a  term  not  more  than  three  years,  nor  less  nor  one  year. 

Seo.  3.  That  if  any  person  or  persons,  or  the  agent  of  any  person  or  persons,  har 
ing  in  his  or  their  possession,  custody  or  control,  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  bj 
virtue  of  any  genuine  instrument  of  writing,  of  the  purport  or  effect  of  any  such  instro 
ment  of  writing  as  is  mentioned  in  the  first  or  second  sections  of  this  act,  shall,  witk- 
out  authority,  and  with  intent  to  injure  or  defraud  the  rightful  owner  thereof,  sell  M 
sign,  transfer  or  encumber  such  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  or  any  part  thereof  tc 
the  value  of  fifty  dollars  or  upwards,  or  shall  in  any  way  convert  the  same  to  his  o«l 
use,  or  if  the  consignor  or  consignors  or  the  agent  of  such  consignor  or  ccosigiioni 
any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  not  being  the  absolute  owner  thereof,  and  not  kiv 
ing  authority  to  stop,  countermand  or  change  the  consignment  thereof,  or  not  baTi| 
authority  to  sell  or  encumber  the  same  during  the  transit,  shall,  after  the  shipmol 
thereof  on  board  any  watercraft,  or  after  the  deposit  thereof  in  or  upon  any  veUdi 
for  land  carriage,  in  any  way  stop,  countermand  or  change  the  consignment  therwf 
or  shall  sell,  dispose  of  or  encumber  such  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  during  tlidi 
transit  or  after  their  delivery,  or  shall  in  any  way  convert  the  same,  or  any  ptf 
thereof,  to  his  or  her  own  use,  to  the  value  of  fifty  dollars  or  upwards,  so  that  thi 
right  owner  thereof  shall  sustain  a  loss  thereby  to  the  value  of  fifty  dollars  or  m 
wards,  the  person  so  offending,  with  intent  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  miidt 
meaner,  and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  thereo^am 
kept  at  hard  labor,  for  a  term  not  less  than  one  year,  nor  more  than  four  years. 

Sec.  4.  Tliat  the  ninth  and  tenth  sections  of  the  act  entitled  an  act  to  prefM 
fraudulent  practices,  passed  the  1 2th  day  of  Mareh,  1844,  and  the  first  section  of  ai 
act  entitled  an  act  to  amen  1  the  act  entitled  an  act  to  prevent  fraudulent  practMH 
passed  January  Slst,  1846,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 


OF  lASURAiXCE  COMPANIES  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  **  an  act  to  provide  for  the  incorpontio 
of  insurance  companies,"  passed  April  10th,  1849,  was  passed  April  1, 1852, audi 
now  in  force : — 

Sec.  1.  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful,  for  any  marine  insurance  company  to  be  orgai 
iaed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  hereby  amended,  to  establish  and  mail 
tain  one  or  more  agencies  beyond  the  United  States,  for  the  transaction  of  its  lawfi 
business,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  said  company  mav  pcescribe. 

Sec.  2.  In  case  any  such  agency  or  agencies  shall  be  estabUshecf  in  Asia  or  Europ 
the  statement  required  by  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  said  act  hereby  amended,  mi 
be  deferred  for  the  space  of  five  months  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January  i 
eacli  year,  and  when  made,  it  shall  refer  to  the  first  day  of  January  then  next  pr 
ceding. 

Sec.  S.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


UW  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MElSU&SS  L\  KfiHTUCKT. 

From  a  revised  statute  of  the  law  of  Kentucky  we  extract  the  foUowing,  witli  i 
gard  to  weights  and  measures,  which  takes  effect  on  tlie  Ist  of  July  next:—- 

Sec>  6.  The  hundred- weight  riiall  consist  of  100  poun<ls  avoirdupois,  and  2,000  ra 
pounds  shall  constitute  a  ton ;  and  all  contracts  hereafter  shall  be  ooDstraed  aceofdfai 
ly,  unless  the  contrary  be  expressly  stipulated. 

Skv\  7.  Sixty  pounds  of  wheat,  fifty -six  pounds  of  rye,  filly-six  pounds  of  Indi 
oora.  forty-eight  pounds  of  barley,  thirty-three-and-a-third  pounds  of  oats,  sixty  poan 
of  pi^tati>es,  sixty  pounds  of  beans,  twenty  poimds  of  bran,  sixty  pounds  of  cIoT' 
seevl.  fivty-five  pounds  of  timothy -seed,  fifly-six  pounds  of  flax-seed,  forty-four  pomi 
of  Kemp-seed,  nfty-two  pounds  of  buckwheat,  fourteen  pounds  of  blae-graet-Mi 
fifty  pi>unds  of  commeal.  fifty -seven  pounds  of  onions,  and  fifty-six  pounds  of  flt 
shall  constitute  a  bushel  of  such  articles  respectively. 
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MICHIOAAT  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

tliis  road  extends  firom  Monroe  to  Laporte,  a  distance  of  188  miles.    The  stock  is 

friscipallj  owned,  we  believe,  by  eastern  capitalists.    The  Pre&ident  of  the  company, 

QioftGi  Buss,  Esq.,  resides  "in  Springfield,  Massachusetts.    The  managers  of  this 

Mnpsoy  have  issued  a  brief  statement  of  the  condition  of  that  company  and  its  busi- 

MM  of  last  year.    When  it  connects  directly  with  Chicago,  which  will  be  daring  the 

ipring,  the  traffic  most  be  very  largely  increased.    The  earnings  for  the  year  1861 

We  M  follows: — 

Malls  and 

Passengers.  Freight.             miscellane's. 

hamrj 11,820  81  |14,6b3  76           

February 1,869  73  18,676  82            $596  26 

Vireh. 2,810  99  9,646  43                 20  88 

April 4,016  10  17,632  40                46  60 

Miy 5,404  44  19,649  08                   7  96 

hat 6,850  96  17,624  77              170  67 

Wy 6,068  04  16,980  13 

Aigwt 6,027  81  19,776  66 

September 8,612  39  27,762  84 

October. 9,696  83  40,896  69 

Vovember 6,134  89  26,419  60 

December. n 4,769  60  18,767  68 

Kiili  for  the  year 

$60,462  09         $248,106  16 

Total $818,404  62 

Heeapitnlation  for  1861,  as  compared  with  1850 : — 

18§0.  1851. 

Passengers. $25,779  22  $60,462  09 

Freight 109,268  81  243,105  16 

Mails  and  miscellaneous 4,604  94  9,837  88 


827  88 

608*66 

8,i67'85 

$9,887  88 

$139,687  97        $813,404  02 

189.637  97 


Increase  about  126  percent $173,866  65 

The  earnings  for  1861  were  upon  a  longer  line  than  was  open  for  U9c  in  1850 — 26 
loilet  of  new  road  having  been  opened  in  March,  and  about  20  more  in  September, 
1851. 

The  expenses  for  repairs  and  operating  and  managing  the  road,  including  taxes  and 
^U  of  the  £rie  and  kalamaxoo  Hoad  for  the  year  1851,  were  $137,404  19. 

IimbgB  as  above $ 3 1 3,404  62 

icpeoses 137,404  19 

Net  earnings $176,000  48 

tvo  dividends  of  7  per  cent  each,  upon  the  amount  of  capital  stock  paid  in,  have 
ke«i  declared  as  follows : — 

lit  Jq]v  1851,  upon  $712,600,  being  amount  paid  in  upon  stock  at 

tkiidate $49,882  00 

U  Jiaaary,  1862,  upon  $902,020 63,141  40 

ToUl tVU,0^^  \Q 
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The  total  amount  expended  in  coostrnction  and  for  eqaipoMBt  to  lat 
January.  1852,  was $2,878,082  06 

The  indebtedness  of  the  company  at  that  date  was  as  follows  :— 

7  per  cent  mortgage  bonds  due  in  1860 — total  amount 

issued 11,000,000 

Less  amount  unsold 04,000 


1906,000  00 
Balance  of  debt  due  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  payable  160,000  per 

annum,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent 200,000  00 

8  pr  cent  bonds  due  in  1863 31,6U  00 

All  other  indebtedness,  after  applying  cash  and  available  means  on 

hand 187,068  79 

Capital  stock  subscribed $992,700 

Less  amount  unpaid 90,600 

902.200  00 

Due  to  income  account  for  amount  expended  in  construction 151,199  26 

Total $2,878,082  05 

Mortgage  bonds  on  hand,  unsold  Ist  January $94,000  00 

Amount  payable  on  stock  subscriptions  at  same  date 90,600  00 

Total $184,600  00 

The  main  line  of  the  road  is  all  built  with  a  heavy  rail,  except  about  twenty  Boiltt 
at  the  eastern  end,  the  iron  for  which  is  now  at  Dunkirk,  and  will  be  laid  down  etrly 
in  the  ensuing  spring. 

The  equipment  of  the  road  on  the  Ist  January,  1852,  consisted  of  twenty-five  looh 
motives,  (including  four  purchased  and  delivered  at  Bufialo,  which  cannot  reach  Mic^ 
gan  until  the  opening  of  lake  navigation.)  sixteen  passenger  cars,  four  hundred  ind 
twenty-six  freight  cars,  equal  to  cars  of  four  wheels,  and  ninety-two  repairing  sad 
lumber  cars. 

The  preceding  statement  is  exclusive  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Railroad,  the  ex- 
penditures upon  which,  up  to  Ist  January,  1862,  for  all  purposes  of  constructioo  and 
equipment,  had  been  $1,553,133  38.    This  road  was  opened  for  use  to  Laporte  (187 
miles  from  Lake  Erie)  in  December  last ;  and  from  Michigan  City  to  Chicago  on  the 
20th  inst.    A  continuous  line  is  thus  formed  hj  the  Michigan  Southern  and  Nortbeio 
Indiana  Roads  from  Lake  Erie  to  Chicago,  with  the  exception  of  thirteen  miles  be* 
tween  Laporte  and  Michigan  City,  which  is  now  supplied  oy  a  plank-road.    It  is  eX' 
pected  that  the  entire  line  will  be  completed  in  April  next,  when  the  trains  can  paf0 
without  interruption  from  Lake  Eric  to  Chicago. 

Further  expenditures  will  be  required  for  completing  the  stations  and  depot  aecott' 
modations,  and  for  covering  advances  by  the  company  for  their  steamboat  connectioiK 
upon  the  Lakes.  The  work  of  construction  upon  the  road  will  be  substantially  coiD' 
pieted  previous  to  the  issuing  of  the  annual  report  in  June  next,  by  which  time  t)M 
cost  of  the  work  can  be  definitely  ascertained. 

STATISTICS  OF  OCEAN  STEAMSHIPS. 

COLUNS   LINK — Cl'XARD  LINE — HAVRE  LINE — BREMEN     LINK — CALIFORNIA  LINES  I   VAKBI^ 
EILTB — PACIFIC   STEAMSHIP   COMPANIES — MILLS*   LINE,  AC. 

In  the  Merchants*  Magazine  for  September,  1851,  (vol.  xxv.,  pages  877-379,)  W 
published  a  comparative  statement  of  the  amount  of  duties  paid  on  merchandise  l3 
the  Cunard  steamers  arriving  at  New  York  and  Boston,  from  their  cou.<mencement  ^ 
the  year  1851;  and  in  the  number  for  November,  1861,  same  volume.  Merchant 
Magazine,  we  gave  a  tabular  detail  shewing  the  value  of,  and  the  amount  of  dnts^ 
paid  on  imports  into  the  port  of  New  York  by  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  **Ste*J 
Navigation  Company'*  and  the  "  United  States  Mail  Steamt^hip  Company,**  fiooe  tl 
establishment  of  these  lines.  In  the  Merchants*  Magazine  for  March,  (voL  xxvL,  p! 
879-881,)  we  gave  the  passages  of  the  Cunard  and  Collins  line  from  June,  1851,  at^ 
the  amount  of  specie  taken  to  Liverpool  on  each  voyage,  and  the  passengers  carri^ 
ihmi  port  to  port  to  the  dose  of  the  year  1861. 
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■llininfifl  teblilii^bniifllied  by  the  Ccuritr  and  ^mgmirmr,  gire  Mme  adi 
Miaf  the  CMliiMi  and  Ooamrd  lines,  end  also  of  tlie  Havre,  Bremen,  and  Padfio 

e  first  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  shortest  passage  from  New  York  to  Liver- 
tm,  bT  the  OoUins  line,  was  performed  by  the  Pacific,  io  Hay ;  time  9  days 
•  :  the  longest  (of  the  same  line)  was  made  by  the  Atlantic  in  October;  time 
15  hours.  The  passages  average  10  days  21  hoars  and  10  minutes,  the  year 
.  The  largest  amonnt  of  specie  shipped  on  any  occasion  was  $1,096,644,  by 
Ic^  in  November  last.  The  total  amount  of  specie  exported  during  the  year 
lioe  was  $10,620,841.  The  Pacific  took  out  28S  passengers  in  May,  being  the 
number  hence  during  the  year.  Total  number  of  passengers  carried  to  Idver- 
m  New  York  2,129. 

•cond  statement  shows  the  average  passages  of  the  return  voyages  from  Liv- 
huing  the  year  to  have  been  11  days  17  hours  and  80  minutes.  The  Pacific 
r  out  the  largest  number  of  passengers  (192)  in  September.  The  total  number 
>kf  this  fleet  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  in  1861,  amounts  to  2,087.  ^le 
mid  at  the  Oostom-House  for  goods  imported  daring  the  year  amoont  to 
It7  66. 

!•  third  statement  the  Ounard  steamers  are  shown  to  have  performed  twenty- 
usages  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  at  an  average  speed  of  11  days  4  hours 
■inates  per  trip;  they  carried  over  2,012  passengers — the  larsest  passei^;er 
ibering  176,  per  the  Africa,  in  April  The  total  amount  of  speae  exported  by 
fliaels  was  $16,726,676;  the  heaviest  sum  oo  freight  per  any  voyage  was 
MS,  taken  out  by  the  Africa  in  December  last 

bmth  table  gives  the  passages  of  the  Cunard  steamers  from  Liverpool  to  this 
lieh  averaged  12  days  16  hours  and  7  minutes  per  trip.  The  Asm  took  out 
;eet  passenger  Hst  in  August,  numbering  168.  Total  passengers  from  Liver- 
Kew  York,  per  Canard  steamers,  in  1861,  2,106.  The  duties  paid  count  np  to 
)01  81. 

ifth  and  subsequent  tables  of  similar  character  relate  to  other  lines  of  steam 
ioo  connected  with  the  port  of  New  York. 

ERT  BBOWIMG  TBI  DAT  OV  BAILING,  KUMBKB  OV  DATS  FA88AGX,  PA88XNGSR8  AND 
1^  or  THE  COLUNS  LUCE,  OUT  OF  TBB  PORT  OF  NSW  TORS,  DURIXa  THI  TXAB  1861 . 


it.  Name.  D.  H.  Pssseafsrs.     ieeeie. 

fB Baltic 10  16  60  $484 

88 Pacific 11  18  84  208,680 

et6 Arctic. 11  6  80  186,000 

5 Baltic 11  16  79  2,826 

19. Pacific 10  20  60  817,940 

8 Arctic 18  2  124  818,880 

6 Baltic 18  4  197  160.000 

Pacific 9  20  288  876,860 

ArcUc U  ..  144  426,880 

J Baltic 10  6  168  887,000 

I Pacific 10  4  160  981.000 

\ Arctic 10  6  126  780,000 

J Baltic 10  4  70  620,000 

;6 Atlantic 10  ..  68  106,670 

16 Pacific 10  4  70  418,000 

80 Baltic... 10  8  68  667,970 

iberlS Atlantic 10  14  66  888,400 

27....        Pacific 10  2  88  611,867 

rll Baltic 10  9  78  10.000 

86 Atlantic 18  16  40  878,760 

ber    8 Pacific 11  ..  46  868.180 

22 Baltic 11  10  69  1,096,644 

bar   6 Atlantic ^ U  11  88  887,600 

.      20 ArcUc    U  9  40  871,440 

Total 261  04  2,129  $10,620,841 


Average  time.... • 10  81  10 
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aiAxsmoiT  laowzKo  nn  iut  or  aeeital,  Moictaat  of  dats  FiaaAos,  tub 

AXOUMT  OF  Mntm  OF  THS  OOLLDIl  UVK  INTO  THB  FOET  OF  MKW  TOB^ 
1861. 


DtU,                                    Ifiae.  D.  H. 

Jamiaiy    1 Baltic, via Prorincetowo....  17  •.  1T)6 

"       27 Aretac,FtaHali&z Id  ..  87 

Fabrcuyld Baltic 1121  81 

"       19......  OambriA,  with  Atlantic's  car'o  

March   6 Pacific 12    2  22 

«      28 Arctic 14  18  16 

Aprils Baltic 12    8  28 

«     19 Pacific 9  19  20 

May  11 Arctic 10  19  16 

«*    24 Baltic 10    7  87 

June   6 Pacific 10    2  60 

•«     22 Arctic. 11     6  97 

Julj   6 Baltic 9  22  94 

«    21 Pacific 12    4  120 

Anguat   8 Atlantic 10  16  182 

-      11 Arctic 11    6  88 

«      18 Baltic 9  18  148 

September  1 Atlantic 11  14  182 

«*         14.....  PtMOfic 10  17  192 

**         28 Baltic 10  20  102 

Oeioberl6 Atlantic 18  16  166 

*«      26 Pacific 11..  148* 

Korember  9. Baltic 10  19  92 

"        28. Atlantic 10  14  80 

December  7 Paritic 11    7  47 

"        28 Baltic 18    6  81 


8TATKMZIIT  BHOWINO  TBS  DAT  OF  BAIUlfG,  lf17MBKK  OP  DATS  FA88AOS,  FA88] 

arsoix  OF  mx  ocitaad  urn  out  of  the  fokt  of  hkw  tork,  duuhg  thb 

Date.  Name. 

January    1 Afirica 

«       29 Aaia 

Febniary  28 Africa. 

March  28 Aaia 

April  28 Africa. 

May   7 Asia 

**    21 Europa 

Jmie   4 Africa 

"    18 Asia 

July    2 Niaj^ara 

**    16 Afnca 

••    80 Asia 

Angost  18 ."  Niagara 

•^      27 Afrwa 

September  10  ... .  Asia 

"         24....  Niagara. 

Octobers Africa 

••      22 Asia 

KoTcmber   6 Niagara 

19 Canada 

Deoomber   8 Africa 

17 America 

81 Europa 


Total 

ATenge  tine< 


D. 

H. 

Pmmbi 

10 

14 

61 

10 

19 

70 

10 

11 

79 

10 

8 

102 

10 

14 

176 

10 

10 

140 

11 

1 

110 

10 

19 

142 

10 

8 

160 

11 

8 

91 

10 

9 

94 

11 

1 

168 

11 

2 

69 

10 

18 

71 

10 

17 

80 

12 

17 

66 

10 

18 

88 

10 

17 

61 

12 

17 

81 

14 

2 

66 

11 

7 

62 

11 

14 

80 

18 

10 

68 

257 

01 

2,012 

11  4 

t  18 

Maanmd,  Omal^  md  SUamioat  SiaUiiki. 


U$ 


AMonwT  ov  porm 
1861. 


DAT  OF  AESITAI.,  WUMBSE  OT  DATC  FAMAOS, 
OF  THK  OUMAKD  LllfX  INTO  THB  PORT  OF  MXW  TOBX  DUftlVa  TBI 


Date. 

immrj  17 

Mnurj  ifl 

MttchU 

AprillO. 

"    ««. 

Iby  8. 

•   21 

Jme  i 

"   20 

Joly  2 

•   16 

Angoit  1 

"    12 

•     28 

September  11 

24 

October  10 

-      25 

Vorcmber    9 

19 

December  6 

28 


Name. 
Asia 

Africa 

Asia 

Africa    

Asia 

Europa. 

Africa 

AsU 

Niagara 

Africa. 

Asia 

Niagara 

Africa 

Asia 

Niagara 

Africa. 

Asia 

Niagara 

Canada. 

Africa 

America 

Europa,  via  Halifax. . . . 


AHofDatlea. 

$262,248  90 

827.648  86 

167.119  16 

128.869  26 

107.686  80 

91,278  16 

61.666  26 

96,448  90 

156,506  46 

220.986  86 

174,925  70 

186.289  05 

147,744  20 

146.698  66 

100.859  41 

89,080  45 

66,826  50 

40,296  50 

822  76 

110,884  95 

76,461  95 

140,784  66 


Total 267  40      2,100       |2.829,001  81 

Average  time 12  16  7 

RAIDmrT  SHOWOrO  THB  DAT  of  sailing,  MUMBBK  of  DATB  FASSAGE,  PA88KNGBB8  AND 
anOIX  OF  THK  HATEK  LINE  OUT  OF  NSW  TORB:,  DURING  THE  TEAR  1851. 


rebnary  8 

Aprilj.: 

"jr.!!."'.!!.'!!". 

Jane  28 

%« 

AQgiiit88. 

September  80  ... . 

October  18 

Hofember  16 

I>eeefflberl8 


Name. 
Franklin  . . . . 
Franklin  . . . . 
Humboldt... 
Franklin  . . . . 
Humboldt . . . 
Franklin  .... 
Humboldt... 
Franklin  . . . . 
Humboldt . . . 
Franklin  . . . . 
Humboldt... 


D.     H.    PaMengers. 
12     10  49 


Bpeeie. 
1188,000 
18     ..         100  668,962 

12     16  90  858,081 

11  6    140     968.680 

12  10  101  872.126 
12  4  78  960,000 
12   8    86     187.047 

11  28     68     692,884 

12  16  64  279.926 
12  20  46  559.846 
18      9          26  570.000 


Total 187      2        791        16,704.891 

Average  passage 12    10 

^Wan  SHOWUfO  THS  day  of  ABRITAL.  number   of  DATS  passage.  PA8BKNGBRB  AND 
AXOOBT  OF  D0TIE8  OF  THE  HAVRE  LINE  INTO  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK  DURING  THE  TEAR  '61. 


,        Name.  D. 

JinuirjW Franklia 14 

iJ»rch22 Franklin. 14 

*»yl9 Franklin. 11 

iw»el7 Humboldt 12 

%14 Franklin. 11 

f'lgnrtW Humboldt. 12 

5^ber8 Franklin. 11 

2«<*er8 Humboldt 14 

JoTember2 Franklin. 10 

''weinber6 Humboldt.. 14 


H. 
6 

.  • 
14 
12 

5 

18 
12 

1 
15 
16 


Pawengers. 

41 

88 

97 

60 
102 

79 
108 
188 
186 

66 


AH  of  duties. 

$811,878  50 

129.586  90 

76,455  06 

89,182  70 

829,079  80 

129.998  80 

100,096  20 

68,480  05 

61,975  65 

78,956  90 


TMal 

Average  passive. 


127 
12 


2 
16 
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STATXMSIIT  BHOWnrO  THK  DAT  OP  BAILIMO,  MUMBXE  OF  DATS  PA88AOS,  PASflXNGnS 
BPXCII  OF  THX  BKXHEN   LUfX  OUT  OF  THE  FORT  OF  NEW  TORK  DURING  THK  TXAR  If 


Date.  Name. 

Febmary  22 Wa^hingtoD  . . 

KRrch29 HermRim 


April  29 

May  17 

June  14 

July  12 

August  IS.. 
September  6 , 
October  18... 
NoTember  1. 


Washington 
Hermann... 
Washington 
Hermann^. . 
Washington 
Hermann.. . 
Washington 
Hermann... 


Total 


D. 

H.  ] 

Panengerak 

«P 

Id 

•  • 

60 

W, 

16 

•  • 

94 

41 

18 

12 

64 

96 

14 

12 

86 

47 

12 

12 

104 

266 

18 

12 

90 

826 

12 

18 

94 

7 

16 

•  • 

28 

867 

.14 

•  • 

88 

48 

n 

•  • 

18 

80 
662 

70 

148 

$1,194 

Average  passage, 


14      9 


8TATKMZIIT  SHOWING  TBI  DAT  OF  ARRITAL,  RUVBKR  OF  DATS  PA8SAGS,  PASSRNOStS 
AMOUNT  OF  DUTUS  OF  THX  BRXMXN  LINX  INTO  THX  PORT  OF  NXW  TORK  DUROHI 
YXAR    1861. 


Date. 
January  8 . . . . 

April  10, 

May  9 

June  2 

July  2 

"  81 

August  29  . . . 
September  28 
October  28.. . . 
November  28. 
December  28.. 


Name. 
Washington  . . 
Washington  . . 

Hermann 

Washiogton  . . 

Hermann 

Washington  . . 

Herman 

Washington  . . 

Hermann 

Washington  . . 
Hermann 


Total 


D. 

H.  PasnngeffB.   At  of  D 

17 

•  • 

46 

$169,161 

16 

«  • 

81 

56,98< 

18 

18 

91 

54,90! 

11 

22 

142 

62,80 

18 

12 

124 

188,60< 

14 

6 

166 

167,10. 

16 

.  • 

192 

86,69 

12 

20 

186 

40,64( 

14 

21 

160 

46,4t 

18 

14 

141 

28,69i 

19 

12 

4 

68 
1,891 

71.70 

162 

$892,lSi 

Average  passage , 


18    20 


BTATXMXNT  SHOWING  THX  DAT  OF  SAILING  AND    NUMBER    OF    PAS8KNGKR8    OF 

BILT*S  UNX,  OUT  OF  THX  FORT  OF  NXW  TORK  DURING  THE  TXAR  1861. 


Date. 

January  27  • .  < 
February  29  • , 

March  28 

April  28 

June  IS 

August  16... 
September  12, 
October    7  . . , 
22  . . , 
November   8., 

22., 
December    6.. 

22., 


Name. 

Prometheus 

Prometheus 

Prometheus 

Prometheus 

Prometheus..... 

Prometheus 

Prometheus 

Prometheus...   . 
Daniel  Webster  • 
Prometheus. . . . 
Daniel  Webster  . 

Prometheus 

Daniel  Webster  . 


82 
64 
172 
122 
112 
68 
225 
800 
400 
816 
867 
276 
420 


Total  number  of  passengers 2,768 
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2i1 


8TAR1IZNT    SROWnrO    THS    OAT    07    AREITAL,  WUirBKR    OP  PASSENGERS  AND  SPECIE  OP 

▼anderbilt's  like  nno  the  port  or  mew  tore  hurino  the  tear  1851. 


Date. 
Jairaary  21». , 

M«reB24 

April  18 

Iuyl9 

JoiyS 

Anp»t  13.., 
September  5.. 

October  4 

IToTembcr   6 . 

16. 

December  1.. 

19.. 

"        29.. 


Name. 
Prometheus. ... 
Promethens. . . . 
Promethens. . . . 
Prometheus. . . . 
Prometheus. . . . 
Prometheus. ... 
Prometheus. . . . 
Prometheus. . . . 
Prometheus. . . . 
DRuiel  Webster 
Prometheus. ... 
Daniel  Webster 
Prometheus.... 


PsBsengert. 

Speeie. 

244 

282 

17,896 

246 

824 

19,121 

240 

860 

178,672 

240 

60,000 

466 

128.081 

618 

2,684 

460 

117.848 

410 

120,677 

802 

128,117 

286 

63,000 

Total. 


4,827  $809,996 


iTATIirENT  SHOWIMO  THE  DAT  OF  SAILING  AND  NUMBER  OF  PASBENOERS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  PAOVIC  MAIL  STBANBUIP  COMPANIES,  OUT  OF  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  TORE 
DTEINO  THE  TEAR   1861. 


a 


Dtte. 

Janoary  11.. 

13.. 

20.. 

25.. 

27.. 

"       28.. 

Febnuuy  11. 

18. 

•*       26. 

«        29. 

JUiAU  ... 

"     18... 

•  26  . . . 
-      28  . . . 

April  10 

*•     11 

*  26 

**y  12 

•*     13 

**    26 

^-    28 

'^JUieU 

•*    13..... 

*•    26 

^    •    28 

^ti\y  11 

-      12 

**     26 


Steamships. 
Oeorffia. 

Empire  Oitj  . . . . 
Orescent  City  . . . 

Ohia 

Fakon 

Oherokee 


Empire  City 

Ohio 

Orescent  City  . . . 

Georgia 

Empire  City  .... 

Ohia 

Cherokee. 

Empire  City  . . .. 

Georgia.. 

Ohio 

£1  Dorado 

Georgia. 

Empire  City.. . . . 

Cherokee 

Crescent  City.. . . 

Georgia. 

Empire  City. . . . 

Cherokee 

Crescent  City. . . 

Georp;ia. 

Empire  City. . . . 
Cherokee 


Paateog^a. 
160 

87 

16 
112 

86 
170 
140 
203 
140 
244 
208 

84 
280 
806 
117 
261 
240 

86 
108 
286 

82 
210 
106 
208 

80 
287 
178 
260 

89 


Date. 

July  28 

August  11... 

"   12... 

«   26... 

28 ... 

September  11 

18 

«    26 

"    27 

October  7  .. 

"   11.. 

♦*   18  .. 

"   22  .. 

«   26  .. 

"   25  . . 

November  6 

10 

11 

22 

«    24 

December  1 

6 

9 

11 

22 

26 


u 
u 


(i 


« 


M 


Steamshtps. 

Ohio 

Empire  City.... 

Georgia. 

Cherokee 

Illinois 

Empire  City. . . . 

Ohio.. 

Georgia. 

niinois 

Cherokee 

Empire  City. ... 

Ohio 

Philadelphia. ... 

Illinois 

Georgia. 

Cherokee 

Empire  City. ... 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Geoi^ia. 

Falcon 

Cherokee 

Empire  City. . .  • 

Ohio 

El  Dorado 

Georgia. « .. 


Paueng^s. 
226 


76 
860 

80 
400 
184 
616 
240 
620 
160 
850 
608 
280 
564 
200 
804 
210 
672 
642 
800 
260 
268 
218 
876 
270 
610 


ToUl 18,528 


^^ATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  DAT  OF  ARRIVAL,  NUMBER  OF  PASSENGERS  AND  SPECIE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  PACIFIO  MAIL  8TSAMBHIP  COMPANIES  INTO  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  TORE 
DURING  THE  TEAR    1851. 


aniuury 


Date. 
6. 
6. 

"        21. 
^-        24. 
Februaxy    7 
8, 
**       18. 


Steamships. 

Georgia. 

Crescent  City.  • . . 

Cherokee. 

Falcon 

Empire  City 

Geoigia.. 

Orescent  City.... 


Paaiengen. 

Specie. 

640 

1223,782 

400 

1,854.298 

250 

861,387 

825 

14,484 

212 

786,064 

851 

105,098 

218 

8,126 

UB 


jRuilroady  Canals  and  Stwrnboat  Siaiiiiki. 


o»te. 


JL  wt  uaa^    ttt*  ••••••••••• 

28 

March   8 

"        8 

"      21 

«      22 

April    7 

"       8 

«      12 

"      20 

«      24 

May    6 

-      8 

"    17 

"    21 

June   8 

"      5 

««     19 

«    21 

July    6 

"      6 

«    20 

"    21 

Auffust  7 

7 

"      21 

September 

u 

M 

6 

7 

20 

M 

22 

October    7 

7 

•*        18 

"        28 

NoTember 

2 

M 
M 

4 

5 

M 

19 

M 

26 

U 

29 

December 

6 

M 

7 

(4 

21 

StMunahipt. 

Cherokee 

Ohio , 

Empire  City. . 

Oeorgia , 

Creecent  City. 

Ohio 

Empire  City. , 

Georgia. 

El  Dorado..   . 
Cherokee. .. . , 

Ohio 

Georgia. 

Crescent  City. 
£1  Dorado. . . . 

Ohio 

Empire  City. , 

Georgia. , 

Crescent  City, 

Cherokee 

Empire  City.  , 

Georgia. 

Crescent  City, 
Cherokee... .. 
Empire  City. , 

Georgia. 

Cherokee , 

Empire  C^ty. . 

Georgia. 

Illinois , 

Cherokee. .... 

Ohio 

Empire  City., 

Illinois , 

Georgia 

Cherokee...., 
Empire  City. , 

Ohio 

Georgia. 

Falcon , 

Cherokee 

Empire  City. . 

Ohb 

Georgia. 


102 
182 
159 
188 
127 

97 
261 
160 
167 
169 
200 
224 

20 
177 
229 
282 
179 
627 
105 
876 
200 
146 
200 
886 
280 
161 
160 
414 
419 
198 
608 
160 
874 
120 
428 

87 
180 
400 

61 
209 

69 
112 
890 


Total 


6,677 


•rATniXKT  8nOW1N«  THE  DAT   OF  SAILING    AKB  Nmaim  OT 
OUT  or  THE  POaT  OF  NEW   TOaK   DCaiNG  THX 


aa  or 
1861. 


Dste. 

March  19.... 

May  26. 

June  26. 

July  28 

Aogust  28. .. 
September  17. 
Norember  1  . 
December  1. 
29. 


Steamshlpa. 

Brother  Jonathan, 
Brother  Joaathan, 
Brother  JooatliaB, 
Brother  Jonathan, 
Brother  Jonathan. 
Brother  Jonathan . 
Brother  Jonathan , 
Brother  Jonathan. 
Indepemfonce. . . , 


1 
1 

1 
1 

t 

4 
4 
4 
S 


Total 


M 


jRaHrcad^  Canal,  and  Steamboat  Statisiia.  249 
RATDoirr  BHowmo  the  dat  or  arsital  and  inTMBxa  or  pabsknoebb  or  mills'  unb, 

OUT  or  THE  POET  Or  HEW  TOBX,  DUBIKQ  THE  TEAR  1851. 

Date.                                                    Name.                                    Paaeengen.  Specie. 

Miy  18 Brother  Jooathan 141  $2,000 

JoDeSO Brother  Jonathan 806  64,000 

%n Brother  Jonathan 288  2,760 

AngnrtSO Brother  Jonathan 400  

September  28 Brother  Jonathan 248  

October28 Brother  Jonathan 127  818 

NoT«nber28 Brother  Jonathan 800  14,676 


Total 1,760  174,189 

SFFECT  OF  RAILROADS  Off  COMMERaAL  CITIES. 

Mi.  Poob,  of  the  American  Rtiilroad  Journal^  in  a  hrief  editorial,  gires  a  most 

itriking  as  well  as  correct  illustration  of  the  effect  of  railroads  in  enlarging  the  circle 

of  biuioeeg  of  cities,  as  follows  :— 

The  city  of  New  York  is  now  accessihle  from  every  part  of  New  England  (with  the 
«»eption  of  the  eastern  part  of  Maine)  and  the  State  of  New  York,  by  one  day's 
journey  on  railroads.  A  traveler  may  leave  Waterville,  Me.,  which  is  480  miles  dis- 
tsotfrom  New  York;  Montreal,  Canada,  which  is  400;  and  Dunkirk  and  Buffalo, 
vbich  are  alont  470,  in  the  morning,  and  reach  this  city  the  same  evening  by  con- 
tiQQOQg  lines  of  railroad,  at  an  average  charge  of  two  cents  per  mile.  Light  articles 
of  freight,  newspapers,  etc.,  are  forwarded  to,  and  received  from  the  same  points  with 
^^  oispatch ;  so  that  the  six  millions  of  people  residing  within  the  States  named, 
ire  widiin  one  day's  time  of  this  city.  And  in  the  evening,  the  most  remote  parts  of 
^  ve,  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  the  mail,  put  into  possession  of  our  morning  news ; 
^00  the  other  hand,  our  shops  and  the  stands  in  our  markets  dieplay  the  delicacies 
"^  dainties  which  the  morning  light  shone  upon  some  400  miles  distant.  The  whole 
^by  within  this  distance,  by  means  of  railroads,  is  made  the  market  garden  of  the 
%.aod  every  inhabitant  is  brought  into  as  intimate  relation  to  it,  as  was  the  person 
]^  lired  within  80  miles  a  few  years  since.  A  trip  of  a  day  is  now  sufficient  to 
^^  Dearly  every  inhabitant  of  New  York  and  New  England  to  this  city,  and  who 
'Bsy,  if  they  choose,  return,  home  the  next. 

Jniese  facts  will  serve  to  show  the  influence  that  railroads  are  exerting,  in  the  fa- 
^tiet  they  give  in  the  movement  of  persons  and  property.  To  a  city  they  increase 
Jpe  area  of  country  tributary  to  it  in  a  much  a  greater  ratio  than  the  length  of  their 
™ei  To  give  a  clearer  idea,  we  will  briefly  illustrate  this  propceition.  We  will  as- 
(QVe  that  the  speed  of  the  ordinary  loaded  team  on  common  roads  is  2|  miles  per 
W,  for  12  hours,  which  will  give  80  miles  as  the  extent  of  a  day's  travel,  and  60 
lules  as  the  diameter  of  the  circle  from  which  a  city  without  railroads  could  draw  its 
^y  supplies  of  food,  etc.  This  would  give  an  area  of  country  of  not  far  from  2,700 
Klttremilea 

The  freight  train  on  a  railroad  moves  at  an  average  rate  of  1 2  miles  an  hour,  or 
288  miles  in  24  hours.  The  circle  within  daily  reach  of  a  city  by  freight  trains  on 
lilroads  would  be  676  miles,  embracing  an  area  of  124,416  square  miles,  or  more 
than  46  times  greater  than  the  circle  within  reach  of  the  eame  point  by  the  ordinary 
*igon!  By  the  use  of  railroads,  therefore,  a  city  increases  its  capacity  for  business, 
M  well  as  its  supplies  of  food,  and  all  the  articles  used  in  the  economy  of  life,  4,600 
percent! 

It  will  be  found  upon  calculation  that  the  difference  in  cost  of  the  two  modes  of 
cvriage  Buppoee«l,  is  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  above  distances. 

The  above  statements  are  a  most  striking,  as  well  as  correct  illustration,  of  the 
^^oe  of  raihroads,  and  demonstrate  most  clearly  their  importance  in  increa^^ing  the 
I'^ttioeis  of  commercial,  or  trading  points,  and  proves  how  necessary  they  are  to  farm- 
ing communities,  in  creating  a  value  for  their  products,  in  opening  a  market  for  them. 
Tbey  explain  the  rapid  growth  of  cities,  that  are  the  termini  of  a  large  number  of 
'i^^uoads,  and  the  rapid  appreciation  in  the  value  of  the  country  they  traverse.  With 
ui  ordinary  road,  a  farmer  living  sixty  miles  from  a  city  may  be  without  a  market  for 
''^T  of  his  most  important  articles  of  produce  from  the  cost  of  tranfiportatiou,  while 
J^odber  living  upoo  a  railroad  but  400  miles  from  the  same  point,  finds  a  ready  sale 
NT  aU  he  can  raise  at  remunerating  rates. 
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TOLLS  Oir  IAMBS  RITER  AND  KAV AWHA  CANAL 

•ihXUt  OF  TOLLS  PSE  TON  OF  2,000  LBS.  VMM.  MILE,  TO  BE  OHABOED  ON  THE  JAMES  EITES 
AND  KANAWHA  OANAL,  ADOPTED  THE  6tH  DAT  OF  FEBBUARY,  1852,  TO  00  INTO  OPEEA- 
TION  ON  THE  FIE8T  DAT  OF  MARCH,  1862. 

.  ARTICLES  AT  4  CERTS  PER  TON  PER  MILE. 

AutUs,  ale,  beer,  bellows,  books,  burr-blocks,  battes^  candles,  carpenters'  work,  car- 
nages, crackers,  cheese,  Ohinaware,  con/ectiooary,  copper,  copperas,  cordage,  cotton, 
cottoQ  jam  and  cotton  bagging,  cutlery,  drugs,  dry  goods,  dyestuffs,  eggs,  fancy  arti- 
cles, furoiture,  Tbousehold,)  furs  and  peltry,  fruits,  foreign  articles  not  otherwise  desig- 
nated, glass  ana  glassware,  hair,  (curled,)  hardware,  hats,  caps,  Ac,  hides  and  skins , 
(dry,)  honey,  hops  and  herbs,  joiners'  work,  leather,  lemons,  licorice,  liquors,  machine- 
rj,  mechanics'  tools,  metals  not  otherwise  designated,  millstones,  oil  of  all  kinds, 
Mioges,  oysters  not  in  the  shell,  paints,  paper,  pink-root,  porter,  poultry,  powder,  put- 
ty, nisios,  rice,  saddlery,  saltpeter,  stationery,  seed  of  all  kinds  not  otherwise  desig- 
uted,  cigars,  steam-engines,  steel,  spices,  spirits  turpentine,  shoes  and  boots,  snuff, 
'"^'\\a,  tallow,  teas,  tin  and  tinware,  yenison,  vices,  wrapping  paper,  woodware,  zinc. 


ARTICLES  AT  8^  CENTS  PER  TON  PER  MILE. 

Baooo,  beef^  (salted  and  fresh,)  coffee,  groceries  not  otherwise  designated,  hempen 
yuns,  lard  mutton,  pork,  (salted  and  fresh,)  sugar,  wool 

ARTICLES  AT  8  CENTS  PER  TON  PER  MILE. 

^waz,  cider,  earthen  and  queensware,  hemp,  mahogany,  moss,  nails  and  spikes , 
^P>  tobacco  of  all  kinds,  vinegar. 

ARTICLES  AT  2^  CENTS  PER  TON  PER  MILE. 

Agricultural  products  not  otherwise  designated,  ashes,  (pot  and  pearl,)  apples  and 
^er  dried  fruits,  chalk,  feathers,  fish,  (salted  and  fresh,)  ginseng  and  other  roots,  log- 
vood,  molasses,  snake-root 

ARTICLES  AT  2  CENTS  PER  TON  FEB  MILE. 

Agricultural  implements,  barley,  beans,  buckwheat  and  buckwheat  flour,  castings, 
Nd,)  flax  and  flaxseed,  flour,  grindstones,  hides,  (green,)  iron,  (bar  and  railroad,)  lead, 
(Waod  pig,)  marble,  (dressed,)  peas,  pitch,  potters'  and  stoneware,  rosin,  rye,  stone, 
(pressed,)  shot  and  shells,  (cast  iron,)  shot,  (lead,)  tar,  tobacco,  (stems  and  scraps,)  tur- 
Ptttioe,  wheat 

ARTICLES  AT  1^  CENTS  PER  TON  PER  MILE. 

Apples  and  other  green  fruits,  bark,  (ground  and  unground,)  barrels,  casks,  and 
^»s,  (empty,)  bloom- iron,  caps,  sills  and  dressed  timber,  salt 

ARTICLES  AT  1  CtNT  PER  TON  PER  MILE. 

Bran  and  other  mill  offal,  charcoal,  coal- tar,  coal  and  coke  passing  down  the  canal, 
c<^  and  commeol,  fruit  trees  and  other  shrubbery,  hay,  fodder,  shucks,  straw,  <tc, 
Pj^Dg  up  canal,  live-stock,  ores,  (except  iron,)  oats,  (clean  and  sheaf,)  oysters  in  shells, 
pifiroo,  potatoes  of  all  kinds,  rags  and  waste  cotton,  scrap-iron  and  old  castings, 
'biogles,  vegetables. 

ARTICLES  AT  \  CENT  PER  TON  PER  MILE. 

Cement,  clay,  earth,  and  gravel,  coal  and  coke  passing  up  canal,  ice,  hay,  fodder,  and 
^heaf-oats,  coming  down  canal,  lime  passing  up  canal,  limestone,  marble,  (rough,)  min- 
^  water,  posts  for  fencing,  slates  for  roofing,  staves  and  heading,  timber  of  all  kinds, 
(ODdressed,)  tiles  for  roofing. 

ARTICLES  AT  ^  CENT  PER  TON  PER  MILE. 

Stone,  (rougL) 

ARTICLE  AT  1  -StH  CENT  PER  TON  PER  MILK. 

Bricks,  iron-ore,  lime  passing  down  canal,  oyster-shells. 

ARTICLES  PAYING  12^  CENTS  PER  TON  FOR  ALL  DISTANCES. 

Coke  and  coal  for  burning  lime  for  improvement  of  the  soil,  wood  for  fuel,  manures 
^  lU  kinds  and  articles  used  as  manure,  rails  for  fendng. 
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Hoop-poles  and  laths,  26  cents  per  ton  for  all  distanoes. 

Pavrng-etGne  and  sand,  5  cents  per  ton  for  aU  distances. 

Oorn  and  commeal,  from  Fousbee's  Mills  to  Richmond,  1  cent  per  basheL 

Pig-iron  transported  from  Richmond  upwards  to  any  point  snort  of  Biaiden*!  A 
venture,  for  the  purpose  of  being  manufactured  into  nails  and  other  manufactured  I 
tides,  25  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  per  mile,  instead  of  that  now  charged  under  f 
tariff  of  the  Old  James  River  CanaL 

AU  articles  transported  only  on  the  lower  level  of  the  canal,  will  be  charged  wi 
one-half  the  tolls  charged  on  the  Old  Canal,  except  in  cases  provided  for  by  spsc 
resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

No  rough  stone  transported  on  the  canal  to  pay  for  a  less  distance  than  20  miki 

On  all  articles,  except  coal,  mill  oflkl,  manures  of  all  kinds,  and  articles  DNd 
manure,  hoop-poles  and  laths,  rails  for  fencing,  lime  for  the  improvement  of  the  I 
paving-stone,  sand,  and  wood  for  fuel,  transported  on  any  portion  of  the  enlarged  ( 
Canal,  (between  Richmond  and  Maiden*s  Adventure,)  the  tolls  shall  be  equal  at  ll 
to  those  charged  on  the  Old  Canal 

TOLLS  ON  FAfiSXVOXBa. 

On  white  persons,  12  years  old  and  upwards,  1  cent  per  mile. 

On  white  persons,  between  12  and  5  years  old,  ^  cent  per  mile. 

On  culored  persons,  6  years  old  and  upwards,  i  cent  per  mile. 

Toll  on  passengers,  two  mills  per  mile  in  favor  of  any  boat  that  carries  passeog 
at  a  rate  nut  exceeding  |3  60  per  passenger,  exclusive  of  meals,  from  Richmonc 
Lynchburg,  and  vice  verita,  and  in  that  proportion  for  the  way  travel  along  the  lin 
the  canal.  The  former  discrimination  snail  be  made  for  children  and  servants.  T 
on  passengers  on  all  other  boats  than  packe^boat8  shall  be  the  same  as  shall  be 
acted  from  the  latter  for  each  passenger. 

BOSTOBT  AND  WORCESTER  RAILROAD. 

The  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  in  1881,  and 
road  opened  July  4th,  1885.  Its  length  (from  Boston  to  Worcester,  is  46  mileS)] 
eluding  branches  is  69  miles.  The  present  fare  is  $1  16.  It  has  a  doable  trad 
tween  Boston  and  Worcester.    The  cost  of  the  road  Jan.  1, 1862,  was  $4,862,700. 

The  following  table  has  been  compiled  by  Gborgf  A.  FoxcEorr,  Esq.;  it  exhibili 

operations  of  the  road  during  the  last  ten  years,  its  cost,  and  the  market  price  ci 

stock  at  the  beginning  of  each  year.    The  item  of  "  interest  **  is  deducted  frou 

receipts  and  expenses : — 

Valae  of  Gross  Ronntog  Net 

Vear.                               CosL         Mock.  reoelpcs.  expenses.  inoooM.  Dtvkll 

1842 $2,374,500  ei09  per  sh.  $168,610  $180,697  7  per 

1843 2.764,400     107  **  206,641  176.726  6 

1844 2.886,200     114  "              $418  288,264  193,189  7i 

1845 2,914,100     120  «  487.466  249,729  287,726  8 

1846 116  "  664,712  288.876  270,886  8 

1847 8.485,200     112  «  722.170  881,986  840,184  10 

1848 4,118.600     115  "  716,284  881.917  884,867  8^ 

1849 4,650.400     106  "  703,861  406,661  297.810  6 

1850 4.U08.3O0       93  "  757.947  877,041  880,906  6^ 

1861 4,882,600     102  «  748,923  892,687  860,000  7 


6.844,889  8,086,212  2,702,627  7  9-tO 


RAILROADS  IS  CALIFORinA. 

The  Alta  dUi/omia  predicts,  at  no  distant  day,  the  whixzing  of  locomotiTi 
they  ar*  rushing  with  lightning  speed  over  the  plains  of  California,  and  express 
the  samo  time  the  hope  that  she  may  be  the  first  to  claim  the  honor  of  coostn 
a  railnvad  of  any  note  on  the  coast  of  the  l^actfic.  Of  the  railroad  diaracter  o 
State,  the  Attn  Cali/amim  remarks: — 

''It  b  a  mistaken  idea,  whaeb  has  beta  eotertaioed  by  some,  tkift  the  €hifMl 
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OBT  State,  its  loBij  hilli  tod  deep  yallejB,  will  preyent  it  being  ever  a  nflitMui  oonii' 

trf.  Altlwugh  it  would  be  a  dmcult  task  to  run  a  train  of  can  along  the  ooaetiange 

of  ffloimtains,  or  pierce  the  factnesMa  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  yet  from  the  great  cen- 

tnd  pomts  of  our  State  to  nearly  all  the  prominent  towns  in  the  mining  region,  the 

dwMter  of  the  country  is  such  as  to  afford  the  greatest  facility   for  uie  laying  of 

nils.  The  great  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  capable  of  supporting, 

from  tbeir  agricultural  products,  a  vastly  greater  population  than  now  inhabit  the 

whole  State,  and  oo  whose  sides  are  scattered  the  riches  which  have  made  Oalifomia 

the  cynosure  upon  which  the  world's  eyes  are  gazing,  are  broad  and  level,  and  in 

erenf  way  adapted  for  railroads.    That  the  northern  portion  of  our  State  is  to  be  the 

thickiy  settled  portion,  there  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt ;  and  as  it  fills  up  with  perma- 

ocDt  settlers,  the  descendants  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race,  greater  facilities  for  travel 

thu  at  present  exist,  must  be  afforded,  and  if  obstacles  are  found  in  the  way  they 

viU  be  removed.    But  what  is  to  prevent  the  construction  of  a  railroad  track  from 

Sacramento  City,  to  the  great  mmin|f  regions  of  the  Yuba,  the  Middle  and  North 

Forbof  the  American,  and  the  various  settlements  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 

these  rivers  ?    Or  from  Stockton  to  the  Mokelumne,  Stanislaus,  and  the  mining  settle- 

mnts south  of  them t    Or  from  San  Francisco  and  Monterey  to  both?    True,  at 

preaeDt  the  price  of  labor  is  an  obstacle,  but  this  will  settle  down,  ere  long,  to  a  proper 

■tindard.    We  have,  in  our  own  borders,  extensive  quarries  of  stone,  and  noblu  oaks, 

ud  lofty  pines,  which  could  be  used  in  construction ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  ere 

W,  di«co7eries  of  coal  will  be  made,  as  himdreds,  if  not  thoupandn,  throughout  our 

S^are  searching  in  every  nook  and  comer  for  the  riches  of  the  earth  in  some  form/, 
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AFRICAll  ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

"Rie  CkrUtian  Siatetmanf  furnishes  an  interesting  statement  of  African  Arts  and 
KiOQlhctures,  as  follows : — 

Welers  in  Africa  all  coincide  in  one  important  particular,  namely,  that  the 
"^Tes  of  that  oonUnent  exhibit  a  remarkable  degree  of  eenius,  and  display  in  their 
oiUDerous  manufactured  articles  such  a  knowledge  of  mechanics  as  to  agreeably  sur- 
Pn*e  all  who  have  heard  of  or  been  privileged  to  behold  their  handiwork. 

IroQ  ore  of  superior  quality  is  found  in  immense  quantities,  and  from  it  are  made, 
7  ^  untaught  natives,  ornamental  and  useful  articles,  such  as  spears,  arrows,  rings, 
CuAios,  hoes,  bracelets,  ^  A  small  but  regular  amount  of  this  material,  made  into 
*  peculiar  shape,  is  called  a  "  bar,"  and  appears  to  be  the  standard  of  value  by  which 
their  currency  is  regulated. 

They  are  exceedingly  skillful  in  the  tanning  and  manufacture  of  leather.  Their 
imnlet  ca^es,  spears  and  dagger-sheaths,  whips,  bridles,  pooches,  powder-flasks, 
ftDdalB,  boots,  Ac^  are  made  with  remarkable  neatness. 

lo  addition  to  these  may  be  named  their  war-horns  made  from  the  tusks  of  ele- 
phuits  and  other  animals  ;  their  musical  instruments — the  stringy  of  the  *'  banjo'' 
oeiog  formed  from  the  fibres  of  treea  Their  bags  for  carrying  materials,  and  baskets 
of  sU  sixes  and  descriptions,  are  wrought  with  great  symmetiy  and  beauty  from  eea- 
gnss,  and  the  leaves  of  their  innumerable  and  useful  trees,  plants,  <&c  The  palm 
(ree,  says  a  traveler,  **  is  applied  by  them  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  uses. 
Hots  are  thatched  with  palm  leaves  ;  its  fibers  are  used  for  fishing  tackle,  ropes,  sieves, 
twiae,  d^c;  a  rough  doth  b  made  from  the  inner  bark ;  the  fruit  is  roasted,  and  is  ex- 
ctUent ;  the  oil  serves  for  butter  ;  and  the  wine  is  a  favorite  drink." 

In  some  portions  of  Africa,  they  are  exceedingly  skillful  in  making  canoes.  These 
ire  dog  out  of  trees,  and  are  amazingly  large.  Some  are  capable  of  carrying  from 
^  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  besides  ten  or  twelve  nands  to  pull.  Mats  in 
iWdaoce,  of  all  kinds,  sixes,  and  qualities,  are  manufactured,  chiefly  by  the  women. 
"IW  mats  are  used  for  many  purposes — to  sleep  on,  partition  oflf  rooms,  for  bed- 
^^Btaioa,  bags,  carpets,  Ac ;  the  fine  ones  make  nice  table  covers,  and  are  used  for 
^lotluDg.  They  look  as  if  they  were  woven — are  sometimes  eight  feet  wide,  and 
^^^  or  twenty  feet  long. 

Clothes  are  made  in  abundance  ;  they  are  spun  (without  any  wheel)  from  the  na- 
tire  eotton,  and  woven  in  a  strip  from  five  to  ten  inches  wide,  then  cut  to  the  1«ds^ 
^  want  tha  eloth,  and  sewed  together,    yarioos  figures  are  mid«  m  nea'^Ti^.  *v\ia 
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colors  handsome  and  permanent  Pottery  made  of  claj  is  Tery  common,  as 
the  fire  as  well  as  any  other  ;  the  yessels  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  quart  t4 
gallons.  Hats,  similar  to  the  American  palm-leaf  summer  hats,  are  made  u 
styles,  and  are  much  superior  to  the  American  article — more  durable  and  fin* 

In  making  clothes,  the  Mandingoes  are  very  expert  to  cut  and  sew  shirts  a 
kinds  of  garments,  and  in  making  their  caps  and  robes. 

Wooden  spoons  of  a  neat,  fine  quality,  are  also  produced ;  and  bowls,  fine 
perior,  from  a  pint  to  a  half-barrel,  neat  and  cheap.  Wooden  fish-hooks  a 
and  much  used  ;  large  fish- baskets,  also,  for  catching  fish.  Many  of  their  gi 
display  much  skill  in  their  manufacture.  Soap,  good  and  cheap,  is  abundant 
bottles,  bowls,  are  made,  (earthen,)  and  a  multitude  of  other  htUe  things  w 
now  mention,  very  ingenious  and  skillful. 

The  native  African,  it  is  to  be  understood,  is  naturally  indolent ;  and  altb 
various  articles  of  labor  here  mentioned  would  perhaps  convey  the  imprest 
they  are  an  industrious  people,  yet  the  contrary  is  the  fact. 

What  a  market  is  here  opened  for  the  sale  of  our  manufactures  f  Who  ca 
calculate  the  amount  of  employment  it  would  afford  the  operatives  and  woi 
our  land  to  clothe  her  unnumbered  millions,  and  the  enormous  trade  that  t 
afford  us  in  the  luxuries,  and  what  we  consider  the  necessities,  of  life,  from 
lific  tropical  soil  I 

Well  might  the  poet,  speaking  of  Africa,  exclaim  : 

**  Regions  immense,  unsearchable,  unknown, 
Basic  in  the  splendors  or  the  solar  zone  ; 
A  world  of  wonders— where  creation  seems 
No  more  the  work  of  Mature,  but  her  dreams.*' 

THE  EARLY  MANUFACTURE  OF  IROlf  IN  PENNSTLTANIA. 

Samuel  Hazard,  Esq.,  now  in  the  employment  of  the  government  of  Peon 
in  collecting  materials  from  the  colonial  records  for  official  publication,  fumis] 
interesting  statistics  of  Iron  from  1749  to  1766,  which  we  here  subjoin : — 

▲N  ACCOUNT  OF  IRON  MADE  AT  THE  SEVERAL  FORGES  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ] 
VANIA,  FROM  CHRISTMAS,  1749,  TO  THE  6tII  OF  JANUARY,  1756  ',  AS  THE  gj 
RETURNED  TO  THE  HON.  WM.  DENNT,  ESQ.,  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR  OF  THIS  V 
BT  THX  RESPEOTTVB  OWNERS  OF  THE  SAID  FORGES. 

PINE  FORGE. 

Tons.  Cwt.  Qrs.  Lbs.  Tons.  CwU 

From  Christmas,  1749,  to  25th  Dec,  1750..  108  6  0   0 

"  26th  Dec  1750    "      1751..  122  0  0   0 

«     "     1761    "      1752..  109  8  0  16 

"     "     1762    "      1758..  112  4  1  18 

"     **     1768    «      1754..  161  6  0   0 

"     "     1754    «      1755..  185  10  0   0 

"     1766  to  6th  Jan,,  1756..    8  16  0   0 

—  —  —   747  12 

POOL  FORGE. 

From  25th  Dec,  1749  to  26th  Dec,  1760. .   78  10  1  2 

"    1750    "      1751..   77  17  0  17 

"      •«    1762    **      1752..   72  11  1  18 

«*      **         1762    "      1768..   89  6  8  2 

—  —  —   818   4 

GLASGOW  FORGE. 

From  19th  Sept,  1760,  to    9th  Nov.,  1761 . .  108  15  0  0 

"       9th  Nov.,  1761,  to  16th  Dec,  1762..  106  8  0  0 

«      16th  Dec,  1752,  to  16th  Dec,  1753..  119  6  0  0 

"      16th  Dec,  1768,  to  2l8t  Dec,  1764..  116  11  0  0 

"     21st  Dec,  1754,  to  21st  Dec,  1755..  137  12  0  0 

'*      21st  Dec,  1766,  to    5th  Jan.,  1756. .  7  16  0  0 

—  —  —  —      605      7 

POTTSGROVE  FORGE. 

From  26th  Deo,  1766,  to  26th  Dec,  1766. .  «4    16 
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COVSHTBT   FOROE. 


From  25Ui  Dec,  1749,  to  25th  Dec^  1760.. 

1760  "  1761.. 

1761  "  1752.. 

1762  "  1758.. 
1753          "  1764.. 


Tons.  Cwt.  Ore.  Lbs.    Tons.  Cwt.  Qra.  Lbs. 


u 


(( 


45 

47 
48 
50 
61 


8 
5 
3 
2 
5 


1     14 
0     21 


1 
1 
2 


(I 


1754 
1765 


u 


1756..       62       2 
1756..       46       1 


7 

19 
9 

7 
8 


—    —    —    —      889      9 


WINDSOR  FOBOK. 


From  26th  Dec,  1749,  toSlst  Dec,  1750.. 

"    8l8t           1750  «  1751.. 

1751  ••  1752.. 

1752  •*  1753.. 
1763  "  1754.. 

1754  "  1755.. 

1755  to  6th  Jan.,  1756.. 


CI 


tl 


90  0 

77  17 
97  11 
48  16 
99  18 

78  8 
8  2 


2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
0 


7 

23 

6 

6 

18 
7 
0 


—    —    —    —      495     14       8 


HELMSTKAD  FORGE. 

From  25th  Dec,  1749,  to  25th  Dec,  1760. .  59  5 

1760          -               1751..  46     16 

1751  **      1752..  89  b 

1752  "      1758..  51  0 
1763    "      1764..  101  1 

"     1754    "      1755..  69  5 

1766    "      1756..  68  9 


li 


1 
2 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 


7 
26 

0 
27 

9 

16 
21 


_  —  —   480 


1  21 


UNION  FORGE. — (BuUt  1750.) 


J'wie  in  the  year  1751 .    45 

^m  25th  Dec,  1761,  to  26th  Dec,  1752. . 

1752  "  1758.. 

1768  "  1754.. 

1754  "  1755 . . 

1755  "  1756.. 


u 


tl 


54  10 

58  16 

46  10 

60  5 

81  10 


8 
8 
2 
1 
2 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


—    —    —     —       342 


Total. 


8,878     18      8     11 


STRENGTH  OF  IRON. 

For  railway  eervice,  especially  for  railway  axles  and  other  material  portions  of  the 
^oing  gear,  it  is  very  essential  that  great  strength  should  be  obtained.  The  Low- 
Q^oor  Iron  deservedly  stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  our  railway  managers.  The  follow- 
^  result  of  an  experiment  on  coupling  chains  lately  made  at  Manchester,  in  England, 
"y  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway  company,  will  be  interesting  to  the  con- 
'Qiners  of  iron : — 

Best  Staffordshire  Iron — first  experiment — diameter  of  chain  11-8  inch ;  stretched 
'  3-4  inches ;  broke  with  27  tons,  10  cwt. 

Best  Staffordshire  Iron — second  experiment — diameter  of  chain  1  1-8  inch ;  stretched 
^  1-8  inches ;  broke  with  25  tons,  0  cwt 

Lowmoor  Iron — diameter  of  chain  11-8  inch  ;  stretched  7  inches ;  broke  with 
Wton8,16cwt. 

.  The  Staffordshire  Iron  was  made  expressly  for  the  trial,  and  when  great  strength 
^  desired,  it  is  proper  so  to  state,  as  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  preparation  of 
^  diffprent  qualities.  The  New  York  Herald  contains  an  account  of  several  highly 
''testing  experiments  which  have  recently  been  made,  with  a  view  of  testing  the 
(treogth  of  iron  manufoctured  from  the  Franklinite  ore  of  New  Jersey.  The  foUow- 
^  table  exhibits  the  strength  of  this  iron,  compared  with  the  best  mannfactures  of 
other  coontrie^: — 
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OJUTFABATIVE  STRENGTH  OF  AMKRIOAN,  ENGLISH,  AND  8WXDX8H  IROK — TRKDOOLD'I 

Best  Swedish  bar  iron. lb>  7^ 

luferior  Swedish  bar  iron 6M! 

Best  English  bar  iron <(li^ 

Inferior  English  bar  iron. •  • . .  •  55,01 

American  manufactured  from  N.  J.  Franklinite  bar  iron. 77,01 

This  te'^t  shows  that  the  iron  manufactured  from  Franklinite,  u  the  strongest  n 
of  the  kind  now  known ;  and  it  must  command  a  readj  sale,  at  high  prices,  for  d 
cables,  railway  axles,  and  all  other  purposes  where  great  strength  is  required. 
question  with  manufacturers  is  quality,  and  the  price  of  little  consequence  in  oaff 
son.  In  a  trial  in  casting  water  pipes,  by  mixing  a  portion  of  Franklinite  with  \x% ' 
it  was  Aiuud  that  in  attempting  to  break  the  castings,  the  sledge  hammer  mads  ^ 
an  indentation  in  the  castings  before  it  broke,  showing  some  malleability  in  cast 
a  very  important  desideratunL  Iron  manufactured  of  Franklinite,  drawn  dowB : 
a  bar  about  one  inch  square,  and  accurately  gauged,  required  a  weight  eqni 
77,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  to  tear  it  asunder.  This  shows  it  to  be  nearly  fil 
per  cent  better  than  any  other  iron  known  to  Commerce. 

The  annexed  astsay  on  a  bar  of  iron  made  from  Franklinite,  sent  to  the  nil 
forges  of  the  government  of  France,  from  the  mines  in  New  Jersey,  is  the  bail 
dence  of  its  importance  and  immense  value: — 

VALUATION   OP   FRANKLINITE  lEOV. 
RKPUBLiqrK   FRANCAISB,  ADMIMMTEATION   DB   L4   MAEIHB,  rOEOBE  HATXOXALSS  SB   LA  CIAOI 

The  bar  obtained  by  direct  treatment  of  the  ore  in  the  Catalan  forge,  is  26  : 
metres  by  24.6  millimetres,  and  presents  a  section  in  square  millimetres  of  612, 1 

KikjgrmiiM. 

Charge  under  which  bar  began  to  stretch. 15,000 

Elastic  fc»rce  per  millimetre. 24 

Charge  under  which  the  bar  broke 26,000 

Absolute  tenacity  per  millimetre 40 

Elongation  of  the  bar  at  the  moment  of  fracture,  per  millimetre. 

Aspect  of  the  fracture,  all  nerves ;  the  bar  was  imperfectly  welded  and  ooot 
fissures  wliich  diminished  the  real  surface  exposed  to  fraction,  in  consequence  o 
absolute  tenacity.  Had  the  bar  been  sound,  would  have  been  greater  than  h« 
pears — at  the  moment  of  fracture  but  little  heat  was  disengaged. 

The  tensions  of  the  hydraulic  press  of  the  national  forges  are  given  by  tarn 
an  excellent  apparatus,  which  indicates  the  results  with  the  greatest  precision, 
immense  number  of  experiments  have  been  made  with  this  press,  not  only  upc 
the  irons  of  France,  but  upon  the  very  best  irons  of  England,  Sweden,  Spain 
Siberia.  Never  until  the  present  assay  has  any  bar  been  tried  the  absolute  tH 
of  which  surpassed  forty  kilograms  per  millimetre. 

(Signed,)  Tb.  Boan 

Chef  deft  TrsTaux  aux  Forges  NaUoiMles  de  la  C2haa 

This  ore  is  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities  in  Sussex  county.  New  Jerssg 
nowhere  else  in  the  world.  As  interesting  and  as  conclusive  as  these  ezperimeo 
pear,  we  learn  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  developments  will  be  made 
will,  without  doubt,  astonish  the  iron  manufacturers  of  every  country.  It  is  andool 
true  that  cheaper  and  poorer  qualities  of  iron  can  be  manu&ctured  abroad,  inn 
into  this  country,  and  sold  at  prices  below  what  our  manufacturers  can  afford;  I 
all  purposes  where  a  superior  article  is  required,  iron  manufactured  from  the  1 
Unite  mu<»t  monopolize  the  demand.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  numeroasaec 
to  the  machinery  of  our  ocean  steamships  were  in  consequence  of  the  poor  qua] 
the  iron  used.  If  that  is  the  only  cause,  it  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  ren 
As  soon  as  arrangements  have  been  perfected  for  manufacturing  iron  from  the  i 
Unite  ore,  we  shall  have  the  best  article  in  the  world,  at  prices  comparatively  n 
ate.  Millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  have  been  paid  annuaUy  for  importati 
iron  for  our  rnilways,  and  for  all  other  purposes,  while  we  have  had,  within 
miles  of  this  cit^,  the  most  valuable  and  extensive  mines  of  a  most  superior  ore  nnto 
and,  until  witlnn  a  few  years,  unknown.  The  time  has,  however,  arrived  for  tlH 
rapid  development  of  the  mineral  wealUi  of  this  countiy.  Capital  is  cheap  and 
dsnt,  and  it  cannot  be  more  profitably  employed  than  in  thoroughly  working  f] 
merous  valuable  mines  which  are  known  to  contain  inexhaustible  qnantitiea  < 
richest  oreB,    Great  Britain  baa  become  \)hA  ^eaiihksi  and  most  powerlbl 
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coontrj  io  the  world,  direct!/  through  the  prodacts  of  her  miDe«,  and  there  it  bo  reft- 
tn  why  we  should  not  unmeeMumuy  eebpee  her  through  the  same  a^eDcy.  Of  all 
ninerala,  iroa  ore  it  the  most  Ytluable  for  all  practical  purposes.  Qold  is  Dothing  com- 
ftrad  wiih  it.    Before  the  lapse  of  many  years  the  mioing  interest  of  the  United 

SUIes  will,  without  douht,  be  greater  than  any  other,  and  those  who  are  the  pioneers 

iithe  moTement  wiU  reap  the  richett  harrett 


lilUFlCTUBING  IIBUSTRT  DURING  THE  UST  ASd  PRESENT  CENTURIES. 

[hoa  t  Lecture  deUTtrad  at  tbt  M  socbeiter  Meohtnies*  InstliaUon,  liUigland,  by  W.  FUrbtlm,  bq.] 

II  we  take— I  will  not  say  a  statistical — but  a  cursory  view  of  the  recent  position 

el  Mmehester  and  the  surrounding  districts,  and  compare  it  with  what  it  was  at  the 

dise  of  the  last  and  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  we  shall  find  that  at 

(hit  period  the  useful  and  industrial  arts  were  comparatively  of  little  importance. 

W«  ilitli  altj  find  that  the  gemt  of  a  new  and,  above  all  otliers,  an  important  brandi 

fi  maaufiMsturing  industry  were  springing  into  existence.    I  have  no  returns  of  the 

itite  of  our  manufacturing  industry  at  that  period,  but  the  writings  of  one  of  our 

Mriint  and  most  intelligent  spinners,  to  whom  this  country  is  indebted  for  many  im- 

pofemeots  in  machinery — Mr.  John  Kennedy — informs  us  that  the  spinning  of  cotton 

ym  antecedent  to  the  year  1798  was  of  an  exceedingly  limited  deiicription.    That 

CtlenuD,  in  his  account  of  the  rise  aud  progress  of  the  cotton  trade,  states  that  the 
d^luoin,  as  a  machine,  remained  stationary  for  a  great  number  of  years,  without 
•Bj  attempt  at  improvements  until  1750,  when  Mr.  John  Kay,  of  Bolton,  first  intro- 
md  the  fly -shuttle,  and  that  the  spinning  of  cotton  yam  from  that  period  and  for 
BHojr  years  previous,  was  almost  entirely  performed  by  the  family  of  the  manufiu- 
tner,  tt  his  own  house.  This  united  andf  simple  process  went  on  till  it  was  found  ne- 
Muy  to  divide  their  labors,  and  to  separate  the  weaving  from  the  spinning,  and  that 

Suo,  from  the  carding  and  other  preparatoi^  processes.    This  division  of  labor,  at 
•  Kennedy  truly  says,  led  to  improvements  m  the  carding  and  spinning  **  by  first  in- 
(Nocing  simple  improvements  in  the  hand  instruments  with  wtiich  they  performed 
^^operation.4,  till  at  length,they  arrived  at  a  machine  which,  though  rude  and  iU-con- 
iineted,  enabled  them  considerably  to  increase  their  produce."    Thus  it  was  that  im- 
prorements  and  the  division  of  labor  first  led  to  the  toctory  system,  and  that  splendid 
■d  extensive  proce^a  which  at  the  present  moment,  and  for  many  years  to  come,  will 
<ftet  the  destinies  of  nations.    From  1750  to  1 770,  when  Mr.  Hargreaves,  of  Bbckbuni, 
^  introduced  his  tpinning  jenny  (bv  means  of  which  a  young  person  could  woiIe 
^  ten  to  twenty  spindles  instead  of  one,)  there  was  little  or  no  change ;  but  a  very 
■itcrial  alteration  took  place  shortly  after  the  introduction  of  these  improvements, 
Hidi  were  immediately  followed  by  Mr.  Arkwrigfat^s  machinery  for  carding  and  roving. 
iWse,  accompanied  by  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Crompton*s  mule,  in  1780,  may  be 
My  considered  to  constitute  the  oris^in  of  the  factory  system,  which  has  now  grown 
^nch  odoseal  dimensions,  as  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  important  and  moat  exten- 
^  systems  of  manufacture  ever  known  in  the  history  of  ancient  or  modem  times. 
*Ui.  Arkwright  built  his  first  mill  at  Cromford,  in  Derbyshire — (again  quote  from  Mr. 
Ktooedy)-— in  1771.    It  was  driven  by  water;  but  it  was  not  till  1790,  or  some  time 
ifter,  when  the  steam-engine  of  Watt  came  into  use,  that  the  cotton  trade  advanced 
It  such  an  accelerated  speed  as  to  render  its  increase  and  present  magnitude  almost 
hi^d  coDceptioo.    This  immense  extension  is  not  only  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to 
tta  philosopher  and  statesman,  but  one  which  is  likely  to  furnish  a  large  field  of  obeer* 
ntioQ  for  tne  future  historian  of  his  country.    I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  statit- 
tiei  of  the  cotton  trade,  at  it  now  existt,  but  simply  observe— as  many  of  you  are 
4«bdest  better  informed  on  thit  subject  than  myself— thit  I  am  within  the  mark 
then  I  state  that  not  less  than  31,500  bales  of  cotton  are  consumed  weekly  in  the  two 
kbgdomt,  England  and  Scotland ;  that  nearly  SI, 000.000  spindles  are  almost  ooo- 
iliatly  IB  motion,  spinning  upwards  of  105,000,000  hanks,  or  60,000,000  miles  of  yaB 
^  day — in  length  sufficient  to  circumscribe  the  globe  2,000  timea    Out  of  this  im- 
iMase  production,  about  181,000,000  yards  of  yarn  are  exported;  the  remainder  it 
(OQverted  into  cloth,  lace,  and  other  textile  fabrics.    This  marvelous  increase,  this  im- 
tteue  extent  of  prcKluction,  could  not  be  effected  without  considerable  clianges  in  the 
prospects  of  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  physical,  condition  of  society.    It  has  entirely 
cbaoged  the  position  of  the  resident  population  of  the  district,  and  the  secluded  valleyt, 
fam-houteis  and  neat  cottaget— -the  beiauties  of.  Lancashire  landscape  of  the  last  gen- 
mioB— ar«  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  coovenion  of  viUaget  iuto  populaaa  tuw^a^ 
TDU  xxYU. — iro.  uu  17 
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with  innumerable  erections,  which  resound  with  the  busy  hnrn  of  the  ipindle  and  th 
shuttle.  Along  with  these  changes  we  see  a  new  generation  springing  into  ezistenei 
Alctoriee,  steam-engines,  and  tall  chimneys  rising  ^n  erery  direction,  and  the  noiM  id 
tmoke  which  meet  the  eye  and  the  ear  of  the  sUanger  at  erery  (tep,  give  evidence  ( 
the  activity  and  prosperity  of  4he  industrious  hive,  which  at  sonse  niture  time  in  Eb( 
lish  history  will  announce  to  succeeding  generations  the  inventiona  and  discoverici  ( 
the  nineteenth  century. 

In  tliis  attempt  to  place  before  you  a  short  account  of  the  use  and  progress  of  oi 
national  industry,  I  must  not  forget  that  yam,  however  finely  and  dexterously  spa 
is  not  cloth ;  and  here  we  enter  upon  another  and  equally  ingeniona  proeess  Tbe  ju 
must  be  woven  before  it  is  fit  for  use ;  and  we  shall  find  weaving  one  of  the  most  i 
teresting  as  well  as  elaborate  operations  of  the  u&eful  arts.  I  need  not  inform  yoa  tl 
ancient  Hindoos,  Egyptians,  and  probably  the  early  Chinese,  cooTertcd  their  yamiol 
cloth.  The  Indian  and  Oriental  department  of  the  Qreat  Exhibition  exhibited  tl 
mode  and  primitive  character  of  their  looms  and  other  implements,  which  have  bti 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  from  the  earliest  periods,  witkn 
change  or  improvement,  till  the  present  day.  Looms  of  this  rode  construetic 
were  introduced  into  Europe  during  the  first  glimpses  of  civilization,  and  ibr  uai 
centuries  even  the  most  advanced  natioris  were  content  to  use  the  same  instnimrai 
almost  without  improyemeut,  until  the  introduction  of  the  flying  shuttle,  and  the  wd 
sequent  invention  of  Hall  and  Arkwright  opened  a  new  and  untrodden  field  for  k 
provements  in  every  department  of  art  and  manufacture.  Power  looms  at  that  pok 
were  unknown,  and  although  attempts  were  made  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  as  early  as  177 
to  convert  the  hand-loom  into  a  machine  to  be  moved  by  power,  it  was  not  until  tl 
beginning  of  the  present  century  that  the  power-loom  assumed  its  present  form,  ai 
presented  that  intelligence  of  structure  which  rendered  it  self-acting,  and  enabled 
to  compete  with  the  hand-loom  weaver.  From  that  time  (about  1810  or  1812,)  i 
may  date  the  commencement  of  that  increase  to  which  that  important  branch  oi  o 
manufacture  was  extended.  The  improvements  introduced  by  Mr.  Benneti  Wooden 
and  others,  for  weaving  twills  and  simiUr  fabrics,  created  new  expedients  and  apf 
cations,  and  greatly  increased  the  demand  for  this  description  of  manufactnn 
whilst  the  inventions  of  Jacquard  for  weaving  figured  doth,  startled  erery  one  wi 
their  extreme  ingenuity  and  beauty,  and  accomplished  the  perfection  of  marhiaf 
for  the  production  of  textile  fabrics.  The  increase  and  extent  of  cloth  moDufiscinr 
from  power-looms  may  be  estimated  from  ofiicial  returns  kindly  fumisbed  me  by  1 
Xieonard  Horner.  There  are  now  at  work  in  the  United  Kmffdom  above  S50JO 
power-looms.    Now,  as  each  loom  will,  upon  the  average,  produce  from  five  to  i 

Eieces  of  cloth  per  week,  each  28  yards  long,  say  25  yards  a  day  per  loom,  i 
&ve  250,000,  which,  multiplied  by  25,  gives  6.260,000  yards  or  8,551  English  mil 
of  cloth  per  day ;  the  distance  between  Liverpool  and  New  York.  Only  think  of  t 
importance  and  extent  of  a  manufacture  that  employs  upwards  of  12,000  bands 
weavii^  alone,  supplying  from  that  source  (the  power-loom)  an  annual  produoe 
cloth  that  would  extend  over  a  snrface,  in  a  direct  line,  of  upwards  of  I,0b0j0 
miles. 

But  although  much  has  been  done,  much  has  yet  to  be  accomplished  before  t 
supply  equals  the  demand.  It  must  appear  obvious  to  those  who  have  studied  ai 
watched  tbe  unwearied  invention  and  continued  advancement  which  have  "g""^™ 
the  exertions  of  our  engineering  and  mechanical  indus»try.  But  neither  difficulties  B 
dangers,  however  formidable,  can  stand  against  the  indomitable  spirit,  skill,  or  pi 
severance  of  the  Englisli  Engineer ;  nor  will  it  be  denied  that  the  ingenuity  and  nrnwi 
fiuling  resources  of  our  meclianical  population  are  not  only  the  sinews  of  our  manofi 
ture,  railways,  and  steamboats,  but  the  pride  and  glory  of  our  own  cunntry.  It  isl 
this  important  class  tliat  I  have  ventured  to  address  you,  and  I  trust  that  the  time 
not  far  distant  when  we  bhall  witness  establishments  suitable  for  their  educatio 
such  as  will  teach  them  to  reason  and  to  think,  and  to  impart  that  knowledge  esM 
tial  to  a  mure  correct  acquaintance  with  physical  truth,  and  a  clearer  conception  of  t 
varied  mauipulatioo  of  tliose  arts  in  which  consist  the  true  interests  of  the  country. 

THE  LEAD  ML¥ES  OF  ARKAIVSAS. 

To  FaEKMAN  Hunt,  Esq.,  Sdilor  of  the  Merchant^  MagmMine,  etc  : — 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  argentiferous  lead  mio 
of  Arkansas,  and  the  reasons  for  believmg  them  to  be  worthy  of  attentkm.    Hm 
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hate  excited  coDftidcrable  attentioD  for  seTeral  years  past ;  and  yariow,  and  Bomewhat 
cootndid orj  Btatements  and  reports,  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  eoncemfitt 
theffl.  The  consequetiee  it,  that  the  public  mind  has  become  quite  skeptical  as  to  their 
dander  for  productiTeiiesB,  if  not  of  their  very  existence. 

The  writer  ha4  spent  much  time  in  investigating  them,  and  watching  their 
<!evclopmeats,  as  far  as  it  has  proceeded,  during  the  past  two  years ;  and  in  comparing 
tium  with  other  mines  of  a  similar  character  elsewhere,  which  have  been  longer 
vorked,  and  whose  character  for  productiveness  has  been  established  beyond  a  doubt, 
tbe  remit  is  a  thorough  conviction  that  they  do  not  fall  behind  those  of  any  other 
put  of  our  country  in  any  of  the  esaenUal  cbaracterifltics  which  indicate  an  abundance 
of  mineraL 

Wha  any  tract  of  country  is  first  discovered  to  contain  mineral,  it  is  always  the 
^isqoiry,  both  of  practical  miners  and  scientific  men.  what  is  the  mode  of  its  ez- 
ut«oce,— that  is,  whether  it  exists  in  regularly  formed  veins  or  lodes,  or  in  disconnected, 
uoiated  patches. 

Af  KKjo  as  it  18  ascertained  that  there  is  a  regular  system  ■  of  veins  or  lodes, 
^T^ly  if  they  run  nearly  east  and  west,  no  one,  who  is  either  practically  or  scien- 
wlij  acquainted  with  mining,  has  any  doubt  of  their  capacity  for  productiveness, 
vkocfer  they  ar<e  judiciously  and  energetically  worked.  There  is  a  correspondence 
ronQuig  throughout  all  the  works  of  nature,  that  when  certain  characteristics  are 
^Niod,  others  are  sure  to  follow,  as  day  and  night,  seed-time  and  harvest  The  farmer, 
B  jodgiag  of  the  capabilities  of  a  certain  soil,  does  not  ask  to  sec  a  crop  growing 
*>pn  it  before  he  will  believe  it  capable  of  producing  one.  Wh«n  he  sees  what  he 
oovi  to  be  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  good  soil,  he  knows,  without  further 
cndeoee,  that  if  he  uses  the  proper  degree  of  industry,  with  a  genial  season,  tho  labor 
of  his  hands  is  sure  to  be  rewarded. 

'fhe  Creator  has  made  the  world  for  man — its  mineral  as  well  as  its  agricultural  re- 
mittees; and  He  has  not  placed  the  indications  of  mineral  wealth  before  us  to  mock 
^ewiositv,  or  to  entice  us  into  ruinous  enterprises,  but  as  guides  or  indexea  to  point 
<i  to  the  places  of  their  deposit 

Tbe  pnncipal  difficulties  that  have  hitherto  attended  mining  operations  in  our 
^iKBtrj,  have  been  from  the  want  of  sufficient  capital,  and  of  that  steady  and  patient 
P^nereranee  which  is  requisite,  in  every  kind  of  business,  to  insure  success.  There 
'^  few  examples  in  our  country,  as  yet,  where  men  have  engaged  in  mining  with  the 
pnevering  energy  that  wo  witness  m  every  other  pursuit.  They  are  too  much,  or  too 
pule  ezdted — tcM  hot,  or  too  cold ;  they  have  the  most  extravagant  expectations  of 
iQakediate  wealth,  or  else  they  are  totally  faithless  of  any  success  in  mining  en- 
tApriaesL 

^ow.  it  is  not  reasonable,  nor  is  it  good  sense,  for  one  to  expect  that  he  is  going  to 
Hake  his  fortune  in  a  day  at  mining,  or  in  a  month,  or  a  year.  But  it  is  reasonable 
iBd  according  to  the  dictates  of  go^  sense  and  sound  judgment,  to  expect  that  where 
the  essential  characteristics  of  a  good  mineral  region  exist,  the  patient  and  persever- 

S  prosecution  of  mining  operations,  guided  by  the  aids  which  experience  and  science 
rJ,  will  as  certainly  be  j)roductive  of  a  satisfactory  reward,  as  that  of  the  farmer, 
tbe  mechanic,  or  the  manufacturer. 

2for  is  this  alL  In  large  operations  like  mining,  which  require  much  capital,  as 
Veil  as  a  mre  kind  of  scientific  and  practical  skill,  the  business  is  not  over-done,  like  those 
pursuits  which  arc  within  the  reacn  of  the  generality  of  mankind ;  consequently  the 
profits  are  aioally  much  greater. 

Thli  is  proved  by  the  most  abundant  and  reliable  documents  from  all  the  principal 
mining  countries  on  the  globe.  One  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  oveigrown  wealth 
if  England  has  been  her  mines.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  f«ite  of  their  operatives, 
their  employ  era  have  grown  rich  almost  beyond  example.  Mexico  and  South  America 
hive  filled  the  world  with  silver ;  and  jet  their  ores  are,  on  an  average,  no  richer 
than  tho?6  of  Arkansas.  The  only  doubt  la  as  to  the  quantity.  But  (hose  who  have 
<*eeo  both  the  Mexican  and  Arkansas  mines,  declare  that  the  surface  signs  of  the  latter 
ve  as  promising  as  those  of  the  former,  but  the  Mexicans  are  down  from  1,000  to 
Uno  feet,  while  we  are  scarcely  down  100.  The  English  obtain  their  lead  principally 
from  SOO  to  600  feet  deep.  They  scarcely  expect  to  find  more  than  enough  to  ffuid[e 
them  in  their  course  for  the  first  300  feet.  Tho  same  is  true  of  their  copper  and  tin 
Biia«B;  the  principal  part  of  these  ores  are  obtained  from  1,600  to  1,800  feet  below 
tbesviSMe. 

Oiiastrous  liulorea  have  sometimes  occurred  in  mininff,  yet  what  banlneia  Va  \3Kint^ 
vbcre  thej  hare  not  f    Bat  whea  w«  oome  to  inqiure  Into  tbe  caoMt  <A  \9b«iik^'«% 
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■lulU  find  them  to  be  the  eame  that  they  are  in  every  other  kind  of  biWDew.  Some- 
times A  fiiilare  is  owing  to  the  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  bnsineaa,  and  soim- 
tnnes  to  a  lack  of  energy  and  skill  in  its  prosecution,  or  more  likely  to  both  of  then 
combined.  Another  cause  of  fiulure  in  mining  is  the  incompeteney,  or  the  nntniit- 
worthiness  of  the  Superintendent ;  but  the  most  common  of  aU,  and  the  one  most  to 
be  dreaded,  is  the  practice  of  gambling.  When  failures  occur  in  mininfc,  they  sre 
almost  always  attributable  to  some  one,  or  all  of  the  aboye  causes,  though  ths  im- 
pression generally  is  that  they  are  the  result  of  some  inherent  difficulty  or  unccrtaist^ 
in  the  business  itself.  But  the  truth  is  that  there  is  no  inherent  uncertainty  about  it; 
when  it  is  conducted  with  skill  and  energy,  and  perse?ering  indnsby,  it  is  ccrUio  to 
reward  the  outlay  of  labor  and  capital  as  any  otner  business  is.  The  difficnltyf  vbco 
there  is  any,  is  almost  always  in  the  ignorance,  or  bad  management^  or  wickeoatM  of 
the  men  engaged  in  it.  B.  LAWREMCB,  arnhgiit. 

THE  IRON  TRADE  OF  ENGLAND. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Art  in  London,  Mr.  Blackwell  deliTerad  a  leetsrs  ob 
the  Iron  Making  Resources  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  followhig  extract  of  lb. 
Blackwell'e  Lecture,  which  we  copy  from  a  late  London  Jonmal,  wiU  intcrsK  t 
portion  of  the  readers  of  the  Merchants  Magtuine, 

In  opening  his  lecture  Mr.  Blackwell  alluded  to  the  Uzhibition  boilding  itsdf  m 
ooe^  the  oonoeption  and  construction  of  which  illustrated  in  the  most  striking  dtgiK 
the  eztensiye  iron-making  resources  of  the  country. 

In  glancing  at  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  iron  manufactures  of  the  eomtiy,  A^ 
course  pursued  was  to  divide  its  history  into  two  epochs,  the  first  eztendii^  froB  tbe 
earliest  historical  notice  existing  to  the  period  of  the  first  introduction  oifael  as  u 
article  used  in  smelting ;  and  the  second,  bringing  down  its  history  to  the  prsHit 
time.    Many  of  the  more  extensive  workings  now  known  were,  in  all  prahabilil^i 
Imown  in  the  earliest  periods ;  and  it  appeared  certain  that  the  mineral  fields  reentn 
discovered  in  the  county  of  Northampton  were  known  and  worked  bj  the  BobibI' 
The  quantity  of  iron  manufactured  in  this  country  had  proceeded  rapidly  in  eittft 
since  1740,  until  in  the  last  year  the  (quantity  manufactured  was  not  less  than  tfiWff^ 
tons,  and  the  total  value  of  all  descnptions  of  goods  was  not  less  than  jB10,424,!OOi 
The  great  increase  in  this  branch  of^  industry  was  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  As 
near  proximity  of  the  fuel  with  the  ore,  an  advantage  posseiwed  to  so  great  an  cxttfl 
bv  no  other  country,  not  even  by  the  United  States.    The  sources  of  supply  wen 
obtained  from  the  two  divisions,  the  argillaceous  and  carbonaceous  iroo-stoie,  and  Ik 
ore  was  found  in  part  composed  of,  or  combined  with,  in  greater  or  lew  proportkiDB. 
the  oxides  of  iron,  alumina,  silica,  manganese,  magnesia,  socm,  potash,  crystals  of  ndiel 
and  snee,  copper,  and  lead.    Among  recent  improvements  in  the  manumctnre  of  iroi, 
Uie  most  important  were  undoubte<uy  the  discovery  of  the  hot  blast,  and  the  apfri&i* 
tion  of  the  waste  gases  of  the  furnaces.    Having  described  the  varied  localities  wh«e 
the  mineral  was  found,  it  was  stated  that  the  entire  area  of  the  formations  in  whkb 
iron  ore  could  be  found  was  about  6000  square  miles ;  but  thai,  notwithatandUng  tkc 
immense  quantities  that  were  annually  raised,  there  appeared  to  be  erery  reason  lor 
believing  that  the  iron-making  coal  fields  of  the  countr^r  were  not  eveo  approadiing 
to  exhaustion.    Mo^t  important  and  valuable  discoveries  of  extensive  deposits  hu 
within  the  last  few  years  been  made  in  the  north  of  England,  at  MiddlesboroBiA^ 
which  could  be  worked  with  the  greatest  economy ;  and  also  an  extensive  district  in 
Northamptonshire,  in  the  imtuediate  neighbourhood  of  the  route  of  the  Northunptoo 
and  Peterborough  Railway.    Ireland  contained  several  extensive  deports  of  ofc,  but 
at  present  no  iron  maau£ftctures  were  carried  on  in  that  country.    The  resnlta  of  ths 
Taned  improvements  in  the  manufacture,  although  strongly  opposed  at  fint,  and  the 
removal  of  protective  duties  upon  iron,  had  effected  a  most  extraordinary  rcductioo 
in  the  price,  and  one  equally  extraordinary  in  its  consimiption.    The  alneeum  of 
Practical  Geology,  recently  established,  was  circulated  to  produce  a  rast  amount  of 
good  by  the  diffusion  of  instruction  upon  subjects  connected  with  mining  and  metal- 
lurgT.    The  number  of  hands  employed  in  all  branches  of  the  iron  manubcinrs  was 
not  less  than  600,000.    They  were  generally  well  paid,  and.  though  hitherto  com- 
pletely neglected,  were  now  rapidly  rising  to  a  position  of  equality  with  that  of  any 
ether  portion  of  the  laboring  |>opulation  of  the  United  KingdooL    It  is  impossible, 
~^'^  tM  IsctuTfr^  after  compleung  an  interesting  survey  of  our  iron-making  itauuioaa, 
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■track  with  tlie  vast  and  almott  inezhaastible  aapplicB  of  iron  which  w« 
ind  with  the  wonderful  fact  that  the  extnu>rdinaiy  demand  which  railway 

reqairements  have  produced,  should  have  lead  not  to  an  increaned  ptioe, 
I  OQOBtant  dieooverj  of  new  and  cheaper  aoorces  of  inpply.  In  this  respect 
rade  illustratea  moet  strikingly  what  appears  to  be  a  genoal  law— that  the 
Mnoroes  of  the  world  are  inrartably  developed  at  the  times  when  the  pro- 
seiety  most  requires  them,  and  when  that  progress  is  already  such  as  to  enable 
il  ourselves  to  the  g^atest  advantjge  of  new  discoveries,  llios  with  the  iron 
ore.  At  first  the  stores  of  fuel  which  our  forests  contained,  and  the  iroa 
li  cropped  out  at  the  surfaoe  of  the  ground  were  ampl^  sufficient  for  our 
.  Tlien  came  the  knowledge  of  the  power  of  smelting  with  coal ;  and  with 
rMge.  the  steam-eogine  placed  in  our  hande  the  vast  stores  of  mineral  fbel 
il  fields.  The  modern  system  of  railways  next  produced  a  demand  for  iron 
praoedented  character  ;  and  simultaneowly  with  this  demand  occurred  the 
loa  of  the  hot  blast  and  the  use  of  the  black  bands  in  Scotland.  The  more 
connection  of  the  old  and  the  new  world  by  means  of  trangatlantic  steamers 
(d  by  tlie  discovery  of  Californian  and  Australian  gold ;  giving  to  the  com* 
od  civilised  world  at  large  an  activity  and  a  movement  such  as  it  has  never 
tnessed — causing  streams  uf  population  to  flow  in  unprecedented  numbers 
<rfder  countries  of  Europe  to  comparatively  new  regions,  and  bidding  fair  to 
I  vast  and  magnificent  countries  of  Central  America  and  Australia  the  eeata 
ind  important  empires.  And  these  populations,  not  isolated  as  the  colonists 
ot  struggling  witn  long  periods  of  poverty  and  slow  growth,  but  springing 
y  into  flourishing  communities — all  take  with  them  into  their  new  homes  the 
Hite  and  requirements  of  the  older  countries  which  they  have  left    Iroo 

will  be  required  to  continue  their  connection  with  those  countries,  and  to 
die  extensive  Commerce  they  will  originate ;  new  lines  of  railroad  will  be 
ted,  not  from  towns  to  towns,  but  from  state  to  state,  and  even  from  ocean 

And  not  only  in  America  are  these  mighty  movements  at  work,  but  else- 
Ml  In  India,  with  its  150,000,000  of  population,  railroads  must  be  laid 
le  government  of  that  country  cannot  be  held  without  them ;  its  natural 
eumot  be  developed  without  them ;  the  rapidly  extending  requirements  of 
1  maouiacUire  will  necessitate  them  ;  and  ever^  mile  of  nulwav  that  is  laid 
1  lead  to  the  demand  for  ever-increasing  quantities  of  iron.  And  even  in  our 
liy  the  sanitary  measures  to  which  such  attention  is  now  being  directed, 
ire  an  extremely  large  and  increasing  supply  of  iron,  both  for  an  abundant 
'  water  to  the  dense  population  of  our  manufacturing  districta,  and  also  lor 
of  building,  which  the  rapidly  increasing  prosperity  of  our  working  daseea 
nger  permit  to  be.overloiJiod  as  in  the  past  If  the  increase  during  the  last 
re  years  has  been  eo  great — from  600,000  tons  to  2,600,000 — there  is  every 
expect  an  equal  increase  during  the  next  twenty-five  years,  as  the  general 
snte  of  society  must  develop  themselves  in  an  equal,  if  not  in  an  accelerating 
nd  now,  to  supply  these  requiremente  another  great  source  of  iron  is  disdosea 

(be  argillaceous  and  black  band  ironstones  of  our  coal  fields,  and  the 
I  of  our  carboniferous  limestones,  are  added  the  oolitic  ores,  with  the  rich 
g«  of  iron  they  contain,  and  the  low  cost  at  which  they  can  be  raised,  and 
uistless  suppUesi  Can  this  constant  progression  of  mean»— this  devek^ 
ae  reeource  after  another — as  society  requires  it,  be  other  than  a  wise  and 
ificent  arrangement,  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  advancement  of  society 
a  Ugher  and  higher  point,  and  the  attainment  of  that  amity  amonc  all  the 
'  Ae  earth  which  must  ultimately  prevail.  Nor  does  it  appear  a  less  wise 
icent  anrangem<!nt  that  these  Htores  of  mineral  wealth,  eo  ncedfol  fur  the 
rogresfl,  should  exist  in  clinuttes  temperate  a£  our  own,  which  has  produced 
\  and  vigorous  Anglo-Saxon  race,  to  whotn  work  is  less  a  toil  than  a  passion, 
git  whom  there  are  eo  many  who  do  not  E'hrink  to  devote  even  their  entire 
la  development  and  extenMon  of  some  great  enterprise.  But  if  to  the  Anglo- 
»  has  been  given  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  mmeral  riches  of  the  world, 
»t  be  forgotten  tliat  equal  to  tlie  power  tlius  committed  to  their  care  is  the 
Qity  thereto  attached,  and  they  must  of  necessity  be  the  guidens  and  the 
I  of  the  advancing  civilieation  of  the  present ;  seeing  that  the  very  basis  of 
■atioo  is  to  be  found  in  the  increased  and  increasing  power  to  adapt  to  the 
Bnta  of  society  the  great  pliyeical  resources  of  the  world,  and  that  the 
id  the  skill  of  the  present  day  would  be  comparatively  powerless  but  for  the 
iroo  and  ooal  by  which  that  science  and  that  skill  can  be  rendeced  avaiXi}c»\A. 
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Tbe  ttMun-eogine,  the  railroad,  and  tb«  telegraph,  the  cfaaraeterietic  fisatiiree  oltk 
preient  daj,  are  indeed  iM^paring  a  quiet  re?olatioa  for  the  world.    Breaking  dovn 
claM  intereata,  and  substituting  uniyersal  interests  in  their  place,  they  are  last  iuiitiD| 
ID  one  bond  of  unity  the  entire  human  raee,  and  are  leading  rapidlr,  lo  use  the  irofcU 
of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  "  to  the  accomplis^nent  of  that  end  to  wbk^ 
indeed  all  histo^  points,  the  realiiatioa  of  the  unity  of  mankind  "    For  onrsdfeiit 
^vld  not  be  sufficient  that  in  the  hands  of  a  higher  power  than  our  own  ws  m 
unoooseioosly  working  out  the  desi^  of  ProTideaoe,  but  we  should  striTs  to  diacen 
the  coming  changes  which  are  arising  around  us,  that  thus  coosciotts  whereuBto  ov 
work  is  tending,  we  may  be  enabled  to  place  ourselves  in  harmonjf  therewith.   Tkii 
vo  have  earnest  workers  amongst  us,  men  working  with  noble  amia,  with  do  psrtj, 
er  merely  national  spirit,  but  in  the  great  canse  of  humanity  itsell^  tlie  Ezhibiiioo  oC 
1861  has  dearly  shown.    May  its  promoters  long  be  remembered  with  honor,  sad 
may  the  important  benefits  which  it  already  appears  to  have  conferred  upon  sQ  ear 
principal  trades,  be  produetiro  of  the  results  for  wluch  its  promoters  so  nobly  worked. 


MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


COMMERCIAL  DIRfiCTORIR& 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  Trade  and  Commerce  upon  society  is  to  cotf ect 
Dombers  of  mankind  within  small  districts  of  country ;  in  other  words,  it  causes] 
cities,  with  all  th^r  bustle  and  activity,  and  crowded  streets  and  dwellings^  n^F*^  ^^ 
to  spring  into  existence.  The  necessity  of  a  guide,  or  directory,  to  the  place  of  bo^^ 
ness  or  residence  of  each  iodiyidual  is  thus  early  felt.  Tbe  first  directory  of  Ne^ 
York  was  published  more  than  fifty  years  aga  It  was  a  small  two-by-three-ia^^ 
book,  with  a  paper  cover,  and  contained  a  few  himdred  names  only.  Since  thit  p^* 
riod,  the  population  has  doubled  itself  several  times,  and  the  New  York  Directory  h^ 
become  a  volume  of  several  hundred  pages,  and  contains  about  one  hundred  thooma^ 


The  directory  of  Messrs.  Wilson  A  Trow*  for  the  city  of  New  York,  wbidibaeliitit^ 
been  published,  consists  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  pages.  It  was  oompilv^ 
during  the  month  of  May,  or  in  the  twenty-six  working  days  which,  suooeodled  Kay  la^ 
and  printed  and  bound.  It  is  in  advance  of  former  years  hj  nearly  three  weeks.  Bi9^ 
this  unusual  enterprise  was  doubtless  greatly  stimulated  by  competition.  The  k^ 
that  Wilson  and  Trow  were  the  competitors  gave  immense  impetus  to  their  eflbrt^ 
The  work  which  is  first  out,  and  which  is  the  most  accurate,  full,  and  complefta,  is  k^ 
Tiriably  the  successful  one. 

lliis  year  both  publishers  issued  their  works  on  or  aboat  tbe  same  day.  Bnt  IM 
work  of  Wilson  &  Trow  contains  twenty-five  thousand  names  more  than  any  fonn^ 
directory,  while  the  rival  directory  contains  a  few  thousand  less  nan^a  than  aome  ^9 
the  previous  directoriea  It  is  this  fiict  which  haa  given  to  tha  feat  of  thesa  pnblis>^ 
ers  its  edat 

We  have  examined  some  parts  of  this  work  with  considerable  care.    The  nimb^ 
of  lines  of  names  on  each  page  is  180.    If  we  suppose  each  line  to  cootain  anaios* 
then  this  work  oootaios  122,000  naases.    But  each  line  does  not  in  all  cases  cootaic* 
name.    The  aim  is  to  state  in  each  the  name  of  the  individual,  his  place  of  busii 
and  his  family  residence.    Of  course,  in  many  cases  these  statements  are  too  long  to  i 
within  the  compass  of  a  line.    There  will  average  on  each  psge  firom  fifleea  to  thi^ 


*  Wnson  At  Trowel  New  Tork  CHy  DIreetory,  8to.,  pp.  073.    Appendix,  Svo.,  pp.  41 
fltreet  and  Avenue  Directory,  8vo.t  PP>  1^    I^ew  York :  John  F.  Trow. 
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of  thki  kimi.    Jl  we  tappoae  the  number  for  each  page  to  be  twenty,  and 
itdaei  aooordiDgly  from  the  Tolmne,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  108,600  namee. 

The  populattoo  of  the  city  somewhat  exceeds  600,000.    This  work,  therefore,  coa- 

liw  about  one  name  oat  of  fire  of  the  whole  population.    Six  persons  are  generally 

eiMidered  aa  the  arerage  for  fiunilies  at  large.    In  localities  it  may  vary  somewhat* 

flHnales  and  children,  and  young  persons  not  in  business,  and  transitory  individuals, 

eottpose  that  porttoo  of  the  population  whose  names  are  not  found  in  a  directory.    It 

kittt,  therefore,  to  coodnde  that  the  canvass  for  names  on  this  work  must  have  been 

f«j  fiuthfuUy  and  thoroughly  done.    That  it  has  not  been  so  done  in  former  years,  is 

wv  manifest  by  the  larger  number  of  names  which  this  directory  contains  over  every 


It  would  not  be  possible  to  estimate  the  names  of  mercantile  firms,  nor  be  worth 
flMlibor.  The  iisvorite  name  of  Smith  occupies  eight  pages,  and  Smith,  Jolm,  nearly 
ipifeof  double  columns,  while  Michael,  Patrick,  James,  Philip,  Thomas,  and  Wil- 
film  Smith,  each  ooonpy  a  large  portion  of  a  column. 

Tbere  Im  Stevens  and  Stevenson,  Stephens  and  Stephenson,  Stephan  and  Stephani, 
ttd  Stevins  and  Stephen,  which  are  an  example  of  the  variations  of  an  original  word. 

Tint  lies  are  aa  immense  family  of  prefixes.  They  occupy  twenty-three  pages  of 
tiM  Tolame.  McCarthy  and  McOarty  are  the  most  numerous  branch,  although  they 
>•  ran  hard  by  the  McGraths.  McGuires,  McGowans,  McDonnells,  and  McGormicks. 

We  have  examined  this  work  for  correctness,  within  the  range  of  our  observation, 
<iAiod it  very  accurate  and  reliable. 

It  if  printed  in  a  werj  handsome  style,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  tasteful  and  finished 
^ineUiry  in  its  appearance  that  was  ever  issued  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  it  is  in 
^  eompleteneas,  fallaess,  and  accuracy  of  its  contents. 


*#^^^^fc<fc^^l^^i^^^irfi^fc^^^^^N»^^^»^J 


MERCANTILB  UBRART  ASSOHATION  OF  BOSTOIV. 

The  thirty-second  annual  report  of  this  association  exhibits  its  afiairs  in  a  most 
|>Qqwous  and  flourishing  condition.  Its  means  of  usefulness  have  been  progressive, 
iad  its  future  prospects  are  regarded  at  this  time  aa  more  brilliant  than  at  any  former 
period  of  its  foundation.  The  additions  made  to  the  library  during  the  year  just 
doied,  by  purchase,  have  been  2,286 ;  by  donation,  161,  and  by  binding  of  magazines 
Md  review!,  received  aad  paid  for  during  the  year,  67 — ^in  all,  2,618,  which,  added  to 
^  anmber  of  volumes  on  the  catalogue,  per  annual  report  of  the  previous  year, 
(MtB,)  makes  the  present  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  of  the  association  1 1,461. 
Ihs  txpenditnree  for  books,  magazines  and  reviews,  and  bindmg  during  the  year, 
•awMited  to  $t,29i  28,  beiog  an  increase  over  the  amount  expended  during  the  pre- 
viois  year  for  the  same  purposes  of  $986  86.  The  following  table  shows  the  increase 
^  Ihs  members  of  the  institution  for  the  last  three  years — ^years  ending  let  of  April : 

18$0.       18».         18H. 

Vvabsr  oC  renewals  of  eobacriptioB 611  868  1,069 

Ibnbsr  of  new  sabsoriptioni 087  046  1,264 


IVital 1,698         1,798  2,822 

ftj  the  Treasnrer*s  report  it  appears  the  whole  amount  of  receipts  for  the  year 


April  1st,  1862,  were  $7,641  77,  to  which  is  to  be  added  a  balance  received 
^  the  administration  of  1860-51  of  $462  68,  making  a  total  of  $7,88£  94.  The 
^BfMiditares  during  the  year  amounted  to  $6,886  94,  besides  which  the  association 
*^an  investment  of  $1,600,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  $108  64.  The 
Hntntinn  ii  imtimlj  frtt  frnm  ff  r'7T -y  incumbrance,  and  baa  iMcatedinx^Xf^^^ 
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•mount  of  $17,600.  Two  counes  of  lectures  were  gireD,  mder  tbe  MMf 
associatioo,  daring^  the  pest  reason,  which,  after  pftyiog  lecturers  and  a) 
produced  net  proceeds  amounting  to  $1,487.  The  Lecture  Committee,  in  t 
mention  with  gratitude  the  kindness  of  that  highly-accomplished  merdiai 
cftted  gentleman,  Obobgk  R.  Russell,  LL.  D.,  who  declined  the  pecuniary 
tion  tendered  him  for  his  lecture,  and  requested  that  the  money  should  be 
books  for  the  library.  The  weekly  exercises  for  debate,  declamation,  ai 
tion,  have,  it  appears  from  the  report,  been  well  attended  daring  the  paai ; 
benefit  deriyed  from  a  participation  in  these  exercises  can  hardly  be  ow 
by  the  members.  The  arrangements  of  the  association  for  classee  in  be 
penmaDship,  and  languages,  are  well  calculated  to  promote  a  very  benefi 
employing  the  best  teachers  in  the  several  branches.  Among  the  teachc 
keeping  and  penmanship  we  notice  the  name  of  our  accomplished  friend, 
CoMXE,  Esq.  Hie  rooms  of  the  association  are  regarded  as  quite  inadei 
wants,  and  the  erection  of  a  building  suitable  for  its  use  has  fiDm  time 
grossed  the  attention  of  its  officers.  The  invested  funds  ($17,600)  will  oi 
soon  be  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  a  building. 

GOMMEROAL  EDUCATION. 

GxoEGx  N.  CoMKE,  of  Boston,  a  thoroughly  accomplished  teacher  of  bo 
penmanship,  and  other  branches  of  commercial  education,  has  recently  ] 
new  writing-book,  containing  a  series  of  exercises  for  acquiring  a'  beantifri 
in  our  estimation  is  of  more  practical  ralue,  a  clear  and  distinct  handwrit 
size  of  this  book,  (a  copy  of  which  is  before  us,)  that  of  a  lettersheet, 
practical  advantage  hitherto  overlooked.  The  oopies,  being  in  a  free,  na 
and  upon  separate  slips,  precludes  the  necessity  of  dampening  the  paf 
upon,  which  renders  it  soft,  fuzzy,  and  unfit  for  writing ; — any  number  of  p 
one  of  the  copies  may  be  repeated  at  convenience."  Bfr.  Corner  brings  to 
teaching,  (if  that  can  be  called  a  task  with  one  who  seems  to  enter  the  p 
an  almost  cnthusia^stic  devotion  to  it,)  genius,  talent,  and  experience,  that  i 
mand  fame  and  fortune  in  almost  any  other  walk  in  life.  Ifr.  Comer  hai 
to  his  writing-book  some  directions  to  teachers  and  pupils,  forming  a  cleo 
prehensive  lecture  upon  the  principles  of  penmanship,  so  that  the  book  b» 
were,  a  most  useful  teacher.  To  young  men  just  entering  mercantile  life 
say,  if  your  location  or  circumstances  prevent  you  from  availing  yourM 
Comer's  "  Initiatory  Counting- Rooms,"  procure  the  various  works  of  that 
on  bookkeeping  and  penmanship,  and  make  them  your  study. 

THE  LONDON  BOOKSELUNO  SYSTEM. 

A  deputation  from  tbo  Booksellers'  Association  recently  attended  at  I 
house,  Kensington,  the  residence  of  Lord  Campbell,  to  hear  the  decision 
ship,  Dr.  Milman,  and  Mr.  Qeorge  Orote,  on  the  question  of  "  undersellii 
bookselling  trade.  Lord  Campbell,  in  pronouncing  the  decision  of  the 
said : — "  The  substance  of  the  regulations  submitted  to  ns,  we  understand 
all  booksellers  keeping  a  shop  in  London,  or  within  twelve  miles  of  the  Qc 
Office,  are  to  become  members  of  the  association,  and  are  to  receive  a  tick 
them  to  buy  new  books  from  the  publishers ;  that  the  publishers  of  new  bo 
a  retail  price  for  each  copy ;  that  they  sell  copies  to  the  retail  booksellers  i 
per  cent  under  that  price ;  that  they  require  an  engagement  fi^km  the  reti 
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kn  not  to  lUow  to  their  cwtonien  a  larger  discount  than  10  per  eent  from  the  retail 
|fliee;  that,  withont  this  engagement,  the  retail  dealers  cannot  be  supplied  with  copies 
of  Mw  books  ;  and  that  for  a  breach  of  this  engagement  they  forfeit  their  ticketF, 
Mid  an  cat  off  from  any  further  dealings  in  new  books  with  the  publishersL  Haying 
liilned  to  Tery  able  arguments,  having  read  everything  which  has  come  within  our 
mdioQeither  sideband  having  considered  the  subject  very  deliberately,  we  have 
■DUUBowly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  regulations  are  unreaaonable  and  inex- 
pulint"  His  lordship  then  stated  at  considerable  length  the  grounds  of  the  opmion 
ttwludithey  had  arrived.  Mr.  Longman  and  Mr.  Ohapman,  on  behalf  of  the  two 
pirtlei  for  whom  they  acted,  severally  thanked  the  noble  lord  and  his  co  arbiters  fcr 
the  time  iod  attention  they  had  devoted  to  the  subject 


THE  CiraAMOlf  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  dnnamon  of  Commerce  is  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree  closely  resembling  the  lau- 
r«l,  or  iweet  bay,  a  native  originally  of  Ceylon,  but  which  is  now  grown  in  the  other 
pvti  of  the  East  Indies,  and  also  in  Jamaica  and  other  West  India  Islands.  The 
trees  are  usually  left  to  grow  unmolested  until  they  are  nine  years  old,  at  which  time 
^  jmug  shoots  or  branches,  that  are  about  three  years  old,  are  lopped  o&  Tlie 
Mie  then  slit  on  one  side  and  removed  from  the  branch,  tied  up  in  bundles  until 
&e  oext  day,  when  it  is  loosened,  and  the  skin  or  outer  bark  scraped  off.  It  is  then 
m  or  loUed  up  into  quills  or  pipes,  about  three  feet  long,  which  have  a  slit  down 
*«ade  where  the  bark  was  cut  The  smallest  quills  are  rolled  up  inside  the  larger ; 
*•  whole  are  then  tied  up  in  bundles  of  80  or  90  lbs.  weight  and  wrapped  up  in 
c^  when  they  tafe  ready  for  exportation.  It  is  an  astringent  and  highly  aromatic 
■d  warm  flavor,  and  yields  by  distillation  an  extremely  fragrant  and  pungent  volatile 
4  kept  for  pharmaceutical  use  under  the  name  of  oil  of  cinnamon. 

ADULTERATION  OF  COFFEE  IN  PARIS. 

A  Paris  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer  says  that  a  manufactory  of 
pxte-eoffee  has  just  been  pounced  upon  by  the  police,  that  would  do  no  discredit  to 
^  inveotors  of  the  wooden  nutmegs,  that  gave  so  equivocal  a  fame  to  a  certain  por- 
^  of  our  own  countrymen.  It  is  chiefly  fur  their  benefit  and  to  prove  to  the  world 
^  Yankees  do  not  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  dishonest  ingenuity  in  this  line  which  is 
Sttenlly  attributed  to  them,  that  I  note  the  commencement  of  the  manufacture  of 
^ee  in  Paris.    Here  is  the  process  :— 

A  paste  is  prepared  of  about  the  consistency  of  dough  for  bread,  and  perhaps  of 
the  aine  materiails,  only  of  adulterated  or  valueless  flour.  This  paste  or  dough  is,  by 
B^Huu  of  molds  skillfully  prepared,  made  to  assume  the  shape  of  grains  of  cofiee, 
whether  of  Mocha,  or  Bourbon,  or  Ifartinique,  to  suit  the  taste  of  buyers.  The  arti- 
^  grain  is  then  baked  till  it  takes  the  color  of  parched  cofiee.  It  is  then  mixed  iu 
\^^  pn>portions  with  genuine  parched  coffee,  and  retailed  as  such,  with  great  profit, 
^  the  grocery  stores.  The  practice,  very  general  in  France,  of  buying  from  the  gro- 
^1  coffee  ready  parched,  facilitates  this  mode  of  falsification,  otherwise  impossible. 


OUR  COMMERCE  WITfl  BRAZIL  AND  THE  AMAZON. 

lient  MAuar  proposes,  in  a  Memorial  to  Congress,  that  a  line  of  steam  communi- 
2^  be  opened  between  some  southern  Atlantic  port  and  the  port  of  Para,  in 
p^  Pwa  is  a  port  of  considerable  importance  even  now,  and,  situated  at  the  out- 
jctof the  Amazon,  would  soon  command  a  lucrative  trade.  A  direct  communication 
^^eeo  it  and  some  central  port  like  Norfolk,  already  in  close  connection  with  New 
*[^,  wcrald  save  our  mercnants  the  labor  and  expense  of  transmission  bv  way  of 
^iSlAod  to  Rio  Janeiro, — a  practice  too  commonly  adopted,  becaufte  ot  IW  \%Ti^ai  o^ 
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time  cootumed  in  Bailing  a  voyage  hence  to  Ria    Onr  oommeree  with  Bmilii  al- 
ready greater  than  with  any  othtir  country  except  England  and  France.    Her  importi 
from  the  United  States,  in  1885,  amounted  to  12,608,666,  and  since  that  period  tbey 
hare  annually  increased.    Our  exports  thither  in  1860-61  were  |8,762,916.  Md« 
imports  hither  were  111,525,304.    It  is  needless  to  argue  the  importance  of  kee{»og 
up  a  steady  increase  in  this  reciprocal  system  of  exports  and  imports.    Brasil  pio- 
duces  sugar,  coffee,  chocolate,  salt,  nitrate  of  potash,  gold,  diamonds^  topax,  hojl 
tourmaline,  amethysts,  and  precious  commodities  almost  innumerable.    Her  *gnail- 
tnre  is  not  perfect.    It  needs  the  incitements  of  commerce  and  internal  ficilitiet ; 
with  an  open  line  of  communication  from  the  Amazon  to  the  Coast,  emigratioo  mnit 
pour  in,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  be  developed  in  all  their  richness.    The 
cattle  trade  of  the  region  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  its  natural  advantages.    Ores  of  iron 
and  copper,  laid  idle  for  years,  must  start  into  circulation,  and  employ  the  minds  and 
hands  or  working,  energetic  men.    The  spice  trade,  the  traffic  in  fratts,  exportation  of 
animals,  all  proffer  opportunities  of  profit,  waiting  the  turn  of  the  tide  to  become  pro- 
ductive.   Viewing  the  question  in  these  lights,  the  importance  of  the  contemplaiod 
enterprise  becomes  so  plainly  manifest  that  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  take  the  attention 
and  invite  the  scrutiny  of  the  commercial  public 


■^^^^^^^k^^i^^^^^^i^^*^^^^*^*^ 


HIGH  PRICES  OF  MARKETING. 

The  Providfnee  Journal  alluding  to  the  general  complaints  of  the  rainoos  and  in- 
creasing  prices  of  marketing,  remarks  that  there  is  something  not  right  about  tb^ 
present  system.  The  consumer  pays  enormous  prices,  and  the  producer  gets  but  * 
moderate  return.  There  are  too  many  interests  oetween  the  farmer  and  the  peop» 
who  buy  his  meats  and  vegetables.  With  the  steam  communication  extending  ^^^^ 
ward,  with  the  low  fares,  the  easy  transportation,  and  the  wonderful  cheapoeM  of 
agricultural  productions,  only  two  or  three  days'  journey  from  us,  there  should  not  ^^ 
such  high  prices  of  all  that  supplies  the  table.  It  Is  a  subject  worthy  of  serious  coo- 
sideration.  The  high  prices  which  press  upon  men  of  moderate  means,  cut  off  th^ 
poorer  classes  from  many  kinds  of  wholesome  food,  and  deprive  them  of  many  of  tb^ 
comforts  of  life.  Something  should  be  done  to  bring  the  producer  and  the  eonsniii^'' 
nearer  together. 

A  BUSINESS  PICTURE  OF  CINCINNATI. 

A  new  paper,  the  Sun^  just  started  in  Cincinnati,  gives  the  following  picture  of  v^ 
business  of  that  city : — 

Here,  on  the  landing — lying  side  by  side — are  steamboats  which  have  oome  fir<*^ 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Mintsouri,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  I^*^^ 
Arkansas,  Mi-^issippi,  and  Louniana.  Old  States  and  new  States — slave  States  ^^ 
free  States — Northern  States  and  Southern  States — are  all  here,  lying  quietly  top0y^ 
er,  in  the  friendly  embraces  of  Commerce.  But,  look  again :  from  what  countrwi 
came  these  cargoes  of  merchandise  and  produce  t  Is  it  not  one  and  the  same  oo^' 
try  f  Here  are  the  products  of  the  Alleghanies — the  erain  of  Ohio^ — the  salt  of  "^  J^ 
gmia— the  tobacco  of  Kentucky— the  lead  of  Missouri — the  iron  of  Tennessee— '•* 
cotton  of  Mississippi  and  Arkansas — the  sugar  and  molasses  of  Louisiana,  and  ^ 
rice  of  the  Carolioas  I  And  what  are  there  returned  for  them  f  Bacon  for  the  ^^ 
groes — sugar-mills  for  the  planter — ^bread  for  the  manufacturers— oil  and  lard  fcr  j^ 
countries.  Can  the  most  active  imagination  conceive  of  more  elements  of  eonson^^ 
tion  in  national  interests,  and  of  fervent  patriotism  in  a  people  f 

A  MAH03IEDAN'S  IDEA  OF  A  CHRISTIAN  MERCHANT. 

Some  years  ago  a  Philadelphia  merchai|t  sent  a  cargo  of  goods  to  Constantinople* 
After  the  supercargo  saw  the  bales  and  boxes  safely  landed,  he  inquired  where  they 
could  be  stored. 

"  Leave  them  here,  it  won't  rain  to-night,"  was  the  reply. 

''But  I  dare  not  leave  them  thus  exposed;  some  of  the  goods  might  be  stolen,"  nid 
the  supercargo. 


The  Mahomedon  merchant  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  as  he  replied — 
"  Don*t  be  alarmed,  there  ain't  a  Christian  within  fifty  miles  of  hen 
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«^i^Mi«^h^k«^'S«^P«^h#«^«^^^^^^^tf^^%^«^«^l^«^l# 


PrwMtmeina  DictUmofy  of  the  Spanuk  af%d  Englith  Languagei.  Compotd 
from  tht  Spanish  DietionarieM  of  the  apanieh  Aeademy,  Terreroe,  aaiva^  ^tP***^  ^^ 
BuieofSeoan^e  Edition  of  Newman  and  Barreiti^  and  from  the  Englith  JJictiona- 
fitt  of  WehtUr^  Woreeeier,  and  Walker,  vith  the  Addition  of  more  ihan  Eight 
Tkouaand  Wordt,  Idiome  and  Familiar  Phratee,  irregularities  of  the  verbs,  and  a 
Orammmlitai  Synopsis  of  both  Languages,  By  M.  Velazqukz  dk  la  Oardkna,  Prof. 
Colofflbia  College.    Royal  8to.  pp.  1,800.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  Ca 

Of  all  the  dietioouies  of  the  Spaniflh  and  English  laogoages  heretofore  within  the 

Meh  of  the  pablic,  none  hare  approached  the  oompleteneaa  and  perfection  of  this  great 

vork.     It  is  prepared  upon  tne  baaie  of  the  most  approved  and  euocessful  of  the 

vorki  which  na¥e  j>receaed  it,  but  from  every  other,  additions  and  improvements 

Wve  been  drawn ;  including  also,  the  advantage  of  the  author's  long  and  familiar 

fattwladge  of  his  mother  tongue  and  the  large  works  of  eminent  scholars  of  the  Span- 

iih  Academy.    Many  familiar  words,  not  found  in  the  dictionaries,  but  constantly  in 

iM  in  Cuba,  in  Mexico,  and  in  South  America,  are  now  first  g^ven,  as  well  as  a  long 

^^UlogiM  of  terms  used  in  the  arts,  in  chemistrjr,  botany,  medicine,  natural  history, 

2^  mercantile  terms  and  phrases.    The  pronundation  of  the  Spanif  b  is  so  clearly  set 

^th  u  to  render  it  well-nigh  impossible  for  any  person  who  can  read  English  readily, 

JP^ail of  obtaining  the  true  sound  of  the  Spanish  at  sight.    It  contains  likewise  an 

CHitline  Grammar  of  the  Spanish,"  and  a  **  Grammatical  synopsis  of  the  Englbh  Lan- 

'^'^ge,'*  each  having  a  grammar  in  miniature  and  all  the  uregular  verbs  of  both  lan- 

^^ges.    The  method  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  is  worthy  of  the  attention 

2*  ^07  one  to  whom  the  Spanish  is  the  mother  tongue.    It  is  based  upon  the  method 

^l^lBQch  admired  by  Don  Lorenzo  Hervas,  of  giving  to  every  elementary  sound  in  the 

5^gusge,  a  corresponding  alphabetical  character  instead  of  notation  with  figured 

^^ireis.    llie  work  is  issued  in  a  fine  and  substantial  form,  for  which  the  publishers 

^^•erve  high  praise. 

^"^Second  Series  of  Voyages  to  Various  Farts  of  the  World,  made  betteeen  the 
Years  1802  and  1841 .  Sy  Gkorob  CoeoxsnALL.  Selected  from  his  MS.  Journal  of 
eighty  yojaf;es.    8vo.,  pp.  886.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  <&  Co. 

Few  men  have  made  more  voyages  to  sea  within  the  same  period  than  the  author 
^  this  volume.  These  have  been  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  ana  many  of  them  during 
^ears  of  danger  from  foreign  foes.  The  author  in  this  second  series,  has  selected  some 
V  the  most  striking  and  marvelous  scenes  of  his  life.  These  are  narrated  in  a  simple, 
Main  style,  and  will  interest  the  reader  by  the  striking  facts  and  occurrences  presented. 
^Nliaps  there  is  no  other  work  from  which  the  nature  of  our  commercial  service  may 
1m  so  well  understood  as  from  these  graphic  pages. 

)L — The   Days  of  Bruce.    A  Story  from  Scottish  History.    By  GaACX    Aguilar. 
t  vc^    12ma,  pp.  806  and  229.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  A  Co. 

Thu  is  a  tale  of  unusual  power  and  eloquence.  Its  author  was  a  youthful,  but  very 
aeeompli^ed  woman ;  and  ner  delineations  of  the  female  character,  especially  in  its 
fcigfa  and  noble  traits,  are  equalled  by  few  writers.  In  this  tale  the  scene  is  laid  in 
SeoUand,  and  at  a  romantic  period  of  its  history,  to  serve  rather  as  a  wide  field  for  the 
tierdee  of  her  talents.  Its  sentiments  are  excellent  and  its  scenes  aboundbg  in  stir- 
ring interest ;  while  many  of  its  characters  possess  such  charming  traits  as  to  enlist 
■n  the  sympathies  of  the  reader. 

4w — A  Step  from  the  Neva  World  to  the  Old  and  Bach  aaain,  with  Thoughts  on  the 
Good  and  Evil  in  both.  By  Hbnrt  P.  Tapfah.  2  vols.,  12mo.,  pp.  804  and  804. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

These  very  agreeable  volumes  consist  of  a  trip  through  parts  of  England,  Scotland, 
Hclland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  France,  and  up  the  Rhine.  The  author  presents  us 
vith  his  impressions  in  a  natural  and  unaffected  manner.  He  describes,  in  an  animat- 
ed and  interesting  style,  the  objects  which  attracted  his  attention,  and  althouch  so 
ftoch  has  been  written  upon  Europe  of  late,  the  contents  of  these  pages  are  fresh  and 
— ,  and  display  a  cultivation  of  style  and  thought  which  is  unusual 
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6.'-The  Parti  Sketch  Book.    By  W.  M.  Thackerat.    2  voli.    ISmo,  pp.  2«7_ind 
238.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  <&  Ca 

Number  six  of  Appleton*s  Library  consists  of  the  "  Paris  Sketch  Book,"  by  the  in- 
imitable Thackeray.  It  is  certainly  a  most  agreeable  book,  and  one  of  the  choicest  oC 
this  series  of  rare  and  desirable  works.  It  is  in  the  same  good  taste  and  attractiTi 
style  with  all  the  others,  which  renders  this  one  of  the  best  eoUectiont  of  aitertainiig 
and  instructive  works  within  the  reach  of  the  public. 

^r— Romance  of  Natural  History ;  or.  Wild  Scenes  and  Wild  Hunters.  By  0.  V 
WsBBia.  Bro.,  pp.  610.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott  Grambo<l;  Ca 
The  Wild  Hunters  of  the  world  embrace  many  very  conspicuous  cbamctera,  and  the 
scenes  through  which  they  have  passed  are  some  of  the  most  thrilling  that  man  hat 
witnessed.  In  these  pages  the  author  presents  what  may  truly  be  called  the  romance 
of  hunting.  He  has  endeavored  to  trace  the  passions  of  the  hunter-naturalist  throqgl 
their  gradual  development  up  to  the  stem  and  strong  individualities  of  socfa  vaen  ai 
Audubon,  Wilson,  Boone,  <tc,  and  has,  therefore,  sought  to  present  him  in  plain  m 
varnished  guise,  amidst  wild  scenes  of  primitive  nature.  In  a  narrative  form  oootaia 
ins  many  personal  reminiscences  of  the  author,  there  is  presented  in  these  pe(^  thtf 
sober  facts  of  Natural  Hutory,  the  wild  adventures  of  the  hunter,  and  the  Tigom 
and  spirited  thought  of  a  dashing  and  IniUiant  writer. 

n,— History  of  Kentucky.    From  its  Earliest  Settlement  to  the  Present  Time.    Bj; 
T.  S.  Arthur  and  W.  S.  Carfemter.    12mo.,  pp.  816.    Philadelphia:  "     ' 
Grambo  <&  Go. 


These  three  volumes  are  the  first  of  a  series  entitled  **  Lippincotfs  Cabinet 
ries,"  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  They  are  to  be  prepared  with  care  and  aoei 
racy  by  intelligent  and  accomplished  writers,  and  written  in  a  popular  style,  suited  I 
libraries  and  extensive  family  reading.  We  welcome  this  enterprise  as  one  entitled  I 
the  approbation  of  the  public,  and  feel  confident  from  the  volumes  before  iiB,thattl3 
series  muAi  give  entire  satisfaction  to  the  mass  of  readers. 

^^ History  of  Virginia.  From  its  Earliest  SHtlement  to  the  Present  Tfmc  ByT! 
S.  Arthur  and  W.  S.  Carpeittkr.    12mo.,  pp.  830. 

9. — History  of  Georgia.  From  its  Earliest  Settlement  to  the  Present  Time,  By  ' 
S.  Arthur  and  W.  S.  Carpekter.    12mo.,  pp.  815. 

10. — The  Waverlv  Novels.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Complete  in  twelre  Tolunifl 
Printed  from  the  latest  English  editions,  embracing  the  author's  last  correctioDi 
prefAces,  hnd  notes.  Vol.  1.  Waverl^  and  Guy  Mannering.  YoL  2.  The  Antiqui; 
and  Black  Dwarf.    Philadelphia :  Lippincott,  Grambo  &,  Co. 

Scott's  works  could  not  be  desired  for  general  readers  in  better  style  than  they  an 
offered  in  this  edition  for  twelve  dollars.  It  is  the  last  edition  revised  and  correetM 
by  the  nutlior.  Indeed  it  is  a  reprint  of  the  famous  Abbotsford  edition,  the 
splendid  and  superb  which  was  ever  issued. 

11. — Roughing  it  in  the  Bush.    By  Mas.  MooDiz.    In  two  parts.   ISmo.,  pp.  210 
224.    New* York :  G.  P.  Putnam. 

Putnam's  Semi  Monthly  Library  of  which  these  volumes  form  numbers  twelve  aii 
thirteen,  still  maintains  its  high  reputation  as  an  agreeable  series  of  choice  and  cheei 
works.  In  tliese  pages  before  us,  the  authoress  describes  her  ezperieoce  as  an  eon 
grant  in  the  back  regions  of  Canada.  They  are  ^uite  interesting  and  present  a  vei^ 
striking  picture  of  the  hardships  and  trials  of  emigrants  to  a  new  oountiy.  Her  k 
was  severe,  truly  roughing  it  in  tlie  bush,  and  her  fortitude  as  well  as  talent  at  ooa 
position  are  worthy  of  commendation. 

12. — The  Solar  System :  a  Descriptive  TrecUise  upon  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Planeit 
Including  an  Account  of  all  the  Recent  Discoveries.  By  J.  Russell  Hind,  of  th 
Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich.     12mo.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam. 

A  series  of  popular  treatises  on  practical  science  is  a  new  enterprise.  Such  is  th 
one  of  which  this  volume  is  the  first  issue.  It  is  similar  in  plan  to  Putnam's  Sen: 
Monthly  Library,  but  consists  of  treatises  on  important  and  useful  subjects.  We  wii 
this  enterprise  success,  for  if  the  other  volumes  of  the  series  are  as  excellent  as  tU 
they  will  place  within  the  reach  of  the  public  a  vast  amount  of  scientific  and  practia 
knowledge  at  a  low  price. 
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iUr9  and  Centi.  By  Airr  Lathrop.  2  Yola,  12ma,  pp.  266  and  246.  New 
:  0.  P.  Patnam. 

I  a  story  of  domestic  scenes  written  with  much  ease  and  neatness  of  style, 
mding  in  striking  scenes  and  incidents.  The  reader  will  find  in  these  pages 
please  and  interest  him. 

tkt  Hhine,    By  Thomas  Hood,    With  comic  illustrations.    First  and  Second 
ISmo.  pp.  168  and  173.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam. 

▼olnmes  form  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  numbers  of  Putnam's  Semi- 
Librarr.  Their  selection  is  marked  by  the  same  excellent  taste,  entertaining 
ad  liyely  spirit  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  finroer  numbers.  Their  price  is 
'  that  they  should  meet  with  a  universal  circulation. 

9  Poetical  Wbrk9  of  LouU  Napoleon^  nwo  first  Translated  into  English,  By 
IVALTiEB.    12mo.,  pp.  91.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam, 

are  poems  such  as  the  author  presumes  Louis  Napoleon  would  write.  Some 
;  ooDtain  quite  pleasant  points  or  hits,  and  are  done  with  considerable 
w. 

iM  of  Female  Biography.  Compiled  by  Rev.  Danxxl  Smith.  YoL  1.  \tmo^ 
0.    New  York :  Lane  &  Scott 

le  parlor,  the  fireside,  and  the  closet,  this  volume  is  designed  to  serve  as  an 
e  and  instructive  companion.  It  is  more  especially  prepared  for  young  ladies 
BCt,  education,  and  refinement,  who  are  annually  entering  on  the  active  and  re- 
}  duties  of  life.  Among  the  number  of  women  of  high  character,  whose  biog- 
ire  presented,  are.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Catherine  Parr  Countess  of  Warwick, 
h  Barret,  Elizabeth  Howe,  Lucy  Hutchinson,  Ann  Bacon,  4&C.,  Ac  Although 
atioD,  those  incidents  of  the  private  history  of  these  individuals  are  selected 
rve  more  clearly  to  delineate  their  true  and  noble  characters. 

rietianity  Tested  hy  Eminent  Men :  Being  Brief  Sketches  of  Christian  Biog- 
.  By  MERanr  Caldwell,  A.  M.  With  an  introduction  by  Rev.  S.  M.  Yail. 
,  pp.  218.    New  York :  Lane  <&  Scott 

sketches  are  very  brief.  In  eome  instances  they  are  scarcely  more  than  anec* 
*at  each  presents  a  striking  point  in  the  Christian  character  of  the  respective 
aL 

Harmony  and  Exposition  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  Part  1.  The  Oospels. 
ma  Stroko,  A.  M.    Svo.,  pp.  450.    New  York :  Lane  <&  Scott 

I  work  the  narratives  of  the  four  Gospels  are  arranged  on  such  a  plan  as  to 
k  consecutive  account  of  every  event  by  the  selection  of  leading  texts.  The 
narratives  are  also  g^ven  in  parallel  columns,  to  enable  those  who  wish  to 
comparison.  In  connection  with  this,  there  is  a  coomientary,  somewhat  gene- 
loose  in  style,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  a  paraphrase  of  the  language  of  the 
The  work  is  embellished  with  numerous  plates,  and  accompanied  with  sev- 
ertations  on  the  localities  of  ancient  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  time  of  the  ap  - 
)  of  the  Saviour.    It  is  issued  in  a  firm  and  substantial  style. 

riures  to  Young  Men  on  their  Dangers^  Safeguards,  and  Responsibilities,  By 
^AKixL  Smith.     ISmo.,  pp.  247.    New  York :  Lane  <b  Scott 

lectures  are  quite  general  in  their  character,  and  touch  onljr  upon  a  few  points 
tance  to  young  meu.  Their  moral  sentiments  are  well  suited  to  elevate  the 
youth,  and  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  a  true  manly  character. 

t  Widovfs  Souvenir ;  a  Gift-Book  for  Widows,  By  A.  0.  Koec  24mo.,  pp. 
New  York  :  Lane  (k  Scott 


consolation  to  the  widow  is  the  theme  of  this  little  work ;  the  selections 
tod  taste  generally,  and  suited  to  console  the  g^fs  of  the  bereaved. 

pOniilo,    A  Tale.    By  G.  P.  R.  JAMva.    Svo.,  pp.  182.    New  York :  Harper 


lie  is  published  in  Harpers'  Library  of  Select  Novels.  It  is  written  in  an 
•  and  pleasant  style,  with  (requeot  touches  of  sarcasm,  and  contains  many 
pMsages. 
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i2.^The  Life  and  Workn  of  Robert  Burns.  Edited  by  RosnT  Chambku.  In  fear 
▼olumes.    Vol.  2.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  second  volume  iocludes  in  its  scope  the  life  and  writings  of  Bums,  from  Notcb- 
ber,  1786,  to  December,  1791.  The  blending  of  the  life  and  productions  together  ii 
this  edition,  is  a  feature  that  imparts  to  it  more  than  an  ordinary  interest  It  is,  inoai 
judgment,  the  most  desirable  as  well  as  the  most  full  and  complete  edition  of  Boil 
that  has  been  given  to  the  public 

28. — Overing :  or,  the  Jleir  of  Wycherly,  A  Historical  Romance,  By  Elorko  Otil 
SON,  Esq.,  author  of  "Standish,  the  Puritan,'*  Aa,  12ma,  pp.  416.  New  Tirt 
Garnish  <&  Lamport. 

This  romance  appears  to  be  founded  on  the  life  and  character  of  an  iodividaal.  III 
younger  brother  of  John  de  Courey,  Earl  of  Ulster,  who,  as  we  learn  from  the  files  i 
the  old  *'  Afercurif"  emigrated  to  America,  and  settled  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  when  b 
came  with  small  means  <jf  support,  iic.  His  history,  we  are  told  by  the  author,  sees 
to  have  been  transmitted  to  the  inhabltints  of  Rhode  Island  with  much  oral  £uthfii 
ness,  inasmuch  as  they  all  appear  to  as^ree  in  its  details.  The  author  has,  howert 
made  Uiis  diaracter  the  medium  to  exhibit  the  peculiarities  of  the  age  and  peopi 
when  and  among  whom  the  individuals  commemorated  flourished,  rather  than  a  sob 
history.  It  is  highly  interesting  as  a  romance,  and  is  rather  in  a  beautiful  and  attm 
ive  style.  Cornish  and  Lamport  give  evidence  of  a  taste  and  liberality  in  the^f 
in  which  this,  and,  indeed,  all  their  publications  are  now  produced— not  surpaased  1 
the  Appletons'  or  Putnam's. 

24. — Summerfield;  or.  Life  on  a  Farm.  By  Day  K.  Lkk.  12mo.  pp.  AnbOK 
Derby  &  Miller. 

A  pleasant  tale,  designed  to  illustrate  the  pure  and  quiet  scenes  of  rural  lile.  il 
written  with  much  smoothness  and  ease,  and  with  good  taste  and  elevation  of  fedii 
and  must  prove  very  extensively  acceptable. 

25  .—A  Peep  at  "  Number  Five :''  or  A  Chapter  in  the  Life  of  a  Country  PoMior,  I 
H.  TausTA,  author  of  ''Sunny  Side."  18mo.,  pp.206*.  Boston:  Phillips, Sanii) 
<b  Ga 

Few  of  the  little  tales  of  the  present  day  have  been  better  received  than  *  SiOB 
Side,"  by  the  same  author.  The  present  volume  is  a  work  of  the  same  etamp.  J 
contains  many  of  those  pleasant  and  delightful  scenes  which  deeply  interest  the  M 
der,  while  its  tone  is  excellent. 

26. — The  Classical  Manual ;  an  Epitome  of  Ancient  Qeoaraphy,  Greek  and  Bam 
Mythology,  Antiquities,  and  Chronology ;  chief  y  intended  for  the  use  of  SeAsi) 
Compiled  by  J.  S.  S.  BAian.     12 mo.,  pp.  200.    Philadelphia:  Lea  A  Bluicfaafd 

Few  works  on  thb  subject  are  so  well  prepared  as  this.  The  more  advanced  ecfal 
will  find  it  very  useful  to  refresh  his  memoiy. 

27. — Eleven  Weeks  in  Europe;  and  what  may  be  Seen  in  that  time.  By  Jaifn  Fil 
aiASf  CLAaxB.    12mo.  pp.  828.    Boston:  Ticknor,  Reed  A  Fields. 

In  eleven  weeks  the  author  of  these  charming  letters  visited  England,  Frm 
Switxerland,  and  Belgium,  and  spent  one  week  on  the  Rhine.  The  letters  are  qa 
agreeable  to  read,  because  the  writer  is  a  very  companionable  num,  observinff,  tnttl 
^ent,  and  of  cultivated  taste  and  feelinga.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  book  of  tnef\ 
m  which  it  was  so  pleasant  to  ramble  with  the  author. 

28. — Outlines  of  English  Literature,  By  Thomas  B.  Shaw.  A  new  Americu  1 
tioo,  with  a  Sketch  of  American  Literature.  Br  Uxmet  T.  TvoEMMUAa.  Ill 
pp.  487.    Philadelphia:  Lea  Je  Blanchard. 

The  author  of  this  volume  was  a  professor  of  English  literature  in  the  Univan 
of  St.  Petersburg,  and  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  his  pupils  in  a  general  knowWi^ 
the  subject  this  numual  was  prepared.  It  is  nevertheless  a  work  of  value  and  fib 
acter.  Its  criticisms  are  diserimmating  and  just  They  are  well  written,  and  eoa? 
perhai>s  a  better  genera]  knowledge  of  the  English  literature  than  aoj  woi^  of  I 
same  sixe.    The  essay  by  Tuckerman  is  also  quite  comprehensive. 
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— r*#  TSeelpe  Montki  *  Volunteer :   or,  Journal  of  a  Private,   in  the  Tennetne 
Regimnit  of  Cavalry,  in  the  Campaign  of  Mexico,  1846-7,  Including  a  Hittory 

?f  the   War  with  Mexico,   embelli$hed  vith  Correct  Engravinge,  from  Drawings 
If  the  Author,    Bj  George  Furbue.    Svo^  pp.  687.    CiDcinnati :  J.  A.  <&  U.  P. 

A  general  outline  of  the  contents  of  thie  work  comprise!  a  soldier's  life  in  camp,  his 
mTuemeDts,  duties,  and  hardships  ;  a  description  ot  Texas  and  Idizico;  the  manners, 
mtoms,  and  religions  ceremonies  of  the  Mexicans,  and  the  operations  of  all  the  twelve 
OflDthi*  Tolanteers*  It  is  written  with  considerable  variety  of  style,  but  generally  in 
^t  thoQghtfol  and  reflective  manner  which  indicates  a  mind  completely  master  of 
llie  robject ;  and  it  abounds  in  anecdotes  and  striking  incidents  which  will  beguile  the 
itttttifto  of  the  reader  and  please  him  as  he  advances,  although  the  subject  of  the 
vobas  is  somewhat  out  of  date. 

Mr-CKsmWs'  Pocket  Miscellany*  Volume  L  12rao.,  pp.  180.  Boston  :  Gould  k 
Lboola. 

Tlib  iB  one  of  the  clasa  of  cheap  and  readable  books  which  are  now  so  extensively 
oftred  to  the  public.    It  will  be  round  quite  entertaining. 

^'^Eixtorical  Sketches  of  Kentucky :  Embracing  its  History,  Antiquities,  and 
Sstwal  Curiosities,  Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Oeolooical  Descriptions,  with 
Anecdotes  of  Pioneer  Life,  and  more  than  One  Hundred  Biographical  Sketches 
^  JHstinauished  Pioneers,  Soldiers,  Statesmen,  Jurists,  Lawyers,  Divines,  <tc. 
UluUrated  by  Forty  Engravings.  By  Lewis  Collins.  8vo.,  pp.  560.  Cincinnati : 
J-A.au.  P.  James. 

Ai  A  general  history  of  men,  localities,  and  occurrences  in  Kentucky,  in  a  word,  as 
^^Ktchof  those  events  which  hardly  find  a  place  in  an  elevated  historical  work,  but 
*l>cli  are  the  true  expression  of  human  life,  this  volume  will  be  found  quite  intcrest- 
Jfttd  mstructive.  A  more  intimate  knowledge  can  be  obtained  of  thi:*  wealthy  and 
■fyilroQS  State  from  its  pases  than  from  almost  any  other  nork,  or  series  of  worka. 
^ii  prepared  in  a  plain  and  familiar  style,  and  should  be  owned  at  least  by  all  the 
^  of  Kentucky. 

%^Mdge  Ualiburton^s  Yankee  Stories.  With  Illustrations.  12mo„  pp.  192.  PhiU- 
ddphia :  Lindsay  <b  Blakiston. 


volume  possesses  the  merit  of  being  the  best  delineation  of  the  Yankee  char- 
<ter  which  has  been  offered  to  the  public  It  abounds  in  quaintncss  and  humor,  and 
H31  iflbrd  the  reader  g^eat  amusement. 

^^The  Cavaliers  of  England;  or,  the  Times  of  the  Revolutions  o/*  1642  and 
1688.    By  Wm.  U.  Herbert.     12mo.,  pp.  428.     New  York :  J.  S.  Redfield. 

As  tales  in  these  pages  are  written  with  much  spirit  and  attractiveness.  As  illus- 
itians  of  the  tiu\es  and  spirit  of  the  age  of  the  Cavaliers,  Uiey  are  interesting  and 
ihtble. 

ir^Bronehitis  and  Kindred  Diseases,  in  Language  adapted  to  Common  Readers, 
^  W.  W.  Hall,  M.  D.    12mo.,  pp.  848.    New  York  :  J.  S.  Redfield. 

lUi  18  a  work  for  all  readers.  It  treats  the  subject  of  consumption  with  much 
JHiee,  yet  in  so  clear  and  simple  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  apprehended  by  any  one, 
I^M^h  unacquainted  with  medical  terma. 

yj^Tht  Two  Fathers,  An  Unpublished  Original  Spanish  Work,  By  Adadus 
(Uin.  Translated  into  the  English  by  the  author  and  Henet  Edgar.  Part  Ist 
IW  Bnina  of  the  Paraclete.    12mo.,  pp.  208.    New  York:  Stringer  <k  Townsend. 

Tbb  is  one  of  those  works  which  have  little  daim  to  the  public  attention.  Its 
BBitiiral  fimcies,  and  exaggerated  conceptions  are  calculated  only  to  disgust  the 


^Tks  Bpae-Wife ;   or,  the  Queen's  Secret.     A  Story  of  ths    Times  of   Queen 
JRisabeth,    By  Paul  Pepfergrass,  Esq.    Part  2.    Baltimore :  Joha  Murphy. 

Qaile  an  bteresting  and  brilliant  tale. 
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Zl.—The  Poetical  Work  of  FiU-Oretn  ffallech  New  Edition.  12ma,  pp.  2S1  Set 
York :  J.  S.  Redfield 

All  of  Halleck's  poems  will  be  found  id  this  volume,  with  the  additioc  of  pirtiof 
a  poem  which  has  not  been  published.  It  is  issued  in  ^ood  style,  and  adapted  to  m 
extensive  circulation.  Of  tlie  merits  of  these  poems  it  is  unnecessanr  for  us  to  rook. 
No  one  who  has  ever  read  *'  Marco  Bozzaris,  or  **  Green  be  the  Turf  abore  Ijee,' 
can  fiail  to  appreciate  Halleck. 

S8. — The  Practical  Model  Calculators/or  tfte  Engineer,  Mechanic^  Machinitt,  Manufu. 
turer  of  Engine  work^  Naual  Architect,  Miner,  and  MillwrighL  By  Ouvia  Brin 
Svo.,  pp.  591.    Philadelphia :  Henry  0. 13aird. 

Tlie  title  of  thi<i  work  is  very  appropriate.  It  desiccates  its  character.  Its  cootcBli 
embrace  every  class  of  calculations  which  become  the  subject  of  inyestigatioo  with 
scientific  men  in  the  various  pursuits  above  mentioned.  The  method  of  these  etkt- 
lations  is  very  clear  and  simple  ;  such  as  to  render  them  very  convenient  to  the  a- 
perienced  man,  and  useful  also  to  the  novice  and  student. 

89. — Pynnshurtt :  Hit  Wanderingt  and  Way9  of  Thinking.  "By  Posald  KicLna 
12mo.,  pp.  431.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner. 

Few  writers  can  compose  a  volume  of  this  size  which  shall  contain  ao  much  tlal 
IB  agreeable  and  excellent  The  author  writes  with  a  smooth  and  polisheu  pea;  ud 
although  there  arc  occasionally  appearances  of  labor  in  his  pages,  tnc  general  flov  of 
his  Uioughts  is  natural,  easy,  and  graceful.  There  are  many  passages  of  power  tf^ 
force,  wliicli  intervene  like  flashes  of  lightning  in  an  otherwise  serene  eky.  The  woik 
is  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  most  agreeable  books  of  the  season. 

^0.—Phy»ical  Theory  of  Another  Life.  By  Isaac  Tatloe.  12mo.,  pp.  270.  Kef 
York:  William  Gowans. 

A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  this  able  writer  has  long  been  needed,  and  w«  tft 
gratified  to  see  the  publication  of  them  undertaken  in  the  handsome  style  which  w 
volume  presents.  The  *'  Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life  "  is  one  of  the  eerieswhiA 
has  been  extensively  read,  and  secured  ft)r  the  author  much  of  his  present  repatitka 
It  is  a  treatise  whicli  will  interest  all  thoughtful  minds. 

41. — The  Art- Journal  for  July.    New  York :  George  Virtue. 

This  number  is  embellished  with  an  engraving  of  the  **  Prince  of  Orange  landkf  it 
Torbay,"  **  The  Bagpiper,"  from  a  picture  in  tl)e  Vernon  Gallery,  and  the  "  Sod  of 
Niobe,"  from  the  group  by  J.  Leeb.  There  are,  in  addition,  numerous  cats  execotid 
with  much  taste  and  elegance. 

42. — The  Progrete  of  Freedom,  and  other  Poemt.    By  Bebxa&d  Suipp.    12mAfPP> 
219.    New  York:  Adriance,  Sherman  <&  Co. 

The  leading  poem  in  this  collection  covers  some  fifty  pages.    It  has  in  it  **  thoi^Ui 
that  breathe  and  words  that  burn."    The  «' 
mental,  are  generally  truthful  in  sentiment, 

48. — Meyer' t  Universum  ;  or,  Vlewe  of  the  most  Remarkable  PIoccm  and  Oi^eett  ef 
all  Countries,  in  Steel  Engravings  by  Diftinguifhed  Artinti,  With  JhteripUtt 
and  Historical  Texi,  by  Eminent  Writers  in  Europe  and  America.  Edited  by 
Charles  A.  Dana.    Vol  1,  part  1.    New  York :  Hermann  J.  Meyer. 

The  first  part  of  this  work  contains  four  engravings  on  steel,  embracing  viewa  of 
Niagara  Falls,  the  Tower  of  London,  Heidelburg,  and  Fingars  Cave  in  Ireland,  ac- 
companied with  appropriate  letter-press  illustrations,  historical  and  deecriptive.  Tha 
name  of  Charles  A.  Dana,  £sq.,  the  editor,  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  lor  the  scbolariy 
and  accurate  execution  of  the  literary  department  of  this  work. 

4i.-^Arthur  and  his  Mother  ;  or,  the  Child  of  the  Church.  A  Book  for  GUMfm 
By  Charles  B.  Taylor,  M.  A.    ISmo.,  pp.  186.    New  York :  Stanford  A  Swords 

An  excellent  little  work  for  youthful  readers. 


Tiie  shorter  poems,  moral,  religious,  and  leoti- 
iment,  and  easy  and  graceful  in  versification. 
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lit.  I^-4)VE  BIP1E8  ra  TIR  PAGIFIC* 

'  Boroi  Galifernia  first  acquired  auriferous  fame,  a  great  ink-stream,  worthj 
flf  IB  a^  of  cheap  literature  and  speedy  transit,  has  flowed  thenoe  upon  va, 
Mgioff  the  eolumns  of  our  public  journals,  and  surfeiting  the  public  ia- 
'l^  With  the  load  of  infarmaium.  Yet  has  this  big  current  borne  a  w$rf 
MfBT  freightage  oi  fkcU-^-oi  such  true,  solid,  common-sense  deacriptioQs 
tf  Matters  and  things  at  its  source,  as  were  wanted  here,  and  as  cotald  aloae 
Me  to  intelligent  action  on  the  part  of  both  our  people  and  goTemmeDt 
Vtiie  first  period  of  the  Califomian  emigration,  we  could  hardly  eipect  it 
llhs  otherwise.  In  the  entire  novelty  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  exaggar- 
fW  excitement  attending  it  at  every  step,  we  were  to  expect  of  human  na- 
Im  pnasely  what  we  had — an  unfailing  rush  of  words,  conveying  aa  over- 
MmriDg  paucity  of  (acts  and  substance.  We  were  not  to  wonder  that 
iNfrineaiiing  men  set  forth  such  vague  and  contradictory  statements  resped- 
i^  the  sources  of  this  fresh  negment  of  our  empire ;  or  that  in  attempting 
k  picture  its  ooodition  and  its  prospects  they  were  swamped  in  tiie  daptha 
rf  their  own  speculations,  or  fell  confounded  in  the  void  between  an  old 
Ma  new  community. 

b  what  may  be  called  the  second  period  of  Galifomian  enaigration    aow 
^pogmss    there  has  been  a  small  proportion  of  such  ill-quMified  advea- 


aa  w«ro  the  fint  to  start — men  whose  flickering  temperaments  pfia- 
M  any  steadTf  reaaonhig  view — ^their  ideas  ever  varying  witn  the  elevation 
i  evarresJiied  hopes,  or  the  depression  of  uncompensated  fetigues  and 
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collapsed  expectations.  But  the  great  mam  of  tiiia  late  emigration  has  bee 
of  a  better  material — of  men  characterized  by  forethought,  judgmeDt,  u 
cool  appreciation  of  this  enterprise.  Tlie  more  sober  and  truthful  aoooan 
sent  back  by  these  have,  of  course,  corrected  many  of  the  errors  of  tl 
earlier  impressions  made  in  the  Atlantic  section.  But  still  there  is  a  gre 
deal  of  ignorance  and  misinformation  prevailing ;  and  while  there  uxt  1» 
few  at  present  who  do  not  acknowledge  that  CaSfomia  is  destined  to  acqnii 
an  importance  second  to  that  of  perhaps  no  other  section  of  the  conntr 
there  are  as  few  who  understand  the  real  character  of  that  legioii,  andkn 
found  any  tolerable  measurement  of  the  elements,  upon  the  ^relmqvtt 
which  the  common  opinion  regarding  this  destiny  is  predicated.  Tne  A 
of  this  ignorance  has  been  in  various  ways  highly  detrimental  to  the  iali 
ests  of  California,  and  no  more  just  complaint  has  been  made  than  thitP 
grarding  the  prejudice  which  these  interests  have  sustained  from  the  miMOi 
ceptions  existing  in  the  government  of  the  United  States.  From  the  po& 
— if  there  may  be  said  to  have  been  any — prevailing  at  Washington,  n 
only  have  tlie  ordinary  concerns  of  California  suffered,  but  she  has  beeo  ii 
periled  in  matters  of  grave  moment.  Now,  this  should  not  be  so,  for  t« 
reasons — first,  justice  to  California,  which  is  a  sort  of  abstraction  ;  seooD 
justice  to  ourselves,  as  we  Cimnot  afford  that  it  should  be  so,  wliich  is  a  ra 
practical  idea,  as  soon  as  realized.  We  can  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  Oi 
ifornia,  or  ignorant  of  her  condition  and  wants,  only  at  our  own  immedii 
ai  d  troublesome  expense.  So  fixed  and  intimate  has  the  union  with  her  bo 
become,  that  no  section  or  State  can  **  remain  unaffected  by  any  contingv 
cy  that  bhall  impede  her  improvement,  or  fiiil  to  sympathize  in  any  impefa 
given  to  her  prosperity.  Nor  can  any  institution,  financial  or  mduitrii 
pvblic  or  private,  escape  the  vibrations  which  a  fluctuating  ebb  and  flov 
her  golden  fountains  would  produce." 

Mr.  Werth,  a  resident  of  California,  has  made  the  best  effiort  of  aaj  Ih 
has  yot  come  beneatli  our  notice  to  furnish  that  information  which  w 
much  in  need,  llis  pages  give  evidence  of  careful  and  thorough  inveilii 
tion.  The  author  is  a  man  of  practical  intellect — one  who  sees  beta  in  tb 
trne  light  and  natural  dimensions,  understands  their  relational  and  foDa 
them  to  their  legitimate  results.  With  flighty  speculations,  naoomUi 
and  shadows  of  meat  in  the  water,  he  has  nothing  to  do.  Such  aa  t 
** sober,  ungamished  truth"  here  displayed  may  induce  to  emigrate  to  Ci 
fbmia,  will  not  be  likely  to  carry  with  them  any  of  that  orientidiam  of  fti 
so  largely  exported  from  this  quarter  hitherto ;  while  those  who  maj 
induced  from  its  perusal  to  stay  at  home,  (and  we  doubt  not  there  are  u 
bers  upon  whom  it  will  have  that  tendency,)  will  not  do  so  in  the  idei 
standing  apart  to  witness  the  bursting  of  the  most  magnificent  bubble 
modern  timea. 

As  deserving  first  notice  in  the  investigation  of  the  internal  reaouioei  i 
the  commercial  basis  of  the  State,  Mr.  Werth  presents  the  aatonishiiDg^ 
that  while  the  annual  product  of  gold  has  reached  sixty  miUioM  <^mU 
the  rate  of  interest  on  money,  for  all  purposes  of  Commerce  and  impio 
ment,  is  rigidly  maintained  at  firom  tluree  to  five  per  cent  per  monikf  uiy 
the  best  securities  known  to  the  community.  This  he  well  chancteriae 
*^  monstrous  anomaly  in  political  economy — significant  of  serioua  deran 
ment  in  its  machinery."  It  brings  directly  home  to  California  "tlief 
couraging  fact  that  her  industry  has  not  been  compensated  vitb  thri 
What,  he  asks,  avail  to  her  all  the  bounties  which  nature  baa  laTiahed  ■[ 
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r,  "if  die  vetaiin  within  her  borden  no  important  portion  of  hor  own  voit 
odnet — if  ^e  derives  no  element  of  strength — if  she  secures  no  means 
Mlding  up  diversified  domestic  interests,  no  power  to  accomplish  essen- 
d  inprovementB  t  If  matters  stand  thus,  she  is  the  mere  factor  ibr  other 
imunities,  without  even  a  fair  remunerating  commission  for  the  service." 

It  niaj,  indeed,  be  seriously  questioned,  whether  California,  as  a  political  com- 
nudtv — whether  her  permanent  resident  people,  her  citizens  (for  it  is  to  them 
Kt  tnis  Question  presents  itself)  have  realized  and  invested,  or  retained 
rithh  her  eorders  in  money  or  its  fair  ec^uivalent,  a  commission  of  5  per  cent- 
ral agmgate  of  $8,000,0(K)  as  a  legitimate  result  of  her  entire  mining  opera- 
im,  sad  tfie  trade  and  trafllc  immediately  connected  with  them,  from  the  first 
imeiy  of  gold  to  the  present  day. 

It  is  not  intended  to  put  this  forth  as  a  limit  of  the  active  capital  in  the  coun* 
litfge  amounts  have  been  brought  into  It,  either  in  property  or  money ; 
external  Commerce  has  contributed  important  profits,  resulting  from  the  en- 
nprhinff  operations  of  her  merchants  with  China,  the  Islands,  and  the  Soathem 
>Mit    But  these  are  all  extraneous  to  her  actual  products  of  gold. 

The  cause  of  this  unfavorable  stite  of  things  is  the  often-stated  fact  of 
k  tbiorpUon  of  labor  in  the  mining  pursuit,  to  the  almost  total  neglect  of 
irienlture,  which  has  occasioned  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  sending  one 
■p  dividend  of  the  product  abroad  to  purchase  means  of  suljsistance. 

CUifomia  gets  no  share  of  that,  save  the  small  net  profit  retained  by  the 
mhant  ana  trader,  after  they,  too,  have  sent  abroad  the  expense,  fhigal  or  lux- 
vioBi,  of  their  consumption  of  products  foreign  to  the  Htate.  The  remaining 
wrtloo  of  the  great  aggregate  production  being  profit,  and  subject  to  the  dis- 
Mtl  of  the  producer,  would  soon  settle  the  agricultural  lands,  open  up  theb 
MODices,  and  accomplish  valuable  improvements,  if  it  were  realized  and  held 
7  permanent  residents,  who  would  find  their  interest  directly  involved  with 
w  interests  of  the  State,  and  who  would  instinctively  prefer  to  invest  their 
Mns  in  congenial  enterprises  at  hand,  under  their  own  control,  or  within  eon- 
■Ssnt  anperviaion. 

^Bt,  unhappily  for  California,  this  is  not  so.  The  present  open  policy  of  the 
BUDg  region,  not  only  does  not  entice,  but,  in  truth,  does  not  admit  or  pemuu 
nt  settlement,  and  fixed  location.  It  encourages  and  constrains  a  floating  pop- 
irtion,  and  invites  adventurers  for  a  season.  And  this  portion  (the  savings  of 
•  basiness)  follows  the  first  and  goes  to  swell  the  steamers'  manifests,  or  to 
ike  up  the  heavy  item  of  **  well-filled  buckskins,  carried  home  by  miners  i»ith- 
it  legtstry,"  to  he  invested  elsewhere. 

As  the  remedy  for  these  things,  a  new  policy  is  demanded.  Under  a 
oper  system,  the  basis  of  which  the  course  of  the  treatise  develops,  the 
^f  results  will  be  that — 

Tlw  profits  of  the  miner  will  seek  investment  in  her  afi^cultural  lands,  in  her 
mrnerce,  and  in  her  improvements.  Her  farmers  will  find  ready  markets  in 
B  nines,  cities,  and  villages.  Her  merchants  will  no  longer  be  mere  agent»-*- 
)wding  the  mariiets,  and  encounip:ing  extrovagance  and  frightful  waste  at  one 
laon,  and  at  another,  holding  an  insufiieient  supply  at  enormous  rates.  Their 
rn  capital  will  enable  them  to  order  and  purchase,  and  (if  need  be)  hold  their 
■VT  stocks,  to  meet  and  arrest  inordinate  fluctuations.  The  consumer  will  be 
raWied  at  all  times,  at  an  approximation  at  least  to  regular  prices ;  and  he  will 
IS  be  enabled  to  estimate,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  his  necessary  expenses, 
d  the  cost  of  any  projected  operation.  In  a  word,  her  markets,  instead  of 
^g  mere  gambling  shops,  (tot  their  highly  speculative  character  justifies  the 
u,)  will  become  well-regulated  marts  of  Commerce. 

The  leoond  and  third  chapters  are  dovotod  to  surfna  mining.    On  this 
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■nbject  the  writer  declares,  wbift  »  evident^  that  too  wide  %  nuRgiii  of  ed 
oiilation,  ae  to  individual  product  and  probable  profit^  baa  been  indal^ 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  An  equal  distributioii  of  product  in  ndaa| 
operations  is  impoeaible,  yet  the  gains  have  been  far  mora  evenlj  dividi 
iban  is  generally  supposed.  In  regard  to  the  varying  aooounta  of  the  A 
gree  of  success  attained,  the  cases  of  enormous  gains  are  frequently  om 
statements  of  the  fact,  and  "  generally  deceptive,  because  while  laige  amool 
of  gold  are  stated  to  have  been  taken  out  in  '  a  few  days,*  the  parties  ftl 
nishing  the  information  omit  to  state,  perhaps  sometimes  rgaiawftsr  UkffVfk 
that  they  were  engaged  in  unproductive  preliminary  labor  for  m  few  mA 
to  enable  them  to  reach  the  glittering  pocket  that  yielded  tnch  a  heavy fi 
diem  when  found.''  Others  *'  will  insist  on  looking  at  the  actual  resakl 
their  labors  through  the  inverted  medium  of  their  sanguine  *calcalation 
when  they  left  home.  They  will  not  come  down  to  dollars  and  oents,  lil 
9oberly  compare  the  result  qf  their  labon  here  with  any  reward  €f  w/ik 
labor  in  the  Atlantic  States.^  Of  the  accounts  alluded  to,  he  says,  a  M 
ing  of  amazement  **  has  been  frequently  aroused  by  the  reflection  fiiom  jh 
Atlantic  board,  as  it  brought  back  to  a  quiet  observer  in  the  gulches,  mi 
amid  the  realities  themselves,  these  fanciful  sketches  of  dazzling  light  mi 
murky  shade  which  have  given  their  tone  to  public  sentiment  There  ma 
no  mild  and  mellow  l^nts  in  these  artistic  \news.  The  glare  of  meriibi 
and  the  impenetrability  of  midnight  darkness,  monopolised  the  eaavii 
without  ever  blen^n?  their  hues."  Mr.  Werth  estimates  the  g^ross  proda 
of  the  surface  mines  for  last  year  at  $750  per  man,  and  the  dear  net  sani| 
that  could  be  made  at  $400. 

Respecting  the  expense  of  reaching  California,  and  the  discomforti  in 
privations  in  the  mines,  put  forward  as  insurmountable  obstacles,  and  real 
very  serious,  the  first  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  very  mach  rediesi 
while  the  latter  has  been  modified,  and  under  a  system  fovorable  to  pem 
nent  settlement,  will  be  entirely  removed.  The  prejudice  attaching  lo  A 
mountain  climate  from  the  very  unusual  winter  of  1840-50  is  altogelhi 
unjust.  The  average  winter  climate  is  no  more  unpleasant  in  the  rnimn 
region  than  in  any  State  on  the  Atlantic  side,  north  of  Georgia.  The  wiati 
of  the  extreme  northern  region  is  milder  than  that  of  New  England,  < 
even  the  Middle  States.  The  regularity  and  variety  of  supplies  now  III 
nished  by  the  competition  of  trade  to  the  various  setUementa,  and  the  i 
creased  comfort  of  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  miners,  indicate  that  ''tl 
period  of  privation  and  suffering  is  fast  passing  away.*^ 

Of  the  permanence  of  surface  mining  Mr.  Werth  entertaina  no  doul 
and  that  it  will  for  a  long  time  to  come  yield  better  returns  than  the  profi 
of  labor  generally  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  discovery  o9f  m 
placers  has  been  constantly  going  on  from  the  first  opening  at  Sutter*s  Mi 
m  May,  1848,  to  the  last  day's  intelligence  from  the  minea,  and  the  geok) 
ical  and  topographical  structure  of  the  region  makes  it  certun  that  ^e  gs 
eral  surface  of  the  valley,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  mountains  also,  adjaos 
to  the  auriferous  quartz  veins,  is  impregnated  more  or  leas  with  the  prscio 
depo!>it.  The  area  that  can  be  profitably  worked  can  be  estimated  only  1 
thousands  of  miles,  and  even  those  which  the  miners  now  pass  by  aa  « 
worthy  attention,  will  in  a  short  period  pay  better  wages  to  mere  labor  th 
any  occupation  they  can  follow  elsewhere  is  now  paying,  or  b  ever  likely 
pay.  Moreover,  the  washing  heretofore  has  been  most  wastefully  oonductc 
Within  his  own  observation,  places  where  gold  has  been  found  in  very  mine 
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tti  very  tliio  iBahi  mhkk  he  onitB  to  mention  ktharaoaiTahHible  form  in 
vUdi  gold  u  feond,  and  is  iweeiselj  wbure  a  good  smelter  would  esUAci 
Ihs  krgeat  qnnntiiy,  tb»  gold  being  rednoed  to  that  state  by  its  own  abra- 
■BB — he  is  satisfied  that  not  one-balf  the  deposit  was  saved.  In  evidence 
d  ths  inexhanstibility  of  the  placers  he  mentions  tbe  important  fact  tbat  of 
MSI  the  earliest  and  richest  locations  heretofore  worked,  very  few  are  yet 
iksndoned.  Many  of  them  are,  indeed,  yielding,  under  improved  moib^s  of 
spmting,  and  with  moderated  expenses,  as  much  prolit  as  when  fii>t  dia- 
Mvsrcd.  Take  the  returning  emigrants  as  met  witli,  whether  pleased  or 
diigusted  with  the  country,  and  they  will  admit  tbat  there  is  gold  ground 
migfa  now  known,  but  rtjtettd^  to  employ  every  man  in  tbe  mining  region 
t)r  yesn  to  come  at  a  rate  of  product  of  two  dollars  ]>er  d^y,  under  tbe 
pMent  system  of  mining.  All  ibis  immense  area,  however,  tbey  will  insist 
■  ittsrly  worthless,  because  it  will  never  be  workt^l.  Against  this,  we  are 
yd,  tbtt  **  two  years  ago  men  turned  their  backs  u})on  placers  tbat  were 
yieUing  ten  dollars  per  day — tbey  tb ought  tbey  could  not  afford  to  work 
tiiem,  because  it  required  more  than  b.ilt'  of  this  to  pny  the  cost  of  living. 
A'otf,  no  prudent  miner  would  desert  a  s|>ot  tbat  yields  three  dollars  per 
ip— he  can  hve  comfortably  for  one."  Two  years  hence,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ilg  will  be  reduced  to  at  least  fifty  cents  per  day.     Thn  present  »g<^regate 

Ciduct  of  «ixty  millions,  Mr.  Wertb  thinks  will  bo  sustained,  if  it  shall  not 
iftefeaaed. 

This  portion  of  the  subject  concludes  with  an  allusion  to  Indian  depreda- 
tions sod  outrages.     Thousands  of  miners  were  hemmed  within  narrow  and 
nprodnctive  limits  during  the  whole  of  last  winter,  because  of  the  peril  of 
cxplora^ons  beyond  populous  settlements.     Means  of  repressing  these  sav- 
igM  ire  imperiously  demanded.     To  tbe  objection  tbat  the  miners  were  the 
iggfBsson,  an  unanswerable  argument  is  confronted,  in  tbe  question,  Why 
Googress  should  "tax  its  time  and  ingenuity  toMigest  a  scheme  for  appro- 
priiOng  these  very  lands — for  regulating  their  occujwncy,  and  their  thor- 
ough search  and  occupation  by  our  [Kioplc,  without  adoptinj;  tbe  essential 
pRliminary  means  to  securing  to  them  quiet  possession  9"     No  doubt  Con- 
gNn  intend  to  protect  the  miners,  and  fierhaps  think  Uiey  have  niaile  elfi-* 
oent  provision  for  that  purpose  in  tbe  appropriation  of  twenty-five  thousand 
Mlsn  voted  at  tbe  Inst  session.     Hut  this  liberality  is  itself  the  best  evi- 
fcnse  of  what  Mr.  Werth  has  asserted  of  tbe  information  of  the  govern- 
ment regarding  the  wants  of  California.     There  were  wven  hundred  mile$ 
of  border  to  be  guarded  against  the  Indians,  and  the  sum  approprinted 
Would  be  absorbed  in  the  trans ]K>rtat ion  within  California  of  eighty  tons  of 
SQbs>stenoe  for  troops,  and  provisions  and  clothing  for  Indian  tribes,  for  the 
ftst  hundred  miles. 
The  fourth  chapter  is  on  vein  mining.     Of  tbe  extent  of  the  auriferons 

n\z  fornaation  of  California,  no  estimate  is  given,  but  the  assuranrte  it  of- 
that  any  disquiet  about  the  monopoly  of  tbe  whole  area,  by  actual  op- 
erations, will  be  ibr  many  years  quite  premature.  The  only  question  is  aa 
to  the  encouragement  offered  to  the  application  of  capital  and  labor.  In 
treatin{^  of  this,  all  the  tales  of  wonder  that  have  gone  abroad  of  late,  based 
upon  **dazzKng  specimens,"  and  supported  by  ^Mncontestible  evidence,"  *^ao- 
taal  analysis,^  and  ** carefully-ascertained  results,"  are  thrown  entirely  outot 
calculation,  and  the  worse  than  idle  estimates  heretofore  offered  to  distant 
capitalista  of  the  general  average  result  of  permanent  and  extensive  o|)era" 
tioBt|  are  wh(dly  discarded.    Veins,  similar  to  those  worked  in  the  Southern 
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States,  he  eatiiiMteB,  would  involTe  an  etpesn  ai  fmNiity  in  Gilifenimii 
working,  of  $16  to  $24  a  ton.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  be  tidob 
capitalista  cannot  be  induced  to  enter  into  the  biuineBS  in  anj  %'ein  jieMiig 
less  U)an  four  cents  per  pound,  equal  to  twenty  times  the  product  of  Ite 
most  profitable  veins  in  the  Southern  States.  As  soon  as  the  expense  of 
labor  and  subsistence  are  reduced  50  per  cent,  auriferous  quarti  veins  yield- 
ing 1  per  cent  a  pound,  or  $20  a  ton,  will  compensate  labor  and  captal  em- 
ployed in  them.  The  question  is,  tlierefore,  merely  one  of  time,  and  Ciii- 
foniia  is  destined  to  furnish  the  most  extensive  and  productive  vein  as  well 
as  surface  mining  in  the  world. 

Chapter  V.  treats  of  the  argentiferous  and  other  ores.  The  attentioD  d 
explorers  has  been  so  entirely  absorbed  in  the  search  for  gold,  that  otbtf 
valuable  ores — silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  even  cinnabar — have  been  al- 
most totally  neglected.  Clear  proof  i^  offered  of  the  existence  of  thessoicsi 
and  some  of  them  in  very  rich  mines.  Some  specimens  of  ore  broogte 
from  the  region  of  the  Four  Creeks  were  analysed  by  Moffat  it  Co^  m 
the  following  result : — 

Silver,  in  a  ton  weight  of  the  ore t206  40 

Gk)ld,        "  "  ««       5710 

Lead,       u  u  u       jba.  \JM 

The  disposal  of  the  mineral  lands  forms  the  subject  of  the  sixth  chapter. 
The  proposition  is  started  that  no  system,  repugnant  to  the  people  of  Cili- 
fornia,  can  be  enforced,  though  Congress  may  enact  it ;  and  although  thift 
may  not  bo  clear  in  the  atmosphere  of  AVashington,  no  one  of  its  members 
would  hesitate  to  acknowledjxe  its  infallibility,  after  mingling  with  the  eW- 
ments  that  would  surround  him  in  California.    **  The  safety  of  the  peopla 
is  the  supreme  law,'-  comprehends  the  simple  and  efficient  criminal  code  of 
the  |)eople,  and  '*  The  protection  of  local  interests  as  the  miners  undeistiiul 
them,^^  would  be  the  irresistible  substitute  for  any  unfavorable  ^'digest "of 
Federal  legislation. 

The  system  needed  in  regard  to  the  mineral  lands,  is  one  that  shall  en- 
courage, and  so  far  as  it  can,  constrain  the  )>ermanent  settlement  of  the  im- 
migrants. That  is  declared  to  be  the  great  point,  overshadowing  all  otheis. 
Until  this  is  done,  the  weultli  of  California,  both  mineral  and  agricultural, 
can  ncvejr  be  fully  develo}>ed.  All  the  schemes  yet  entertained  by  Congre« 
are  disapproved  of,  and  declared  irn]>racticable,  as  are  all  that  would  impose 
any  system  of  texation  by  license,  or  by  excise  on  production,  or  any  plan 
whatever,  "  involving  |>eriodiciil  collections  of  revenue.** 

We  must  refer  the  reader  for  the  details  of  Mr.  Worth's  scheme  r^;ard- 
ing  the  disposal  of  these  lands  to  the  ]>aniphlet  itself  The  author  nvea  us 
no  assurance  that  should  it  be  adojited  by  Congress  it  can  be  earned  into 
eflbot,  although  as  fair  a  syslem,  perhaps,  as  any  which  that  body  might  be 
able  to  devise.  It  is  apparently  to  his  final  suggestion  only  that  Mr.  Werth 
attaches  any  real  consideration;  namely,  tie  cession  of  the  mineral  lands, 
under  judicious  conditions,  to  the  State.  We  are  not  at  all  disposed  to 
deny  that  this  is  Uie  true  jx>licy  for  our  government  and  the  Stete  of  Cali- 
fornia both.  Among  tliese  conditions  are  suggested  a  prohibition  forever 
against  the  levying  of  any  tax  by  the  State  on  the  product  of  the  mines, 
or  the  2>roJiU  of  the  miners,  as  such — that  she  shall  assume  her  own  river 
and  harbor  improvements — and  that  she  should  appropriate  a  portion  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  or  lease  of  the  mineral  lands  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  from  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  to  the  west- 
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em  line  of  the  State,  to  meet  any  road  extending  from  tlie  Valley  of  the 
Hisaiasippi  to  that  KaOi    The  power  of  taxing  the  product!  of  the  mines, 
he  thinks,  will  he  ezeraised  in  a  few  years,  if  not  relinquished  in  tliia  way, 
in  answer  to  the  demand  of  the  controlling  population  of  her  other  districts, 
A  source  of  future  difficulty,  if  not  judiciously  guarded,  is  pointed  out  in 
the  collision  hetween  the  two  interests  of  sur^e  nnd  vein  mining.     No 
clashing  has  yet  occurred  of  serious  importance,  hut  when  surfinco  miners 
have  exhausted  the  richer  deposits  on  the  flats,  they  will  find  profitable  work 
on  the  slopes  up  to  the  very  ledges  of  the  <{uartz  veins,  and  when  the  hights 
oome  to  be  generally  occupied  by  the  vein  miners,  fresh  parties  will  trace 
out  and  occupy  locations  on  the  same  veins  in  the  flats.     It  will  be  indis- 
pensable to  the  vein  miners,  also,  to  occupy  the  stream  beds  for  dams,  and 
the  tlats  for  settlements.    It  is  apparent,  therefore,  as  our  author  states,  that 
it  would  be  as  difficult  a  task  to  our  legislators,  Federal  or  State,  to  disen- 
taDgle  the  two  departments  by  arbitrary  lines,  as  to  regulate  railroad  travel 
by  assigning  one  rate  of  speed  fur  the  locomotive  and  another  for  the  tender. 
Both  must  be  placed  under  one  regulation,  and  if  laid  ofT  in  sections,  they 
must  be  marked  out  by  parallel  lines,  and  all  within  the  same  limits,  whether 
deposits  or  veins,  or  wood  or  water,  must  be  subject  solely  and  exclusively 
to  the  occupant. 

The  question  is  difficult,  but  must  be  solved ;  for  until  some  efficient  sys- 
^  is  provided,  California  is  doomed  to  remain  in  the  condition  she  has 
thus  far  occupied.  That  effected,  and  the  greater  portion  of  all  who  coma 
vitiun  her  borders,  instead  of  carrying  away  her  treasures  to  enrich  other 
countries  and  places,  will  settle  down  as  permanent  citizens,  and  devote 
tlmnselves  to  unlock  the  vast  resources,  and  develop  the  mighty  prosperity 
vlich  are  waiting  to  be  realized. 

We  come  now,  in  the  seventh  chapter,  to  the  agricultural  lands  of  Cali- 
^^niia.  The  matter  embodied  in  this  chapter  equals  in  interest  that  of  the 
(ingoing  divisions.  The  amount  of  arable  land  is  such  that  no  inquiry, 
"Kd  on  fear  of  want,  need  be  raised  during  the  present  century.    As  to 

C^ity,  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  along  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  is  richer 
n  anything  known  in  any  sections  of  corresponding  extent,  and  ]>erhaps 
u  toy  lands  whatever  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.    The  ini^tances 
^i]e<i,  and  well  attested  of  the  remarkable  productiveness  of  that  region, 
*6  cannot  find  room  to  repeat     Mr.  Werth  estimates  that  the  general  ave- 
»g6  product  of  flftff  millions  of  acres  of  the  surface  of  California,  under 
QtdJDary  American  cultivation,  may  be  assumed  at  very  modcratelv  at  three 
kuDdred  bushels  of  potatoes,  fifty  bushels  (in  suitable  locations)  of  corn, 
ftrty  bushels  of  wheat,  fifty  bushels  of  barley,  and  sixty  bushels  of  oata,  to 
tke  acre.     The  latter  grain  is  indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  furnishes  a  super-     ;, 
ibnodant  provision  of  food,  in  autumn  and  early  winter,  to  the  milliont  of  '  ^ 
attie  and  horses,  and  the  countless  herds  of  elk  and  deer  and  antelopei  that 
roam  over  an  almost  undisturbed  domain. 
Of  animal  precocity  and  fruitfulness  in  California,  Mr.  Werth  says : — 

Heifers,  as  a  common  rule,  brinjir  forth  at  tu)o  pears  old,  and  sheep  multiply 
their  kind  twice  in  each  yrar,  very  frequently  thrice  tnffteen  mnnthSi  ana  bringing, 
much  oftener  than  in  our  old  States,  two  At  a  birth.  Our  own  race  is  not  nuove 
this  powerful  influence ;  for  we  have  the  published  authority  of  the  Rev.  Walter 
Colton  for  the  fact  that  *'  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  find  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  children  at  the  same  table,  with  their  mother  at  tlieir  head ;"  and  he 
gives  instances  of  twenty-two !  and  "  twenty-eight,  with  others,  probably,  yet 
to  come !"  Of  none  other  than  a  land  of  healtli  and  plenty,  could  these  things 
be  trusb 
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This  outdoes  the  tales  of  even  Irish  fecundity ;  and  if  it  is  so,  Gariforn: 
ought  not  long  to  want  tbe  citheru^  of  whose  non-existence  our  author  i 
much  complains,  as  a  very  sinnll  stock  should  afford  an  abundant  popniatic 
in  a  comparatives) J  brief  period.  But  it  might  be  fiiir  to  ask  whj  have  n> 
the  Spaniards  and  Indiaii;}  generally  propagated  in  that  region  at  somethii 
like  this  rate,  or  if  they  liave,  what  has  become  of  them  all  f  How  is  ; 
that  the  Yankee  invudcrs  found  only  a  sparse  population  of  only  abo 
12,000,  of  all  races,  ccKfiplexions,  kinds,  and  degrees? 

But  Mr.  Werth  insists  that  his  picture  is  not  exaggerated,  and  he  appea 
to  the  testimony  of  thoiisancis,  who  will  confirm  every  word  he  has  uttere 
He  declarer  there  is  no  other  place  with  such  a  climate,  a  soil  so  generous- 
nature  so  bountiful — institutions  so  free,  so  reliable,  so  imperishable ;  an 
has  no  apprehensions  that  her  valle)'8  will  remain  long  unpopulated  and  m 
tilled,  when  the  truth  is  fairly  placed  before  the  world. 

The  last  chapter,  the  ninth,  is  on  the  Commerce  of  California,  which  i 
treated  in  a  brief  space,  as  having  better  means  of  introduction  to  the  pub 
lie  attention  than  the  other  matters  considered.  But  while  the  suljj^  i 
before  us,  wo  deem  it  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  picture  to  giv< 
some  view  of  its  growth  and  prospects,  from  such  data  as  have  come  witldi 
our  notice. 

Prior  to  the  possession  of  California  by  the  United  States,  and  the  start  Q 
San  Francisco  as  a  commercial  city,  the  Republic  of  Chili — the  only  one  c 
the  nations  of  Spanish  descent  on  the  continent  that  has  preserved  anythtDj 
like  a  proper  appreciation  of  order  and  systematic  industry — engross 
nearly  the  whole  trade  of  the  western  coast  of  the  American  contineD 
Her  capital,  Valparaiso,  was  the  great  entrep6t  of  this  Commerce,  the  M| 
plies  of  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  and  the  luxuries  of  Asia,  being  thew 
distributed  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  islands.  This  commercial  importance bi 
been  secured  by  a  wise  policy,  encouraging  foreign  merchants  to  settle  < 
establish  branches  of  their  business  there,  a  system  of  bonding  and  wii 
housing  foreign  goods  to  facilitate  the  completion^ of  assorted  cargoes,  si 
other  measures,  which  have  overcome  some  natural  disabilities,  that  of 
somewhat  exposed  harbor  being  among  them. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  Chili  during  Uie  years  1849, 1850,  and  ISi 
were  as  follows : — 

Export!  Foreign 

Imports  of  duroeatio        mcrchaudlM 

Tern.  conHumed.  produce.  re-exported.       Total  esp 

1849 $10,722,840      $10,603,404      $1,088,817       $n.6S7, 

1850 11,789,703        11,692.452        1,179,227         13,77K 

1851 16,884,972  12.14I, 

The  following  statement  shows  with  what  countries  this  Commerce  i 
carried  on,  and  the  importance  of  the  trade  with  each  couutry,  in  1849: 

Countriee,  InporU.  Exports. 

California $20,528  $1,885,460 

Peru 1,286,172  889.748 

Bolivia 447.226  128,877 

Mexico 128,058  4.407 

Central  America 118.884  18,407 

New  Grenada 118.884  28,827 

Fxjuador 140,620  44,508 

Polynesian  IbIcs 8,665  68.976 

Spanish  America  and  Pacific  Islands  .  $2,268,926  $2,958,706 

China 226,778  68,697 

Total  PMdiio  trada $2,490,699         $1^017,808 
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irritWSlilM 91,070,89$  •U64,4£8 

Bhwl 198,267  8,061 

AigntiM  OooMentioD 171,758  87,886 

Un^nay 1,478  69,907 

Atbotie  ports $1,442,810  11,870,288 

ToUl  with  Amerieaii  eountriet          $8,702,671  14,760,011 

Tbe  Commeree  with  European  ooontries  was  as  follows : — 

Ekiglaad $4,481,076  $4,296,869 


1.079,942  676.765 

OernMBT 846.448  677.798 

Belgiam 222,190  17,495 

HoUand 69,971  17,496 

Spaia 161,129  2,241 

San&iia. 98,872  88,880 

PortqgaL 12,846  2,241 

Denmark 622  18,461 


121                     920 

8w«d«n  and  Norwaj. 94                    806 

Total $6,789,881  $6,716,820 

Tbtalof  all 10,722,840  10,608,404 

Of  these  exports  there  were-^ 

la  oopp«r,  bars  Slid  ores $2,780,829 

hisilYer 8,228,688 

lagold^ast 268,070 

Total   $6,267,032 

Exports  to  Oalifornia— floor,  grain,  ^ 1,886,460 

Total $8,102,492 

lie  latter  sum  constitutes  above  three-fourths  of  the  whole  export.  Of 
^  exports  of  agricultural  products,  the  amount  shipped  to  California  in 
liberal  years  was,  in  1848  $250,193  ;  1849  $1,835,400;  1850  $2,448,868. 

Stowing  who  feeds  California  and  draws  away  her  wealth,  while  she  is  neg- 
iNtiigher  own  luxurious  valleys  to  wash  o\'er  the  glittering  sands  of  the  flats. 

In  all  the  markets  of  this  Chilian  trade,  California  has  equal  access,  and 
1^  fitf  greater  resources,  when  developed,  to  found  a  Commerce  upon. 
What  bhe  has  already  done,  in  comparison  with  Chili,  will  be  seen  in  the 
itttements  following. 

The  point  in  this  connection  to  which  we  wii^h  to  call  especial  attention, 
8  tbe  trade  with  X)bina.  In  this  important  and  hishly  interesting  branch 
^  her  traflSc,  California  has  made  remarkable  strides,  and  is  destined  to 
achieve  in  it  no  insignificant  part  of  all  her  future  commercial  greatness, 
however  magnificent  may  be  that  result.  The  import  of  last  year  from 
China  is  stated  at  about  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  having  reached  an 
^^t  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  Chili  with  the  same  empire. 
9>)iibniia  is  fast  becoming  the  factor  of  the  Pacific  South  American  nations 
^  this  Chinese  trade,  an  ofllice  wi.ich  Chili  has  heretofore  held  exclusively 
^  herself.  The  amount  of  dutiable  goods  imported  into  San  Francisco  from 
ChiDs,  and  re-exported,  without  paying  duty,  during  the  several  quarters  of 
^  year  commencing  October  1,  1850,  and  ending  September  SO,  1851, 
^u  follows: — 

^orUit  quarter  from  Ist  October  to  Slit  December,  186a $2,992 

^« the  qnvter  from  let  Januarj  to  Slat  March,  1861 2.960 

'*  tU  quartor  from  let  April  to  80tb  June,  1861 19,679 

'«&•  quarter  from  Ist  July  to  80th  Septen^ber,  1861 81/)00 

Tloftal  fer  the  year $66,6fl 


•      • 
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The  extent  to  ^hich  this  Commerce  with  China  may  be  puBhed  k 
nite.  The  whole  Western  America  is  within  the  grasp  of  California,  in 
will  soon  be  made  subsidiary  to  its  development  On  the  Pacific  she  hasi 
rival — Chili  is  already  long  distanced.  When  the  great  Pacific  Railway 
opened,  San  Francisco  will  become  the  entrep6t  of  that  trade  for  the  woe 
United  States,  and  will  be  the  medium  of  at  least  a  portion  of  European! 
course  with  the  Celestials.  But  it  is  not  with  China  only,  but  other  portio 
of  Asia — with  the  Indies,  with  all  ^le  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelij 
and,  when  the  penetrating  spirit  of  the  age  shall  undermine  her  thick  wi 
of  timid  exclusiveness,  with  Japan — that  our  Pacific  empire  is  to  sustain 
commercial  relations.  The  importance  of  this  trade  is  hardly  to  be  ove^ 
timated.  It  has  been  coveted  by  every  nation  that  ever  aapired  to  oomm 
cial  greatness,  and  h.os  an  historic  fame,  as  the  nursery  of  empire  that  re 
back  into  the  very  streams  of  unexplored '  tradition,  and  gleams  in  the  ta 
of  Oriental  genius.  Tyre,  the  first  emporium  of  this  trade,  waa  made  b} 
the  richest  and  proudest  city  of  the  world.  Nebuchadneziar  razed  her 
her  foundations,  and  it  at  once  restored  her  to  her  former  pre-eminen 
Balbec,  Palmyra,  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  Genoa,  Venice,  losbon,  i 
Amsterdam,  have  each  successively  risen  to  the  pinnacle  of  commen 
grandeur,  and  almost  exclusively  upon  the  wealth  derived  firom  the  E 
A  great  part  of  the  supremacy  of  London  has  been  drawn  from  the  M 
source.  We  come  in  last  to  enjoy  this  life-inspiring  traffic,  and  are  don 
less  to  reap  a  richer  harvest  than  them  all,  in  the  deluge  of  spices  and  i 
matics,  silks  and  fine  cottons,  precious  stones,  porcelains,  and  teas.  ^ 
aliall  have  what  no  nation  has  had  before,  at  least  to  make  available,  w 
has  been  the  principal  agency  of  carrying  it  on,  and  is  the  best  medium 
the  purpose — abundance  of  gold  and  silver.  Of  these  metals,  Jacobi  i 
mates  India  and  China  have  received  from  Europe  since  the  15th  cent 
$2,100,000,000.  The  "beginning  of  the  end"  is  alre«dy  seen  in  the: 
results  of  our  late  visitations  to  those  regions.  The  British  trade  hat 
clined  in  that  quarter,  while  ours  has  rapidly  advanced.  Our  fast  dipf 
built  since  the  commencement  of  the  California  era,  have  entered  into  i 
cessful  competition  with  the  English  ships  for  the  English  carrying  ti 
from  Borneo  and  other  Archipelagean  islands,  and  the  eflS?ct  is  already  f 
in  the  diminution  of  the  numl)er  of  English  ships  loade4,  and  the  reg 
substitution  of  American  ships  in  their  place. 

The  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  not  including  California,  in  the 
cific  Ocean,  for  tlie  year  ending  30th  June,  1850,  is  stated  for  the  diffii 
countries  and  islands  as  follows : — 

Exports  to.  Impoffto  ttom. 

Chili $1,422,721  11,796^77 

Peru 276,728  170.7M 

Ecuador 84,925  4,618 

Sandwich  Islands 64.474 

South  Sea  Islands 189.862                

China 1,605,217  6^98,462 

Manila  and  Philippine  Islands 18,267  1,886,866 

Total 88,646,720  19,967,050 

Deduct  amount  of  teas  from  China 4,686,720 

The  amount  of  all  other  articles  is 16,081,880 

The  books  containing  the  value  of  the  imports  from  the  different  port 
the  Pacific  into  San  Francisco,  in  1850,  were  destroyed  in  the  fife  of  Ik 
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ile  of  ezportt /rom  Ckili  to  CatifiMrnia,  duriag  tbe  latl  six 
Mr,  was  $1,542,866,  about  equal  to  the  imports  of  all  the 
I  States  from  Chili,  for  the  full  year,  and  the  Picayuns  m- 
ts  from  Chili  into  San  Francisco,  for  the  year,  were  aboTe 
of  all  the  imports  of  the  rest  of  the  United  States  from 
ling  tea.  The  whole  importation  into  San  Francisco,  fi)r 
ble  goods  for  consumption,  is  estimated  at  88,500,000, 
ortation  at  about  $10,000,000,  showing  the  Commerce  of  ^ 
that  time,  equal  to  that  of  all  tbe  rest  of  the  United 
ries  on  the  Paci6c,  and  nearly  double  in  other  articles  tfana 

statement  presents  a  view  of  the  total  Commerce  of  Cali* 
nonth,  from  January  1,  1851,  to  March  14,  1852; — 

VeHeb.  ToBs. 

I  New  York  for  Califoniia. 84  18,357 

I  rest  of  United  Stotes 400  138,417 

1  all  foreign  places 690  148,474 

1,074  850,848 

[  YesBels  cleared  from  New  York  io  this  period  is 

$8,000,(kK) 

jners  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  via  the  iBthmns 
Hcaragua  is  82,  the  ralue  of  which  is  estimated  at.  9,400,000 

^■^^■~"»^^"* 
Dgaged  directly  between  New  Ydrk  and  San  Fran- 

112,400,000 

ihipping  from  foreign  and  other  Atlantic  ports 6,787,8)0 

•18,187,8»0 

e  of  the  exports  from  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  tTni- 
npoted  by  an  intelligent  New  York  merchant,  will 

IT  1861,  about |81,000/)00 

sndise  from  foreign  ports  during  that  period,  it  is 

reach,  or  even  exceed 80,009,000 

merchandise  from  all  parts $61,000,000 

tement  of  the  Commerce  of  all  the  Atlantic  States  whose 
a  exceed  a  million  of  dollars,  for  the  financial  year  ending 

Exports.  laiportii 

$86,007,019  $141,^8,588 

64,418,968  12,688^0 

12,862,682  82,715,827 

18,628,824  418.446 

16,8 1 6,678  8,081,812 

5,856,080  14,168,781 

5,685,786  8,860,646 

9,159,989  721,647 

8,090,068  662,988 

8,940,172  94,997 

1,161,488  1,176,590 

Hts  of  California,  we  will  only  restate  what  has  been  before 
Magazine,  that  those  of  San  Francisco  exceed  in  value  tjie 
)rt  of  New  York,  and  to  California  roust  therefore  be  con- 
f  the  Jirst  exporting  State — and  in  regard  to  import^  it 
;  she  is  second  only  to  New  York. 
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The  amount  of  duties  oolleoted  at  the  principal  poiit  of  the  United  Stela, 
in  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1851,  was  as  here  stated.  San  Firandie^  it 
will  be  noticed,  stands  in  the  ffUi  place  of  the  list : — 


KswTork |3U6'7,199 

BoatoQ 6,577,540 

l%ilade1phia. 8.667,888 

New  Orleam 2,296,686 

8sn  Frandsco 8,120,884 

Baltimore 1,047,278 

Oiarleitoa 600,7 1 2 

StLoois 218,882 


Portlaiid IS09AN 

Sayaimah 208,111 

Oindnnatt 105.111 

New  Haren 10S,ltf 

Oswego 11^ 

MobUe 71.184 

Ridunond.. 7o|stf 

LooisTilla 6MTS 


Of  course,  the  large  imports  of  breadstuffis  which  have  formed  the  bsn 
of  so  large  a  part  of  the  Commerce  of  California  with  the  Pacifie  oouDtria, 
will  be  cut  off  with  the  development  of  her  own  va^t  agricultural  resonreei. 
But  this  event  is  not  to  be  deprecated,  for  that  country  must  be  forever  poor 
which  is  unable  or  fails  to  produce  the  main  part  of  the  food  upon  whicaiii 
people  subsist.     It  is  not  desirable  that  a  trade,  founded  upon  such  a  neoei* 
sitj,  should  continue.    But  with  the  cessation  or  reduction  of  this  brudi 
of  her  Commerce,  it  is  not  to  be  feared  that  either  the  maintenance  or  the 
extension  of  the  present  commercial  importance  of  California  will  be  inter 
rupted.    The  growth  of  the  other  branches  of  her  trade,  and  the  devebp* 
ment  of  new  ones,  will  supply  all  the  defidency,  and  the  result  will  be  ooly 
to  change  her  Pacific  Commerce  to  a  new  and  a  firmer  basis.    Widi  tlie 
progressive  diversification  of  her  labor,  and  multiplication  of  interests,  Gdi- 
fomia  will  gain  more  and  more  ability  to  buy,  and  will  send  forth  a  eonstant- 
ly  enlarging  demand  for  articles  which  she  b  unable  to  produce.    When 
she  raises  her  own  wheat,  barley,  hay,  potatoes,  beef,  and  pork,  she  will  find 
enough  of  the  products  of  her  mines  remaining  in  her  own  hands  to  pur- 
chase iron  for  her  railroads,  to  import  locomotivea — to  secure  all  the  im- 
proved implements,  and  avail  herself  of  all  the  improved  systems  for  work* 
mg  her  mines  and  her  farms — ^and  to  buy  a  thousand  artides  of  neoeasitv 
and  luxury,  now  almost  unknown,  in  her  houses,  her  shopa,  and  her  public 
places,  or  only  to  be  obtained  at  enormous  expense. 

In  the  political  view  attaching  to  the  future  of  California,  there  ia  a  great- 
ness entirely  commensurate  with  the  aspect  of  every  other  feature  in  Iwr  rs- 
tuarkable  destiny.  Without  computing  the  degree  of  her  meridian  inili- 
ence,  as  a  member  of  a  Union  so  glorious  already  before  her  admission  to 
the  galaxy,  or  stopping  to  estimate  the  eflfect  of  her  growth,  her  pacnlisr 
State  elements  and  form,  and  the  policies* adopted  for  herself  and  those  ad- 
vocated for  the  nation,  upon  the  other  States — she  has  an  outward  part  to 
perform,  in  a  field  most  important,  but  hitherto  almost  unapproached.  It 
nas  always  been  a  prevalent  belief  among  our  people,  that  it  is  within  the 
destiny  of  this  country  to  introduce  in  the  Spanish  American  nations  that 
change  of  political  ideas  and  social  habits,  which  are  so  necescaiy  to  ralcMS 
them  from  the  miserable  condition  in  which  they  have  been  fost  bound  sinee 
their  independence  of  Spain  was  efifected, — and  to  enable  them  to  attain 
that  eminence  of  national  prosperity  and  power,  the  elements  of  which  are 
so  Uvishly  bestowed  upon  the  regions  they  inhabit  But  how  this  was  to 
be  efifected,  was  getting  constantly  more  and  more  a  mystery.  Every  aflbrt 
to  approach  them  on  our  part,  with  almost  whatever  intent,  seemed  onfor 
innate.  It  appeared  at  last,  to  the  belief  of  many,  that  there  was  a  natural 
antipathy  between  the  race,  or  mixture  of  raoea,  on  our  soil,  and  the  Amsr- 
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Spanish — %  repnlsion  springiog  from  ineradicable  distiiictiona  in 
heir  natures,  and  designed  to  keep  them  perpetually  separate.     From  thiA 
itw,  mixed  with  a  certain  re?eDgeful  spirit  against  the  antagonist^  whose 
aolt  alone  the  fiulure  was  deemed  to  be,  came  the  sanguinary  notion  that 
ve  were  to  push  aside  and  to  exterminate  all  these  ignorant,  unprogreB>ing 
xmimunities— either  directly  by  the  sword,  or  through  the  influence  of  Home 
incandescent  emanation  of  the  nobler  vit  vitw  of  Anglo- Saxon  i^m,  k-lbre 
vhich  the  feebler  spirits  in    our  path  should  be  scorched  and  sliriveled,  ut- 
terly unable  to  witLitand  this  anuihilative  energy.    Tlits  idea  saw  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work  to  which  it  looked,  in  the  Mexican  War.     But 
thoae  who  repudiated  the  theory  of  normal  distinctions  of  character,  with 
iU  consequences,  and  others,  whose  faith  was  iu  principles  in  the  place  of 
hkxxl,  beheld  in  that  contest  the  inception  of  an  order  of  circumstances  and 
idations,  through  which  our  supeiiority  should  And  its  proper  exercise  in 
teaching  the  poor  Spanish- Americans  a  better  system — shoald  freely  im|)art 
to  him  the  elements  of  that  vigor  which  should  raise  him  to  become  the 
Here  equal  associate  of  his  stronger  brother.       The  grand    incident  of 
California  was  opened — and  then,  in  its  shade,  the  wiite  plan  of  the  Creator 
dearly  revealed  its  outlines.     It  began  to  be  evident  for  what  the  unhappy 
EapuUics  of  the  South  had  been  assigned  the  position  they  have  so  long 
occupied,  and  been  kept  waiting  tlieriiu.    The  grand  conjunction  of  events 
then  occurring,  revealed  the  mode  and  manner  of  the  political  regeneration 
of  South  America. 

But  it  is  not  to  this  side  the  Paciflc  that  the  political  influence  of  Califcr- 
nia  will  be  confined.     It  is  destined  to  reanimate  the  slumbering  nations  of 
Xaatern  Asia,  which  passed  the  zenith  of  their  greatness  and  splendor,  while 
the  world  was  yet  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  Architect,  and  have  since  re- 
posed in  the  long  night  of  semi -barbarism,  while  the  day-light  of  progress 
luH  slowly  traced  its  western  circuit  of  the  earth.     Already  the  glory  of  her 
noming  gleams  as  a  second  dawn  upon  the  shores  of  China,  and  the  cold 
moonshine  of  Celestial  civilization  begins  to  pale  before  its  genial  glow.  The 
Chinaman,  breaking  down  the  thick  walls  of  his  indurated  egotism,  admires 
the  beauties  of  another  system,  another  world,  another  individuality.     He 
Mas  the  Outer  Barbarism  has  something  better  for  him  than  he  knows  or 
on  know  beneath  his  Inner  Lumination.     He  is  a  denizen  of  California — 
aod  proves  himself  worthy  to  be  such.     He  proves  how  easily  the  restraints 
of  a  vain  and  selfish  policy,  although  of  ages'  standing,  are  thrown  oflT,  when 
individual  common-sense  is  allowed  its  office,  and  how  quickly,  when  per- 
aitted,  men  will  turn  from  the  artificial  to  that  which  is  natural.     The  Chi- 
fitman  stands  side  by  side  with  the  men  of  all  nations  in  tliO  gulches  and 
irroyas,  and  meets  them  all  as  a  brother  in  the  mart     He  is  studying  Amer- 
ican laws,  customs,  and  habits,  and  facilely  bending  to  the  character  which 
ii  being  developed  from  the  great  amalgam.     The  influence  wliich  the  Amer- 
icanized Chinaman  will  send  back  upon  his  native  country  will  be  incakula- 
ble-^t  will  be  the  seed,  arriving  at  a  speedy  fruition,  of  a  new,  a  totally 
diflerent  order  of  things.    That  the  hostility  which  has  been  exhibited  in 
Cali&>rnia  toward  the  Chinese  should  triumph  in  their  exclusion,  is,  we  be- 
Kere,  in  the  present  state  of  things  there,  and  of  opinions  elsewhere,  utterly 
impoaaible.     But  while  we  regret  the  inimical  spirit  with  which  they  have 
been  met,  we  are  something  reconciled  to  its  exhibition  for  the  opportunity 
it  gave  for  the  rebuke  of  American  narrow-mindedness  by  those  before  re- 
garded by  us  as  exclusive,  bigoted,  and  dwarfed  in  idea  above  all  men.    The 
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reply  of  the  Chinanien  to  the  dispftragementa  of  Governor  Bigler,  is  a  papr 
than  which,  we  venture  to  say,  neither  Americans  in  China,  nor  anv  other 
misnppreciated  and  wronged  people  in  any  place  whatever,  could  have  elab- 
orated a  better.  The  gubernatorial  assailant  of  tho  Chinamen  is  routed, 
horse,  foot,  and  dragoons,  and  that  by  means  so  plain,  so  simple,  appealiDg 
BO  directly  throughout  to  common-sense,  that  there  is  not  room  left  for  a  sin- 
gle evasion  or  turn.  Could  the  Governor  have  read  this  document  befon 
issuing  his  missive,  we  doubt  if  the  latter  would  ever  have  seen  light  As 
it  is,  it  is  undoubtedly  better  that  the  two  papers,  the  error  and  antidote, 
have  been  published  toi:;ether. 

It  cannot  be  long  before  a  new  day  will  burst  also  upon  Japan — and  the 
tawdy  grandeur  of  that  ompirc — ^its  petrified  policies  of  millennial  agn— 
Its  fossilated  ideas — its  curtailed  and  hide- bound  humanism,  will,  along  with 
the  caiit-otf  shell  of  old  custom  in  the  universal  East,  be  consigned  to  the 
antique  shelf  of  the  historic  museum.  Perhaps  a  new  wave  of  civilization, 
flowing  upon  the  &urfac*o  of  the  tide-elevation  created  by  the  flrst,  will  stirt 
forward  from  that  glorious  region,  and  make  another  western  circuit  of  the 
earth. 

In  the  course  of  this  progress,  lot  us  not  suppose  we  have  nothing  to 
change.    Theories  now  current  in  Politics  and  in  poor,  baffled  Science,  inll 
be  summnrily  shaken  in  ])iece8.     So  rapid  will  be  the  work  beyond  all  ove^ 
turnings  of  error  ever  before  made,  that  astute  professors  will  suddenly  find 
themsolvos  in  woful  bereaveiuont  of  their  idea<* — and  authors  reposing  on 
the  delighted  anticipation  of  an  achieved  immortality  of  centuries*  length, 
will  behold  the  whole  fabric  of  thoir  fame  swallowed  up  in  a  night    Tint 
knowledge  of  the  general  Humanity,  breaking  down  the  shallow  distinctions 
of  race  once  dividing  the  whole  earth  into  selfish  clans  and  sects,  cribbing 
and  dwarfing  the  growth  of  every  good  impulse,  and  chaining  the  wheels  of 
human  progress — those  new  truths,  new  thoughts,  and  new  results,  which 
have  iHfen  elicited  from  the  commingling  in  equality,  of  people  of  difTerent 
birth  in  th«'  At  hi  n  tic  region — are  to  be  developed  in  much  swifter  expanswn 
on  the  Pacific.     What  we  shall  see  there  will  teach  us  the  lesson  which  has 
been  hei'e  only  partially  recognized — that  there  is  nothing  in  blood  and  In 
essential  peculiarities  of  race,  giving  one  part  of  the  family  a  tendency  to 
growth  and  glory,  and  another  an  irrepressible  proclivity  to  abasement  and 
extinction.     All  tlieso  follifs  we  shall  cast  into  the  same  oblivious  reservoir 
in  which  we  buried,  three-fourths  of  a  century  since,  the  venerable  erron 
honored  in  Europe  time  out  of  mind.     We  shall  come  to  the  practical 
Christian  doctrine  of  regarding  all  Men  as  children  of  one  Father — created 
of  one  blocxl — members  of  one  family — all  of  whom,  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune has  ever  been  the  existence  (at  least,  the  continuance  beyond  any  ne- 
cessity) of  the  narrow  feelings  that  limited  their  aflectiona  and  fellowshipa 
to  little  nationalities  and  clan-sbif)S,  regarding  as  enemies,  aliens,  inferion, 
out«*ide- barbarians,  all  beyond — and  wha^^e  greatest  stride  forward  is  that 
which  breaks  down  the  prejudices  thnt  build  these  miserable  partitions — 
shows  us  our  mutual  capacities  and  iiiteresfc*,  and  teaches  us  that  we  can  la- 
bor with  far  better  success  in  the  sociability  of  our  general  nature  than  in 
the  petty  exdusiveness  and  shriveled  idea  of  our  feeble  isolations. 
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Art.  II.— COMJIERCE  OF  THE  DIRDBE. 

■gest  of  the  important  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Black  Sea  is  the 
vhicb,  for  its  length,  and  the  many  rich  and  populous  countries 
rhicfa  it  passes,  as  well  as  for  the  amount  of  its  navigation,  may  be 
called  the  MiAsissi))pi  of  Europe. 

ts  source  to  its  moutli  it  is  nearly  2,000  miles  in  length,  and  re- 
ie  30  navigable  rivers  and  a  wwi  number  of  tributary  F^trcams. 
ta  source  to  its  mouth,  it  descends  2,178  feet,  yet  its  descent  is  so 
lat  its  early  rapids  are,  near  Oresova,  where  it  leaves  the  Austrian 
^  and  its  cataract  there,  called  the  ''  Iron  Gate,"  is  very  picturesque. 
iam  navigation  of  the  Danube  may  be  said  to  commence  at  Vienna, 
go  as  far  as  Presburg ;  at  Pestli  it  is  also  navigated  by  vessels  or 
drawing  more  than  2^  feet. 

»rogres8  through  Turkey,  it  varies  in  breadth  from  1,400  to  2,100 
i  its  average  depth  is  upwards  of  20  feet.  Ships  of  large  size  as- 
far  as  Siliztra,  and  vefu^els  of  300  tons  go  Uy  (Talatz. 
ith  is  much  obstructed  with  sand- banks,  and  of  the  five  passages 
rhich  it  flows  into  the  Black  Sea,  one  only,  that  of  Sulina,  has 
depth  of  water  to  permit  of  the  navigation. 
Ita  of  the  Danube  is  a  vast  swampy  flat,  interspersed  with  lagoons 
ith  bulrushes  ;  and  the  bar  of  Sulina  has  only  from  10  to  12  feet 

vigation  is  said  also  to  be  annually  more  and  more  obstructed  by 
fisions  of  mud  and  sand,  which  the  current  has  not  sufficient 
o  carry  away. 

it  not  for  its  falls,  at  the  "  Iron  Gate,"  this  great  river  would  be 
,  by  one  means  or  another,from  its  mouth  to  Ulm,  in  Wirtumburg. 
falls,  a  land  carriage  of  some  8  or  10  miles  joins  the  lower  with 
navigation. 

B  ftivorite  project  of  uniting  the  Danube  with  the  Rhine,  whose 
in  the  North  Sea,  which  of  late  years  has  been  ejected,  and  the 
it  eventually  be  an  extensive  increase  of  the  Commerce  of  both 

)  history  of  the  Commerce  of  all  great  rivers  may  be  best  told  in 
at  of  the  chief  cities  or  towns  near  its  mouth.  As  of  the  Missis- 
trade  of  New  Orleans  is  the  best  statement  of  its  Commerce ;  so  of 
ibe,  the  trade  of  Galatz  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  traffic 
eat  European  River. 

owing  statistics  are  furnished  by  Mr.  Negropont,  a  Greek  gentle- 
ing  the  office  of  Vice-Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Galatz ;  and 
!i  merchant,  and  desirous  of  making  the  Commerce  of  the  ports 
k  jurisdiction  known  to  the  mercantile  community  of  our  own 
tSy  with  a  view  to  its  participation  in  it,  his  reports  may  be  entirely 
n. 

be  perceived  that  in  1849  no  less  than  588  vessels  loaded  cargoes 
,  and  that  in  18.50,  the  number  was  391;  that  the  iniports  of 
led  more  than  t2,000,000,  the  exports,  82,000,000 ;  that  in  the  year 
the  imports  82,100,000,  and  the  ezporta,  $2,300,000 ;  and  this 
xvn — MO.  m.  19 
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principally  from  consumption  in  the  two  Turkish  Provinces  of  WalLichia 
and  MoMavia.  The  detiiils  of  this  (.•onimew,  as  given  by  Mr.  Xcgropont, 
cannot  but  bo  greatly  interesting  to  commercial  men,  and  they  are  given  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  prove  useful. 

"It  is  only  since  1825  and  '26,"  says  Mr.  Xegropont,  "that  the  Com- 
merce of  Galat/i  and  IbraiUi  has  begun  to  develop  itself.  Previous  lo  tk 
last  war,  Iwlwcen  Rassia  and  Turkey,  the  trade  and  navigation  of  iba 
Danube  was  unimportant;  between  (<alatz  and  Ibraila  there  were  fef 
European  houses  of  Commerce ;  now  the  number  is  considerable.  W'hatii 
surprising,  is  the  great  increase  of  the  trade  directly  with  England,  whidi 
country  formerly  purchased  the  products  of  the  Danubian  Proviuca  it 
Trieste  and  Marseilles.  Knirlish  vessels  now  visit  the  Danube  to  the  nviS' 
her  of  CO  to  80  a  year,  computing  miscellaneous  commodities  of  the  cod* 
sumption  of  the  Provinces,  and  conveying  away  gniins  of  diderent  kindl, 
tallow,  preserved  meats  in  cauni^ters,  some  fruit?,  and  [»otash." 

"English  manufactures  are  very  abundant  in  the  Danubian  Province!, 
(Wallachia  and  Moldavia.)  of  which  Galatz  and  Ibniila  are  the  chief  ]>orb 
These  are  ordered  by  houses  b>inix  in  <lirect  communication  with  the  manih 
facturers  in  England,  and  are  suited  to  the  tastes  and  demands  of  the  is- 
habitimts." 

This  is  one  great  secret  of  the  success  of  British  manufacturen  in  foreign 
countries,  and e-^pecially  in  the  "East,"  where  English  consuls,  being  thca- 
selves  merchants,  are  required  to  send  to  England  specimens  of  the  natin 
manufactures ;  these  are,  by  the  proper  commercial  and  consular  bureio, 
laid  ojjen  for  the  inspection  of  the  manufacturers,  and  in  a  short  space  A 
time  goods  much  sujierior  to  that  of  the  native  looms,  and  much  ciieaptf^ 
are  olfered  for  sale  to  the  community  requiring  them.  Then  competition leti 
in ;  other  houses,  not  consular-commercial,  profit  by  the  inforniatioa  thai 
conveyed  to  the  public  at  large ;  and  soon  qnalitif  is  lost  in  the  endeavor  to 
undersell  other  firms.  In  this  manner,  American  cotton  goods,  the  origiDsl 
'xcu])icrs  of  the  field,  have  been  almost  entirely  driven  out  of  tki 
market. 

Of  the  mouths  of  the  DanulK),  Mr.  Negropont  observes,  that  the  whA 
and  chief  difficulty  of  the  navii:^ation  of  the  Danube  is,  that  at  its  mootli 
ihe  water  is  not  always  of  a  sutiicient  depth  to  adn.it  large  vessels,  and  it 
only  navigable  for  those  of  medium  size ;  so  much  so  that  few  vessels  di 
enter  the  river  without  having  \jo  lighter  at  its  mouth,  near  Sulina. 

This  obstruction,  to  which  vessels  arc  subject,  is  a  great  evil  to  CommeKe' 
Conceive  the  inconveuienco  of  vessels  arriving  at  Sulina  with  their  freigbli 
on  board,  ready  to  put  to  sea ;  the  water  proves  too  shallow,  and  a  peilt 
portion  of  the  load  must  be  discharged  into  boats  which  are  always  naiBf 
there  for  such  cases.  This  is  an  inconvenience,  loss  of  time,  and  of  th«f 
exeossive  prices,  which  the  lighterers  demand ;  and,  thirdly,  the  great  danger 
there  often  is  of  wetting  the  cargo  by  the  operation,  and  even  of  having 
portions  of  it  stolen. 

Sulina  produces  but  a  small  quantity  of  grain,  and  yet  considerable  is  of* 
ported  from  it  annually, — the  fruits,  no  doubt,  of  the  illicit  acts  of  tho99 
engaged  in  discharging  and  lightering  vessels  which  cannot  otherwise  ci«0 
the  bar. 

The  Sulina  mouth  is  inaccessable  to  vessels  having  westerly  winds,  and 
they  arc  compelled  to  be  towed  or  tracked,  (if  the  wind  is  light,)  but  this  ii 
not  often  needed.    The  depth  is  not  always  the  same  there ;  ita  miuimun  Si 
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Soglishfeet,  and  tho  maximum,  13  feet*  The  following  will  serve  to  sliow 
) nature  of  tho  stream  at  different  winds; — 

cdi,  April,  May English  feet  9 

M  and  July II 

igQst,  September,  and  October 12  to  18 

During  the  inundations,  the  water  diminishes  in  depth  so  much  that 
hilst  the  banks  of  the  l^anubc  are  overflowed,  tlie  depth  at  Sulina  is  tho 
■L  No  vessel  then  of  110  tons  (register  measurement)  can  leave  the 
fer  without  lightering.  Thu,  however,  also  depends  upon  her  con- 
notion. 

On  the  subject  of  the  agriculture  of  the  Danubian  Provinces,  Mr.  Negro- 
nt  observes,  Moldavia  is  much  more  cultivated  than  Wallachia,  compara- 
.fdy  with  their  respective  extent  of  territory.  The  latter  contains  a  great 
ortioo  of  her  soil  uncultivated,  so  much  so  that  her  powers  or  capabilities 
f  producing  aro  as  yet  unknown,  whiUt  those  of  Moldavia  have  been 
foved. 

Were  the  soil  of  Wallachia  as  much  cultivated  as  that  of  liloldavia, 
a  the  Danube,  she  could  produce  six  times  as  much  grain  as  is  now 
Koduced  by  her  rival  neighbor.  And  yet  Moldavia  needs  an  improved 
fitem  of  agriculture,  by  which  means  her  export  Commerce  would  be  also 
■gmented.  The  evidence  of  this,  it  suflices  to  know  that  after  a  crop 
i  grain  has  been  reaped  the  land  is  permitted  to  be  sterile,  for  at  least 
wo  years,  which  is  thought  indispcnsahlo,  and  then  resown  with  grain, 
rhe  drcssincT  of  the  cattle,  which  collects  in  the  winter  season,  is  thrown 
nb  the  nearest  stream,  or  in  some  useless  spot,  on  account  of  the  idea 
ntartained  that  it  would  injure  the  crops  if  thrown  on  the  fallow  ground ; 
nd  this  perliaps  is  so,  for  they  never  ])low  the  soil  deeper  than  three 
vfoor  inches,  and  in  covering  it  with  a  dressing  so  shallow  the  dampness 
feigfat  escape  with  greater  f:icility,  and  thus  injure  the  crop.  Notwithstand- 
if^ithas  Dcen  observed  that  where  the  cattle  graze' there  is  an  advantage  to 
k  crop.  It  is,  however,  but  little  probable  that  an  amelioration  will  be 
Mde  in  the  agriculture  of  the  Provinces ;  and  the  greatest  reason  for  this 
idle  system  of  serfage  in  them.  Tiie  serf  being  obliged  to  work  a  certain 
nrtion  of  land  for  his  master  the  Bayard,  he  wishes  to  get  through  it  as 

ely  and  as  easy  as  })ossibIc,  without  caring  whether  his  work  Ls  well 
or  not. 

Another  cause  which  prevents  this  is  tlie  custom  of  leasing  lands  only 
br  three  years,  whicli  prevents  the  farmer  from  introducing  improvements, 
^et  it  Ls  proper  to  observe,  that,  latterly,  some  Bayards  have  introduced 
iidrinery  from  England  for  beating  out  grain.  Tho  usual  method  as  u^ed 
•  the  Provinces,  for  separating  the  grain  from  the  chaff,  is  to  place  a  quan- 
^  of  grain  in  the  straw  in  an  inclosure,  which  from  ten  to  fifteen  horses 
m  tamed  and  driven  round,  until  all  the  grain  on  the  ground  is  damp  ; 
ttid  if  the  season  is  a  wet  one  during  the  harvest  all  the  grain  will  be  so. 

The  machine  for  beating  out  the  grain  produces  20  per  cent  more  of  the 
■tie  qnality  of  straw,  besides  the  f:icility  of  working  under  cover,  and  that 
*hoof  having  dry  grain. 

The  system  of  cultivation  is  nearly  the  same  in  Wallachia,  only  that  it  is 

J*lUih  doQbUess  owing  to  Uic  windB.  If  strong  from  the  cast  it  riaet,  or  descends,  if  westerly. 
giiMM  oceuni  in  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  current,  wlilch  is  generally  into  the  Marmora,  is  turned 
■^Iht  Black  BvAf  by  soudterly  winds. 
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less  advanced.  The  quantity  of  the  grain  in  both  the  Proinnceft  is  not  in- 
creased ;  and  on  a  calculation  of  different  seasons,  not  half  of  the  gnun  of 
Moldavia  can  be  sent  to  England ;  the  remainder  being  of  too  inferior  i 
quality,  or  in  too  bad  a  condition ;  and  for  the  same  ro'iRon  not  more  tlm 
a  fourth  of  the  grain  of  Wallachia  can  be  shipped  to  England. 

Formerly  the  inferior  grain  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  found  an  easf 
^le  in  Constantinople,  but  since  1842,  when  the  exportation  of  Turkiab 
grain  was  permitted  by  the  government,  the  quantity  produced  in  Torkflj 
has  so  much  increased,  that  Constantinople  is  now  abundantly  supplied  iroo 
its  own  vicinity,  and  the  cultivators  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  must  find 
means  of  improving  the  grains  or  they  will  soon  find  it  difficult  to  dispoH 
of  it.  In  neither  Province  is  it  now  customary  to  put  the  grain  in  holes ii 
the  ground,  as  formerly,  for  safe  keeping,  and  consequently  it  has  not  fhi 
smell  which  in  former  times  did  so  much  injury  to  its  sale. 

It  is  surprising  that  though  the  quality  of  wheat  and  barley  is  generdf 
very  inferior,  the  Indian  com  (maize)  of  Moldavia  is  considered  to  be  tk 
very  best  in  the  world. 

The  quantity  produced  has  greatly  increased  in  the  last  few  years,  sad  if 
it  were  needed  for  England,  at  the  price  of  24  shillings,  or  more,  deliwfrf 
in  England,  the  production  would  be  greatly  augmented. 

The  following  table  will  serve  to  show  the  qunntity  of  grain,  of  difiertft 
kinds,  exported  from  the  two  chief  ports  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  in  tk 
last  12  years: — 

GALATZ.  IBRAILA. 

IX  QUARTERS   IMPERIAL. 

Indian  Indian  6nil 

Year.        Wheat         Corn.  Total.         Wheat         Com.         Barley.        TbtaL        Ta«L 

1887  98,880       86.964     185.844       75,792       24,818       28.142     128,247    fW^ 

1888  171,813       68,374     230,187       61,524       87,200     106,230     204,954    4U,H1 

1889  148,117     183,762     281,871     14.S,184       57,172       42,822     248.178    bflfifi 

1840  280,568  189,087  419,605  182,696  68,586  80,146  261,227    1iAj» 

1841  100,845  85,894  186.239  84,692  26,818  20,954  182,464    S6fi»1<ll 

1842  154,675  98,531  248,206  160,121  10,221  73,892  244,284  49^440 
1848  107,634  140,662  248,206  322.S43  121,309  168,669  612,821  664,!08 
1844  166,585  174,023  340,558  847.888  128,231  211,972  688,081  1,0SUM 
1846  180.032  157,101  887,133  314,940  124,714  176,802  615,466    966jlil 

1846  110,902     886,627     447,629     827,626     168,146     177,848     668,014  U91jMt 

1847  180.860     818,605     499,465     390,818     619,115     800,552 1,810.486  l,88t.MT 

1848  118,605     143,727     257,832     159,484     292,115     198,485     645.084    98QiSU 

The  quantity  of  rye  and  of  barley  exported  from  Galatz  being  of  liUie 
importance  it  is  not  stated  in  the  above ;  nor  is  the  rye  and  millet  rf 
Ibraila. 

The  preceding  table  indicates  the  progress  of  the  exportation  of  graimiB 
the  la£>t  twelve  years  from  the  two  ]jorts  mentioned  in  it ;  but  the  incRffC 
is  rendered  more  e'ridcnt  by  dividing  that  f)eriod  into  two  portions,  of  fV 
years  each,  when  the  following  results  are  shown  : — 

KXPORTS  FROSC  GALAT2. 

Wheat,  1837  to  1 842 imperial  qoarUn  816,SM 

•*       1848tol848 869,011 

Hie  increaie  in  the  six  last  years  is  6  per  ceot,  in  imperial  quarters.  44,21) 

Indian  Con,  1837  to  1842 imperial  quarters  697.0lf 

1848  to  1848 1,270,741 

The  increase  in  6  years,  110  per  cent,  or,  imperial  quarters 678,081 

Whde  ezportatioD quaitav  7I7,|I» 
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This  Uble  ahowB  an  in^^ase  id  the  last  six  jears*  exportation  of  some  50 
IT  cent 

XZPOmTATION  OF  IBBAILA. 

fheai,  1887  to  1842 imperial  quarters  6«7,909 

•      I84atol848 1,8«2,90« 


ID  last  6  years  180  per  cent,  or,  imperial  quarters 1,196,090 

Oora,  1887  to  1842 imperial  quariers  224,810 

1848  to  1848 1,448,619 


brease  in  8  jears,  546  per  cent,  or,  imperial  quarters 1,224,809 

Sskj,  1887  to  1842 imperial  quarters  868,085 

■     1848  to  1848 1,127,778 


in  the  last  6  six  years,  216  per  cent,  or,  imperial  quarters. .  769,688 

DBtal  increase 8,189,087 

h  the  last  six  years,  the  exportation  has  increased  265  per  cent,  upon 
Alt  of  the  preoeding  six  years  three- and -a-half  times.     In  drawing  a  com- 

C'lon  between  the  exportation  of  Galatz  and  Ibraila,  we  find  that  during 
rix  firat  years  GaUta  exported  Grain — 

^Mrialqoartert M12,918 

iHlbraiia 1,260,804 

Which  shows  that  the  amount  of  exportation  of  Galats  exceeds  that 
tf  Ibiaila  one-aeven.th,  or,  imperial  quarters,  161,614. 

•  Daring  the  second  period  of  six  years  it  is  seen  that  Galatz  exported 
gnin  to  the  amount  of — 

Snaqnarten 2,180,818 

nnlia 4,489,819 

Us  latter  exeeeding  the  former quarters  2,809,006 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  articles  exported  from  Galatz 
4i  Ibraila  eaen  year,  in  pounds  sterling  : — 

**    Tssr.  GaUts.  Ibraila.  TotaL 

18S7 120,218  118,481  288,694 

1618..; 172,168  148,288  280,406 

■     1619. 280,713  297,206  677.919 

IMa 604,447  864.030  868.477 

1841 189,086  226,610  414,646 

1842. 268,863  288,686  666,989 

1648. 225,846  449,666  674,866 

1144 808.886  661,044  864,929 

1S46 879,797  698,680  1,078,477 

1846. 692,678  764,909  1,867,487 

•  1847 776,628  1,692,944  2,868,472 

1848 883,271  611,968  946,229 

BiMudes  grain,  the  only  article  of  any  importance  exported  is  suet,  of 
the  following  is  a  table  for  the  last  twelve  years. 

}m.                                      GaJotx.  Ibraila.  ( Year.  GalaU.  Ibraila. 

ttn 104         18.112    1848 22,212  48,101 

UM 260         27,567    1844 20,480  48,608 

im 41,838    1846 12,688  49,782 


BO 282         86.939 

1 2,667         48.470 

Wit 9,922         40,635 


1846 12,428         27,102 

1847 12,020        21,649 

1848 6,207         28,018 


Ikere  ia  also  an  establishment  at  Galatz  for  the  preservation,  in  hermeti- 
■If  sealed  tin  boxes,  of  fresh  beef,  from  which  about  500  tons  of  meat  is 
MH  maufUf  to  En^^iand. 
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The  fbllowinpr  table  shows  the   number  of  vessels  loaded  at  Gsliti 
Ibraila  from  1837  to  1848:— 

1817.  '38.   »J9.   MO.   HI    M!.    M8.   M4.   Mi   M6.  '41 

Galatx 481     617     686     646     230     809     827     609    464    644    661 

Ibraila 448    461     678     661     238    411     772    876     883     9111^ 


Total 879    9681,208  1,806    468     7201,0991,8841,2961,666  2,211 

A  comparison  of  the  first  six  years  of  this  period  with  the  six  last  ] 
I  find  the  following  results : — 

At  Oalatz,  from  1837  to  1842 yeaseU 

At  Ibraila 

Total 

At  Galatz,  from  1848  to  1848 Teasels 

At  Ibraila 

TotaL 

Having  an  increase  during  the  last  six  rears  of  3,130  vessels. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  vessels  which  vLsited  the  Danube  durii 
latter  period  were  of  a  larger  size,  and  of  a  better  class,  than  those  c 
preceding  term.  During  the  first,  6,530  were  loaded  with  2,668,221' 
rial  quarters,  whilst  during  the  second,  8,669  vessels  were  loaded 
6,536,632  quarters,  and  in  deducting  from  the  above  stated  number  € 
sels  those  loaded  with  planks,  staves,  &c.,  the  medium  cargoes  of  gn 
each  ship  during  the  first  period  were  about  550  quarters,  whibt  in 
of  the  second  the  medium  cargo  was  at  least  850  quarters. 

There  are  many  small  vessels  under  Turkish  and  Greek  colors  wfaid 
quent  the  Danube,  and  which  never  go  further  than  Constantinople. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  vessels  which  have  I 
at  Galatz  and  Ibraila  during  the  past  twelve  years : — 

Fu*.  1837.  '38.  'S9.  MO.  HI  HI  MS.  '44.  Hi.  '4t  'I 

Greek 272  259  320  477  196  329  457  661  567  645  61 

Turkish 282  858  877  412  87  133  216  867  317  600  « 

Austrian. 84     20    87     92  20    87    77  105     71     68  11 

English. 15       6     12       8  3     14       7     26     19     62  11 

Sardinian 104  120  194  130  38     71  113  128     97    91  U 

Russian 63     61     89  103  77     77  149  107     94  10111 

Wallachian 17     12     19     15  9     13     23     17     26     27    i 

Moldavian 3      7      3     . .       9    80    \ 

Samian 7      8     17     15  6      8      6     18     16    IS    ] 

Ionian 88     40     63     86  23     28     88     38     41     S4    ] 

Roman 16      1     14      3 

Belgiaa 2       2       2      2  . .       4       I       1     •.     .. 

Jeruealem 1 , 

Neapolitan.. 2     13       7  ..       1      5     10      7      8    J 

French 8     11       1  ..       2      3       8       6      7    I 

•L/aUISO  «....*.>•.•.*■•.■.•  ..  •.  ..  a.  nc         •■  «•  ••  ••  •• 

Bremen 

Tnscan 8     . ,       g 

Prussian    1 1       8     ..       1    \ 

Holland 8       1       8 1     ,, 

Dweoen .■.•••■..••,•,,,.•      «,      ..      «,      ,.        1       i       2     ••      ••      ■• 

Hamburg 1 , 

Norwegian 1     ,, 

Hanover 2      11     ..     ..       1 

American 1 , 

Mecklenburg 1       i     .,     .^ 

Sontien , 1      j.      x      1 '    .^  ^ 
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Tbe  following  also  states  the  number  of  vessels  which  took  iq  cargo  at 
Mate  and  Ibralla  for  Englaml,  from  1837  to  1848  :— 

1S37.'38.  39.  MO.  Ml. '42. '11  Mi  M5.  M6.  M7.   M8. 

Witi. 18     1       7     6     1       6     8       »      6     18     1S5       72 

Unila 2     5       5     8     2       8     4     17     14       9     259       60 

Total 15     6     12     8     3     14     7     26     19     62     894     182 

ud  the  following,  of  those  which  loaded  there  direct  fur  Englaud,  from 
1843  to  1848:— 

mi      mL      181i.      1S«.      18-17.      1818. 

ftktr. 4  10  9  67  206  115 

Anila 8  16  85  11  862  115 

Total 7  26  44  68  568  280 

It  is  neccssarj-  to  remark  that,  for  some  time  pa-i^t,  half  of  the  frrain  loaded 
ftectly  for  England,  is  generally  sunt  to  Constantinople  and  MalUi,  expressly 
fcr  the  purpose  of  being  there  ret-mbnrked  for  Enghmd ;  and  tiiis  tuo  l>o- 
ndes  what  is  sent  to  these  ports  for  sale,  and  then  purchased  for  the  same 
4tttination. 

The  change  made  in  the  navigation  laws  of  Great  Britain  will  not  prob- 
lUy  make  much  difference  in  the  number  of  ve^eU  seeking  freight  in  the 
I^obe  for  En^lancL 

Be^idtrs  English  vesselsi,  the  Austrians  may,  by  treaty,  loa<l  directly  for 
England — also  the  Greeks,  but  the  latter  must  touch  at  a  port  in  Greece 
btwre  j»roceeding  on  to  England, — which,  however,  occasions  them  but  little 
delay  or  extra  expense.     All  vessels  are  now  equally  favored. 

17)6  only  Hag  which  frequents  the  Danube  in  large  numbers  is  the  Sar- 
diniaa ;  but  a:^  there  Is  a  hi<rh  protection  for  the  trade  of  their  country,  it  Ls 
not  probable  that  it  will  come  into  much  competition  with  the  Eugli:»h  Ihig 
iwthe  transportation  of  grain  to  Great  l>ritain. 

The  chanj'e  in  the  naviii:a'Jon  law^  of  Great  Britain  will  not  cause,  but 
«r  a  short  time,  a  reduction  in  the  freights.  It  is  known  that  it  suits  Eng- 
Ui  vessels  to  come  out  from  England  in  ballast,  and  to  load  them  wiUi 
■heat  and  Indian  corn  at  eleven  ^hi] lings  per  quarter,  and  making  two 
Toyagos  to  England,  without  any  d i flic ulty,  each  year;  but  Austrian  and 
Greek  vessels  do  not  seek  after  cargo^^s  for  England  under  fourteen  shillings 
per  quarter. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  present  year,  1849,  several  Austrian  vessels 
l«Jo<i  at  Galatz  and  Ibraila  at  10.s.  Od.  and  lis.  Od.,  but  the  position  of 
Aoslri'i  explains  sufBciently  the  reason  which  niiide  her  merchant  vessels  to 
accept  freights  at  a  rate  lower  than  usual, — and  at  prasont  English  vessels 
4>not  obtidn  more  than  Os.  6d.  the  quarter;  no  Austrian  ship  will  accept 
*uch  a  freiu^ht.  There  arc  a  few  Greek  vessels  of  aaize  suitable  for  a  voyage 
^England  ;  and  as  the  risk  is  greater  with  Greek  &hi])8  i.h<in  English,  the 
Wtcr  always  have  the  preference,  and  a  freight  of  one  shilling  per  quarter 
l^VbT.  (ireek  vessels  do  not  seek  for  freight  to  England  uuder  thirteen 
"Mllings  per  quarter. 

The  I'xport-ition  from  Bulgarian  Turkey,  by  the  Danube,  does  not  increase, 
^  will  be  Seen  from  the  following  note  of  the  exports  during  the  first  months 
^  the  presi^nt  year.  The  greater  portion  of  the  grain  is  loaded  from  the 
*hiigarian  ports  in  the  Blacti  Sea: — 

Wheat imperial  quarters        26,422 

Indian  Ck)m 40,670 

Barley VL^^ 
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The  Danube  is  obstructed  by  ioe  during  a  portion  of  the  winte 
and  it  is  necessary  for  masters  of  vessel:?  to  be  careful  not  to  t 
late  as  to  run  the  risk  of  being  com  polled  to  pass  the  winter  the 

The  following  table  shows  the  period  of  the  ice  during  several 

1836-87 February  7th Febr 

1837-88 Decembor  29tlL Marc 

1888-89 December  24th Marc 

1889-40 January  12th Febr 

1840-41 December  17  th. Marc 

1841-42 December  26th Marc 

1842-48 llemained  open  the  whole  year. 

1843-44 January  12th Febr 

1844-45 December  28th Janu 

1846-46 KemaiDed  opcu  the  whole  year. 

1846-47 January  15th Febr 

1 847-48 January  2d Marc 

1848-40- January  let Febr 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  Commerce  of  the  Danube  inu« 
still  more  important  at  its  mouth ;  of  this  its  development  has, 
been  retarded  by  political  reasons  or  on  account  of  its  having  been : 
to  remove  the  accumulation  of  sand  at  the  mouth  of  Sulina.  It  is 
much  desired  that  this  mouth  should  be  cleaned  out  and  deepened, 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  believinor  that  the  Commerce  of  the 
by  its  mouth,  would  become  more  considerable  than  it  is  at  presei 
exportation  will  be  limited  to  the  produce  of  Moldavia  and  Wallac 
portion  of  Bessarabia  and  Turkey,  in  the  environs  of  Tulcha. 

It  may  bo  mentioned,  that  the  products  of  Hungary  are  not  in 
for  the  Black  Sea,  or  for  Turkey,  but  for  the  Mediterranean  and  t 
tries  out  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  From  any  part  of  the  Danul 
the  junction  of  theSaave,  and  for  some  distance  below  it,  theproduc 
transported  to  Fuime,  by  the  Saave,  and  by  land  carriage,  at  equal 
rates,  as  far  as  Galatz;  and  from  Fuime,  the  freight**  would  al 
cheaper  than  from  Galatz.  So  long  as  the  difficulties  at  the  "  Ire 
exist,  few  products  will  descend  from  beyond  it.  An  attempt  w 
with  rape  seed  above  the  *'  Iron  Gate  "  and  brought  it  down  to  Ibr 
as  within  the  last  few  years,  nothing  has  come  from  so  high  up,  it 
supposed  that  it  was  not  found  profitable. 

The  Bulgarians,  for  the  most  part  6nd  it  advantageous  to  transp 
produce  to  the  Bhick  Sea;  and  from  a  part  of  Bessarabia,  it  is 
tran8|K)rt  it  to  Odessa.  It  may  be  remaked  that  in  the  trade  ljet\ 
enna  and  Constantinople  tlie  plan  has  been  made  of  discharging  1 
raer  at  Chernevoda,  and  to  tranp2)ort  the  jinssengcr*  and  merchand 
as  Kustenja,  by  land,  by  wliich  means  two  days  are  saved  in  the 
and  if  this  route  has  been  abandoned,  it  is  on  account  of.  there  1 
shelter  at  Kustenja,  and  when  it  is  bad  whether,  much  diffieuli 
perienced  in  discharmng  and  reloading  the  goods ;  but  if  then 
good  harbor  there,  the  trade  between  Constantinople  and  Vii:'ni 
again  go  by  this  route,  and  would  nut  pass  any  more  by  the  i 
Sulina. 

Respecting  the  imports  of  Galatz  and  Ibraila  by  the  Dannb< 
the  period  from  1837  to  1848,  it  is  added— 

The  tables  of  imports  given  each  year  show  sufficiently  the 
articles  imported   into  the  Provinces '  by  the  Danube,  and  ther 
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imiou  of  them  will  now  be  limited  to  English  articteB.  Tot  it  muil 
le  remembered  that  the  only  articles  imported,  except  those  of  Eagland, 
Are  the  fruits  and  oil  of  the  Levant. 

Table  showing  the  principle   articles  imjwrted  entirely,  or  for  the  meet 
pvtfrom  Eagland  from  1837  to  1848:— 


18S7. 

\m. 

1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1848... 
1144.. 
1145.. 
1846.. 
1S47.. 
1848.. 


Cotton  epon 
In  twlKt. 
917 
1,0S0 
1,800 
1,200 
1,160 
1,860 
1.488 
1,880 
2,001 

6,994 
4,181 


601 
1.6G4 
1,206 
1,621 
1,180 
1,060 
1,767 
2,197 
1,647 

2,707 
2,946 


GALATZ. 

Iron. 
Tons. 

480 
1,060 

410 

803 

468 

686 

874 

817 
1,728 

not 
2,086 
1,316 


Cuftl. 
Tons. 

280 
20 

670 
1,464 

600 
1,600 

906 
1,966 
1,688 
complete. 
4,928 
6,066 


IBBAILA. 

Cotton  spun 
intwliit. 

40  136 

not  complete. 


47 
690 
1,070 
1,980 
1,696 
2,218 
2,727 


684 
688 
1,296 
916 
1,200 
1,026 
1,0S8 


Iroa. 
Tom. 

66 

290 
846 
420 
496 
480 
660 
660 


4,176         1,908      1.761 
8,640         2,894      2,781 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  estimated  on  all  the  the  vessels  by 
die  Danube,  to  Galatz  and  Ibraila,  from  1847tol848,  inclusive,  in  pounds : 


Tflar. 
1887 

1838 
1839 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1846. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 


Calais. 

86,674 
186,998 
146.461 
200294 
164,114 
169,191 
187,454 
223.636 
223,978 

416.007 
819,403 


IbreiU.  Ti)tal. 

10,731  97,406 

not  complete. 


47,888 
90,781 
132.938 
178.165 
177.646 
171.896 
208,051 
not  complete. 
277,219 
287,291 


193,839 
291.076 
297.052 
847,846 
865,100 
395,531 
482,029 

692,226 
606.694 


Prom  the  preceding  table  it  is  seen  that  the  importation  of  English  manu- 
■ctures  and  spun  cotton,  which  in  the  year  1887  was  only  about  1,000 
Wes,  for  Galatz  and  Ibraihi,  h&s  increased  in  twelve  years  to  8,000  bales  or 
•ore ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  increase  in  the  same  proportion  during 
«*6  coming  twelve  years — that  Ls,  in  case  some  new  misfortune  do<?fi  not  hap- 
f^  to  the  Provinces ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  so  long  as  the  export* 
'ficrease  the  imports  will  increase  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  following  details  of  the  trade  uf  the  Provinces  will  serve  to  show 
4ore  minutely  the  return  and  amount  of  the  exports  and  freight  for 
year  1 840  :— 


■on  OP  iMPoaTATiONS  isrro  oalatz   up  the  davube  in  1849,  in  enqush  wsigbtb 

AND  MEASUaiS,  AND   VALUE   Or  THE  SAME  IN   STEELINQ. 

Merehandlie. 

IfaBoftctared — Twipt — British pkgs 

Hanubctures — not  British 

Oottoo  yam— Tnrkfeh. 

Bqnr,  refined  and  crushed. .  .cks  A  bbls. 
One. bags  &  bbls. 


Kpper « bngs 

Qow  and  other  Bpices pk^s 

Bon .lihda  A  wna. 


Qnantity. 

Value. 

Total  valoa* 

4,820 

£40     0 

0 

£193,680 

189 

80     0 

0 

4,170 

30 

16     0 

0 

460 

4,604 

20     0 

0 

90,080 

1.489 

4     0 

0 

6,956 

2,482 

0  80 

0 

8,738 

76 

7    0 

0 

6ff% 

741 

1    0 

0 

5,187 

.  .■».*, 


Obmmtrtt  (f  tht  jymMe. 


T^  Pl»te» .'.'-■*.  .'boiM 

Iron  in  bars,  rods,  00(1  sheets Iddb 

Steel ™™ 

1.801 
44 
ISS 

NaiU 

LeudBhot 

61 

Saltpeter 

icKwooj... .v.. ..;.■;.■ 

lodigft................ 

Soap 

1.686 
8,800 

m^iiu:::::: 

..kkini>i(:'iji>U 

Wbe 

*'*47 

ChampagDe  and  other  win 
Pottw 

bblg. 

HI 

1,760 
8,S74 

Raiums. 

Figs 

Lvmons  and  oranges 

AlinoniU. 

.bbkAc«»e« 

8,S0O 

Filberti. 

Pine  wed* 

Locust*,  or  carubs 

1,175 

Halra 

Bice 

-bbts.  &  dritd 

610 
E,StiO 

Tubacco 

J1»h,«ilt 

Polipe 

inc.n«.  ;;;;;;;;.'.■;..■'■ 

Salcn 

Maca^^inV;;."."".'.".::"" 

i-urnituro 

Ohun. 

Earthiinware '.„. 

a-''™ 

crates 

cases 

02 

210 

Oni^Ved 

lag" 

49 

Flpfrtewla. 

boxes 

0  10 

0  IS 

■0  so 

0  15 


»iC3 

B.SSC:: 


Oommeree  of  the  J>a$nSe,  Wt 

Verelmdiw.                                     Qvantlty.  Value.  TbtelTalne. 

w  oomne  cloth bales              297  10    0    0  2,970 

(dieep-skiD) 808  5    0    0  ifitO 

1  waters demiiobos                58  10    0  M 

th bales                21  10    0  4S9 

« and  cables coils                87  10    0    0  670 

M . .  .     .     .  1,600 

Total £410,64« 


r  KXFORTS  FROIC  OALATZ,  BT  8XA,  UT   1849,   IN  ENOUSH  WXIGHT8  AMD  MSASUllXS, 

AND  YALUB  OF  TOE  SAME  IN  BTERLING,  FREE   ON  BOARD. 

Merchsndise.  Qnantity.  Valne.  Total  TSlae. 

qre.  178,797  £0  28    0  £199,866 

ooni 258,768  0  18     0  282,887 

60,617  0  14     0  42,4M 

741  0  10    0  870 

L 1,521  0  27    0  S^Odl 

ed 850  0  22    0  $86 

andchervice cwt  8,052  0  86    0  B/iH 

ed  meat  in  tin  cauieters  .  Aha,  1,104,586  0    0    8  18,606 

a. pes.  20  0    7    0  H 

lbs.  24,000  0    0     8  8O0 

galls.  106.750  0     10  6,887 

a cwt  2,643  0    6     0  630 

1,552  0     6     0  888 

108  0  25     0  18f 

and  deals. pieces  664,319  0    0    4  11,071 

ndspan rafts  20  600    0     0  12,000 

ck). , cwt.  5,400  0    2     6  678 

Totel £528,8411 


»XBTINATION   OF  VESSELS   FROM  OALATZ,   AND    CARGOES  OF  BAMS  IN   1849. 


Destination, 
tinople. 


I 


ea., 


Jd.. 


No  of 

Wheat 

Indian  com. 

Rye. 

Tillov. 

veMela. 

Qrs. 

Qre. 

Qni. 

Owl. 

276 

56.247 

71,391 

11,296 

2,571 

164 

47,405 

163,671 

8,182 

•  %•* 

71 

24,790 

9,529 

88,511 

•  •  •  • 

27 

17,220 

5,328 

5,265 

480 

17 

17,478 

1,050 

■  •  •  • 

8 

6,828 

840 

•  •  •  '4 

9 

8,500 

8,357 

578 

•  a  •  • 

6 

834 

5,487 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

10 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

588       173,797       258,768        60,717        8,06f 


OF  VESSELS  DEPARTED,  LOADED,  FROM  GALATZ,  AND  CARGOES  OF  BAMS  IN  1849. 

No  Of 

Nation.  ve«»cl0. 

197 

81 

76 

66 

1 59 

Jl 33 

Jan 22 


Wheat. 

Indian  com. 

Rye. 

TaUowi 

Ore. 

Qra. 

Qra. 

m 

54.222 

108,645 

85,854 

5,028 

4,257 

6 

89ft 

28,776 

49.111 

8,192 

.  •  •  •■ 

12,980 

20,172 

4.002 

1,644 

25,619 

45,810 

6,888 

•  •  • « 

25,982 

4.827 

8,874 

•  •  • » 

8,782 

7,326 

286 

ias»  1,553  cwt ;  honey, 

106  cwt$dflak,  MOI 

•■■.1 

Otmymeree  <if  Ike  Dontefe. 


No.  of 

Nation.  TesselB. 

lODMD 21 

Sunian 16 

ArMch 7 

Moldavian 4 

Tiucan 8 

RomaD 2 

PruiAjan 1 

Swddiah 1 

Total 688 


Wheat. 

On. 

7.467 

8,468 

1,179 

278 

2,632 

•   •  •  • 

1,087 
1,377 


Indini 
Qrt. 

8,686 
2,878 
8.286 
3,201 

.... 
1,216 


%f. 


8,096 
2,789 


1.098 


178,797        268,768        60,717 


XOTB  or  UIPOBTATXONB  INTO    IBBA1LA  UP  THE   DANUBE    IN     1849,    AND    VALCT 

SAME  IN  BTEaLING. 

Merchandise.  Qnantitj.  Value.             T 

ICann&cturea,  ootum  twUt.  British.,  .pkg^  8,668  £40    0  0          ; 

Manufactures,  Turkiitb 78  30    0  0 

Ootton  yam,  Turkish sacks  20  16     0  0 

Sugar,  refined  and  crushed casks,  ^,  6,010  20    0  0 

Sugar,  candied cases  78  3     0  0 

Tea 6  10    0  0 

Qhocolate 1  6     0  0 

Ooffee bags  A  casks  1,797  4     0  0 

P«spper bags  921  0  30  0 

doves  and  other  spices    cases  69  7     0  0 

Rum bbls.  611  7     0  0 

Tin  in  bare cwt  134  6     0  0 

Tin  plates cases  1,265  2    0  0 

Iron  in  ban,  rods,  and  sheets tons  4,074  12    0  0 

Steel cases  19  3    0  0 

Naile bbls.  24  1  10  0 

Iisaii pigs  376  0  16  0 

Iron  safes  and  machines. pieces  77  10    0  0 

TarandpitciL bbls.  641  0  16  0 

R«win 2  0  80  0 

Alum 316  0  40  0 

Coals tons  386  0  26  0 

8a!tpoUT bbls.  87  0  80  0 

Salpliur 8  0  80  0 

Vitriol  nni  copperas. 700  0  60  0 

Li^«r(K)d pieces  1,308  0     2  0 

Oiiehineal ca>ied  4  16     0  0 

Soap cwt.  1.76S  0  85  0 

Oil 10,038  0  40  0 

Od cases  352  0  26  0 

Olives skins  &  bbls.  4,632  0  16  0 

Wine bbU.  23  4    0  0 

Porter 40  2     0  0 

Ch:ini|>agne  and  other  wine:^ cases  455  6     0  0 

Raisiiw bbls.  1.655  2    0  0 

Rai^ud cases  6,G79  0    8  0 

Fig* bbls.  1,IS0  1     0  0 

Fig« cases  1/262  0     8  0 

Leaiims bbls.  .S2  0  80  0 

I>m.»ns cases  1.116  0  10  0 

Orangeji 040  0  15  0 

Almonds. bbls.  128  2    0  0 

P*tei« S4  4    0  0 

Filbert* 49  0  15  0 

I^ctitta,  or  earubs cwi,  1,750  0    5  0 

Halva easee  72  0  10  0 

FiMMtdi bUsL  2  2    0  0 


Onnmmrce  nf^t  ikmtitf. 
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QuttlUy.  .  Valaa.          Tolia  vttat. 

Chick  j»M 68  8     0  0  189 

Hie* .    .bags  772  10  0  772 

Tobtcco cwt  2,872  5     0  0  11,660 

CiTiarbUck CAsks  146  60    0  0  8,760 

Cimrred 91  12    0  0  l,09t 

TbDDvFith bbU  198  4    0  0  79S 

Baimbro  (salt  fish) 147  0  25  0  184 

Sardinei 875  0  80  0  668 

Polipn 68  10    0  0  580 

Ciri thousand  17  0  12  0  10 

Ctpen bbla.  114  4    0  0  456 

Amseed 176  5    0  0  880 

iBoeme. 187  5     0  0  686 

Chaire dos.  120  8     0  0  860 

Foreitare cases  18  5    0  0  65 

Evtheoware crates  207  8    0  0  921 

ClHBt cases  8  10    0  0  80 

Usglstt 5  10    0  0  .  50 

ft»te 88  0  18  0  80 

Ptper 16  5    0  0  8Q 

Ink bbU.  14  10  0  14 

Wiodowglaas boxes  1,566  0  15  0  1,179 

lAOKiog  glass cases  6  10    0  0  60 

Mm bbla  81  0  15  0  61 

Mtttic 189  2    0  0  278 

Bbcking.     6  4    0  0  24 

IWpeotiiie 2  2     0  0  4 

Bottles  (empty). pieces  8^00  0    0  8  106 

I^ittKd  leather bundles  211  10    0  0  2,110 

lAorel  berries. baskets  5  0  16  0  4 

^idoe cases  20  10    0  0  200 

^lu  stones pieces  2,000  0    0  6  50 

ZambiU 850  0    0  6  21 

»ooiM 2.700  0    0  4  45 

Total £888.596 


*^^  or  EXPORTS  f&OM  IBRAILA  BT  SEA  IN  1849.  IN  ENGLISH  WBXOHTI  AND  MEASURES,  A2ID 

VALUE  OF  THE  SAME  IN  8TBRUN0,  FREE  ON  BOARIK 

^^                     llereliaiMiise.  QuutUy.  Value.  Total  tsIm 

JMieat quarters  1 17,846  20s.  0  £1 17,846 

S^fa'soco^l 882,582  16    0  266,026 

25tfley 72,986  9    0  82,821 

2?illet 864  10    0  188 

SkUoeyBeans 28  80    0  86 

lUJDfleed 488  82    0  708 

$Upe«eed 1.411  26    0  1.884 

>f6ol lbs.  1,411,751  0    8  47,058 

^Ulow  and  Cherrice cwt  88.132  86    0  68.688 

^tier.  or  If antecca 1,507  40    0  8,014 

^3liee8^,  or  CaskRTal 2.798  18    0  1.8U 

t^tatroma,  or  Jerk  Beef 1;455  10    0  727 

)>dtMh 171  16    0  187 

Oshkles. pieces  5<(2  10  28 

BteTes 2.648,289  0    4  44,187 

Bopes 3.500  0    8  186 

FlHiks 18,821  0    4  806 

Total £684^980 


S9t  CbmfMrce  of  ike  3<mM. 


OF  VJM8US  DKPARmiO  lOADED  FBOM  IBBAILA,  AND  OABCOM  OV  tAMin 

No.  of  Wheat.  Indian  corn.   Barley.  Linseed.     Wool.         8 

DeatinatlOD.             yefsebi.  Qrs.  Qra.           Qre.         Qrs.           Lbs.           F 

OoDBtantiuople* 344  84.544  110,699     70,286     ....     167,81S     .. 

BDglaod.f 183  4.656  168,161       2,700       164       29,165     .. 

Trieite 66  11,551       46,695      

Maneilles 46  12,127         1,976      274    251,146    2,1 

Iieghorn 8  3,949      

Malta 2      2,450      

Anversa 2  518         178,899     .. 

lenian  Islands 1  ...         1,224      

Hamburg 1  ...         1,527      


•  •  •  • 


Total 587  117,846  332,532  72,936   488  622,018  2^ 

NOTE  OF  VESSELS  DEPAUTINQ  LOADED  FROM   IBRAILA,  AND   CARGOES  OF  THE  8A1IB  X 

No.  of  Wheat.  Indian  com.  Barley.         Wool.       Tallow.        I 

Nation.               Te8S(>Is.  Qrs.            Qrs.           Qrs.            Lbs.           Cwt.          1 

Greekt 250  61,832     130,:{13     11,475     800,556     27,958     1,4 

Turkish.g 120  27,103       13,457     51,743      ......        8,116        1 

Austrian 74       10,082       87,309      120,780      

Soglishl 53         1.186       54,866      29,155      

Rusflan 31         7,425       11,662       6,011       2,819 

WallachianT^ 19        4,151         7,909       2,007      4,744 

Sardinian...' 11  4,153       1,143      A 

Ionian 10        4,939         8/267      

French** 6  4,187        89,432      

Uoman 6  ....  884      J 

Mecklenburg 8  84        1,377       1,657     182,090      

Samiao. 2  594        1,215        

Moldavian 1  ....  1 

Belgian 1  ....         1,528      

Hanoverian 1  ....         1,285      


••«••• 


Total 587  117,846  832,632  72,936  622,018  88,182  «,< 

NOTE  OF  IMPORTATIONS   INTO  GALATZ,  UP  THE  DANL-RE,  IN  1850,  IN  ENGLISH  VTESSi 

MEASURES,  AND   VALUE   OF   TUE   SAME   IN   STERUNG. 

Merchandise. 

Manufactures — TwlbI — British P^gs* 

Manufactures — not  British 

OottoD  Yam — Turkiirh 

Sugar,  refined  and  crushed casks  <&  bbls. 

O^ee. bags  &  bbls. 

Pepper bags 

Pimento 

Cloves  and  other  spices pkgs. 

Bum hhds.  &  bbls. 

lln  in  bars  and  ingots. ...   cwts. 

Tin  plates boxes 

Iron,  in  bars,  rods,  and  sheets tons 

Steel .bbls.  <&  cases. 

Hardware. 

*  Tdllow,  38,133  cwt ;  Ox  hiUea,  562  pieces  *,  rope,  2,300  piuce^t ;  cheese,  2,793  cwt. ;  j< 
l^ovt.;  butter,  1UM)7  cwt.;  millet,  364  qre.;  potueh,  171  cwt.;  plauke,  1^1  pieces : 
bMUM,  83  qrs. ;  rapeaeed,  9  qrs. 

i  Bftpesecd,  l,4uS  qrs. 

tOx  hides,  56tl  pieces ;  ropes,  2,500  pieces;  ctieesc,  4,067  cwt.;  paslroma,  1,221  ewL; 
l^KK)  cwt. 

I  Cheese,  589  cwt. ;  pastroma,  183  cwt. ;  planks,  18,321  pieces ;  butter,  190  cwt. ;  mlUel,  ] 
Kklaeybaaus,  ISqrs.;  rapeseed,  9qrs. 

iLinieed,  104  qrs. ;  rapeseed,  1,4U:<  qrs. 
Cheew,  507  cwt.;  butter,  218  cwt. ;  potash,  110  cwt. ;  Kldner  beans,  II  an, 
>  lilnmud  274  qrs. 


Quantity. 

Value.    Tol 

8,844 

£56  00     £; 

260 

SO  00 

79 

15  00 

5.619 

15  00 

1,877 

4  00 

1,176 

0  80 

66 

0  40 

111 

7  00 

1,689 

7  00 

106 

5  00 

8,041 

2  00 

2,460 

9  00 

66 

8  00 

14 

10  00 

Ckmm»e^<lf  the  Danube.  8Q9 


-.^..% .bMs. 

P»g» 

cwt 

tck bWa. 

tons 

bblfl. 

copperas 

cwt. 

chests 

•  •  • • cerrons 

J,  LeTant bales 

cwt 

skins  <&  bbls. 

bbls. 

MgDe  and  other ciises 

bbls. 


.drums 


bbls. 

id  oranges bbls.  <fe  cat«es 

bbls. 


I 

carubs cwt 

bbls.  ^t  drums 

cwt. 

iu:k casks 

i bbls. 


ifish mille 

bbls. 

cases 

barrels 

cwt 

pJfg". 

doc. 

bbls. 

ftre casks  &  crates 

rlass coses 


itinsr 

cigars 

ice bbhj. 

ather. bales 

boxes 

soar^e  cloth bales 

heep  skin) 

^ater demijohns 

bales 

ind  cables coils 


^▼^"» UBSfiW 


6lS 

^•^ 

VotalTBtaa. 

140 

0  16 

116 

184 

0  60 

835 

2,222 

0  16 

1,666 

64 

0  40 

IM 

7,484 

0  26 

9,299 

68 

0  80 

259 

169 

0  60 

89t 

812 

0  8 

825 

22 

60  00 

1,V60 

16 

20  00 

800 

888 

10  00 

8,880 

1,660 

0  85 

2,888 

6,208 

0  40 

10,416 

1,419 

0  16 

1,064 

800 

4  00 

1,200 

809 

6  00 

4,045 

224 

8  00 

6'79 

2,674 

0  40 

5,848 

14,400 

0  8 

5,760 

4,416 

0  8 

1,70« 

975 

0  20 

976 

4,786 

0  20 

4,785 

137 

0  40 

274 

355 

0  16 

266 

81 

0  80 

824 

61 

0  16 

88 

140 

0  60 

.  420 

7,608 

0  6 

1,877 

1.512 

0  10 

7^ 

4,882 

0  20 

4,869 

1,836 

5  00 

9,180 

36 

60  00 

2,160 

186 

12  00 

2,290 

411 

0  SO 

619 

646 

0  20 

645 

85 

20  00 

700 

168 

0  12 

96 

14 

6  00 

70 

144 

6  00 

796 

6 

2  00 

19 

22 

15  00 

880 

496 

0  25 

690 

144 

10  00 

1,440 

803 

8  00 

909 

8 

2  00 

1» 

270 

5  00 

1,850 

818 

2  00 

684 

82 

5  00 

160 

82 

5  00 

160 

248 

0  40 

496 

77 

11  00 

847 

438 

10  00 

4^80 

19 

8  00 

87 

228 

10  00 

9^280 

162 

5  00 

810 

6 

0  20 

0 

24 

20  00 

460 

229 

10  00 

2,290 

•  •  •  • 

1,500 

804  Commerce  of  the  SawM. 

Mtfht  OP  ItfPOBTATOnrS  lino  ItftAILA,   UP  THE  DAMUBX,   IN   ISM,  DT 

AND  MEA8UBE8,  AND   VALUE  OF  THE  8AUE  IS  8TBELIKO. 

MarchandlM.  Quantity.  Valiw.            IM 

Maoufactures— Cotton  twist,  British.,  pkgs.  4,140  £55  00  0          £ 

MEOufactures,  Turkish 97  80  00  0 

Cotton  yarn  and  cotton  wool, Turkish. sacks  l.OAO  15  000 

Sugar,  refined  and  crushed casks,  (be.  6,557  20  00  0 

Coffee bagsAbbls.  1,210  4  00  0 

Tea cases  8  10  00  0 

Pepper bags  1,070  0  80  0 

Cloves  and  otherspiccs cases  100  7  00  0 

Rum bbls.  1,185  7  00  0 

'fin.inbara cwt  52  5  00  0 

Tinplates cases  2,539  2  00  0 

Iron,  in  bars,  rods,  and  slieeU tons  1,9&2  9  00  0 

Steel cases  26  0  60  0 

Nails l>bls.  148  0  80  0 

Lead pig«  42  0  16  0 

Lead  shot Ciiaks  99  0  60  0 

Copper,  sheet cases  27  10  00  0 

Copper  wire 9  10  00  0 

Tarand  pitch bbls.  528  0  16  0 

Alum 990  0  40  0 

Saltpeter 138  0  80  0 

Vitn)l  and  copperas 868  0  50  0 

Sulphur cases  76  0  30  0 

TErtaricacid bbls.  3  6  00  0 

Nitricacid 6  6  00  0 

Camphor cases  1  10  00  0 

Logwood pieces  2,908  0    20 

Indigo cases  1  80  00  0 

Cochineal 1  16  00  0 

Coals tons  17o  0  25  0 

Sqed cwt.  019  0  36  0 

Oa... 6,019  0  40  0 

Oil  cases  343  0  10  o 

Olives jikinsAbbls.  8,948  0  16  0 

Wine bbls.  211  4  00  0 

Champagne  and  other  wiue cases  1,037  6  00  0 

Raisins bbls.  1.925  0  40  0 

R«isiBs cases  1,609  0    8  0 

Piga. bbls.  831  0  20  0 

F^gs cases  1,020  0    8  0 

Lemonfl  and  oranges bbls.  <&  cases  856  0  20  0 

Aknonds bbU.  120  0  40  0 

Filberts 58  0  15  0 

Pates 10  0  80  0 

Peaches,  dried basketo  10  6  00  0 

Ifoeusts,  or  carubs cwt.  1,380  0    60 

Halva cases  60  0  10  0 

Pinejieed. bbls.  90  0  40  0 

Chickpeas 151  0  60  0 

Bahat 2  6  00  0 

Tobacco cwt  1,489  6  00  0 

Caviar,black bbls.  75  60  00  0 

Caviar,red 92  0  20  0 

Sardines. 158  0  80  0 

Seombre 283  0  25  0 

Tttonjfish 289  0  80  0 

Polips 47  10  00  0 

Aoiseed 78  5  oo  0 

F«DMlseed 14  8  00  0      . 

Bloe bags  199  0  20  0 

bbls.  146  5  00  0 


'& 


OomayBtw  of  the  Danube,  805 

XcrdMndiM.  Quantity.  ¥■!■•.             Total  ralue. 

100  8  00  0  800 

doz.  1S2  8  00  0  896 

ire crates  858  5  00  0  1,790 

Usa boxes  8,710  0  16  0  6,688 

Iu8 cases  6  10  00  0  60 

, 90  6  00  0  460 

bbls.  58  0  16  0  40 

44  2  00  0  88 

mpty baskets  147  0  20  0  147 

pieces  13  4  00  0  52 

9  10  00  0  90 

ireaaed bundles  422  10  00  0  4,220 

w. bbls«.  3  2  00  0  6 

niille  16  0  20  0  15 

bbls.  276  0  40  0  553 

1  0  80  0  4 

cases  20  0  80  0  80 

bbls.  8  0  20  0  8 

cases  14  0  18  0  18 

7  10  00  0  70 

1  10  00  0  10 

ra pieces  187  0  10  0  94 

la ca«»es  8  0  20  0  8 

bbls.  2  6  00  0  10 

hand  baskets) pieces  2,220  0  00  6  56 

2.695  0  00  4  45 


Iralue £468,616 

BnNATIOX  OF  TX3SSLS  FROM  GALATZ,  A5D   CARGOES  OF  8AMB,   IV   1860. 

No.  of 
Heatination.  Teeiiels. 

Dople* 162 

iiurdomf •         188 

id  Veuice^ 43 

»§ 14 

8 

11 

8 

8 

land^l 1 

odKertcb 18 

L 891       140,652       122,875       52,776       10,640 

EXPORTS   FROM  OALATZ,  BT   SEA,  IN   1850,  IN   ENGLISH  WEIGHTS  AMD  MEABURn, 
AND   VALUE   OF  THE   SAME   IN   STERLING,  FREE   ON   BOARD. 

McrcbftDdlse.  Quantity.  Value.  Total  ralnei 

quarters  140,662  £00  28  0  £160,760 

m 122,875  00  18  0  110,588 

62,776  00  14  0  86,948 

^..  866  00  27  0  494 

id  chervice cwt.  10,640  00  86  0  18,620 

imeato.intiDcaQiaters lbs.  1,291,000  00  00  3  16,187 

9,600  00  00  8  820 

toQS  396  00  86  0  698 


Whoat 

Ind.  Corn. 

Rye. 

TAlloir, 

QiiAilera. 

Quartera. 

Quartera. 

Cwt. 

28,779 

29,322 

6,162 

9,201 

78,871 

82.810 

8.897 

164 

768 

2,622 

41.826 

1,275 

11,261 

8,828 

•  • .  • 

7,690 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

11,398 

•   •   a    • 

•  ■  •  • 

■ . .  • 

2,602 

891 

1,011 

1,791 

•    •   a   • 

984 

.... 

•   •   ■   • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

r  iiia(4a,  14;  deals  and  planks,  403,579 ;  rHflei?,  &^,806 ;  salt,  1,250  cwt 

196  toDs;  pr<wervGd  meata  44^  boxes,  and  53,375  canisters. 

1«  SB  quarters. 

d«9S6  quarters. 

neaskn ;  walnuts,  1,314  bags ;  prunes,  1,  SOI  bbls. ;  planks  and  deals,  1,546 ;  Raflen 

ifn,  Abc,  31,  from  Vienna. 

[XTU. — NO.  lU.  20 


806  Commerce  of  the  Damthe. 

MerehaadiMi                                          Qaantity.  VilMw           Toll 

"V^e t .galld.             '78,600  00    1  0 

Walnuts cwt                1,S14  00    6  0 

Pnmes. 1,891  00    6  0 

Plaoks  and  deals. pieces           417,018  00  00  4 

Bafters. 29,429  00    2  0 

Masts  and  spars. rafts                    14  600  00  0 

Bocksalt .cwt               1,250  00    2  6 

Total  valae. £ 

von  OF  TESSILS  DXPABTKD  LOADED  rSOM  GALATZ,  AND  CARGOn  OF  8AMX,  OT 

No.  of      Wheal.  UMLCkun.        Ky*. 

Nation.                              Teasela.    Qaartere.  Qaaiien.    Qumrt^ra. 

Greeks* 117        66,804  88,501       20,508 

Tnrkishf 77          1,686  16,475        1,730 

Eoglisht f^. 50        28,624  22,508           696 

Au8trian§ 40        18,404  14,848       17,622 

Bossianl 88          7,848  8,912        4,038 

Wallachian  and  Moldavian^ 25          7,575  8,202        2,580 

Sardinian** 21         15,244  1,899         1.818 

Ionian. 8          8,618  2,848           711 

German 12          4,215  11,848           810 

Swedish 2            660        1.877 

Tuscan 2          1,110  1,404          

Belgian 1           ....  ....           891 

Frenchff 1           ....  ....          .... 

Boman 1          1,074  

Serbian 1           ....  1,287          .... 

Total 891       140,652  122,876      52,776 

KOTE  OF  EXPOftTS  FEOM  IBRAILA,  BT  SEA,  IK   1850,  IN  ENOUSH  WEIGHTS  AND  U 
AND  VALUE  OF  TUB  SAME   IN  STERLING,  FREE  ON   BOARD. 

Merchandise.                                         Quantity.  Valae.           TW 

Wheat .quarters            288,290  10s.  Od.          £! 

IndianConu 149,784  15    6 

Barley 44,598  9     0 

Millet 68  10    0 

Kidney  beans 888  80    0 

Linseed. 898  82    0 

Bapeseed 1,200  26    0 

Tetlow  berries 120  SO    0 

Wool,  unwashed lbs.            205,520  00    8 

Tallow xwt              25,460  85     0 

Butter,  or  mantecca 690  40    0 

Oheese,  or  caskayaL 1,722  18    0 

Pastroma,  or  jerk  beef 1,248  10    0 

Prunes 657  6     0 

Honey 71  85    0 

Potash. 540  16    0 

Ox  hides pieces                  355  10    0 

Bopes 8,200  00    8 

SUves. 5^7,281  00    4 

Bones .tons                    82  SO    0 

Totol  value' £ 

*  Planks,  64,609  pieces ;  deals,  42,135 ;  bones,  396  tons. 

t  Planka,  170,610  pieces ;  deals,  101,675 ;  rafters,  13,510  ;  mast  raAs,  14. 

X  Presenred  beef,  41,512  canisters. 

I  Preserved  beef,  4,499  boxes,  11.864 canisters;  wool,  66  l>ale«. 

[Linseed,  80  quarters ;  planks,  33,439  ;  wine,  98,000  galld. ;  walnats,  1,214  bMs; 

t  RaftesB,  16^  ;  deals,  34,460  pieces. 

••  Wool,  46  bales ;  llnaeed,  313  quarters. 

tt  Unseed,  386  quartsrs. 


(hmmeree  ef  the  Danube. 
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mr  or  VSBSXL8  DSPABinro  loaded  fbom  ibeaila,  axd  cargoes  or  thx 

SAME,  IN   1850. 

No.  of     Wheat.  lod.  Corn.    Barley.  Lioseed.    WooL 
Teaaclfl.       Or.  Qr.  Ur.        Qr.  Lba. 

285     127.230    60,694    42,820     ... 

88,113    64,055       2,278     ... 


inople^ 


.*.•.. 


Tallow. 
C-wt. 

25.460 


Stares. 

Pieoes. 


120 

61 

26 

10 

2 

1 

1 


44,282  21,528 

15.066        

12,004  1,108 

1,595  .... 

1,088 

1,271 


898     206,520 


.... 


.... 


...... 

527^81 


iL 606     288.290  149.731     44,593     898     206/^20     26,460 

T1S8BL8  DEPARTIIfO  LOADED  FROM  IBRAILA,  AND  CAROOES  OF  THE  SAME, 


}. 


■oTT- 

l« 

0  ... 

\ 

I..... 


•  ..•■*.. 


I.. .. . 
borg 
10  .. 


No.  of 
renelfl. 

202 

100 

56 

63 

21 

20 

15 

18 

8 

6 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 


Wheat.   Jnd.  Com.  Barley.  Linseed.    Wool 
Qr.  Qr.  Qr.         Qr.  Lbs. 

143,061  53,476  6,747  ...  206,620 

25,225  18,«82  82,234  . 

35.957  29,576  2,272  . 

27,475  29,990   

9,151       8,246     1,967  . 

1,888       588  . 

80S  . 


11,034 
8,705 

10,868 
8,706 
3,566 
697 
2,026 
1,539 


781 


2,218 
2,318 
1,543 
3,004 


1.746 
1,957 


992 


898 


a  a  • 

.  .  • 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

•  .  . 


Tallow. 

CwL 
12,942 

1,089 


4,806 
8,060 
1,766 

.... 
1,798 


627.281 

IN  1860. 

Stayei. 

Pieces. 

186,882 

70,110 

50,000 

1*81,449 

...... 


...... 

89,890 
•••■•• 

...... 


•I 605  283,290  149,784  44,598  398  205,620  25,460  627,281 

ALL  VBSSELS  DEPARTING  FROM   OALATZ   AND  IBRAILA,  WITB  REGISTER  TONNAOB 

AND  NUMBER  OF  CREW,  IN   1850. 


n. 


liui. 


I  a  .  « 

O.. 

•  •  •  . 

I... 


No.  of 

Teasels. 

117 

75 

60 

40 

17 

88 

8 

21 

8 

6 


GALATZ. 

No.  of   Rcgirter 
crew,    tounai^e. 

1,176     21,152 

714     14,195 

415     10,588 


482 

184 

205 

73 

198 

16 

46 


8,824 
2.957 
3,842 
1,398 
8,182 
276 
1,001 


No.  of 

Teavels. 

202 

100 

66 

58 

21 

20 

16 

18 

8 

6 


IBRAILA. 

No.  of   Ref^ster 
crew,    tonnage. 

2,089     86,980 

952     15,548 


478 
640 
159 
186 
118 
121 
78 
48 


9,696 
10.306 
2,886 
8,479 
2,091 
1,944 
1,091 
921 


No.  of 
vessels. 

819 

176 

106 

98 

88 

68 

28 

84 

10 

11 


TOTAL. 

No.  of  Register 
crow,  tonnage. 
8,264  68,182 
1,666  29,788 
898  20,179 
972  18.620 
848      6,798 


891 

191 

819 

89 

94 


7,321 
8,489 
6,126 
1.866 
1,922 


V 


V.  090  cwt. ;  cheese,  L722  cwt ;  potash.  540  cwt ;  yellow  berries,  ISiO  quartan;  bideSf  355 

ijuaey  beans.  333  quarters :   millet,  68  quarters ;  pastroma.  1,243  cwt, ;  prunes,  657  cwt ; 

.  cwt ;  rapeseed,  l^tiO  quarters. 

iw  bcrriefs  1^  cwL ;  bonrs.  82  tons. 

I^  900  cwt. ;  yellow  berries,  litt  cwt ;  hides,  355  pieces ;   ebaese,  1.007  ewt ;  butter.  SSO 

laey  beans,  83  quarters ;  Jerk  beef,  494  cwt ;  prunes,  125  cwt ;  honey,  71  cwt ;  millet,  08 

;  bones,  ^i  qiiartere. 

■,  193  cwt.;  kidney  beans,  41  quarters ;  postroma,  03  cwt ;  prunes,  77  cwt 

■ssd.  1,300  quartera. 

I*.  88  ewt :  cheese,  199  cwt';  butter,  186  cwt. ;  kidney  beans,  1S8  quarters ;  pattroma,  256 

nats,9«l  ewt 

Hss,9D  cwt ;  butter,  54  cwt ;  kidney  beant,  27  quarters:  pastroma,  331  ewt ;  prunes,  196  ewt 

Hss,  291  cwt. ;  kidney  beans,  38  quartere ;  paatroma,  00  ewt 

iaii45  ewt ;  kidney  beans,  16  quarters. 


w 
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Commerce  of  the  Danvhem 


V 


OALATS 

> 

IBaAILA. 

TOTAL. 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Register 

No.  of 

No.  or 

Register 

No.  of 

No.  Of  Bit 

Nation. 

Teasels. 

crew. 

tonnage. 

TesseUh 

crew. 

tonnage. 

Yoisela. 

crew,  toon 

French .... 

1 

10 

147 

4 

83 

491 

5 

43         1 

Roman. ... 

1 

12 

206 

2 

21 

856 

8 

83        ( 

Swedish. . . 

2 

13 

259 

2 

11 

281 

4 

24        4 

Mecklenb'rg 

6 

48 

974 

1 

9 

250 

6 

52      U 

Moldayian.. 

8 

86 

1,688 

1 

12 

280 

9 

98      M 

Hanoverian. 

1 

6 

108 

1 

5 

98 

2 

11        1 

Taacan .... 

2 

24 

477 

• 

• 

•  •  • 

2 

24        i 

Hamburger. 

1 

7 

132 

• 

• 

•  •  • 

1 

7        1 

Belgian  . . . 
Serbian  . . . 

1 

10 

184 

• 

. 

... 

1 

10        1 

1 

12 

240 

• 

• 

.  •  • 

1 

12        1 

Total  . . . 

891 

8,681 

71.818 

505 

4,855 

86,488 

896 

8,536  167/ 

In  the  preceding  report  on  the  Commerce  of  the  Danube,  mention  b 
been  made  of  the  passage  of  Sulina,  the  most  important,  if  not,  indeed,  < 
only  navigable  mouth  of  this  river.  The  **  Journal  de  Constantinople,''  i 
der  date  of  May  9,  1852,  publishes  the  following  note  of  the  number 
vessels  which  passed  Sulina  during  the  previous  year,  and  as  it  brings  da 
the  navigation  to  a  more  recent  period  than  is  embraced  in  the  report,  oe 
aion  is  taJsen  to  add  the  note  to  the  same : — 

YXS6£LS  WHICH   PASSED  SULINA   IN    1851. 


Load' 

In 

Sailed 

Load- 

lo 

m 

NaUon. 

ed. 

ballast. 

Total. 

out. 

Natlrity. 

ed. 

ballaau 

TbtaL  1 

English 

60 

246 

806 

305 

Oldenburger 

1 

6 

7 

Attstrian 

8 

146 

154 

147 

Prussian 

11 

11 

22 

Belgian 

• 

1 

1 

1 

Renni 

« 

1 

1 

Bremen 

• 

7 

7 

5 

Raraian 

8 

110 

lis    ] 

Dartiiiht .......  i  - 

• 

8 

8 

8 

8 
11 

2 
12 

Sardinian 

Swedish 

19 
6 

76 
6 

95 

French. 

12 

dreek 

89 

745 

784 

773 

Tuscan. 

• 

8 

8 

Hanoverian. 

1 

1 

2 

6 

Ottoman 

• 

618 

618    i 

Holland 

• 

1 

1 

3 

Do.  Moldavian... 

2 

22 

24 

Ionian 

7 

75 

82 

69 

Do.  Wallachian . . 

8 

104 

107 

Lnbecker 

• 

1 

1 

1 

Do.  Samiaa 

1 

16 

17 

Mecklenburger  . . 

4 

7 

11 

6 

Do.  Jerusalem... 

• 

2 

2 

Neapolitan 

• 

4 

4 

8 

— «  — 

Konregian 

2 

4 

6 

5 

Total 

170  2,819  2,899  % 

Among  the  vessels  arrived  in  the  Danube  in  1851,  there  were  97  in  1 
last  destined  to  Russian  ports  of  the  Danube,  and  2,292  for  IbreigD  po 
There  passed  also  43  steamers  under  Austrian  colors ;  the  number  of  Run 
steamers,  if  any,  have  not  been  indicated  ;  nor  are  the  English  screw  sten 
era  mentioned,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  these  latter  have  commenced  r 
ning  from  England  direct  to  the  ports  of  the  Danube  for  the  purpose 
making  quicker  passages  than  the  sailing  vessels.  Their  cargoes  are  ge 
rally  wheat  and  Indian  corn,  which  commodities,  it  is  here  worthy  of  remi 
can  be  carried  to  England,  as  thus  appears,  cheaper  from  the  Danube 
screw  steamers  than  they  can  be  taken  from  the  tlnited  States  to  £i^ 
ports  in  American  saihng  vessels.  Among  the  ships  which  entered  t 
Danube  in  1851,  8  were  wrecked  in  the  river,  and  of  those  which  left  it) 
were  lost. 

The  report  adds  that  the  cargoes  of  the  vessels  which  entered  the  Dani 
are  not  known  at  Sulina.  Those  sailing  out  of  it  had  the  following  artie 
as  cargoes,  all  products  of  the  Danube : — 
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Wheat,  869,718  Tciietwartf,  of  5  96-100  boshels  each. 

Rye,  128,948  «  «  u 

Barley,  118,886        «  «  « 

Indian  corn,  1,820,691  "  *• 

Beans,  376  "  •  " 

Flour,  88  «  a  u 

Linseed,  1,150         **  "  « 

Oheeee,  1,150  pounds,  244  sack. 

Suet,  166,626  pounds,  810  bour.,  894  barrels. 

Smoked  and  salted  meats,  142  sacks. 

Raw  bides,  80  tons. 

Bones,  1  cargo,  and  880  toiia. 

Candles,  5  cases. 

Planks  and  beams,  614,510  pieces. 

Staves,  199,000  pieces. 

Oak  timber,  6,500  pieces. 

Rafts  of  timber.  14. 

Castings,  1  cargo. 

«  note  from  which  the  preceding  is  taken,  says  that  in  1850  1,152  ves- 
totered  the  Danube,  (at  Sulina,)  and  that  1,380  left  it;  conseouently 
iQmber  was  greater  than  in  1851.  The  value  of  the  cargoes  of  1851 
lot  given,  but  comparatively  with  those  of  1860,  the  quantity  of  grain 
greater  by  900,000  tchetwarts  ;  the  Indian  corn  and  rye  figure  largely 
3  Dote,  the  former  being  mostly  exported  from  Galatz  and  Ibraila,  whilst 
Kports  firom  the  ports  of  Ismail  and  Reuni  form  only  one-fiflh  of  the 
)  quantity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  whilst  during  the  past  year 
I)  the  exportation  of  grain  from  Odessa,  in  South  Russia,  has  been  less 
in  1850,  that  of  the  ports  of  the  Danube  and  of  the  two  principalities 
allachia  and  Moldavia,  as  well  as  of  Bessarabia,  has  been  greater  in 
than  in  1850,  which  is  readily  seen  by  the  number  of  the  vessels  be- 
!mo8t  double. 

terminating  the  present  report  of  the  trade  of  one  of  the  greatest  riv- 
Europe — indeed,  of  the  world — it  may  not  be  wholly  without  utility 
I  a  price  current,  of  a  recent  date,  of  grain  at  Constantinople,  where 
ices  of  the  grains  do  not  differ  much  from  those  of  the  ports  of  the 
)e.  Under  date  of  May  14,  1852,  the  "Journal  de  Constantinople '^ 
hes  the  following : — 


a 

m 
u 
u 


(htfd)  of  Azof,  the  kilat  of  65  lbs piastres  20^  to  21 

Bessarabia 20^  21 

Roowdy 18  ]8i 

Galatz. 19  19i 

Odessa 20  20^ 

(•oft)        Ibrail 16  16 

«            Galata. 18  ISJ^ 

•           Roowdy 17^  18 

oorn  of  Roowdy 12^  12^ 

ooni  of  Bessarabia 18  18^ 

oorn  of  Ibraila 12  12^ 

eom  of  Galatz. 18  18^ 

of  Ibraila 9i  9f 

the  Crimea 11^  12 

6i  7 

Turkish  government  sustains  the  exchange  on  London  at  piastres  110 
I  the  free  exchange  is  much  greater,  say  piastres  116  in  specie,  and 
•  120  in  the  Sultanas  paper  currency,  called  Cai'm^hs.  The  piastre  is 
ill  specie  about  4^  cents,  and  in  Cai'mdhs  3  per  cent  more.    J.  p.  b. 


• 
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810  Commereial  CiHet  and  Totnu  of  tht  VhitM  SUOet  : 


Art.  III.— COMMERCIAL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

NUMBER   XXXIII. 

NEW  YORK.— PAfiT  IL 

POPULATION ABSOLUTE  PROGRESS. 

The  amount  of  the  population  of  New  York  at  various  intervals  since  itA 
foundation,  as  furnished  by  the  estimates  and  enumerations  of  the  earlier 

Seriod,  and  later  by  the  official  returns  of  the  census,  periodically  taken  ua- 
er  the  authority  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States — ^the  numerical  ia- 
crease  l)etweeu  the  consecutive  periods — with  the  actual  ratio  for  such  times, 
and  the  iX>rresponding  ratio  for  decennial  terms,  where  the  interval  b  naord 
or  less  than  ten  years — are  embraced  in  the  following  statement: — 

Numerical  BaUo  of  Decenniil 

Yean.  Popalation.  iDcrease.  increase.  ratio. 

1666 1,000              .... 

1678 2,500  1,600  150.0  88.2 

1696 4,802  1,802  72.0  81.8 

1731 8,628  4,826  100.6  28.8 

1766 10,881  1,768  20.8  8.1 

1773 21,876  11,496  188.2  78.4 

1776,  estimated 26,000  4,000  20.0  66.6 

1786 28,614  2,400  dec.     10.0  10.0 

1790 83,181  9,617  40.8  100.8 

1800 60,489  27.868  83.6  82.6 

1805 75,770  16,2«1  26.8  50.6 

1810 96,873  20,603  27.2  54.4 

1814 92,448  8,926  dec      4.1  10.2 

1816 100,619  8,171  8.8  44.0 

1820 128,706  23,087  28.0  68.0 

1826 166,086  42,880  84.2  68.4 

1830 202.589  86,608  22.0  44.0 

1836 270.089  67,500  33  8  66.6 

1840 812,710  42,621  16.8  81.6 

1846 871,223  68,618  18.7  87  4 

1850 516,646  144,322  89.0  78.0 

The  averaj^e  ratio,  according  to  this  table,  for  each  decennial  period 
1650  to  1850  is  about  40  per  cent.     The  progr^^ss  has  been  steadily  ahea. 
throughout,  except  in  two  instances,  occurring  when  the  United  States 
at  war  with  Great  Britain.     Several  unfavorable  causes,  of  very  potent! 
influence,  have  also  tended  to  check  the  ratio  of  other  periods.     The  grow 
of  the  period  1G73-96  must  have  been  limited  very  sensibly  by  the  Fren< 
and  Indian   War  of  1089-97;  and    that  of  the  interval   1731-56,  w 
there  was  the  least  ratio  in  any  period  of  actual  advance,  was  in  like  man 
ner  affected  by  the  mortality  and  ahirm  consequent  on  the  yellow  fever  i 
1741-2,  the  Negro  panic  of  the  same  years,  the  great  fire  of  1741,  th< 
second  French  War,  of  1744-48,  and  the  commencement  of  the  third,  i 
1754.     The  growth  of  New  York  at  this  period  wjis  probably  soraewlui 
retarded,  also,  by  the  advance  of  the  other  colonies,  which  were  drawing  i 
enlarged  i)roportion  of  the  European  emigration.     Boston  and  Philadelph:' 
the  latter  j)reviously  behind  New  York,  were  now  both  ahead  of  her, 
growing  faster.     If  we  had  stiitements  of  the  population  at  regular  an^ 
rery  brief  intervals  for  the  century  preceding  the  Revolution,  there  would 
undoubtedly  be  seen  one  or  two  cases  of  actual  decline,  but  only  in  period0^ 
of  very  short  duration ;  probably,  as  afterwards,  in  none  of  so  much  aa  ten  ^ 
and  perhaps  not  in  any  of  above  ^yq  years'  length. 
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le  tablet  whidi  follow,  we  hare  estimated  the  population  of  the  city 
qveonial  periods  daring  the  time  embraced  in  the  table  preceding, 
>n  the  ratios  respectively  attached  to  the  periods  therein  designated. 
ires  are  so  arranged  as  to  present  also  a  distinct  view  of  the  decen- 
iods.  In  the  succeeding  tables,  the  progress  by  consecutive  quarter, 
i  entire  centuries  is  also  given,  and  a  view  of  like  periods  calculated 
9  successive  decennial  intervals.  Also,  a  comparative  exhibit  of  the 
English,  and  American  periods,  and  of  the  periods  preceding  and 
Dg  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States : — 


DECKKMIAL  AND  QUINQDENIOAL  PZRIOO& 

Yeara. 

1760 

1766 


PoputattoD. 
1,850 


2,260 

Ksoo 


4,800 

6,666 
7,266 
8,466 
V,ib6 
9,856 


OOKSECiniTI. 

IncreiM. 

)0.  2,150 

86.  3,200 

»0.  1.860 

r6.  15,000 

K).  85,500 

>6.  196,597 

SO.  849,459 


1,800 
2,660 
3,460 
4»226 
6,400 
6,660 
8,000 
8,900 
9,600 
10,800 


Populatioii. 
18,000 


1770 

1776. 

1780 

1786. 

1790 

1796. 

1800 

1806. 

1810 

1816. 

1820 

1825. 

1880 

1885. 

1840 

1846. 

1860 


19,800 
'  '25,666 

'  Vs'isi 

'  60,489 
*  '96,878 
128,766 
Vo2,589 
Vl2,7l6 
616*646 


16,600 

25,000 

22,000 

46,800 

76.7'?0 

90,000 

166,086 

270,089 

871,228 


QUABTHa  CEMTuam. 


Centennial 
Ratio.  eqaivalX 
81    824 


67 
28 
152 
142 
176 
210 


rage  ratio 118 

DKHTElOflALLT  PEOdaESSIYE. 


268 
92 
608 
568 
700 
840 

462 


)6. 

)0. 
)5. 
>0. 
36. 
10. 
16. 
20. 
26. 
BO. 
S5. 
«0. 
40. 


2.100 
2,000 
2,000 
2,150 
2.360 
2.660 
2,850 
8,000 
8,200 
8,000 
2,900 
2,600 
2,400 


166 
111 
88 
81 
77 
74 
75 
71 
67 
56 
48 
88 
88 


624 
444 
852 
824 
808 
296 
800 
284 
268 
222 
192 
152 
182 


QUDTQUKinaALLT  PBOOBEBSIYF. 


Periods. 
1726-1760. 
1780-1766. 
1786-1760. 
1740-1766. 
1746-1770. 
1760-1776. 
1756-1780. 
1760-1786. 
1765-1790. 
1770-1796. 
1775-1800. 
1780-1806. 
1786-1810. 
1790-1816. 
1796-1820. 
1800-1826- 
1806-1880. 
1810-1886. 
1816-1840. 
1820-1846. 
1826-1850. 


loereaie. 

1,850 

1,900 

4,100 

7,800 

10,200 

16,000 

16,000 

9,0Q0 

16,600 

27,000 

85,600 

60,700 

74,400 

67,000 

77,000 

105,597 

126,819 

178,716 

229,700 

247,617 

849,469 


Centennial 
Ratio.  equiTal^. 
28  92 


28 

46 

80 

106 

162 

146 

69 

100 

142 

142 

208 


92 
184 
820 
426 
608 
680 
277 
401 
668 
668 
812 


848  1,892 
178    698 


164 
176 
167 
180 
247 
200 
210 


Average  ratio,  •  •  •  •   120 


668 

700 
668 
720 
992 
800 
840 

480 
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Commercial  Cities  a$td  TawM  of  the  Uniied  Statee: 


JBALF  OtMTVRUOL 


V 


PeriodR. 
1660-1700. 
1700-1750. 
1760-1800. 
1800-1860. 


COMSICUnVK. 

iDcrea^. 

8.800 

6,050 

60,700 

456,056 


DKGENIIIALLY  P&OG&IiBiyB. 


Centrnnlal ! 
Rntio.  equival't. 
880         760      1 

106      210    ; 

615      1.030      ' 
762      1,604      I 


Average  ratio 438        876 

DECENNIALLY  PROGBESSITS. 


1650-1700. 
1660-1710. 
1670-1720. 
1680-1730. 
1690-1740. 


8.800  880 

4,0o0  840 

4.V*50  220 

6,350  110 

6,850  141 


OONSECUnVE. 


760 
690 
440 
220 
282 


Periods. 
1700-1760. 
1710-1760. 
1720-1770. 
1780-1780. 
1740-1790. 
1750-1800. 
1760-1810. 
1770-1820. 
1780-1830. 
1790-1840. 
1800-1850. 


loereoKe. 

6,050 

7,000 

12,600 

16,600 

24,000 

60.700 

88,4t)0 

104,000 

177.600 

279.679 

465,066 


lUtio.  equiTart 


105 
116 
176 
198 
262 
615 
C42 
630 
710 
843 
752 


110 

282 

S50 

S96 

524 

1,030 

1.28S 

1,060 

1,420 

1,S89 

U04 


Average  ratio 878       766 


CBNruaiRF. 


Period  lu 
1860-1760 

1760-1860 


Incrcnse. 
9,000 

606,700 


Average  ratio 

DECENNIALLY  PBOORESSIVE. 


1660-1750 
1660-1760 
1670-1770 
1680-1780 


9,000 
11,650 
17,500 
22,000 


Ratio. 
900 

6.134 
8,016 


900 
863 
780 
721 


DECENNIALLY  PBOGRKSSrVE. 


Periode. 
1690-1790 
1700-1800 
1710-1810 
1720-1820 
1730-1830 
1740-1840 
1760-1850 


Increftie. 

29,800 

65,700 

90,400 

116,500 

194.000 

808,500 

605,700 


Average  ratia. 


DUTCH,  ENGLISH,  AND  AMERICAN  PXEIOD0. 


Dut<^h  .  .  . 
English  . . 
American 


P;)riodfl. 
1613-1664 
1664-1786 
1786-1850 


Population 

at  close.  Increaae.  Ratio. 

1,700  1,700  

23,614  22,000  1,800 

515,546  491,981  2,088 


BEVORE  AND  AFTER  THE  UNITED  STATES  CON8TITUTIOK. 


Before, 
After. 


Periods. 
1618-1790 
1790-1850 


Population 
at  clone. 

88,131 
616,646 


Increaie. 
83,181 
482,414 


Ratio. 


DeenaUl 

equirateP^ 

« • .  • 
1,000 
8,411 


Oentnai^ 
equivato^ 


1,466         2,427 

The  division  into  doconnial  periods,  it  will  be  observed,  has  the  effect  U^ 
obliti-rate  tliL*  im*{Tularities  exi.-ting  in  the  first  table,  so  that  a  coDstant  tA^ 
vance  in  the  p^imlation  is  apparent  throughout.  It  is  certain  that  there  ha0 
been  no  period  of  ten  years'  length,  since  the  year  1750,  in  which  the  result 
of  population  has  not  l)een /(^rzrarc/.  The  decennial  and  quinquennial  peri^ 
odsgivc  us  also  a  better  idea  of  the  slowness  of  tlie  progress  made  iu  pop* 
Illation  previous  to  that  time,  as  compared  with  the  movement  subsequent' 
ly.  The  lar;^est  increment  is  in  the  la.^t  period  of  each  kind,  but  it  has  notf 
in  all,  the  largest  proportionate  ratio — the  jwriods  of  largest  and  emallesi 
ratio,  (or  largest  ratio  of  loss,)  were  as  follows : — 


Qninqucnnial,  (^ince  first  U. 
S.  census,)  1790-1795... 


Higli^at.  Low*8t. 
41.0 


Quart'rceni'ry.  1786-1810 
1726-1750, 


HlgbVit. 
848.0 


23.0 


1810-1815  (loss) 66.0' Half  century..  1800-1 850     762.0 

Decennial,  do.l  7  90-1 800...     82.6  I  1700-1760 106i) 

1810-1820 28.4  Century 1760-1860  6,134.0 

I  1680-1780 12U) 


•  • 
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PROGRESS  OF  THB  WARDS SECTIONS. 

?iDp 

table  exhibits  tbe 

advance  of 

population  in  the  &ev6ral 

ecity 

sipce  1825 

• 

18«. 

1S30. 

1835. 

1810. 

1815. 

1850. 

0,929 

11,831 

10,380 

10,629 

12,280 

19,764 

1  •  •  •  • 

9,816 

8,202 

7,649 

6,894 

6,962 

^56 
li](S65 

•  •  •  •  • 

10.201 

9,699 

10,884 

11,681 

11,900 

12,210 

12.706 

16,439 

16,770 

21,000 

23,260 

*  •  •  •  • 

16,098 

17,722 

19,496 

19.169 

20,862 

22,668 

(  •  •  •  • 

20,061 

18.670 

16,827 

17,198 

19.848 

24,699 

*  •  •  •  • 

14,192 

16,878 

21,481 

22,982 

25,602 

32,690 

» •  •  «  • 

24,286 

20.729 

28.670 

29,078 

80,846 

34,612 

•  •  •  •  • 

10,966 

22.810 

20,618 

24,796 

80,907 

40,667 

*  •  •  •  • 

23,982 

16.438 

20.926 

29,026 

20.993 

28,816 

'  •  •  •  • 

7,344 

14,916 

26,846 

17,062 

27,269 

48,768 

'  •  •  •  • 

7,988 

11.808 

24.487 

11,662 

13,878 

10.461 

12,698 

17,180 

18,617 

22,411 

28,246 

14,288 

17,306 

20,285 

21,103 

16,196 
21564 

18,202 

17,765 

19,482 

22,278 

40,887 

52.88S 

18,619 

27,147 

48,768 

81,546 

18,466 

..•.       166,086      202,689      270,089      812,710      871,223      615,645 

exhibits  tbe  progress  of  the  up-tovm  movement,  much  the 
on  of  the  increase,  at  eai:h  consu.s,  with  an  increasing  incrc^ment, 
b  section.  In  the  Second  Ward,  it  will  be  seen,  Uiere  has  boon 
ling  off  from  1825  ;  and  the  Third  stands  at  almost  the  J^ame 
that  period.  This  is  the  result  of  the  increase  of  busincRs  in 
es,  requiring  additional  room.  The  great  increase,  of  the  First 
sed  only  by  its  btcomin;]^,  within  a  few  years,  in  one  part  of  it, 
)Oor  emigrant^.  Although  the  numbers  in  this  ward  may  not 
rithin  a  given  period,  than  in  other  wards,  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
having  a  Jijced  population,  ns  the  emigrants  are  continually 
.  it,  new  forces  being  always  at  hand  to  fill  the  places  of  the  re- 
The  increase  of  the  Fourth  Ward  has  been  mainly  of  emigrants, 
Another  class,  being  mostly  all  mechanics  in  well-paid  emjiloy- 
I  comparison  of  the  increase  of  several  of  the  lower  wards  With 
le  city,  is  as  follows : — 

\m.       18S0.       18}S.       1840.       1845.      18S0. 

76,809      73.129      79.574      80,781       91,497     107,899 

89,277     128,460     190.615     281,979     279,426    408,066 

ittofcity..       12,472       56,331     110,741     151,248     187,929     300,657 

:,XIV...     101.094     108,146     126,450     180,089     143,746     167.207 
...« 64,994       94,448     144,639     182,781     227,477     848,248 

»wer 36,100   13,703   

^ptr 19,189   52.692   83,781  181,041 

rd  WR8  token  from  the  lotb,  and  the  Hth  from  the  6th  and  8th  warde  fn  1836 ;  the 
I  Id  1832:  tbe  IGth  from  the  ii^tb,  1836;  the  17th  from  the  11th,  ld37:  the  IStti 
M ;  the  l9ih  from  the  l:2Ui. 
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Wants.                           182i      1810.      ISlfi.      1840.       184i.  1 

LtoVIII^XIV 115,286     124,019     146.031     168,021     169.248  W 

Rest  of  wards 50,800      78.570     128,168     159.689    201.976  11 


.a...  .... 


Excess,  lower 64,486      45,449        2,878 

Excess,  upper 6,668  82,723  11 

LtoVIII..X.,XIIL.XrV.    139,218     153,056     184.987  200,564  212,662  II 

Rest  of  wards 26,868      49.584      85,102  112,146  158,671  K 


Excess,  lower 112,350     103,821       99,886       88,418      54,081     . 

Xijkces^  upper «•....       ••••*•       ......       ......       ......       •••••• 

The  division  formed  by  taking  separately  the  first  six  wards  is  OB : 
nearly  formed  by  Catharine  and  Canal  streets.  The  statement  of  W8 
to  VI.,  VIII.,  and  XIV.,  against  the  rest  of  the  city,  shows  the  popd 
at  Uic  several  timt-s,  below  and  above  a  line  formed  by  Catharino-stree 
Bowery,  Houston  and  Ilammersley  streets.  The  next  statement  sho« 
population  below  and  above  the  line  of  Grand,  Division,  Bowery,  Hoi 
and  llainmersloy.  The  last  division  is  that  formed  by  the  line  of  Bi 
ton.  Bowery,  Houston,  an(J  ILimmersley.  The  distance  from  the  R 
to  Canal-street  is  about  one  mile-and-a-quarter,  and  to  Houston-strec 
mile-and-three-quarters.  The  average  width  below  Canal-street  cam 
Qver  a  mile,  and  below  Houston  it  is  about  a  mile-and-a-halt  The  fir 
wards  contained,  in  1825,  near  one-half  the  population  of  the  city- 
they  have  only  one-fifth  the  whole  number.  The  second  division,  i 
contained  two-thirds  in  1825,  has  not  less  than  one-third  the  whole  pc 
tion.  Alx)ve  Rivington  and  Houston  in  1825,  there  were  oi>ly  2C 
about  one-sixth  the  population — now  ten  times  that  number,  and  mow 
half  the  city  live  above  that  line.  The  following  statement  shows  tl 
crease  above  the  line  of  Fourteenth-street  smce  1825  : — 

wanis.  mi       1830.         mi       1840.         184i. 

XII 7,938         11,808        24,487        11.662         18.878 

XVI 22,278        40,887 

XVIII 

^J^l"'^  ...•.«•*..  •«..  •«...  •«..*  ...a.  •■■.. 


Above  14th-8t.         7,938        11,808        24,487        88,926        68,715        1 

iDcrcase 8,870         12,629  9.488         19,790 

Do.  of  city 86,503         67,500        42,621         58,518        1 

The  following  gives  a  view  of  the  progressive  population  of  the  e 
and  western  heclions  of  the  city,  excepting  the  narrow  district  below '. 
ty-street,  which,  being  cut  off  at  that  point  by  a  crosswise  line  into  a 
ward,  (the  First,)  we  are  unable  to  divide.  The  balance,  from  its  di' 
would  be  in  favor  of  the  western  section.  The  wards  embraced  in  th 
culation  are  the  3d,  5tli,  6th,  8th,  0th,  14th,  and  15th  iu  the  westei 
tion,  and  the  2d,  4th,  7th,  lOtli,  11th,  Idth,  and  l7th  in  the  eastern 
line  of  division  being  along  Broadway,  Chatham,  and  the  Bowery : — 

IS25.       1830.         1S15.  1810.  1S45. 

Western  section.       80,690       98,718         125,902         139,796         168.898        1 
Eastern  eectioD.       66,993       80,731         109,370         128,860         141,812        S 


Exc.  of  western.      13,608       17,987          16,582          11,486          1S,6SI 
Exc.  of  eastern 


.'J 
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OOHPABISON  WITH  OTHBR  OITIES  OF  UNITED  STATES. 

m  and  Philadelphia  both  at  a  former  period  exceeded  New  York  in 
>unt  of  population.  The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of 
gK8s  of  the  three  together  with  that  of  Baltimore,  the  four  oldest, 
as  the  four  largest  cities  of  the  Union — from  the  earhest  periods, 
iomparison  of  New  York  with  the  other  three  united  : — 

New  York's 
_  _  per  cent  of 

Boston. 
4,500 
T,000 


ib^t. 
ib't. 


New  York.  Philadelphia. 
8,000  


BsKlmort.     Three  eiUei.    the  three. 


ib*t. 
•  •  •  • 
ibt. 
. .  •  • 
ib't. 


8,800 

4,802 

4,800 

8,628 

9,800 

10,381 

18,000 

21,876 


7,686 


28,784 


•  •  •  • 


23.614 

88,131 

60,489 

96.373 

128,706 

202,689 

812,710 

515»545 


6.700 
18,000 
16,781 

•  •    •  •  •  • 

16,620 
'2,719 

Vo'ooo 


42,620 
81,006 
111,210 
137,097 
188,961 
268,037 
408,816 


18,608 
26,614 
46,465 
62,738 
80,620 
102,613 
189,048 


74,061 
181,816 
192,916 
243,133 
330,973 
453,938 
784,784 


44.7 
46.9 
60.0 
61.0 
61.2 
68.9 
70.2 


18,088 
24,297 
86,250 
48,298 
61,392 
93,383 
138,788 

comparison  of  Now  York  with  all  the  othor  towns  and  cities  of  the 
States  containing  above  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  years  1820, 
1840,  and  1850,  is  presented  in  the  following  statement: — 

1880.  18S0.  1840.  1850. 

bove  10,000 848,876  692,764  1,017,227  2,316^11 

uding  Boston,  Philadel- 

nd  Baltimore 123,016  289,310  616,951  1,681,877 

rii 123,706  202,689  812,710  616,646 

x)wn»  and  cities  embraced  in  this  statement,  besides  the  four  chief 
ere,  in  1 820,  ei^ht ;  namely,  Portland,  Salem,  Providence,  Albany, 
•g,  Richmond,  Washington,  and  New  Orleans.     In  1830,  there  were 

in  1840,  twenty-seven;  in  1850,  sixty-five. 
ove  10,000  in  1840  were — 

Philadelphia. 

Albany. 

Rochester. 

Troy. 

Buflblo. 

Utica. 

Xewark. 

Pittsburg. 

Richmond. 

Petersburg. 

if  comparison,  aggregately,  with  New  York,  for  four  decennial  peri- 
ls follows : — 


ML 

land. 
elL 


r  Bedford. 

rleittoD. 

ngiield. 

ridcnce. 

r  Haycd. 

)kljo. 


I 


I 


All  the  towns  and 


Baltimore. 

Norfolk. 

Charleston. 

Savannah. 

Mobile. 

New  Orleans. 

Louisville. 

St  Loais. 

Cincinnati. 

Washington. 


BdiDg  Boston,  Philadel- 

ind  Baltimore 

rk 


1S20. 

670.110 

826.817 
128,706 


1810. 

878,800 

647,827 
202,689 


1840. 
1,829,987 

876,004 
812,710 


1830. 
1,796,268 

1,061,622 
616,646 


rJ 


t 
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By  whicli  it  will  be  seen  that  over  the  combined  inereaM  of  tl: 
towns,  New  York  has  advanced  from  about  30  to  near  50  per  cent 
population. 

In  the  following  statement  is  given  the  comparison  of  New  York 
the  towns  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Union  above  10,000. 

Maryland  and  the  Distaict  of  Columbia  are  assigned  to  the  south 
section,  Alabama  is  mado  a  south-western,  and  Missouri  a  north- 
State — this  being  the  most  natural  division.  The  towns  above  ten  tl 
equal  New  York  in  no  instance  in  any  other  section  than  the  middk 

1S20.  1810.  1840. 

Now  England 66,411  114,842  216.166 

Middle  States 141,955  251,602  394,818 

SoutkEu0tera  States 99.585  145,201  184.997 

•>    Southwestern  States. 27,178  56,278  186,075 

'     Korth  Western  States 24,831  86,171 

Pacific  Region .....            

New  York  City 128,706  202,589  812,710 

We  next  give  a  comparison  of  New  York  with  all  the  towns  in  t 
ted  St^ites  of  between  2,000  and  10,000  inhabitants,  in  1840,  and 
the  town  population  of  the  United  States,  in  places  of  above  2,00< 
same  period : — 

POPULATION  OF  TOWNS. 

Between  2,000  and  10,000.  Abore  9^ 

N«w  England 147  towns.        674,767  156  towns. 

Middle  States 60     "  198,587  69      " 

South-Eaatem  States 21      "  98,982  28     ** 

Southwestern  States. 12     "  41,752  16     ** 

North  Western  States. 20     «  87,502  21      " 

New  York 

From  which  it  appear?  that  the  whole  town  population  of  New  1 
was  only  about  double  the  population  of  the  city  of  New  York ; 
the  Mid'lle  States  treble,  and  that  of  the  whole  six  South-western 
North- Western  States  only  equal. 

In  the  comparison  here  m.ido  of  New  York  witli  other  cities  of  I 
ted  States,  we  have  included  only  the  population  actually  rosiden 
her  limits,  while  for  Phihulelphia  the  amount  stated  includes  the  gn 
ulation  of  h(*r  suburbs.  Tho  cities  and  villages  immediately  aroo 
York  may  as  fairlv  ha  considered  portions  of  herself,  as  the  suburl 
ulation  of  Philadelphia,  or  of  any  other  city,  may  be  included  in  \U 
The  connections  with  these  places  by  steamboat  is  so  complete,  and  t 
munication  so  constant  and  great,  that  the  rivers  and  bay  seem  aa 
afford  any  sej)anition.  Estimating  these  appendages  New  York  hai 
ulation  of  not  less  than  650,000. 

COMPARISON  WITH  STATES. 

Tliere  were,  in  1790,  sixteen  States,  all  of  them  exceeding  the 
New  York  in  population.  The  State  to  which  the  latter  approached 
was  Tennessee,  which  had  35,791,  New  York  having  33,181.  Of 
State,  excepting  Delaware,  which  had  59,090,  did  it  reach  the  prop 
one-half.  The  comparative  progress  of  the  city  and  the  Stales  ii 
the  statements  following ; — 
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T«a 

New  York  city. 

Uaine. 

New  Hampshire. 

N.  York  State. 

Delaware. 

Ohio. 

WW.... 

88,131 

96,540 

141,899 

840.120 

69,096 

1800.... 

60,4S9 

161,719 

188,762 

686,766 

64,278 

46,865 

1810.... 

96,878 

228,706 

214,860 

969,049 

72.614 

280,760 

mo.... 

128,706 

298.886 

244,161 

1.872.812 

72,749 

681,434 

18W.... 

202,689 

899,466 

268,828 

1,918.608 

76,748 

937,903 

1840.... 

812,710 

601,798 

284,674 

2,428,921 

78,085 

1,619,467 

18W.... 

516,646 

683,188 

817,964 

8,097,894 

91,686 

1,980,408 

At  present,  New  York  exceeds  fourteen  of  the  States ;  namely,  New 
HuDMhire,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Illiode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Call- 
fcrnit;  and  if  we  refer  only  to  white  population,  we  may  add  ^s^  other 
Stiles,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mis.sissippi,  and 
It  the  present  time,  no  doubt  (two  years  since  the  census  of  1850)  North 
Cwolinaand  Mi-ssouri — or  21  out  of  the  31  States — only  ten  Stateis  exceed- 
ing New  York  city  in  white  population.  Of  the  white  population  of  the 
Mttaller  of  these  States,  New  York  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  following 
ownbinations  : — 

AitiDsafl. 1 26.07 1  |  Arkansas. 126,07 1 

Delaware. 71,888  :  Delaware 71,888 

Horida 47.120  i  Florida 47,120 

TciM 188,131  ,  Texas 183,131 

BltodelaUuid 144,012    South  CaroUna 264,271 


Total 622,222 

Loutuua 264,271 

Sooth  Carolina 274,776 


Total 629,046 


Total 682,481 

Delaware 91,686 

Florida 87.401 

Rhode  Island •    147,544 

Iowa 192,214 


Total 618,694 

Hie  incretise  of  population  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union,  in  each 
^nnial  period,  as  compared  to  that  of  New  York  city,  and  in  the  whole 
P^  from  1700  to  1850,  has  been  as  follows  : — 

1790-1800.    1810.       1820.       1810.      1840.      1850.  1790-18J0. 

^«t  York  city.      27,868      86,884      27,888      78,888    110,121     202,797     482,414 

STATU  KZCEEDI2IG  NEW  TOEK's  INC&BA8B. 

jhiiie 66,179  74,986  69.630     101,120      486,648 

^•Hampshire.  41,863      29,801      

^cnnoDt 69,049  63,248  

Jttwchiwetts.  44,628  48,796  61,247  87,121     127,291     256,800     616,782 

pwYork....  246,686  878,198  418,768  646,796    610,818    668,473  2,767,274 

5«wJer>eT...  27,810      82,020      

^"ttttyWaoia  .  167,992  207,726  239,367  278,766     876,800    687,768  1,877,418 

rz**/iaQ(l  ,0  m  •  m  .•■■■•      wO,WO      .*....      ....a.      ••.■«.      •   •■••       •••••• 

Jnjbia 181.892      94,422  90,767  146,026      678,868 

JOttolina....       84,582      77,897  88,829  99,168      

^Oirolma...       96,618      64,624  87,626  

^^kgia. 79,668      90,882  88,664  176,886  174,669    214,607     828,461 

^•hiina 166^10    281,229      771,671 

jNnippi 86,096      289,030     280,904     606,666 

J««nnanA 76,861      136,672      611,974 

J>8Dfiiee« 69,811     156.126  161,086  269,091     147,306      966,834 

Wacky 147,218     186.666  157,806  122,600      909,328 

Jfcfe 186,896  850.674  866,469  681,664    460,941  1,980,408 

S»int 122,658  196,653  842,886     802,650     988,416 

^oh. 42,929  102,264  818,788     876,287     861,470 

^^vjaii,.  ••••      ••••••      ••••••  ••■•••  ••••••  lovfOXo     ••••••      •••••• 
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1790-1800.    1810.       1880.       1810.       18(0.       1150.  IT* 

Missouri 46,741      248,247     298,841    61 

v¥  AOvmiSflU     ••••  ••••••  ••••••  ••••••  ••••••  •••••«  Im  9  ilf  Av«0  • 

New  York  city.      27,858      86,884      27,883      78,883     110,121     202,797    4 

STATES  BELOW  IfSW  TO&K*S  IN0EKA8B. 

XttAlDe  *  ••...••         ••..*•         •..*••         ••.•■•         .....a  Vv«WO  OAfVvv 

N.  Hampshire 80,598      25,167  15,246  88,890  1 

Vermont 18,051      44,888  11,296  22,172  S 

Connecticut...       12,861       11,040       18,160      22,463  12,883  60,818  1 

Rhode  Island..              12        7,909        6,028      14,140  11,681  88,714 

NewJersey 88,606      48,248  52,488  116,249  I 

Delaware 5,177        8,401             75        8,999  1,887  18.450 

Maryland 21,820      26,804      86,690  22,979  113,016  2 

Virginia 28,892  181,864 

K.Carolina. 15,432  116,484  4 

S.Carolina 78,444  13,213  74,109  4 

Jr  JOr](IA  •.••*..  ......  .....a  ...•••  ......  •••.••  ..a... 

^^laoaiua .....       •.•■*.       ......       •....•  ......  ..••••  xOv,v  kw 

Mississippi 81,502      61,178  

Louisiana 62,832  159,563 

J ennes9ce.   •••       ......       ......       ......  ......  ......  k 1 9,4 1 o 

Kentucky 91,911  202,577 

Amiiuua  ......       ......        X v,D40       ......  ..    .*•  .....a  ...... 

Michigan 4,184  22,748  185,887     t 

Jnl^^OUn  ••••••    ••••••    ••••••    ••••••     I  VyOQ  V    ••••••    ••••••    • 

vv  IS^OiJoJU  ••••     ••••••     ••••••     ••••••     ••••••     ••••••     ••••••    V 

XvTTS*  •••••••••  ••••••  ••••••  ••••••  ••••*•  ••••••  X^VyXVatf  X 

Arkansas 16;115       67,186     112,165     t 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that  the  numerical  increase  of  th 
States,  from  1790  to  1800,  was  decidedly  larger  than  that  of  the  c 
New  York — that  of  onlv  four  States  bein^j  less.  In  the  next  decenni 
nod,  1800-10,  the  increase  of  thirteen  was  larger,  and  of  seven  soa 
from  1810  to  1820,  the  increase  of  eighteen  was  larger,  and  six  sm 
in  the  fourth  period,  1820-30,  the  increase  of  thirteen  States  was  1 
and  thirteen  less ;  fifth  period,  1830-1840,  there  were  thirteen  States!] 
a  larger,  and  fourteen  a  smaller  increase ;  and  in  the  sixth  period,  184 
the  increase  of  but  ten  States  equalled  that  of  New  York,  and  ninetai 
behind.  Only  four  States,  (three  beside  New  York,)  Massachusetts, '. 
svlvania,  and  Georgia,  exhibit  in  each  period  from  1790  a  larger  in 
than  New  York  city;  and  of  the  States  admitted  since  that  period, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  have  attained  as  large  increments  of  gain, 
the  other  hand,  six  States — Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  E 
Arkansas,  and  Iowa  have  in  no  one  period  had  an  increase  equal  to  thato 
York.  Maryland,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  have  had  an  equivalent  in 
in  only  one  instance  each,  and  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  Jersey 
bam  a,  and  Louisiana  in  but  two  of  the  six  periods.  In  the  general 
if  Texas  were  counted,  (of  whose  population  we  have  no  statement  b 
1850,)  fifteen  States  have  made  a  larger  increase  in  population  sin 
adoption  of  tlie  government  than  the  city  of  New  York,  and  fiftea 
fallen  behind.     Of  the  "  Old  Thirteen  "  nine  are  in  the  latter  class. 

RATIO  OF  GROWTH  COMPARED  TO  STATES  AND  TO  UNITED  8TATBB» 

The  ratio  of  growth  of  New  York,  as  compared  to  that  of  several  < 
States,  sections,  and  of  the  United  States,  in  the  decennial  periodi 
1790,  have  been  as  follows : — 


■ 

K9W  York. 

91* 

HevToifc 

Craneetr  N.  T* 

Nortb^eat  R^^eat 

United 

city.    Maine. 

ieut.    State.  'Virginia.    Ohio. 

auction,    cectldn. 

states. 

5  . 

..     8S.6     67.1 

6.4    72.6     17.6 

208.1 

86.0 

0.. 

..     69.8    60.7 

4.8    68.4    10.7     408.7 

442.0      100.8 

86.4 

tt.. 

..     28.4    80.4 

6.0    43.1       9.3      162.0 

191.1        76.7 

88.8 

0.. 

..     63.8    83.9 

8.1     39.7     13.7       61.3 

86.4       64.6 

88.2 

0.. 

..     64.8     26.2 

4.1     26.6       2.8       62.0 

101.9        64.8 

82.7 

0.. 

..     64.8     16.1 

19.6     27.6     14.7        80.3 

60.1        47.8 

86.2 

0.. 

.  1,466.0  604.0 

66.0  810.7     90.0  4,266.0 

9,291.0  4,360.0 

491.6 

e 68.9     86.7      7.7    46.6     11.4     142.9      166.9       97.0      84.6 

be  noticed  herein,  that  while  thoAe  States,  which  commenced  with 
igfa  ratio,  have,  in  consequence  of  the  growing  m<^gnitude  of  the 
nrhieh  that  ratio  is  computed,  suflfercd  a  groat  decline  in  that  re- 
5w  York  still  maintains  her  ratio.  So  New  York  is  ccjnstantly  gain- 
i  the  States,  and  is  growing  proportionately  larger  cxaist'intly  toward 
le  United  States.  The  latter  fact  is  made  more  evident  in  the  ful- 
tatement  of  the  per  centage  of  the  popuktiou  of  New  York  at  the 
periods,  and  of  the  United  States  at  corresponding  dates : — 


0.84 
1.14 

1.83 
1.28 


1880 1.68 

1840 1.88 

1860 2.23 


nparing  the  city  of  New  York  with  the  States  of  the  Union,  it  mnj 
'ked  that  the  city  is  not  only  equal  to  several  in  population  and 
>at  is  much  more  powerful,  and  has,  although  possessed  independ- 
municipal  powers  only,  much  greater  elements  of  nationality  than 
them,  even  among  the  more  populous.  She  could  maintain  a  far 
pectable  position  as  an  independent  nation  than  could  al)ove  three 
of  the  States,  singly.  Some  of  the  most  memorable  nations  of  an- 
rere  only  great  cities,  ha\ing  no  couutry  region,  or  but  an  insignifi- 
.  unproductive  patch  of  territory. 

COMPARISOK   TO   FOREIGN   CITIES. 

ttly  cities  of  the  world  which  equal  or  exceed  New  York  in  popula- 
those  here  named  : — 

IN  SUaOFE.  I  IN  ASIA. 

with  auborbe) 2,868,141    Pekin,  (China) 8.000,000 

1,036,000  iSuchon     "        2,000,000 

bmrg 686,000 !  Nankin     **       2,000,000 

lople. 660,000   Canton     «        1,000,000 

Fuchau  Fu,  (China) 600,000 

Miaco,  (Japan) 600,000 

Calcutta,  (Hindoetan) 660,000 

Benares            *"           600,000 

Surat               "           600,000 

rope,  no  other  city  beyond  the  four  named  is  much  above  half  as 
New  York.  Of  the  cities  of  Asia,  the  accounts  are.  in  some  cases, 
)Ocryphal.  The  Orientals  have  never  been  remarkable  for  their  de- 
\  statistical  subjects.  They  would  be  more  Hkely  to  resort  to  imag- 
I  faculty  which  they  are  reputed  to  keep  as  a  worker  of  all  service, 
information  they  might  desire  on  Ihe  matter,  than  to  go  to  the 
r  of  taking  actual  enumerations.  Their  princes  would  be  satisfied 
eaeml  survey  of  their  realmt,  giving  them  an  approximate  idea  of 


\ 


^ 
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the  extent  of  territory  and  density  of  population.  Had  they  full  statii 
information,  few  of  them  would  have  any  idea  of  its  use,  and  therefore  < 
not  be  expected  to  seek  it.  The  population  of  Asiatic  cities  and  com 
is  undoubtedly  overestimated,  yet  it  is  certain  that  Asia  has  the  h 
dties  in  the  world. 

PERIOD    OF   DUPUCATIOK. 

The  population  of  New  York  has  progressively  doubled  upon  itac 
about  the  periods  named  below : — 


Numbers. 

Years. 

Intervals. 

Numbers. 

Tears. 

hM 

515,545  reached  in. 

1850 

8.055  about 

1725 

40; 

257,773  about 

1834 

10  years.    4,027      "     

1692 

81 

128,886      «     

1820 

14     -        2,018      «     

1668 

24 

64,443      "       ... 

1801 

U      " 

1,056      "     

1666 

IS 

82,221      "     

1790 

11      « 

— 

16,110      "     

1765 

25      " 

Average  period. 

8H 

If  we  take  the  period  from  1790,  New  York  has  witliin  that  time  doi 
four  times,  making  the  average  period  fifteen  years.  From  1800,  the 
od  of  duplication  is  once  in  IG^  years.  The  following  is  a  comparison 
the  duplicative  periods  of  other  cities.  Suites,  sections,  and  of  the  Ui 
States.  The  statement  as  to  the  latter  and  all  i>lacea  within  it,  relat 
their  progress  since  1800,  excepting  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  Buffalo 


Years. 

New  York 15 

BoAtou 20| 

Philadelphia 22 

Baltimore 20 

Cincinnati 6f 

New  Orleans 15 

St.  Louis 10 

Brooklyn 9 

Pittsjburg 7tr 

Louisville. 8 


Washington  .... 

Charleston 

Albany 

Buffalo 

New  York  State 

Virginia 

New  England. . . 

North-Weat 

United  States... 
London,  (about). 


Art.  IT.— TEE  BLASTING  Of  BOCKS  UNDER  WATER  WITHOUT  DBIU 

Nbw  York,  AufroKt  18, 1 
Freeman  Hunt,  Esq.,  Editor  Merchantt^  Magaxine^  etc. : — 

Dear  Sir  : — We  take  great  and  sincere  pleasure  in  sending  you  the  following 
monicatiun  relative  to  the  new  method  of  blasting  rocks  under  water  wrraooT  i 
xico,  which  was  invented  by  Mr.  Maillepert,  and  for  about  one  year  has  been  mot 
cessfully  practiced  in  this  country. 

This  communication  will,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  followed  by  another,  relativi  i 

ftmOVAL  OF  BARS   IN    AMD   AT  THE   MOUTH   OF   RIVER8  BT  DRAGGING,  E  method  wU 

many  instances,  has  been  most  successfully  applied  in  Europe,  and  is  destined 
extensively  used  in  this  country. 

We  feel  very  much  gratified  for  the  room  which  you  were  pleased  to  oflfier  i 
these  communications  in  tlie  columns  of  your  highly  estimated  Magasine,  the  um 
which  is  the  very  best  introduction  to  an  intelligent  class  of  readers^ 

When  Mr.  Matllefert  first  presented  his  pbins  for  the  removal  of  thoee  dn^ 


JfctlMV  Modki  under  Water  tciihout  JhiHtHff.  ZM 

n  Hell-Gate^  which  for  ceDtariea  past  had  been  a  terror  to  naTigaton,  be  bad 
pitiatly  to  labmit  to  the  doubts  and  objections  raised  from  all  sides,  and  even  to  the 
hr  Bora  discouraging  ridlicule,  which  some  persona  thought  proper  to  throw  over  hie 
BBitaoipUted  operations. 

A  itroog  conriction  and  a  good  deal  of  energy  upheld,  however,  hia  courage,  and 
cnritd  him  through  a  severe  trial  to  a  complete  triumph. 

A  trip  to  Hell- Gate  on  one  of  the  many  beautiful  steamers  that  are  daily  numbg 
ikna|;h  a  passage  which  bore  its  name  but  too  properly,  will  now  be  sufficient  to  con- 
nmefen  the  most  skeptical 

Tbej  will  not  any  more  find  that  terrible  whirlpool  which  made  them  hold  their 
hiith  in  Budety  and  awe,  until  they  got  safely  out  of  it — none  of  those  foaming  ed- 
fieik  wiiich  it  seemed  impossible  to  avoid.  However  strong  may  have  been  their 
daobto,  they  will  gladly  acknowledge  that  a  wonderful  change  has  taken  place,  that 
if  thcj  had  not  known  Hell-Gate  before,  they  should  not  be  able  to  comprehend  how  it 
noldbe  thus  denominated,  and  that  the  few  and  harmless  eddies  that  yet  remain  seem  to 
be  phoed  there  rather  to  improve  the  scenery,  and  perhaps  with  a  view  of  recalling 
bthe  mind  of  those  who  are  too  quick  in  forgetting  what  Hell-Gate  was  a  year  ago, 
Md  what  it  will  never  be  again.  Hell-Gate  has  lost  its  terrors,  and  may  be  made^dhe 
kit  ind  safest  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  New  York,  if  the  necessary  means  be  found 
to  eootioue  operations  which,  from  the  very  outset,  have  given  such  beautiful  and  im- 
pvtuit  results. 

Ton  will,  in  the  following  communication,  find  a  short  account  of  the  progress  of 
^  operations  in  Hell-Gate  up  to  the  present  day  ;  the  difference  between  Mr.  Maille- 
fafi  method  of  blasting  rocks  under  water,  and  those  hitherto  used ;  what  may  be 
■ficted  from  it ;  its  peculiar  advantages  and  applications  towards  the  improvement 
^  ov  river?,  harbors,  and  maritime  thoroughfares. 

▼«  feel  it  our  duty,  in  submitting  the  following  communication  to  your  readers,  to 
'pikigixe  fbr  the  foreignisms  it  may  contain,  and  which  wo  trust  they  will  kindly  ez- 
Oe,  in  consideration  of  our  sincere  endeavor  to  contribute  our  share  to  the  develop- 
^^  of  the  immense  resources  of  this  great  and  hospitable  country. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  sir,  with  high  and  sincere  respect, 

Your  very  obd't  serv'ts, 

B.  MAILLEFBRT,  {  a„v^.^^,  p«.^««^ 
W.  RAASLOFF,     { otthmarfne  Engineers. 

l^B  blasting  of  rocks  under  water  without  drilling  for  which  Mr.  Maillo- 
^ha  taken  out  a  patent,  datt^d  the  2d  of  March,  1852,  is  an  invention 
*Ufih  is  intimately  connected  with  the  general  de^iire  for  improvements  in 
^^^  harbors,  and  maritime  tliorouglifares.  We  do  not,  however,  intend 
•^^Wj,  that  this  invention  has  bjcn  directly  called  forth  by  that  desire,  for 
•ch  is  not  the  cnse ;  but  we  feel  convinced  that  nothinor  short  of  a  general 
•^  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  such  improvements  could  have  prevailed  upon 
••^te  individuals  to  furnish  the  pecuniary  assistance  which  was  requisite  in 
^r  to  give  a  Mr  trial  to  an  invention,  which,  at  the  outset,  met  with  so 
^y  doubts  and  objections,  and  had  to  encounter  an  almost  general  incre- 

fi%  trial  has  been  most  successful  throughout^  and  has  been  carried  out 
^Ui  extent  which  at  once  secures  to  the  invention  a  prominent  place  among 
^  operations  to  be  u.<ed  f)r  tlwi  improvement  of  our  maritime  highways, 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  and  delays  always  and  unavoidably  at- 
^ding  experiments,  the  most  remarkable  results  have  been  obtained. 

Hie  first  submarine  charge  was  fired  by  Mr.  Maille&rt  on  Pot  Bock,  in 
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Hell-Gftte,  the  19th  of  August,  1851,  and  from  that  daj  the 
have  been  continued  in  that  difficult  and  dangerous  thoron^hhn, 
terrupted  only  during  the  severest  frosty  and  during  Mr.  MailMe 
consequent  upon  an  accident  which  happened  the  26th  of  MMrcfa 

It  will  be  nece^^ary,  for  a  just  appreeiatiun  of  the  magnitude 
derUikiiig,  and  of  the  difficulties  with  which  these  operations  wen 
to  give  a  sliort  description  of  the  character  of  this  thoroughfiu 
dangers  to  navigation  arising  from  the  crookedness  and  narrowi 
channel,  the  violence  of  thn  currents,  and  the  great  number  of  si 
visible  rocks  which  obstruct  it. 

The  very  picturesque  ap|)earance  which  Hell- Gate  bore  in  for 
and  which  it  derived  from  the  whirip  lol  called  the  Pot,  the  nolen 
of  the  water  rushing  through  it,  the  foaming  eddies  indicating  th 
of  the  dangerous  sunken  rocks,  has  inspired  Coo))er  with  some  o 
thrilling  d<  a  -riptionH  of  maritime  scenery  and  diu*ing  soa-adveutui 

A  more  sober  and  business-like  description  than  those  whici: 
American  romancer  has  given  us  in  the  *'lied  Hover,"  and  in  the 
Witch,"  are  to  be  found  in  some  able  and  lucid  reports  from  Lii 
C.  F.  Davis  and  D.  D.  Porter,*  from  which  we  will  give  some  of 
iuent  passages. 

Lieut.  Davis  states  in  his  report  as  follows : — 

**Of  the  sailing  vessels  that  enter  the  Hurl-Gate  passage,  it  is  est 
one  in  fifty  sustjiins  naore  or  le^^s  injury  by  being  forced  by  the  viol 
currents  on  the  rocks  or  shoals ;  and  the  accident  to  the  Oregon,  w. 
proved  fital  to  her  p:issengera,  stiows  that  even  steamboats,  with  a  dm 
thut  keeps  them  under  perfect  control,  and  guided  by  the  most  experi« 
are  not  secure  from  peril. 

"•  Such  an  improvement  in  the  channels  of  Hurl-Crate  as  would  n 
navigable  to  vessels  of  all  classes  under  common  circumstances,  woul 
the  Commerce  of  New  York  a  new  outlet  to  the  se^i-— one  in  a  differe 
fr«»rn  the  h;irbor  channels,  nnd  available  when  those  were  temporaril 
adverse  winds  or  other  causes^ — and  would  therefore  be  a  permanent  a 
resource  both  for  thorn;  vesnels  outward  bound  jind  for  those  retumin 

"  But  a  still  more  serious  consideration  is  that  of  the  mcreased  f 
naval  defense  which  this  improvement  would  afford.  In  the  event  o 
with  a  naval  powH*r,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attempt  in  the  laal 
age  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  to  prey  upon  its  domestic 
will  he  repeated.  The  means  of  resisting  or  preventing  such  hostilft 
drawn  chiefly  from  New  York ;  and  if  the  Hurl-Gate  passage  be  mi 
not  only  our  largest  men-of-war,  but  our  steamboats  of  a  superior  cl 
on  such  occasions,  would  be  armed  for  the  purpose  of  defence,  would 
enabled  to  hasten  to  the  scene  of  danger. 

'*The  ste;\mboats  ire  now  constantly  passing  through  Hurl-Gtite;  li 
culties  of  the  passage  would  to  them  be  seriously  increased  if  they  w 
down  by  a  naval  armament  and  equipped  f(»r  action. 

**  During  the  war  wiih  Great  Britain  mir  frigates  irere  blockaded  ini 
Kew  Y(trky  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  Hurl-Gate  p 
been  <»pf*n.    Commodore  Decatur  ventured  to  cjirry  his  squadron  u 
with  siu-h  risk  that  the  attempt  with  a  frigate  was  only  made  once 
notwithstanding  the  constantly  recurring  necessity. 


•  Rep.,  made  by  Lieut  Com.  C  F.  Davlji,  of  survey  of  HurVGate  channel.  •««  « 
the  t^haintMsr  of  Commerce  or  the  city  of  New  York,  hy  Pnif.  A.  D.  Riicrie«  SapL  U.o. 
*   r**  *;*'*>">«nr  15  1848, aud  report  made  by  LieuL  Com.  D.  D.  Porter,  elc.  oommarii 
A. ».  BMche,  Hunt.  U.  S.  i;.  s*^  lo  Ebeo  Meriam,  for  the  use  of  the  Chamber  of  ~ 
York,  dated  October  30, 184P. 
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"Tlie  removal,  thersfore,  of  the  obstnictiona  to  the  aafe  tiavif^tion  of  Hurl- 
Gtfe,  ifl  recommended  by  a  reji^nrd  to  the  future  naval  defenses  of  the  country. 

"ilie  dangers  in  this  channel  arise  from  the  great  strength  of  the  current,  and 
tiie  namber  and  position  of  the  rocks  and  reefn.  The  strength  of  the  current  is 
neh  th.tt  sailing  vessels  can  only  stem  its  force  or  escape  from  it  by  a  command- 
ing breeze;  but  as  the  main  course  of  the  Hood  tide  keepn  the  middle  of  the 
antem  channel,  it  is  most  secure  for  vessels  which  are  coming  from  the  west- 
viH,  with  the' tide,  to  place  themselves  in  the  center  of  the  stream,  and  follow 
ill  direction.  They  are  thus  carried  through  in  safety.  This  plan,  however,  is 
hsdminsible  for  any  but  small  ves^tiels,  on  account  of  two  rocks,  the  *  Pot,'  and 
the 'Frying  Pan,'  which  lie  in  or  very  near  the  mid-channel,  are  in  the  way  both 

rto  the  eastward  and  westward,  and  have  but  little  water  on  them  at  low 
There  is  also  a  reef  called  Way's  Reef,  which  lies  in  the  course  followed 
by  the  Bteamboats  principally  when  coming  from  the  eastward  against  a  stron? 
flood  It  is  their  custom  to  keep  close  around  Pot  Cove,  and  run  up  under  Ilal- 
fefi  Point :  by  so  doing  they  avoid  the  strength  of  the  flood.  In  this  part  they 
ImI  an  eddy  current  in  their  favor. 

''But  in  the  ebb  the  greatest  danger  arises  from  the  divergence  of  the  current 
it  a  point  marked  (A)  on  the  sketch,  where  the  ebb  tide  branches  off  into  three 
Awtions  to  take  the  course  of  the  three  channels ;  the  main  south  channel,  the 
niddie  channel,  and  the  eastern  chaimel. 

"The  aafe  navigation  depends  here  upon  deciding  sufficiently  soon  at  the  point 
of  separation  which  channel  shall  be  taken  ;  and  the  neglect  to  do  this,  ur  a  loss 
of  control  over  the  vessel  for  any  reason,  frequently  results  in  being  carried  on 
the  Gridiron. 

"When  a  vessel  that  has  attempted  the  eastern  channel  finds  herself  carried 
towards  the  Gridiron,  her  only  chance  for  safety  is  to  run  for  the  middle  channel, 
wirieh  is  narrow,  and  made  precarious  by  the  middle  reef,  the  outer  rock  of  which 
B  the  Negro  Head. 

"The  Gridiron  is,  owing  to  the  strong  set  of  tide  on  it,  the  most  dangerous 
nef  io  the  passage. 

**Tho  reef  known  as  the  *  Bread  and  Cheese,'  on  the  eastern  end  of  Blackwell's 
Uand,  is  aUo  very  dangerous.  Vessels  are  liable  to  go  on  it  on  the  flood  when 
it  it  covered,  bv  getting  into  the  eddy  near  it,  with  a  light  wind.  The  chief  dan- 
IV  is  on  the  ebb,  and  from  the  same  cause  as  that  which  makes  the  Gridiron 
«ngeroa.s  «•  c.,  the  strong  set  of  tide  in  that  direction."  *  *  *  ^ew  York 
itiakipal  Gazette^  p.  886. 

I«ut  Porter  states  as  follows  : — 

'It  was  my  intention  to  have  made  you  a  full  report  on  the  subject,  but  a  copy 
of  the  report  of  Lieut.  Charles  II.  Davis,  on  Hell-Gate,  was  sent  to  me  to-day, 
*in1  I  find  it  »o  full  ;ind  correct  in  all  its  details,  that  I  could  say  bnt  little  more 
*ithont  incurring  the  charge  of  plagiarism ;  in  fact,  the  opinions  expressed  by 
^ot.  Davis,  coincide  with  those  1  had  formed  previons  to  reading  his  report,  and 
jfooly  remains  for  me  to  point  out  the  dangers  I  have  noticed  while  surveying 
"fe,  and  which  have  escaped  his  attention.  I  have  also  had  a  better  opportunity 
^  neaRuring  tlie  size  and  shape  of  the  rocks  than  ho  hod,  and  herewith  give  a 
**cription  of  them. 

"The  first  in  order,  and  the  principal  obstruction  in  Hell-Gate,  is  *Pot  Rock,' 
*•  which  I  found  eiglit  feet  of  water  at  the  lowest  tides.    •    ♦    ♦ 

**  At  h.ilf  titles  the  depth  of  water  does  not  increase  on  '  Pot  Rock,'  as  there  is 
f^  least  a  fall  of  four  feet,  and  a  vessel  drawing  over  eight  feet  must  strike  upon  it 
^  A  full  rigged  brig  struck  it  three  days  since,  and  went  down  with  a  valuable 
^V|i>  on  board.  This  obstruction  once  removed,  Hell-Gate  would  be  less  dan- 
ff^im  by  <iiie-half,  and  the  eddies,  which  are  now  the  cause  of  half  the  difficul- 
1^ would,  in  a  measure,  disappear.    *    *    * 

^  ^ There  is  a  dangerous  rock,  called  '  Bald-headed  Billy,'  fifteen  yards  from  Hat^ 
y^Dock,  which  is  dry  at  low  w.iter,  and  *  brings  up'  a  number  of  vessels  at 
^  water.  Three  vessels  struck  upon  this  rock  while  I  was  at  Hell-Gate :  one 
*e  got  otf  with  some  diflieulty ;  another  lest  bowsprit,  anchors,  and  chsiiA.  "^  "^  * 
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<*  Opposite  'Gibb'8  Point,'  and  within  (iay  yards  of  Blackweirs  Iskiiid,  i^  i 
large  rock,  which  I  have  called  ^  BlaekweirA  Rock.'  The  carreut  sets  diredly 
upon  it  with  the  flood  tide,  and  it  is  a  most  dan<^crous  ob^itructioiL  It  is  six  fat 
out  of  water  at  low  tide,  and  could  be  removed  at  small  expense. 

^The  *  Frying  Pan'  rock  is  a  ledge  running  nortli  and  south,  and  is  a  part  «f 
the  chain  of  rocks  which  which  runs  from  *  Hog's  Bnck '  to  '  Hallet's  PoioL 
This  rock  removed,  vessels  would  always  drift  through  the  main  ship  chanoeL 
The  difficulties  of  removing  it  would  be  much  greater  than  any  other  rock  in  ths 
Gate,  as  it  is  so  difficult  to  hit  upon  it 

**  There  is  a  small  rock,  though  a  very  dangerous  one,  to  the  aouthward  of 
Woolsey's  Bath-House.  It  extends  about  fifty  yards  out  into  the  channel,  mi 
is  connected  with  the  shore  line  at  low  water.    *    *    * 

^  In  a  place  where  the  interests  of  so  many  are  at  stake,  the  want  of  attentin 
to  the  navigation  of  Hell-Gate  appears  like  culpable  neglect.  No  one  can  ion 
an  idea  of  the  number  of  vessels  that  go  on  shore  during  the  coarse  of  a  month; 
eighteen  went  on  shore  during  the  period  I  was  occupied  there,  (two  monthii) 
and  many  of  them  were  very  much  injured.  I  am  convinced  that  if  proper  dnh- 
ures  were  taken  to  protect  the  commercial  interests  of  this  great  city,  by  blailiif 
the  rocks  mentioned  above,  and  docking  it  as  proposed  by  Lieut  Davis,  not  oh 
vessel  would  be  lost  in  five  years."  *  *  *  N.  Y.  Municipal  GaieUifff' 
886,  887. 

It  will  easily  be  understood  that  the  operations  in  a  thoroughfare  like  the 
one  described,  and  through  which  more  than  three  hundred  vessels  hare 
been  passing  in  a  single  day,  were  attended  with  various  and  peculiar  diffi- 
culties, which  hardly  could  be  found  in  any  other  locality. 

Pot  Rock,  the  most  dangerous  of  the  sunken  rocks,  rose  in  the  middle  of 
the  channel,  from  a  depth  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet,  to  within  eight  feet 
below  the  surface  (at  mean  low  water).  It  was  formed  as  a  ledge,  stretch- 
ing across  the  Gate  so  as  to  present  its  broad  side  to  the  current ;  the  veit- 
ern  slope  rose  pretty  graduidly,  but  the  eastern  side  was  steep,  and  even 
overhanging.  At  a  depth  of  twenty-four  feet  below  the  surface,  this  form- 
idable rock  had  a  length  of  about  two  hundred  nnd  fifty  feet,  and  an  extremd 
width  of  seventy-five  feet ;  its  upper  part  was  prisaiatical,  and  its  top  had 
an  area  of  only  some  few  square  yards. 

On  that  side  of  the  rock  which  turned  towards  the  current,  the  waien  were 
forced  several  feet  above  their  natural  level,  and  on  the  other  aide  of  it  there 
was  a  corresponding  depression — the  consequence  of  which  was  a  veiy  dan* 
gerous  whirlpool  of  considerable  extent,  and  bordered  with  foaming  eddies- 

The  violent  agitation  of  the  water  above  and  around  Pot  Rock,  and  ihfi 
wild  roar  which  accompanied  it,  was  exactly  such  as  if  some  sea  monsteS 
were  struggling  in  agony,  vainly  attempting  to  reach  the  surface  of  the  ^9r 
ter.  When  the  tide  was  nmning.  Pot  Rock  could  not  even  be  approaefaef^ 
in  a  small  boat,  and  the  only  available  time  for  sounding  the  rock,  or  fiM 
blasting  it,  was  during  slack  water,  when  the  tide  had  ceased  ninning  <ni< 
way,  and  until  it  commenced  running  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  owrag 
to  the  situation  and  character  of  the  channel,  slack  water  lasted  only  eooK 
few,  never  beyond  ten  minutes,  and  the  operations  were  therefore  confined 
to  that  limited  space  of  time. 

It  is  evident  that,  under  such  circumstances,  no  other  mode  of  oparatiafl 
than  the  one  invented  by  Mr.  Maillefert  could  possibly  be  made  use  o£ 

It  was  not  only  entirely  impracticable  to  fix  any  apparatus  for  drilOag 
upon  Pot  Rock,  but  even  the  mooring  of  a  vessel  or  float  on  or  near  the  wpol^ 
and  during  the  tide,  could  not  be  seriously  contemplated. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  operations,  not  more  than  two  or  three  chargei 
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bt-flred  per  day ;  many  days  were  entirely  loet,  the  weather  being  un- 
lUe,  and  others  had  to  be  devoted  to  surveying  operations,  whidi  also 
be  effected  only  during  slack  water,  and  in  very  favorable  weather, 
t  ill  these  difficulties  were  overcome,  the  work  was  gradually  progress- 
nd  a  survey  made  on  the  7th  of  November  by  Lieut.  Bartlett,  U .  S. 
lowed  a  depth  of  not  less  than  eighteen  feet  three  inches,  at  low  water, 
J  part  of  rot  Rock.  This  result  had  been  obtained  in  the  course  of 
nd-a-half  months,  by  the  firing  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three  charges. 
At  improvement  had  then  already  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of 
3tte.  The  whirlpool  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  eddies  were 
t  reduced  to  mere  ripples. 

lid  also,  at  that  time,  become  evident  that  the  removal  of  rocks  by  Mr. 
ifert*s  method  was  not  only  possible,  but  also  yery  expeditious,  and  ai- 
i  with  proportionally  small  expense. 

iiongh  the  season  was  then  very  much  advanced,  the  operations  were 
ined  on  Pot  Rock,  and  commenced  on  several  of  the  other  most  dan- 
I  rocks.  Among  these,  the  '*  Frying  Pan  "  offered  almost  the  same 
ilties  as  ^  Pot  Rock,"  being  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  where 
ie  sometimes  turned  within  two  or  three  minutes. 
9  operations  were  thus  continued  until  the  12th  of  December,  when 
iTj  colli  weather  compelled  Mr.  Maillefert  to  suspend  work  until  the  3d 
braary,  1852. 

Rock  had  then  been  broken  down  to  nineteen  feet  below  mean  low  water, 
aid-headed  Billy,**  a  large  and  dangerous  boulder,  had  been  removed  to 
faler.  Lieut  W.  A.  Bartlett,  U.  S.  N.,  Ass.  U.  S.  Ck)ast  Survey,  states 
llowing,  in  relation  to  this  latter  operation.  '*  By  accurate  measurement 
•  '  boulder,'  after  a  submarine  explosion  had  dislodged  it  from  its  bed, 
found  to  be  sixteen  feet  long,  ten  feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  deep ;  and 
vas  too  heavy  to  be  flosted  whole,  it  was  then  split  by  drilling,  and  the 
arts  separately  floated  away  to  deep  water,  being  lifted  by  the  iron 
er  floats  at  high  water." 

0  other  dangerous  rocks,  opposite  Mr.  Edwin  Hoit's  mansion,  also  had 
removed  to  deep  water.  On  one  of  these  rocks  a  vessel  was  wrecked 
f  after  the  commencement  of  the  operations  in  Hell-Gate, 
eral  charges  had  been  fired  on  "  Frying  Pan,"  "  Way's  Re^f,"  and 
Dond  Reef,"  (New  York  harbor,)  but  the  result  had  not  been  ascer- 
by  a  survey. 

)  operations  were  resumed  the  2d  of  February,  and  continued  in  tpite 
eold  and  stormy  weather,  until  the  26th  of  March,  when  Mr.  M^le- 
m  wounded  by  the  disastrous  explosion  of  a  charge  above  water. 
Rock  had  already,  since  the  2'7th  of  February,  been  broken  down  to 
h  of  twenty  feet  six  inches  below  mean  low  water,  a  depth  which  was 
d  tufiicient  for  commercial  purposes,  wherefore  no  operation  has  taken 
ipon  Pot  Rock  since  that  day.  This  splendid  and  highly  satisfactory 
baa  been  obtained  by  the  firing  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  char- 
f  which  twenty-seven  were  of  seventy-eight  pounds  of  gunpowder 
ffid  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  were  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
leAch. 

en  Mr.  Maillefert  had  recovered  from  his  wounds,  he  recommenced 
iont  the  12th  of  June,  and  has  continued  them  since  in  Ilell-Gate,  as 
\  on  Diamond  Reef,  lying  between  Governor's  Island  and  the  Battery. 
Jesuits  obtained  up  to  the  4th  inst.  are  as  follows : — 
Bock  broken  down  from  8  to  20|  feet  below  mean  low  water ;  Way'a 
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Reef  from  5  to  14j^  feet ;  Frying;:  Pan  from  0  to  18^  feet;  SbdMnikeBoek 
from  7^  to  16^  feet;  Diamond  Reef  from  16  to  18  feet. 

6ald-heade4  Billy,  a  large  boulder,  and  two  small  rocks  opposite  Mr.  Edtrii 
Hoit^s  mansion,  have  been  broken,  and  entirely  removed  into  deep  water. 

The  above  depths  at  mean  low  water  correspond  with  the  following  deptk 
at  mean  high  water : — 

Pot  Rock  removed  to  a  depth  of  26i  feet  at  mean  high  water ;  Wiji 
Reef  20 j  feet;  Frying  Pan  24 ^  feet;  Shelldrake  Rock  22 j  feet;  Diamosd 
Reef  24  feet 

The  removal  of  these  large  and  dangerous  rocks  constitutes  a  great  »d 
very  sensible  improvement.  The  appearance  of  Hell-Gate  is  greatly  changed, 
the  terrible  whirlpool,  called  the  ^  Pot,^  is  not  to  be  fbunci  any  more,  and 
the  project  of  making  Long  Island  Sound  and  Hell-Grate  the  main  enttrnm 
for  steam  and  other  vessels  coming  from  Europe  or  firom  the  north  to  tk 
harbor  of  New  York,  whereby,  besides  other  great  advantages,  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  miles  may  be  saved,  can  now  be  seriously  con  tern  platan! . 

The  experim<^ut  is  now  completed,  and  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Maille- 
fert^s  operations  are  undisputed  and  undisputable.  They  greatly  ^QH^ 
even  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  have  established  nniversal  i»iu  io 
the  modus  operandi^  the  efficiency  of  which  was,  at  first,  so  generally 
doubted. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  show  the  difference  between  this  mo(Je  of  blast* 
ing  rocks  under  water,  and  tliose  hitherto  used,  its  peculiar  advantages  and 
applications. 

It  has  always,  heretofore,  been  the  practice  in  nil  attempts  to  blast  rocb 
under  water,  to  insert  the  explosive  charge  in  or  under  the  rock,  under  the 
impression  that  the  rock  could  not  be  separated  or  removed  unless  tlie  charge 
were  confined  within  the  mass  of  the  rock,  or  in  some  suitable  cavity  under 
it,  or  between  it  and  the  solid  bottom,  on  which  it  rests.  And  as  the  dnll- 
ing  of  the  rock,  or  the  making  of  the  required  excavation  under  it  for  the 
confinement  or  reception  of  the  charge  in  many  instances  is  entirely  imprac- 
ticable, and  almost  always  attended  with  great  labor  and  difficulty,  when 
made  under  water,  the  discovery  of  a  more  generally  applicable,  as  well  aft 
easier  and  cheaper  method,  hn»  been  for  a  long  time  a  great  desideratum. 

Considering  the  great  resistance  which  the  water  offisrs  to  the  passage  of 
bodies  through  it,  and  which  is  as  the  squares  of  the  velocity  and  the  mass 
of  water  to  be  displaced,  Mr.  Maillcfert  concluded  that  by  placing  a  cbaig* 
of  gunpowder  on  or  against  the  surface  of  the  rock  to  be  blasted,  at  a  proper 
depth  under  water,  and  by  firing  ofi'that  charge,  the  considerable  volume  of 
gas  which  is  almo^  instantaneously  produced  by  such  an  explosion,  wooldv 
in  forcing  its  way  through  the  water,  meet  with  a  resistance  which  woall 
make  it  act  in  all  directions,  though  in  a  different  degree,  somewhat  lik9 
powder  confined  in  a  mine,  and  that  the  proportion  of  the  concussion,  whida 
would  thus  be  directed  against  the  rock,  would  be  sufficient  to  disint^atd 
even  the  hardest  and  most  tenacious  kinds. 

This  conclusion  proved  perfectly  correct  in  all  cases  where  a  proper  pr(^ 
portion  existed  between  the  depth  of  water  above  the  charge,  tho  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  powder  exploded,  and  the  character  of  the  rock,  and  waa 
therefore  made  the  basis  of  this  new  method  of  blasting  rocks  under  water, 
by  which  the  difficulty,  labor,  and  expense  connected  with  drilling  openitioiii 
are  entirely  obviated. 

Mr.  Maillefert's  mode  of  procedure  in  carrying  out  his  method  of  blasting 
is  aa  ibllowt : — 
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He  takes  a  canister  a  made  of  tin  or  other  suitable  material,  insertB  «i 
isolated  conductor  </,  fills  it  with  gunpowder,  and  doses  it  up  so  as  to  prevent 
access  of  the  water.  The  cylinder  a  is  then  lowered  on  the  roek,  from  a 
boat  or  float,  and  by  means  of  a  rope  or  chain  c.  Sliding  along  the  guide- 
rod,  6,  it  is  placed  exactly  on  the  spot  to  be  blasted,  after  which  the  guide- 
rod  b  i$  withdrawn,  the  boat  or  float  moved  away  fiir  enough  not  to  be  in- 
jured by  the  agitation  of  the  water  consequent  upon  the  exploMon,  vhidiis 
effected  by  connecting  the  conductor  d  with  a  galvanic  battery,  f,  also  placed 
at  a  suitable  distance. 

The  explosion  throws  up  a  considerable  body  of  water  to  a  Mght  of  fron 
thirty  to  one  hundred  fect^  breaks  and  scatters  part  of  the  rock^  and  some- 
times makes  the  ground  tremble  at  a  distance  of  nK>re  than  half  a  mile. 

As  soon  as  the  agitation  of  the  water  has  subsided,  the  boata  resume  tbeir 
station  above  the  rock,  which  is  carefully  examined  and  sounded,  by  meaK 
of  one  or  more  sounding- rods,  and  another  charge  is  then  lowered  down  aid 
fired  on  any  spot  discovered  to  require  additional  concnssion. 

We  cannot  here  go  into  detail  about  the  dopth  of  water  required,  the 
quantity  of  rock  broken  down  by  every  explosion,  the  rules  for  choosing  the 
spots  on  which  to  place  the  charge,  the  time  required  for  the  firing  of  a 
charge,  etc.,  all  of  which  depends  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  rock, 
the  velocity  of  the  current,  and  a  great  many  other  circunastaaoes,  whiclk 
vary  according  to  the  locality. 

The  above-mentioned  results,  obtained  in  Hell-Gate,  where  nearly  siiteen 
hundred  cubic  yards  of  the  hardest  rock  (Gneiss)  have  l>ecn  broken  downanJ 
removed  under  very  difficult  circumstances,  as  an  experiment,  in  less  tkan 
seven-and-a-hnlf  months,  are  sufficient  to  indicate  what  is  to  be  expected 
from  this  method  of  bhisting,  which  offers  the  following  great  and  pecoliar 
advantages : — 

It  can  be  applied  under  all  such  circumstances  w4iidi  would  render  tli9 
establishment  or  the  working  of  a  drilling  apparatus  entirely  impraclieable, 
or  extremely  difficult  and  expensive,  as  /.  t.  in  open  roads,  and  even  ia  the 
open  sea,  all  along  the  scaconst,  in  the  most  frequented  thoroughfares,  etc^ 
etc.  It  is  in  such  cases  the  only  available  method  for  the  breaking  down  of 
rocks,  reefs,  and  shoals  formed  by  hard  agglomerations,  because  either  tho 
depth  of  water  or  the  violence  of  the  current,  tlie  swell  of  the  water,  and 
the  frequent  passage  of  vessels,  would  render  it  impossible,  or  almost  sos  to 
establish  and  work  a  jJrilling  or  any  other  permanent  apparatus. 

The  charges  can  be  prepared  either  on  shore  or  on  board  a  vessel  mooreJ 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  field  of  operations.  The  operation  itself,  therefore,  re^ 
quirtfs  no  other  apparatus  than  a  float  or  two  boats,  which  can  rt*adily  h^ 
brought  to  the  spot^  and  again  withdrawn  at  the  shortest  notice.  Tlii*^ 
makes  it  possible  not  only  to  i)rofit  of  almost  every  favorable  opportuaity^ 
either  in  regard  to  the  tide  or  the  weather,  but  also  to  carry  out  the  o|>eni' 
tion  in  the  most  frequented  thoroughfares,  without  in  the  least  interferio^ 
with  or  impeding  the  navigation. 

It  furnishes  a  very  excellent  and  easy  method  for  removing  boulders  such 
as  obstruct  and  endanger,  more  or  less,  tho  navigation  of  ahnost  all  our  riv- 
ers and  maritime  thorough&res.  One  or  two  charges  properly  applied  being 
in  most  instances  sufficient  to  remove  even  the  heaviest  boulders  out  of  the 
channel,  thhf  mode  of  operation  proves  not  only  less  expensive,  but  also  in* 
finitely  more  expeditious  than  the  one  hitherto  used,  vii :  drilling  the  bouMer, 
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it  to  pieoes,  and  subsequently  picking  up  (lie  pieces  and  cftirying 
shore  or  into  deep  water. 

\  cheap  method,  both  on  account  of  its  economy  in  labor  and  of  its 
expeditiousness.  The  greatest  improvements  to  be  made  by  this 
'  operating,  will  hardly  ever  require  more  than  one  season  to  carry 
a  successful  end. 

I  be  very  advantageously  connected  or  combined  with  other  subma^i 
rations,  as  f.  i. : — 

drillingy  as  an  auxiliary  operation  towards  facilitating  and  quicken- 
removal  of  those  rockR,  etc.,  which  are  so  located  that  breaking  them 
ing  in  connection  with  drilling,  will  involve  less  expense  than  the 
without  drillinir. 

drcigging  and  dredging^  for  the  special  purpose  of  breaking  such  ob- 
is as  snagH,  or  other  solid  objects,  hard  agglomerations,  etc.,  which 
A  be  overcome  by  the  apparatus  used  for  those  operations,  and  by 
herefore,  a  considerable  dragging  or  dredging  operation  might  be 
in  its  progress. 

I  be  most  effectually  used  for  the  opening  of  navigation  in  thorough- 
»tnicted  by  ice ;  and  acting  as  well  upon  the  bottom  as  upward,  it 
oaany  instances,  be  the  means  of  preventing  the  formation  of  bars 
,  where  such  obstructions  very  oflen  will  accumulate  under  or  against 
Mur. 

ibort  account  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  many  applications  that 
made  of  Mr.  Maillcfert*s  invention,  and  to  show  that  it  is  destined 
I  prominent  place  among  the  agencies  of  those  submarine  operations 
icn  we  must  depend  for  the  improvement  of  our  maritime  highways, 
culated  to  overcome  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  those  grand 
ments  which  could  not  hitherto  be  tliought  of,  aud  we  venture  to 
,  by  its  liberal  application,  the  greater  part  of  those  dangerous  rocks, 
d  ledges,  by  which  the  navigation  of  the  waters  along  our  coast,  and 
vers  and  lakes,  is  made  extremely  perilous,  causing  every  year  nw- 
md  most  melancholy  shipwrecks,  can  be  removed  in  the  course  of 
ars,  if  the  necessary  means  (small  when  compared  to  the  terrible 
lich  would  thereby  be  obviated)  can  be  obtained  for  such  improve- 
'hich  the  voice  of  humanity  and  the  interests  of  the  country  loudly 
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ACTION  OF  ASSUMPSIT  FOR  GOODS  SOLD  AND  DELIVERED. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  Suffolk  County,  March  term, 
iidge  Fletcher  presiding.  The  Frostburg  Mining  Company,  tf.  The 
;land  Gloss  Company. 

as  an  action  of  assumpsit  for  goods  sold  and  delivered.  At  the  trial 
ifis  produced  one  Child  as  a  witness,  who  testified  that  he  was  the  agent 
■intiffs,  who  did  their  business  in  Baltimore,  Md. ;  that  about  the  19th 
349,  he  received  from  the  agents  of  the  defendants,  who  do  their  busi- 
tobridge  and  Boston,  a  verbal  order  for  a  cargo  of  coal  to  be  shipped 
ftiotiffs  from  Baltimore  in  a  vessel  drawing  not  over  ten  feet  of  water, 
bt  not  over  $2  26  per  ton.    This  order  the  witness  forwarded  to  the 
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aff«nt  of  the  pInintiffA  in  BMltimnre,  and  on  the  14th  April,  1849,  the  cflHjfO  wm 
snipped  on  board  a  jH:iio(mer  which  drew,  when  fully  loaded,  nine  feet  nine 
inches  only.  Tiie  hill  of  ludinc;  wits  forwarded  by  the  plaintiffs  to  Mr.  Child, 
and  received  by  him  in  due  course  of  mnil  on  the  16th  or  17th  April,  and  sped 
fied  the  frcij^ht  to  bo  $2  -Jj  per  ton.  On  the  day  it  was  received,  it  wa.s  indor- 
sed by  Mr.  Child,  and  toi,^«ther  with  a  bill  of  the  coal  left  by  him  in  the  counting 
room  of  the  defendants'  MLrcnt,  who  was  at  that  time  absent.  As  soon  as  the 
defendinitK^  fy^^c^t  returni-d,  he  sent  back  the  bill  of  ladinjr  and  refused  to  receive 
the  coal.  The  bill  for  ilie  coal  reduced  the  price  twenty  cents  per  ton,  so  thst 
the  frei^rht  on  the  coal  ti)  l>e  paid  by  the  defendants  would  not  exceed  the  limits 
of  S^  ^5  per  ton.  On  the  passage  from  Baltimore  to  Boston  the  vessel  in  which 
the  coal  was  shipped,  foundered.  After  bein^  raised  and  repaired,  she  arrivedio 
Boston,  wlicre  the  plaintills,  by  their  agent,  tendered  the  coal  to  the  defendants, 
who  refused  to  receive  it. 

It  WIS  proved  at  the  trial  that  by  the  usage  of  the  coal  trade  between  Balti- 
more and  Boston,  when  coal  is  ordered  in  Boston  from  Baltimore,  the  delivery  of 
it  on  board  a  vessel  consigned  to  the  person  ordering  it,  is  a  compliance  with  the 
order,  and  the  coal  is  thereafter  at  the  risk  of  the  party  ordering  iL 

Fletcher  J.  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court.     The  defease  was,  that  nccor- 
ding  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  frauds,  this  being  a  contract  for  the  sale 
of  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  for  the  price  of  fif\y  dollars  or  more,  and  there 
being  no  note  or  memorandum  of  the  bargain  in  writing,  the  contract  was  not 
binding  unless  the  purchaser   should  accept  and  receive  part  of  the  gofidi,  or 
give  something  in  earnest  to  bind  the  bargain  or  in  part  payment     There  wis 
nothing  given  in  part  payment,  or  in  earnest,  and  the  only  question  was,  whether  the 
defendants  did  accept  and  receive  the  goods,  or  any  part  of  them  ?    That  there 
was  no   actual   taking  or  acceptance  of  the  coal  by  the  defendants,  is  qailA 
clear.    So  soon  as  the  defendants^  agent  had  knowledge  that  the  bill  of  liding 
was  left  at  his  counting-room,  he  forthwith  sent  it  back  to  the  plaintitTs  agent, 
and  expressly  refused  to  receive  the  coal.     When  the  coal  itself  arrived,  and  w» 
tendered  to  the  defendants*  agent,  he  at  once  refused  to  receive  it.     So  that  iha 
defendants  had  promptly  repelled  all  attempts  to  make  an  actual  delivery  of  the 
vessel  to  them,  and  had  promptly  refused  to  accept  and  receive  the  coal  or  any 
pirt  of  iL     But  it  was  contended  by  the  plaintiffs*  council  that  it  is  not  neeessa^ 
tliat  there  should  be  an  actual  manual  taking  or  occupation  of  the  coal,  but  that 
there  may  be  a  constructive  accepting  and  receiving,  and  that  the  receiving  on 
board  the  vessel  was  a  suflicienl  accepting  and  receiving  by  the  defendants.    The 
proposition  of  the  plaintifl's  that  there  m.-iy  be  a  constructive  aei-epiing  and  receiv- 
ing, or  a  receiving  without  the  actual  manual  occupation  by  the  purchaser,  seems 
to  be  well  sustiiined  by  the  authorities.    Therefore,  in  many  cases  it  is  made  a 
question  to  the  Jury  whether  the  purchaser  by  his  mode  of  acting  or  forbear- 
ing to  act,  or  by  some  acquiescence,  has  not  accepted  the  goods  though  there 
has  been  no  actual  manual  Uiking  and  occupation  of  them  by  him.     The  further 
proposition  of  the  plaintitf,  that  the  acceptance  and  receipt  to  satisfy  the  statute 
of  frauds  are  not  such  as  to  preclude  the  purchaser  from  afterwards  to  the  quan- 
tity or  qu.ility  of  the  goods  is  certainly  fully  sust'iined  by  the  ease  of  Morton  ri. 
Tibbett  (15  Adol.  &  Kllis.)     This  case  in  this  particular  differs  from  many  pre- 
vious cases,  which  are  all  carefully  referred  to  and  commented  on  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court.     In  Morton 
V9,  Tibbetts,  the  receipt  of  the  goods  is  considered  as  a  substitute  for  writing, 
leaving  to  the  purchaser  the  same  right  to  object  that  the  contract  haa  not  beea 
complied  with,  which  he  would  have  if  the  contract  had  been  in  writing.    The 
other  and  most  material  proposition  onbehalf  of  the  plaintiffs,  that  the  coal  when 
delivered  on  board  the  vessel  was  aceepted  and  received  by  the  defendants,  vritbn 
the  provision  of  the  statute,  remains  to  be  considered. 

That  a  delivery  to  a  carrier  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  statute,  as  a  genenl 
proposition,  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  is  very  properly  admitted  by  the  pUintiffti' 
council.  But  it  is  maintained  that  the  master  of  the  vessel  under  the  parlienlai 
circumstances  of  this  case,  was  an  agent  to  accept,  to  satisfy  the  statute,  becanoe 
in  the  first  place  he  was  a  carrier  nominated  by  the  defenSUuits.    Bat  the  &cti 


,  or  mnstcr,  itpecifying  only  the  lirnft  of  water  and  price  of  freiijlit.  The 
as  merely  u  currier,  nnd  the  takirifr  by  him  would  in  no  seii^e,  »nd  upon 
)]e,  be  re^rnrded  as  a  receipt  by  the  vendee.  The  cnse  of  Morton  vs. 
wan  mnch  stronger  tlmn  the  prosi>nt  one.  There,  the  defendant  himself 
ijcular  lightermim  to  receive  the  wheat.  But  thi-  delivery  to  the  light- 
A  not  considered  to  be  a  receipt  by  tlie  vendee,  thou^ii  other  nct-«  of  the 
^ndin^r  t<»  «liow  an  «cceptance  by  !iim,  were  regarded  as  sullicient  to 
verdict  f(»r  the  plaintiff.  Su  also  in  Bushel  vs,  Wheeler,  in  the  same 
he  vendee  ordered  the  goods  to  be  forwarded  by  a  particular  slo.ip,  yet 
ry  on  board  the  sloop  was  not  regarded  as  a  nfceipt  by  the  vendee 
)  statute,  tliongh  the  subsecpient  acts,  and  forbearing  to  act,  on  the  part 
ndee,  Were  hehl  to  be  sutlicient  to  go  to  the  jury,  to  tind  an  actual 
■  the  vendee.  It  is  therefore  qniie  clear  tiiat  a  delivery  on  bo;ird  th.) 
this  case,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  receipt,  within  the  pr«»visio!i  of  tlio 
\f'  the  vendee,  on  the  ground  that  the  defendants  ordered  ti>e  coal  to  bo 
I  in  that  way. 

i  fartlier  maintained  by  the  plaintilTs,  that  tiie  master  of  th«*  ve-isel  was 
.0  accept,  within  the  statute,  because  the  usa^ro  of  trade  m  ide  him  such 
I  tr.idc  between  Boston  and  Biltiniore.  Tiie  usjige,  as  shown,  was 
coal  is  ordered  in  Boston  from  B  iltimore,  t!ie  delivery  of  it  on  board  a 
isigned  to  the  person  ordering  it,  is  in  compliance  with  the  order,  and 
*  thereafter  at  the  risk  of  the  party  ordering  it.  It  docs  not  in  terms 
lether  or  not  this  usage  applies  to  mere  verbal  orders  which  are  intend- 
statute  of  frauds.  Xor  is  it  shown  upon  what  ground  this  usajje  can 
and  Diiintained  against  established  provisions  and  principles  of  law  ? 
era]  principles  of  mercantile  law,  w!iere  a  person  jujceptsa  written  order, 
srs  goods  on  board  a  vessel  according  to  the  order,  consigned  to  the 
lerinir  them,  in  common  form,  tiiey  are  then  of  course  at  the  risk  of  the 
Wiien  orders  have  been  received  and  executed,  and  delivery  has  been 
ho  master  of  the  ship  and  bills  of  lading  signed  and  forwarded,  the  sel- 
ctus  fiUlcitu  and  can  do  nothing  more,  except  so  far  as  he  may  have  a 
toppage  m  transitu. 

mecessary  to  consider  how  far  there  could  be  any  usage  affecting  the 
ho  parties  in  this  case,  as  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  case  is  not  within  tho 
up  and  relied  uptm.  The  usage  is  said  to  be.  that  when  coal  ordered 
d  on  bo:ird  a  vessel  consijjned  to  the  party  orderinir  it,  that  is  a  com- 
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WBAT  OORSTITUTES  DUE  DILTGEKCE  15  MAKIRG  A  BEMAVD  UPOH  THE  DR 

A  SOTE,  ETC. 

The  following  opinions  delivered  by  Judge  Lewis,  in  the  Supreme 
Pennsylvania,  April,  185*2,  are  of  interest  to  the  bar  nnd  business  men. 
is  in  reference  to  the  practice  in  pleadings,  and  tlio  other  relates  to  i 
stitutes  due  diligence  in  making  a  demand  upon  the  drawer  of  a  note. 

Ilenneft  r*.  Young. — Lewis  J. — In  this  case  we  are  unable  to  per 
error  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  below.  On  the  contrary  we  a« 
to  find  tlmt  the  Court  was  so  properly  impressed,  in  regard  to  its  po 
duties,  and  so  careful  of  tlie  rights  of  the  parties  as  to  instruct  the  jurjr 
that  "the  qnestion  of  what  is  due  diligence  in  making  a  demand 
drawer,  when  the  facts  are  undisputed,  is  a  question  of  law  exclusively 
where  it  depend?)  upon  controverted  facte,  it  is  for  the  jury  to  determine 
faints  are :  and  if  the  facts  are  ascertained  the  law  settles  it,  whether 
been  due  diligence."    There  was  no  error  in  this  instruction. 

But  it  seems  that  the  Notarj'  undertook  to  draw  to  himself  the  cogi 
the  whole  question  of  law  and  fact  by  a  sweeping  certificate  that  he  ha 
diligent  sean-h  and  inquiry"  for  the  drawer**.  The  Judge  admitted  t 
cate  in  evidence,  and  that*  threw  upon  the  defendant  the  burden  of  d 
the  f:u:ts  therein  stated.  This  was  rendered  exceedingly  difficult  by 
sion  to  state  in  the  certificate  the  acts  of  the  Notary,  with  the  matcrii 
stances  of  time,  place  and  persons,  which  were  supposed  by  him  to  f 
•* diligent  search  iukI  inquiry."  Where  did  he  search?  Did  he  go  t 
place  of  residence  of  tlie  drawers?  Did  he  inquire  of  the  holder  himsc 
prei«umed  to  know,  before  he  tnkcs  the  note,  the  residence  as  well  ai 
cumstiinces  of  the  drawers  ?  Did  he  even  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
mon  source  of  information,  the  Directory  ?  The  certificate  is  silent  on 
questions.  But  ditlicult  as  the  tnf^k  was,  the  defendant  gave  ample  e^ 
show  the  dan«ferouM  nature  of  admitting  the  certificate  of  the  notary  ai 
of  facts  not  distinctly  stated,  so  that  the  party  may  have  the  means  of 
the  evidence,  and  the  Court  the  means  of  judging,  if  the  facts  are  not « 
whether  ihey  constitute  due  diligence  or  not.  The  act  of  Januar 
makes  the  ojjicial  acts,  jrrolests,  and  attestations  of  all  Notaries  Pub 
under  the  authority  of  this  Commonwealth,  certified  under  their  respei 
of  oflice,  prima  faeie  evitlencc.  But  it  has  been  properly  said  that  tl 
was  not  intended  to  enlarge  the  oflicial  duties  of  Notaries,  but  merely 
the  means  of  :iuthentieatin£r  sneh  .nets  as  were  ^^ntliin  their  official  aut 
fore.  Chief  Justice  Gibson,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in 
1-5.  Bank  of  the  United  States,  4  Whar.  113,  states  that  «« though  g[ 
not  universally  employed  on  such  occasions,  the  official  character  of  a  P 
tends  only  to  the  protest,  and  not  to  the  hunting  up  of  the  parties."  1 
present  view  of  the  value  of  these  certificates  in  the  form  in  which  this 
up,  and  the  great  abuse  which  may  be  practiced  by  means  of  them,  v 
surprised  that  the  Judge  below  told  tJie  jury  that  he  had  **  some 
whether  the  certificate  was  any  evidence  at  all."  It  is  not  necessuiry 
tha  question  at  present.  It  Is  suilicient  to  sjiy  that  this  remark  to  the 
nishes  no  ground  for  reversing  the  judgment.     Judgment  affinned. 

Smith  et  al.  rs.  I<atour. — Where  the  facts  set  forth  in  a  declaration  ( 
not  in  any  form  in  which  they  may  be  stated,  constitute  a  good  cause  of 
the  one  case,  or  a  valid  defense  in  the  other,  the  parlies  may,  if  tl 
that  course,  contest  the  facts  in  the  first  place  before  the  jury,  and  ii 
call  for  the  judgment  of  the  Court  upon  them  as  found  and  set  forth 
record.  But  if  tiie  objections  touch  not  the  substance,  but  go  mftcelv  tc 
in  which  the  facts  are  set  forth,  this  course  cannot  be  pursued.  Ho  tl 
upon  matters  of  form— has  a  slippery  footing,  and  if  he  slips  at  the  t 
the  law  requires  him  to  stand,  the  objection  is  cured  by  his  own  inat 
tJie  very  matter  which  he  charges  upon  his  adversary.  It  is  assuredljf 
in  the  day  to  announce,  in  a  decision  of  the  highest  Court  in  the  ^ 
duplicity  in  a  deeUuration  and  defects  of  form  in  setting  forth  %  g6m 
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at  the  detendanU  represented  the  note  of  McMillan  to  be  good  und  val- 
hat  they  knew  at  the  time  that  thU  representation  was  false,  that  they  in- 
^  means  of  this  falsehood  to  defraud  the  plaintiir,  and  that  they  thereby  sue- 
I  fraudulently  obtaining  his  goodtt.  The.se  fuets  properly  set  forth,  constitute 
anse  of  action.  But  if  this  were  not  the  case,  it  dues  lutt  follow  that  the 
t  should  be  reversed.  It  is  the  ordinary  case  of  one  entire  verdict  upon  sev- 
its,  some  of  which  are  (^ood  and  one  in  supposed  to  be  bad.  In  that  ease, 
I  the  evidence  may  iiave  been  appiienble  to  all  the  CDunts,  the  court 
light  have  extended  the  verdict  and  judgment  upon  the  gDod  ones. 
le  act  of  assembly  which  authorizes  this  court  to  enter  the  judgment 
le  court  below  ought  to  have  enterml,  and  upon  the  general  princi]de.s 
,ow  indepenrloiil  oi*  the  act  of  assembly  govern  the  courts  in  administer- 
law  according  to  common  sense  and  justice,  this  court  might  now  enter 
ict  and  judgnient  upon  the  counts  admitted  to  be  good.  Ilavinjj  the 
ridence  before  us,  we  might  do  what  wjisdone  in  CalherwoiMl  vs.  Kohn, 
392.  But  this  is  not  necessary,  as  we  are  of  opini(»n  that  tiie  informality 
*cond  count  consists  merely  of  tiie  defective  manner  in  which  a  good 
'action  is  set  forth,  and  this,  as  already  stated,  is  law  by  the  verdict, 
onrt  below  was  asked  in  the  14th  point  to  instruct  the  jury  that  the  first 
the  declanilion  was  defective;  and  it  is  here  coiuplained  that  the  court 
to  give  this  instruction,  and  stated  tiiat  the  defendants  should  have  de- 
to  it  or  should  move  in  arrest  of  judgment.     This  was  undoubtedly 

The  jury  was  empanelled  to  try  the  issue  of  fact,  not  to  assume  the 
Uie  court  and  determine  the  question  of  law  arising  upon  Uic  face  of  the 
ion.  What  had  the  jury  to  do  with  the  defects  in  the  declaration? 
ere  to  ascertain  whether  the  fiK'ts  which  it  alleged  were  established  by 
lence  or  not,  and  the  etfect  of  the  ti tiding  was  for  the  decision  of  the 
terwards.     To  permit  a  party  to  obtain  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  upon  >-; 

1  objections  to  the  form  of  the  declaration,  would  be  a  prostration  of 

The  court  was  perfectly  correct  in  its  view  of  this  point  of  the  ciise. 
points  were  presented  for  the  solution  of  the  court  below,  and  there  are 
1  specifications  of  errors  here.  But  we  perceive  no  error  in  any  part  of 
eedings  below.    Judgment  utTirmed. 


rl 
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BROKERS — CONTRACT  TO  DELIVER   STOCKS,  ETC. 
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at  any  time  within  30  dnvfi  thereafter.  The  contracts  were  made  in  the  name  of 
the  defendant,  without  his  disclosing  to  the  purchasers  that  tlie  plaintiff  was  lui 
principal. 

On  the  8amc  dny,  the  plninlifT  dcpoHJtcd  with  the  defendant  97M  io  moner, 
"  for  the  purpose  of  proti'i'tiiij^  the  defendant  ugainst  loss  or  damaire  in  thebu* 
sincsB  of  such  agency,  nnd  witn  the  ntrreement  and  undemtandini?  between  them 
that  the  defendant  shonld  have  the  rlifht  to  retain  so  much  of  these  moneys  u 
should  bo  necessary  fully  to  indcmnifv  and  save  him  harmless  from  loss  or'dami 
age,  by  reason  of  such  sale  to  be  made  by  him,  as  the  broker  and  agent  of  the 
plaintiflf.**  And  the  plaintiff  agreed,  in  consideration  of  the  acceptance  of  nch 
agency  by  the  defendant,  to  indemnify  and  save  him  harmless  from  all  lossud 
damage  by  reason  of  such  agency,  and  to  fulfil  and  perform  the  contracts  of  nk 
so  made  by  the  defendant  as  his  agent  and  broker.  The  plaintiff  did  not  own 
any  stock  when  he  employed  the  defendant  to  make  the  conlrnct  of  sale,  nor 
at  the  time  when  the  contracts  were  made,  nor  at  any  time  within  thirty  dm 
thereafter.  Nor  did  the  defendant  own  any  of  the  stocK  at  the  time  he  made  tie 
contnicts.  On  the  20th  January,  1851,  350  shares  of  the  stock  of  this  compuj 
were  transferred  to  the  defendant  on  the  tmnsfer  books  of  the  company.  On 
the  same  day  he  transferred  to  each  of  the  purchasers  the  100  shares  of  stock 
contracted  on  the  Idtli,  to  be  sold  to  them  respectively.  This  stock  brought 
on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  880,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  985  per  shtff. 
Before  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  days  it  was  worth  less  tlian  8^  per 

share. 

There  was  no  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  plaintiff  knew  of  the  deHrery 
of  the  stock,  on  the  20th  of  January,  to  the  purchasers,  or  that  the  defendant 
requested  the  plaintili'to  furnish  any  stock  to  be  delivered  in  satisfaction  of  the 
contracts,  or  that  the  plaintifT  offered  to  furnish  the  stock  to  enable  the  defen- 
dant to  perform  his  contracts,  or  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  defendants  stock  wiuch 
had  been  delivered  in  exiK!ution  of  the  contracts:  there  was  no  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  plaintiff  during  the  thirty  days  next  after  the  making  of  theew- 
tracts  demanded  a  retuni  of  the  8*750  from  the  defendant,  or  notid^  him  not  to 
perform  the  contracts. 

This  action  was  tried  on  the  9th  of  December,  1851,  before  the  Chief  Jostiee, 
who  **  reserved  all  the  questions  in  the  ease;  directed  a  verdict  for  the  plaiotifff 
subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  court  upon  a  case  to  be  made,  either  party  to  be 
at  liberty  to  turn  the  cose  into  a  bill  of  exceptions ;  the  case  to  be  heard  at  gen^ 
cral  term,  without  an  ap|)eal,  and  with  liberty  to  the  court  to  order  anon* 
suit  or  judgment  for  the  defendant." 

The  case  made,  shows  the  facts  to  be  as  before  stated. 

Bosworfh,  Justice, — The  plaintiff  advanced  his  money  to  the  defendant  to  in- 
demnify him  against  any  losses  he  might  incur  ])y  reason  of  making,  or  having 
made  contracts  for  the  Mile  of  200  shares  of  Canton  stock.  The  obviom  pur- 
pose of  liie  advance  was  to  furnish  moneys  with  which  the  defendant  might  pty 
the  amount  of  any  increase  there  might  be  in  the  value  of  stock,  on  the  day  for 
the  delivery  of  it,  above  the  contract  price  of  866  |>er  share.  The  plaintiff  did 
not  own  any  stock  at  the  time  he  authorized  the  contract  to  be  made,  nor  at  the 
time  he  was  notified  that  the  eon  tracts  had  been  made,  nor  within  thirty  days 
thereafter.  The  only  inference  is,  that  he  employed  the  defendant  to  make' a 
contract  whicii  is  declared  void  by  statute.  If  it  was  intended  that  the  defen- 
dant should  contract  in  the  plaintiff  *8  name  as  principal,  then  he  employed  the 
defendant  to  make  a  contract,  falling  within  the  express  words  of  the  statute  in 
relation  to  stock-jobbing.     (1  R.  S.  710,  5  C.) 

It  was  pritbably  intended  that  the  defendant  should  contract  in  his  own  name 
without  di>cl<»Ming  his  principal.  If  this  was  not  intended,  the  deposit  of  the 
8750,  as  an  indemnity  against  the  consequences  of  contracting,  would  be  an 
idle  ceremony.  For  if  it  was  intended  that  the  defendant  should  expressly  eon- 
tract  as  agent,  in  behalf  of  the  plaintilY*  as  principal,  no  indemnity  would  be 
wanted,  as  the  defendant  could  not  then,  in  any  event,  be  subjected  to  liability 
or  loss,  by  reason  of  making  tlie  contract^  whether  the  transaction  was  lawfid  or 
Bjikwful. 
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A  contract  on  time  for  the  sale  of  stock,  made  through  the  mediam  of  a  bro- 
er,  where  the  name  of  the  principal  is  not  disclosed,  is  as  much  within  the 
leaning  of  the  statute,  as  if  made  oy  the  principal  personally  in  his  own  name. 
6  Paige  124,  Gram.  ri.  Stebbins  and  Stebbins.  2  Hall  162,  J.  &  W.  G.  Ward 
«.  Van  Duzcr.) 

The  defendant  did  not  own  any  stock  when  he  made  the  contracts ;  the  con- 
tnete  were,  therefore,  void,  whether  regarded  as  his  contracts  or  those  of  the 
pIvntifEl  The  answer  and  complaint  severally  aver  that  the  contracts  were  made 
vy  the  defendant  on  account  of  the  plaintiff. 

The  money  advanced  was  delivered  to  the  defendant,  to  secure  his  aid  in  fur- 
therance of  an  object  repugnant  to  the  express  provisions  of  the  statute,  and  to 
be  put  by  the  latter  to  an  unlawful  use,  if  such  use  of  it  should  become  neces- 
■ry,  to  save  him  from  loss  or  damage  on  his  contracts.    It  was,  therefore,  od- 
fueed  to  be  used  for  an  illegal  purpose,  and  as  an  inducement  to  the  defendant 
t»  engnge,  on  account  of  the  plaintiff,  in  transactions  contravening  the  policy  of 
aitatote  law  of  this  State.    It  is  well  settled,  that  an  act  malum  prohilnttim,  or 
wtium  in  se,  cannot  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  civil  right  which  will  lie  en- 
foiccd  in  a  court  of  justice.     If  a  person  lends  money,  or  sells  property,  to  be 
pot  to  an  unlawful  use,  and  if  such  an  unlawful  use  enters  into  the  contract, 
and  is  the  inducement  to  the  loan  or  sale,  the  lender  cannot  recover  back  tlie 
Booey  lent,  nor  the  vendor  for  the  property  sold,  though  not  in  any  other  res- 

ect  &  party  to  or  connected  with  the  unlawful  transuctiun.  (6  Denio,  364, 
otfpm,  vs.  Groff;  2d  Sand,  S.  C.  R.  146,  Bell,  vs,  Quin;  7  Wend,  276, 
Pennington  and  Kean,  vs,  Townsend;  4  Mees  and  Wels,  434,  McKennell, 
w.  Robinnon  vide  !  Gray,  vs.  Hook,  4  Come,  449.) 

The  plaintiff  cannot  recover  under  {  8,  of  the  statute.  That  section  provides 
ft«t  "  every  person  who  shall  pay  and  deliver  any  money,  etc.,  by  tmy  of  pre- 
«n«i  or  difference^  \n  pursuance  of  any  contract  or  wager  in  the  two  last  sections 
Stared  void,  may  recover  such  money,  etc.,  of  and  from  the  party  receiving 
^  uune  and  his  personal  representatives." 

This  was  not  paid  or  delivered  as  a  premium  or  differeTvce.  It  was  paid  or  de- 
Irered  to  indemnify  the  defendant  against  the  losses  to  which  his  contract 
■igijt  subject  him.  It  was  not  paid  either  as  a  premium  or  difference  in  vursu' 
*"£(  of  the  contract  of  sale  which  defendant  made  with  Gilbert,  Cobb  ana  John- 
•n»  or  with  Wheelock  and  Brother.  There  was  never  anjrthing  paid  in  pursu- 
**«  of  either  of  those  contracts  as  a  premium  or  difference.  There  was  a  literal 
P^ormance  of  each  of  those  contracts,  by  a  delivery  of  the  stock  sold.  That 
*^on  evidently  means  that,  where  a  person  sells  stock  on  tim^,  not  then  being 
^  owner  of  any,  at  a  stipulated  price,  and  instead  of  delivering  it,  pays  the 
**w»  of  its  market  value  above  the  contract  price,  or  receives  the  excess  of  the 
•witrnct  price  above  that  of  the  market  price,  the  party  so  paying  the  premium 
*  Terence  may  recover  back  the  amount  thus  paid.    The  extent  of  the  statu- 

a[  provisions  is  simply  this :  The  contract  of  sale  is  made  void,  it  cannot  be 
^Pccd  by  either  party.  Neither  can  recover  damages  for  the  breach  of  it.  If 
■■^  of  being  literally  executed,  either  party  in  pursuance  of  such  contract, 
1^  paid  or  delivered  money  by  way  of  premium  or  differencCy  he  may  recover  it 
■*t  In  this  case  the  defendant,  in  substance  and  effect,  received  the  money, 
to  he  paid  by  him  by  way  of  premium  or  difference,  if  the  market  value  of  stock 
■*  the  period  for  fulfilling  the  contracts  should  exceed  the  contract  price.  This, 
|*«11  events,  is  the  interpretation  of  the  object  of  the  advance  most  favorable  to 
J?  plaintiff,  so  far  as  his  right  to  recover  under  the  eighth  section  is  concerned. 
?  it  was.  in  fact,  advanced  or  deii^sited  merely  to  secure  the  defendant  from 


^<ieposit  is  not  such  a  payment  or  delivery  as  is  specified  in  the  eighth  section 
^  this  act ;  tlierefore  it  cannot  be  recovered  back  under  that  section.     (5  Denio, 


^^3,  Morgan  vs.  Groff.)  Neither  can  the  plaintiff  say  that  he  repented  of  his 
^nded  violation  of  the  statute,  before  it  was  violated,  that  he  so  notified  the 
^^fendant,  revoked  the  agency,  and  demanded  a  return  of  the  money,'and,  there- 
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fore  he  ia  entitled  to  recover  it  back.  The  plaintiff  cannot  recover  oa  nefa 
grounds.  Even  if  the  law  would  aid  him  to  recover  back  the  money,  on  suchi 
state  of  facts,  it  is  suQicient  answer  to  say  that  such  are  not  the  facts  of  tiiisei*e 

There  is  no  proof  of  tlie  revocation  of  the  agency ;  on  the  contrary  the  cim 
tracts  were  made  for  the  plnintiff^s  benefit;  he  wa8  so  noticed  and  did  nutdb 
sent ;  no  request  for  a  return  of  the  money  was  made  until  after  the  trW«  fta 
allowed^  by  the  terms  of  tlie  contract,  for  Uie  delivery  of  the  stock,  had  elapied 
if  the  locus  j)enUentuc  could  continue  beyond  that  period,  it  would  continB 
until  the  plaintiff's  claim  should  be  barred  by  tlie  statute  of  UmitatioDs;  tk 
repentance,  for  which  the  law  gives  opportunity  to  a  party,  is  repentance  of 
purpose  to  offend  against  public  policy,  or  to  violate  the  laws,  and  not  of  biri^ 
lost  his  money;  that  must  be  exercised  while  a  contract  is  executory,  or  befor 
tlie  contingent  event  happens.  ^*  The  happenuig  of  the  event  is  the  cri«ia  io  th 
contract  which  terminates  all  election,  opinion  or  repentance."  If  that  principl 
could  by  any  possibility  be  applied  to  a  case  of  this  character,  the  reciaionc 
the  contract  and  a  demand  of  a  return  of  the  money  should  have  been  mid 
within  the  thirty  days  fixed  for  the  delivery  of  the  stock. — (13  J.  R.,  Yateit 
Foot) 

What  would  have  been  the  rights  of  the  parties,  if  it  had  appeared  thittk 
plaintiff,  during  the  thirty  days,  had  not  notitied  the  defendant  not  to  perfon 
the  contracts,  and  had  demanded  a  return  of  the  money  adv.inced,  it  is  unneeei 
sarv  to  discuss,  and  no  opinion  is  intended  to  be  expressed  on  that  point 

On  the  case,  as  now  presented  to  the  court,  the  verdict  should  be  set  aflA 
and  a  judgment  of  nonsuit  entered. 

C.  P.  Kirkland  for  plaintiff;  J.  Lerocque  for  defendant 


ACTIO!f  UPON  A  PROMISSORY  HOTE. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  (city  of  New- York,  May  17th,  1852,)  before  Jodl 
Sanford.  Richard  A.  Reading  and  William  H.  Merchant,  Ex'rs,  against  Jol 
Bacon  &.  Son  and  Westlake  &  Cuger. 

This  was  an  action  upon  a  promissory  note  for  $1,620,  made  by  J.  Bacon  < 
Son,  4th  August,  1851,  to  the  order  of  Westlake  &  Coger,  and  by  them  i 
dorsed  and  negotiated  to  plaintiffs'  testitor. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  defense,  that  the  note  was  delivered  to  Westlake  &  Cog 
to  get  it  di.M^ounted  for  the  benefit  of  the  makers;  but  that  they  misappropriili 
it,  and  negr»tiatcd  it  for  their  own  benefit;  that  the  note  was  an  accommodatii 
note,  without  consideration  between  the  original  parties,  and  tiiat  it  had  been  i 
gotiated  at  a  usurious  rate  of  interest 

It  appeared  from  the  testimony  of  Westlake,  called  in  behalf  of  his  co-defef 
ant,  that  he  had  tikcn  the  note  to  get  it  discounted  for  the  makers,  but  that 
diverted  it  from  this  use,  and  gave  it  to  Merchant  as  collateral  security  on  11,3 
borrowed  from  him  upon  their  check  on  the  Manhattan  Bank ;  and  that  Meithi 
had  charged  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent  per  week  unon  this  loan  It  was  il 
in  evidence  that  this  check,  when  presented  at  the  bank,  was  credited  to  M 
chant ;  but  that,  as  soon  as  it  was  found  that  Westlake  &  Coger  had  no  fu 
in  the  bank,  Merchant  was  notified,  the  check  protested,  and  charged  to  his 
count 

The  court  charged  the  jury  to  consider  this  action  as  two  different  suiti»i 
against  the  makers,  and  the  other  against  the  indorsers — their  right  and  inten 
being  distinct  and  separate.  As  to  the  indorsers,  the  jury  must  leave  cot 
testimony  of  Westlake,  and  then  the  case,  as  against  them,  was  free  from 
charge  of  usury ;  that  what  happened  at  the  bank,  at  the  presentment  of 
check,  did  not  amount  to  a  payment  The  testimony  of  Westlake  alone  s 
ported  the  charge  of  usury,  on  which  the  defendants,  the  makers,  relied  for  tl 
defense ;  if  the  jury  believed  this  testimony,  the  plaintiffs  were  not  b<mm  ^ 
holders  of  the  note,  as  against  these  defendants. 

Verdict  for  the  plaintiff— $1,300,  as  against  Bacon  &,  Son;  01,670  51, 
against  Westlake  &,  Coger. 
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COMMERCIAL  CHRONICLE  AND  REVIEW. 


NRtiii  Atncr  or  coHMsmcuL  ArrAiRt— ckkditi  at  thb  loirrH  akd  wkit— BLBiaiifoi  amd 

•ASSIUOr  PKOfPSaiTT— INCKKAIKDVALVB  OF  KOrieKTT— CONDITION  OF  THK  NKW  YORK  ItTATB 
tUIf— DirncVLTIBI  CONNBCTKD  WITH  TUB  WARB&Ol'flNO  ITIIBM— NBCKI81TT  OF  A  LIBERAL 
DTItniTATlUir  OF  TBB  LAWS  TO  XNtl'RB  HARMONY  BRTWKBN  THB  OOVBRNMBNT  AND  THE  PBO- 
rU— DirOIITB  AND  COINAGE  AT  THB  PBILADBLPBIA  AND  NBW  ORLEANS  MINTS  FOR  JDLT — IMPORTS 
ATUW  TORS  POa  JULY — CARSB  OF  TUB  DECLINE  FROM  PREVIOUS  TEARS— IMPORTS  FROM  JANUARY 
llT-WARBHOrSlMO  MOTEMENT— IMPORTS  OP  PORBION  DRY  OOODi  AT  NBW  TORK  FOR  Jl'LTf  AND 
tot  KTIN  MONTHS — RECEIPTS  FOR  DUTIES  AT  NBW  TORK— REVENUE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOB 
ninsCAL  YEAB  1851-8— IMPORTS  INTO  THB  UNITED  STATES  FOR  FOUR  TEARS— EXPORTS  AT  NEW 
IMIXFOI  JULT,  AND  FOB  SBTBN  MONTHS — COMPARATIVE  EXPORTS  OF  SPECIE  AND  MERCHANDISE, 

The  season  for  Bummer  relaxation  from  the  cares  of  busihess  is  about  over, 
nd  tboee  who  have  been  wandering  in  search  of  health  or  pleasure  have,  for 
the  most  part,  returned  to  their  posts.    Here  and  there  we  miss  from  ^Change, 
91  the  haunts  of  business,  some  well-remembered  form,  which  has  given  way 
onder  tlie  weight  of  years,  or  the  toils  of  a  too  constant  engagement,  and  while 
tke  laugh  was  gayest  during  the  summer  revel,  has  been  quietly  laid  to  rest. 
But  most  have  again  buckled  on  the  harness,  and  braced  themselves  for  a  re- 
newed struggle  in  the  great  arena.     We  have  cause  to  congratulate  those  who 
ire  eng:iged  in  commercial  afTuirs,  (of  all  labor  the  most  arduous,)  upon  the 
comparative  absence  of  those  fretting  and  anxious  cares,  which  so  often  crowd 
■poo  the  opening  season.    There  is  no  stringency  in  the  money-market,  haunt- 
isg  the  merchant  with  a  constant  fear  of  dishonored  bills,  or  broken  engage- 
ments.   There  ore  no  suspicious  whisperings  of  failing  credit,  the  precursor  of 
protests  and  bankruptcy.    No  one  can  now  be  prostrated  in  business  by  being 
crowded  at  an  unexpected  moment.    Capital  is  freely  supplied,  and  all  who 
ittve,  in  any  substantial  property,  a  balance  on  the  right  side  of  their  ledger, 
need  have  no  trouble  about  meeting  their  liabilities.    This  prosperity  is  not  con- 
ned to  the  large  commercial  markets ;  it  is  extended  throughout  the  country. 
^  Soath,  which  was  at  one  time  almost  universally  distrusted,  h«\8  nobly  sus- 
^•incd  its  credit.    With  a  cotton  crop  of  over  three  millions  of  bales,  the  price  of 
^great  staple  has  been  maintained  far  above  the  usual  average,  thus  fully  realiz- 
^Bf  the  hopes  of  the  planter.    Throughout  the  West  there  has  been  such  a  large 
^tttribotion  of  money,  that  the  merchants  are  seldom  pinched  for  want  of  the 
Beans  of  payment    It  is  true  that  the  price  of  wheat,  and  consequently  of  flour, 
^been  lower  than  might  be  expected,  as  compared  with  other  property;  but  pork, 
W,  Indian  corn,  and  most  other  provi:»ions  and  products  of  the  soil,  are  unus- 
*^ly  high.    This  general  prosperity  is  not  without  its  trials  and  dangers,  some 
tf  them  quite  aa  real  and  palpable  us  those  which  attend  upon  adversity.  There 
^danger  that  the  avenues  of  business  will  be  too  much  crowded;  that  the  masa 
^1  forsake  the  slow  and  certain  methods  of  acquiring,  and  rush  into  those 
^h  promiso  more  rapid  fortunes ;  that  thousands  will  be  lured  by  the  general 
*Qnahine  into  spreading  too  much  sail  for  their  weight  of  ballast,  and  thus  be 
^wrecked  in  the  first  breath  of  an  adverse  gale.    And  yet  a  large  multitude 
of  the  young  and  thrifty  will  take  advantage  of  these  golden  hours  to  secure  a 
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competency,  for  which  they  would  have  straggled  in  vun,  or 
iously,  in  less  favorable  circumstances.  There  has  been  a  steady  advane 
nominal  value  of  most  descriptions  of  permanent  property,  but  at  yot 
to  notice  very  little  rash  speculation.  The  banks  have  not  ezpan 
yond  a  safe  limit,  their  large  specie  basis  being  constantly  on  the  inerei 
our  last  we  gave  a  comparative  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Nv 
city  banks,  as  just  compiled  by  order  of  the  Controller;  we  now  annea 
mary  of  the  condition  of  all  the  banks  in  the  State  of  New  York  at  the 
their  last  three  quarterly  statements : — 

Dec.  so,  \B!i\,  March  37, 185^  Jwi 

Loans  and  discounts $108,090,700  |1 1 1,47«,008  |ltl 

Stocks. 16,098,738  14,918.189  U 

Specie 8.806.829  10,780.684  II 

Cash  items 10,27  2,860  1 2,285,862  Ifl 

Banknotes 2,887,037  2,614,170  I 

Due  from  banks 10,625.200  1 1,147.870  II 

Capital 68,621.422  69,026.740  ftt 

Circulation 26,229,668  27,812,064  S7 

Dep<H*itA 46,836,682  66,211.686  66 

Due  to  hanks 16,498,666  19,088,264  S6 

The  increase  in  loans  and  discounts,  as  well  as  in  specie,  has  been  i 
almost  exclusively  to  the  city,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  recapitulation  of  a  fe 
from  the  statement  of  tlie  New  York  citv  banks : — 

Capital.  Loans  and  ditconnta. 

Juno  26,  1852 f  86.348.000          $81,878,000  |12 

March  27,  1862 86,' 87,870             71,560  054  9 

December  20,  1861 85,188,640             64,141,899  1 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  between  the  specie  and  li 
has  been  increaKed  in  favor  of  the  former,  and  we  may  also  mention  th 
the  date  of  the  above  return,  the  stock  of  specie  has  received  large  acc« 

Some  excitement  has  been  manifested  at  New  York  in  consequence  of 
troduetion  of  new  restrictions  in  connection  with  the  entry  of  goods  into 
bonded  warehouses.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  claimed  the  right  I 
a  suitable  charge  for  watching  and  taking  care  of  the  goods  thus  atoi 
there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  principle  of  such  n 
ation.  The  importers  asserted  that  the  charge  in  question  was  contrary  tol 
therefore  submitted  to  the  exaction  under  protest,  and  proceeded  totestti 
tion  in  the  United  States  Courts.  Whereupon,  the  Secretary  forwards 
York  a  blank  pledge,  which  he  requires  all  to  sign  under  penalty  of  the  entl 
drnwul  from  them  of  the  privilege  of  private  storage.  This  pledge  n 
provides  against  future  protests,  but  also  requires  the  signers  to  release 
past  claims.  This  is  resisted  as  unjust  and  opprcsbive.  It  is  difSeoH 
times,  to  distinguish  between  the  mutterings  of  a  fault-finding  spirit, 
remonstrances  of  those  who  feel  sensible  of  having  been  wronged;  bn 
case  it  does  appear  as  if  the  government  were  disposed  to  be  a  little  ai 
The  constant  litigation  between  the  importers  and  the  oflicera  In  the  1 
Department,  seems  to  have  somewhat  irritated  the  latter,  and  induced  a] 
spirit,  seldom  found  where  no  personal  interests  are  at  stake.  Thi.<9i«al] 
and  the  continued  pressing  of  doubtful  points  will  only  increase  the  evi 
government  have  been  defeated  in  a  majority  of  the  suits  brought  again 
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likbefbre  the  highest  judieial  tribiiDals  of  the  conntry,  where  wrong  has  never 
MMsphed.    This  would  show  that  those  connected  with  the  collection  of  the 
lifrane  have  been  more  intent  npon  gaining  some  advantage  for  the  Depart- 
■nt,  than  npon  a  jndidous  and  liberal  interpretation  of  the  laws.    We  do  not 
rdar  to  any  particular  administration,  but  to  the  general  tone  of  feeling  whieh, 
«Ul  ilight  exceptions,  has  prevailed  at  Washington  for  years.    Where  there  is 
Mj  doabt  of  the  meaning  of  an  act,  the  scale  should  be.  turned  In  favor  of  the 
Mfehant,  the  government  always  having  it  in  its  power  to  protect  itself  by 
Mn  explicit  legislation.    In  cases  where  a  judicial  decision  is  asked  by  a  claim- 
Htwlio  fiineies  himself  wronged,  the  executive  should  accede  to  it  readily,  and 
Anw  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  being  speedily  obtained.    The  exhibition 
•■  tlie  part  of  the  officers  of  the  government  of  a  contrary  spirit,  loses  for  the 
Rvense  more  than  it  gains.    The  moment  the  government  assumes  an  antago- 
Mie  position,  and  enters  into  the  contest  with  the  warmth  of  personal  feeling, 
tbinporter  is  too  apt  to  forget  his  own  obligations,  and  take  the  opposite  side 
nrifing  to  make  the  most  he  can,  without  regard  to  the  real  merits  of  the 
f^Mtion.    In  the  dispute  particularly  alluded  to,  the  Department  would  appear 
ti  be  doubtful  in  regard  to  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  law,  as  the  pledge 
tftred  requires  a  rtmmeiation  of  the  legal  claim,  without  the  privilege  of  a  ju- 
irid  decision. 

We  annex  a  statement  of  the  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  Philadelphia  and 
hv  Orleans  Mints  for  the  month  of  July : — 


0^ 


Tbtal. 


^eagles. 

^Sigries . . . 
Wtereairles 
MdolU^.. 


DXF08ITB   i 

POa  JULY. 

KKW  OSLEANS. 

PHILADILPUIA. 

From  California. 

Total.          From  Callfbrnia. 

TotaL 

$228,418 

$236,981 

$4,040,000 

$4,200,000 

1.872 

12.643 

20.000 

21,600 

$229,785 

$248,624 

$4,060,000 

$4,221,600 

GOLD  COINAQB. 

Pleeea. 

Value. 

PfeOM. 

ValQ0. 

10,760 

$216,000 

209.098 

$4,181,860 

40.805 

408.060 

40.924 

204.620 

14.666 

85.666 

66.666 

166.640 

48,860 

48360 

Total  gold  coinage .... 

W^'dollars. 

^Weent  pieees 

^ital  silver  eobage. . . 

Oak 

l\>tal  coinage 


24.760  $260,000 

SILVXA   COIXAGK. 

96.000  $24,000 


400,838       $6,000,080 


96,000  $24,000 

ooppsa  coniAQB. 


120.000 
862.400 

982,400 
466.699 


$12,000 
26,872 

$87,872 
$4,667 


120.760  $274,000         1,849,887       $6,042,669 

■..Hie  total  deposits  of  California  gold  for  coinage  at  onr  mints  since  1848 

teut  to  about  $136,000,000,  while  the  total  production  is  over  (200,000,000. 

We  give  in  our  last  number  a  statement  of  the  imports  at  New  York  for  the 

IkiI  year  ending  Jane  30th.    We  liave  now  compiled  from  official  documents 
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a  munmaiy  of  the  receipts  for  July,  which  show  a  fiiUtng  off  from  Jaly,  tW, 
of  (1,563,793,  and  from  the  same  month  of  1850  of  $6,231,739, as  will  beiM 
by  the  following  comparison : — 

DCPOarS  EMTKBED  AT  NKW  TOKK  FEOM  FOEEI6N  FOaTB  FOE  THB  VOWTB  OF  JULY. 

Entered  Eotered 

Yean.                           direcL  warehouse.  Free  goods.  Specie.                 Tolri. 

1852 $11,458,117  $423,919  $915,164  $150,067  $]194!jM 

1851 12,874,701  1,022,725  1,027,481  81,148           14^60«M 

1850 16,591,446  2,156,820  499,512  1,927,708          81,17MV 

Most  of  the  receipts  for  specie,  as  put  down  for  1850,  came  from  Chigm 
and  consisted  of  California  gold,  which  then  cleared  from  thence  as  from  tk^ 
eign  port  The  withdrawals  from  warehouse  for  the  month  were  $1,095,800  ■ 
1852,  91,167,644  in  1851,  and  $944,127  in  1850.  The  stock  in  bonded  mn 
house  is  drawn  down  very  low,  and  is  much  lighter  than  for  several  years. 

This  continued  decline  in  the  imports  is  just  what  might  have  been  ezpedij 
from  the  position  of  the  markets  in  reference  to  foreign  fabrics.  Large  loaip 
had  been  suffered  upon  even  the  most  desirable  stock,  and  the  natural  resahiik 
stead  of  being  the  ruin  of  the  merchants,  as  many  predicted,  has  been  a  iXitif 
decrease  in  the  imports. 

The  decrease  at  New  York,  where  two-thirds  of  the  foreign  merchaodiM  ii 
received,  has  now  reached  a  very  considerable  sum ;  the  imports  since  Jtnaf 
1st,  exclusive  of  specie,  being  $13,205,295  less  than  for  the  corresponding  M«v 
months  of  1851,  and  $6,922,639  less  than  for  the  same  period  of  1850,  as  ll 
appear  from  the  following  statement : — 

IMPORTS  ENTERED  AT  MEW  YORK  FROM  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  SEVEN  MOITTHS  SNDIlfO  JCLTIL 

Entered  Entered 

Yeart.                          direct.  warehouse.  Free  goods.  Spede.  ToML  • 

1852 $58,498,029  $5,451,668  $8,259,989  $2,028,248  $74,S37jM 

1851 70,762,894  8,486,912  6,165,125  1,480,476  86,895.lVr 

1850 68,254,488  9,916,438  6,961,354  9,064,489  88,196,m 


The  apparent  excess  of  specie  in  the  year  last  given  above,  is  owing  to 
already  stated.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  goods  entered  warehouse  hii 
materially  declined.  This  shows  that  the  demand  has  been  much  more  aelif% 
although  other  causes  have  also  been  at  work.  The  withdrawals  from 
house  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  much  greater,  amounting  for  the  first 
months  of  1852  to  $9,622,577,  against  $6,879,985  for  the  corresponding  FiA 
od  of  1851,  and  $5,378,101  for  the  same  period  of  1850. 

Of  the  decline  in  imports,  as  compared  with  last  year,  $7,245,923  htt  tetf 
in  dry  goods,  and  $5,959,372  in  general  merchandise.  The  imports  of  dry  goii 
for  July  arc  $1,620,254  less  than  for  July,  1851,  and  $4,302,086  lessthiafi 
J  uly,  1850,  the  falling  off  extending  to  nearly  every  variety  of  fabrie: — 

UirORTS  OF  DRT  GOODS  AT  TBS  PORT  OF  NEW  TORE  DURUfG  TBS  M02ITH  OV  JUU. 


EITTERED  FOR  CONSUXPTIOir. 


M  anufactores  of  wool . . . 
M  anufactores  of  cotton.. . 
M  anufacturee  of  ailk  . . . . 
M  anufactores  of  flax. . . . 
M  ifcellaneous  dry  goods.. 


1850. 

18S1. 

isa. 

$8,552,120 

$2,864,648 

$«»iw4i 

1,607,775 

1,198,817 

1.089.91 

4,572,161 

8,988,092 

8.0742 

741,096 

611,250 

48ejM 

880,698 

458,476 

wm 

Total $10,868,849  $8^16,278  $7.870111 


Ckmmmximl  OkrctmU  and  Rmmt, 


Ml 


WTTHDRAinr  FBOM  WAEKH0U8X. 


rw  of  wod 

rat  of  cottoo. 

rw  of  silk  .......... 

res  of  flax..; 

out  dry  goods.. 

I 

■d  Ibr  ooDtumptioQ. . . 

I  thrown  apoo  nuurkei, 


18S0. 

$314,619 

104.880 

124,674 

24,696 

10,984 


18$L 

•818.717 

167»87I 

266,709 

87,782 

21,109 


ret  of  wool 

ras  of  cotton.. 

ret  of  silk 

ret  of  flax 

oat  dry  goods 

id  for  ooDsamptioo 

entered  at  the  port. . . . 


18SL 

$287,434 

96.970 

149.894 

82.064 

12,416 


$679,762 

$800,688 

$628,278 

10,868,849 

8,646.278 

7,870.869 

$11,488,601 

$9,846,966 

$7,898,647 

FOB  WABIHOUHINO. 

18^50. 

18S1. 

18«. 

$486,889 

$841,816 

$126,628 

898,938 

129,672 

72,226 

222,142 

268,818 

180,624 

71.207 

46,008 

16,299 

12,818 

27,465 
$811,678 

21.656 

$1,186,934 

$867,828 

10,868,849 

8,646.378 

7,870,869 

$12,089,788  $9,867,961  $7,787,697 


lae  of  goods  (krawn  upon  the  market  shows  a  less  relative  decline  than 
entered  at  the  port,  from  the  fact^  as  already  stated,  that  the  ^th- 
'om  warehouse  have  been  larger  than  the  entries.  We  annex,  also,  a 
o  of  the  receipts  of  dry  goods  at  the  same  port  since  January  1st: — 

or  DBT  GOODS  AT  THX  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK  FOB  SXVXN  XONTHB  XNDINO  JULY  80. 


XNTXBKO  FOB  CONSUMPnON. 

18S0.  18S1. 

of  wool $9,892,766  $8,986,621 

of  cotton. 7,629.974  6,978,178 

of  silk 12,488,160  16,742,684 

of  flax. 6,1 67.884  4,147.867 

dry  goods. 1,386.408  2,873,047 

$86,410,182  $88,177,697 

WITHDBAWN  FBOM  WABKBOUSB. 

18§0.  18S1. 

of  wool $724,050  $896JS47 

of  cotton. 768,530  1,008,874 

of  silk. 689,011  868,926 

of  flax. 268,158  897,849 

dry  goods. 88,128  260,821 

$2,512,872  $8,422,617 

id  Ibr  coDSomptioo. 86,410,182  88,177,697 

Onywn  upon  market. . . .        $38,928,004  $41,600,214 


18ii. 

$7,464,841 
6,716.788 

12.242,781 
8,428.990 
2.492,466 

$81,889,806 


ISSi. 

$1,079,188 

1,126.786 

1,401.176 

616,628 

289,266 

$4,460,888 
81,889.805 

$86,800,698 
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Manofiicturea  of  wool . . , 
Manofactoea  of  cottan. . . 
MoDDfiicturefl  of  silk  . . . , 
MAoafacturee  of  flax.. . . , 
IfiscenaneouB  dry  goods.. 


XHTEftED  FOB  WAEEHOUBIMO. 

1850. 

$1,812,992 

1,866,812 

794,542 

478,886 

67,868 


Total 

Add  entered  for  consumption., 


$4,004,046 
86,410.182 


I8il. 

$1,166,289 

1,088,287 

1,288.440 

890.664 

229,890 

$4,062,620 
88,177,697 


Total  entered  at  the  port $40,414,677        $42,240,217       $l4,9H|ri 

The  receipts  for  duties  continue  to  decline,  although  not  in  the  same  pnp» 
tion  as  tlie  imports,  the  payments  upon  the  stock  taken  from  warehooM  hfffa| 
otherwise  added  to  the  revenue.  We  annex  a  comparison  of  the  total  firofflfli 
Ist  of  January  for  three  years : — 

RECEIPTS  FOB  DUTIES  AT  NSW  TOBK.  ^ 


18S0.  18§1. 

January  Ist  to  March  81  st $6,996,656  48  $9,296,267  80 

April  let  to  June  80th 6,038.258  67  7,857,408  80 

July 4,210,116  96  8,668,400  12 


$7,6n,88T  I 
6,682.411 1 
8,240,781  H 


Total  since  January  Ist $17,240,026  00    $20,211,065  72    $17,491,100  i 

The  revenue  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  \WM 
about  92,600,000  less  than  for  the  preceding  year,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  W* 
lowing  comparative  statement,  to  which  we  also  annex  a  summary  of  the  imfM^ 
for  the  last  four  years,  the  figures  for  1852  being  estimated  from  the 
ticipation  of  the  official  returns : — 

BBVXNUX  OF  THE  UlflTEO  STATES. 


Yean.  CiiBtoins.  Total. 

1862. $47,820,816   $49,728,009 

1861 49,017,567    52,812,979 


Yean.  CmtoaM.  ^'^.^ 

1850 $89,668,686      $4847tbn{ 

1849 28,846,788        81,074^ 


UIPOBTS  INTO  THE  UNrTED  STATES  FBOM  FOEEION  FOBTB. 


Yean. 

1862 

1861 

1860 

1849 


Frao 

$25,000,000 

25.106,687 

22,710.882 

22,877,666 


Totd. 

$203,000,000 

216,224,911 

178,188^11 

147,857,489 


Dutiable. 

$178,000,000 

191,118,846 

166.427,986 

125,479.774 

Considering  the  diminished  imports,  it  would  be  but  reasonable  to  eifirtf 
corresponding  decline  in  the  exports,  but  this  has  not  thus  far  been  rea&rf 
judging  from  the  returns  at  the  same  port  The  exports  from  New  York  to  fti 
eign  ports  for  July  have  indeed  fallen  off  from  last  year  in  the  item  of  ipM 
but  in  the  value  of  produce  and  merchandise  there  is  no  material  difference. 

EXPOBTS  FBOM  NEW  TOBK  TO  FOBEION  POETS  FOB  JULY. 

Domestie  Foreign         Foreign 

Yean.  produce.  dutiable.  ft-ee.  BpeOM. 

1862 $2,965,542      $825,782      $20,769      $2,971,499 

1861 8,188,027         284.897  2,811         6,004,170 

I860 8,674,260        418,671         17,668         1,618,080 

Taking  the  total  from  January  1st,  (exclusive  of  specie,)  the  value  of  goi< 
exported  from  New  York  show  a  slight  advance  upon  the  amonnt  for  the  <• 
responding  period  of  1861,  and  a  considerable  excess  as  compared  with  the  MM 
period  of  1860. 


$6.2M 
9,4Ty^ 


./< 
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.11  FBOM  nW  TORK  TO  FOEBIOK  POBT8  FOB  8CTVN  XOHTHB  ENDING  JULY  81. 

DomeaUc  Foreign  Foreign 


il 


Foreign 
piMiuce.  dutiable.  fhw7  Ppecie.  Total. 

$25,111,868  $2,746,807  $541,978  $15,595,508  $48,994,166 
25,644,866  2,266,189  878,656  25,097,685  68,882,846 
22,491,188         2.411,578         444,538  8,971,812         29,319,056 

-ft  will  be  seen  from  thb  that  the  falling  off  from  lost  year  in  shipments  of 
Nde  amount  to  about  nine-and-4uhalf  millions  of  dollars,  and  this  notwith- 
■ndiog  undiminished  receipts  from  California.  We  annex  a  comparative  sum- 
WTf  of  the  total  exports  of  merchandise,  recapitulated  from  the  above  table : — 

■zpoaTs  FROM  nrw  york  for  seven  months. 

Tmii.  Specie.  Merchandise.  Total. 

1862 $15,595,508  $28,398,648  $48,994,1 56 

1851 25,097,685  28,284,661  58.882,346 

1850 8,971,812  15,847,244  29,319.056 

We  continue  our  monthly  table  of  the  comparative  exports  to  foreign  ports 
if  lome  of  the  Icadhig  articles  of  domestic  produce,  showing  the  totid  from 
kiiiiry  1st  to  August  20th,  inclusive: — 


1851.  18W. 

bbls.       18,968  11,450 

Pearls 1,833  481 

lbs     195,905  159,181 

Whetl  flour  .  .bbls.    782,819  856,588 

Rje  flour 6,079  7,883 

Own  meal 80,197  83,076 

Vheat bush.    606,703  1,072,762 

*ye. 286,460 

^ 2,658  8,053 

«rley 867 

Ooni. , 1,846,978  700,800 

^We»-Mould.  bxs.      26,601  40,870 

Sperm....         1,601  2,669 

JM tons        8,617  26,481 

5**«» .bales    227.066  273,051 

W 4,354  6,393 

«l* 123  482 


18)1.  18}!. 

Naval  Stores.... bbls.    232,768     282,500 
OiU— 

Whale galls.    831,867       80,912 

Sperm 277,005     448,896 

Lard 187.519       21,975 

Linseed 4,718        9,731 

Proviniofu — 

Pork bbls.      30,885       25.697 

Beef 22,696       84,866 

Cut  meats Jbs.  2.721,722  1,190,302 

Butter 1.682.41 1     449,754 

Cheese 2,766,493     551,466 

Lard 8,970,807  2,518,131 

Rice tcs.       19.976       22,878 

Tallow Itw.  1,604,961     271.570 

Tobacco— Crude.pltg8.      11,437       18.887 
Man'd...lbs.  2,273.798  2,583,799 


Whalebone 1,126,549     677,636 

IWre  is  considerable  excitement  in  the  market  for  breadstuffs,  owing  to 
■•pirtial  failure  of  the  English  wheat  harvest,  now  thought  to  produce  less 
9IB  u  average  crop ;  and  the  prospect  of  damage  to  potatoes,  which  each  suc- 
M£og  arrival  more  fully  confirms.  The  exports  to  supply  the  expected  defi- 
Mtey  will  be  Urge  for  the  coming  month.  It  is  well  to  notice  the  change  in 
k  description  of  breadstuffs  shipped  to  English  markets.  During  the  **  famine  *' 
FMr  ve  shipped  large  quantities  of  Indian  corn,  intended  for  consumption  in 
^^hnd ;  ever  since,  the  exports  of  this  article  have  been  gradually  declining.  It 
A  be  interesting  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  decline,  which  has  extended  to 
■itter  ports,  and  we  therefore  annex  a  statement  of  the  comparative  shipments 
if  the  principal  breadstuffs  from  New  York  for  the  last  five  years,  which  we  have 
IMUly  compiled  exclusively  for  this  review : — 


EXPOETS  OF  BEEADSrUFFS    FEOM  NEW  TOEK. 


VBT..  • .  .bbls. 
^...bosh. 

m 


1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

18S0. 

ISSl. 

1,678,690 

821,666 

819.291 

1,067,728 

1,264,822 

2,114,792 

680,587 

762,318 

690.066 

1,468,465 

6,198,902 

4,565,501 

4,287,073 

2,471,871 

1,605,674 

844  Jourmal  cf  Banking,  CWfT#7»^  osm^  Fmaimo^ 

It  would  seem  from  this,  that  while  our  flour  and  grain  have  been  inll  re- 
ceived, corn  has  been  gradually  given  up.  As  an  article  of  human  consamptioB, 
it  is  certainly  less  popular  than  wheat,  and  wheaten  flour.  There  is  also  tBotJHr 
change ;  so  much  of  our  flour  has  reached  its  destination  in  bad  order,  th>t  the 
grain  is  now  evidently  preferred ;  and  the  orders  for  wheat  are  disproportionateh 
increased.  We  give  a  comparison  of  the  shipments  of  these  three  items  fron 
the  1st  of  January  to  the  20th  of  August  in  each  of  the  last  three  years:— 

]8§o.  I85I.         m 

Wheat  flour. bbls.  897.626  782,819  mm 

Wheat bush.  104,606  606,703  1,072,761 

Com 2,821,402  1,846,»78  700^ 

Thus  we  see  that,  while  the  export  of  flour  has  slightly  increased  from  )ait 
year,  that  of  wheat  has  been  nearly  doubled,  and  that  of  com  only  aboat  blf 
as  much,  up  to  the  present  date.  This  diflerence  will  be  still  more  perceptible 
as  the  season  progresses.  The  late  orders  have  been  nearly  all  for  wheat,  aod 
the  clearances  will  now  be  quite  large  compared  with  the  corresponding  penod 
of  last  year. 
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DEBT  AND  FUVAIVCES  OF  5EW  0RLEA58. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  W.  H.  OxaLAKD,  of  New  Orleans,  for  a  pampUiet,vritr 
ten  by  him,  coDtaining  an  expose  of  the  financial  affiura  of  that  city,  from  whidi  ve 
gather  the  etatements  here  presented : — 

The  indebtedness  of  New  Orleans  consists  of  two  kinds: — 1.  That  #hidi  wMttS* 
tracted  before  the  division  of  the  city  into  Municipalities,  called  the  Old  (Stt  Ddi 
2.  That  which  has  l)een  incurred  by  the  Municipalities  separately,  since  that  oinso^ 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  Old  Debt  as  it  stood  on  the  8th  Korember  lafl(>* 

STATZMEXT  OF  BONDS  IS8UID  FOS  OLD  CITT  DEBTS   AND  OUTSTANDING  ON  VOT.  8^  1861. 

Rate  When  due  Intersil 

Dato.  of  interest    and  payable.  a  fear.  kw^ 

1880,Mayl 6  per  cent.        1850  $8,420  Wl^ 

1838,  March  1 5       "*  1861  8,860  Vn0 

1888,  February  1 6       **  1868  7,600  15(MW 

1847,  January  16 6       "  1864  450  MM 

1836,  March  20 6       **  1866  450  tJNI 

1830,Julyl 6       **  1865  6,000  W0 

1884,  November  1 6       **  1865  17,600  M0 

1836,  January  1 6       **  1869  5,000  W0 

1836,  January  1 6       <*  1860  5,000  W0 

1886,  September  1 6       **  1860  5,000  100.041 

1838,  December  80 6       "  1868  10,000  ff»0 

1834,  Au^stl 6       *<  1864  21,540  SIO^ 

1834,  September  16 5       *'  1864  2^50  41001 

1836,  January  1 6       **  1866  26,000  500^000 

1883,  July  20 6       **  1878  18,200  WS^ 

1836,  March  1 6       *«  1876  2,800  i^ 

$188,460     $2,660jD0i 
Interest  coupons  due  and  unpaid  on  the  8th  Noyember,  1851 2OS,00f 

Tetftl  of  Old  City  Debt $S;fil8,0ll 


/ovmoj  of  Banking,  Currency^  and  FhumcB.  845 

At  the  diTiMOD  of  the  city  a  sinking  fund  wm  created,  with  large  awets,  ibr  tte 
npoee  of  liquidating  thii  debt,  but  through  bad  management  and  the  changing  y^ 
■itudes  of  commercial  reyulsions,  these  awets  have  become  almost  worthlees.  Witk 
te  exception  of  some  |60,000  of  available  assets  still  in  the  bands  of  the  liquidators, 
the  amount  that  may  be  obtained  from  the  sale  of  the  Batture,  and  the  contingent 
^pe  of  realizing  something  from  the  donation  by  Stephen  Girard  of  negrroes  and  land 
OD  the  Ouachita,  the  means  of  paying  this  debt  'will  have  to  be  drawn  from  the  gene- 
Xt&  resources  of  the  city. 

There  may,  however,  be  deducted  from  this  debt  a  series  of  bonds,  originally 

$500,000,  issued  to  the  Commercial  Water  Works,  in  ezchan^^e  for  an  equal  amount 

of  the  stock  of  the  company.    From  the  dividends  arising  from  this  stock,  a  portion 

of  the^e  bonds  have  been  redeemed,  and  the  amount  remaining  is  f  364,000,  while  the 

city  still  holds  the  9500,000  of  stock  in  the  water  works.    AlUiough  the  market  value 

of  thu  stock  is  now  only  about  $40  a  share,  it  will  undoubtedly  increase  in  value  so 

far  u  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  bonds  for  which  it  was  exchanged.    From 

the  sale  of  the  Battare,  it  is  estimated,  sufficient  will  be  received  to  pay  the  interest 

pwt  due.  f  *203,065.    These  two  sums  amount  together  to  $666,066,  and  reduce  the 

Mt  to  12,802,000. 

By  Ao  act  of  8  th  March.  1886,  the  means  of  paying  the  interest  on  this  debt  were 
to  be  drawn  from  the  several  Municipalities  in  proportion  to  their  respective  renources, 
uid  not  ID  proportion  to  their  assessed  wealth.     I'he  neglect  of  the  Municipalities  to 
i^pond  to  the  requisition  of  the  General  Council  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of 
this  debt,  has  had  the  effect  to  injure  materially  the  credit  of  the  city.    The  amount 
of  tbe  yearly  interest  is  $138,460,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table,  the  interest  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  $202,066,  was  remaining  unpaid  at  the  commencement  of  the 
pTttent  year,  which,  with  $234,000  past  due  of  the  principal  of  the  debt,  makes  the 
■om  of  $436,066  due  to  the  holders  of  this  stock.    The  neglect  in  question  arises  from 
DC  mdispoeiiioo  to  meet  the  obligations  which  the  city  is  bo  abundantlv  able  to  pro- 
vide for,  but  is  the  result  of  the  peculiar  administmtion  of  her  municipal  afiB&irs.    The 
population  of  New  Orleans  is  made  u]«  of  classes  not  only  differing  from  each  other 
10  language  and  manners,  but  confined  according  to  these  differences  to  particular  sec- 
^ioos,  and  constituting  thus  almost  separate  communities.    Time  and  the  genius  of 
our  m»titution{^,  it  is  admitted,  are  gradually  wearing  away  these  distinctions,  but  still 
w*y  exist  to  a  jrery  considerable  extent,  with  all  their  prejudices  and  influences.  The 
pKvalent  feeling  between  the  sections  is  a  constant  jealousy  lest  either  one  Fhould  ao> 
$"*k*^  undue  influence,  and  should  abuse  its  power  by  aggressions  upon  the  others. 
T^*®  sensitiveness,  it  has  become  necessary  that  the  general  principle,  so  much  in 
—^of  ■«  the  conservator  of  the  rights  of  the  weak,  representation  based  upon  popula- 
tion, should  bend — and  hence  the  division  of  the  city  into  Municipalities,  supreme  in 
oertaiD  matters  within  themselves,  and  among  these,  each  liable  only  for  such  debt  as 
^tmay  ite^lf  contract.    This  is  carrying  into  extended  practice  the  principle  involved 
*o  the  old  dogma  of  State  Kights ;  and  although  this  may  be  the  best  system  that  the 
^^  ID  question  could  adopt,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  could  not  but  be  the  oo> 
^^^  of  serious  inconveniences.    Among  others,  is  this  very  neglect,  injurious  alike  to 
w^  city  and  to  its  creditors,  of  meeting  punctually  its  obligations.    The  Mayor  draws 
au  Warrant  on  the  several  Municipalities,  and  has  done  therein  all  that  is  required  at 
his  bands — farther  authority  in  the  matter  he  has  none.    The  present  Municipal  Coun- 
cil^  not  having  contracted  the  debt  themselves,  and  seeing  that  its  adjustment  is  to 
piss  through  the  Major's  hands,  profess  to  know  little  about  the  matter,  and  thus  the 
goremment  of  the  city  fails  of  doing  what  it  ought,  in  consequence  of  a  divided  r»- 
^ooMiUlity,  which  is,  of  course,  everywhere,  no  responsibility.    The  want  of  punctn* 
uity  in  the  Municipalities  gave  rise  to  a  system  of  giving  twelve  months'  droits  upon 
them  severally  for  the  accrued  interest ;  which  drafts  were  jiaid  or  not,  as  circum^ 
itaoccs  would  dictate.    Against  the  injustice  of  this,  no  practical  remedy  has  been 
/bund     Undoubtedly,  the  evil  will  continue,  getting  more  and  more  aggravated,  imtil 
tome  change  is  made  in  the  construction  of  the  city  government.    A  prostration  of 
credit,  and  the  inconveniences  therefrom,  might  induce  a  temporary  promptness  on  the 
part  of  the  Municipal  Councils,  in  furnishing  their  respective  contributions,  but  the 
evil  would  be  sure  to  recur  when  the  spur  was  no  longer  felt,  and  must  at  last  per- 
BMoeDtly  affect  the  reputation  of  the  city.    Such  a  change,  at  least,  should  be  eflected 
■i  will  establish  sufficient  centralistn  to  prevent  all  considerations  of  the  general  hi- 
tcrest  from  being  swallowed  up  in  the  intense  selfishness  of  a  morbid  sectionalism. 
Hm  other  debt,  attaching  to  the  several  Municipalities,  and  contracted  since  the 
of  the  city,  was,  at  the  oommencement  of  the  present  year,  as  follows : — 
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JownuA  <f  BaiMiig^  Currmey^  and  HmuM. 


mmOdtp,  FimdeddebL 

firat. .  |4«2,S0O  00 

0«»nd  1,749,660  00 

Third.  686,480  00 


FhMttngd^lH.  TbtaL 

$^64,266  80  $1,156,656  80 

1,011.660  98  2,761,810  98 

268,705  87  900,185  87 


$114,664  87  $1.041M4i 
468.262  88  2,298,0481(1 
900,18517 


an 


$2,878,440  00    $1.9^9,613  15     $4,818,058  15      $577,826  69     $4,240,236  4» 
The  total  liabilities  of  the  city,  exclusive  of  means  directly  available  for  paymeotv 


Old  City  Debt... 

Debts  of  Munictpalitios 


Total, 


$2,802,000 
4.240,226 

$6,542,226 


Munleipailiiet.  Real  estate.         Slaves,  etc.            Capital.  Total 

First $17,449,800  $1,868,660      $2,584,400  $21,897,»(^ 

Second 80,195.710         2,071.760         7,169,596  89,437.06^ 

Third 6,794,623         7,931,65^ 


$54,439,688       $8,935,410      $9,758,995       $69,266,068 

Dividing  the  aggregate  debt  between  the  several  MunicifMdities  in  proportkn  tm 
tiieir  real  estate,  the  following  table  will  thow  the  per  centage  on  real  estate  in  each 
Municipality,  necessary  to  liquidate  the  debt — and  it  shows,  also,  upon  the  basif  of 
the  white  population,  the  per  capitum  indebtedness  of  each  Municipality  i — 

Mauieipal-                          Proportion  of                         Value  of          Per  White    Per  eapl> 

Uies.  Debt  proper,  old  city  debt,       TotaL         real  estate,    eentage.  popuUit*n.  turn  lax. 

First. $1,041,992     $787,850  $1,779,842  $17,449,800  $10.20  83.561  $53.01 

Second....     2,298,048     1,276,836     3,674.884     80,192.710     11.87  45.947     77.48 

Third 900,185        287,814     1,187,499       6,794,623     17.47  19,890    09. 10 


$4,240,225  $2,302,000  $6,542,225  $54,439,683  $11.92     99.298  $65.88^ 

The  per  centage  of  tax  necessary  to  pay  tius  debt,  it  will  be  seen,  is,  on  the  basis 
of  real  estate,  11.92;  if  the  whole  assessed  property  be  taken,  the  per  centage 
would  be  9.44. 

In  the  tables  following  are  shown  the  expenses  of  the  city  government,  as  estimated 
for  the  vear  1852,  independent  of  any  payment  on  account  of  the  principal  or  interest 
of  the  debt: — 

EXPENSES  or  CITT  OOVEENMBIfT,  ESTIMATED  FOE  1852. 


Ifanlclpallties. 

First 

Second , 

Third , 


Monlclpalitlet. 
iVst 

Second 

Tkiid 


MoDictpallUeB. 

First 

Second ...... 

Third. 


Salaries  of  Mayor 

UffhtlBf 

and  Mu  old  pal 

Public 

theMuoto- 

ofllccrs. 

schools. 

Police. 

ipality. 

$39,139 

$54,000 

$55,000 

$32,200 

50,000 

94,000 

100,000 

45.000 

17,046 

18,580 

19,260 

7,240 

$106,185 

$166,580 

$174,268 
Workhouse,  C 

$84,440 

Fire 

ITonseof 

prison*  P.  jail. 

companies. 

Refuge. 

and  court«k 

InqustU. 

$10,000 

$16,000 

.•.••• 

81.000 

$8,666 

22.500 

$5,000 

3,720 

2,067 

MOO 

$44,720 

$8,000 

$40,567 

$6«500 

Board  of 

MitHtfj 

Charity. 

ComiDlBsions.        Heallb. 

$2^ 

$5,000 

$7,000 

$6,000 

10,000 

20.000 

8,000 

1.500 

800 

5,480 

500 

$15,800  $82,480 


$9,500 


$8,606 


•^w. 


Ja%mal  tif  Banking^  Ourreney^  ttnd  Fbpm€$» 


I 


nw. 


Repair  of 
nuu-keta. 

$2,000 
8,700 


$6,700 


Draining. 

$12,650 
2,800 
4,650 


Cleaning 
streets. 

$26,660 
42,060 


•4» 


Repatrtto 

whurvea  It 

10T9M. 

$55,SO0 
71,666 

9,og» 


$19,100    $68,710    $185,960 


u    .  Bopain  to 

Maaiei|MlitieB.  iireeta. 

f^^ $180,416 

2J?'>ikL 58,680 

"»*<i. 82,880 


Mlseellaneons. 
$49,000 
47.000 
8,000 


Total. 
$492,864 
616,791 
117,228 


$211,876  $99,000     $1,225,869 

III  the  amiezed  statement  are  shown  the  revenues  of  the  city  from  other  sonfcef 
™«^  direct  taxation :— 

RXOBIPTB  OF  THX  MUIIICIPALITIIS  OTHXB  THAN  FAOlf  DiaXCT  TAXATION. 

Cabareta, 
II  Levee         colfoe-     Merchants, Ground   Parish      Pabtfp 

J^^paliUes.      Markets.     Ferry.        dues,     houses,  etc.  drays,  etc.     rent.       Jail.        sehoo% 

™»t $112,000  $1,660    $70,000    $60,000    $80,000  $7,000  $6,600  $20,006 

5??^HmL 80,000       600     100,000       68,000       86,500       978 

^'^i^ti 16.000     8.076       27,000       86.000       17.600       700 


200 


S0/)06 
16,000 


$217,000  $6,226  $197,000  $144,000  $134,000  $8,678  $5,800  $66,000 


Total — First  Municipality  . . 
Second  Municipality. 
Third  Municipality. . 


a 
u 


Total, 


$296,250 
865,978 
114,476 

$766,708 


^L^^^  alteration  of  the  rate  of  the  levee  duties  probably 
^^^t  source  about  $100,000  below  what  it  would  aave  been 


reduced  the  revenue  from 
under  the  former  rates. 


Expenditures  other  than  for  debt 

Revenue  other  than  from  direct  taxation 


Balanc&. 


$1,226,869 
766,703 

$468,666 


^    *rbi8  latter  sum  is.  therefore,  to  be  raised  by  direct  taxation  on  real  and  personal 

'^^te,  on  account  of  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  year. 
^«    It  is  suggested  by  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  from  which  these  tables  and  the  prin- 
^^^fxd  fficts  here  embodied  are  drawn,  that  the  whole  debt  of  the  city  shall  be  consoli- 
~  so  that  there  shall  be  but  one  species  of  obligation,  and  that  to  be  represented 


^^  the  bonds  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans.    The  debt  thus  consolidated  will  present 
^H  the  guarantiee  that  the  city  and  people  can  give  of  its  solvency  and  punctuali 
it  aauority,  then,  be  given  in  an  amended  charter,  to  issue  the  bonds  or  the  city 


80  to  60  years,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  present  indebtedness.    In  coi^^ 

^olidating  the  debt  let  there  oe  three  series  of  bonds,  marked  A,  B,  and  C,  designatu^' 

t^  debt  respectively  of  each  Municipality — the  designation  being  made  simply  to 

tlOArk  the  origin  of  the  debt,  and  point  out  the  source  whence  the  means  for  the  pay- 

tjoeai  of  interest  and  principal  are  to  be  drawn.    An  annual  estimate  is  to  be  majft 

of  the  amoimt  necessary  to  pay  the  interest,  and  create  a  sinking  fund  for  the  liquid»> 

ti€»  of  the  series  marke<l  A,  and  this  sum  is  to  be  assessed  on  the  real  estate  of  the 

Krai  Municipality.    A  similar  assessment  in  the  Second  Municipality  is  to  meet  the 

hooda  B»  and  in  the  Third  to  meet  the  bonds  C.    To  secure  punctuality,  it  is  proposed 

to  defNrive  the  several  councils,  by  a  provision  in  the  charter,  of  the  power  to  act 

apoB  other  matters  until  they  have  pasjied  the  necessary  ordinance  for  the  protection 

of  this  debt;  and  that  the  executive  department  be  impelled  by  strict  penal  enaci- 

ments  to  a  Csithfiil  discharge  of  its  part  of  the  duty.    Thus  will  direct  responsibility 

be  attMhed  to  those  with  whom  the  power  lies,  and  care  and  promptitude  fully  se- 
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VUUE  OF  PROPERTY  Iff  THE  PROnHCB  OH  HOTA  SCOTIA. 

TToder  the  department  of  the  Aferchantt*  Magazine  for  the  present  month,  dtfotcd 
to  "  Statistics  of  Population,''  we  have  given  from  the  official  report  (rom  the  Kno- 
aial  Secretary's  office,  (politely  forwarded  to  the  editor  by  D.  McCdlloch,  Secretuj 
to  the  Board  of  Statistics,)  a  complete  view  of  the  census  of  Nova  Scotiai  tskeo  b 
1^61.  From  the  same  official  source  we  derive  the  subjoined  tabular  stateBMoftof 
the  value  of  property,  taxation,  Aa,  for  the  Province  in  1851 : — 


VALUE  OF  PBOrzaTT  AND  A8SES8MKNTB  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA  IN  1851. 


Probable 
value  of  real 

Govntiea.  estate. 

Halifax £1,898,887 

Lunenburg....  414,830 

Queens 252.506 

Shelburne  ....  187,090 

Yarmouth  ....  286.703 

IXgby 281.178 

Annapolis 464.624 

Kings 618,166 

Hants 585,809 

Cumberland . . .  590.224 

Colchester. 572,818 

Pictou 655,619 

Sydney 278,689 

Guysbloro* ....  166,361 

Inverness 816,787 

Richmond 1 27,096 

Cape  Breton  )  419,041 

Victoria ....  J  

Total £8,050,928 


Assessed  Assessed 

value  of  real  vaL  of  per^nal 

estate.  pro|>erty. 

£1,461,195  £1,134,912 

104,236 

8*57,415  848,666 

150.667  34,718 

813,560  56,568 

582,988  178,556 

208,811 

500,741  112.610 

114,954 

91,880 

••••••  ...... 

828,458  116,660 

•  •••••  •••••• 

•  •«■••  •••••• 

•  •«•••  •••••• 


8am     Bum 
aseesM  aaseeM    Highest 

for       for  rate 

county  poor      for  poor 
rates,    ralaa.  andeoiuiiy. 

£850  £377    £8  10  0 

220     318     10  16  8 

93     194 

98     580 


Lov«( 

rate 

for  poor 

Iteontf. 

0  0  1 
0  2  0 
0   2  0 


•  •  a   .  .  • 


16     8  4    0   0 10 


118  226 
181  658 
235  435 
126  459 

119  222 
804  288 
456  ... 
...  • . • 
207  872 
250  ... 
194  ... 


*•.■•.. 
8  17  6 
8  15  0 


. .  •  • . . 


•*...•■ 
0   0   2 

0    0    9 


8    5  0    0    0    4 


... 
... 


6     1  0 
1  18  4 

•  ■  •  .  a  .  • 

•  a  •  •  a  .  • 
a  a   •  •   •  a  • 


.....  — 

0    I     0 

0    0     • 


CONDITIOJI  OF  THE  NORTH-WESTERlf  BANK  OF  YIRQIHU. 

nATXMCNT  OF  THE  NOaTH-WESTXaN   BANK    OF    VIRQINIA,    INCLUniNO     TrS    BaAXOHB 
WELLSBURG,  PARKEaSBUaQ   ANn  JEFFKRSONVILLB,    1851-52. 

assouaoEs. 

Jalj  1,1851.  Jan.  1,1852.  April  1,  1853.  July  1,18a 

Bills  discounted $1,661,458  83  $1,749,855  88  $1,766,690  87  $1,702,858  6 

8fk  of  North- Western  B'k         83,600  00  27,000  00  65,400  00  61,500  0(^ 
Stock  of   Wheeliog    and 

Belmont  Bridge  Co 20,000  00  20,000  00  20,000  00  20.000  0(^ 

Otherstocks 5,000  00  5,000  00  6,000  0<r 

Unpaid  instalments  on  st'k 

subscribed 800  00  200  00  100  00  

Banking  houses. 23,792  44  80.024  87  82,182  02  86,448  84 

Other  real  estate 26,870  13  10,440  00  10,440  00  10,690  00 

Due  by  other  banks..  ....        285,648  38  161,272  81  178,102  62  812,326  67 

K otee  of  other  Vks,  checks 

and  certificates  of  dep. .          91,706  09  77,044  79  60,216  69  102,078  4t 

Coin. 356,778  26  821,492  65  848,824  48  876,684  14 

Expense  account 7,875  70  7,639  98  8,787  06  9,866  96 

In  transit  between  bank 

andbranches 2,010  76  18,42145  

Total $2,510,080  09  $2,428,891  88  $2,490,742 68  $2,686,680  69 
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UABXLmn. 

Jal7lfl851.        Jan.  1.1853.  April  1, 1839.  Jiilj  1,1853. 

dstoek. $792,100  00     $792,100  00  $792,100  00  $794,100  00 

fttion  uf   bank    and 

wfaes 1,386,088  00     1,820.604  00  1,897,453  00  1,432,272  00 

bpoiitor^ 239.29168        187.846  28  175,125  64  286,386  67 

ther  baokti 86.617  24         29,873  65  89,866  98  49,294  14 

mt  account 80,502  07         52,796  54  23,610  81  49,017  26 

iige    aod   cullectioD 

Mint 5,762  30           9,04175  4,150  77  7,442  74 

■eecMmt 484  81  648  23  

tgept  fond 53,244  49         80,481  48  52,134  94  52,988  65 

iDsit  between  bank 

Ibnoches 6,800  94  14,069  24 

htel $2,510,030  09  $2,423,891  88  $2,490,742  5S  $2,636,520  69 


EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROai  1789  TO  1851. 
3iiirr  or  the  expcnditurks  of  the  united  states  from  1789  to  1851,  inclusive. 

ANNUAL  AVERAGE  DURING  EACH  ADMINISTRATION. 

Civil  lUU 

foreign  iotorconree,     Military  ReroluUonary  and       Indtaa 

iWntton.  and  inl<(cellaiieou«.     service.  other  pensions,  departnest. 

liogton ^6»3,152  85  $1,105,603  84  $72,607  62  $27,25172 

Adams 1,180,2:^6  60     2,010,187  67  89,169  26  24,799  97 

non 2,049,057  69     1,834,528  63  77,346  85  141,150  00 

Mn 1,899,20140  11,287,490  44  96,707  27  260,608  01 

oe 3,295,303  51     4,596,847  73  1,685,417  78  488,860  24 

Quincy  Adams 2,931,562  96     8,671,907  74  1,173,029  20  783,816  84 

lOQ 4,269,58428     6,263,460  29  2,182.365  78  1,701.285$$ 

Buren 7,193,858  70  10,648,054  49  2,643,633  10  8,678,284  91 

MQ  and  Tyler 5.528,600  62     5,884.750  96  1,659,603  98  1,887,210  04 

6,17s53296  20,122,22046  1,767,815  22  1,168,564  56 

irind  Fillmore  ....  16,676,777  62  12,057,174  66  1,647,746  68  1,828,084  01 

Exponditures, 

Naval        oxclubivi*  of  public       Public  debt,  Total 

ilatraUon.  eftabltshmnnt.  debt.  pnid.  expenditarot 

JQffton. $106,768  29  $1,986,337  81  $4,511,619  61  $6,497.956  92 

Adams 2,017,694  38  5,337,087  79  4,789,490  67  10,076,578  40 

SOD 1,536,665  33  5,137,698  58  8,148.290  81  18,285.898  82 

KML 4,641,637  99  18,085,618  10  10,428,617  19  28,514,285  22 

ie 3,181,99691  13,045,43869  12,670,763  90  26,716,202  52 

Qoiocy  Adams..  8,862,662  56  12,625,480  82  11,826,883  86  23,951,364  17 

OB 3,986,375  24  18,224,095  91  9,301,800  48  27,585,896  82 

^uren 6,268,621  55  30,432,460  29  5,208,086  07  85,640,486  86 

MO  and  Tyler  . .  6,166,057  64  20,616,198  76  7.007,429  76  27,628,628  18 

7,504,408  18  33,777,22161  7,189,816  12  40,966.586  78 

r  and  Fillmore. .  8,896,976  35  86,567,595  20  *15,265,461  63  51,828,846  20 


RAISING  MOIVET  BT  PAWNBR05L\G  IIV  IREUND. 

rokers*  tickets  issued  in  Limerick  last  year 684,822 

Dt  lent £85,620 

blin  the  amount  lent  was. 660,422 

rk 192,725 

Ifkat 125,740 

Aterford 85,69  0 


lit  iBdndet  tba  average  aanual  amoiuitt  of  $5,806,000,  paid  to  Mexico  midcr  the  treaty  »f 
■■ — iHklaigo.  - 
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UHITED  STATES  GOYERHMBirr  RECEIPTS  AlVD  SXPEHMTURBS. 

The  following  •tatement  shows  the  revenues  of  the  United  States  for  the  four  qov* 
ters  of  the  fiscal  year  1851  and  1862,  ending  June  80 : — 

Mineral.  Lands.  CaiComs.                   ToUL 

September $249,627  $681,892  $14,764,909  $19^86,411 

December 84,289  686,248  9,601,600  10,ttMS* 

March 81,860  624.856  12,109,761  12,761,911 

Juoe 44,878  247,947  10,864,146  1U4«,9N 

ToUlyear $860,649        $2,044,037  $47,820,816  $49,729,001 

ToUl  1850 1,847,218  1,869,894  89,668,686  48,87ft,7M 

This  shows  an  increase  in  the  items  of  regular  revenue ;  but  the  customs  of  the 

3 carter  nhuw  a  decline  of  $596,001  from  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year.isd 
le  lands  have  declined  half  that  amount  The  expenditure  of  the  govemmest  hn, 
however,  for  the  quarter  been  less,  by  nearly  one-half,  than  that  for  the  correspQodiD| 
quarter  last  year. 


PRICES  OF  MANUFACTURING  STOCK  IN  NEW  ENGUND. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  Joseph  G.  Martxit,  Stock  and  Exchange  Brokv* 

Boston,  lor  the  Evening  Oazette^  includes  twenty  of  the  most  prominent  stocka  It 

will  be  seen  that  all  but  two  have  declared  dividends  within  the  time  embraced  in  Um 

teU«»  making  the  present  value  stand  the  amount  of  the  dividend  better  in  oompm- 

•on  with  six  months  unce : — 

Febniaiy  35. 

Offered.  Asked. 

Appleton 676  700 

AflMJakeag. 965  910 

Atlantic  MilU 600  660 

Bay  Sute  Mills 670  716 

BoottMills 800 

Cocheco,  (par  500) 476  476 

Dwight 600  625 

Great  Falls,  (par  200) 1 88  1 86 

Hamilton 740  760 

Lacooia 650  700 

Lancaster,  (par  450) 300  826 

Lawrence 810*  900 

HassachuAetU  Mills 750  776 

Merrimack. 1,180  1,140 

Na^ua,  (par  500) 880 

SUrk 650  600 

Suffolk. 676  700 

Tkomdike 596  696 

IVemont 5S5 

York 750  840 


August  SI. 

Lastdhrktoad. 

Offered. 

Asked. 

Percu 

880 

896 

8    June. 

1.010 

1,046 

4    Aoguit 

840 

850 

• 

786 

800 

6     Februiiy. 

960 

980 

8    May. 

600 

506 

4    July. 

. .  • 

900 

8    May. 

202 

205 

8    Aogost 

920 

960 

4    June. 

900 

950 

4    August 

850 

875 

8    July. 

950 

1,000 

8*  MardL 

980 

990 

4    July. 

1,240 

1,260 

5    May. 

480 

450 

8    June. 

880 

•  • 

8    July. 

960 

1,010 

4    AngwL 

. .  • 

800 

6*  January,  186 

770 

950 

8    AugiBt 

900 

940 

8    May. 

VALl'E  OF  A  3IITIUTED  BANK  NOTE. 

A  merchant  of  Pittsburg  su^d  the  Exchange  Bank  of  that  city  for  relbsii^  to 
deem  a  $5  note  on  the  bank,  of  which  one- fifth  part  had  been  cut  oat.    It  wai 
tended  on  the  part  of  the  bank,  that  by  cutting  from  several  in  tha  aama  manu. 
new  note  may  be  Kn-med.  and  the  Unk  defrauded  of  the  value  of  it.    TIm  jud^ 
fore  whom  the  ca:»e  was  tried,  decided  that  the  piwecutor  waa  entitled  lo  only  I 
Mlara,  as  the  value  of  the  note,  and  coosequentlv  rendered  judgOMot  in  hia  IftTor 
Ikat  amount 


•  IW  Atlantic  Mill*  kave  msd«  ao  r««uUr  dividends  sinc«  goiajc  ioto  opeiatkm.  •■in  • 
«ttUi«[  iL  I^hhI  lm^>at'K^  and  h»vinv  |iaUl  up  pnrTiou*  lo«»«k  mar  d-clara  a  diTMlead  la  K 
mu  Th«*  l.«wrvt.ci*  V«Buracinitii9  i\v  will  d«iabilMS  par  x  diVidsMd  la  Ttaif  tisr,  Thall 
MMmrarttinDK  ro.  hare  maie  no  dlrldeDd  aaice  Januarr,  liiiK  but  ibe  MtwMcftto 


4>* 


Bnmai  or  oou  u  td  aits  mmd  HAmFAcruus. 

ig  corioiiB  BtatisiicSf  relative  to  the  ooosamptioD  of  gold,  were  atmted  in 
f  deliTered  at  the  Geological  Society  at  London : — 

JDOOot  of  gold  in  circulation  ia  9aid  to  be  £48,000,000 ;  of  whi^'h  the  wear 
stated  to  l^  8i  per  cent  annually,  or  £1,680,000.  The  conaumptioD  of 
id  manufactures  is  aa  follows : — 

United  Kingdom $2,600,000 

1,000,000 

rland 460,000 

>arta  of  Europe 1,600.000 

States 600,000 

ital £6,060,000 

lam  alono  there  in  a  weekly  consumption  of  gold  for  chains  only  amomit- 
uDces.  The  iveekly  consumption  for  gold-leaf  in  London  is  400  oimoea ; 
I  in  Great  Britain,  184  ounces. 

potteries  in  Staffordshire  consumes  £3.600  worth  of  gold  annnally  In 
be  whole  consumption  for  gilding  porcelain  in  England  is  estimated  tX 
inoes  annually. 

THE  SALARIES  OF  FOREION  MINISTERS. 

GREAT   BErrAIN,  FRANCE,   AXn  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

ng  are  the  salaries  paid  to  their  mmisters,  at  several  pointa,  bj  Great 
e,  and  the  United  States : — 


'.on. . 
sburg. 


iro  . .. 
inople 


est  Britain. 

Franoe. 

United  St 

$28,600 

$9,000 

$87,700 

9,000 

21,800 

11.466 

. .  *  • 

29.000 

22,880 

9.000 

24,200 

17.100 

4,600 

24,200 

15,200 

9,000 

24,200 

18.800 

9.000 

19,360 

11.400 

9,000 

83,900 

16,200 

6,000 

)  STATES  TREASURY  NOTES  OUTSTANDING  AUGUST  2,  1862. 

TuBAtuRT  DcrARTMBNT,  Register^  OfBce,  Angost  8, 1853. 
andinpf  of  the  several  issues  prior  to  22d  July,  1846,  as 

of  this  office $107,911  64 

andiiig  of  the  issues  of  22d  July,  1846,  as  per  records  of 

12,260  00 

andiog  of  the  issue  of  28th  January,  1847,  as  per  records 

i 8,860  00 


$128,611  64 


lied  notes  in  the  hands  of  accounting  officers,  all  under 

u82d  July,  1846 160  00 


$128,361  64 


FOUR  BANK  NOTES  OF  ONE  MILUON  STERUN6. 

d  be  the  sensation  of  an  individual  accustomed  to  handling  one  dollar 
o  receive  a  bank-bill  for  one  million  sterling  f  The  Bank  of  England,  it 
>d  four  notes  of  that  denomination,  and  after  there  four  were  en^rraved, 
re  de4*troyed.  Of  thcte  impres-^ions  the  Rothschilds  have  one,  the  late 
id  another,  the  Bank  of  England  the  third,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Roffeni,  the 
iMf,  now  decorates  his  parlor  with  the  fourth,  sospfliided  k  a  gold  ihime. 
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BRAVCH  MIHT  OF  UIITED  STATES  TS  CAUTOKni. 

The  fullowiag  Act,  establisbiog  a  Brnnch  Mint  of  the  Uuited  States  in  Califpnii, 
passed  during  tlie  First  Session  of  the  Thirty-second  CongresB,  was  approTed  hj  tbe 
Preoident,  July,  8d,  1862  : — 

Air  ACT   TO   ESTABLISH   A   BRA!fCH   OF  THE   SCIXT  OF  TOE  UMmCD  STATK8  IS  CALirOIMl. 

Jie  it  enacted  6//  the  Sinate  and  IIoum  of  RepreMnialiveg  of  the  Unittd  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  a  branch  of  the  mint  of  the  United  Stateii  be  e^ 
tablishod  in  California,  to  be  h)cated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  coioige 
of  gold  and  Rilver. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  farther  enacted.  That  suitable  buildings  shall  be  procured  or 
erected,  for  the  purpose  of  can*}  ing  on  the  business  of  suid  branch  mint ;  and  the  fol- 
lowin^i:  officeni  HialL  be*  n()(M>inted  a.s  Mxm  as  public  interests  may  require  their  Krricei, 
u|xjn  the  nomination  of  the  rre:»iilunt,  [by J  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  (ki 
Senate,  to  wit :  one  8U|)crintendeut,  one  treasurer,  one  assay er,  one  inelter  and  refioer, 
and  one  coiner.  And  the  said  superintendent  shall  engage  and  employ  as  many  deifa 
and  as  many  8ubiirdinato  workmen  and  servants  as  shall  be  proviifjed  for  by  law;  nd 
until  the  iliirtecnth  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty -live,  the  sabries  i^ 
said  ofHviers  and  clerks  shall  be  aa  follows :  to  the  superintendent  and  to  the  treafonr. 
the  sum  of  four  thou;«and  and  five  hundred  dollars  each  ;  to  the  assayer,  to  the  mellff 
and  refiner,  and  to  the  coiner,  the  sum  of  throe  thousand  dollars  each ;  to  the  ricrfak 
the  sum  of  two  thtmsand  dollars  each ;  \a^  the  subordinate  workmen,  such  wages  ud 
allowaIi(>e^>  as  arc  customary  and  reasonable,  according  to  their  rc:«pective  stations  lod 
occupation:^. 

Sko.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  officers  and  clerks  to  be  app«nnted  vt 
der  this  a^t  Khali  take  an  cmth  or  affirmation  before  some  judge  of  tbe  Imited  Stitfli 
or  the  Supremu  Court  of  the  State  of  California,  faithfully  and  diligently  to  perfbra 
the  dutio:*  thereof,  and  shall  each  become  bound  to  the  United  States  of  Aniericii 
with  one  or  more  surctien,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  director  of  the  mint  aod  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Treatiury,  or  the  District  Attorney  of  the  United  States  for  tbe 
State  of  Califirnia,  with  conditio[i  for  the  faithful  and  diligent  performance  of  tbdr 
officea 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  the  general  direction  of  busineu  of  Mi<i 
branch  of  tiie  mint  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  under  the  control  and  regulation  of 
the  director  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Secretuy 
of  thu  Treasury  ;  and  for  that  pur{>o3e,  it  shall  l>o  the  duty  of  the  said  director  to 
prescribe  sui-h  rei^ulations,  and  require  such  returns  periodically  and  occasituallj, » 
bliall  appear  to  liiixi  to  be  necesinary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  inteo- 
tion  of  this  act  in  establi-^hing  the  said  branch;  also,  for  the  purpose  of  discrimintt* 
ing  tlie  coiu  which  shall  be  etampe<i  at  said  branch  and  at  the  mint  itself;  and  aU(S 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  uniformity  of  weight,  form,  ami  fineness,  in  the  ooibi 
stamped  at  t«-iid  branch  ;  und  for  that  purpose,  to  require  the  transmission  and  deliv^ 
ery  to  him  at  the  mint,  from  time  to  time,  of  such  parcels  of  the  coinage  of  itfd 
branch  as  he  sliall  think  proper,  to  be  subjected  to  such  assays  and  tests  as  be  ikiU 
direct 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  the  laws  and  {larts  of  laws  noir  io  fifoe 
for  the  re^niiation  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States  and  for  the  government  of  tk 
officers  and  person**  employed  therein,  and  for  the  punishment  of  all  ofleoees  cob* 
nected  with  the  mint  or  coinage  of  the  Uniteil  States,  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereli^ 
declared  to  be  in  full  force  in  relation  to  the  branch  of  the  mint  by  this  act  estabtiikeoi 
so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable  thereto. 

Sec.  6.  And  fte  it  farther  ettacted^  That  no  permanent  location  of  said  mint  sbsDli* 
made,  or  buildiog^i  erected  therefore,  until  the  State  of  Colifomia  shall,  by  Bome  1>* 
or  other  publii*,  act,  pledge  the  faith  of  the  State  that  no  tax  shall,  at  any  timCi  ^ 
laid,  at'-o-'-ied,  or  collected  by  the  said  Stiito,  or  undt^r  the  authority  of  the  said  St»f» 
on  the  s.iLd  branch  mint,  or  on  the  buildings  which  may  be  erected  therefor,  or  on  tb< 
fixtures  and  machinery  which  may  be  Ui*ed  therein,  or  on  the  lands  on  which  tbei*** 
may  he  placed ;  but  nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  be  understood  as  impijBK 
nn  admi!iAion  that  any  such  power  of  taxation  rightfully  bxWtA, 

Sjcc.  7.  And  be  itfHrther  enacted^  That  the  said  branch  mint  shall  be  the  plaoi  ^ 
depuiut  for  the  public  moneys  collected  in  the  custom  houses  in  the  State  of  OalifiiM 
and  for  such  other  public  moneys  as  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  may  direct ;  ^ 
the  treasurer  of  said  branch  mint  shall  have  the  custody  of  tbe  lamei  and  n***"  ^ 


^* 
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ttibe  chitMfl  of  an  tsnstant  treMurer,  and  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  subject  to  aU 
)  {irorifions  contained  in  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  fur  tlie  better  orgaoiza- 
oof  the  Treasury,  and  for  the  collection,  and  ^nfe  keeping,  transfer,  and  disburse- 
nitof  the  public  revenue,"  approved  August  the  Bixth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
d  forty -six,  which  relates  to  the  treasurer  of  tlie  branch  mint  at  New  Orleans. 
Sic  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  if  required  by  the  broker,  gold  in  grain  or 
upstball  be  refined,  assayed,  cast  into  bars  or  ingots,  and  stamped  in  said  branch 
int, or  in  the  mint  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  its  branches,  in  such  a  manner  as 
17  indicate  the  value  and  fineness  of  the  bar  or  ingot,  which  shall  be  paid  for  by  the 
mtf  or  holder  of  such  bullion,  at  such  rates  and  charges,  and  under  such  regulatious, 
the  director  of  the  mint,  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  IVeasury,  may 
m  time  to  time  establish. 

Sh.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  so  soon  as  the  said  branch  mint  is  established 
the  State  of  California,  and  public  notice  shall  be  given  thereof  in  the  mode  to  be 
Mfliited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  then  so  much  of  the  act  making  appro- 
imoDS  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  government  for  the  year  ending 
irtisdi  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  and  fur  other  purposes,  as  provides  for 
B  ippointments  of  a  United  States  assay er,  and  the  contracting  for  the  assaying  and 
■g  the  valve  of  gold  in  grain  or  lumps,  and  for  forming  the  same  into  bars,  be,  and 
B  vhole  of  the  clause  containing  said  provisions  shall  be  hereby  repealed. 
SwL  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Tliat  before  the  Secretary  of  tne  Treasury  shall 
oesre  or  erect  the  buildings  provided  fur  in  the  second  section  of  this  act,  or  com- 
ncs  uperations  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  same,  at  San  Francisco,  State  of 
iB^Niua,  it  nhall  be  his  duty  to  make  a  contract  or  contracts,  for  the  erection  of  said 
■MingA,  and  procuring  the  machinery  necessary  for  the  operations  of  tHe  mint,  at  a 
Bior  9ums  which  shall  not  in  the  whole  exceed  the  sura  of  three  hundred  thousand 
Uan>  which  said  contract  or  contracts  shall  be  secured  by  good  and  sufiicient  sure- 
1^  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Presiilent  of  the 
■ted  States. 

WILL  GOLD  DEPRECIATE  % 

[from  the  GLASGOW  EZAMINEa.] 

Ib  t  former  number  we  stated  that  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  had  risen 
n  eleven  millions  in  1848  to  twenty-seven  millions  in  1860,  thirty-four  millions  in 
*Al»  lod  this  year,  there  was  every  reason  to  expect,  they  would  amount  to  forty- 
rac millions,  being  a  fourfold  increase  in  as  many  years.  The  greater  part  of  this 
^nm  is  in  gold,  for,  while  only  four  millions  were  prtnJuced  in  1848,  the  production 
IS&I  swelled  to  twenty-five  millions,  and  they  arc  annually  and  rapidly  mcreasing. 
What  has  hitherto  made  gold  so  valuable  ?  It  has  been  its  scarcity,  and  the  quan- 
7 of  labor  required  to  produce  it  Limitation  of  supply  has  imparted  a  high  value 
thii  metal,  and  whenever  it  becomes  of  easy  access,  and  abundant,  it  is  certain  to 
Q  ia  price.  Diamonds  alone  are  more  valuable  in  price,  entirely  the  result  of  their 
■K  (career,  as  not  six  are  in  existence  above  an  ounce  each  in  weight,  and  the  King 
Pcnia  possesses  a  bracelet  worth  a  million  sterling,  because  it  includes  two  of 
^  Were  a  locality  discovered  where  they  could  be  obtained  as  abundantly  as 
■VIM,  they  would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  nominal  value,  nnd  be  in  the  possession  of 
•  Take,  for  another  example,  the  article  of  guano,  which,  though  a  great  descent 
<igold,  illustrates  our  principle.  About  ten  years  ago  it  was  only  procurable  from 
^aod  was  sold  at  about  twenty  pounds  the  ton  ;  large  deposits  were  discovered 
Ichaboe,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  price  fell  to  from 
to  eight  pounds.  Apply  this  principle  of  scarcity  to  whatever  commodity  we 
>k  proper,  the  results  will  be  found,  in  every  case,  to  be  the  same ;  while  abundance 
Boinirmly  produces  an  opposite  result. 

Li  a  natural  induction  from  these  premises,  we  may  confidentially  infer,  that  gold, 
ng  to  its  great  abundance,  must  speedily  fall  in  price.  The  fall  may  not  be  sudden, 
Bay  spread  itself  over  a  numl^r  of  years,  and  the  effects  will  not  be  so  marked 
hty  would  have  been,  wen;  its  value  reduced  in  a  convulsive  manner.  There  is  a 
ieolty  in  connection  with  this  subject,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  remove,  and  on  which 
Boat  eontradictorv  opinions  are  entertained.  By  act  of  Parliament  the  Bank  of 
[Uml  is  compelled  to  give  £3  17s.  lO^d.  for  every  ounce  of  gold  oflered  to  it  for 
\  uid  it  is  a  general  opinion  that  the  Bank  will  be  relieved  from  this  liability,  and 
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allowed  to  diminish  the  price  which  is  now  the  standard.  Those  penons,  whi 
gue,  ref^r  to  the  6iictuatiooa  in  the  price  of  gold  durinff  the  war,  and  affirm,  tl 
1811  tu  1815  it  varied  in  price  frum  £4  29.  to  £6  lOs.  the  ounce,  and  in  the  lati 
alune.  whiiu  in  May  it  was  £5  6s.,  in  December  it  had  fallen  to  £4  Ss.  Hove 
were  placed  in  quite  different  circumstances  at  that  period  to  what  we  are  i 
when  the  war  wu«  carried  im,  large  (supplies  of  gnld  were  required  fur  export 
pay  our  Huldien*,  and  aim)  a  a  i>ub*'idie:)  tu  tlie  European  powers  to  enable  them 
fully  to  repel  the  iuroadt*  of  Napoleon ;  hence  it  became  scarce  and  dear ;  hal 
pre^eut  time  we  have  attained  a  state  of  complete  surfeit^  and  fcarcely  know 
do  wiiii  <iur  BU{)erabundant  Hupplies.  Independent  of  the  scarceness  or  abimc 
gold,  iiowuver,  there  is  a  want  of  <iefinitenefi8  in  the  ideas  of  tho>*€  who  conec 
a  lower  price  will  be  given  for  gold.  What  ifl  the  obligation  of  the  Bank  of  E 
Bimply  to  return  weight  for  weight  for  wliat  is  deposited  with  it,  or  its  equir 
bank-notef,  payable  un  demand.  It  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  what 
value  is  attached  to  the  ounce  of  gold — as  the  Itok  can  neither  gain  nor  lot* 
transaction,  being  only  k>ound  to  return  what  they  had  received,  but  with  the 
tion  of  Hnoti)er  form.  A;*  a  commercial  comm unity,  we  must  possess  a  stai 
YHlue,  that  our  various  tranHiictions  may  be  balanced  and  regulated  in  an  en 
ner,  and  we  have  chosen  gold  for  this  purpose,  from  ita  coiupactne^  and  com 
BTurcity,  and  therefore  value,  us  the  great  regulator  of  our  exchanges.  It  is 
matter  of  convenience,  and  we  are  nlmost  singular  in  adopting  thi^  standard 
other  nations  of  Euro|)e,  and  also  the  United  States  of  America,  have  chosen 
Bt:indard.  The  islunders  in  the  Indian  Archi{)elago  have  shells,  and  in  Abysii 
havi*  bait  to  serve  the  same  purpose. 

It  i^  however,  appurently  contradictory  to  assert  that  the  standard  of  gold 
main  unchanged,  and  at  the  tianie  time  become  depreciated  ;  but  our  meaning 
better  unders>t<K>d,  by  uifirniing.  that  while  gold  retains  a  fixed  value,  the  pn 
other  ('omnuKlitieri  and  productions  will  be  enhanced  in  relatiim  to  iU  Suppos 
becomei*.  in  the  course  of  t-ix  years,  depreeiated  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cenl^  i 
posing  pi^  iron  to  be  now  worth  forty  ^hilling8  the  ton,  it  will  at  Uiat  perio 
lift}  thiliings.  During  the  interval,  the  Ial>or  required  to  produce  gold  havin 
L^ihi'd,  has  clieapeiied  it  to  that  extent,  and  the  labor  required  to  produce  pig  i 
ing  remained  biationary,  has  resulted  in  this  stri|^ing  change.  The  real  value 
hits  (lin)nii>hecl,  but  its  nominal  vulue.  or  its  exchangeable  vmIuc,  is  unaltered, ai 
the  vulue  of  all  other  commodities  will  be  enhanced  in  their  relation  to  gi>ld  ai 
and  unchangeable  st^mdard. 

It  may  illustrate  our  subject  still  better  if  we  afKrm  as  a  fact,  that  during 
thirty  years  the  real  value  of  gold  has  increased  25  per  cent.  Though  nuni 
Vidiie  i.<«  the  same,  for  its  standani  price  is  unaltered,  yet  its  ability  to  employ 
purchase  comiumliiies,  to  command  pn>ductiouH,  has  very  greatly  augmented, 
inti'rval  our  iiHtionul  taxation  hiU)  undergone  a  diminution  to  the  ext  nt  o 
twenty  millions,  and  the  reduction  has  chiefly  taken  pl.tce  by  repealing  or  i 
taxris  ui^tn  articles  of  ci»isuinpti>in,  which  has  coii'-idi-rably  reduced  their  pric 
oolfee,  sugar. and  corn,  have  all  falleu  in  price,  or.  in  other  words, a soTereigni 
maud  almort  50  per  cent  more  of  the.se  commodities  at  the  present  time,  than 
do  in  lS:iO.  in  manufactured  articles,  whether  of  cotton,  silk,  or  worsted,  a 
and  a**  great  a  reduction  hiLi  occurred  in  their  relation  to  gold  as  a  standard  t 
Money  h:is  been  Continually  enhancing  its  importance,  and  our  large  capituli 
iru're<ii«ed  their  sUires  without  a  risk  incurred,  or  an  intelligent  eifiirt.  It  in«i 
deepest  fear  for  our  pnMiuctive  cla-<>es  to  anticipate  this  process  to  be  contl 
another  quarter  of  a  century,  but  California  and  Australia  have  opened  thei 
treasures  when  the  clouds  were  dsirk  and  lowerinuf,  and  hope  was  almost  aboi 
hfr  dep;irturi.' — they  have  arre««te«l  the  cheapeiiini;  process,  or  in  clearer  lang^ 
cheapening  gold,  und  bringini;  it  to  u  level  with  other  commoihticB— which  v 
introduce  un  unexj  ected  but  hright  day  in  our  history. 

We  have  shown  that  gold,  whde  it  uiaint-iins  its  present  standard  of  valnc 
so,  owing  to  its  abundance.  f:dl  in  price,  or  that  it  will  require  a  crreater  quan 
to  purchase  our  products  ih.in  it  does  at  present. ;  we  maintain  this  to  be  an  ea 
aiui  incontrovertible  fact  from  our  commercial  history  during  the  past  thirtj 
which  We  find  ihiit  gt»ld,  though  always  of  the  same  stanriard  of  value,  has  i 
cre:i^ed  in  price,  for  its  |Hiwer  in  purchasing  our  pro«lncts  has  been  greatly  aug 
the  large  supplies  we  are  now  rec<i\ ing  will  equalize  the  reLitive  raiuc  of 
articles,  much  to  our  national  advantage. 
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THE  MIHTS  OF  FRANCE. 

Hm  mwt  important  and  best  conducted  mint  out  of  Paris  is  at  Strasbourg.  At 
both  these  places  the  sinking  is  done  by  means  of  steam.  The  other  French  m\\iU 
■c  It  Burdenuz,  Ilouen,  Lille,  Lyons,  and  Marseilles.  While  upon  this  subject ,  it  mav 
BBfcbe  imifs  to  gii^e  the  foUuwiug  official  mformation : — 

Bt  a  law  of  the  26th  December,  1827,  a  central  commission,  instituted  at  Parii4, 
Qvcrlaoks  all  the  operations  of  the  mint,  decides  the  value  of  the  different  pieces,  and 
lUovi  iHiue  to  be  put  in  circulation  which  are  not  ]>erf«ctly  good,  llie  directors  of 
4m  BiiotB  do  the  business,  however,  on  their  own  account,  and  are  paid  by  Uic  govern- 
■cat  icctirdini;  to  the  amount  of  coinage.  In  addition  ^A^  the  coining  of  money,  the 
■Bti  strike  off  an  immense  number  of  medals,  sometimes  for  the  government,  but  in 
■Oit  instances  fur  private  individuals.  At  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
toiy  the  Paris  Mint  was  situated  in  the  Hue  de  la  Afonnaie,  a  locality  now  known  as 
i^ Rue  Buucfter.  By  a  decree  of  Louis  XV.,  dated  in  1768,  the  old  mint,  being  in  a 
itite  of  decay,  was  ordered  to  be  demolished,  and  two  mansions,  known  as  the  Grand 
tt  PitU  Hotel  dn  Coniiy  together  with  several  houses  adjoining,  were  purcliased  by  the 
pnmment,  upon  the  site  of  which  was  built  the  present  mint.  The  administration 
•f  the  mint  comprises  at  Paris: — 1.  The  coinage  of  money.  2.  The  striking  of  med- 
ik  S.  llie  fabrication  of  dies  and  instruments  used  at  the  mint  4.  Hiu  manufac- 
tn  of  postage-stamps.  6.  A  bureau  for  assaying.  The  ^r«07tn«/ of  the  administra- 
tis ud  the  a^^ii/«  (U<  eonlroie  are  paid  by  the  government  The  tariff  of  charges 
■art  be  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Finances.  In  1847,  the  amount  of  money  coined 
■  iWit  wus  85,991,1 77  francs ;  7,706.020  francs  in  gold,  and  78,285.167  francs  in  silver. 
Hm charges  allowed  to  the  director  were  8u4,42ii  francs.  Tl)e  number  of  clerks  was 
10;  the  number  of  workmen  varied  from  55  to  1U8.  In  1848,  the  amount  of  money 
COBcdwad  159,614,985  francs;  89.697,740  francs  in  gold,  119,731,096  francs  in  silver, 
■d  86,1 50  francs  in  copper.  The  charges  allowed  to  the  director  for  tliis  year  were 
]|tl9,916  francs.  The  number  of  clerks  employed  was  14 ;  the  number  of  workmen 
ftnn65  to  125.  In  1847,  medals  were  struck  off  to  the  amount  of  433,621  francs; 
"VmIj,  107,021  francs  in  gold;  295,597  francs  in  silver;  30,769  francs  in  copper;  144 
^na'mp/athia.  Tho  cost  of  fal^rication  was  69,915  francs.  The  numVier  of  clerks 
*ii4;  that  of  workmen  from  28  to  35.  In  1848.  medals  were  struck  off  to  the  value 
tftSMS7  francs;  namely,  38,093  francs  in  gold;  167.559  francs  in  silver ;  18,919 
hnuin  copper;  316  francs  in  platina.  The  cost  of  manufacture  was  38.930  francs. 
^  number  of  clerks  was  4 ;  the  number  of  workmen  from  22  to  30.  The  salaries 
*f  the  clerks  vary  from  1,000  to  4,000  francs  per  year;  the  wages  of  the  workmen 
^  S  to  8  francs  per  day.  In  1 848,  the  amount  paid  for  engraving,  sinking  dies,  ^., 
VM8S,2fiu  francs.  In  this  department  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  1848  was 
y*  The  eh^/  d'atelier  received  8,400  francs  per  year ;  one  engraver  received  2,400 
Wi  per  year ;  another  1,600  francs  per  year;  another  (working  by  the  piece)  2,400 
^vcs ;  (iiiu  forger  8  francs  per  day ;  another  6  francs ;  and  the  rest  of  the  workmen 
"«n  3  to  5^  francs  per  day. 

Ihe  airlitra  fur  the  manufacture  of  postage-stamps  was  opened  in  December,  1848. 
pciuiuil>er  of  persons  emphiyed  is  11,  who  gain  from  3  to  6  francs  per  day.  T4)is 
lifpvtim'Ut  is  under  the  management  of  tlie  As«istant-Kngraver  of  the  mint,  who  re- 
MTbi  u  frunc-and-a-half  per  thouitand  for  the  stamfM,  he  furuisliing  the  wood  upon 
^^  tlipy  are  engraved,  and  paying  the  workmen. 

Tlw  Utirifau  of  Assay  is  managed  by  the  Assay er- in-Chief,  who  receives  his  pay 
"^  Uie  cliur^e  which  the  law  aUows  him  to  make  upon  the  articles  assayed.  Tho 
**'«itof  guhl  and  silver  assayed  in  1848  was  4,600,000  francs  of  the  former,  and 
*<(iUu/.Ht()  francs  of  the  latter.  The  number  of  persons  employed  was  16,  of  whom 
"1^ M^iiktant-assayer  gained  2,800  franca  per  year;  six  assistant-assayers  1,800  francs; 
2^ others  from  1,250  to  1,650  francs;  one  clerk  1,250  francs;  another  clerk  960 
^*^^\  and  one  cutter  1,100  francs. 

THE  BOARD  OF  BROKERS. 

Hie  propo.xition  to  found  a  new  Board  of  Brokers  in  New  York,  says  the  Mercan- 
%  Junmal,  makes  sure  progress,  and  although  that  progress  is  slow,  the  scheme  will 
|hartl^  a>«ume  public  importance.  Complaint  has  long  been  made  that  the  procced- 
%i  of  the  present  body  are  despotic,  and  that  their  customary  mode  of  carrying  on 
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businesB  with  dosed  doors  creates  a  mystery  and  a  monopoly  which  the  public  i^ 
demands  should  be  ab(»lishcd.  On  none  of  the  commercial  marts  of  Europe,  wiihik 
exception  of  London,  arc  tlie  sales  of  tbc  Siuck  Kxcliange  pt'itple  conducted  vilki 
privacy  restricted  to  the  members  of  the  iJoard^aud  itmuat  be  cunceded,  the  ptcuiiii 
constitution  of  that  body  in  some  measure  justiiies  the  ezclusinn  practiced  by  tbca 
Although  tbe  Royal  Exchange  has  for  centuries  U'cn  C(in>ideri-«1  the  focus  of  tlicgrtt 
monetary,  exchange,  and  C4>mmercial  oijerations  of  the  kingdom,  the  m(Kle  uf  duia| 
business  has  varied  with  the  change  uf  the  tiiueiii;  ami  the  ancient  custom  of  the  ma 
chants  of  a  particular  nation  or  trade  having  possession  of  a  certain  part  of  tbe  an 
called  a  lealk  has  fallen  into  desuetude.  The  great  bulk  of  the  merchants  are  bm 
divided  into  classes,  each  of  whom  possess  an  exchange  or  mart,  exclusively  occnpil 
or  devoted  to  their  peculiar  branch  of  Commerce ;  thus,  in  London,  there  is  a  Stoc 
Kxcliange,  the  Com  lilxchange,  the  Coal  Exchange,  a  Shipping  and  Insurance  Exchngi 
(Lloyd 9  JRooins,)  and  subsidiary  Hidls  and  Sales  Rooms,  and  Coffee  Houses,  wm 
the  merchants  congregate  and  liave  desks;  and  where  the  lai^e  sales  of  foreign  pp 
duce,  wool,  Ac.,  periodically  take  place. 

The  stock  operations  in  London  have  only  assumed  their  present  importance  nn 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  business  of  dealing  in  securitita  vi 
separated  from  that  of  banking.  The  market,  for  a  series  of  years  after  its  institntio 
was  held  at  various  places  in  the  Royal  lOxchange  and  its  neighborhood.  In  180 
the  vast  growth  of  tlie  transactions  induced  the  brokers  to  seek  a  permanent  locatiD 
when  the  present  building  in  Bartholomew  Lane,  was  erected  by  subscnption.  T1 
transactions  of  the  brokers  nre  usually  divided  into  three  branches — Eingliah,  (I 
stocks  and  Kxchcquer  bills;)  Foicign,  (stocks;)  and  the  Share  Market — these  braiiA 
are  callt:d  Houses.  The  members  are  of  two  clasges — Brokers  and  Jobbers — and  ti 
business,  as  hi  thi^  city,  couirints  of  two  kinds — genuine  and  speculative — the  fona 
for  muuey  and  the  latter  for  time.  A  jobber  is  a  cipitalist  who  usually  keeps  a  Ian 
amount  of  stocks  on  hand,  and  is  always  ready  to  sell  in  any  desired  quantity,  tberei 
saving  time  and  trouble  both  to  the"  broker  and  the  party  desiring  the  investmci 
The  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  are  subjected  to  a  rigid  discipline,  by  a  coraaii 
tee  elected  by  themselves.  A  candidate  for  membership  must  be  recommended  h 
members,  who  attest  that  they  have  known  him  for  an  honorable  man  for  more  ttai 
two  years,  and  they  are  ret^uired  to  give  security  for  him  for  a  certain  period  of  lin 
The  o^mmittee  assist  in  winding  up  the  affairs  of  members  who  are  defaulten  opa 
the  market ;  they  also  act  as  arbitrators  in  any  difference  arising  among  the  memboi 
and  as  no  member  is  allowed  to  be  a  partner  in  any  other  business,  few  losses  in 
hufftrred  by  the  members  from  each  other.  It  is  mostly  the  brokers  who  suffer  froa 
their  outside  cx)n  nee  lions.  No  member  who  fails  to  meet  his  engagements  is  allovff 
to  appear  in  the  house,  until  his  creditors  have  received  a  stipulated  compoeitioo,  vsi 
the  names  of  members  who  are  defaulters,  on  tlie  stated  **  settling"  or  **  account  dtn' 
are  dialkod  on  a  black-board,  exposed  in  the  hall,  which  constitutes  the  Srockls 
change  method  of  expulsion.  The  Ik>ard  are  munificent  contributors  to  public  dun 
ties,  and  have  a  fund  for  decayed  members,  which  is  liberally  supported.  StnogcB 
are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  minor  speculators  asMBW 
at  the  llall  of  Commerce,  in  the  adjacent  street 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  Committee  of  the  London  Stod 
Exchange,  in  the  snpervi&>ion  which  they  exercise  over  the  business  conduct  and  dif 
actor  of  their  memb(.'rs,  furnif-h  the  best  and  most  valid  reason  for  their  exdnsioB  o 
the  uninitiated.  I'he  same  causes  do  not  exist  in  New  York,  and  we  have  yet  tohtf 
the  pi-opriety  of  the  course  adopted  by  the  present  Board. 

LOUISIANA  BAKKS  ASD  LOANS. 

The  new  constitution  recently  adopted  by  tlic  Louisiana  Convention,  oootaini  tk 
fi^Llowing  provisions  relative  to  banking  and  State  loans : — 

"  Corporations  with  bauKiog  or  discounting  privileges  may  be  either  created  bfip 
cial  acts,  or  furmed  under  general  laws  :  but  the  Legislature  shall,  in  both  casea^  JV* 
vide  for  the  regii'try  of  all  bills  and  notes  issued  or  put  in  circulation  ai^  mooeyi  tf 
shall  require  ample  frccurity  for  the  redemption  of  the  same  in  specie. 

"  The  Legislature  sliall  have  no  power  to  pass  any  law  sanctioning  in  any  mtftf 
directly  or  indirectly,  tbe  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  any  person,  associatkiV' 
corporation,  issuing  bank-notes  of  any  description. 

"  In  case  of  insolvency  of  any  bank  or  banking  association,  the  biUholden  ttav 
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flotllltd  to  preference  in  payment  oyer  all  other  crediton  of  sncb  bank  or  as- 

ioBoiwing  reaolation  passed  the  oonyention  by  a  yote  of  one  hondred  and  three 
fiTt  Days : — 

Und,  That  when  the  Legialature  shall  contract  a  debt  to  an  amount  exceed- 
9,000,  except  in  case  of  war,  to  repel  an  invasion,  or  suppress  insurrection,  it 
the  law  creatiog  the  debt,  provide  the  means  for  payment  of  the  current  in- 
nd  the  principal  when  it  shall  become  due,  and  the  law  shall  be  irrepealable 
metptl  and  interest  are  paid." 


r  oonstitntion  thus  stope  the  very  proposal  for  repudiation  of  State  debts 
legialatmu 

THE  JSORTH  BRANCH  LOABT. 

)ida  for  the  State  loan  of  $860,000  authorized  by  the  last  Legislature  of  Penn- 
I  for  the  completion  of  the  North  Branch  Canal,  were  opened  at  Harrisburg  on 
ly,  June  12th,  1962,  and  the  loan  was  allotted  to  the  most  favorable  bidders, 
eassful  parties  were  Charles  Henry  Fisher,  of  Philadelphia;  Duncan,  Sher* 
Ook,  of  New  York,  and  George  Pcabody,  of  London.  They  took  the  whole 
par,  as  follows :  $200,000  at  4^  per  cent,  interest  per  annum  ;  $660,000  at  6 
t  interest  per  annum. 

abatement  of  interest  on  this  amount  makes  the  bid  equal  to  a  premium  of 
.90  (br  the  whole  loan  at  6  per  cent  per  annum.  The  whole  of  it  was  taken 
gn  account,  and  it  may  be  considered  a  most  fortunate  allotment  for  the  State, 
ew  proof  of  the  pubhc  confidence,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  credit  of 
Inmia.  The  successful  bidders  also  offered  to  take  the  whole  amount  of  the 
fellows:^ 

$460,000  at  6  per  cent,  at  101  77-100  premium. 
$400,000  at  6        **        at  102  08100        " 

mioants  to  about  the  same  thing  as  the  former  bid,  and  makes  it  about  equal 
miam  of  1.90  on  a  6  per  cent  loan. 


ORIGIN  OF  COINS. 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  has  the  following  on  the  origin  of  coins : — 

lire  beauty  of  the  World's  Fair  medals,  one  of  which  we  inspected  last  week, 
ed  a  train  of  reflections  on  the  history  of  medals  and  coins,  and  the  means  of 
which  it  may  be  worth  while,  perbape,  to  lay  before  our  readers, 
e  early  ages  of  mankind,  all  traffic,  as  is  well  known,  was  conducted  bv  means 
ir.  The  herdsman  exchanged  bis  cattle  for  goods,  or  the  merchant  his  goods 
1  to  eat.  But  such  a  rude  condition  of  affairs  could  not,  it  is  clear,  continue 
nd  the  necessities  of  mankind,  therefore,  led  to  the  substitution  of  a  medium 
inge,  or  representative  of  value.  The  precious  metals,  from  their  intrinsic 
•  well  as  their  portable  character,  naturally  suggested  themselves  for  this  pur- 
At  first,  however,  they  were  used  in  simple  bars,  without  even  stamp  or  cuin- 
1  were,  in  such  cases  necessarily  weighed,  and  often  assayed,  at  every  transfer. 
I  being  found  inconvenient,  the  expedient  was  bit  upon  of  authenticating  the 
snd  standard  by  a  mark.  Afterwards  that  the  needs  of  Commerce  might  still 
be  consulted,  tne  bars  were  made  of  various  sixes.  In  the  end,  still  further  to 
the  character  of  a  Icgalixed  currency  on  the  gold,  silver,  bronxe,  or  copper 
id,  appropriate  shapes,  differing  from  those  of  the  simple  bar,  were  selected, 
liar  iorm  of  the  present  coin  being  that  most  generally  adopted.^  ^ 
s  not  always,  however,  that  money  was  made  round.  Our  British  ancestors, 
the  invasion  of  Julius  Cffi^ar,  employed  rings,  sometimes  singly,  but  oftener' 
to  a  chain,  for  currency.  Large  quantities  of  this  species  of  coin  have  bei'n 
fai  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  The  smallest  piece  of  money  of 
sription,  which  has  yet  been  discovered,  is  a  gold  ring  weighing  half  a  penny- 
But  others  containmg  three  times  this  weight,  or  five,  ten,  ten,  sixteen,  or 
two  timea  this  weight,  up  to  the  weight  of  a  pound  troy,  have  also  been 
M;  thoi  proving  wat  tiie  rings  were  not  intended  for  omamenta  bat  for 
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cxarencj.  EreQ  among  the  Romans,  circular  coins  were  not  in  nae  m 
time  of  SerriuB  TulliuB,  and  in  Qreat  Britain  they  were  not  employed  til 
time  after  the  conquest  by  C^oMir.  Of  all  ancient  nations,  the  Greeks  pr 
the  most  beautiful  coins — those  of  the  Romans  not  being  particularly  elegpo 
late  period  in  their  history.  The  method  of  stamping  the  piece  of  money  waa 
Usually  the  blow,  which  gave  the  impress,  was  struck  by  a  hammer;  and,  i 
the  die  was  cut  in  the  face  of  the  instrument  itself.  So  late  as  two  centuries  • 
coining  of  money,  even  in  England,  was  conducted  in  a  comparatively  rude  u 
and  many  a  Spanish  quarter,  yet  in  circulation,  bears  decisive  eyidence  of  n 
coining. 

Even  at  this  day,  the  coined  money  of  Europe  generally,  is  disgraceful  to  i 
is  frequently  badciy  alloyed.  Tlie  exceptions  are  the  gold  and  ailver  pieces  c 
land,  France,  Belgium,  and  Prussia.  Our  own  coins  arc  not  so  good  as  they  nu 
a  fact  which  any  person  may  verify  by  comparing  them  with  well  executed  am 
that  struck  in  honor  of  Mr.  Clay,  or  those  issued  at  the  World's  Fair,  for  io 
Some  of  the  finest  coins  and  medals  ever  executed  were  those  issued  by  the  El 
Napoleon.  Generally,  however,  the  European  coins  are  as  much  inferior  to  tl 
the  United  States,  as  these  latter  are  to  the  coins  of  England  or  France.  The 
executed  coins,  among  civilized  nations,  are  those  of  Mexico  and  the  South  An 
States  generally. 

A  word  more  and  we  shall  have  "  coins  "  enough,  at  least  for  one  reading,  o 
and  coining.  Money  is  a  word,  we  are  told  by  Chambers,  derived  from  the 
of  Jupiter  Monein^  where  a  metallic  currency  was  first  struck  by  the  ancients^ 
comes  from  the  French  word  caisae,  a  coffer  or  chest  in  which  money  is  ke^t 
pecuniary  is  derived  from  pfcua,  the  Latin  for  a  flock  or  herd  of  animals,  theM 
m  the  earlier  ages  the  equivalents  for  money. 


THE  EARLY  DISCOVERT  OF  COAL 

Bituminous  coal,  or  sea  coal,  was  known  upwards  of  a  thousand  years  ago^ 
year  of  our  Lord  853,  but  did  not  come  inU»  general  use  until  the  16th  cebtar 
wus  not  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  until  the  17th  century.  Anthracite  coi 
gradually  into  use  so  late  as  the  1 9th  century,  and  was  not  used  as  fuel  in  th 
ufacture  of  iron  until  about  16  years  ago. 

S<i  early  as  1790  anthracite  cual  was  known  to  abound  in  the  county  of  Sdr 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  it  being  a  different  quality  from  that  known 
coul,  or  bituminous  coal,  and  being  hard  of  ignition,  it  was  deemed  useless  mi 
year  1795.  when  a  blacksmith  of  Pcunsylvania,  named  Whetstone,  brought 
notice.  Hi^  success  in  burning  it  inducea  persons  to  dig  for  it,  but  when  found, 
person  connected  with  the  enterprise  had  to  experiment  on  its  combustion,  H 
were  the  attempts  to  burn  it  by  the  majority  of  them,  and  all  came  to  the  eon 
that  it  would  not  come  into  general  use. 

About  the  year  1800,  Mr.  Morris,  who  had  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Schuylkfl! 
ty,  Pennsylvania,  procured  a  quantity  of  coal  therefrom,  and  took  it  to  Philai 
City,  but  he  was  unable  with  all  his  heroic  exertions  to  brine  it  into  notice,  an 
doned  all  his  plans.  From  that  time  until  1806  it  was  talked  about  as  a  hi 
when  accidcntly  a  bed  of  coal  was  found  in  digging  a  tale  race  for  a  water  wl 
a  forge,  which  induced  another  blacksmith,  David  Berlin,  to  make  a  trial  of  i 
success  was  generally  made  known,  which  induced  others  to  try  to  bum  Psv 
nia  coal. 


THE  BONDS  OF  THE  PUNTERS'  BANK  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

The  following  is  the  Act  passed  by  tlie  late  Legislature  of  Mississippi,  with 
to  the  bonds  issued  by  the  State  on  account  of  the  Planters'  Dank : — 

AN  ACT  TO  SUBMrr  TO  THE    PEOPUE  THE  QUESTION  OF  TUE  PATMENT  CUT  THE  BOI 
THIS  STATE  18SDEO  OX   ACCOC2rr  OF  THE     PLANTEES*    BANK     OP  TBS  STATE  Off 
SIPPI. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  b^  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi:  Thni  I 
be  the  duty  of  the  returning  officer  at  all  the  election  predncta  of  ttb  Still 
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D ,  to  propoand  the  qaestion  to  each  vot^r  where  he  pre«entR  bin  vote : 
labmit  to  a  direct  tax  to  the  payment  of  the  Plan  tern*  Bank  Bnndit,  ifwued 
»  on  account  of  the  Planters'  Bank  of  the  State  of  Mimiinpippi,"  and  who 
a  correct  record  of  the  number  of  those  who  phall  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
e  who  ehall  answer  in  the  negative  ;  and  make  due  returns  thereof  to  the 
iniing  officer  of  the  countr  in  which  said  election  shall  be  holdeu,  and  it  is 
le  the  duty  of  said  general  returning  officer  in  this  State  to  transmit  to 
irj  of  the  State,  within  ten  days  thereafter  a  true  return  of  said  vote  in 
tive  counties. 

rovides  for  the  publication  of  the  Act 

e  it  furtlier  enacted  :  That  unle«8  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes 
;tioo  at  the  said  preiudential  election,  Miall  be  cast  against  the  payment  of 
the  result  of  said  vote  shall  be  instructive  to  the  next  legislature  to  provide 
iUtble  plan  for  the  paymeut  of  said  bunds. 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


COMMERCE  OF  FR.4NCE  IN  1852. 

al  returns  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  France,  with  her  colonies  and 
itries,  during  the  fir^t  six  mouths  of  the  present  vear,  have  just  been  pub- 
results  of  which,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  the  previou»«  year, 
rurable.  Thud,  the  total  duties  received  upon  importations  have  been 
;;  in  1851  they  amounted  to  64,656.1 6 If.;  and  in  1850  to  67,66l.H43i: 
I  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  therefore,  show  an  excess  of  14,?47,8''3f. 
rresponding  period  of  1861,  and  of  I l,441,321f.  over  thatof  I860.  A  very 
aa  is  shown  m  the  importation  of  the  various  materials  used  for  mannfao- 
oaea,  such  as  raw  cotton,  W(x)l,  silk,  indigo,  cochineal,  dye  woods,  whale  oil, 
!,  and  nitrate  of  soda.  In  colonials  there  has  also  been  a  very  large  incrense 
rts  of  coffee  and  sugar,  both  of  colonial  and  foreicn^  growth.  The  principal 
shown  in  lead,  nitrate  of  potash,  and  olive  oil  The  import  of  linen  thread 
laa  been  about  the  same  as  last  year.  In  regard  to  exports  the  returns  af- 
?e  of  an  increased  foreign  trade,  which  is  principally  shown  in  the  articles 
ranee  has  always  found  an  extensive  demand  abroad,  such  as  wines,  brandy, 
d  cottons,  linens,  hides,  leather,  books,  engravings,  porcelain,  and  glass.  In 
>f  grain,  woolen  yarn,  and  haberdashery,  there  is,  as  compared  with  1861, 
log  off ;  as  al:<o  in  silks,  plain  calicoes,  and  silk  manufactures ;  but  the  only 
ecreose  is  in  the  export  of  refined  sugar,  which  has  been  very  much  below 
ions  years. 


THE  MACKEfiEL  FISHERIES. 

wing  is  the  estimate  of  the  Inspector- General  of  Massachusetts,  showing 
si  Massachusetts  has  in  the  fishery  question : — 

04O,  being  858  vessels,  navigated  by  9,174  men  and  boys. 

Msels  and  outfits. $8,632,000 

ae  of  catch 2.400,u00 

or  the  rest  of  New  England  may  be  considered  as  nearly 

this  amount,  say,  value  of  vessels  and  outfits 2,600.000 

tch. 1,600,000 

300 — 6,000  men  and  boys. 

mo  approximation  can  be  made,  as  many  vessels  are  employed  in  both  ood 

eL 

MWhaMtts  mackerelmen,  in  1861,  caught  their  fiires  as  follows: — 

Bwatera bbla.        168,386 

lie  nclusiye  right  to  which  is  now  claimed  by  Earl  Derby. . .        140,Q0^ 
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CbiiMnnvia/  SUUUtief.  Ml 

IISHBRRS  OF  TBS  nUTUH  PRO?I]l€S  OF  VOYA  SCOTIA. 
lie  ofBcUl  statistics  of  the  Provioce  of  Nova  Scotia  (referred  to  io  other  de- 
I  of  the  present  oamber  of  the  MerekanU  Magaxine)  we  derive  the  subjoined 
(tf  the  Fisheries  of  that  Prorince  as  taken  in  1851 : — 

STATEMRfT  Or  THE  FI8HXR1E8  OP  NOVA  SCOTIA  IN  1851. 

No.  of  No.  of  No.  of  QuaDtlty  of  Nou  of 

Teseels  em- Ton-  No.of  boaUem-  No.  of  nets  and    dry  flsh  bbla.  of 

ployed,    nage.  men.  p1oy«d.  men.  setnes.      cured,     ■almon. 

96   2.184  255  1,487  1,054  6.764  14,684   26 

-g 186   2,478  659  458  640  6,610  21.057    7 

, 27   1,178  228  119  229     612   8,998   .. 

B 109  27,229  694  419  679  1,842  85,417   50 

h 71   2,206  477  49  76     896  20,270   .. 

84    990  169  82  112     256  10,901 

B 6    247  19  62  86     197    602   .. 

7    580  88  82  45     181    994   80 

>•••••*■•••  ••  .••  ••  O  Aft  JIV  Of  O 

lod 8  109  18  25  28  278  680  97 

X 2  26  6  28  50  96  229  15 

6  13  97.  84  75 

6  90  26  180  158  1,056  1,088  184 

/ 71  2,850  289  888  1,005  7,227  15,884  601 

y, 74  1.007  264  247  879  955  11.901  198 

1 99  2,197  456  522  860  2,654  82,265  42 

itOD )  21  468  88  654  1,298  2,469  21,458  844 


\  !! 


•    «••  •••  •••  ••■•  •••*  •••••  ••• 


b1 812    48,888  86,81      5,161  6,718       80,154  196,4841,669 

No.  of  No.  of  No.  of  No.  of  Qaanttty  Qaantlty 

bble.  of  bbls.  of  bbls.  of  bbla.  of  of  smoked  of  fleh 

les.                       ihsd.  mackerel,  berring.  alewtvea.  bening.    Value.  oil.  Value. 

1  29,685  5,085  182  98  £58,578  17,896  £1,508 

rg 9,417  4,878  202  ..  15,118  8,401  875 

1,441  4,880  ...     80   10.274  1,055 

e. 4,610  6,680  61  275  22.215  40,992  8,977 

h 1,129  1,898  611  100  15.000  7,988  861 

48  1,885  5,218  10  4,880   7,615  1,856  827 

s 20  108  529  16  7,862   1,556  752  182 

856  2  849  164  2,115   1,200  242  27 

546  ...  840  ...  107   ■•••  ....  ••• 

ind 563  86  678  162  150   1,810  982  98 

rr. 1,450  ..  112  ...  800   2,404  98  » 

..  50  12    18  % 

1.828  1.250  82         2.618  28t 

»* 4  20,054  8,460  815  ...     28,208  21,878  1,641 

L 5,401  2,287  2,172  6     18,492  17,174  1,914  v 

1 25  15,373  4.898  851  ...     50,085  22.947  1,782 

fton )          28  9,428  6,118  58          41      86,290  8,804 


...        ....      ....       ...         ...      .....      .*..•      •••• 


i 

al 3,536  100,047  58,200   5,843    16,409  217,270  189,250  17.164 


Mi^^kw 


IMPORTS  OF  BRANDIES  I5T0  GREAT  BRITAIlf . 

8  or  COON AO  BRANDIK8  ntOM   CHARIHTi:  TO  ALL  TBI  PORTS  OP  ORSAT  BRITAIN 
FROM  THX   \m  or  JOLT,   1851,  TO  THB  SOTH  Or  JUNK,   1852. 

PnnchlODS.          Rtids.           Qr.easka.  CSaes. 

kCo 1,017           11,706            4,288  449 

DMsayAGo. 1,834            8,169            5,008  2,866 

kltgnac 561            8,405            8,774  2,8H 

ipayACo 816            1,600            1.172  1,079 

--       698            7,287            9,147  81,766 

8,956          82,167          28,924  87^99i 
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Commercial  Statistics. 


ROCHESTER  FLOUR  TRADE. 

QUANTITT  OF  FLOUR  SHIPPED   FROM   BOCHE8TER   IN   BACH  MONTR  Or  THE  SEASON  OF  18$l, 
COMPARED  WITH  FOUR  PREVIOUS  TEARS,  AS  PUBU8HED  IN  THE  ROCHESTER  DEMOOIAT. 


April 

May 

June 

July 

August. . . . 
September, 
October  . . . 
November. , 
December  , 


1851. 

62.152 
61,768 
29.616 
40,805 
4.?,3ft0 
63,887 
112.637 
96,688 


Total 


1850. 
88,039 
66,641 
86.6G5 
33,801 
68.445 
88,196 
94.348 
127,291 
8,447 


1849. 

'89,668 

68,081 

40.833 

66,792 

77.486 

163.004 

124.411 

1,044 


1848.        1817. 


93.279 
67,586 
61,958 
67,768 
92,396 
98,946 
108^65 
651 


127.059 
74,9S2 
78.390 
61,965 
74,474 
111,010 
10t,71S 


600,330         662,729         670.757         584,426        681,674 


QUANTITIES   SHIPPED   FOR   SERIES   OF   TEARS. 


1844 bbls.  400,388 

1846 618.318 

1846 640.232 

1847 631,674 


1848, 
1849 
1850 
1861 


.bbls. 


684,426 
670.717 
652,739 
600,3SO 


The  Rochester  and  Syracuse  Railroad  carried  20,613  barrels  in  1851.  This  is  ^ 
small  comparative  amount.  In  1848  that  road  took  68,137  barrels,  mad  in  1850aboiR^ 
80,000  barrels.  The  amount  of  flour  left  here  by  canal  during  the  yemr  is  26,89^ 
barrels.  Last  year  tliere  were  44,443  barrels  left  by  canal  T%e  Western  Railro*^ 
during  1861  broui^ht  down  49,000  barrels,  in  1860,  a  little  more  than  that.  Adding 
to  the  amount  shipped  by  canal,  the  difference  in  the  amount  left  here  during  the  yea>^ 
and  the  shipments  are  still  less  than  any  previous  year  named,  excepting  1844-4K. 

To  the  amount  shipped  must  be  added  the  amount  consumed  by  40,000  inhabitant^ 
and  by  a  large  number  of  people  living  iu  the  suburbs  and  vicinity. 

The  amount  of  wheat  left  here  by  bK)th  canals  for  two  years  is  as  follows  :— 


April 

May 

June 

July 

August.. . . 
September 
October. . . 
November. 
December. 


Total 


18S0. 

Genesee  Valley. 
9.680 
47.874 
86.349 
83.263 
68.676 
60.187 
88,328 
104,916 
29,499 


453,678 


Erie. 

28,420 

18,486 

47,824 

122,277 

124,018 

149.162 

226,465 

60,785 

762,286 


18)1. 
'Genesee  Valley. 

26,688 

86,974 

46,347 

81,491 

69.187 
169.472 
396.990 
178,892 

79,856 


1,118,857 


16,44^ 
6M«^ 

87.TJ^ 
S2.2M 
18,760 
61.760 
62,289 
40,8SC 

361,603 


The  following  is  the  quantity  left  by  both  canals  for  a  series  of  years  > 


1844 
1846. 
1946. 
1847. 


.bbls. 


884,141 
1,169.281 
1,603,646 
1,778,116 


1848 
1849 
1860 
1861 


bbls. 


1.443,160 
1.426,430 
1.216.750 
1,465,450 


The  Western  Railroad  has  left  176,000  bushels,  which  is  more  by  60,000  than  it 
brought  here  the  year  previous. 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  amount  of  flour  manufactured  here  in  the  coarse  of  a  year 
is  600,000  barrels,  to  manufacture  which,  computing  five  bn^bels  of  wheat  to  eacb 
barrel,  would  require  three  million  bushels.  The  whole  amount  left  here  by  canal 
and  railroad  is  1,640.464  bushels,  leaving  1,869,646  to  be  made  up  from  reoe^'t*  ^ 
wagons  from  the  country  towns.  The  product  of  this  county  is  compnted  at  abo0 
Ikat  amount  A  c^msiderable  portion  of  what  is  grown  in  this  oounty  is  brou^t  ia  1^ 
•anal,  while  no  small  amount  is  brought  from  adjoining  counties  l^  land  eainriafa 
Some  wheat  is  received  by  lake  vessels,  both  from  Cimadian  pnd  AmerieaD  pofk 
The  amount  arriving  last  year  is  much  smaller  than  usual,  but  we  have  not  been  tU* 
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o  obtain  the  predse  figures.  Canadian  produce  dealers  have  ftmnd  this  an  nnproiit- 
ible  market,  as  their  wheat  can  scarcely  compete  with  Oeoesee  upon  paying  terms, 
md  they  do  not  often  venture  to  send  a  cargo  to  our  port 


BRITISH  IHPORTS  OF  SUGAR  FROM  flER  POSSESSIONS. 

From  a  return,  printed  by  order  of  the  British  Houi>e  of  Commons,  we  find  that  in 
L851,  36,777,717  lbs.  of  sugar  were  imported  from  Britidh  Possessions,  which,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year's  imports,  shows  a  decrease  of  2.956,82  d  lbs.  Of  coeoa 
l,S49,051  Iba  were  imported,  being  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  2,860,454  lbs. 
dottoQ  wool  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  128,075,608  lbs.,  exceeiiing  the  imports  of 
18S0  by  8,974.948  lbs.  The  imports  of  foreign  sugar  from  all  parts  amountod  last 
year  to  2,296,804  cwts.,  being  more  than  the  previous  year  by  945,781  cwts.  Refined 
sugar,  foreign,  was  imported  to  the  amount  of  58,084  cwts.,  and  of  British  pn»duce 
168  cwts.  The  sugar  imported  from  British  possessions  amounted  to  5.693,082  cwte. 
The  imports  of  turn  from  British  possessions  amounted  to  4,652,282  gallons,  being  a 
■Dell  increase  orer  the  preyions  year. 

COMMERCE  OF  H0LLA5D  IN  1862. 

By  a  comparative  statement  of  the  imports,  exports,  and  transit  of  merchandise  in 

BbUuxI  donng  the  first  six  months  of  1852,  published  in  Uie  Staals  Coiirant  it  is 

Aown  that  the  quantity  of  raw  cotton  imported  in  that  period  is  nearly  double  that 

inported  in  the  same  period  of  1651.    Cotton  yam  also  shows  an  increase  of  fully 

one-third;  the  value  of  iron  imported  has  been  increased  by  nearly  1,500,000  florins; 

(he  qoantity  of  raw  sugar,  15,000,000  lbs.;  coffee,  10,000,000  lbs.;  rice,  6.000.000 lbs. ; 

Jeaf  tobacco,  6,000,000  lbs. ;  and  tin  by  1,000,000  lbs.    In  the  exports  there  has  been 

•n  increase  of  1,200,000  florins'  value  upon  iron,  3,000,000  lbs.  upon  raw   cotton, 

^•000,000  lbs.  upon  coffee,  1,000,000  lbs.  upon  sundry  manufactured  goods,  6,500.000  . 

upon  rice,  600,000  lbs.  upon  sugar,  6,000,000  lbs.  upon  leaf  tobacco,  and  1,000,000 

upon  cotton  yams. 

THE  FOREIOIV  TRADE  OF  LONDON. 

-It  appears  from  a  return  to  Parliament,  that  in  1841  the  number  of  British  vessels 
''lliich  hul  entered  the  port  o#  London,  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  was  4,016  sailing 
^^  626  steamers,  and  m  ten  years — in  1851 — the  number  was  6,190  sailing  and  1,40S 
^^amers;  while  of  foreign  vessels  there  were,  in  1841, 1,927  sailing  and  72  steamers, 
"^^  last  year  the  number  had  increased  to  3,474  sailing  and  274  steam  vessela 


NAUTICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 


BELVIDERE  KNOU  AND  HOOPER'S  STRAITS. 

The  Saperintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  has  communicated  to  the 
retary  of  the  Treasury  the  following  information,  which  was  published  officially  far 
the  benefit  of  marmers : — 

CoAfT-SuKVKT  Station,  near  Petersburg,  Vo.,  August  7, 1853. 

8iE : — ^I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  a  notice  to  mariners  in  relation  to  bnoyg 
nenUy  placed,  by  request  of  the  collector  of  Baltimore,  on  the  Belvidere  Knoll,  neaf 
the  eBtraoGe  to  the  Pktapsco,  and  near  a  wreck  in  Hooper's  Straits,  and  respectfully 
aik  aiithorify^  to  publish  it 

A  bnoy  painted  red,  with  a  white  band  near  the  top  of  the  spar,  has  been  placed 
nmr  the  sunken  wreck  of  a  collier,  in  the  entrance  of  Hooper^s  Straits,  (Chesapeake 
Bfi^J  which  is  a  dangerous  impediment  to  vessels  entering  the  straits  from  the  north- 
miL  The  buoy  is  placed  in  seventeen  feet  water,  seven  yards  from  the  bows  of  the 
i^HA,  wRh  the  following  bearings  by  compass : — 
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Lighfrfihip  in  Hooper^s  Straits E.b7S. 

Tom*8  point N.  |  W. 

Vessels  should  pass  to  the  westward  of  the  buoy,  and  approach  it  no  nearer  thiD 
thirty  yards. 

A  similar  buoy  has  been  placed  on  Belvidere  Knoll,  S.  K  firom  the  Bodkin,  (QmMt 
peake  Bay.)  and  east  of  the  swash  channel,  into  Patapsco  River,  (Baltimore  entnacej 
with  the  following  bearings  by  compass : — 

Bodkin's  Light-house N.  W.  i  N. 

Sandy  point S.  ^  W. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Ac^        a.  D.  BACHE,  SaperinlMidciU 
BEiCOH  AT  EBTTRAirCE  OF  BOMBAY  HABBOR. 

COIIIIODOKB**  OFnCB,  BOMBAT,  IflJ  ll|  iSL 

The  beacon  on  the  Island  of  Kennery,  situate  at  the  entrance  of  B^nabay 
the  completion  of  which  was  made  known  by  a  notification  published  in  the 
Govenimeiit  Oaze»u,  and  dated  April  Sd,  1851,  having  been  partially  destroyed 
the  heavy  rains  of  the  monsoon,  was  taken  down. 

A  new  beacon  has  since  been  commenced  on,  and  is  now  sufficiently  advanced  t^ 
wards  completion  to  be  vi&ible  to  vessels  approaching  the  harbor,  and  it  is 
will  be  entirely  finished  by  the  1st  of  June  next. 

The  new  beacon  is  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  rises  to  the  bight  of  70  feet  abofe 
foundation. 

The  beacon  is  painted  black,  and  can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  16  milet  oo  a 
day. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  bearings  from  Kennery : — 

Outer  light N.  by  W.  ^  W.  7i  milet. 

Light-house. N.  11^  miles. 

Inner  light N.  i  K  1 1  mfles. 

Northern  light N.  K  by  E.  J  E.  8  milet. 

BOQUERON  CHAN5EL|  PORT  OF  CALUO. 

The  following  notice  to  mariners  is  extracted  from  a  letter  of  Lloyds*  agent  at 

bo,  dated  June  26th,  1862 : — 

^  The  channel  (Boqueron)  is  not  the  usual  one  to  enter  the  port,  and  lately  a 
Imr  of  vessels  have  come  on  shore  from  attempting  to  come  in  that  way, 
than  the  ordinary  one  round  the  north  point  of  the  island  of  San  Loreoca    The  ^^1 
nivian  vessels  generally  enter  by  the  former  channel,  but  most  of  them  are  small,  u^ 
the  masters  arc,  by  practice,  well  acquainted  with  it.   The  Peruvian  goTemment  ha^ 
prohibited  vessels  laden  with  guano  from  entering  by  the  Boqueron  Chamiel,  and  as  it 
IS  not  a  safe  one  for  persons  unacquainted  with  it,  we  consider  that  the  underwriter* 
and  masters  of  vessels  should  be  aware  of  the  risk  and  danger  incurred." 

BEARIIVGS  OFF  BULL'S  BAT  UGHT-HOUSEf. 

Bring  the  light-house  on  the  north-east  of  Bull's  Island  to  bear  N.  W.  ^  W.  br  oon- 
pass,  and  run  for  it  until  over  the  bar,  then  follow  the  beach  round  by  the  lead»  ootil 
the  point  of  the  island  gives  you  a  harbor.  This  course  will  give  you  not  less  thts 
nine  feet  on  the  bar  at  low  tide,  rise  of  tide  about  six  feet. 

LIGHT.HOUSE  ON  BUU*S  ISUND. 

The  light-house  lately  constructed  on  Bull's  Island,  about  80  miles  north  of  Ohtilss- 
ton,  was  lighted  on  tlie  1st  of  August  Bull's  Bi^  aflfords  a  safe  anchorage  groandfcr 
Teasels  of  Ught  draft,  which  may  be  obliged  to  seek  a  safe  harbor  by  atrese  oi  weelb'^ 

W.  J.  GRAYSON, 


IIOTICE  TO  UNITED  STATES  CONSULS. 
Oar  consuls  abroad  will  serve  the  interest  of  Commerce  and  Kayigation  by  Ibrwvd- 
Ing  to  the  E  Jitor  of  the  Merchanti  Magazine  any  authentic  information  toodungS^ 
houses,  port  charges,  dec,  dec. 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


SPANISH  COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 

tabled,  through  Alexander  Burton,  Esq.,  Uuited  States  CodsuI  at  Cadis, 
f  before  the  readers  of  the  JllerchanU*  Aiagaeine  the  subjoined  iDibrmatioo 
0  the  Spanish  tariff  of  1849,  <kc. : — 

Aish  Custom-House  Tariff  of  1849  has  undergone  modifications  in  tke 
ime  articles  of  importation,  principally  of  European  manufacture,  as  also 
the  duties  payable  thereon,  of  all  wuicli  the  Spanish  Government  has  re- 
•ed  the  publication. 

Be  of  17th  December  last,  relative  to  port  dues  on  vessels  arriving  in  Spain, 
peration  the  1st  of  February  last 

ping  of  the  Uuited  States  continues  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  foUow- 
es: — 

ise,  2  reals ;  anchorage,  2  reals ;  loading,  6  reals ;  unloading,  6  reals  ;  per 
()  pounds  S[.*ia)ifrh  ;  and  one-eighth  is  added  to  the  English  tonnage  of  20 
QCe  it  to  the  S|>ani8h  ton  of  2u  quintals. 

j^e  and  light  luoney  to  be  paid  at  the  port  first  touched  at ;  loading  and  un- 
often  as  cither  takes  place. 

Doming  eti idly  in  ballast,  and  loading  salt  at  Cadiz,  ore  exempt  from  light 
at]ject  to  the  payment  of  all  the  other  dues. 

option  duty  ia  levied  on  the  provisions  brought  into  port  by  vessels  and 
ard  by  their  crews  and  passengers.  This  duty  may  be  assessed  on  differ- 
ten  the  quantity  of  provisions  manifested  at  time  of  entry  and  what  may 
)  time  01  clearing,  duty  being  charged  on  the  excess;  but  in  order  to  avoid 
ations  inspection,  it  is  permitted,  by  agreement  with  the  Administration  of 
MIS,  to  compound  at  four  marvedis  per  day  for  each  person  on  board, 
tary  regulations  in  regard  to  quarantine  remain  without  alteration  since  Be- 
st, 1850. 

•tage  from  and  to  sea,  and  also  the  health  office,  charges  for  visitor  and  tender 
and  cargo  ;  and  searchers'  fees  are  regulated  by  a  tariff  of  fifty  years' 

order  of  the  25th  of  April,  explanatory  of  that  of  17  th  of  December  last, 
the  diarges  fur  anchorage,  loading  and  unloading,  are  to  be  exacted  from 
all  ports  of  the  Peninsula ;  and  by  ports  is  to  be  understood  those  points  of 
rbere  artificial  works  may  have  been  constructed,  to  afford  shelter  and  se* 
sof  loading,  without  more  exception  than  roadsteads  and  open  bays  (rados  y 
itas).  Under  this  order  of  the  25th  of  April,  the  chief  of  the  custom-house 
as  has  given  notice  to  the  loreign  vice-consular  agents  there  resident,  that 
•age  duty  will  be  exacted  from  all  foreign  vessels  entering  that  bay  for  sliel- 
:r  cause  (arribada  forzosa) ;  and  claims  the  delivery  of  manifests  and  crew 
)  object  is  probably  to  oblige  all  wind-bound  vessels  so  anchoring,  and  with- 
ming  any  mercantile  operation,  to  enter  and  clear  at  the  custom-house,  thus 
ilay  and  increase  of  expenses,  ruinous  to  voyages  of  vessels  with  cargoes  of 
yther  perishable  articles. 


*%^  •«««  w  «  « 


OF  COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION,  BETWEEN  THE  U.  S.  &  GUATEMALA. 

BY  THX  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA. 

18  a  General  Convention  of  Peace,  Amity,  Commerce,  and  Navigation,  between 
id  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  v/as  concluded  and 
the  city  of  Guatemala,  by  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries,  on  the  third  day 
,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine  ;  which 
o,  being  in  the  English  and  Spanish  languages,  is,  word  for  word,  as  follows  : 

Cimvention  of  peace,  aniity^  Cufnmerce  and  naviyatton,  between  the  United 

Statet  of  America  and  the  republie  of  Guatemala, 
nted  States  of  America  and  the  republic  of  Guatemala,  desiring  to  make 
ptrmanent  the  peace  and  friendship  which  happily  prevails  between  both 
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nationB,  have  resolved  to  fix,  in  a  manner  clear,  distinct,  and  positive,  the  mlei  vUdi 
aball  in  future  be  religiously  observed  between  the  one  and  the  other,  hj  mean  oft 
treaty  or  gt-neral  convention  of  peace,  friondehip,  commerce  and  navigation. 

For  this  most  desirable  object,  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  hu 
con ferrecf  full  ]>ower3  on  Elijah  llit^c,  cliari^e  d'affaircd  of  the  United  States  neartbi* 
republic,  and  the  Executive  Power  of  the  republic  of  Guatemala  on  the  Sr.  L!oD. 
Jose  Mariano  Ilodriguez,  Secretary  of  State  and  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  ReU- 
tions,  who,  after  having  exchanged  their  full  said  powers  in  due  and  proper  fonii, 
have  agreed  to  the  following  articles : 

Abticlk  I.  There  Fhall  be  a  perfect,  firm,  and  inviolable  peace  and  sincere  friead* 
ship  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  republic  of  Guatemala,  in  all  the 
extent  ot  their  po&neHi^ions  and  territories,  and  between  their  people  and  citixen^  ret- 
pectively,  without  distinction  of  persons  or  places. 

Art.  IL  The  United  States  of  America  and  the  republic  of  Goatemala,  dedrinp 
to  live  in  peace  and  harmony  with  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  by  means  of  a. 
policy  frank  and  equally  friendly  to  all,  engage  mutually  not  to  grant  any  particulir 
wvor  to  other  nations,  in  respect  of  Commerce  and  navigation,  which  shall  not  imme' 
diately  becumu  common  to  the  other  party,  who  shall  enjoy  the  same  freely,  if  th^ 
concession  was  freely  made,  or  on  allowing  the  same  compensation,  if  the  ooncestioim 
Iras  conditional. 

AxT.  III.  The  two  high  contracting  parties,  being  likewise  desirous  of  placing  th^ 
commerce  and  navigation  of  their  respective  countries  on  the  liberal  basis  of  pmec^ 
equality  and  reciprocity,  mutually  agree  that  the  citizens  of  each  may  frequent  all 
the  coasts  and  countries  of  the  other,  and  reside  and  trade  there  in  all  kinds  of  pro^ 
dtice,  manufactures  and  merchandise,  and  they  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights,  privileges,  anc^ 
exemptions  in  navigation  and  commerce  which  native  citizens  do  or  shall  enjoy  ;  %\Ap— 
mltting  themselves  to  the  laws,  decrees,  and  usages  there  established,  to  which  na.— 
tive  citizens  are  subjec'.e<l.  But  it  is  understood  that  this  article  does  not  include  th^ 
ooasting  trade  of  either  country,  the  regulation  of  which  is  reserved  to  the  partiee><» 
respectively,  according  to  their  own  separate  laws. 

Art.  IV.  They  likewise  agree,  that  whatever  kind  of  produce,  manufacturer,  mer  — 
ehandisc  of  any  foreign  country  can  be  from  time  to  time  lawfullv  imported  into  tb^ 
United  States  in  their  own  vessels,  may  be  also  impoited  in  vessels  of  the  republic  o^ 
Guatemala ;  and  that  no  higher  or  other  duties  upon  the  tonnage  of  the  veB>el8  or  be^" 
CBfgo  shall  be  levied  and  c<illected,  whether  the  importation  he  made  in  vewels  tp^ 
the  one  country  or  the  other :  and,  in  like  manner,  that  whatever  kind  of  produce «■ 
manufacture,  or  merchandise  of  any  foreign  country  can  be  from  time  to  time  fawfull^ 
imported  into  the  republic  of  Guatemala  in  its  own  vessels,  may  be  also  imported  ir3 
vessels  of  the  United  States;  and  that  no  higher  or  other  duties  upon  the  tonnage  o^ 
the  vessel  or  her  cargo  shall  be  levied  and  collected,  whether  the  importatioo  b^ 
made  in  vessels  of  the  one  country  or  of  the  other.    And  they  further  agree,  thft^ 
whatever  may  be  lawfully  exported  or  re  exported  from  the  one  country  m  its  owes 
vessels  to  any  foreign  country,  may  be  in  like  manner  exported  or  re-exported  xn 
Tessels  of  the  other  country.    And  the  same  bounties,  duties,  and  drawbacks  shall  be 
allowed  and  collected,  whether  such  exportation  or  re- exportation  be  made  Id  veMcl' 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  republic  of  Guatemala. 

Art.  V. — No  higher  or  other  duties  fcihall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  ioto  the 
United  States  of  any  articles  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  the  republic  of  Guate- 
mala, and  no  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  tk 
republic  of  Guatemala  of  any  articles  the  prixiuce  or  manufactures  of  (he  United 
States,  than  are  or  shall  be  payable  in  like  articles  being  the  produce  or  manufkcturei 
of  any  other  ftjreign  country  ;  nor  shall  any  higher  or  other  duties  or  charges  be  in* 

Sr>sed  in  either  of  the  two  countries  on  the  exportation  of  any  articles  to  the  United 
tates  or  to  the  republic  of  Guatemala,  re«]>ectively,  than  such  as  are  payable  on  the 
exportation  of  the  like  articles  to  any  other  foreign  country ;  nor  shall  any  prutubitioii 
be  impoced  on  the  exportation  or  in)portation  of  any  articles  the  produce  or  mann&r 
tares  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  republic  of  Guatemala,  to  or  from  the  territorisf 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  or  from  the  territories  of  the  republic  of  Guatemala,  which 
diall  not  equally  extend  to  all  other  nations. 

Abt.  y L  It  is  likewise  agreed,  that  it  shall  be  wholly  free  for  all  merchanta,  eom- 
manders  of  ships,  and  other  citizens  of  lK)th  countries,  to  manage  themKlvee  their 
own  business  in  all  the  ports  and  places  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  each  other,  ai 
well  with  respect  to  the  consignment  and  sale  of  their  goods  and  merchandise,  by 
wholesale  or  retail,  as  with  respect  to  the  loading,  unloading,  and  sending  off  their 
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^  b«fag  in  ■U  tli6M  cases  to  be  treated  m  eitizene  of  the  ooontrj  in  which 
or  at  least  to  be  placed  ud  a  footing  with  the  subjects  or  citiaens  of  the 
d  DatioDflL 

i.  The  citizens  of  neither  of  the  contracting  parlies  shall  be  liable  to  anj 
jr  be  detained  with  their  vesselR,  cargoes,  merchandise,  or  efiects,  for  an/ 
peditioo,  nor  for  any  public  or  private  purpose  whatever,  without  allowing 
erested  a  sufficient  indemnification. 

IL  Whenever  the  citizens  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be 
tek  refuge  or  asylum  in  the  rivcrts  bays,  ports,  or  dominions  of  the  other 
vesseUi,  whether  merchant  or  of  war,  public  or  private,  through  streiia  of 
irauit  of  pirates  or  enemies,  they  shall  be  received  and  treated  with  hn- 
ing  to  them  all  favor  and  protection  for  repairing  their  ships,  procnring 
and  placing  themselves  in  a  situation  to  continue  their  voyage  without  ob- 
ndrance  of  any  kind. 

.  All  the  phips,  merchandise,  and  effects  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  one 
tract ing  parties,  which  may  be  captured  by  pirate^i,  whether  within  the 
I  jurisiJiction  or  on  the  high  i«eas,  may  be  carried  or  fiiuiid  in  the  rivers, 
t,  ports,  or  dominions  of  the  other,  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  owners ;  they 
due  and  proper  form  their  rights,  before  the  competent  tribunals ;  it  being 
stood  that  the  claim  ehould  be  made  within  the  term  of  one  year,  by  the 
mselves,  their  attorney?,  or  agents  of  their  respective  governments. 
When  any  vessel  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  either  of  the  contracting 
%\\  be  wrecked,  foundered,  or  shall  suffer  any  damage,  on  the  coasts  or 
dominions  of  the  other,  there  shall  be  fiven  to  them  all  assistance  and  pro- 
the  same  manner  which  is  UKual  and  customary  with  the  vessels  of  the 
*n  the  damage  happens,  permitting  them  to  unload  the  said  vessel  (if 
of  its  merchandise  and  effects,  without  exacting  for  it  any  duty,  impost,  or 
n  whatever,  provided  the  same  be  exported. 

[.  The  citizens  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  have  power  to  dis- 
sir  personal  goods  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  otlier,  by  sale,  donation, 
or  otherwise,  and  their  reprcHcntatives,  being  citizens  of  the  other  party, 
•ed  to  their  said  personal  goods  whether  by  testament  or  ab  iniestato^  and 
take  possession  thereof,  by  themselves  or  others  acting  for  them,  and  dispose 
ae  at  their  will,  paying  such  dues  only  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
id  goods  are  or  shall  be  subject  to  pay  in  like  cases.  And  if,  in  the  case  of 
,  the  said  heirs  would  be  prevented  from  entering  into  the  pos«>eB8ion  of  the 

9  oo  account  of  their  character  of  aliens,  there  shall  bo  granted  to  them  the 
rae  years  to  dispose  of  the  same  as  they  may  think  proper,  and  to  withdraw 
ds,  without  molestation,  and  exempt  from  all  duties  of  detraction  on  the 
i  government  of  the  respective  States. 

[I.  Both  the  contracting  parties  promise  and  engage  formallv  to  give  their 
otection  to  the  persons  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  each  other,  of  all 
18,  who  may  be  in  the  territones  subject  to  the  juri:«diction  of  the  one  or  of 
transient  or  dwelling  therein,  leaving  open  and  free  to  them  the  tribunals  of 
their  judicial  recourse,  on  the  same  terms  which  are  usual  and  customary 
latives  t>r  citizens  of  the  country  in  which  they  may  be  ;  for  which  they  may 
I  defense  of  their  rights,  such  advocates,  stilicitors,  notaries,  agents,  and  fao- 
ey  may  judge  proper  in  all  their  trials  at  law;  and  such  citizens  or  agents 
free  opportunity  to  be  present  at  the  decisions  and  sentences  of  the  tribu- 
cases  which  may  concern  them,  and  likewise  at  the  taking  of  all  examina- 
evidence  which  may  be  exhibited  in  the  said  trials. 

III.  It  is  likewise  agreed,  that  the  most  perfect  and  entire  security  of  con- 
all  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  both  the  contracting  parties  in  the  countries 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  one  and  the  other,  without  tuoir  being  liable  to  be 
or  molested  on  account  of  their  religious  belief,  so  lonff  as  thev  respect  the 
•stabli^hed  usages  of  the  country.  Moreover,  ths  bodies  of  tne  citizens  of 
contracting  parties  who  may  die  m  the  territories  of  the  other  be  buried  in  the 
jring-grounds,  or  in  other  decent  or  suitable  places,  and  shall  be  protected 
iiion  or  disttirbence. 

J  V.  It  shall  bu  lawful  for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
public  of  Ouatemala  to  sail  with  their  ships,  with  all  manner  of  liberty  and 

10  diiitinction  being  made  who  are  the  proprietors  of  the  merchandise  laden 
rom  any  port*  to  the  places  of  those  who  now  are  or  hereafter  shall  be  at 
idi  either  of  the  contracting  parties.    It  shall  likewise  be  lawful  for  the  cki- 
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MQs  aforeMud  to  sail  with  the  ships  wad  merchandise  aforeuaDtioned,  and  to  \mk 
with  the  fame  liberty  and  security,  from  the  places,  ports,  and  bayens  of  ihote 
are  enemies  of  both  or  either  party,  without  any  oppoiiicion  or  disturbance  whatsoever, 
not  only  directly  from  the  places  of  the  enemy  l>«-.fore  mentioned  to  neutral  pliCv^ 
but  also  from  one  place  belor^n^  to  an  enemy  to  another  place  belonging  to  an  ene- 
my, whether  they  oe  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  power  or  under  several.    And  it  is 
hereby  stipulated,  that  free  ships  shall  also  give  freedom  to  good:*,  and  that  every- 
thing shall  be  deemed  to  be  free  and  exempt  which  shall  be  found  oo  board  the  t\ay* 
belonging  to  the  citizens  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  although  the  whole  lad- 
ing or  any  part  thereof  should  appertain  to  the  enemies  of  either— contraband  goods 
being  always  excepted.    It  is  also  agreed,  in  like  manner,  that  the  same  liberty  h& 
extended  to  persons  who  are  on  board  a  free  ship,  with  this  effect :  that  altbough'tbey 
be  enemies  of  Ixith  or  eitlitjr  party,  they  are  not  to  be  taken  out  of  that  free  sltip  ua* 
less  tliey  are  officers  or  soldiers,  and  in  the  actual  service  of  the  enemies ;  provided, 
howe?er,  und  it  is  hereby  agreed,  that  the  stipulations  in  this  article  oontaioed,  de- 
claring that  the  flag  shall  cover  the  property,  shall  be  understood  as  applying  to 
those  powers  only  who  recognize  this  principle ;  but  if  either  of  the  two  coatraeiiiig 
parties  shall  be  at  war  with  a  third  an<l  the  other  neutral,  the  flag  of  the  neutral  ilnll 
cover  the  property  of  enemies  whose  governments  acknowledge  this  principle,  and  not 
of  others. 

Art.  XV.  It  is  likewise  agreed  that  in  the  case  where  the  neutral  flag  of  one  of 
the  contract  log  parties  shall  protect  the  property  of  tlie  enemies  of  the  other,  faj  ?ir 
tue  of  iiw.  above  stipulation,  it  shall  always  be  understood  that  the  nentral  pmpntf 
ibund  on  board  such  enemy's  vessels  shall  be  held  and  considered  as  enemy's  prupeitf, 
and  as  such  shall  be  liable  to  detention  and  confiscation,  except  such  property  ss  WM 

Sut  on  board  such  vessel  before  the  declaration  of  war,  or  even  afterwards,  if  it  vtre 
one  without  tlie  knowledge  of  it;  but  the  contracting  parties  agree  that,  two  montki 
having  elapsed  after  the  declaration,  their  citizens  shall  not  plead  ignorance  tberest 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  flog  of  tlie  neutral  does  not  protect  tne  enemy's  property,  ia 
that  case  the  goods  and  merchandises  of  the  neutral  embarked  in  such  enemy's  ibip 
shall  be  free. 

Abt.  XVI.  This  liberty  of  navigation  and  Commerce  shall  extend  to  all  kindi  d 
mercbandisies,  excepting  those  only  which  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  cootrabsad; 
and  under  this  name  of  contraband  or  prohibited  goods  shall  be  comprehended  :— 

1st  Canuons.  mortars,  howitzers,  swivels,  blunderbusses,  muskets,  fusees,  rifleacV' 
bines,  pistols,  pikes,  swords,  sabers,  lances,  spears,  halberds,  and  granades,  bonbit 
pjwdvr,  matches,  balls,  and  all  other  things  belonging  to  the  use  of  these  arma 

2d.  Bucklers,  helmets,  breastplates,  coats  of  mail,  mfantry  belts,  and  clothes  mdt 
up  in  the  forni  and  for  a  military  use. 

3d.  Cavalry  belts,  and  horses,  with  their  furniture. 

4th.  And  generally  all  kinds  of  arms  and  instruments  of  iron,  steel,  braaa,  and  eop- 
per,  or  of  any  other  materials,  manufactured,  prepared,  and  formed  expressly  to  naka 
war  by  sea  or  land. 

Art.  X  VIL  All  other  merchandise  and  things  not  comprehended  in  the  artidsi  flf 
contraband  explicitly  enumerated  and  classified,  as  above,  shall  be  held  and  considered 
as  fr((i\  und  subjects  of  free  and  lawful  Commerce,  so  that  they  may  be  carried  ind 
transported  in  the  freest  manner  by  both  the  contracting  parties,  even  to  places  be- 
longing to  an  enemy,  cxceptmg  only  those  places  which  are  at  that  time  besieged  or 
blockaded ;  and  to  avoid  all  doubt  in  this  particular,  it  is  declared  that  those  placsi 
only  are  bosieged  or  blockaded  which  are  actually  attacked  by  a  belligerent  locos  ca* 
pable  of  preventing  the  entry  of  the  neutral. 

AaT.  XV  HI.  The  articles  of  contraband  before  enumerated  and  classified,  which 
may  be  found  in  a  vessel  bound  for  an  enemy's  port,  shall  be  subject  to  detentioo  and 
confiscation,  leaving  free  the  rest  of  the  cargo  and  the  ship,  that  the  owners  may  dis- 
pose of  them  as  they  see  proper.  No  vessel  of  either  of  the  two  nations  shall  be  de- 
tained on  the  high  seas  on  account  of  having  on  board  articles  of  contraband,  Mbm- 
ever  the  moHter,  captain,  or  supercargo  of  said  vessels  will  deliver  up  the  articles  of 
contraband  to  the  captor,  unless  the  quantity  of  such  articles  be  ao  great  and  of  eo 
large  a  bulk  that  they  cannot  be  received  on  board  the  capturing  ship  without  great 
inconvenience ;  but  in  this  and  in  all  other  cases  of  just  detention  the  Teasel  detained 
shall  be  sent  to  the  nearest  convenient  and  safe  port  for  trial  and  judgment  acooiding 
to  law. 

Abt.  XIX.  And  whereas  it  frequently  happens  that  vessels  siul  for  a  port  or  pbse 
belonging  to  an  enemy  without  knowing  that  the  same  ia  besieged,  Kln<«)n^5^«^  «  ii. 
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'cM,  it  IS  agreed  that  everj  vessel  bo  circuTnatanced  may  be  turned  away  from  such 
)crt  or  place,  but  shall  not  be  detaioed ;  nor  shall  any  part  of  her  cargo,  if  not  con- 
tnbtnJ,  be  confiscated,  unless,  after  warning  of  such  blockade  or  investment  from  the 
eomnanding  officer  of  the  blockading  forces,  she  shall  again  attempt  to  enter ;  but 
i)k  shall  be  permitted  to  go  to  any  other  port  or  place  she  shall  thmk  proper.  Xor 
Aill  any  vessel  of  either  of  the  parties  that  may  have  cnt«>rcd  into  such  port  or 
plan  before  the  same  was  actually  besieged,  blockaded,  or  invested  by  the  other,  be 
Mtniaed  from  quitting  such  place  with  her  cargo  :  nor,  if  found  therein  after  the  re- 
doetioD  and  surrender,  shall  such  vess^iel  or  her  cargo  be  liable  to  confiscation,  but  they 
dall  be  restored  to  the  owners  thereof. 

Art.  XX.  In  order  to  prevent  all  kind  of  disorder  in  the  visiting  and  examination 
of  tbe  ship^  and  cargoes  of  both  the  contracting  parties  on  the  high  seas,  they  have 
igned,  mutually,  that  whenever  a  vessel  of  war,  public  or  private,  shall  meet  with  a 
ontnd  of  the  other  contracting  party,  the  first  shall  remain  out  of  cannot  shot,  and 
Bsy  send  its  boat,  with  two  or  three  men  only,  in  order  to  execute  the  said  examina- 
tkoof  the  papers  concerning  the  ownership  and  cargo  of  the  vessel,  without  causing 
the  least  extortion,  violence,  or  ill  treatment,  for  which  the  commanders  of  tlie  said 
vmed  8hip3  shall  be  responsible,  with  their  persons  and  property ;  for  which  purpose, 
the  emnmanders  of  the  said  private  armed  vessels  shall,  before  rec«:tving  their  com- 
pheinu,  give  sufficient  security  to  answer  for  all  the  damages  they  may  commit.  And 
it  ii  ocpressly  ajorreed,  that  the  neutral  party  shall  in  no  case  be  required  to  go  on 
board  the  examming  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  her  papers,  or  for  any  other 
P^fpose  whatever. 

Arr.  XXI.  To  avoid  all  kind  of  vcxatii)n  and  abuse  in  the  examination  of  the  pa- 
pnt  relating  to  the  ownership  of  the  veitf^ls  boloui^ing  to  the  citizens  of  the  two  con- 
flicting parties,  they  have  agreed,  and  do  ay:ree,  that  in  ca-^o  one  of  thorn  should  be 
^i^Sy^  m  war,  the  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  other  must  be 
"■piBhed  with  sea-letters  or  passports  expreSvsing  the  name,  property,  and  bulk  of  tlio 
iUp.aaal3o  the  name  and  place  of  habitation  of  the  master  or  commander  of  the  said 
^iel.in  order  that  it  may  thereby  appear  that  the  ship  really  and  truly  belongs  to 
l^  citizens  of  one  of  the  parties*.  They  have  likewise  agreed,  that  such  F>hips.  l)eing 
'^^,  besides  the  said  sea-letters  or  passports,  shall  also  be  provided  with  certificates 
cootaioiog  the  several  particulars  of  the  cargo  and  the  place  whence  the  ship  sailed, 
"Othat  it  may  be  known  whether  any  forbidden  or  contraband  goods  be  on  board  the 
^^\  which  certificates  shall  bo  made  out  by  the  officers  of  the  place  whence  the 
"QJP  sailed  in  the  accustomed  form ;  without  which  requisites  said  vessel  may  be  de- 
^■D^  to  be  adjudged  by  the  competent  tribunal,  and  may  be'declared  legal  prize,  unless 
^  eaid  defect  shall  be  satisfied  or  supplied  by  testimony  entirely  equivalent 

Aar.  XXIL  It  is  further  agreed,  that  the  stipulations  above  expressed  relative  to 
^  Tiailing  and  examination  of  vessels  shall  apply  only  to  those  which  sail  without 
coqtov;  and  when  said  vessels  shall  be  under  convoy,  the  verbal  declaration  of  the 
CQQiniander  of  the  convoy,  on  his  word  of  honor,  that  the  vessels  under  his  protection 
°4eog  to  the  nation  whose  flag  he  carries,  and,  when  they  are  bound  to  an  enemy's 
'i^  that  they  have  no  contraband  goods  on  board,  shall  be  sufficient 

AJiT.  XXIII.  It  is  furtlier  agreed,  that  in  all  cases  the  established  courts  for  prise 
Mnea  in  the  country  to  which  the  prizes  may  be  conducted  shall  alone  take  cognizance 

Ibem.  And  whenever  such  tribunal  of  either  party  shall  pronounce  judgment 
(ainst  any  vessel,  or  goods,  or  property  claimed  by  the  citizens  of  the  other  party, 
\€  sentence  or  decree  shall  mention  the  reasons  or  motives  on  which  the  same  shall 
ive  been  founded ;  and  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  sentence  or  decree,  and  of  all 
le  proceedings  in  the  ca?e,  shull,  if  demanded,  be  delivered  to  the  commander  or 
;ent  of  said  vessel  without  any  delay,  he  paying  the  legal  fees  for  the  same. 
Abt.  XXIV.  Whenever  one  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  engaged  in  war 
ith  another  State,  no  dtizen  of  the  other  contracting  party  shall  accept  a  commission 
letter  of  marque  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  or  co-operating  hostilely  with  the 
id  enemy  against  the  said  party  so  at  war,  under  the  pain  of  being  treated  as  a 
rate. 

AaT.  XXV.  If  by  any^  fatality  (which  cannot  be  expected,  and  which  Qod  forbid) 
«  two  contracting  parties  should  be  engaged  in  a  war  with  each  other,  they  have 
{reed,  and  do  agree,  now  for  then,  that  thure  shall  be  allowed  the  term  of  six  months 
I  the  merchants  residing  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  ports  of  each  other,  and  the  term 
r  one  year  to  those  who  dwell  in  the  interior,  to  arrange  their  business  and  transport 
beir  dkcts  wherever  they  please,  giving  to  them  the  safe  condact  necAsaiy  for  it, 
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wliich  may  serve  as  a  Bufficient  protection  until  they  arrive  at  the  defignated  port 
The  citizens  of  all  other  occupations  viho  may  be  established  in  the  territories  or  d»- 
minions  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  shall  be  r^ 
epected  and  maintained  in  tlie  full  enjoyment  of  their  personal  liberty  axkd  propertr, 
unless  their  particular  conduct  shall  cause  them  to  forfeit  this  proteetioD,  which,  m 
coni<ideration  of  humanity,  the  contracting  parties  engage  to  give  them. 

AaT.  XX  VI.  Neither  the  debts  due  from  individuals  of  the  one  nation  to  indiriduik 
of  the  other,  nor  shares  nor  moneys  which  they  may  have  in  public  funds  or  in  public 
or  private  banks,  shall  ever,  in  any  event  of  war  or  of  national  diiferenoe,  be  eeqiMi> 
tered  or  confiscated. 

Art.  XXV XL  Both  the  contracting  parties,  bcin^  desirous  of  avoiding  all  inequsfitf 
in  relation  to  their  public  communications  and  official  intercourse,  have  agreed,  and  do 
agree,  to  grant  to  the  envoys,  ministers,  and  other  public  agents,  the  same  favonii  im- 
munities, and  exemptions  which  those  of  the  most  favored  nation  do  or  shall  enjoj;it 
being  understood  that  whatever  favoris  imnmnities,  or  privileges  the  United  Sutesof 
America  or  the  republic  of  Guatemala  may  fiud  it  proper  to  give  the  minibten  ud 
public  agents  of  any  other  power,  shall,  by  the  same  act,  be  extended  tothoseofeaek 
of  the  contracting  parties. 

Art.  XXVIII.  To  make  more  effectual  the  protection  which  the  United  Statei  d 
America  and  the  republic  of  Guatemala  shall  afford  in  future  to  the  navigatiuQ  aod 
commerce  of  the  citizens  of  each  other,  they  »gree  to  receive  and  admit  consuls  ud 
vice-consuls  in  all  tlie  ports  open  to  foreign  commerce,  who  shall  enjoy  in  them  all  tb 
right.s  prerogatives,  and  immunities  of  the  consuls  and  vice-consuls  of  the  mwt  &• 
vored  nation ;  each  contracting  party,  however,  remaining  at  liberty  to  except  thflM 
ports  and  places  in  which  the  admission  and  residence  of  such  consuls  and  vice  cnuoli 
may  n'»t  seem  convenient. 

Art.  XXIX.  In  order  that  the  consuls  and  vice-consuls  of  the  two  coDtracling  l)t^ 
ties  may  enjoy  the  rights,  prerogatives,  and  immunities  which  belong  to  them  by  udr 
public  character,  they  shall,  before  entering  on  the  exercise  of  their  functioos,  exhibit 
their  commission  or  patent  in  due  form  to  the  government  to  whidi  tiiey  are  aocrMfitr 
ed ;  aufJ,  having  obtained  their  txcquatur,  they  shall  be  held  and  considered  as  todi 
by  all  the  authorities,  magistrates,  and  inhabitants  in  the  consular  district  in  which  they 
reside. 

Art.  XXX.  It  is  likewise  agreed,  that  the  consuls,  their  secretaries,  officers,  and 
persons  attached  to  the  service  of  consuls,  they  not  being  citizens  of  the  counUy  il 
which  the  consul  resides,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  public  service,  and  also  frum  all 
kinds  of  taxes,  imposts,  and  contributions,  except  thofte  which  they  shall  be  obliged  to 
pay  on  account  of  Commerce  or  their  property,  to  which  the  citizens  and  inhafitaatii 
native  and  foreign,  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside,  are  subject;  being  in  eveiy- 
thing  besides  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  respccive  States.  The  arcliives  and  pap^f 
of  tile  consulate  shall  l)e  respected  inviolably,  and  under  no  pretext  whatever  shall 
any  magi?«trate  seize  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  them. 

Art.  XXXI.  The  said  consuls  thall  have  ]>ower  to  require  the  assistance  of  the  an* 
thorities  of  the  cijuntry  for  the  arrest,  detention,  and  custody  of  deserters  from  tba 
]ublic  and  private  vessels  of  their  country,  and  for  that  purpose  they  shall  addrcM 
themselves  to  the  courts,  judges,  and  ofHcers  competent,  and  shall  demand  the  said  de- 
serteis  in  writing,  proving,  by  an  exhibition  of  the  registers  of  the  vessel V  or  ship's 
roll,  or  other  public  documents,  tliat  those  men  were  part  of  the  said  crews ;  and  ud 
thi.H  demand,  so  proved,  (saving,  however,  where  the  ci>ntrary  is  proved,)  the  delivery 
sliaii  not  be  refused.  Such  deserters,  when  arrested,  shall  be  put  at  the  disposal  w 
the  said  consuls,  and  may  l)e  put  in  the  public  priH)ns,  at  the  reqnest  and  expense  of 
tho-oe  who  reclaim  them,  to  be  sent  to  the  ships  to  which  they  belonged,  or  to  others  of 
the  same  nation.  But  if  they  be  not  sent  back  within  two  months,  to  be  counted  from 
the  day  of  their  arrest,  they  shall  be  set  at  liberty,  and  shall  be  no  more  arrssted  for 
the  same  cause. 

Art.  XXX il  For  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  protecting  their  Commerce  and 
navigation,  the  two  contracting  parties  <!«>  hereby  nifreo,  as  soim  hereafter  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  to  form  a  consular  conveDtiou,  which  shall  declare  specially  the 
powers  and  immunities  of  the  consuls  and  vicu-consuli  of  the  respective  parties. 

Art.  XXXIII.  The  United  States  of  America  and  the  republic  of  Guatemala,  de- 
siring to  make  as  durable  as  circumstances  will  permit,  tlie  relations  which  are  to  be 
established  between  the  two  parties  by  virtue  of  this  treaty,  or  by  general  cooventiua 
of  peace,  amity,  Commerce,  and  navigation,  have  declared  solemnly, and  do  agree  to, 
the  following  points : — 
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■ii  TW  prM6Bi  traaly  shall  remain  in  foil  lbrc«  and  Tirtne  fbr  the  tern  of  tweWe 
n,  to  be  eoonled  from  the  daj  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  and  farther  un- 
khe  end  of  one  Tear  after  either  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  have  given  notice 
ihe  other  of  its  mtention  to  terminate  the  same ;  each  of  the  contracting  parties  re- 
ding to  itself  the  right  of  giving  such  notice  to  the  other  at  the  end  of  said  term  of 
^ve  years.  And  it  is  hereby  agreed  between  them,  that  on  the  expiration  of  one 
•rafter  such  notice  shall  have  been  received  by  either  from  the  otner  party,  this 
caiy,  in  all  its  parts  relative  to  Commerce  and  navigation,  Bball  altogether  cease  and 
ttennine,  and  in  all  those  parts  which  relate  to  peace  and  friendship  it  shall  be  per- 
•toslly  binding  on  both  powers 

td.  If  any  one  or  more  of  the  citijEens  of  either  party  shall  infringe  any  of  the  arti- 
iss  of  this  treaty,  such  dtisens  shall  be  held  personally  responsible  for  the  same,  and 
be  bsrmony  and  good  correspondence  between  the  nations  shall  not  be  interrupted 
tWnby ;  each  party  engaging  in  no  way  to  protect  the  offender  or  sanction  such  vio- 
htisiL 

Sd  If,  (which  indeed  cannot  be  expected,)  unfortunately,  any  of  the  articles  contained 
itt  Ae  present  treaty  shall  be  violated  or  infringed  in  anj  other  way  whatever,  it  is 
opKMly  stipulated  that  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  will  order  or  authorise  any 
Mti  of  reprisal,  nor  declare  war  against  the  other,  on  complaints  of  injuries  or  dama- 
<VM.  until  the  said  party  considering  itself  offended  shall  first  have  presented  to  the 
^ther  a  statement  of  such  injuries  or  damages,  verified  by  competent  proof,  and  de- 
■Mdsd  justice  and  satisfaction,  and  the  same  shall  have  been  either  refused  or  mnrea> 
•■•Wy  delayed. 

^  Nothing  in  this  treaty  contained  shall,  however,  be  construed  or  operate  coo- 
tajTto  former  and  existing  pulic  treaties  with  other  sovereigns  or  States. 

"S  pre^nt  treaty  of  peace,  amity.  Commerce,  and  navigation,  shall  be  approved 
Gratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, by  and  with  the  advice 
MeoQfleDt  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and  by  the  government  of  the  republic  of  Guate- 
■>^  SDd  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in  the  city  of  Washington  or  Guatemala 
^■^  efffhiien  mouths,  counted  from  the  date  of  the  signature  hereof,  or  sooner,  if 
poiable. 

1b  fiuth  whereof,  we,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of 
^  republic  of  Guatemala,  have  signed  and  sealed  these  presents,  in  the  city  of  Gua- 
'wis,  this  third  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
Hb  fMty>nine« 

Tl.  ■.]       ELIJAH  HIdE, 

[l.  8.]       J.  MARIANO  RODRIGUEZ. 

^  whereas  the  said  convention  has  been  duly  ratified  on  both  parts,  and  the  re- 
9Mire  ratifications  of  the  same  have  been  exchanged — 

^ov,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I,  Millard  Fillmore,  President  of  the  United 
Btatsi  of  America,  have  caused  the  said  convention  to  be  made  public,  to  the  end 
^  tbe  same,  and  every  clause  and  article  thereof,  may  be  observed  and  fulfilled  with 
pod  Cuth  by  the  United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof. 

^  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
°*>(e*tobeafllxed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  July,  in  the 
r       -1  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two,  and 

^    **J  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  seven- 

ty-seventh. MILLARD  FILLMORE. 

By  the  President : 
^*  ficiTKR,  Acting  Becretsry  of  State. 

OF  ALLOWANCE  FOR  TARE  OH  MERCHANDISE. 

cuoDLAm  nmmconom  to  oolliotors  aitd  otexb  orrioxaa  of  customs. 

Trbabdrt  DBPARTMBirr,  Joae  93,  1858. 
fte  Supreme  CVmrt  of  the  United  States,  in  a  recent  decision  made  in  the  case  of 
'^lius  W.  Lawrence,  plaintiff  in  error,  vs.  John  Caswell  and  Solomon  CasweU, 
^*BC  laid  down  a  principle  adverse  to  the  construction  and  practice  heretofore  pre- 

Supon  the  subject  of  allowances  for  tare,  draft,  leaksge,  breakage,  <f:c^  on  im- 
merchandise,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  department  to  instruct  the  ooUeetora 
id  the  officers  of  the  customs,  that  hereafter  in  the  assessment  of  duties  on  imported 


ciamage  only  cxcepiea,  woere  ine  luu  gross  or  nee  weigni  lanaea  u  equal  i 
voice  weight.    So  likewise  ui  case  there  should  have  been  any  Bhrinkage  or 
an  article  during  the  voynge  of  importation,  no  allowance  can  bo  made  for  m 
age  and  drying  where  ijie  full  quantity  shipped  of  such  article  has  bee 
though  in  all  casus  actual  draiuiigo,  leakage,  or  damage,  will  be  allowed  a«  h 

The  Supreme  Court  in  the  abovo  dccitiun  says,  "  wheu  the  Act  of  1846 
tiie  duty  on  brandy  from  a  specific  one  on  the  gallon  to  an  aj  valorem  one,  i 
longer  within  the  ]>rcivL>i()Ds  of  the  Art,  of  IT'.^'J,  and  consequently  no  longei 
to  the  dt'duction  ol'  the  2  per  cent.  Under*  thir)  dccii-ion,  the  deduction  of  t 
per  cunt  will  iu  no  case  be  allowed  ou  lit^uids  subject  to  guage. 

As  regards  the  return  of  duties  illegally  exacted,  the  court  says :  "  In  orde 
opinion  of  the  ci>urt  may  not  be  nii^unde^st(K)d,  that  wlien  we  sj>eak  of  dutief 
exacted,  thu  court  mean  to  confine  the  opinion  to  cases  like  the  present,  in  i 
duty  demanded  was  paid  uuder  protest,  stating  specially  the  ground  of 
Where  no  such  protest  u  made,  the  dutien  an^  not  illegally  exacted  in  the  le, 
of  the  term :  for  the  law  luis  confided  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
deciding  in  tlio  first  instance  upon  the  amouut  of  duties  due  on  the  importati 
if  the  imrty  acquiesces,  and  docs  not  by  his  protest  appeal  to  the  judicial 
the  duty  {muiI  is  not  illegally  exacted,  but  in  paid  iu  obedience  to  the  decisii 
tribunal  to  which  the  law  has  confided  the  power  of  deciding  the  question. 

**  Money  is  often  paid  under  the  decision  of  an  inferior  court,  without  appc 
the  construction  of  a  law  which  is  afterwards  in  some  other  case,  in  a  hignei 

.     .__^     _I_A : 1  A_  1 i x;_„  »«     A     __  .■ 


appealing  from  that  decision  to  the  jiulicial  tribunals  Ly  a  proper  and  legal  ; 

Under  this  opinion  of  the  C(>urt,  no  duties  will  hereafter  be  returned  exce] 
cases  where  a  protest,  in  writing,  may  have  been  or  shall  bo  made  at  the  tin 
specially  the  ground  of  objection,  nor  will  the  allowances  specified  in  sect 
eight  and  fifty-nine  of  the  Act  of  2d  March,  1799,  be  allowed  in  any  claim  I 
duties  on  importations  heretofore  made. 

Any  previous  circular  instructions  or  regulations  conflicting  with  the  prcc 
hereby  repealed.  WM.  L.  HODGE,  AcUng  Secretar7  of  the '. 


TARIFF  OF  TGE  PERUHAN  G0VER93IE5T. 


^  PcpulatuMj  #40. 
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STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION,  &c. 


}P(JLATiei  AHD  REPRESENTATION  OF  TAB  UNITEIT  RTATES. 

wsUnd,  says  the  National  JtUelligencer,  that  on  the  2d  of  August,  1862, 
vrj  of  the  Interior,  in  compliance  with  the  proyisions  of  the  act  of  Ooo- 
tired  28d  May,  1800,  proyiding  for  the  taking  of  the  seventh  and  sabee- 
Qses,  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  his  official  certifioaia  9f 
r  of  representatives  apportioned  to  each  State  under  the  last  or  Seventh 
OQ  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  and  that  oerttficatei  are  being 
0  be  sent  to  the  Executive  of  each  State  of  the  number  to  which  such  State 
llese  certificates  are  in  accordance  with  and  founded  upon  the  following 
ring  the  federal  and  representative  population  of  the  United  States  on  the 
June,  1850>— 

f  or  THK  inriTBD  states,  SEVKNTn  CENSUS,  1850,  WITH  THE  AFPOBTIOKMBNT  OF 

BsnuBEirrATXoy  and  the  nuonoNS  fob  each  state. 


etto 


WhJtra. 

581,818 
817,456 
818,402 
985,704 


Ad 148,876 

t 868,805 

8,049,457 

UA 2,258,468 

1,956,108 

977,628 

846,104 

896,097 

804,666 

191,879 

91,682 

y 466,528 

71,169 

417,948 

896,804 

668,118 

274,623 

621,488 

426,486 

296,758 

256  416 

766,898 

761,686 

692,077 

162,068 

47,167 

164,100 

88,027 

6.088 

61,680 

18,087 

11,330 


olina. . . . 
olina. . . . 


ntiiDna.. 


Frtt 

eoloitd. 

1,866 

620 

718 

8,796 

8,669 

7,486 

47,987 

58,323 

24,300 

10,788 

5,866 

2.667 

626 

885 

966 

28,807 

18,078 

74,728 

68,829 

27,878 

8,900 

2,880 

2,298 

898 

17,637 

6,271 

9,786 

2,644 

689 

926 

831 

9,973 

89 

17 

206 

24 


Tout 

583,169 

817.976 

814,120 

994,499 

147,644 

870,791 

8,097,894 

2,211,786 

1,980,408 

988,416 

861,470 

897.664 

806,191 

192,214 

92,697 
489,880 

89,242 
492,666 
949,183 
680,491 
288,623 
624,818 
428,779 
296,657 
272,963 
768,164 
771,424 
694,621 
162,667 

48,092 
164,481 

48,000 
6,077 

61.547 

18,298 

11,864 


Slave*. 


225 

2,290 

90,868 

472,628 

288,412 

884.984 

881,681 

842,892 

809,898 

244,786 

289,461 

210,981 

87,422 

46,982 

89,809 

68,161 

8,677 


26 


Pid«nl 

rcprnvnta 
nVvpopii. 

UUOB. 

588,169 

817,976 

814,120 

994.499 

147.644 

870,791 

8,097,894 

2,811,786 

1,980,408 

988,416 

861.470 

897,654 

305,191 

192.214 

92,697 

489,466 

90,616 

646,886 

1,282,649 

768,688 

514,618 

768.826 

684,614 

482,896 

419,824 

906,840 

898,012 

647,074 

190,846 

71,677 

189,827 


tions  of  CM)b 
Stat*. 
No.  FrBCtk>iM. 

6  22,649 
8  87,716 
8  88,860 

11  »60,299 
2  »64,124 
4  »90,681 

88  14,684 

26  »69,706 

21 

11 
9 
4 
8 
2 

t« 
5 

1 

6 

18 

8 


1 8,588 
•64,216 
10,690 
28,974 
24,981 
6,874 


22,865 


•79,786 

18,189 

6,178 

6  ♦47,418 
8   6,966 

7  ♦78,994 
5  15,496 
4  46,144 

10  ♦66,060 

10  ♦67,882 

7  ♦86,564 

2   4,006 

1   

2  2,487 


•  • 


•  • 


•••••• 

•••••• 

•••••■ 


•  ■ 


•  •  •  •  • 


•y 


I  marked  thus  (*)  bave  an  additfonal  meaber  for  the  fraetloik 

ifcismtitive  added  for  Caliromia  under  the  act  of  Coogreii,  approved  80th  Jul jf  18S8. 
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BiatUHa  of  Populatiot^  iie. 


TOTAL  POYITLATIOir  IN  TRS  THimTT-OVX 

Whites 19,427.259 

Free  colored 419,461 

Slaves 8,20(y 

Federal  repreaontaiiTe  population • 21,7MJ 

Federal  representatire  ratio It)' 

TOTAL  POPULATioir,  iNOLUDiiro  THx  TSRarroBixa. 

Whites 19M; 

Free  colored.  429,' 

SlaTea. «,2(Kl 

Total 2M«V 


COMPLETE  CENSUS  OF  THE  PROFISCE  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA  IS  18ol. 

We  are  indebted  to  D.  MoCullooh,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Stattstial 
naocial  Secretary's  office)  for  complete  "  statistics  of  each  county  of  the  Briti^  h 
ince  of  Nora  Scotia,  exhibiting  a  vievr  of  the  population,  pursuits,  industry,  ind 
sources  of  the  country,  within  each  county  of  the  Province,  as  taken  in  1851."  0b 
the  present  head  we  give  all  that  relates  to  population,  according  to  the  clsBwfkii 
of  the  official  document  from  which  the  subjoined  statements  are  copied : — 

irUMBSa  OF  PKB80N8  IN  THB  PEOVINOX  OF  NOVA  800TU  ENOAGKD  IN  LEARNED  PRORHl 
COMMERCE,  XANOrAOTUEXB,  ME0BANIC8,  AQAICULTURB,  FIBHERIES,  KATIOATIOI,  . 
LUMBERING. 


OOUNTIXS. 


HaUfax. 

Lonenbuig  . . 

Qneens 

Shelburne. . . 
Yarmouth.. . 

I>igby. 

Annapolis.... 

KiogB 

Hants 

Cumberland. . 
Colchester... 

Pictou 

Sydney .  • . • 
Guysbloro*. . . 
Xnyemess  . . . 
Richmond... . 
Gape  Breton. 
Victoria 


( 


r  o 

e 

I 


44 
11 
16 
18 
16 
14 
21 
21 
17 
16 
17 
21 
12 
16 
12 
4 
18 


a; 

p 

o 

p. 


P 

o 

I 

9 


67  81 
6   9 


4 
2 
3 

Q 


6 
6 

8 

7 


10  11 
7  10 

6  6 

11  16 
5  8 
9  11 

7  2 


4 
2 
8 
7 


8 
2 

4 
7 


u 

760 

824 
85 
43 

185 
89 
93 
81 
74 
80 
64 

159 
62 

107 
73 
67 

119 


as 

IK 

zi 
.  ^-g 

258 

800 

298 

106 

126 

184 

178 

107 

226 

482 

867 

280 

73 

67 

87 

40 

94 


o 


I 


9« 
9 

o 


9 


2,028 
880 
257 
887 
449 
279 
476 
486 
404 
624 
502 

1,089 
801 
242 
878 
171 
602 


2,099 
8,018 
400 
817 
1,161 
1.881 
1,998 
2,500 
1,822 
1,982 
2,388 
8.468 
2,118 
1,248 
2,118 
490 
8,276 


11  ' 

1% 

•  °  i 

8| 

:% 

ii 

1,828 

86 

1,156 

24 

816 

•  • 

1,806 

282 

406 

210 

202 

48 

48 

28 

22 

46 

8 

106 

11 

99 

42 

74 

6 

204 

197 

62 

1,222 

81 

473 

41 

1,022 

8 

1,124 

86 

Total 288  143  146  2,416  8,200  8,896  81,604  9,927  1,418  8,961  I 

CENSUS  OF  THE  PEOVINOE  OF  NOVA  BOOTIA,  EXHIBTTINO  TBE  AOOREOATR 

AND  SEXES  OF  EACH  DESCRIPTION  OF  PERSONS. 


No.  or  peraoDi  under    No.  or  peraont  flrom     No.  of 


Counties. 
Halifiuc  . . . 
Lunenburg . 
Queens.... 


10  years  of  age. 
Males.       Females. 
6,408         6,291 
2,676         2,618 
1,107         1,081 


10  to  90  yeai*  of  ace.    90  to  30  yeascl 

Males.       Femalee.      Maloa.     flsi 

4.228    4,659    2,648    8 

1,877    1,860    1,887   1 

976     841     065 


/HatkHa  ^PcpuiaUtm,  He. 


8T5 


ll«.  9t  pertoM  Milder    Wo.  cf  panoM  from  No.  of  porvont  trom 

10  yean  of  aff8.        10  to90yeftnorage.  SO  to  30  years  of  aRe. 

tea.  Malea.  Females.      Males.  FemallM.  Males.  Feaialee. 

le. 1,490  1,412        1,909  i;^02  7U  788 

h 2,227  2,088         1,713  1,646  917  987 

2.099  1,912         1,468  1,454  868  941 

ii. 2,214  2,188         1,788  1,653  987  1,181 

2,246  2,122         1.720  1,679  1,082  1,086 

2,846  2,261         1,719  1,629  1,044  1,168 

and. 2,442  2.370         1,666  1,680  1.099  1,079 

NT 2,520  2,412         1,912  1,866  1.116  1,142 

4,158  4.038         8,036  8.106  1,778  2,196 

2,095  2.129         1,749  1,788  978  1,161 

y'. 1.817  1,787         1,405  1,874  884  878 

• 2,814  2,727         2,906  2,014  1,451  1,897 

d 1,750  1,650        1,197  1,275  839  87S 

itoo. )  4,613  4.476         3,389  3,420  2.101  2.118 

■•.•■••.«••.. 1  ...  .«.«           •«..  ••*•  ....  .*•• 

■1 44,000  43,452       38,791  83,444  20.277  22,885 

No.  of  persons  from      No.  of  persons  from  No.  of  persons  aboro 

30  tu  40  years  of  aite.    40  to  50  years  of  age.  50  years  of  age. 

las.  Males.      Females.       Male*.  Females.  Males.  Females. 

2,485  2,616    1,761  1,608  1,906  1,974 

ig 885  843     718  848  640  850 

878  598     275  288  892  426 

e. 496  518     374  370  507  542 

h 652  647     479  456  669  667 

, 637  636     505  454  635  649 

s. 751  798     580  688  827  801 

777  737     527  589  824  800 

754  728     586  538  825  784 

lod 888  772     496  582  756  6lt 

MT 818  838     685  646  916  798 

1.240  1,859    1,062  922  1,379  1,826 

596  605     428  468  718  762 

>\ %  519  496     361  889  601  492 

1 820  831     632  507  824  904 

i 539  521     887  371  498  482 

ftoD. )  1.380  1.833     971  907  1.467  1.405 

•.  ••.*...••••}  ....  ....     ...  ...  ....  ...• 

a 14,615  14,665   10,616  10,271  14,378  14,223 

No.  of  mar- 
ried persons  No.  of  Deaf  and 

of  both  No.  of    No.  of      rate  No.  of  dumb.  Blind. 

Si.  sexes,      widow's,  widows.  pa> era.  paupers.  M.     F.  M.     F. 

11,392  880   1,129  4,187  339  23  10  13  18 

-g 4,596  86    277  2,469  24  8   1  ..   .. 

2,258  61    144  1,260  29  ..   8  ..   .. 

J 2,868  77    234  1,710  16  2   8  1   8 

b 4,088  85    240  2.197  25  3   6  2   8 

8,659  96    218  1,854  C5  5   6  8   1 

k 4,378  122    306  1.961  56  8   2  6   8 

4,286  128    817  2,194  68  7   8  2   8 

4,184  126    274  2,804  49  8   2  1   1 

nd 4,066  97    198  2.048  20  6   6  5  . . 

r 4,701  135    288  2,399  17  7   8  8   2 

7,108  215    589  8,063  117  16   7  6   7 

8,242  99    829  1,788  16  10   4  7   6 

'....  8,030  80    198  1,670  82  7   8  7   7 

4,295  129    887  2.298  55  10  17  7   4 

1 2,993  88    247  1,819  31  6   2  2   2 

loo )  7,568  236    664  8,668  60  17  12  11   8 

•••••..••....J  ....  ...    ...   ....  •■  ..  «■  ..  .. 

1 78,701   2.288   5,916  88,888  1,072  182  98  74  62 


su 


Railroad,  Camtd,  amd  Simmhomi  SkLtUiki. 


LwallM.  IdMi^  iBdlOM.  Cttlofwl  peraoM.  TM 

CoaatlM.                                  IC.  F.  M.  F.  M.     F.  Males.  Females,     po^ 

Hftli&x SO  85  10  6  78    91  788  955  S9,lli 

Lunenburg 4  6  4  2  11     10  7  4  Ift^ 

Queens 1  4  2  25     27  107  106  7^ 

8helburne 2  ..  4  5  16      9  209  281  10|t 

Yarmouth 18  8  6  11       2  126  121  18.U 

Digby 5  12  11  74     80  226  228  12^ 

Annapolis 6  8  6  5  54     64  258  280  14^ 

Kiags. 8  6  12  8  4       2  95  90  144t 

Hants. 2  3  7  18  81     88  75  95  14^ 

Cumberland 2  4  8  1..  61  76  14^ 

Colchester. 8  6  9  5  10      5  10  10  lf4« 

Pictou 8  5  25  9  47     65  18  7  »JHI 

Sydney 4  8  17  8  62    52  78  89  11^41 

Ouysboro' 2  2  6  6  87     25  294  809  10,M 

Inverness 4  5  15  12  2      7  1  2  R911 

Richmond 2  1  11  5  11       8  20  21  10^ 

CapeBretoa )        5  4  22  22  50    62  18  14  27^ 

Victoria. )      ..  

Total 76  90  176  128  524  582  2,821  2,587      27«,U 


RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  COLLIHS  AND  CUlfARD  STEAMERS. 

We  are  indebted  to  J.  H.  C.  Campbell,  Esq ,  of  Boston,  for  the  subjoined  itstiifii 
of  the  Collins  and  Cunard  steamers.  Mr.  Campbell's  well-known  accuracy  as  a  it 
iistician  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  the  fidelity  of  the  compilation.  The  statems 
ibr  previous  periods,  published  in  the  Merchants*  Magazine  for  September,  1851, tl 
March,  1852,  were  compiled  by  Mr.  Campbell: — 


March 


FOB   LIYKRPOOL  FROM   NXW 

Date.  Steamship. 

January  10 Pacific 

"        24 Atlantic 

February  7 Arctic 

•*        21 Pacific 

6 Baltic 

20 Arctic 

8 Pacific 

17 Atlantic 

1 Arctic 

15 Baltic 

29 Atlantic 

12 Arctic 

26 Baltic 


TORK— OOLUNB  LINK. 

No.  pass. 
49 
27 


M 


April 

M 

May 


<f 


It 


June 


(C 


61 

68 

31 

60 

104 

124 

138 

172 

165 

160 

167 


Specie. 
$625,510 

245,000 
1,040.680 

550,000 
78,500 


2,000 

65,666 

75,000 

520.000 

450.000 

480,000 


FROM   LIYBRFOOL  TO  NEW  TORK^-COLUNS  LIXS. 


Date.  Steamship. 

January    7 Arctic 

28 Pacific 

February  11 Atlantic 

25 Arctic 

March     10 Pacific 

24 Baltic 

7 Arctic 

21 Pacific 

5 Atlantic 

19 Arctic 

2 Baltic 

16 Atlantic 

80 ArcUc 


April 

M 

May 
June 

M 
M 


No.  pass. 
45 
44 

36 
20 
40 
84 
47 
83 
69 
99 
77 
77 
120 


Oommander. 

Luce 

'Sje 

West 

Luca. 

Nye 

Comttock  .  • . . 

Luce 

^ye 

West 

Luce 

Comstock 

West 

Luee. 


D. 
11 
10 
9 
10 
12 
11 
11 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


D. 
18 
15 
14 
11 
11 
11 
10 
11 
11 
10 
10 
10 
11 


H.  ] 

8  f 

28  . 

18  t 


20 
21 

6 
18 

8 
15 
20 

5 

18 
19 


I 


so 

4  \ 
21  i 
17  1 
•  •  • 
21  1 
16    . 

i   . 

9  I 
19  1 
88   ] 

8   « 

8    < 


JMMfltf,  €Sntaij  ttucf  Steamboat  StatiitUi, 


8YY 


fOA  timrooL  noM  wcw  tosk— ookabb  unk. 


,    l^ite.  StMunahlp. 

JwrnaryU Africa. 

28 Asia. 

YeWn'ryll Kiagara 

*        25 Canada 

^ch    10 Africa. 

24 Aflia. 

7 Europa 

21 Africa. 

5 Asia 

19 Europa. 

2 Africa. 

16 Asia. 

80 Earopa 


April 

u 


No.  p«M.       Specie. 
50       $600,253 


40 
40 
82 
50 
72 
60 
107 

lis 

12S 
100 
157 
112 


500,000 

958,860 

688,000 

78,000 

84,000 

4,000 

iVo,6o6 

576,000 
408,150 
928,000 
404,000 


rmoM  uvKapooL  to  new  tors — cxnrABD  Lnn. 

.   1^>^  StMBMhlpt.     No.  pus.        Commander. 

J"«»7   8 Asia. 49    Jadkins. 

H       17 Niagara 47     Stone 

81 Canada.. .....  •  41     Lang ...•. 

Febru'ryU Africa. 52    Ryne 

-,"      28 Asia. 90    Judkins. 

*««t    18 Earopa 59    Lott 

27 Africa. 86    Harrison 

^Pril     10 Asia. 76    Judkins. 

^^        24 Earopa 52    Lott 

'^7       8 Africa. 52    Harrison 

,"        22 Asia. 55    Judkins. 

^^       5 Europa. 51     Lott 

19 Africa. 80    Harrison 


FOB  LITSEPOOL  VROK  BOSTON — CUNABD   UNS. 


.    1^.  Steamship. 

J«Qtry   7 Canada. 

-/*       21 Cambria.. . . , 

F€bruiry4 America  ... 

^,  **       18 Europa.... 

"fch      8 Cambria... 


17 
31 


America 
Niagara. 


^W      14 Canada. 


28 

12. 

26, 

9, 

28, 


America.. 
Niagara.. 
Canada... 
Cambria  . 
America . 


No.  psss. 
88 
17 
28 
16 
10 
18 
29 
21 
44 
60 
68 
57 
62 


Specie. 
$25,000 

65.000 
152,718 
207,468 

21,000 

iV.OOO 

a  .  •  •  .  * 

12,250 

241,400 
157,000 
289,000 


mOX  LIYKRPOOL  TO  BOSTON — CUNABD   UNK. 


Dste.  Stenmthlp.       No.  paas.       Commander. 

Jaooarj  10 America 18    Shannon. 

24 Europa. 86    Lott 

February  7 Cambria 29    Leitcb 


Hirch 

M 

April 
"•7 

•ft 
« 

Jane 


21 America 

6 Niagara . 

20 Canada.. 

8 America 

17 Niagara. 

1 Canada. 


28  SbannoD. 

46  Ston«.... 
68  Lang . . . 

47  Shannon. 
46  Stone.... 
51  Lang... 

15 Cambria. 52  Douglas . 

29 America. 51  Shannon. 

12 Nisgara 50  Stone 

26 Canada. 78  Lang... 


D. 

10 
10 
12 
11 
12 
12 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

11 


D. 

18 
20 
17 
14 
12 
12 
11 
10 
12 
11 
10 
11 
11 


D. 
10 
11 
11 
11 
12 
IS 
18 
18 
10 
12 
10 
10 
11 


D. 
16 
15 
15 
18 
12 
11 
18 
12 
12 
12 
11 
11 
II 


H. 
22 
10 

1 
22 
11 
21 
11 
19 

6 

11 

16 
1 


R. 

9 
19 
21 

. . 
20 

•  • 

6 

28 

6 

19 
19 

4 
12 


H. 

21 

10 
4 
S 

23 
8 
9 

m   • 

15 

8 

11 

28 

6 


H. 
8 

7 
19 

. . 

8 

8 

8 

12 

17 

17 

16 

16 

2 


80 


80 

• . 

8p 


4i 


80 


80 
80 


80 


M* 


80 


15 
45 
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TUULTMMK  TBIPi  OOLUKS  UMI  ft>  UTm^OU 

Dmyi.    «o«.ll 

Total  time  occupied 148  17 

Average  time  per  trip 11          1 

Quickest  trip  since  January,  by  Arctic,  February  7 9  18 

Longest        "                •*        by  Baltic,  March  6 12  21 

Average  number  of  pa^sePiL^erd 1 

THIBTCKN  TRIPS  CUNARD  LINE  TO  UTUPOOU 

Total  time  occupied 145  It 

Average  time  per  trip 11  6 

Quickest  trip  smcc  January,  by  Asia,  May  6 10  5 

Longest        **                «            -          March  24 1»  21 

Average  number  of  paasengers. ^ 

TUIBTKBN  TRIPS  CUNARD  UNE  BOSTON  TO  UTERPOOL. 

Total  time  occupied 151  28 

Averay^e  time  per  trip 11  16 

Quickest  trip  since  January,  by  Canada,  May  26 10  U 

Longest        **                "        by  Niagara,  March  81 13  9 

Average  number  of  passengers 

THIRTBE!!  TRIPS  OF  THE  COLLINS  LINE  rBOM  LIVERPOOL. 

Total  time  occupied 154  20 

Average  time  per  trip 11  22 

Quickest  trip  smce  January,  by  Atlantic.  June  16 10  3 

Longest        "               **        by  Pacific,  January  28 15  4 

Average  number  of  passengers. 

THIRTEEN  TRIPS  OP  THE  CUNARD  LINE  PROM  LIVERPOOU 

Total  time  occupied 170  15 

Average  time  per  trip 18  8 

Quickest  trip  since  January,  by  Asia,  May  22 10  19 

Longest        "               "by  Niagara,  January  17 20  19 

Average  number  of  passengers. 

THIRTEEN  TRIPS  OF  THE  CUNARD  LINE  TO  BOSTON  PROM  UVSRPOOI. 

Total  time  occupied 169          5 

Average  time  per  trip 18 

Quickest  trip  smce  January,  by  Canada,  June  26 11          2 

Longest        **               **        by  America,  January  10 16          3 

Average  number  of  passengers 

COLLINS  LINE. 

Total  amount  of  specie  shipped  since  January $4,121 

"     number  of  passengers  sailed  since  January 1 

"  "  **  arrived  since  January 

Largest  "  **  in,  per  Arctic,  June  80 

«        «  •«  out,  per  Baltic,  May  15 

**        amount  of  specie  shipped,  per  Arctic,  February  7 $1,04( 

CUNARD  LINE — NEW  TORK. 

Total  amount  of  specie  shipped  since  January $5,t4( 

**     number  of  passengers  sailed  since  January ] 

'*  "  **         arrived  since  January 

Largest  **  **  in,  per  Asia,  February  28 

"        **  "  out>  per  Asia,  June  16 

**        amount  of  specie  shipped,  per  Niagara,  February  11 f  951 

CUKARD  UNX — BOSTON. 

Total  amount  of  specie  shipped  since  January $1»18! 

"     number  of  passengers  sailed  since  January 

"  "  "  arrived  since  January 

liftrgest  "  "  in,  per  Canada,  June  23 

'•  •*  out,  per  Canada,  May  26  

**        amount  of  specie  shipped,  per  America,  June  28 $28! 


Mmlmmi,  Omml,  md  SUamboai  3UUMt$.  87f 

fipacit  tUap&A  per  Onllfni  Hid  Oimud  ttMiacn  from  Vew  Y«rk,  Jao- 

ilU7to3r«)7ltt,1858. $9.476,4W 

8p«it  thipped  p«r  GoDord  Kim  from  Boston,  Jaoumrr  to  July  Ist,  1862.  1,182,8^9 

ToUl  Oollmt  and  Conani  tine*  July,  1861 83,169.618 

OOLUJII  LUIX. 

(iaiek«t  trip  eyer  perlbrmad—  Days.  Hoon.   Mia. 

Ootwud^  Arctic  Captain  Luce,  February  7, 1862 9        18        80 

iBward^  Baltic,  Captain  Comstock,  August  6, 1861 9        18        49 

OUNABD  UNK — NIW  TOBK. 

Oatwardfl,A«a,OapUm  Judkins,  May  7,  1861 10  2 

iMirdi,  Africa,  Captain  Ryrie,  August  2,  1861 10  6 

ODKAU)   LUCK — ^BOeiON. 

0Dtvtfda,A8ia,CbiptainJadkins,Deoember  10, 1861 9        SO        46 

lBwtnfa,Canada,  Captain  Lang,  June  28, 1861 10  1        80 

lie  Niagara,  which  sailed  from  Liverpool  January  17th,  put  into  Halifax  in  rlistreffs, 
Wbg  been  at  sea  nearly  seventeen  days,  and  encountering  severe  weather.  Tlie  At- 
lantic sailed  from  Liverpool  February  11th,  and  when  within  six  hundred  miles  ctf" 
^cv  York  broke  a  part  of  her  machmery  connecting  with  the  larboard  crank,  which 
^^tuied  her  two  days.  The  America  from  Liverpool,  February  2 1st,  was  seised  in 
moD,  liarch  8,  by  United  States  officers,  on  a  diarge  of  smuggling.  Several  mer- 
dianU  of  high  standing  immediately  gave  the  required  bonds,  and  she  sailed  on  her 
^H^  day.  Very  little  specie  has  b^  brought  bv  either  line.  The  Canada,  March 
to,  America,  April  8d,  and  Pacific,  April  2 Ist,  each  delivered  small  shipments.  It 
*ul  U  seen  that  the  Collins  line  yet  takes  the  lead,  both  as  regards  passengertf  and 
*l^  Cap(ain  Luce,  of  the  Arctic,  has  the  honor  of  having  accompliiihed  the  pas- 
^  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  nine  days  eighteen  hours  and  thirty  minute?, 
^"^ia,  with  the  famous  trip  of  Captain  Comstock  in  the  Baltic,  places  the  Collins 
^  iu  a  proud  position.  T^e  steamship  Arabia,  now  finishing  for  the  Cunarders,  is 
''P^<M  to  prove  a  formidable  rival  for  Collins,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  im- 
provements cannot  be  made  upon  Uie  models  of  the  American  ships.  j.  h.  c.  o. 


^I^0*^^^^0^^^0^^»0^* 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  WESTEM  RAILROAD. 

^'^corporated  in  1888 ;  opened  throughout  October,  1834 ;  length,  166  rades ;  length 
''^<nible  track,  64  miles ;  cost,  January  1,  1862,  $9,968,700. 
.  ^^  following  table  exhibits  the  operations  of  the  road,  during  the  last  ten  yeaia  ; 

^t,  and  the  market  price  of  the  stock,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year.    The  item 

**  intereat "  ia  not  included  in  the  receipts  or  expenses : — 

iaI^-  Cost.         VaL,  pV  shr.  Gross  rsc'pts.  Ran^ap  expenses.  Net  fnoome.  Dir.  p.e. 

,r*^ $80  $612,689          

,r*^ $7,087,200  46           678,882 

f2^ 7.601,200  68            768,763 

:**^ 7,686,200  91            818.480 

2^« 7,741.700  96  ♦878,418 

*i*7 8.185,800  99  1,826,.S27 

Jt8 8,769,500  105  1,382,068 

Jt» 9.900.100  102  1.843.810 

^0 9,926.900  101  1,869.614 

^1 9,963.700  104  1,868,896 

*totaL 10,256,845 

THE  COAL  TRAFFIC  OF  RAILWAYS. 

As  we  mentioned  a  few  weeks  back,  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  will 
^fsrtljr.  by  means  of  the  South  Wales  Line,  commence  to  bring  coals  to  London.  In 
*^  neighooriiood  of  the  South  Wales  Line  there  are  coals  in  great  quantities  and  of 

*  For  eleven  montha. 
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680  MMroad,  Oanal^  and  Stmtmboat 

various  qoaliiiet— some  of  the  best  TIm  Great  Weetom  will,  we  belief*,  toiwy or 
coftl  to  liondoD  at  a  rate  of,  charge  which  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  Mr.  GnMn 
say  is  not  ouly  unremuDeratiye,  but  produotiye  of  actual  loeSi  It  wo«ld  seem  thit  ik 
Great  Western  are  about  to  commit  the  same  gross  blooder  that  the  Great  Nortkn 
now  persist  in — namely,  to  carry  coals  Ions  distances  for  (about)  one  half-penny  m 
ton  per  mile !  The  observations  ef  the  Uanal  Directors,  (the  Marquis  and  Mr.  Gn 
hame,)  instead  of  deterring  railway  directors  from  canying  the  eoal  traffic,  sees  t 
spur  them  on  in  the  enterprise.  The  fact  is,  the  more  the  subject  is  investigated,  tk 
more  apparent  it  is  that  under  good  management,  and  in  consideratioD  of  laige  qoa 
tities  and  long  distances,  coals  can  be  profitably  carried  for  the  charge  of  about  ob 
half-penny  per  ton  per  mile. 

The  Oxford,  Worcester  and  Wolverhampton  Railway  Company  baa  also  its  ejs^ 
a  large  coal  traffic. 

In  short,  there  is  scarcely  a  line  in  the  kingdom  which  will  not  in  time  cany  ooik 

How  far  will  this  circumstance  affect  the  Great  Northern's  eoal  traffic  I  The  ■ 
swer  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  London  alone  oonsumee,  in  the  course  of  a  JM 
three-and-a-half  millions  of  tons  of  coaL  The  utmoet  the  Great  Northern,  in  their  m 
guineness,  expect  to  carry,  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  million  tons  a  year,  and  oolj^ 
portion  of  this  to  London.  Therefore,  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  all  the  LoodoaiH 
ways  to  carry  coals  without  injury  to  one  anotner. 

That  against  which  railways  will  compete,  is  water-carriage — the  canals  and  then 

We  think  that  it  is  highly  probable  the  coal  traffic  will  pass  from  water  coanjfM 
to  railway,  as  passengers  have  from  coaches. 

If  railways  can  carry  coals  as  cheaply  as  canals,  they  will  certainly  do  it  better;! 
on  railways  there  are  no  periodical  stoppages  by  reason  of  bad  weather;  no  ftightf 
loss  of  li^  or  property  (except  that  wnich  occurs  now  and  theu  from  gross  mismani 
ment — which  is  within  the  control  of  man,  and  in  the  course  of  time  will  be  eotinl 
prevented) ;  and  the  coals  are  delivered  in  better  condition. 

The  railways  will,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  confer  an  immense  benefit  on  the  poU 
by  the  carriage  of  coals.  Not  only  will  tlie  public  have  them  in  better  condition  i 
use,  but  there  will  be  no  room  for  jobbing.  The  traders  will  not  be  enabled  to  nm  \ 
prices  enormously  in  severe  weather.    Tlie  supply  will  be  more  regular. 

The  articles  which  some  time  ago  appeared  in  the  Journal  on  this  subjecti  bi 
called  forth  the  valuable  communication  of  Mr.  K.  Basket  Derby,  of  Boston,  Amcci 
which  now  appears  in  another  column.  Mr.  Derby  is  a  firstrr^ite  authority  on  1 
traffic  of  American  railways.  As  an  American  railway  director,  his  position  akaM 
sufficient  to  command  a  certain  degree  of  respect ;  but  having  devoted  his  time  i 
talents  to  the  study  of  the  American  railway  system,  he  is  entitled  to  the  utmost  i 
erence  on  the  subject 

He  shows  that  in  America,  where  the  railways  labor  under  some  disadTantagei 
the  carriage  of  heavy  traffic — fuel,  for  one  thing,  being  dearer — water-carriage  CC 
not  stand  against  the  competition  of  railway ;  that  the  railway  could  carry  coab  i 
cheap  rate  with  profit  The  coal  traffic  of  the  American  railway  in  question  iscv 
at  about  five-eighths  of  a  penny  per  ton  per  mile.  This  is  as  low,  or  somewhat  lo 
than  the  English  Great  Northern  s  charge.  The  American  charge  of  five-eightht  < 
peony  per  ton  per  mile  is  for  a  run  of  nmety-five  miles.  Tlie  Great  Northem*8  dn 
of  one  Wf-penny  per  ton  per  mile  is  for  a  run  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-siz  mi 
but  for  their  shorter  distances  the  Great  Northern  charge  more  than  one  half-pi 
per  ton  per  mile — about  one  penny,  or  double.  The  average  receipt  of  tha  G 
Northern  from  coals  is,  we  believe,  more  than  the  American  cliarge  or  five-eighth 
a  penn^  per  ton-mile,  while  their  average  run  would  be  full  as  long.  Tet  the  Ai 
can  railway  company,  and  notwithstanding  their  additional  expenses  of  working; 
tract  a  prc^t  from  their  coal  traffic  of  just  about  50  per  cent,  the  expenses  inclv 
the  cost  of  back  carriage.  This  fact  powerfully  supports  the  position  which  it  wil 
remembered  we,  in  our  articles  on  the  coal  traffic  referred  to,  took  up— namely, 
the  Great  Northern  carry  theu*  coals  at  a  profit  of  about  60  per  cent 

The  American  line  carries  very  little  else  than  coaL  Its  passengers  ire  not  m 
and  the  tons  of  coal  are  to  the  tons  of  merchandise  carried  as  1,660,270  tons  to  6S 
tons.  Of  its  whole  revenue  of  $2,814,880  per  annum  as  much  as  |2,018|870  it 
rived  from  the  coal  traffic. — HerapatlCt  Journal, 


Jeotfrood;  Omai^  tmd  Si^ttmkomt  SiaU$Uc$.  S8i 

BRSAKIVa  OF  liilLWAT  CAR  AXLES. 

it  ID  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerct  attributes  the  breaking  of  the 
lulroad  ears  to  tonioo,  or  twisting,  oceuioned  in  tarniog  corres.  He  says 
wheels  are  keyed,  or  otherwise  fastened,  on  the  axle ;  so  that  they  must 
inraon  velocity.  In  turning  curves,  the  wheel  on  the  outer  rail  must  have  a 
8  much  greater  than  the  other  as  is  due  to  the  greater  circle  which  it  traver- 

only  way,  therefore  in  which  the  equal  speed  of  the  two  wheels  can  be  at- 
by  the  sUding  of  that  on  the  inner  rail,  so  as  to  compensate  for  its  diminished 

llie  sliding  of  the  wheel  operates  to  twist  the  axle,  and  it  generally  parts 
nectioa  with  the  wheels.  This  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  whole  leverage  of 
I,  acting  from  its  flange  to  the  center,  bearing  on  this  point  The  only  effec- 
nly  for  this  evil,  is  some  method  of  securing  an  independent  motion  to  oppo- 
ils ;  at  the  same  time  taking  the  strain  off  the  axle.  This  fact  may  afFord  a 
« inventive  genius  of  some  of  our  mechanics. 

wer  to  this,  a  civil  engineer  in  the  Public  Ledger  of  Philadelphia,  says  : — 
iter  is  probably  not  aware  that  all  railway  wheels  are  coniecUf  or  in  other 
ey  have  a  larger  diameter  near  their  flanges,  than  at  the  outside  of  their 
ind  that,  as  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  trains  drives  their  flanges  towards  the 
lil,  their  bearing  diameter  on  that  rail  increases,  and  on  the  interior  rail  it 
I,  so  as  to  coinpL'Hsate  for  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  raib,  and  avoid 
g  alluded  to.  Engineers,  knowing  the  radius  of  their  curvatures,  regulate 
lod  play  of  their  wheels  to  suit ;  and  are  well  pleased  with  the  practical  working 
Dple  mathematical  rules  which  they  apply.  The  frequent  reference  I  see  made 
)Ct,  by  tho^o  who  ara  evidently  not  familiar  with  railway  mechanism,  must 
Kose  for  thL?  explanation,  by  a  civil  engineer. 


RAILROADS  15  SPAI5. 

mash,  provincial  correspondence  and  newspapers  are  full  of  accounts  of  rail- 
I  projects  of  railroads,  by  means  ot  which  ever^  province  looks  forward  to  have 
ces  aevelopcd  and  its  riches  increased.  Cadiz  hopes  to  see  her  follen  trade 
kircelona  to  drive  even  the  Enfflisih  smuggling  trade  in  cottons  out  of  the 
The  semi-official  organ  of  the  ministry  avails  itself  of  the  enthusiasm  awak- 
he  subject  by  representing  the  present  ministry  as  the  government,  whose 
listion  it  is  to  endow  the  country  with  these  means  of  communication,  which 
!ted  to  change  the  face  of  Spain,  and  put  her  on  a  level  with  the  other  nations 

RAILWAl?  ACCIDENTS  III  GREAT  BRITAIH . 

iial  return  relating  to  railway  acccidents  for  the  half-year,  ending  Slat  of 
r,  1851,  has  been  printed.  The  number  of  passengers  was  47,509,392.  The 
>f  persons  killed  was  113,  and  264  injured.  There  were  eight  passengers 
1  218  injured,  from  causes  beyond 'jthcir  own  control ;  9  passengers  were  kuled 
ijured  owing  to  their  own  misconduct  or  want  of  caution ;  80  servants  of 
IS  or  of  contractors  were  killed  and  17  injured  from  causes  beyond  their  own 
82  servants  of  companies  or  of  contractors  were  killed  and  11  injured  owing 
misconduct  or  want  of  caution ;  33  trespassers  and  other  persons,  neither 
rs  nor  servants  of  the  companies  were  killed  and  9  injured  by  crossing  or 
OD  railways.  There  was  one  suicide.  Tho  length  of  railways  open  on  the 
Tune,  1S51,  was  6.698  miles,  and  on  the  1st  of  December  laat,  6,890  miles  ; 
increase  during  the  half-year  of  192  miles. 

THE  LONGEST  TUNNEL  IN  THE  WORLD, 

f  the  longest,  if  not  the  longest  tunnel  in  the  world  is  now  in  a  forward 
completion.  It  is  situated  in  Hungary,  and  leads  from  the  shores  of  the 
mn,  not  far  from  Zamowitz,  to  tlie  mines  in  the  Schenmitzer  Hills.  It  is  two 
Ileal  or  about  ten  English  miles  long.  It  is  intended  to  answer  the  double 
)f  a  channel  to  drain  off  the  water  accumulating  in  the  works,  ami  a  railway 
ori  the  ore  from  the  mines  to  the  river. 
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GOLD  MIXrirO  IN  CAUFORVIA. 

Fbxeman  IIuiw,  Esq.,  Conductor  Merchanti  Magazine,  I^Teto  Tork:~~- 

Sir  : — Gold  is  obtained  in  California  from  two  Bourcea — the  placer  digginga  ud  tlie 
quartz  rock.  A  large  portion  of  that  which  has  been  exported  from  that  Sute  hai  bea 
obtained  from  the  placer  digging?.  This  method  has  been  prosecuted  to  such  an  extol 
and  with  so  much  industry  and  care,  that  the  best  plaeert  have  been  explored,  iiA 
digging  in  the  sand  and  bonks  of  the  streams  has  become  much  leas  profitat^  tl^  it 
first.  The  consequence  is  that  the  attention  of  the  gold  seekers  is  more  stroi^ly  at- 
tracted to  the  rock  mining,  which  has  been  prosecuted  to  some  extent^  but  in  a&r 
more  limited  degree  than  the  diggings  in  p/acer». 

In  quartz  mining,  the  eold  is  found  penetrating  the  rock  like  yeins,  and  to  obtain  it 
the  rock  must  be  crushed  to  a  powder  which  is  washed  and  the  gold  finallj  aeparatid 
from  the  dust  by  mixing  it  witti  quicksilver. 

There  are  two  important  points  in  this  process.  The  first  is,  to  crnah  the  rock,  aad 
the  second  to  obtain  all  the  gold  by  the  use  of  the  quicksilver. 

The  first  machinery  for  crushing  quartz  rock  was  put  up  in  June  and  eommenoed 
work  in  July,  1851,  on  the  big  Mariposa  vein.  This  was  a  Chilian  mill  and  was  pal 
up  by  Messrs.  Cook  <&  Jackson ;  it  crushed  about  five  hundred  pounds  io  twelve  boani 
The  amalgam  was  examined  once  in  three  or  four  days  and  the  yield  found  to  be  |S50l 
to  $876.  The  Chilian  mills  have  proved  to  turn  out  more  gold  to  a  pound  of  the  nine 
ore,  but  they  have  failed  entirely  because  they  crush  such  a  small  amount  in  a  day. 
In  this  respect  they  are  only  one  step  in  advance  of  common  hand  mortars.  Hui 
same  company  in  August  went  another  step  in  advance  by  puting  up  **  StodUiB 
Stamps,"  and  set  them  in  motion  in  September.  These  stamps  weighed  S09  poiadi 
and  were  worked  l^  a  steam-engine.  But  they  were  too  light  They  woukf  criMk 
only  two  and-a-halt  tons  in  twenty-four  hours.  These  light  stamps  were  sent  out  ta 
Cafifomia  under  the  impression  that  the  rock  would  yield  $2  00  or  $3  00  in  gold  ts 
the  pound. 

Stockton  &  AspinwaH's  mill  went  into  operation  oo  the  same  vein  in  November, 
1860.  It  contained  twelve  stamps  weighing  each  169  pounds.  Their  mine  was  pnar 
and  the  only  part  of  their  claims  which  worked  to  a  profit  was  120  feet  on  the  Mari* 
posa  vein,  and  the  rock  from  this  they  were  obliged  to  transport  to  the  mill  at  an  ex- 
pense of  (ine  cent  per  pound,  and  the  amr)unt  crushed  was  only  8,600  pounds  in  twelve 
hours.  Of  course  this  would  not  pay.  It  was  the  assertion  of  the  asent  of  this  com* 
panv  that  if  the  machinery  h^d  been  heavier  they  would  have  aucceeded.  And  ihbia 
probable,  for  the  miners  are  now  in  the  habit  of  bringing  the  rode  to  the  miUa  and 
paying  from  $20  00  to  $80  00  per  ton  for  crushing  it ;  which  la  anevidoioe  that  it  ia 
profitable. 

All  these  first  mills  used  the  bowls  with  a  single  shaking  (able  for  separating  the 
gold  from  the  pulverized  dust,  by  which  about  16-16  of  it  ran  off  and  cnly  1>16 
passed  through  the  shaking  table. 

These  mills  were  originally  designed  for  the  gold  mines  of  Virginia  and  Georgia, 
where  they  may  have  been  very  successful ;  but  they  were,  unfortunately,  found  en- 
tirely unsuitable,  under  the  circumstances,  for  California.  They  were  generally  driven 
by  an  engine  of  eight  or  ten  horse  power  and,  therefore,  were  competent  to  crush 
four  or  five  tons  of  rock  in  a  da  v.  Such  a  mill,  at  Virginia  prices  for  labor,  could  be 
worked  at  an  expense  of  fifty  dollars  per  day.  If  we  suppose  the  yield  to  be  one  cent 
per  pound,  for  five  tons,  it  would  nmrunt  to  two  hundred  dollars  per  day,  or  one  hoB- 
dred  and  tift^  dollars  net  pn)fit  in  Virginia, 

In  California,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wages  of  the  same  number  of  laborers,  or 
force,  which  was  employed  in  Virginia,  would  amount  to  $274  per  day,  which  woold 
not  pay  expenses  by  f  174.  At  two  cents  of  gold  to  the  pound  of  rock,  the  yield  ii 
only  $400,  which  is  a  very  insignificant  return  for  California. 

By  contrasting  this  method  of  lalnir  with  that  adopted  by  the  snooenful  mills,  the 
importance  of  suitable  machinery  will  be  readily  apprehended. 

The  Grass  Valley  Quarts  Mining  Company's  Mill  has  been  regarded  m  the  *  Model 
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Mil,"  ID  OaUfornui,  ta,  in  its  nioeeM,  it  bas  been  one  of  the  most  protperoni.  Iliis 
anil  ki  thus  hr  oniahed  the  rock  upon  the  old  faphioned  method  \oog  m  use  amoDg 
uMTi,  and  kaoira  as  **  stampen."  Their  form  is  somewhat  modified  and  mach  lar- 
ger oo  the  ikce  than  oraaL  There  are  ten  of  them  in  the  mill  weighing  each  about 
100  pounds,  and  they  cru»h  from  thirty  to  forty  tons  of  ore  per  day.  Tliis  at  a  yield 
of  two  centA  to  the  pound  is  $1,600  per  day,  and  etippoi-ing  only  two  hundred  work- 
ing days  in  a  year,  amounts  to  $820,000.  but  this  mill  has  actually  yielded  on  some 
diyi  $8,600.  Its  average,  however,  is  |70  to  the  ton  or  3^  cents  to  the  pound.  The 
qurtx,  eren  mider  the  imperfect  method  of  separating  the  gold  with  quicksilver,  has 
jiekled  at  this  mill  an  average  of  three-and-a  half  cents  to  the  pound  of  rock. 
Thii  mill  paid  its  original  cost  in  sixty  days  after  it  was  constructed  :  subsequently  it 
hM  paid  large  profits,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  three  timen  remodeled,  improved 
udcolarged.  In  the  months  of  April  and  May  alone  the  net  profits  of  this  mill  exceeded 
$17,8uO,  and  the  last  arrival  brings  a  statement  of  equal  richness  in  the  yield.  The 
higlwst  estimate  of  expenses  for  running  a  mill  of  this  kind  is  in  round  numbers  about 
|400  per  day. 

Tbere  is  one  |M>int  in  connection  with  quartz  mining  in  California  which  has  defeated 
moy  eoterprieing  persons  and  caused  the  loss  of  capital  also.  It  is  that  lack  of  ex- 
perienee  which  is  necessary  to  command  success  in  all  niinmg  operations.  Many  have 
attempted  it  who  possess  little  or  no  real  knowledge  of  mining ;  many  al^o  liave  em- 
birkeii  in  it  without  the  necessary  capital  and  have  not  been  able  to  subtain  ihem- 
•elres  uotil  abundant  proceeds  could  be  realized  from  the  mine.  All  have  been  in 
OTor  m  relation  to  the  suitable  machinery. 

tbe  method  of  separating  the  gold  from  the  pulverized  quartz  has  been  very  im- 
JNrfeet,  and  in  some  cases  not  more  than  one-half  or  one-third  of  it  is  obtained,  as  was 
pn»vsd  by  assaying  it  afterwards.  Of  course,  this  has  been  an  unexpected  difficulty  to 
Bttsy.  But  it  has  now  been  to  a  considerable  extent  obviated  by  improved  amaJga- 
tttlon,  and  will  doubtless  be  still  further  remedied  hereafter. 

THe  extent  of  the  quartz  veins  is  estimated  by  Prof.  Blake  to  be  comprised  "  within 
a  belt  of  land  ten  miles  broad  and  running  the  whole  length  of  the  country  north  and 
iOQth,iiid  doubtless  furnishing  a  supply  of  gold  which  it  will  take  centuries  to  ex- 
buMt."  He  also  says  **  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  quartz  mhiing  is  det^tined  to  be 
the  most  permanent  source  of  gold  in  this  country.  It  will  not  be  many  years  before 
^  will  attract  that  attention  which,  as  an  investment  for  capital,  it  evidently  deserves. 

J.T. 

THE  MANUFACTUBE  OF  GLASS. 

^e  commence  in  the  present  number  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine  the  publication  of 
*  leries  of  papers  on  the  manufacture  of  glaes.  These  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to 
^  readers,  as  they  will  contain  much  valuable  information  relating  to  the  discovery 
^  the  materials  and  their  various  improvements,  which,  urdcr  the  influence  of  heat, 
an  fitted  into  a  substance  long  known  as  the  beautiful,  pellucid  gla^s,  so  indispcnsa- 
^  in  domestic,  chemical,  building,  and  various  other  uses.  The  process  through  which 
ita  ntaoafacture  has  reached  its  present  state  of  perfection,  with  f'tati^tical  and  other 
Taloable  knowledge  of  the  art  of  glass  making  will  be  embodied  in  these  articles. 
^^  aty  they  are  from  the  pen  of  Deming  Jarvis,  Esq.,  the  well  known  founder  and 
P'iDctpal  of  the  Boston  and  Sandwich  Glass  Manufactory,  in  Sandwich,  Mass.,  is  suf- 
^^t  assurance  to  all  who  know  this  gentleman  that  they  will  be  reliable  and 
intttettiog. 

TBI  MAMUrAOTCEX  OF  GLASS. — KO.  I. 

It  may  be  aafisly  asserted,  that  no  department  of  art  has  from  its  earliest  period 
f'^'acted  so  much  attention  and  investigation,  none  involved  so  extensive  a  range  of 
'^^oiry,  or  been  productive  of  more  ingenious,  interesting,  and  beautiful  results,  than 
^  manufacture  of  glass. 

^  queation  of  the  origin  of  glass  goes  back  to  the  remotest  anti<^uity,  and  is  in- 
^<>lved  m  almost  entire  obscurity.  AH  that  modern  writers  on  the  subject  are  enabled 
'^  ^  is  to  glean  hints  and  indistinct  statements  in  reference  to  the  subject,  from  the 
J^  brief  and  xmsatisfiictory  accounts  of  the  ancients.  These,  however,  throw  but  a 
'^e  light  upon  the  precise  point  of  the  origin  of  the  manufacture ;  and  little  is 
f^td  beyond  the  fact  of  its  gfreat  antiquity. 
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That  the  subject  held  a  very  promiDent  place  in  the  technological  Uiantim  of  tlM 
ancientd,  ia  clearly  proved — Pliny»  Theophraatu!},  Strabd,  Potrooitis,  Arhiier,  Ben*liu, 
Neri,  Merrit,  Runket,  and  others,  referring  constantly  to  it.  The  writing!  of  ail  Umm 
demonstrate  the  deep  interest  existing  upon  the  subject  at  their  varioin  times;  but 
still  fail  to  present  us  '^'ith  any  counec:ed  or  detuUed  account  of  the  riae  and  progren 
of  the  art. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  elements  involved  in  the  manafactore  of  glaa  sra 
derived  from  the  earth, — not  one  of  its  components  being  in  itself  trnnsparent,  but 
earthy,  opaque,  and  apparently  incapable  of  being  transmuted  into  a  traaspareot 
and  bKlliout  substance, — when  it  is  considered  that  from  these  a  material  is  produoad 
almost  rivaling  the  diainoad  in  luiter  and  refractive  power,  and  aometimes  so  dfliely 
resembling  tlie  richest  gem^  as  to  detract  from  the  value  of  the  coatliest,— ean  it  M 
wonderful  that  in  the  earliest  ages  the  art  was  invested  with  a  myBterioos  intemt  it- 
taching  to  no  other  mechanic«il  department  ? 

From  the  earliest  periods,  up  to  the  eighteentli  century,  the  art,  from  the  peeolitf 
knowledge  and  Akill  involved,  could  only  minister  to  the  wants  or  pleatores  of  thi 
luxurious  rich.  The  rarity  of  the  material  rendered  the  articles  greatly  Talnable,  u 
tasteful  ornaments  of  dress  or  furniture ; — hideed,  it  is  well  known  that  the  glaii  of 
Venice,  at  one  period,  was  as  highly  valued  as  is  pUte  of  the  present  day ;  and  A* 
passion  for  poe-^essing  specimens,  promised  in  England  at  leasts  to  excite  a  spirit  of 
speculation  fully  rivaling  that  exhibited  in  the  tulip  mania,  so  ridiculous^  as  well  ii 
ruinous,  in  Holland. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  the  present  age«  however,  to  render  the  art  of  glass  making 
tributary  to  the  comfurt  of  man — to  the  improvement  of  science — and  by  its  moder* 
ate  cost'  to  enable  the  poorest  and  humblest  to  introduce  the  light  and  warmth  of  tht 
sun  within,  while  excluding  the  storms  and  chilly  blasts ;  to  decorate  his  tabis  vitk 
the  useful,  and  minister  to  his  taste,  at  a  cost  barelv  more  than  that  of  one  of  his  or 
dinary  days'  labor.  That  which  once  was  prized  and  displayed  as  the  treasnrs  and 
inheritance  of  the  wealthy,  and  which  with  sacred  carefulness  was  handed  down  ai  of 
precious  value,  m<iy  now  be  found  in  the  humblest  dwellings,  and  is  proonred  aft  a 
charge  which  makes  the  account  of  the  former  costliness  of  glass  to  partoke  aloiostof 
the  character  of  the  fabulous  and  visionary. 

That  the  art  of  glass  manufacture  is  destined  to  greater  progress  and  bigbsr  tri- 
umphs, cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted ;  and  the  time  will  arrive  when,  nom  io- 
creascd  purity  of  materials  and  progressive  chemical  development,  the  present  pori- 
tion  of  the  art  will  fall  comparatively  into  the  shade.  It  is  no  undne  stretch  of  tho 
iniaij^ination  to  conceive  that  lenses  shall  be  perfected,  whose  'purity  will  enable  the 
astronomer  to  ])cnetratc  the  remotest  region  of  space  ;  new  worlds  may  perhaps  bi 
revealed,  realizing  all  that  the  ""  moon  hoax  "  promised — 

^The  spacious  flrmament  oo  high, 
With  all  tliu  blue,  eUierial  sky 
And  spangled  heavens ^ 

be  read  as  a  book,  and  man  perhaps  recognize  man  in  oUier  worlds  than  his  own.  It 
may  be  tliat  in  its  triumphs  it  is  destined  to  concentrate  the  rays  of  the  sunligfat,  uA 
maxe  the  eye  to  pierce  into  the  secrets  and  deep  places  of  the  sea, 

**  Full  vMBof  a  fathom  deep." 

Man  may  be  enabled  to  read  the  wonders  an^l  the  hidden  worVs  of  the  Alnugfatr;— 
it  may  be,  that  the  power  of  the  traditional  lens  of  Archimedes  upon  the  fleet  of  3br 
cc*llu.4  shall  be  realized,  in  the  absorbing  and  igniting,  and  perliaps  nseliil  pevsr  fl 
some  feature  of  its  progress ;  and  in  its  sphere,  the  art  become  fruitful  in  practial 
results,  rivaling  the  highest  attainments  in  the  department  of  scientific  progresa  It  ii 
a  visionary  speculation  to  believe,  that  by  the  aid  of  machinery  it  mny  be  raifi|f 
rolled  into  bheets,  as  is  iron  or  lead  now  in  use.  It  will  minister  more  and  more  to 
the  necessities  and  comfort  of  mankind,  and  contribute  largely  to  the  many  and  fiii- 
ous  manufacturing  purposes  of  the  age.  That  its  practical  adaptations  are  not  alraad/ 
known  or  exhausted,  cannot  be  doubted ;  ami  \U  applicability  in  some  cheaper  foni 
for  ve.jflcls  of  large  size  and  certain  shape,  and  (strange  as  it  may  seem)  for  toosclstfti 
and  ordinary  flooring  and  pavements,  are  among  the  results  which  we  think  jet  to  bi 
ilemoni^trated  in  its  progress. 

An  elegant  writer  in  a  late  number  of  Harpeiz  Magazine  says :-« 
**The  importance  of  glass,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  objects  to  which  it  is  nppUoi' 
ble,  cannot  De  exaggerated ;  indeed,  it  would  be  extremely  diffionlt  to  «iiawnints  Hi 
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or  ejttimate  Adequately  its  value.  This,  then,  transpareot  tabatance,  so 
raji^le,  U  one  of  the  mmt  e^^iiiiril  ininiiter*  of  science  and  phikMopby,  and 
minutely  into  the  concerns  tif  life,  th;it  it  h.is  Uicuin«  iudispoasible  to  tho 
oe  of  our  busineM,  our  wunK  and  our  pleasured.  It  admitB  the  sun  and 
ne  wind,  an.4fcering  thn  ilouble  pur))«mc  of  tnuismittinx;  li}Cbt  and  preMrviujf 
t  carries  the  eye  of  the  astpronoiner  tu  the  reruot«*<4t  region  of  space ; — 
.6  lenses  of  the  micro£<cope  it  develo|u»  new  wortd.H  of  vitality,  which  with- 
p  most  have  been  but  imporfectly  known  ;  it  renewit  the  ni^bt  of  tho  old, 
i  the  curiosity  of  the  youup^ ;  it  empowers  the  mariner  tu  descry  distant 
trace  far  off  shores — the  watchman  on  the  cliff  to  detect  the  operations  o£ 
iU  and  midnight  contrabandists,  and  the  loun^^  in  tlie  opera  tu  make  tha 
s  circles  from  his  Htall ;  it  preiserves  the  light  of  the  beacon  from  the  rush 
ipeH,  and  soflens  the  flame  of  the  lamp  upon  our  tables ;  it  supplies  ciie 
those  charming  vessels  in  whose  bright  deptlis  wo  enjoy  the  color  us  well  as 
lur  wine ;  it  protects  the  dial  whose  moveuients  it  reveals ;  it  enables  the 
penetrate  the  won<lers  of  nature,  and  the  beauty  to  survey  the  marvels  of 
I ;  it  rt*flect<i,  magnifies,  and  diuiiuidifs — as  a  medium  of  light  aud  observa- 
.!«es  are  without  limit,  and  as  an  article  of  mere  embellishment,  thi're  is  no 
wliich  it  may  not  be  molded,  or  no  object  of  luxury  to  which  it  may  not 

dr 

rest  with  the  foregoing,  we  will  muke  one  more  extract  from  an  English 
uicient  date.  Uiilint^hed,  in  his  *'  Chronicles,'*  p'jbli»hed  during  the  reign  of 
,  Miys : — 

world  to  sec  in  the:ib  our  dayn,  whcroin  gold  and  bilver  aboundeth,  that  our 
M  loathing  the«e  motultt,  (bec^iust*  of  the  plenty,)  do  now  generally  choctse 
Venice  (ilasi^es,  both  for  our  wine  and  beer,  than  any  of  tlie^-e  metalx,  or 
irein  before  time  wv  have  be«!n  accustomed  to  drink;  but  such  is  the  nature 
nerally,  that  it  most  covetelh  things  difficult  to  lie  attained — and  such  is  th« 
I  of  thi.'»  t-tuff,  that  many  become  rich  only  with  therein  new  trade  into  Mu- 
:own  ne^r  to  Venice,)  from  whence  the  very  best  are  daily  to  be  had.  aud 
or  beauty  do  well  near  match  the  Crystal  or  the  ancient  Murrhina  Va^e, 
WW  no  man  has  knowledge.  And  as  this  is  seen  in  the  gentility,  so  in  the 
xtmmonality  the  like  desire  of  glasses  is  not  neglected,  whereby  the  gain 
their  purchase  is  much  more  increased,  to  the  benefit  of  the  merchant  Tlie 
deavor  to  have  glasses  also  if  they  may ;  but  as  the  Venetian  is  somewhat 
tr  them,  they  content  Uiemselves  with  such  as  are  made  at  home  of  fern  and 
e ;  but  in  fine,  all  go  one  way,  that  is  to  the  shades,  at  last'" 

PROrEaTlES   OF   QLASa. 

IS  prop«;rties  peculiarly  its  own — one  of  which  is  that  it  is  of  no  greater 
.  hot,  or  in  the  melted  state,  than  when  cold.  Some  writers  state  that  it  is 
to  the  analogy  of  all  other  metals)  of  greater  bulk  when  cold  than  when  hot. 
nsparent  in  itself — but  the  materials  of  which  it  is  com{)osed  are  opaque.  It 
leable — but  in  ductility  ranks  next  to  gold.  Its  flexibility,  also,  is  so  great 
hot  it  can  be  drawn  out  like  elaatic  thread  uiilos  in  length  in  a  moment,  and 
ieness  equal  to  that  of  tlie  hiik  worai.  Brittle,  also,  to  a  proverb,  it  is  so 
t  it  can  l>e  blown  to  a  gauze  like  thinness,  so  as  easily  to  float  upon  the  air. 
ity  i^4  alro  .<^hown  by  tln^  fact  that  a  globe,  hermetically  sealed,  if  dropped 
iLshofl  anvil,  will  recoil  two-tliird.o  the  distance  of  its  fall,  and  remain  entire 
econd  or  third  rebound.  (The  force  witli  which  solid  balls  strike  each  other 
timated  at  ten,  and  the  reaction  by  reason  of  the  elastic  property  at  nine.) 
ftUeil  bursting-glasses,  are  made  of  sufficient  strength  to  bo  drawn  about  a 
aiUet  may  l>o  dropped  into  one  without  fracture  of  tlio  glass ; — even  the 
a  mallet  sufHciently  heavy  to  drive  a  nail,  has  failed  to  break  such  glasses. 
,  ordinary  blows  fail  to  produce  an  impression  upon  articles  of  Uiis  kind.  If, 
i  piece  of  flint,  cornelian,  diamond,  or  other  hard  stone,  fall  into  one  of 
9CS,  or  be  shaken  therein  a  few  moments,  the  vessel  will  fly  into  a  myriad  of 

'  tlie  class  called  Prince  Rupert  drops,  exhibits  another  striking  property. 
aalJ  point  be  broken,  awl  the  whole  flies  with  a  shock  into  powder.  Wri- 
endeavored  to  solve  the  philr>aophy  of  this  phenomenon — some  b;^  attributing 
ission  putting  in  motion  some  subtile  fluid  with  which  the  essential  substance 
I  permeated,  and  thus  the  attraction  of  cohesion  being  overcome.  Some  de- 
cxvii — NO.  III.  25 
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nominate  the  fluid  electricity,  aod  auert  that  it  ezistfl  in  glait  in  great  qontitiei,  ni 
b  capable  of  breaking  gtase  when  well  annealed.  These  writen  do  not  appear  to 
have  formed  any  eonciasion  satisfactory  to  themselres,  and  fisil  to  aflEbrd  any  wd!-d^ 
fined  solution  to  the  mystery. 

Another  phenomenon  in  connection  with  glass  tobes  is  recorded  in  the*PbilB. 
Transaction,   No.  476 : — 

"  Place  a  tube,  say  two  feet  long,  before  a  fire  in  a  horisontal  position,  haviiig  tk 
position  properly  ruoported,  ny  by  putting  in  a  cork  at  each  end  supported  by  put 
for  an  axis, — the  roa  will  acquire  a  rotary  motion  round  the  axis,  and  also  a  pnfins- 
girc  motion  towards  the  fire  even  if  the  supporten  are  declined  from  the  fire.  Wba 
the  progressive  motion  of  the  tube  towards  the  fire  is  stopped  by  any  obiitad*.  the 
rotation  is  still  continued.  When  the  tubes  are  placed  in  nearly  an  uprif  ht  poatkn, 
leaning  to  the  right  hand,  the  motion  will  be  from  east  to  west ;  but  if  Uiey  leio  te 
the  left  hand,  their  motion  will  be  from  west  to  cast ;  and  the  nearer  they  are  placfd 
to  an  upright  position  the  less  will  be  their  motion  either  way.  If  the  tubes  be  pliad 
on  a  sheet  of  glass,  instead  of  moving  towards  the  fire  they  will  more  from  it— iod 
about  the  azi:«  in  a  contrary  direction  from  what  they  did  before — nay,  they  will 
recede  from  the  fire,  and  move  a  little  upwards  when  the  plane  inclines  towardi  thi 
fire." 

Qlass  M  used  for  pendulums,  as  not  being  subject  to  aflections  from  heat  or  odd  It 
is,  as  is  well  known,  a  non-cunductor.  No  metallic  condenser  possesses  an  equal  poifr 
with  one  of  glass.  In  summer,  when  moisture  fails  to  collect  on  a  metallic  surfMS, 
open  glass  will  gather  it  on  the  exterior — the  slightest  breath  of  air  evidently  tflcd- 
ing  the  glass  with  moisture.  Dew  will  aSect  the  surface  of  glass  while  apparently 
nninfluential  upon  other  surfaces. 

The  properties  of  so  called  "  musical  glasses'*  are  strikingly  singular.  Glass  bovU. 
partly  filled  with  water,  in  various  quantity,  will,  as  U  well  known,  emit  mniical 
sounds,  varying  with  the  thickness  of  their  edges  or  lips.  When  rubbed,  too,  vifk 
a  wet  finger  gently,  the  water  in  the  glass  i;!  ])lainly  seen  to  tremble  and  vibrate. 

Bells  manufactured  of  ^lass  have  been  ftmnd  the  clearest  and  most  sonoroas— the 
vibration  of  sound  extendmg  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  metallic  bells. 

Glass  resists  the  action  of  all  acids,  except  the  **  fluoria"  It  loses  notUng  in 
weight  by  use  or  age.  It  is  more  capable  than  all  other  substances  of  receiving  the 
highest  degree  of  polish.  If  melted  seven  times  over  and  properly  cooled  in  the  fur- 
nace, it  will  receive  a  polish  rivaling  almost  thn  diamond  in  brilliancy.  It  is  cauibl* 
of  receiving  the  richest  colors  procured  from  gold  or  other  metallic  coloring,  ana  wflt 
retain  its  original  brilliancy  of  hue  for  agesi  Medals,  too,  imbedded  in  glass,  can  be 
made  to  retain  forever  their  original  purity  and  appearance. 

Another  ningulor  pn>porty  of  gloss  is  shown  in  tne  fact  that  when  the  furnace,  a* 
the  workmen  term  it,  is  <%ettled,  the  metal  is  perfectly  plain  and  clear — but  if  by  ac- 
cident the  metal  boci>mes  too  cool  to  work,  and  the  furnace  heat  is  reqaired  lo  be 
raised,  the  ^laM  which  had  before  remained  in  the  pots  perfectly  calm  wad 
plain,  immediately  becomes  agitated  and  apparently  boiling.  The  gloss  rises  in  a  mu* 
of  spongy  matter  and  bubble^i,  and  is  rendered  worthless.  A  chaiiee  is  however  im' 
mediately  eflentcd  by  throwing  a  tumbler  of  water  upon  the  metal,  when  the  agita' 
tion  immediately  ceases,  and  the  gla<w  resumes  its  original  quiet  and  clearness 

All  writers  upon  the  subject  of  glass  manufacture  iail  to  show  anything  decisive  up^ 
pon  the  precise  period  of  its  invention.  Somp  siippo<>e  it  to  have  been  invented  be^ 
fore  the  flood.    Nervi  traces  its  antiquity  to  the  yet  problematical  time  of  J<Ak 

It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the  art  was  known  to  tlie  Egyptians  thirtv-five  hon^ 
dred  years  since ;  for  records  handed  down  to  us  in  the  form  of  paintiivs,  hiero' 
glyphics,  Ac.,  demonstrate  it8  existence  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Osirtasen,  anaezistinip 
relics  in  glass  taken  from  the  ruins  of  Tliebes,  with  hiproglyphiral  data,  dearly  plactf 
its  antiquity  at  a  point  fifteen  centuries  prior  to  the  time  of  Christ. 

Mr.  Kennet  Lottus,  *'  the  fir»t  Enrop<*an  who  h.a9  visited  the  ancient  ruins  of  Wark^ 
— in  Mesopotamia — writes  tlius :  Warica  is  no  doubt  the  Erech  of  Scripture,  tlie  seeoncS 
city  of  Nimrod,  and  it  is  the  Orchoe  of  the  Chaldee:*,  the  mounds  witUn  the  wall^ 
aiK>rds  subjects  of  high  interest  to  the  historian,  they  are  filled,  or  I  may  say  eompoec^ 
of  ci>flins  piled  upon  each  other  to  the  hi^ht  of  forty-five  feet 

**  The  coffins  are  of  baked  clay,  covered  with  green  glaze,  and  emboesed  with  figure* 
of  warriors,  (be,  and  within  are  ornaments  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper  and  giasi." 

Other  writers  believe  that  glass  was  in  more  general  use  in  the  ancient,  than  Hs 
comparatively  modem  times,  and  aflirm  tliat  among  the  E^ptians  it  was  oted  eve* 
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.  for  eofflos.  It  IB  certainly  true  that  lo  well  did  tlie  Egyptians  underitand 
.t  they  excelled  in  the  imitation  of  precioiustcHiea,  and  were  well  acquainted 
etallic  nzidee  u<!«d  in  coloring  glanH  ;  and  the  specimens  of  their  skill,  still 
b  the  British  Museum,  and  in  private  collections,  prove  the  great  skill  and 
of  their  workmen  in  mosaic  similar  in  appearance  to  the  modem  paper 
Among  the  specimens  of  Egyptian  glass  still  existing,  is  a  fragment  repre- 
ion  in  has  relief,  well  exccut« d  and  anatomically  correct.  Other  specimem 
inscribed  with  Arabic  characters. 

en  agree  that  the  glass  houses  in  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  were  highly  caU- 
the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  their  workmen,  and  the  extent  of  their  manu- 

"elates  that  the  Emperor  Hadrian  received  from  an  Egyptian  priest  a  num- 
M  cups  in  mosaic,  sparkling  with  every  color,  and  deenuM  of  such  rare  value 
were  used  only  on  grand  festivals. 

nbs  at  Tliebes,  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and  Hereulanenm,  and  the  remains  of 
of  the  Emperor  Tiberiua,  ^  not  only  incidentally  to  establish  the  antiquity 
,  but  also  to  prove  the  exquisite  taste  and  skill  of  the  artists  of  their  various 

i  glass  houses,  well  authenticated,  were  erected  in  the  city  of  Tyre.  Modern 
mn  the  subject  generally  refer  to  Pliny  in  establishing  the  fict  that  the  Phe- 
ire  the  inventors  of  the  art  of  glass  making.  The  tradition  is  that  the  art 
tally  brought  to  light  under  \ho  following  circumstaocea : — A  yessol  being 
r  a  storm  to  take  shelter  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus,  the  crew  were 
» remain  there  some  length  of  time.  In  the  process  of  cooking  a  fire  waa 
o  the  ground,  whereon  was  abundance  of  the  herb  '  kale.'  That  plant  bun- 
iss,  the  saline  properties  became  incorporated  with  the  sand.  This  causng 
m,  the  compound  now  called  glass  was  the  result.  The  fact  becoming  known, 
itanta  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  es^yed  the  work  and  brought  the  new  invention 
ucat  use.  Thiii  is  the  tradition — but  modem  science  aemonstrates  the  false 
f ,  if  not  the  incorrectness,  of  Pliny's  account ;  and  modem  manufaetureiB 
ity  detect  the  error,  from  the  impossibility  of  melting  silex  and  so  by  the 
wary  fur  the  ordinary  boiling  purpa^es. 

well  authenticated  fact,  however,  that  there  were  whole  streets  in  Tyre  en- 
opied  by  glass  works ;  and  history  mtikes  no  mention  of  any  works  of  this 
at  an  earlier  period  than  the  time  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
yre  possoosed  peculiar  advantages  ftir  the  manufacture,  is  very  dear  ttom 
ical  and  geological  data,  the  sand  upon  the  shore  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
og  pure  silica  and  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture.  The  extensive  range 
iCuiDmerce,  too,  eave  ample  facilities  for  the  exportation  and  sale  of  the 
nd  ifH*  some  ages  it  must  have  constituted  almost  the  only  article,  or  at  least 
linent  article  of  trade.  Doubtless  the  rich  freights  of  "  the  ships  of  T^re^" 
d  in  Scripture,  may  in  part  have  been  composed  of  a  material  now  as  eom- 
easily  procured  as  any  of  its  original  elements. 

Tyre  and  Sidon  the  art  was  transferred  to  Rome.  Pliny  states  St  flourished 
snsively  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  entire  streets  of  the  city  being  then 
by  the  glass  manufactories.  From  the  period  of  Tiberias  the  progress  of  the 
■  DMire  definite  and  marked,  both  as  relates  to  the  quantity  and  mode  of 
ore. 

during  the  reign  of  Nero,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  that  the  first  perfectly 
m,  resembling  crystal,  was  manufactured.  Pliny  states  that  Nero,  for  two 
irdinary  size  with  two  handles,  gave  six  thousand  sestertia,  equal  in  our  cur- 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thouf«and  dollars ;  and  that  rich  articles  of  glaaa 
nidi  general  use  among  the  wealthy  Romans  as  almost  to  supersede  artidee 
ind  silver.  The  "art,  however,  at  that  period,  seems  to  have  bNcen  entirdr  de- 
articles  of  luxury,  and  from  the  great  price  paid,  supported  many  establish- 
II  howerer  evidently  upon  a  comparatively  small  scale,  and  confined,  at  k 
»pear,  to  Csmilies. 

ttiis  period  no  evidence  appears  to  prove  that  any  other  than  colored  artidee 
vere  made.  It  is  clear,  too.  that  the  furnaces  and  melting  pota  then  in  oae, 
rery  limited  capacity,  the  latter  being  of  crudble  shape ;  and  it  waa  not  until 
of  Nero  that  the  discovery  was  made  that  muffled  cniciblee  or  pots,  aa  ueed 
moout  day,  were  required  in  order  to  make  crystal  glaasb  (Witbout  them^it 
■own,  crystal  glass  cannot  be  perfected.)    It  appcare,  ftvther,  thm  A  definile 
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ttreet  in  the  citj  of  Rome  was  assi^edto  the  manufacturen  of  this  article,  Mid  tl 
the  reign  of  Sererus,  they  had  attained  such  a  position  and  aocumulated  mall 
such  a  degree,  that  a  formal  tax  was  levied  u^Km  them.  Some  writ«n  taki 
gronod  that  this  assessment  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  transfer  of  the  manob 
to  other  places. 

That  the  peculiar  property  of  the  manufacture  at  this  period  was  its  clea 
crystal  appearance,  is  abundantly  evident ;  and  thi^  and  the  great  degree  of  p 
tlon  to  which  the  manufacture  of  white  or  crystaMiice  glass  was  carried,  are  bj  i 
writers  tliought  to  have  been  proved  from  classical  sources — Horace  and  VirgQ 
referring  to  it,  the  one  speaking  of  its  beautiful  luster  and  brilliancy,  the  otbsr 
paring  it  to  the  clearness  of  the  waters  of  the  Fucine  Lake.  B 
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STATISTICS  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA  UANUFACIURES. 

From  an  important  document,  recently  published,  we  gather  the  snbjoined  ital 
of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1861 : — 


Saw-mills Na 

Orist-mills. 

Steam-mills  or  factories. 

Tanneries 

Leather,  manufactured 

Boots  and  shoes  manufifictured. 

Foundries 

Iron,  emelted -. . .  .tons 

Value  of  casting? 

Weaving  and  Carding  establishments. . .  .Na 

Handlooms 

Fulled  cloth  manufactured yds. 

Not  fulled,  manufactured  

Flannel  manufiEUitured.  • 

Breweries  and  distilleries No. 

Malt  liquor  manufactured gals. 

Distilled  liquor  manufactured. 

Other  factories Na 

Agricultural  implements  manufactured 

Chairs  and  cabinet  ware  manufactured 

Carriages  manufactured 

OUier  wooden  ware  manufactured 

Coal  raised chaldrons 

lime  burnt casks 

Bricks  made. Na 

Gypsum  quarried tons 

Grinding  stones  quarried. 

Soap  manufactured 

Candles  manufactured 

Maple  Sugar  manufactured  .... lbs. 

Vessels  built No. 


1,153 

898 

10 

£87 


9 

400 

•  •  •  • 

81 

11,090 

119,698 

790,104 

219,862 

17 

78,076 

11,900 

131 


•  ■  •  a 

•  •  .  • 


1 14.992 

28,608 

3,845,400 

79,795 


e< 


BoaU  built. 


110,441 

486 

67,776 

2,654 


Value.   Usadic 
£89,869 
72,649 


86,762 
62,626 
78,664 
12,900 
4,686 
8,486 
11,690 
24,486 


6,082 


14,888 
16,640 
11,165 
0,491 
19,238 

V,488 

8,211 

10.498 

6,867 

88,277 

21,210 


THE  FIB8T  DISCOFERT  OF  OOLD  IH  AUSTBAUA. 

The  Whitehaven  Herald  gives  the  following  information  respecting  the  first  d! 
ery  of  gold  in  Australia:— 

**  The  first  piece  found  was  by  a  native.  He  was  a  bushman.  The  scale  of  faili 
of  the  Australian  is  remarkable  for  its  lowness.  Seeing  his  master  oountfair  a  1 
•oTereigns  he  said  he  had  found  a  piece  of  "  yellow  stu^'  far  bigger  than  alllliOi 
gather,  which  he  had  hidden,  and  would  bring  it  to  his  master,  Q  he  would  gin 
a  new  suit  of  corduroy.  The  bargain  was  stmck,  after  which  the  man  went  and 
dnoed  a  lump  of  Gdeonda,  weigUng  one  hundred  and  aiz  poandiL  tad  rahif 
£6,077  4fc»d> 
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THE  CUUBSRLAID  GOAL  AMD  IROI  OOMPAHY. 
it  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Cumberland  Coal  and  Iron  Company  u  just 
.  This  company  was  organued  on  the  8d  of  May  last,  and  owns,  in  AlU- 
ntyp  ICaryliind,  about  7,000  acres  of  coal  lands,  with  three  opened  woriiiog 
th  fifteen  feet  coal  reins,  and  the  necessary  rail-tracks,  houses,  shops,  eoaV 
.,  all  of  which  property  formerly  belonged  to  the  *  Washington,"  **  Astorf 
,"  "Bnena  Vieta,'*  and  **  People*s  **  Miniog  Companies,  and  to  some  smaller 

OIL 

of  this  real  estate  is  set  down  at |8,064300 

MDT  is  also  proprietor  of  canal  boats  and  barges,  worth 86,884 

Ri  hand  cash  and  bills  receivable  for |266.688 

leh  deduct  debts  to  be  paid  by  the  company 166,223 

99,816 

tock  not  yet  issned 1,800,000 

thing  its  capiUl $6,000,000 

Holbrook,  of  New  York,  is  President,  and  the  following  gentlemen  const!- 
Board  of  Directors : — 

ryson  and  O.  M.  Tharston,  of  Maryland ;  William  Tonng,  E.  W.  Danham,  H. 
s,  Charles  Day,  Henry  Coer^ll,  D.  llandolph  Martin,  William  H.  Appleton, 
W.  Gale,  and  Charles  B.  White,  of  New  York. 

report  expresses  a  confident  opinion  of  the  great  value  and  layorable  pros- 
the  company's  property.  The  expense  of  getting  the  article  to  market  is  not 
1  the  report,  but  we  learn  that  such  reductions  will  soon  be  made  in  the  itema 
ing  its  cost,  as  will  allow  of  its  delivery  at  New  York  at  not  fiir  from  |8  60 

of  mining  and  delivery  at  Cumberland. |0  60 

the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal '  046 

rom  Cumberland  to  Alexandria 1  10 

ran  Alexandria  to  New  York  from  $1  26  to 1  60 

otaL 18  66 
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THE  AUSTSAUA5  GOLD  DIGGINGS. 

IB  have  arrived  by  the  Stebonheath,  from  Port  Philip  direct,  to  the  S2d  April, 
rs  that  the  production  at  the  mines  was  steadily  increasing,  and  was  now  ee* 
It  £100,000  per  week,  or  at  the  rate  of  more  than  £6.000.000  per  annum  foft 
ly  alone.  The  present  vessel  has  brought  about  60,000  ounces,  valued  at 
I ;  and  the  Vanguard,  which  sailed  a  few  days  previously,  but  which  has  not 
ed,  took  17,490  ounces, nearly  £70.000  worth.  The  quotation  was  608.  to  6)s. 
e.  Great  complaints  continue  to  be  made  of  the  prevalence  of  crime,  owing 
lux  of  convicts  from  Van  Diemnn*B  Land,  many  of  whom  were  among  the 
oessful  people  at  the  mines.  Rain  had  begun  to  fall  at  Mount  Alexander,  but 
to  faicrease  the  facilities  for  working,  and  in  the  other  districts  it  was  still 
The  statement  of  the  public  revenue  of  the  colony  for  the  quarter  had  erei> 
1  satisfaction  and  surprise,  the  incrcoAO  being  £95,592 ;  a  sum  nearly  equal  tQ 
e  public  revcnne  of  the  correspondin<^  quarter  of  last  year.  Much  of  thb 
m  the  duties  on  spirits,  tobacco,  and  foreign  goods.  In  the  territorial  revenue, 
there  was  an  extraordinary  aui^cntation.  For  the  corresponding  (quarter  of 
total  of  that  revenue  was  £9.188,  and  now  it  was  £156,827 ;  the  chief  itema 
•e  being  the  land  sale?,  which  amounted  to  £95.248 ;  the  gold  license^  which 
,  £48,597 ;  and  the  gold  escort,  which  produced  £4,489.  The  rixie  for  bills  on 
was  about  8^  to  10  per  cent  discount 

ir  from  Melbourne  says : — "*  Tlie  total  population  at  the  diggings  is  estimated 
liif  commissioner  at  about  86,000,  but  a  considerable  portion  is  migratory, 
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md  not  bftlf  that  nmiib«r  of  Ueentes  are  i«ned.  The  pratent  wuHdj  prodnM  chmI 
be  under  80,000  ounoee,  or  about  £100,000  in  ralue,  as  the  govenmeot  eteort  tloM 
DOW  brings  down  about  20,000  ounoes,  indepeadent  of  the  \Mtge  quaotity  eaoftrsd 
priTately.  From  the  ppst-office  to  the  River  Loddoo,  a  distance  of  aiz  or  seren  lum, 
the  bed  and  slopes  of  Forest  Greek  present  the  appearanoe  of  being  coTered  with  a 
series  of  gigantic  molehiUs,  interspersed  with  miserable  small  teott  3[  %wwrf  desmp' 
tioD,  the  occupants  of  whidi  have  a  very  squallid,  unhealthj  appearaoeei,  IroB  sapis* 
nre,  privation,  and  dust,  sore  eyes  being  universally  prevalent  Tba  roads  are  aov 
very  Dad,  the  cost  of  carriage  from  Melbourne  being  £22  to  £25  a  too ;  but  most  ps» 
pie  are  of  opinion  that,  whra  the  rain  falls,^  about  a  mooth,  they  will  be  all  but  im- 
passable, and  serious  apprehensions  are  entertained  of  a  scarcity  of  food  during  tht 
winter  months.  The  gold  ia  found  both  in  deptisit  and  in  the  matrix,  m  qoarts  vdi 
having  been  struck  at  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  below  the  surface,  ana  traesd  fv 
some  distance,  which  is  worked  successfully  with  no  other  tools  or  machineiy  thai 
pickax,  hammer,  and  tin  dish.  It  has  also  been  Ibnnd  in  deposit  in  various  straU  d 
alluvial  earth,  clay,  and  gravel,  and  even  below  the  trap-rodk,  leaving  little  roam  tt 
doubt  that  the  supply  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  exhausted ;  while  the  Mitte-Mitta  FUd^ 
near  the  boundary  of  the  colony,  on  the  Murray,  are  stiU  all  bi^  untried." 

MAIUFACTURE  OF  COMBS. 

The  greatest  comb  manufactory  in  the  world  is  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland ;  it  is  thtt  sf 
Messrs.  Stewart,  Rowell  A  Ca  There  are  86  furnaces  for  preparing  horns  and  tor 
tois- shell  for  the  combe,  and  no  less  than  120  iron-screw  presses  are  continually  goioff 
in  stamping  them.  Steam-power  is  employed  to  cut  tne  combs,  and  an  eaginea 
fifty  horse- power  is  barely  sufficient  to  do  the  work.  The  coarse  combs  are  stampid 
or  cut  out — two  being  cut  in  one  piece  at  a  time,  by  a  machine  iuTented  in  Englssd 
in  1828.  The  fine  dressing  combs  and  all  small-tooth  combe,  are  cut  by  fine  ctRdff 
saws,  some  so  fine  as  to  cut  40  teeth  in  the  space  of  one  inch,  and  they  revolve  AjOOl 
times  in  a  minute.  There  are  1928  varieties  of  combs  made,  and  the  aggregate  Boa* 
ber  produced,  of  all  these  different  sorts  of  combs,  average  upwards  of  1,200  gnM 
weexly,  or  about  9,000,000  annually  ;  a  quantity  that,  if  laid  together  length vsjii 
would  extend  about  700  miles.  The  annual  consumption  of  oz  horns  ia  about  l8O,0M; 
the  annual  consumption  of  hoofs  amounts  to  4,000,000 ;  the  consumptioo  ef  tortsiM- 
shell  and  buffalo  horn,  although  not  so  large,  is  correspondingly  valuable ;  evsa  Ik 
waste  compoeed  of  horn  shavings  and  pannes  of  hoof,  whidi  from  its  mtrogeaM^ 
composition,  becomes  a  valuable  material  in  the  manufacture  of  prussiate  of  potsd^ 
amounts  to  860  tons  in  the  year ;  the  broken  combs  in  the  various  stages  of  manoftf* 
tnre  average  60  or  60  gross  in  a  week  ;  the  very  paper  for  packing  costs  $8,000  • 
year. 

A  hoof  undergoes  eleven  distinct  operations  before  it  becomes  a  finished  comb,  b 
this  great  comb  factory,  there  are  466  men  and  boys  employed,  and  164  women— ii 
all  620  hands.  This  company  commenced  business  twenty  yeara  ago  on  a  vury  snifl 
scale,  being  much  smaller  thlan  the  smallest  works  in  England.  By  that  delenmtii 
energy,  perseverance,  and  shrewdness  which  is  chsracteristic  of  that  people,  they  hsN 
riiot  ahead  of  all  competitors  in  Britain.  There  is  a  temperance  society  and  a  nbniy 
connected  with  the  works. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  LUMBER  15  THE  NORTH-WEST. 

The  number  of  saws  running  in  1861,  on  the  Wisconsin  River  and  Ua  tribnUM 
were,  above— 

Winnebago,  Portage  county 77,  cutting. . .  .feet        4a,40(MM^ 

Fox  River,  including  Wolf  River 66  80.000,000 

Mississippi,  above  mouth  of  SL  Croix 11  1 6.000,000 

StCroixRiver 17  26.00(^000 

Ohippewa  River 16  80,000.000 

Black  River 10  14,000,000 

Total 186  148,400.000 

Point  au  Barques  to  Algonac,  on  Lake  Huron 91^000^000 
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MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


"Uf  OLD  MfiRGHAirr'S  ADVICE." 
Fanof  AH  Huarr,  Esq^  E^tor  JierchanCt  Magazine^  etc. : — 

8im:*-Your  IfagBUM  for  July,  1862,  has  jutt  been  bantied  mc  by  a  young  gentla- 
miD  in  my  emploY,  and  my  attention  expemly  directed  to  a  letter,  or  rather  a  pieoa 
entitled  '^An  Ola  Merchant »  Advict,"  With  my  voung  friend,  (whose  principle*  are 
loo  wall  eatablii4ied  to  be  misled  by  such  articles,)  I  agree  that  ftaid  piece  should  never 
have  been  admitted  into  your  Magaxine  without  a  condemnatory  notice  ttom  you  as 
ooodnctor  of  said  publieation. 

Your  Magaaine,  as  no  doubt  yon  are  aware,  is  eztensiTely  used  by  the  youngvr 
dais,  and  alter  you  have  read  over  that  piece  ai<ain,  you  will  surely  agree  with  ma 
that  it  will  have  a  decidedly  bmd  tendencv,  and  cannot  be  without  bad  elleet  on  the 
minds  of  many  who  need  no  additional  aids  to  roguery. 

I  truatyon  will  escose  the  liberty  thus  taken,  and  retard  me  as  no  doubt  you  are, 
a  friend  to  good  morale.  Very  truly  yours, 

BALTiKoas,  AuousT  if  185&  C  F.  P. 

Pkviverbial  wisdom  has  declared  the  "  counsel  of  a  friend  "  to  be  of  the  bighcf  t  val- 
w,  and  we  are  the  last  to  deny  the  truth,  *'  he  that  hearkeneth  unto  counsel  is  wise.** 
We  therefore  feel  not  only  strengthened  in  the  assurance  of  our  wisdom,  but  confident 
that  cor  correspondent  in  Baltimore  will  be  assured  that  we  regard  as  the  act  of  a 
trae  ftiend  the  admonition  he  has  sent  us,  touching  a  certain  "jeu  ^e^pHi "  with  which 
Ye  thought  to  enliven  the  "Mebcaxtils  Misckllames"  in  the  number  of  the  ifer- 
c4aii4s*  Jfrngtuint  tar  July,  1862  (p.  186).  Our  explanation— our  defmie  we  have  al- 
nady  anticipated — the  piece  wu  tkj&u  d^e^prit.  It  purports  to  be  "  An  old  Merchant's 
tMee,"  and  in  an  apparently  serious  vein  of  real  irony,  it  gives  hints  as  to  the  var  oui 
tricks  of  trade  by  which  many  men  make  haste  to  get  rich,  and  which  the  experience 
of  moat  who  try  it,  proves  the  saddest  example  of  "*  mure  haste  less  speed."  Pretend- 
ieg  to  tell  the  yonng  merchant  what  he  ought  to  do,  it  really  tells  him  what  he  ought 
Hot  to  do^  and  in  a  tone  of  assumed  seriousness,  exposes  practices  which  men  will  con- 
tent to  follow,  but  hardly  dare  to  confess  to  themselves,  much  less  frame  them  into 
fcrmal  maxims  of  life.  By  throwing  them  into  the  form  of  grave  maxims,  their  re- 
volting wickedness  is  made  most  strikingly  apparent 

Tlie  same  principles,  taught  in  a  more  serious  tone,  will  be  found  in  the  article  on 
*" Honesty  in  Mercantile  Life,"  in  our  June  number  (p.  776).  Our  friend  cannot  mis- 
take its  meaning,  and  he  will  please  credit  us  with  that  meaning,  as  the  one  we  would 
mhraye  be  understood  as  inculcating. 

Our  correspondent  has  heard  of  parodies.  This  little  piece  is  a  prose  parody  on 
the  practices  of  dishonest  traders.  Perhaps  the  take-off  would  have  been  a  little 
more  efFectualjIiad  the  irony  been  a  little  more  plainly  brought  out;  but  if  he  will 
read  it  over  again,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  see  the  real  drift  of  the  piece,  and  confess 
that  the  current  dishonesties  of  trade  could  hardly  be  more  effectually  shown  up  in 
their  true  colors  than  by  such  satire.  At  the  same  time  we  must  needs  admire  the 
moral  sensitiveness  of  our  friend,  which  is  up  in  amis  at  the  slightest  assault  whiA 
he  thinks  is  designed  upon  the  bulwarks  of  mercantile  morality.  No  one,  he  may 
ntt  assured,  feels  a  livelier  anxiety  for  the  preservation,  not  only  from  any  stain,  but 
from  any  auspicion,  of  that  mercantile  character  which  should  be  of  the  purity  of 
Cbssai's  wife,  than  the  editor  of  the  Aferehanttf  Afapasine,  and  we  shall  be  gratified 
for  the  advice  of  all  our  friends  in  assisting  us  in  the  promotion  of  this  paramount 
sbject 
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THE  MACKEREL  nSHERIES. 

But  few  are  aware  of  the  great  extent  of  the  mackerel  nod  other  fiiiherie*  of  t]u§ 
country.  It  has  been  cstiinaUrd  that  during  tlic  bummer  mootiw,  or  rather  Mvt« 
June  and  November,  more  than  twenty  thousand  Yesteln  are  ennstADtly  engage  in 
the  different  kinds  of  fisheries,  €niplo\  ing  no  lera  than  260,000  noen.  Dj  ati>rat\  viik 
Great  Britain,  American  vesrels  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  fishing  within  ceftain 
limits  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  the  quantity  of  fiph  taken  from  thi#  place 
alone,  is  truly  abtonishing.  1'lie  coa^t  of  Newloundland  yields  its  codfiah  to  the  hardy 
sailor  from  Mny  until  December,  while  the  better  class  of  mackerel  are  taken  from 
Au){ust  to  October.  3iany  mackerel,  however,  of  a  proper  class,  are  taken  along  tke 
anutliern  shore  of  our  own  country  prifH'  to  this,  but  as  a  general  thing  tbcj  aiedeemd 
worthy  of  little  notice.  The  Bay  of  Chaleur,  along  the  coast  of  Prince  Edvotfi 
Island,  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  Northumberland  Straits,  are  considered  the  cfaoieeil 
mackerel  grounda.  Here  the  fleet  of  vetrsels  cong^egateil  at  one  time  will  ofkcnaiDoaat 
to  two  thousand  sail,  although,  as  a  geueral  thing,  not  more  than  from  two  to  four  h» 
drcd  vessels  sail  in  company.  At  night,  when  the  fleet  is  safely  anchored,  the  laotans 
lighted  on  each  vessel  and  swinging  upon  the  shrouds,  one  may  fancy  himself  kKikiD| 
upon  some  huge  city  lying  in  repose,  with  its  lamps  all  trimmed  and  burning. 

The  bait  aluue,  which  is  ground  up  and  thrown  to  the  fi»h  to  keep  tliem  about  tW 
Tessel.  is  a  very  large  item  in  the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  trade.  This  it  ti^ 
herrings,  porgies,  or  clams,  well  salted  anfl  cleansed,  put  up  expressly  for  the  pvp*** 
Tiie  average  cost  of  it  is  about  three  andahalf  dollars  per  barrel,  at  least  lwobi^ 
rels  of  which  are  thrown  away  per  day  in  good  fithiug.  Allowing  at  the  tioM  «e 
were  in  the  Gulf  there  were  two  thousand  sail,  you  then  have  $16,000  per  day,  throvi 
away  to  the  fishes,  or  t-ay  $100  per  vessel  for  each  trip;  which  is  below  the  actul 
amount,  and  we  thus  have  the  enormous  sum  of  $SOO,(K>0. 

Tlie  method  of  taking  the  mackerel  is  very  simple.    The  vessel  is  **  bove  to,"  •■'I 
men  are  arranged  on  the  "  windward"  side,  us  many  as  can  couvenieutly  stand  froA 
bow  to  stem.     Each  man  is  provided  with  four  lines  ;  only  two  cau  be  used  in  fatt 
fishing.    On  each  line  is  attached  the  hujk,  which  is  sunk  into  an  oblong  bit  of  lesd« 
ealled  a  "jig.'*   A  barrel  is  placed  behind  each  man,  into  which  the  fish  are  **  snapped* 
as  caught,  the  jaw  tearing  out  as  easily  as  though  made  of  piper.     Owing  to  tliii  lev 
derness  of  the  jaw,  the  fish  must  be  hauled  very  carefully,  though  with  great  rapidity* 
One  man  f>tun(»  "amidi>hips,"  throwinsr  the  1)ait  which  has  l>een  carefully  ground,  t4> 
keep  the  fi^^h  about  the  vessel,  uhile  tue  hooks  are  baited  with  pork  rind,  a  bit  of  U^' 
er,  or  a  piece  of  the  mackerel  itself.     When  caught,  they  are  split,  gibbed,  scrsptro 
wabhed  m  three  waters,  and  then  waited — the  whole  being  done  wiioastuoi»hingoelcril.y- 

THE  PROMPT  MERCHANTS'  CLERK. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  }\)uih'»  Jnitraetur  relates  an  anecdote,  which  s^^ 
transfer  to  the  pages  of  the  MtrchanU  Magazine  for  the  especial  benefit  of  yw0*^ 
men  entering  mercantile  life : — 

'*  I  once  new  a  young  man."  f aid  an  eminent  preacher  the  other  day,  in  a  sermon  ^^ 
Toung  men, "  that  was  commencing  life  as  a  clerk.  One  day  his  employer  aaid  t0 
him,*  Now,  tomorrow,  that  cargo  of  cotton  must  be  got  out  and  weighed.  acd'V 
muht  have  a  regular  account  of  it.' 

"  He  was  a  young  man  of  energy.    Tliis  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  introsie^' 

to  superintend*  the  execution  of  this  work.    He  made  his  arrangements  orer  n>g^,^ 

etioke  to  the  men  about  their  carts  and  liorseH,  and,  resolved  to  begin  very  early  i* 

the  morning,  he  ini>tructed  the  Inliorers  to  be  there  at  half-past  four  o'clock.  "His  m**^ 

ter  comes  in,  and,  seeing  him  sitting  in  the  couutinghouEe,  Wks  very  black,  suppt^*^ 

that  his  commands  had  n(»t  l>een  executed. 

**  *  I  thought,'  said  the  master,  *  you  were  requested  to  get  out  that  cargo  tfc(> 
morning.' 

**  *  It  is  all  done,'  said  the  young  man.  'and  here  is  the  account  of  it,' 
•'  He  never  looked  bt-hindhim  from  that  moment — never  I  His  character  was  fix^- 
confidence  was  establi-hed.  He  was  found  to  be  the  man  to  do  the  thing  with  prmnpt- 
nesa.  He  very  soon  came  to  be  one  that  couhi  not  be  spared ;  he  was  as  neceis-iiv  ^ 
the  firm  as  any  of  the  partners.  He  was  a  religi«>U8  man,  nod  went  through  s  lifcrf 
g-eat  benevolence,  and  at  his  death  was  able  to  leave  his  children  an  ample  fctfttD* 
He  was  not  gmokc  to  the  eye  nor  vinegar  to  the  teeth,  but  just  the  contrary." 
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COMMERaiL  QROWTU  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

nom  the  able  and  eloquent  speech  of  the  Hon.  David  Skymour,  of  New  York,  on 
River  and  Harbor  Bill,  delivered  in  tlie  House  of  Repn'scntatives,  July  21,  185?, 
sztract  Uie  fl»llowiog  brief  bub  compreheu«ive  picture  of  our  commercial  progress : 

Let  us  briefly  sanrey  the  present  position  of  our  Republic,  and  see  what  it  de- 
ds  of  us  as  wise  and  patriotic  legislators.  Our  country  is  rapidly  adraneing  in 
Boreer  of  greatness.  Compare  its  situation  in  ]8:i8,  when  the  la>it  general  appro- 
tioiia  for  the  rivers  and  liaroors  were  made,  with  its  present  condition,  and  we  are 
niahed  at  the  progress  we  have  made.  No  other  nation  has  achieved  so  much  in 
Mune  period.  We  have  peaceably  annexed  one  empire,  settled  the  boundartes  of 
Jier,  and  conquered  a  third.  Our  Commerce,  which,  fourteen  years  ago,  was 
id  ia  three  grand  divisions — that  of  the  western  rivers,  the  northwestern  lakes,  and 
Atlantic  coast— has  crossed  the  isthmus,  and  now  covers  the  shores  of  the  western 
n.  To  our  two  maritime  fronts,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Qulf,  we  have  added  the 
ific  And  there  from  a  coast  of  sixteen  hundred  miles  in  extent,  we  look  out 
Q  the  primeval  habitations  of  our  race — the  scats  of  ancient  empire — and  the 
It  inviliog  field  ever  opened  to  the  moral  or  physical  energies  of  man.  Nor  U  the 
linioD  thus  gained  a  barren  scepter.  On  the  contniry,  the  precious  metals  found 
.bundance  in  Culifornia  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  this  Republic  a  monetary  pow- 
vhich,  ere  long,  will  transfer  commorcial  asceuduncy  from  £uro{)e  to  America,  und 
1  adjust  in  our  great  commercial  (;mporium  the  balance-sheet  of  the  world.  And 
I  luch  a  nation  bo  longer  held  in  the  swaddling  bands  of  its  iu fancy  or  tlu:  leading- 
ingi  of  ita  childhood  ?  The  enterprise  of  our  country,  always  bold  and  restless,  is 
eidy,  by  the  liberal  aids  of  an  improved  science  and  the  vast  accessions  of  capital, 
iycn  onward  almost  with  maddening  speed.  Nothing  can  arrest  the  progress  of  in- 
riifaud  effort  in  all  the  avenues  of  Commerce.     You  may  excite  the  appreheii&iiiais  of 

•  timid,  the  doubts  of  the  wavering,  or  the  opposition  of  tlie  enemies  of  progress, 
It  iQ  will  be  in  vain.  The  mighty  current  of  events,  as  they  are  ordained,  wdl,  in 
liti  of  our  reaiiitance,  bear  us  onward  and  still  onward  to  our  destiny.  It  i:^,  theu, 
MpsTtof  wisdom,  of  exalted  patriotism,  to  grasp  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  Static, 
4  with  a  strong  and  bold  hana,  guide  it  on  its  coursio  by  tlie  chart  of  the  Con  -ti- 
itko. 

COMMISSION  AIERCIIAKTS. 

^  PitUburph  Daily  Despatch^  puts  a  question,  and  makes  a  statement  in  the 

UBwing  paragpitph,  which  we  are  assured  is  supported  by  the  most  incontestable 

'idcDce. 

"How  13  TuisT — Can  a  Commission  Merchant  in  "good  and  regular  standing" 
^Chriiitian  Church,  go  to  a  steamboat  officer  and  bargain  for  the  shipment  of  t>ay 
^  bbls  of  flour  at  forty  cents  per  barrel,  provided  the  steamboat  ofiiccr  will  agree 
'fill  Ufi  ihe  bill  at  Jijty  cents  per  bbl. — so  as  to  enable  the  merchant  to  make  |40 
'er  Lis  legitimate  commission,  <bc.,  off  the  confiding  consigner  or  owner,  who  pays 
^  forty  dollars  more  than  he  need  pay,  if  Uie  whole  transaction  were  straight  for> 
^  and  bofiajide  ?  Is  tliis  a  "  fair  business  transaction  T'  Is  it  honorable  or  cvea 
'ocit?  Is  it  not  a  mean  fraud  f  We  thiok  so— yet  it  is  done  here,  not  occa^ionallj*, 
'I  ooostantly — by  people  affecting  honor  and  even  piety.  A  man  who  confides  m 
Cfo  14  ma<ie  to  suffer  to  the  tune  of  five  or  ten  cents  per  hundred  on  the  freight 
^he  entrusts  to  them  for  sliipment,  and  steamboatmen  must  become  parties  to 

*  fraud,  or  in  case  of  refusal,  give  place  to  those  who  wilL  We  may  be  told  this 
Qooe  of  our  bn^incss,  but  it  i» — all  that  demoralizes  or  depraves  public  sentiment, 
icems  every  wise  citizen — and  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  neither  steamboatmeu 
'  other  men  are  tempted  or  compelled  to  do  what  they  feel  and  acknowledge  to  be 
oog,  by  those  who  profess  to  be  moral  Christian  men.  We  have  a  host  of  witnesses 
iQpport  our  statements,  if  anybody  doubts. 

ABSORPTION  IN  BUSINESS. 

ome  men  devote  themselves  so  exclusively  to  their  business,  as  to  almost  entirely 
iMt  their  domestic  and  social  relations.  A  gentleman  of  this  class  having  failed, 
I  wked  what  he  intended  to  do.  *'  I  am  going  home  to  get  acquainted  with  my 
I  aid  children,"  said  be. 
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THOMAS  TARBfiLL,  A  BOffTOV  HERCtfAUT, 

Frkkm AN  HoNT,  Esq^  Editor  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine : — 

Dear  Sir: — The  public  journals  of  Boeton  hare  rec«nt]y  aonouDoed  the  doth  of 
an  oM  merchant,  and  a  g(K>d  man — Mr.  Thomas  Tarbkll.  He  was  the  poor  mu'i 
friend,  and  for  yea»  wa«  <>rer  ready  to  dispense  (he  bounty  of  oar  pabtic  durilM, 
and  to  aid  the  poor  and  fri«>ndles8  by  his  purse  and  oounseL 

One  provision  of  his  will  deserves  a  record  in  your  valuable  Migpiiine  HshM 
provided  for  (he  ultimate  payment  of  the  balance  remaining  unpaid  oo  old  dtbte 
which  he  was  owing  in  Ib.'ii,  when  misfortunes  in  businev  caused  him  to  make  to  M- 
tignment  of  his  property. 

Such  instances  are  rare,  and  should  be  noticed.  Hit  friends,  and  the  eommooitj 
among  which  he  lived,  will  ^hare  the  feelings  of  pide  and  pleasore  he  would  hsis 
enjoyed,  had  his  measure  of  success  while  he  Uvea  enabled  hun  then  to  have  ctfried 
into  effect  this  cherished  purpose  of  his  heart 

**  Thv  good  that  men  do  lives  after  them.** 

Respectfully,  you  obedient  servaoti  *   * 


tf««^^^^iij^^«rf^^krf«^^^^^««tf^»^«h^^i«tf^««^^««#^^«^ 


THE  FREUCH  ROSE  TRADE. 


The  Commerce  in  roses  is  an  entirely  French  busineeei  As  earlv  as  1779,  frua 
exported  rose  bushes,  and  for  the  last  twenty  yeare  enormous  ouautities  are  sent  fron 
France  to  England,  Russia,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  llie  department  of  Ik 
Seine  alone,  it  is  said,  pn)duces  every  year  roses  to  the  amount  of  a  millioD  of  ftuo. 
A  hundred  thousand  stalks  (pieds)  are  sold  in  the  flower-market,  they  (francs  de  pMfj 
amount  to  a  hundred  and  fiftv  thousand  more ;  finally,  the  grafts  which  are  ezporlM 
are  valued  at  eight  hundred  thousand.  Four  millions  francs  value  of  flowers  are  nU 
in  the  Paris  market  alone,  independently  of  what  are  furnished  for  publie  and  privito 
festivals.  Paris  consumes  five  millions  france  worth  of  strawberries ;  five  hondred 
hectares  (a  hectare  is  a  little  over  two  acres)  of  the  department  of  the  Seine  is  devoted 
to  this  interestbg  culture.  Epiny,  near  St  Denis,  sends  great  quantities  of  aspar^;* 
to  England  everv  day.  Meaden  sends  as  large  an  amount  of  plums,  while  Hooflcor 
and  its  suburbs  diitpatcb  to  London  a  million  francs  worth  of  melons. 

Kitchen-garden  culture  may  then  be  called  a  peculiarly  French  branch  of  iadnrtiTi 
for  its  productions  figure  in  all  the  European  markets,  aod  even  in  Senegal  and  Ksru 
America. 
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Lundy  Foot,  the  celebrated  enuff  manufacturer  of  Dublin,  originany  kept  a  smifl 
tobacconist's  shop  at  Limerick,  Ireland.  One  night  his  house,  which  was  unuMircd, 
was  burnt  to  the  ground.  As  he  contemplated  the  smoking  ruins  on  the  fullowing 
morning,  in  a  state  bordering  on  despair,  some  of  the  poor  neighbors,  groping  amoM 
the  embers  for  what  they  oimld  find,  stumbled  upon  several  canisters  of  uncootamM 
but  half  baked  snuff,  which  they  tried,  and  found  so  grateful  to  their  noses,  that  thtrf 
loaded  their  waistcoat  pockets  with  the  spoil. 

Lundv  Foot,  roused  from  bis  stupor,  at  length  imitated  their  example,  and  took  ft 
pinch  of  his  own  property,  when  he  was  instantly  struck  by  the  superior  puwBCj 
and  flavor  it  had  acquired  from  the  great  heat  to  which  it  had  been  expoaed.  Tresi' 
uring  up  this  valuable  hint,  he  took  another  house,  in  a  place  called  **  Black  TsHi* 
and  preparing  a  laige  oven  for  the  purpose,  set  diligently  about  the  manufiiclnre  d 
that  nign- dried  commodity,  which  soon  became  known  as  **  Black  Yard  Snnff*-^ 
term  subsequently  corruptCKl  into  the  more  familiar  word  **  Blackguard.* 

Lundy  Foot,  making  hi:)  customers  pay  liberally  through  the  nose  for  one  of  tht 
most  "  dirttiuguished  "  kinds  of  snuff  m  the  wnrid,  soon  raised  the  price  of  his  pio- 
duction,  took  a  larger  house  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  was  often  heard  to  say— ^I 
made  a  very  liandsome  fortune  by  being,  as  I  supposed,  utterly  ruined  T 

When  he  was  rich  enough  to  own  and  use  a  carriage,  he  applied  to  Lord  HfofbtJ 
for  an  appropriate  motto  for  its  panels.  The  wily  Judge  suggested  the  Latin  phnH^ 
*'  Quid  rideiJ' 


BXPBBIEIT8  OF  8HD0GUBS8. 

from  Faria  writm  tb*  foUowmg : — I  naw  throngli  one  of  tho  windoira 
or**  office,  in  tbe  twelfth  arondisement.  the  body  of  a  negro  hanging  by  tlio 
the  int  gUuicis,  and  OTon  at  the  second,  I  took  it  for  a  hnman  being,  whom 
i4  loyo,  or  perbap*  an  expeditious  jndge,  had  diepoted  of  so  suddenly ;  but 
Ktained  that  the  eboo^  genUeman  in  question  was  only  a  large  doll,  ae 
iL  What  to  think  of  this  I  did  not  know,  so  I  asked  the  door  keeper  the 
it 

the  Contraband  Museum,"  was  4ie  answer ;  and  on  my  showing  a  cunosHj 
it»  he  mas  kind  enough  to  aet  as  my  cicerone. 

e  dirty  room  are  scattered  ever  tbe  floor,  along  the  walls  and  on  the  ceiling, 
intioos  of  roguery  which  had  been  confiscated  from  time  to  time  by  those 
»f  the  law,  ike  revenue  officers, 
implete  arsenal  of  the  weapons  of  smuggling,  all,  unfortunately,  in  complete 

ifere  you ;  there  is  a  hogshead  dressed  up  for  a  nurse,  with  a  child  that 

luarts  and  a  half    On  the  other  side  are  logs  hollow  as  the  Trojan  horse, 

inth  armies  of  cigars.    On  the  floor  lies  a  huge  boft  constrictor,  gorged 

iilks ;  and  Just  beyond  it,  a  pile  of  coal  curiously  perforated  with  spooli 

red  gentlemen  who  excited  my  sympathy  at  first,  met  with  his  fiite  under 
y  drcumstances : — He  was  built  of  tin,  painted  black,  and  stood  like  a 
r  Sthiopean  chasseur,  on  the  foot-board  of  a  carriage,  fastened  by  his  feet 
He  had  frequently  passed  through  the  gates,  and  was  well  known  by 
I  eoldiers,  who  noticed  he  was  always  showing  bis  teeth,  which  they  sup- 
I  the  custom  of  his  country. 

the  carriage  he  belonged  to  was  stopped  by  a  crowd  at  the  gate.  There 
lal,  a  grand  chorus  of  yells  and  oaths,  the  vocal  part  being  performed  by 
and  cartmen,  and  the  instrumental  by  the  whips. 

■ov  however,  never  spoke  a  single  word.    His  good  behaviour  delighted  the 
10  held  him  up  as  an  example  to  the  crowd. 
t  that  black  fellow,"  they  cried,  "  see  how  well  he  behaves  t    Br»vo,  nigger, 

ed  a  perfect  indifierence  to  their  applause. 

nd,"  said  a  clerk  at  a  barrier,  jumping  up  on  the  foot-board,  and  slapping 

lend  on  the  shoulder,  '*  we  are  very  mucn  obliged  to  you.** 

rise!  the  shoulder  rattled.    The  officer  was  bewildered, he  sounded  the 

,  orer,  and  found  he  was  made  of  metal,  and  as  full  as  his  skin  could  hold 

'  beat  contraband  liquor  drawn  out  of  his  foot. 

f  mortal  was  seizeci  at  once,  and  carried  off  in  triumph. 

night  the  revenue  people  drank  up  one  of  his  shoulders,  and  he  was  soon 

tk.    It  is  now  dix  years  since  he  lost  all  the  moisture  of  hb  system,  and 

d  to  a  dry  skeleton. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  COMMERCE  OF  CDARLESTOll. 

pondent  of  the  Charleuton  Courier  has  culled  from  the  pages  of  **  TJu  Po- 

^tatine  and  Parliamentary,  Naval^  Military  and  Literary  Journal^  pub- 

Nidon  in  1780,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  facts  in  relation  to  that  city,  and  in- 

D  Carolina.    We  give  a  few  of  his  extracts,  as  follows : — 

i  the  Spaniard!)  invaded  Carolina.  In  April,  1698,  the  labors  of  Locke 
ated  on  the  requisition  of  the  Carolinas  themselves.  It  was  not  until  twen- 
are  after  that  this  province  acquired  the  appellation  of  North  and  South 
About  this  time  rico  was  introduced  by  a  brigantine  from  Mada^pMcar, 

Sullivan's  Island  in  her  way  to  Britain.  About  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
ihaniel  Johnson  introduced  the  culture  of  silk.  After  a  long  and  violeot 
tbe  Church  of  England  was  established  by  law. 

I  Charleston  consisted  of  five  or  six  hundred  houses.  In  1740  a  great  fir», 
\  of  BIX  hours,  destroyed  three  hundred  of  the  best  houses. 

two  hundred  and  thirty  vessels  loaded  at  Charieston ;  fifteen  hundred  sea- 
itk  employed. 

i  indiTO  was  discovered  to  be  a  spontaneous  plant  in  the  province.  Many 
ten  £>ubled  their  capital  every  tnree  or  four  yean  by  planting  indigo. 


S96  Mereaniiie  Mtaeeliamm. 

"  In  1724  Britwii  goods  valued  nt  near  £60,000,  imported.  Eighteen  thoustDd  hu- 
nit  of  rice,  6*2,000  barreU  of  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine,  with  devrnkina,  fars,  and  nw 
•ilk  were  eirported  to  Enplana. 

**  In  1761  rice  40ii.  a  barr«>l,  imligo  2e.  a  pound ;  yet  as  the  qnantitj  memseci  the 
price  rooe.  for  in  1771  rice  void  at  £8  lOd.  a  barrel,  and  indigo  at  i^  a  pound.  At  tke 
peace  of  1762.  and  for  three  jears  after,  on  an  average  the  export  was  £895366 IS^ 
4d.,  but  in  177 1  the  export  had  risen  to  the  amazing  value  of  £756,000  iterKrif. 

••lu  1773,  507  ves'^eU  cleared  at  Charleston.  In  December,  1709,  the  nulita  mat- 
ter mil  in  Charleston  1.400  men;  inliabitanti  14,000.  Province  militia  muster  mil 
13,000.  Total  white  inhabitants  rt5.000.  The  whole  number  of  negroee  and  mnlittotf 
in  the  province  upward  of  100,000." 


*-  -■  -^  *-* 


POIiTEiVESS  I3r  DUlllflNG. 


An  old  gentleman  had  owed  a  firm  for  ycarg ;  at  last,  after  every  body's  patiMMC 
and  temper  were  exhausted,  a  clerk  named  Frank  undertook  to  get  the  muney. 

Frank  chilled  upon  the  gentleman,  and  met  with  a  polite  reception,  and  the  oml 
answer,  with  the  addition,  **  You  need  not  trouble  yourself,  young  man,  about  the  Dit-        ^ 
ter ;  I  will  make  it  all  right."  '. ^ 

**  O,  no,"  replied  Frank,  "  1  could  not  tliink  for  a  moment  of  compelling  you  to  call 
at  the  Btcre  for  a  few  dollars.  It  will  not  be  the  slightest  inconvenience  for  me  to 
•top  in,  as  I  pass  your  place  of  business  t^ix  times  a  day,  to  and  from  my  meali^  and  I 
can  call  every  time  1  go  by.** 

**  Here,"  said  tlie  old  fellow  to  hi<t  bookkeeper,  alarmed  at  the  proipeci  of  beiif 
dunned  Fix  times  a  day  for  the  next  six  months*,  "  pay  this  impertinent  rascaL  Hectt 
beat  mc  in  politeness,  and,  if  he  wants  a  situation,  I  will  give  him  two  thousand  dot- 
Ure  a  year." 


■  i 
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SMUGGLLVO  IN  GUIITA. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Spectator^  whose  letter  is  published  in  the  CUwi' 

Repoiitory^  says: — 

Smuggling  is  no  new  thing  in  China.    Nothing  in  all  the  land  seems  better  renlat- 
ed,  or  to  be  conducted  more  systematically  than  this  branch  of  bnsinest.    How  nr  its 
tariff  of  duties  has  been  reduced  to  writing  no  one  can  tell ;  indeed,  every  tariff  io 
China  is  merely  nominal,  as  di£ferent  from  Uie  reality  as  can  well  be  imagiiiecL    Od^ 
of  these  new  features,  the  only  one  I  will  allude  to,  seems  to  have  resulted  from  the  tc" 
lidity  of  the  functionaries  connected  with  the  native  custom-house  department    Be  ' 
cause  a  foreign  vessel  happened  to  be  furnished  with  a  certain  kind  of  machinery, he^ 
^wners  must  be  fiuhiccted  to  any  amount  of  annoyance  tlie  custom-bonee  people  mig^^ 
•ee  fit  to  impose.    The  managers  of  the  steamer  were  not  to  be  wronged  in  this  waf  « 
nor  were  those  who  wished  to  ship  cargo  by  her ;  and  accordingly  they  arranged  thei^ 
own  business.    The  amount  of  duties  lost  on  tlie  one  side,  and  saved  on  the  other,  hf^ 
this  measure,  roust,  some  persons  say,  be  reckoned  by  thousands  of  dollanl 

STUDY  AND  BUSINESS. 

In  learning,  concentrate  the  energy  of  mind  principally  on  tho  study ;  the  attentiw* 
divided  among  several  studies  is  weakened  by  the  division ;  liei<ides,  it  is  not  given  U^ 
man  to  excel  in  many  things.  But  while  one  study  claims  your  main  attentioo,  mak^ 
occajMooal  excursions  into  tlie  fields  of  literature  and  scieuce,  and  collect  materials  fo^ 
tlie  iuprovcmcnt  of  your  favorite  pursuit 

The  union  of  contemplative  habits  constructs  the  most  useful  and  perfect  cfaancter  « 
contemplation  gives  relief  to  action;  action  gives  relief  to  contemplation.  A  mai9 
unacciiJstA)nied  to  speculation  is  confined  to  a  narrow  routine  of  action;  a  nan  nf  mor^ 
speculation  constructs  visionary  theories,  which  have  no  practical  utility.  • 

Kxcellencc  in  a  prufessiuu,  aud  success  in  business,  ure  to  be  obtained  only  by  Mise  ^ 
veriug  industry.    ]Xone  who  thinks  himself  above  his  vocation  can  encceed  In  it,  fo^ 
we  cannot  jfive  our  attention  to  what  our  self-importance  despises.    None  can  be  emi-^ 
neot  in  lus  vocation  who  devotes  his  mental  energy  to  a  pursuit  foreign  to  it  for  mc  " 
cess  in  what  we  love  is  failure  in  what  we  neglect 
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Ka^Hjhou  Dfinaitty ;  or,  *he  Hintory  of  the  JionnparU  Family.  An  entirely 
orl:  IW  tlie  Bkrkllky  MilN'.  AV ith  twenty  auihcutic  portraiU.  fiva,  pp. 
New  \  urk :  Cornuh  <{:  I^aDiport. 

nay  truly  be  called  a  new  wurk  oti  the  Lifo  and  Family  of  Napoletm.  It  it 
f  and  rapid  ajis  a  histurical  outline,  and  piesifiitM  ruiliei  n  druniatic  life  of  the 
iperor.  Dut  tbe  scenes  are  drawn  iu  vucU  striking  Cfdura,  and  with  euch  dit- 
I  of  thoui^ht,  that  the  minda  of  all  reiulem  will  Iw  engniwetl  by  the  narrntiva. 

11  suited  to  make  as  strong  an  imprcf>9iou  upon  Uie  popular  niind  aa  "an  ar^ 
I  banneni."  Ami,  in  truth,  it  poAvebse^  much  of  the  glitter  and  the  cla»f(  of 
th  a  corresponding  furce  and  btreugth  in  the  thought.  It  In  a  woik  that  all 
leased  to  dip  iuti>,  and  be  uoved  by  many  striking  views  whicli  it  prettentH  io 
if  thill  great  uian  ;  but  it  i.s  not  a  volume  of  CHlm  and  patient  thoughr,  over 
■gea  the  scholar  or  the  historical  ri-adiT  would  delight  to  linger  as  a  luuntaia 
and  rofre»hii);.;  intelligence.  Striking  as  are  many  of  itn  ]>ages,  to  auch  a 
ij  are  not  BHtisfartory,  and  one  looks  over  them  as  he  would  gaze  at  tiie  bril- 
I  wonderful  play  •»f  an  aurora,  whose  impressions  afterwards  fade  away.  "We 
ra  the  Bonapnrro  Dynasty  broucfht  togetncr  in  a  group.  Seventeen  distinct 
uea  are  arraniied  nround  the  principal  figure  of  the  picture.    The  p<irtionRdc- 

tlie  sisters  of  I>i)na parte  are  quite  interesting ;  and  truly  the  entire  volume 
bnnd  to  contuin  n-/w  material  of  much  extent.    It  is  issued  in  a  very  fine 

the  publishf  rs  u  ith  the  exception  of  the  portrait!*,  which  are  ti»u  po«)r  iur  a 
■uch  pretensions. 

and  Public  Services  of  Ileury  Cloy.  Dotpn  to  1848.  By  Epkj  Sarobaxt. 
1  to  his  death  by  IL  GaKELty.     l'2mo.,  pp.  4U1.    Aulnim  :  Derby  ^  Miiler. 

f«  of  Clay  is  a  subject  of  interest  to  every  American  citizen.  The  lead  which 
in  pcblicatfiiini,  the  influence  upon  the  prominent  measures  of  the  country, 
9  exerted  for  so  hmg  a  period,  render  a  familiarity  with  his  career  indispensa* 
reiy  one  who  would  understand  tlie  true  spirit  of  his  times.  In  thoi^e  pai^es 
ve»ented  with  all  that  is  im]H>rtaiit  in  the  lite  of  Mr.  Clay,  brief,  amdensed, 
with  sufficient  fullness  to  Ui  satisfactory  to  the  general  reader.  The  wuik  i.-* 
in  an  animated  and  popular  6tyle,  such  as  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
t  extensive  clasps  of  readers. 

C^tsara.  By  Thomas  Db  Qiinuv,  author  of  the  *' Confessions  of  an  English 
1  Kater.**  12ma,  pp.  2U5.  Boston :  Ticknor,  lleed  <Ss  Fields.  New  York :  D. 
!ton  ACo. 

s  the  fourth  volame  of  the  scries  of  De  Quincy's  wiitings,  and  in  our  <»piDion 
of  them.  Xo  one  who  possesses  a  ta^^te  for  the  charms  of  literature  can  reatl 
9  without  delight.  The  characters  i>f  the  Koinan  Ciesars  are  delineated  with 
tness  of  perception,  a  delicute  and  mar«terly  appreciation,  and,  witluU,  a  mod- 
1  gracefulness  of  language,  that  holds  the  reader's  attention  iixed  upon  tbe 
periods  that  flow  beneath  his  eyes.  The  series  is  not  yet  complete.  It  is  to 
wed  by  the  autobiograi)hy  that  appeared  in  Tait's  Jlagaaine,  and  by  the 
,es  of  Literary  Men,"  when  it  will  form  one  of  the  choicest  series  that  has  been 
iblished. 

er'*  Universutn,    Part  3.    New  York :  Hermann  J.  Meyer. 

aljecta  of  the  plates  in  this  part  are  "  The  Walhalla,"  in  Bavaria ;  "*  The  Tem- 
be  Sun  at  Balbec ;"  and  "  Street  Scenery  in  Constantinople."  The  phitea  are 
el  J  executed.  The  text  which  explains  them  is  f>orformed  with  much  fullueas 
ical  incident  by  Mr.  C.  Dana,  and  is  exceedingly  hiteresting  and  valuable. 

Hge9  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation.     With  a  Sequel.     12ma,  pp.  288. 

nati :  A.  J.  <fe  U.  P.  James. 

■  a  new  edition  of  an  able  and  important  work,  already  well  known  to  the 

or  the  peculiar  views  which  it  presents.    It  is  it'sued  hi  a  cheap  and  service- 

le. 
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t.—The  HUtofy  of  ihe  United  States  of  America,  from  the  AdopHoni^  ike  Fti 
Cotiftiivtion  to  the  End  of  the  Sixteenth  Congreaa.     By  RiCH^pD  HiLDmnK 
8.    Madison  aod  Monroe.    8vik,  pp.  *l'S9.    New  York :  Harper  Js,  Bruthem 

This  vulumo  reffome.^  the  narrative  with  the  extra  flvf^^ifm  of  Congreia  in  Odic 
1807,  and  closes  with  the  ftession  of  Cdn^^ros"*  in  Marchf  1821.  It  completes  tbei 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  auUior  in  f-ix  volumes,  of  which  the  first  tJiree  are  ck 
taken  up  with  the  narrative  of  this  country  previous  to  the  acloptioD  of  the  Ooni 
tinn,  ana  the  last  three  with  its  natii*na1  history.  In  maDV  re<^pect«  this  is  a  ■ 
history.  It  occupies  a  field  somewhat  distinct  from  Bancroft's,  so  that  neither  om 
tracts  from  the  value  of  the  other.  It  is  a  severe  narrative  of  facta,  jposeessiiy 
little  of  that  rich  and  glowing  eloquence  of  Bancroft,  btit  chaste,  cami,  seven, 
truthful  to  the  eztremest  details.  Its  statements  of  fturts  are  such  aa  to  obtain  for  it 
rank  of  high  authority,  and  its  inferences,  its  general  views,  and  ita  Bnggestioi 
specting  national  priiidpWs,  are  such  as  coincide  with  the  views  of  thnae  who  hole 
power,  and  wield  the  most  intelligent  influence  In  the  country!  We  do  not  view 
a  wiirk  in  which  the  democratic  element  is  supreme  as  in  Bancroft's ;  neither  can : 
regarded  as  always  truly  expressing  the  sentiment  of  the  people  aa  such,  in  dfa 
tion  and  opposition  to  the  (»ther  powerful  influences  in  our  social  aystem.  It  u,\ 
ever,  an  invaluable,  indispensable  wi^rk  to  every  one  who  dc>ires  to  comprefaeM 
national  liii^tory. 

7^ — Tfte,  Mother  at  Home;  or,  the  Principles  of  Maternal  Duly  famiiiarh  Uhu 
cd.  By  John  3.  C.  Abbott.  Improved  and  Enlarged,  with  Numeioua  fiigmf 
12mo,,  pp.  801. 

%,^The  Child  at  Home ;  or,  the  Principles  of  Filial  Duty  familiarly  VluHi 
By  John  S.  C.  AanoTT.  Greatly  Improved  and  Enlarged,  with  Numerons  Eta| 
ings.     12ma,  pp.  818.    New  York:  Harper  A  Bmthers. 

These  two  volumes,  each  of  which  is  the  counterpart  of  the  otiier,  aim  to  aflb 
mothers,  in  the  common  walks  of  life,  plain  and  simple  instruction  relative  to  the 
discharge  of  their  mutual  duties,  and  to  aid  them  in  leading  the  minds  of  their  < 
rcn  to  proper  views  of  their  obligations  to  Ood,  to  thcirparents,  and  to  one  mm 
Each  is  intended  for  perusal  both  b^  parent  and  child.  Tuey  are  admirable  woil 
the  object  in  view.  The  first  edition  of  them  has  been  translsted  into  ntfwai 
gunges,  and  circulated  extensively  throughout  the  Christian  world. 

9. — lo'MS  Bating ;  A  Summer  Book.  By  Oborov  William  Curtib.  Illustnb 
Kennet     12ma,  pp.*  206.    New  York :  Harper  A  Brothers. 

The  Hudson,  Catskill,  Trenton,  Niagara,  Saratoga,  Lake  George,  Nahant,  Rod 
port,  are  the  places  of  which  pictures  are  presented  in  this  volum&  The  style  of 
IS  uniform,  as  the  work  of  one  hand.  They  are  pleasant,  entertaining.  And  agfH 
and  Air  more  meritorious  than  many  works  of  the  kind.  But  we  must  oonfoai 
are  not  manifest  to  us  those  surprising  attractions  which  many  have  found  in  thi 
ume.  To  us  there  is  none  of  tliat  clearness  of  thought  or  expresaioo  which  ia  ik 
index  of  all  superior  intellectual  or  literary  tiUenU 

10. — Marco  PauVs  Voyage  and  Travels.  Erie  Canal.  By  Jaoob  Abmtt.  1 
pp.  SOS. 

11. — Marco  Paul  in  Xew  York,    By  Jacob  Abbott.     18mo.,pp.  192. 

IS. — Marco  Paul  in  Maine,    By  Jacob  Abbott.    ISmo.,  pp.  190. 

18. — Marco  Paul  in  Vermont.  By  Jacx>b  Abbott.  18ma,  pp.  806.  Naw  ^ 
Harper  A  Brothers. 

It  is  the  aim  of  tliese  volumes  both  to  entertain  the  youthful  reader  with  narr 
of  juvenile  adventures,  and  to  communicate,  in  connection  with  them,  aa  ezteiwi 
varied  information  as  possible,  respecting  the  geography,  the  scenery,  the  costoB 
the  institutiMis  of  the  country  as  they  present  themselves  to  the  obaerrRtioo  i 
little  traveler  under  the  guidance  of  an  intellegent  and  well  informed  eomp 
suited  to  assist  him  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  formaUoD  of  cte 
Perhaps  there  is  no  one  among  the  popular  writers  of  the  day  sooRpaUe  aa  tbai 
of  thet-c  volumes  to  accompli*«h  such  a  task.  Tlic  various  works  are  unezceptk 
m  sentiment,  extremely  entertaining  in  their  contents,  and  are  amooe  the  beat 
which  can  be  put  into  the  hands  oj  youth. 
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• 

Uy  BMe,  TVmfulmied/nm  the  Laiin  VtdaaH;  SHgemUy  Oompmred  wih 
^  €ffetk,  mnd  other  Editiam  in  diven  Lanaumffe*.  Wtth  umful  Note*, 
HiaUriemit  C&ntrovermml,  «md  JSxplantUmy,  teteetfdfram  the  mott  Smirttut 
micrt.    Bj  Key.  Oeorgk  Hatdock.    4to^  Noe.  1  and  S.    New  York  :  Hhr- 


omke  a  rtrj  iplendid  edition  of  the  Bible,  If  the  elegance  of  thi^e  part<i 
I  thrmigbofit  Tlie  tjposTaDhy  \a  extremely  beautifbl,  and  the  pai^er  ik 
ntial,  clear,  and  white.  Eacn  number  is  embellisbed  with  a  welt  i-iffuti'd 
iif  auperior  merit  in  its  design.  It  is  publisbed  under  tlie  apfii-««Uiti4iu  iif 
ibop. 

miUfy  Letttf.    Edited  by  Profesaor  B        ,  National  Obeermtory.    12no.f 
New  York :  D.  Appletoo  A  Co. 

icrs  will  be  prepared  to  anticipate,  from  the  title  of  this  volume,  the  genu- 
oment  which  its  pages  will  afford.  It  de»<oribes  no  great  events,  or  ciistin- 
i  blazing  characters ;  but  it  takes  the  readt-r  up  into  a  quiet  nook  among 
id  yprei^  \>efore  him  such  a  variety  of  irciilents  and  events,  so  fall  i>f  real 
nd  true  feeling,  in  quiet  life,  that  the  gratificaii<'n  is  far  more  inten>e  than 
by  subjects  of  much  greater  pretensiiMis.  It  is  written  in  a  PD;«H>th  and 
ffe,  admirably  adapted  to  its  character,  and  is  quite  aa  original  and  rucy 
tse  days,  when  the  number  of  books  is  legion. 

^  SnobM.    By  W.  M.  Thackuat.    12ma,  pp.  tl9.    New  Y(»rk  :  D.  Ap- 
Co. 

c  to  be  foand  in  every  9ocietj,  Their  two  features  are  set  Ibrth  in  th«t 
all  the  wit  and  sarcasm  of  Thackeray's  inimitable  pen.  Every  reader  will 
ned  with  his  truthful  delineations.  It  forms  one  of  the  series  of  Apple- 
raUe  popular  Library,  and  is  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  chdceal  of 
netb 

^Mts  of  Life  ;  wUh  Speciml  Refertmee  ta  Phytifl  Education,  By  Euia- 
ocKWELL,  M.  D.    l2mo.,  pp.  179.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam. 

ime  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  to  a  class  of  ladies  during  the 
is  devoted  to  physical  education,  the  conditions  of  health,  and  the  oonrec- 
oos  habits.  It  is  unczccptiuuable  in  the  manner  in  which  it  treats  these 
subjects,  and  indicates  a  thorough  and  scientific  education,  rare  practical 
great  extent  of  observation,  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  It  cannot  ihil  of 
la  important  influence  upcm  the  health  and  physical  condition  of  woman. 

I  mnd  Thoughte  in  Europe,    By  Qxa  H.  Calvert.    Second  series.    ISmoi, 
New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam. 

et  described  in  this  volume  occured  in  parts  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
hey  are  of  an  instructive  character.  Ine  author  is  thoughtful  at  all  times, 
lections  contain  more  or  less  of  interest  to  all  readers.  It  is  in  some  re- 
sume of  a  higher  order  than  such  works  generally  are. 

c  Jiowmal ;  or.  Eighteen  Months  in  the  Polur  Regions,  By  Lieut.  Oasoair. 
pi  216.    New  York :  O.  P.  Putnam. 

lor  of  this  volume  commanded  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Royal  Naval  Ex- 
bich  sailed  loom  Woolwich,  England,  in  1860,  to  search  for  Sir  John  Fraok- 
ressel  under  his  command  was  a  steamer.  The  expedition  waa  directed  to 
now's  Straits  south-westerly  to  Cape  Walker,  and  westerly  toward  Mel- 
1,  and  north-westerljr  up  Wellington  Channel.  The  voyage  was  a  periloua 
s  incidents  are  described  with  much  spirit,  and  present  us  with  many  new 
icting  that  inhospitable  portion  of  the  globe. 

irt-Journalfor  Auguet,    New  York  :  George  Virtue. 

t  embellishment  of  this  number  consists  of  an  engraving  of  a  statue  of 
1  Ifary,"  by  B.  K  Sperm.  The  engraving  is  vtrv  finely  done,  but  some  parts 
pi  are  clumsy.  Tue  next  is  the  "  Raffle  for  tne  Watch,"  from  a  picture  in 
I  Gallery ;  and  the  last  is  a  rather  fine  engraving  of  a  **  Persian  Warrior." 
ID  addition,  many  lesser  engravings  and  cuts  with  the  usual  amount  of 
artistic  subjects.    It  is  beyond  qacstion  the  best  work  of  its  clasa. 

#1  MmgniUin  Vale,  A  AovW.  By  CAEOuitx  Lu  Hkktz.  ISoxk,  pp. 
lUadelphia:  A.Harl 
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22.— Prac2/  Sket4AeM:  or,  Oailimn  of  Character  and  Afanncm.      By  Uut  Idul 
iDcluding  WoMhingion  PotU,  wilh  other  ttori^.    *i  v.>U     ISmo^  pp.  S16  ami  :!li. 
Philaaclphia :  A  Hart 
Many  of  our  readen  may.  perhaps,  rGmemb»»r  this  t.ilo,  wliich  wai  fiwt  p'.iWiJr-' 

some  ycard  niiice,  aad  very  fuvorably  received.    Tins  cliMAct'  la  luid  cii»tiHn«ui'f>inBi^ 

tbiys  invest  it  witU  all  the  attractivbiios  of  nuvolty.     It  i*  eutortaiuiDg,  writuoia  i 

GoiomendabW  manner,  and  well  worthy  of  peruAal. 

28 — The  AntfrienH  Fioiper-Garden  Cwnpauion,  RevU^d  and  Enlar^fd.  BtEdw*" 
Saukus.    Fourth  edition.    12mo.,  pp.  207.    Cincinnati:  J.  A.  A  U.  P.  James. 

It  i«  the  design  of  this  work  to  aid  those  who  are  desimim  of  becoming;  afquaipts 
with  the  culture  of  flower;!!,  and  it  presents  a  lar^ge  amount  of  uMful  matter  wilki 
the  compit.*ti  of  a  convenient  maimal  of  reference.  Directions  are  given  for  layiugoi 
flower  gardens,  and  descriptive  lists  are  :ulded  of  the  vari4>us  flowen  and  shrubs  b* 
adapted  to  the  American  flower-giirdhjL 

24. — Lydia  :  a  Wtnnnn'tt  Book.    B>'  Mrs.  PTewto!!  Cboslaicd,  author  of  **  Partners  P 
Lifr."     12mo,pp.287.    Button :  Ticknor,  Reed  A  Fields. 

Thh  is  a  picture  of  w(>man*s  mind  antl  heart,  drawn  hy  a  woman's  pen,  or  rather^ 
if  a  picture  of  certain  phages  of  life  ••from  a  woman's  point  of  view.''     It  oooUii 
scenes  uf  much  interest  and  power.     It  delineates  the  strugifle  between  truth  ai 
faUeh«N>d  with  unusual  ability,  tuid  in  a  style  tliat  will  be  appreciated  by  cuitivsU 
readers. 

ii^^Hivfrfc  Bhtnednt^n  ;  or  Siufffe  Lndhn  and  Gentlemen  apatnst  the  Sfandf-m  tf  t 
Pu/ffit,  the  Pnast,  and  the  L^etHre-Room,  ad*J^9sed  to  thoxe  vho  are  renl/v  rfV,  • 
tho9e  who  fane)/  thtttinclren  so.     12  mo.,  pp.297.     New  York:  O.  9.  Franci*. 

This  i^  an  efRirt  to  show  tlint  the  unmarried  state  is  a  blc^seil  one.  It  contai 
many  th'm^^lkts  which  will  be  entertjiiniu':r  to  those  whose  experience  is  limited  io  th 
state,  and  ^hows  how  well  the  case  can  be  argued.  At  any  rate,  let  the  Biofaek 
have  a  hearing. 

26. — Thoughts  Oil  the  Orirfinal  Untty  of  the  Unman  Race,  Second  Edition,  with  J 
dition*  and  Improvements.  By  Charles  Caldwell,  M.  D.  12mo.,  pp.  165.  C 
cmnatl :  J.  A.  A  IT.  P.  James. 

In  tills  volume  the  author  aims  to  disprove  the  opinion  of  the  oriirioal  unity  of  I 
hum.in  race.    IIh  entertains  the  belief  that  he  possesMS  some  peculiar  quilidcatk 
f»r  thi'«  ta--k.  ari>iin^  from  his  singular  independence  of  mind.     However  thii  may 
the  reador  will  find  the  cane  well  stated  in  these  pages,  and  enforced  bj  many  stet 
arguments. 

27. — Afonterei/ Conqtiered ;  a  Frnrjmenf  from  La  Gran  Ouivera^  or  Rome  VkmoMl 
A  poem.     ISfno.,  pp.  148.    New  York  :  C.  Shepard  &  Co. 

Tlic  beautiful  and  romixntic  region  of  tlic  Soutli-Wost  was  before  the  author,  m' 
.scene  in  which  the  events  of  thin  pi>em  are  conceive*!.  Nv)r  w.is  the  Wautiful  po 
of  Campbell,  entitled  **  Wyoinin<v/*  absent  from  his  mind.  H?  ha^  written  in  a  ft 
ing  verse,  mnny  paiisages  of  wliicli  possess  merit  T!ie  poem  will  be  found  attract 
and  entcrtnioiug. 

28. — St»»esfrom  Christian  Histortf.  12mo.,  pp.  272.  Boston:  Crosby  A  Nieh 
Xew  York :  C.  S.  Francis. 

Some  of  tho«e  striking  scenes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  progress  of  ChrisM 
ity  are  here  briefly  and  clearly  related.  They  Hcrve  to  unfold  the  operations  of  Ch 
tian  prinei{ik";,  and  are  so  presented  as  to  stimulate  tlie  youthful  reader  to  prosee 
an  investigation  into  more  extended  and  learned  workn  on  the  subject. 

29.— 7;i//fV  Scripture  Natural  Ilistoriffor  Yuuth.  Part  14.  New  York :  J.  Taltt 
Company. 

Avery  elegant  work,  which  presents  the  natural  history  of  all  the  aoiniabi 
birds  mentioned  in  Scripture.    Tlie  plates  are  executed  witii  great  taste  and  naatM 

SO.— STAe  Illustrated  Atlas  and  Modem  Jlistory  of  the  World.  By  R.  X  Main 
Parts  48  and  49.     New  York :  J.  Tallis  A  Co. 

These  parts  contain  very  finished  engnivings  of  the  cities  of  deter  and  Brirti 

Engkmd,  with  some  further  pages  of  the  index  of  the 
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Art.  I.— COllERCE  AND  RESOURCES  OF  CHILI. 

[  extends  along  the  Paci&  from  about  25^  to  41^  60'  south  latitude ; 

id  of  Chiloe  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  the  straits  of  Cha- 

I  extends  to  43''  30'  south  latitude.    Chili  lies  between  69^  and  72^ 

igitnde;  from  south  to  north  its  length  is  about  1,170  roilesi  its 

varies  from  100  to  200  miles. 

le  north  Chili  is  separated  from  Bolivia  by  a  desert,  the  boundary- 

he  coast  of  the  Pacific  is  near  the  village  of  Paposo. 

Indes,  the  highest  part  of  which  constitutes  the  eastern  boundary- 

Jhili,  together  with  the  high  mountain  masses  which  form  the  west- 

ivity  of  the  Andes,  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  area  of  Chili ;  north 

/uesta  de  Chacabuco,  there  are  valleys  between  lofty  ridges  similar 

alleys  of  Peru ;  soudi  of  that  there  are  extensive  plains,  and  few 

>f  hills  except  along  the  coast,  where  the  highlands  are  almost 

»us. 

western  declivity  of  the  Andes  is  abrupt  and  intersected  by  ravines, 

which  the  rivers  descend  with  impetuosity.      The  parts  fit  for  cul- 

are  limited  to  where  these  ravines  change  into  vales  or  plains. 

krd  the  lower  declivities  are  covered  with  fruit,  northward  they  are 

f  bare  and  rocky.*    There  are  silver  mines,  but  few  of  them  are 

BftrnUlTe  of  Uie  United  States  Exploring  EzpediUon,  Captain  Wllket  obserTea :— **  On 
g  the  coast  of  j;)hiU,  ererj  one  is  anxioos  to  get  a  ^ht  oC  toe  CordiBeraa.  There  are  only 
I  dwriag  the  daj  in  which  thej  can  be  seen  to  adrantaoe ;  naaelj,  In  the  morning  before 
\d  in  the  evening  at  sunset.  The  first  is  the  moat  sinking  Tlew.  The  outline  Is  at  that 
Diden  hoe,  and  may  be  easily  traoed,  in  a  long  line  nmniiig  north  aadsoAth.  Thlagrsdn- 
M,  and  Is  lost  the  moment  tlm  son  is  seen.  The  erening  riew  glTOS  ilae  to  disappoint- 
t  mountains  are  seen  at  a  great  distance,  (elghtr  milea  In  a  bird't  night,)  reieetng  the 
!■  ewmeqaenee,  appear  miieh  lowir  Umb  Ii  atiolyitedi** 
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worked.  The  hilly  country  is,  in  many  parts,  sandy  or  rocky,  without  any 
vegetation  ei^cepting  some  patches  of  cactus  and  coarse  grass.  The  crops  of 
maize  in  the  mountain  districts  are  said  not  to  he  sufficient  for  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  derive  their  chief  means  of  subsistence  from  the  labor  in,  and 
produce  of^  the  silver  and  copper  mines,  and  partly  also  from  the  fruits  of 
the  upper  valleys.  The  plains,  in  most  parts,  afford  i  ood  pastures.  Some 
districts  are  fit  for  agriculture,  and  the  remaining  portions  are  sandy  flats. 
The  arable  districts  of  Chili  supply  the  countries  of  South  America  on  the 
Pacific  with  grain,  and  the  pastures  with  jerked  beef  and  hides.  The  undu- 
lated country  between  the  plains  and  the  sea  is,  in  many  parts,  covered  with 
stunted  trees ;  but  grapes,  and  other  delicious  firuits,  are  also  grown  in  the 
hilly  countries. 

KiYERS.  The  rivers  of  Chili,  north  of  the  Maypu,  bring  down  little  wa- 
ter ;  none  are  navigable ;  they  serve,  however,  the  important  purpose  of  i^ 
rigating  the  lands.  South  of  the  Maypii,  in  34°,  the  rain  falU  in  sufficient 
quantities,  and  the  rivers,  though  deeper,  are  not  used  for  irrigation.  The 
Kiver  Maule  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  about  seven  feet  of  water ;  it 
is  navigable  for  river  barges  for  about  twenty  miles.  The  Biobio,  the  largest 
of  the  rivers  of  Chili,  flows  a  course  of  nearly  200  miles ;  at  its  mouth  it  is 
two  miles  wide,  but  too  shallow  for  large  vessels  to  enter.  It  is  navigable 
for  river  craft  to  Nacimiento,  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Kiver 
Callacalla  is  deep  enough  for  large  vessels  to  enter  its  mouth.  There  are  no 
lakes  of  any  importance  in  the  valleys  and  plains.  In  the  Andes  there  are 
some  lakes,  but,  as  fer  as  known,  the  largest  is  not  more  than  fifteen  mileaiii 
length. 

Climate.  Extending  from  north  to  south  for  sixteen  degrees,  with  averj 
irregular  sur&ce,  the  temperature  of  the  climate  of  Chih  is  consequently  var 
riable.  In  the  valleys,  especially  in  that  of  Copiabo,  years  pass  over  with- 
out rain  fiilling.  Further  south  showers  occur  only  during  three  or  four 
year»,  after  which  a  rainy  season  drenches  these  southern  valleys.  In  Acon- 
cagua, still  further  south,  the  number  of  rainy  days  do  not  generally  exceed 
fourteen  to  twenty-one.  South  of  the  River  Maypu  rain  falls  sufficient  for 
the  cultivation  of  grain.  At  and  near  the  River  Biobio,  rain  faih  reguUdy 
in  winter,  otherwise  the  sky  is  cloudless  during  six  or  seven  months  of  Hii 
year;  south  of  that  river  the  rains  are  irregular,  and  ftdl  heavily.  The  re- 
gions where  rain  falls  are  covered  with  forests ;  many  of  the  trees  affiraid  ex- 
eeUent  timber.  In  the  arid  regions,  a  few  shrubs,  stunted  trees,  and  cactos, 
are  the  chief  natural  products. 

The  vegetable  productions  cultivated  are  similar  to  those  of  Southern  Eo- 
rope.  Maize  is  cultivated  in  the  northern  parts  of  Chili ;  wheat  and  bariey 
are  generally  grown  in  the  southern  plains ;  and  wheat  and  flour  are  ex- 
ported to  Peru  and  other  places.  Grapes,  fruits,  and  such  vegetables  as  are 
common  in  Southern  Europe,  are  produced  abundantly  in  the  vaUeys  as  ftr 
south  as  the  River  Biobio.  The  wines,  of  tolerable  quality,  are  made  for 
home  use.    Timber  is  exported  from  Chili  and  other  parts. 

The  pastures  of  the  southern  provinces  feed  large  l^erds  of  cattle ;  jerked 
bee^  tallow,  hides,  and  hve  stock  are  exported.  Guanacoes  and  llamas 
abound  in  the  northern  provinces. 

Minerals.  Gold  is  found  in  the  sands  of  the  rivers'.  It  was  forme^i 
but  not  at  present,  collected.  Silver  mines  exist  in  the  Andes,  south  of  SJr; 
north  of  that  parallel  they  are  numerous  in  the  ridges  between  the  vaUeja. 
In  the  arid  and  sterile  desert  between  the  valleys  of  Copiabo  and  Bxmas 
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»  wiorked  to  a  oonsiderable  extent.  Copper  ore  abounds  in  the  same 
and  is  imported  into  England,  chiefly  into  Swansea,  to  be  smelted. 
id  iron  exist,  bat  they  are  not  worked.  In  the  country  on  the  north- 
ika  of  the  River  Biobio  there  are  extensive  coal-fields  partially  worked. 
made  from  the  water  of  a  salt  lake ;  it  is  also  imported,  partly  from 
J  sea,  and  from  the  native  tribes  of  Patagonia,  who  make  it  from  the 
ea  of  that  country. 

TJJLTiov,  The  popuUtion  of  Chili  consists  of  the  descendants  of  the 
fda,  and  aboriginal  tribes.  All  the  inhabitants,  north  of  the  River 
are  of  European  race,  with  scarcely  any  mixture  of  Indian  blood. 
3riginals  occupy  almost  exclusively  the  country  south  of  the  lUver 
South  of  the  Biobio  the  inhabitants  known  under  the  name  of 
niana,  have  preserved  their  independence  ill  defiance  of  the  Spaniards, 
jerive  their  subustence  chiefly  from  cultivating  maize,  potatoes,  beans, 
a^etables ;  and  they  rear  large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  During 
r  of  independence  they  made  destructive  inroads  upon  the  country 
of  the  Biobio :  a  successful  war  was  afterwards  carried  on  against 
irhich  ended  in  a  peaceful  agreement. 

o  census,  that  we  know  of^  has  been  ever  taken  of  the  population^  we 
y  state  that,  by  an  estimate  made  some  years  ago,  the  population 
M.  at  1,200,000  souls.  The  present  population  is  considered  to  ex- 
,300,000  souls,  exclusive  of  the  Araucanians. 
i  IB  divided  into  eight  provinces,  the  area  of  which  is  estimated  in 
miles  as  follows ; — 

bo. .  • .. . .  .square  miles 
P»-..- 


48,000 
14,000 
12,000 
16,000 
12,000 


CoDcepcioQ sqaare  miles 

Valdivia. 

Chiloe. 


18,000 
40,000 
11,000 


Total  area 170,000 


VS.  Copiabo,  in  the  valley  of  the  same  name,  about  forty-five  miles 
le  sea,  has  nearly  8,000  inhabitants.  Its  port  on  the  coast  is  bad,  as 
f  rolls  in  heavily,  and  the  landing  is  very  diflicult ;  copper,  copper 
d  silver  are  laden  at  this  port,  which  has  a  village  with  about  1,100 
ants.  Ballenar,  in  the  valley  of  the  River  Huasco,  about  forty-five 
rem  the  sea,  owes  its  rise  to  some  silver  mines  in  the  neighborhood. 
!iins  about  7,000  inhabitants,  and  takes  its  name  from  Ballcnagh,  in 
,  the  birth-place  of  the  femily  of  O'Higgins.  La  Serena,  or  Coquim- 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in  the  valley 
same  name,  about  seven  miles  from  the  sea ;  it  contains  nearly  8,000 
snts,  and  exports  silver  and  copper  ore ;  the  harbor,  which  is  at  the 
of  the  river,  is  one  of  the  best  on  this  coast  Illapel,  with  about 
ohabitants,  is  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  copper  mines, 
lepcion,  about  two  miles  from  the  bank  of  the  Biobio,  and  six  miles 
s  mouth,  was  once  the  capital  of  Chili.  It  has  been  repeatedly  de- 
.  by  earthquakes,  and  devastated  by  the  invasion  of  the  Araucanians. 
ts  destruction  by  the  great  earthquake  of  1835,  it  is  nearly  all  iu 
Umber  and  cattle  are  exported.  Valdivia,  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
the  same  name,  has  an  excellent  harbor,  well  fortified,  and  contains 
^000  inhabitants. 

Island  of  Chiloe  is  about  100  miles  long,  and,  on  an  average,  forty 
ride.  The  western  shores  of  the  island  are  rocky  masses  rising  abrupt- 
I  the  ocean  to  the  hight  of  1,500  to  3,000  feet    The  eastern  shoves 
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are  of  moderate  elevation,  and  in  their  natural  state,  covered  with  forat% 
among  which  are  magnificent  timher-trees.    Rocky  islands  are  scattered 
over  the  Golf  of  Anud,  most  of  which  are  inhabited ;  Quinchao  and  Lemiqf 
are  populous.    The  inhabitants  of  the  setUements  of  Caluboo  and  Garefana- 
pii  are  chiefly  Indians,  few  in  number,  and  occupied  chiefly  in  ealtivatinf 
timber.    The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chiloe  and  of  the  adjacent  id- 
ands  are  aborigines.    The  whole  population  of  the  province  of  Chiloe  is 
1832  amounted  to  43,000.    They  export  timber,  wheat,  hamSy  dec    The 
shores  and  bays  abound  in  varieties  of  excellent  flsh.    The  shellfish  is  d^ 
scribed  as  delicious. 

San  Carlos  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  with  a  good 
harbor,  and  about  4,000  inhabitants. 

Commerce.  The  edito^  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine  is  indebted  to  n 
official  source  for  the  subjoined  sunmiary  of  the  C(»mmeroe  of  Chili  in  the 
years  1850  and  1851 : — 

Imports  into  Chili  for  home  consumption  in  1850. $11,788,191 

Imports  into  Chili  lor  home  eonsumption  in  1861-— 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1 86 1 $6,642,796 

In  the  teoood  six  months 9,842,177 

16,884,«78 

Increase  in  1861 $4,096,771 

Exports  from  Chili  to  foreign  countries  of  home  produce  and  manufiu> 
tureeinlSSO $11,89«,«« 

Exports  from  Chili  to  foreign  countries  of  home  produce  and  manufac- 
tures in  1861 — 


Fhrst  half  year $6,126,645 


Aii-yc 
half- 


Second  half-year 8,689,809 


9,666^ 


Decrease  in  1861 $l,726,0fS 

Exports  from  Chili  to  foreign  countries  of  imported  merchandise,  1860        $1,08SJB17 
Esnwris  frt>m  Chili  to  foreign  countries  of  imported  merchandise,  1851— 

In  first  six  months $897,466 

In  second  six  months 1,682,581 


2,480,OS7 


Increase  in  1861 $l,446,2iO 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  appears  that  the  gross  value  of  the  fo^ 
eign  Commerce  of  Chili  in  1851  was  $28,031,363,  which,  compared  with 
that  of  1850,  shows  an  increase  of  $3,816,901.     Thus : — 


18^0.  18il. 

Imports  for  home  consumption $1 1,788,193  $15,884,972  $4,096,77$     

fixports  of  home  produce  and  man- 
ufactures.      11,892,462      9,666,864     $1,726,098 

Exports  of  imported  merchandise  . .       1,088,817      2,480,087     1,446,220     

*»^wi^**MMaaHMM  ^mm^i^a^mm^^^m^mi^  ^m^mmm^mm^mmtm^  mmami^m^mmm^m  • 

Total $24,214,462  $28,081,868  $5,442,999 

Deduct  decrease 1,726,09$ 


Increase  m  1861 $8,816,901 

Calculating  the  population  of  Chili  at  1,400,000  inhabitants,  and  divid- 
ing the  foreign  Commerce  among  them,  there  falls  to  the  shai«  of  eadi  io 
1850,  $17^,  and  in  1851,  $20/^,  which  is  greater  than  many  £ttropeui 
StatM-csD  show. 
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Tbe  foreign  Commeroe  of  Chili  was  distributed,  both  in  1850  and  1851, 
immg  twentj-six  countries.  In  order  to  show  the  relative  degree  of  im- 
mlance  of  our  CSommerce  with  each  country  in  these  two  years,  the  follow- 
ng  comparative  table  has  been  prepared : — 

OOUMTEm,  TBI  OOmfKEOl  OF  WHICH  wrtH  OHILI  HAS  IN0&BA8XD  IN  1861. 

Imports.  Exports. 

18i0.  18§1.  18§0.  mi 

^hoce  and  her  ooloDies $1,842,788  $1,706,929  $1,098,680  $861,118 

Bdffhim 166,887  196,371^  27,296  MM 

BoUukL 847,026  402,069  72,788  66,789 

664           822  1,426 


Pwwa 216  1,016 

Ei%l>nd  and  her  coUmiea  . . .         4,169,160        4,819,864  4,129,201  4,648,290 

Svdioia 69.811             74^10  88,694  21,809 

607           204  6,860 


t^nited  States 1,082,824  1,21 1,487  1,666,744  1,447,682 

3»l»fcrnia 879,166  8,882,724  2.446,868  2,067,608 

[•wOrenada. 6,071          97,626  226,488 

wufl 288,141  624,877  184.661  618,898 

W 986,126  1,616,644  1,022,688  1,179,247 

««via 477.609  486,988  166,127  209,902 

4,472  68,910  1,080  69,863 


Total $9,710,644    $14,029,264    $10,847,427    $11,294,866 


Imports  and  exports. 

18§0r  18S1.  1811. 

^  and  ber  ooloiiies. $2,441,818  $2,667,048  $116,729 

ittin 194,182  197,867  8,786 

419,808  467,798  47,990 

1,896  1,426  80 

216  1,016  801 

SUod  and  her  colonies. 8,298,861  8,968,164  664,798 

f^ia 98,606  96,719  2,214 

siria 811  6,360  4,649 

Hed  SUtes 2,699,068  2,669,119  60,061 

UomtL .* 8,826,028  6,460,827  2,126,804 

«r  Grenada 108,696  226,488  121,887 

Ual 472,797  1,188,776  •  666,988 

U 1,968,768  2,796,891  887,128 

IWa 648,786  646.890  8,164 

6,662  118.262  112,710 


Total $20,668,071     $26,814,129  $4,766,068 

OOUIfTBIXSi  TBS  OOlCXraOS  OF  WHICH  WITH  OHIU  DXOaXASXD  UT  1861. 

Imports.  Exports. 

18S0.         18^1.  18M.  18H. 

DSADT $976,069   $1,089,868  $888,604  $469,166 

imark 1,940          8,208  1,890 

iden  and  Norway 11,941            6,081  781  2,194 

in  Aod  her  colonie 114,909        146,610  166,720  74,682 

togal 19.188          18,168  888          

na 286,223        229,848  207,988  42,647 

doo 118,041          28,889  884  7,682 

iUal  America 121,787          42,241  76,676  108,618 

lador 213.869         120,782  42,671  42,774 

i^iwy 49,666          10,862  96,868  61,216 

^m^me  Republic 219,077        170,686  112,214  46,624 

Total $2,077,649   $1,866,708  $1,678,842  $851,626 


f 
) 
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Imports  umI  BnortL 

18W.  18iL 

0«niiany. $1,869,678  $1^69,008     i 

Denmark 6,U8  M90 

Sweden  and  Norway 12,672  7,276 

Spain  and  her  colonies. ..  270,629  220,092 

Portugal 19,626  18,168 

China. 444,161  271,896 

Mexico 118.426  81,869 

Central  America 197,418  146,764 

Ecuador 266,680  168,606 

Uruguay 146,928  71,667 

Argentine  Republic 881,291  217,210 

Total $8,666,891    $2,707,284      I 

The  foreign  Commerce  of  1851  yielded  to  the  public  treasury  $2,7 
from  the  various  custom-houses,  as  follows : — 

Yalparaiao $2,426,681 

Coqnimbo 87,086 

Huaaco 26,429 

Copiapo 146,494 

Talcahuano 21,867 

Conatitucion 266 


Valdim 

Ancud 

Santa  Rosa  de  loe  Andes  . 


Total $1 


Of  the  imports  there  were —  18S0. 

Free $2,182,888 

PrivUeged. 862.942 

With  Bpecific  duties 287,474 

With  duties  levied  at  various  valuations 9,066,444 


Total $11,788,198        $li 

The  amount  imported  by  sea  was $11,678,682        $11 

Across  the  mountains 214,611 


Total $11,788,198  $11 

The  exports  were — 

Of  home  productions '       $11,892,462  # 

Of  foreign  productions 1,088,807  ! 

Total $12,426,269  $1 

The  amount  and  value  of  merchandise  received  in   1851  at  tlM 
ports  of  Chili,  in  transitu  for  other  countries,  are  as  follows : — 

Qoutttf. 

Bysea pkga.            2,286.706  $21 

By  the  mountains.... 24,109 

Total 2,260,814  $t 

The  amount  in  transitu  warehoused  at  custom-house .              881,242  $li 

PriTate  warehouses 1,014,196  < 

Forwarded  at  once  on  landing,  permission  being  re- 
fused to  warehouse 866,877  ! 


Total 2,260,814  $1 

Of  these  goods  thus  warehoused  for  other  countries,  there  were  h 
in  1851— 

Qnantlty. 

From  customs  warehouse pkgs.              172,144  $1 

From  private  warehouse 98,186  \ 

3^0*^ 270,280  $1 
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Owing  to  the  civil  war  with  which  the  republic  was  afflicted  in  1851,  the 
Dorts  of  Coqnimbo  and  Talcahuano  were  closed  against  all  Commerce,  both 
Wign  and  domestic,  from  the  7th  September  to  the  end  of  December  in 
tbt  year. 

The  exports  of  these  two  ports,  consequently,  fell  off,  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  jear,  $279,878  in  value ;  and  Uie  number  of  vessels  which 
entered  and  sailed  were  only  617  in  1851 . 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  drawbacks,  the  amount  of  imports  for  home 
oonsQmption  has  steadily  progressed;  since,  comparing  1850  with  1851, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  $4,096,779  in  the  last  named  year. 

The  custom-house  returns  show  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount 
of  duties  received : —  • 

Id  I860  they  were $2,626,966 

And  in  1861  they  were 2.724,718 

Showing  an  increase  o£ $97,762 

Manffactusss.  The  facility  with  which  forei^  manufactured  goods 
can  be  imported  into  Chili  has  wisely  discouraged  the  establishment  of  any 
important  manufactures.  A  large  portion  of  the  population,  however,  wear 
home-made  stufl^  especially  woolen ;  the  importation  of  British  manufac- 
tures is  increasing ;  steamboats  from  England  ply  along  the  coast  of  Chili ; 
iHit  under  the  Spanish  rule  the  coasting  trade  was  discouraged. 

In  1810,  the  population  of  Chili  rose  against  Spain,  they  were  defeated 
^  1814,  at  Rancagua,  by  General  Osorio,  and  obliged  to  submit  to  their 
former  rulers.    In  1817,  San  Martin,  with  an  army  from  Mendoza,  gained 
Ae  battles  of  Chacabuco  (1817)  and  Maypii,  (1818,)  the  result  of  which 
^^  the  independence  of  the  country.     The  constitution  then  adopted  is 
'^U  considered  the  fundamental  law,  and  formed  on  the  principle  of  a  cen- 
jjj^zed  government     The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  director. 
^6  Legislature  is  composed  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 
•^e  Senate  consists  of  twenty  members  at  the  most,  and  every  15,000  in- 
habitants sends  a  member  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

^ESCRIPTTVE   SKETCHES    OP   CHILI  AND   VALPARAISO  I   SANTIAGO   COPPER 

MINES. 

I     Valparjuso  has  increased  in  population,  extent,  and  importance  within  the 
^^  twenty  years,  and  has  become  the  great  sea-port  of  Chili  and  the  west- 
^^  coast     Its  harbor  is  inferior  to  others  on  the  coast,  yet  it  is  the  nearest 
^^d  most  convenient  port  to  Santiago,  the  capital.* 
Captain  Wilkes  says : — 


^ 


*  Gftptoin  Wilkes  obterrei :— **  The  nortbera  are  greaUy  dreaded,  alUioogh  I  think  without  maeh 
One  of  them,  and  the  laat  of  anT  foree,  I  had  myeelf  expertenced  in  June,  189S,  (whilst  in 
^OBmaad  of  a  merchant  reiael.)  In  it  eighteen  tail  of  veasela  were  lost  Bat  since  that  time  tcs- 
%ri8  are  much  better  provided  with  cables  and  anchors,  snd  what  proved  a  disastrous  storm  then 
Vonld  now  scarcelr  oe  ftolt.    1  do  not  deem  the  bav  so  dangerous  as  it  hss  the  name  of  being.    The 

Cift  difficulty  of  the  port  is  its  cooflned  space,  and  in  the  event  of  a  gale,  the  sea  that  sets  in  Is  so 
▼7,  that  vessels  are  liable  to  come  in  contact  wi)h  each  other,  and  to  be  more  or  less  ii^ured. 
Yhm  port  Is  too  limited  in  extent  to  accommodate  the  trade  that  is  canied  on  in  It.  Yvlous  schemes 
awl  unprovements  are  talked  of,  but  none  that  are  feasible.  The  depth  of  water  opposes  an  almost 
iBWipai  able  obstacle  to  its  improvement  by  piers.  The  enterprise  of  the  government,  and  of  the 
laiwMtantB  of  Valparaiso,  is,  I  am  well  satisfied,  equal  to  any  undertaking  that  is  practicable. 

'^From  the  best  accounts,  1  am  satisfied  that  the  harbor  is  filling  up,  from  the  wssh  of  the  hills. 
AlttMmgh  this  may  seem  but  a  small  amount  of  deposition,  yet,  after  a  lapse  of  sixteen  years,  the 
cteofe  waa  quite  perceptible  to  me,  and  the  oldest  residents  confirmed  the  fact  The  anchorage  of 
tbB  Teasels  has  chansed,  and  what  before  was  thought  an  extremely  dangerous  situation,  is  now  con- 
iMand  the  beat  In  the  event  of  bad  weather.  The  sea  Is  to  be  feared  rather  than  the  wind,  for  the 
latter  aeldom  blowa  home,  because  the  land  Immediately  behind  the  dty  rises  in  abrupt  hills,  to  the 
Idghi  of  ftom  800  to  1,500  and  2,000  feeU** 
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^  I  have  had  some  opportanity  of  knowing  Valparaiso^  and  contrasting  iti 
present  state  with  that  of  1821  and  1822.  It  was  then  a  mere  village,  coidp 
posed,  with  but  few  exceptions,  of  straggling  ranches.  It  has  now  the  appe•^ 
ance  of  a  thickly-settled  town,  with  a  population  of  30,000,  five  times  the  nnm* 
ber  it  had  then.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  known  b?  ib« 
name  of  the  Port,  and  is  the  old  town ;  the  other  by  that  of  the  Almendral,  oc- 
cupying a  level  plain  to  the  east  Its  location  is  by  no  means  saeh  as  to  show 
it  to  advantage.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  costom-hoase,  two  chnreheii 
and  the  houses  oceupyinc^  the  main  street  Most  of  the  buildings  are  of  one 
story,  and  are  built  uf  adobes  or  sun-dried  brick.  The  walla  of  the  baildingi 
are  from  four  to  six  feet  thick.  The  reason  of  this  mode  of  building  is  the  fh»> 
quent  occurrence  of  earthquakes.  The  streets  are  well  paved.  The  plaza  hii 
not  much  to  recommend  it  The  government-house  is  an  inferior  ouUding. 
Great  improvements  are  now  making,  and  many  buildings  on  the  eve  of  em* 
tion. 

^  They  are  about  bringing  water  from  one  of  the  neigfaboriog  springs  on  the 
hill,  which,  if  the  supply  is  sufficient,  will  give  the  town  many  comforts.  On 
the  hills  are  many  neat  and  comfortable  dwellings,  surrounded  by  flower-gir- 
dens.  These  are  chiefly  occupied  by  the  families  of  American  and  EDgjiah 
merchants.  This  is  the  most  pleasant  part  of  the  town,  and  enjoys  a  beautifal 
view  of  the  harbor.  The  ascent  to  it  is  made  quite  easy  by  a  well-constructed 
road  through  a  ravine.  The  hight  is  210  feet  above  the  sea.  The  east  end  of 
the  Almendral  is  also  occupied  by  the  wealthy  citizens.  The  lower  classes  life 
in  the  ravines.  Many  of  tlieir  habitations  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  them 
dry  during  the  rainy  season.  They  are  built  of  reeds,  plastered  with  mud,  ud 
thatched  with  straw.    They  seldom  contain  more  than  one  apartment 

**The  well-known  hills  to  the  south  of  the  port,  called  the  ^Jiidn  and  Fore 
Top,'  are  the  principal  localities  of  the  grog-shops  and  their  customers.  These 
two  hills,  and  the  gorge  (quebrtzda)  between  them,  seem  to  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  worthless  population  of  both  sexes.  The  females,  rera&rkable 
for  their  black  eyes  and  red  *  bayettas,'  are  an  annoyance  to  the  authorities,  the 
trade,  and  the  commanders  of  vessels,  and  equally  so  to  the  poor  suion,  whs 
seldom  leave  this  port  without  empty  pockets  and  injured  health. 

"  It  was  difficult  to  realize  the  improvement  and  change  that  had  taken  plan 
in  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  advancement  in  civil  order  and  civilizatioiw 
On  my  former  visit,  there  was  no  sort  of  order,  regulation,  or  good  ffovemmeot. 
Robbery,  murder,  and  vices  of  all  kinds,  were  openly  committed.  The  exercise 
of  arbitrary  military  power  alone  existed^  Not  only  with  the  natives,  but 
among  foreigners,  gambling  and  knavery  of  the  lowest  order,  and  all  the  demor- 
alizing effects  that  accompany  them,  prevailed. 

**  I  myself  saw,  on  my  former  visit,  several  dead  bodies  exposed  in  tbe  pnblk 
squares,  victims  of  the  cuchillo.  This  was  the  result  of  a  night's  debauch,  aad 
the  fracas  attendant  upon  it  No  other  punishment  awaited  the  culprits  thantlM 
remorse  of  their  own  conscience. 

**  Now,  Valparaiso,  and  indeed  all  Chili  shows  a  great  change  for  the  better; 
order  reigns  throughout;  crime  is  rarely  heard  of,  and  never  goes  unpunished; 
good  order  and  decorum  prevail  outwardly  everywhere ;  that  engine  of  eeod 
government,  an  active  and  efficient  police,  has  been  establisiied.  It  is  sdunir* 
ably  regulated,  and  brought  fully  into  action,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  life 
ana  property,  but  in  adding  to  the  comforts  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Chilians,  when  compared  with  other  South  Americana,  Io?8  their 
country,  and  are  fond  of  their  homes.  The  people  are  attached  to  agri* 
culture,  and  the  lower  orders  are  better  disposed  towards  foreigners  than  in 
the  other  Spanish  republics.  Schools  and  colleges  have  been  establisbed, 
and  a  desire  to  extend  the  benefits  of  education  throughout  the  populatioi 
is  evinced. 

The  shops  are  well  filled  with  articles  of  English,  American,  and  French 
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miaobcUue.  The  markets  are  abundantly  supplied.  There  are  no  roar- 
kairgardens  in  the  vicinitj  of  Valparaiso,  and  most  of  the  vegetables  are 
Vroofht  from  the  vallej  of  Quillota,  in  panniers,  on  the  backs  of  mules  ; 

Cor  clover  is  brought  to  market  on  horseback,  which  almost  covers  both 
and  rider. 

SiimAGo.  The  elevation  of  Santiago  above  the  sea  is  1,591  feet,  and 
itttidi  OQ  the  third  step  or  plain  from  the  coast.  Its  entrance  is  through 
maim  between  bigb  adobe  walls. 

Hie  Cordilleras  nave  at  all  times  an  imposing  aspect  when  seen  from  the 
nfljgfaborhood  of  Santiago,  and  their  irregular  outline  is  constantly  varying 
nsder  the  effects  of  light  and  shade.  Santiago  is  surrounded  by  orchards, 
gvdeoa,  farms,  and  graang-grounds.  The  city  being  inclosed  by  high 
adobe  walls,  gives  it  a  gloomy  appearance  until  entered,  when  the  streets 
bve  a  fresh  and  clean  look — ^it  is  laid  out  in  squares.  The  streets  are  paved, 
aad  have  side-walks.  The  clean  appearance  is  owing  to  a  law  obliging  the 
iobabitaots  to  whitewash  their  houses  and  walls  once  a  year,  and  to  the 
white  contrasting  with  the  red-tiled  roofs.  The  houses  are  mostly  one-story 
Msh,  built  round  a  court  or  square,  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  wide,  round 
which  the  rooms  are  situated.  The  roof  projects  to  form  a  kind  of  piazza 
or  oovered  way.  The  gateway  is  usually  large,  and  the  rooms  on  each  side 
of  it  are  not  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  building,  but  rented  as  shops. 
Opposite  to  the  gateway  is  the  center  window,  guarded  by  a  light  and  orna- 
inental  iron  frame,  painted  green  or  richly  gilt.  The  court  is  usually  paved 
with  small  pebbles  firom  the  bed  of  the  Maypocho,  arranged  fancifully ;  in 
10^  cases,  the  courts  are  laid  out  in  flower-plats,  with  roses  and  geraniums. 

The  River  Maypocho  runs  through  one  portion  of  Santiago,  and  supplies 
^  with  water.  In  the  center  of  the  city  is  the  great  plaza,  where  the  pub- 
^  baildings  are  situated.  These  are  built  of  a  coarse  kind  of  porphyry 
^  the  mountains :  the  cathedral  and  palace  each  occupy  one  side ;  in  the 
^ter  is  a  fountain,  with  several  small  statues  of  Italian  marble.  All  the 
^*Aiic  bnildings  are  much  out  of  repair,  having  been  damaged  by  earth- 

Hie  cathedral  is  a  large  edifice — its  altar  is  decked  with  gold  and  silver. 
1^^  are  within  it  paintings  and  hanging.%  among  which  is  a  large  number 
,  trophies,  taken  in  the  wars.  The  niches  are  filled  with  wax  figures  of 
^ta,  and  there  are  also  "  the  remains  of  two  martyrs  of  the  churchy  in  a 
Urably  good  state  of  preservation,^^ 

llbe  paJaoe,  originally  built  for  the  viceroy,  is  now  appropriated  to  the  ac- 
Qunodation  of  the  president  and  the  public  officers.  On  the  side  opposite 
Ike  palace  is  a  colonnade,  not  yet  finished,  intended  to  occupy  one  whole 
l«  of  the  plaza.  Under  its  portico  are  fancy  and  dry  goods  shops,  and  be- 
sen  the  columns  various  trades,  or  lace  and  fringe  makers'  work.  In  the 
sning  it  is  re^rted  to  by  females,  with  large  flat  baskets,  vending  shoes, 
it^  and  fancy  articles ;  others  are  cooking  cakes,  and  the  whole  portico  is 
bted  up,  and  much  resorted  to. 

The  mint  occupies  a  square  \  it  has  never  been  completed,  and  has  suffer- 
firom  earthquakes.    The  operation  of  coining  is  in  the  rudest  form.    Both 
liiig  and  cutting  are  done  by  mule  power. 
The  public  library  contains  several  thousand  volume<i,  which  formerly  be- 

Ed  to  the  Jesuits,  and  many  furious  manuscripts  relating  to  the  Indians. 
e  markets  are  well  supplied ;  there  is  one  near  the  banks  of  the  May- 
dio  which  covers  an  area  of  four  or  five  acres,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  low 
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building  with  a  tile  roof,  supported  by  columns,  under  which  meat! 
kinds  are  sold.  In  the  center  are  sold  vegetables,  fruits,  flowere,  { 
and  small  wares ;  the  market-women  are  seated  under  awnings,  screei 
large  umbrellas,  to  keep  off  the  sun.    The  market  is  clean. 

The  average  price  of  a  horse  is  twelve  dollars,  but  some  that  a 
broken  are  valued  high. 

The  climate  of  Chili  is  justly  celebrated,  that  of  Santiago  is  deif 
the  temperature  is  usuallv  between  60°  and  75°.  The  country  roam 
tremely  arid,  and  were  it  not  for  its  mountain  streams,  which  afii 
means  of  irrigation,  all  Chili  would  be  a  barren  waste  for  two-thirds 
year.  Kain  falls  only  during  the  winter  months,  (June  to  Septembc 
afler  they  have  occurred  the  whole  country  is  decked  with  flowers;  ^ 
often  last  several  days,  are  excessively  heavy,  and  during  their  conti 
the  rivers  become  impassable  torrents.  At  Santiago  the  climate  is  dr 
colder,  but  snow  rarely  falls ;  on  the  ascent  of  the  Cordilleras,  the 
increases  with  the  cold ;  the  snow  was  found  much  in  the  same  stab 
Terra  del  Fuego,  lying  in  patches  about  the  summits.  Even  the  hig 
of  Tupongati  was  bare  in  places,  and  to  judge  from  appearances,  it 
rains  in  the  highest  regions  of  the  Cordilleras,  to  which  cause  may 
puted  the  absence  of  glaciera. 


«^^^^^^^^^^M^^«^»^«^^^N^^^^««^f^^^^«^i^*" 
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MUMBBR  XXXIIl. 

THE  CITY  OF  NEW  TORBL— Part  IH 

In  the  statement  following,  is  given  the  approximate  measuremeBfti 
of  the  several  wards  of  the  city,  deducting  public  and  other  v 
grounds,  below  Fourteenth-street,  which  may  be  considered  the  1 
dense  population — the  number  of  square  feet  per  head  to  the  inha 
upon  the  census  numbers  of  1850 — the  side  of  the  square  of  the  sal 
— and  the  rate  of  population  to  the  square  mile  in  each  ward,  and 
c^^7>  aggregately  :— 

Sq.  rbet  side  of  Pop.  to ,  _                     _             ■*!•*"*  ^^ 

Warda.           Are*.         per  aqoare.  tqnare 

sq.  feet      head.  Feet  mile. 

I.   6,800,000  844  18^  81,042 

n.   2,900,000  486  21  68,941 

ni.   8,700,000  867  19  78,090 

IV.   8,260,000  140  llf  199,181 

y.   6,060,000  266  16^  104,806 

VI.  8,600,000  141  llf  197,719 

VII.  8,900,000  272  16^  102,681 
VIII.   7,800,000  226  16  128,904 

IX.  12,700,000  812   17  8-6  89,864 

The  density  of  the  lower  wards  is  really  much  greater  than  here  f 
as  a  large  part  of  their  area  is  occupied  by  stores,  warehouses,  te 
in  the  First  Ward,  it  is  probable  that  the  dwelling  houses  do  not  occof 
one-half  of  the  ward,  including  all  the  upper  parts  of  store-buildinj 
as  such. 


Wards.  Area.  per    aoMM 

sq.  feet  head.    Featt 

X.  4,800,000  206  14 

XI.  8,676,000  196  14 

XIII.  8,460,000  122  11 

XIV.  4,660,000  184  IS 
XV.  10,860,000  426  21 J 

XVII.  12,860,000  298  17 


Total.  100,226,000    249     1544 
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wly  the  whole  bodj  of  the  population  in  this  ward,  is,  in  fact,  corn- 
ed within  about  one-third  of  its  area,  and  it  would  be  nearer  the  actual 
to  state  the  square  feet  per  head,  within  the  districts  occupied  by  dwel- 
\  at  100,  the  side  of  the  square  being  10  feet,  and  the  population,  per 
je  mile,  275,000. 

he  following  is  a  similar  statement  for  the  city  of  Boston,  embracing  all 
.part  of  the  city  within  the  peninsula,  or  all  the  portion  north  of  Beach 
Doylestone  streets,  and  comprised  within  the  first  nine  wards,  excluding 
idands  attached  to  Ward  IV. : — 

Area.       Square  feet  Popalatlon,  Popnlation  to 

Warda.  Sqoare  feet  per  head  1850.  iquare  mile. 

1 2,462,600  289  10,280         111,640 

n 2,111,760  280  9,167  121,210 

m 8,267,000  298  10,972          98,662 

IV 4.861,260  683  6,871          62,806 

V 1.989,260  20d  10,002  189,892 

VI 2,726,000  804  8,967          91,706 

VII 2,688,760  481  6,002          64,688 

Vra 2.111,760  208  10,166  134,030 

IX 2,688,760  246  10,606  118,789 

22,696,000        279        81,488  99,928 

Hie  measurement  of  the  ward  we  have  calculated  from  an  accurate  map 
the  city,  and  although  the  result  can  be  only  an  approximation,  yet  it  is 
iQently  precise  for  the  purpose^  as  the  aggregate  obtained  varies  very 
[htly  from  the  estimated  area  of  this  portion  of  the  city,  given  by  Dr. 
ittock.  We  may  add,  also,  that  the  same  circumstances  exist  in  several 
these  wards,  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  First  and  Second,  and  other  lower 
:ds  in  New  York,  a  great  part  of  them  being  occupied  by  stores  and 
"ehouses,  and  the  population  being  thus  crowded  into  much  narrower 
its  than  is  apparent  from  the  table. 

b  comparing  the  two  cities,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  densest  ward  in  Bos- 
(the  Fifth)  has  200  square  feet  to  the  inhabitant,  or  equal  to  189,392 
lUtanti  to  the  square  mile,  while  the  densest  of  New  York  (the  Thir- 
ilh)  has  122  square  feet  to  the  individual,  equal  to  228,511  inhabitants 
he  square  mile.  In  the  whole  area  of  dense  population.  New  York  is 
more  compact  than  Boston;  but  it  is  probable  that  Boston  has  quite 
lense  or  even  denser  localities.  Dr.  Shattuck  mentions  a  section  of  Ward 
L,  of  Boston,  which  in  1845  contained  one  individual  to  every  ««wn 
ire  yardSj  and  an  average  of  thirty-seven  persons  to  a  house.  In  New 
k,  a  portion  of  Ward  L,  and  one  or  two  other  small  localities,  may 
d  this  rate,  or  if  they  do  not,  will  not  &11  greatly  behind, 
ha  comparison  of  these  two  cities  with  Philadelphia  and  London,  is  as 


Area.  8q.  feet    Population  to 

Cities.                                              Bq.mi*8.  Acres,  to  person,    square  mile. 

Er«w  York,  1860 8    881  249        111,961 

BQstOD,1860 521  279          99,928 

PhOadelphia,  1860 2     122^  608          66,405 

Loodoo,  1700,  within  the  walls 870  115        242,421 

*•        1700,  withoat  the  walls 280  145         192,265 

«        1700,  within  and  without 600  128        227,654 

**        1841,  within  the  waUs 870  295          94,608 

»        1841,  withoat  the  walls 280  188        202,018 

"       1841,  within  and  without 600  207        184,678 

f  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  American  cities  have  less  than  one-half 
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the  compactness  of  the  andent  city  of  London,  (the  citj  proper,)  and  ire 
still  mucn  below  her  density,  greatly  as  it  has  decreased  since  the  fint  pe- 
riod named,  by  the  absorption  of  the  territory  within  the  city  for  bnsioeB 
purposes. 

The  statement  next  given  presents  a  view  of  New  York,  in  its  whole  am, 
compared  with  a  similar  view  of  Boston,  the  city  and  county  of  Philadel- 
phia, London,  with  its  proper  suburbs,  other  European  cities,  ^bc,  Si- 
cilies, Bcc 

New  York.  1860 

Boston,  1850 

Philadelphia,  1850 

London,  1851    

Dublin  City,  1861 

Ck>rk  City,  1861 

Waterford  City,  1861 

Oalway  Town,  1851 

liiddleMz  County,  Eng.,  1851 

Lancashire  County^  Eog. 

L-ebind,1851 

liassachusetta,  1860. 

Middle  States,  1850 


Araa. 

Pv^tp 

PopulstiOB. 

flq.BlIV.AflnL 

•q.afl^ 

615,545 

22     ... 

njm 

188,788 

8    420 

87,701 

408,816 

120    ... 

S,40t 

2,868,141 

98     ... 

24,114 

282,726 

6    600 

40^211 

80,720 

4    128 

17.019 

28,816 

1       29 

20,71f 

17,275 

...     628 

17.W 

1,576,636 

297     ... 

S,M9 

1,667,064 

1,806     . . . 

9it 

6,515,794 

82,518     . . . 

J17 

994,499 

7,800     . . . 

126 

2,467,916 

111,796     ... 

» 

PROPORTION    OF   HOUSES  TO   INHABITANTS. 

The  number  of  dwelling-houses  in  Nev  York,  with  the  average  nmnlMr 
of  occupants  to  each,  haa  been  at  dififorent  periods  as  follows : — 

Year. 

1656 

1756 

1850 


DweUiiigt. 

AT.oeeapM 

120 

81-8 

2,000 

5  1-6 

87,780 

18  2-8 

The  number  of  houses  in  each  ward,  in  1860,  and  the  average  of  £imiIieB 
and  persons  to  a  house  were : — 


Wards. 

1.... 

2.... 
8..., 

4 

5... 
6.... 
7.... 
8.... 
9 


Families  to 
Hoasei.    a  hooae. 


996  24-5 

481  2 

704  16-7 

1,228  8  1-2 

....  1,957  2 1-8 

1.408  81-8 

2,271  21-2 

2,748  2  2  5 

8,546  2 

10 1,998  21-2 

11 2.891  828 


Heads  to 
a  house. 
19  7-8 
15  8-7 
14  5-7 
19 
118-5 

17  4-7 
14  2-5 
12  8-5 
114-5 
117-10 

18  8-10 


'wards. 
12..., 
18..., 
14.... 

16 

16 

17.... 

18 

19.... 


TotaL. 


Bonaei. 

a  hoaao- 

ahBMu 

1,062 

127 

10 

1,787 

8S-11 

1646 

1,691 

27-8 

If 

2^45 

16  11 

10 

4,002 

2  8-6 

ItU 

2,886 

8 

IS  41 

2.689 

2 

11 M 

1,772 

11-2 

101-i 

21-2        ltS4 


In  Boston  there  were,  in  1742,  1,719  houses,  with  a  popnlition  of 
16,382,  or  9^  individuals  to  a  house;  in  1810,  there  were  8^  persons  to  i 
house ;  in  1830,  9  to  a  house ;  in  1850,  the  statement  for  thatcil;^,  and  its 
several  wards,  is  as  follows : — 


Wards. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 


Houses. 
1,080 
666 
1.081 
2.875 
1.228 
1,087 
647 


Families  to  Heads  per 


a  house. 
2.01 
2.84 
2.01 
1.27 
1.52 
1.27 
1.24 


house. 
9.51 
13.76 
10.14 
6.49 
8.22 
8.64 
9.27 


Wards. 

8.... 

9 

10 

11  ... 
12.... 


FkmOlaato 


480 

986 

1,668 

2,826 

1,701 


TotaL...       16,194       1.70 


21.11 

10.17 

9.4S 

8.81 

7.8S 

rio 


New  Tork, 


41i 


OF  OOOUFAinB  PIE  HOUBI  IN  aiVXaAL  OTHSA  Oimt,  iTATBS,  AMD  OOUNTEIXi. 


No.toa 

Plaee.  boose. 

UUelphia,  1799.  (city  proper.)  «  1-3 

*           1850,        "  71-2 

biriestoQ,  S.  0^  1848 6  1-8 

inoDah,  Qtto^  1848 7 

tanchosetta,  (ez't  Bostoo,)  '40  7  1-8 

tanjlTBiiia,  1816 8 


Plaee. 

LondoD,  1861 , 

Liverpool,  1 841 

Edinbarg,  1841 

Mftocbester,  Eng.,  1841 

England,  1861 

Sootland,  1851 

Ireland,  1851.. 


No.  to  a 

bODM. 

2  2-8 
7 
8 

6  2-8 
6  1-2 
72  8 
61-6 


r«w  York  State,  1816 9 

Hie  excess  of  ocenpants  to  each  house  in  the  case  of  New  York  citj,  is, 
owever  it  may  be  in  certain  localities,  less  the  .effect  of  overcrowding  the 
ttements  than  would  be  inferred  from  the  statement.  The  houses  in  X^ew 
'ofk  are  kigherj  generally,  than  in  perhaps  any  other  city,  and  while  with 
Arence  to  territorial  area,  or  availability  of  ground-room  to  the  population, 
M  &ct  is  just  what  the  figures  indicate ;  yet  by  elevating  a  large  portion 
irough  successive  stages  to  a  very  considerable  altitude,  in  the  upper  strata, 
i|iKmgh  new  evils  arise,  a  great  many  of  the  worst  ones,  that  would  other- 
in  result,  are  avoided. 


PROGRESS    OF   BUILDINGS. 


f 


The 


rhe  subjoined  figures  show  the  number  of  buildings  erected  in  the  city 
New  York,  of  fdl  descriptions,  in  each  year,  from  1834  to  1850  : — 


818 
tt9 


BoUdlngB. 
..  877 
. .  1,269 
. .  1,826 
840 
781 
. .     1,888 


Team 

1840.. 

1841.. 

1842.. 

1848.. 


BaildinsB. 
860 
•71 
912 

..     1.278 


1844 1,210 

1845 1,980 


BaikUnga. 

1848 1,910 

1847 1,846 

1848 1,191 

1849 1,495 

1860 1,912 


MATERIAL   OF   THE   POPULATION. 

As  has  been  often  remarked.  New  York  has,  of  all  cities  of  the  Ameri- 
Mi  ContiDent,  the  greatest  diversity  of  population.  Almost  every  nation 
f  the  earth,  and  race  and  sub  division  of  the  general  fisimily,  is  represented 
1  the  motley  assemblage.  According  to  the  census  of  of  1845,  the  lead- 
f  components  of  the  mass  were  of — 


bom  in  the  State  of  New  York . 

**    New  England 

"    other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
**    Mezioo  and  Sooth  America.. . . . , 


M 

M 
M 


194,916 

18,079 

26,572 

608 

287,076 

96,681 

24.416 

8,710 

8,277 

Persons  born  in  Europe. 127,984 

Of  the  foreign  population,  60,946,  or  about  one-half,  were  unnaturalized, 
ne  were  of  colored  people,  in  1850,  18,724  ;  an  increase  of  only  811,  or 
percent  from  1845 ;  and  a  decrease  of  2,034,  or  13  per  cent  from  1840. 

FOBBION   IMMIGRATION. 

rha  following  table  shows  the  number  of  passengers  at  New  York,  from 
■gii  ports,  betwen  the  yean  1840  and  1851 : — 


Persons  bom  on  this  continent 

horn  in  Great  Britain  and  dependencies. 

Germany 

France 

other  parts  of  Europe 


416 


Cammereial  Cities  and  Tcmmt  of  the  Uhiled  Statu: 


1840. 60,712 

1841 66,885 

1842. 74,014 

1848 46,961 


1844. 60,697 

1846 81,291 

1846 108.264 

1847 147,170 


1848. 
1849. 
1860. 
1861. 


V 
t 
2 
f 


The  countries  which  furnished  this  emigration  were : — 


18§0. 

Ireland 117,088 

Germany 46.637 

England 28,166 


Scotland 

Wales 

France..... 

Spain 

Switzerland 
Holland.... 
Norway.... 
Sweden.... 
Denmark .. . 

Italy 

Portugal.. . . 
Belgium  . . . 


6.776 
1.687 
8,467 

270 
2,881 
1,188 
8,166 
1.200 
1,091 

488 
86 

244 


18§i. 

168,266 

69,888 

26,668 

7.802 

2.189 

6,064 

278 

4,449 

1,798 

2.112 

769 

229 

618 

26 

476 


West  Indies  . . . 
Nova  Scotia.. . . 

Sardinia 

South  America , 

Canada  

China 

Sicily 

Mexico 

Russia 

East  Indies .. . . 

Turkey 

Greece... 

Poland 


18M. 

665 

181 

182 

122 

82 

87 

52 

68 

48 

55 

80 

81 

208 


Total  aliens....     212.996     t 


MORTALITT — DURATION    OF   UFB. 


The  number  of  deaths  and  the  ratio  to  population  in  every  fifth  yev, 
1805,  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Yesr. 

1806. 

1810. 

1815. 

1820. 

1826. 


Deaths. 

Ratio. 

Tmdt. 

2,297 

1  to  32. 98 

1880 

2,078 

**    46.49 

1836 

2,406 

"    41.83 

1840 

8,826 

"     37.19 

1846 

4.774 

"     84.78 

1850 

Dastka.         \ 

5,198  1  to 

6,608  " 

7,868  • 

9.886  " 


I860.. 16,978 


In  1851,  the  number  of  deaths  was  22,024,  equivalent  to  about  1 
of  the  population,  allowing  30,000  for  the  increase  of  the  populatioi 
the  census  of  the  previous  year.  This  very  large  rate  of  mortality  ii 
Inb  taken  as  an  absolute  indication  of  the  health  of  the  city ;  for  aU 
there  has  been  a  rapidiv  progressive  increase  of  .deaths  for  a  few  yeaa 
it  will  be  seen  on  refernng  to  a  longer  period  that  there  has  been  no  I 
progression  upward  of  the  rate  of  mortality  in  correspondence  wH 
growth  of  the  city  ;  and  that  the  recent  fatality  is  owing  mainly  to  < 
which,  however  effective  in  themselves,  and  however  much  strengtha 
late,  admit  of  remedy,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will,  by  the  adoption  of 
ter  sanitary  system  than  has  hitherto  prevailed,  be  speedily  obviated, 
ratio  of  deaths  in  1 850  was  but  little  m  advance  of  that  which  piefli 
far  back  as  the  years  1805  and  1825. 

The  rates  of  deaths  in  several  other  cities  and  States  were  at  d 
periods  as  follows : — 


Boston,  1846 

1860 

Lowell,184^ 

1860 

Fall  River,  Mase.,  1 860 
Providence,  R.  I.,  1846. 

1860. 

Cincinnati,  1840 

Baltimore,  1846-48.. . . 

Chicago,  1849 

1860 

Louisville,  1840-48.. . . 


Iin49 
**  38 
"  69 
«  66 
•*  66 
87 
47 
86 
20i 
16 
42 
17i 


« 


M 


Washington,  D.  C,  1850.. . 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  1886.. 
Mandiester,  Eng.,  1842.. . . 

Surrey,  Eng.,  1841 

Liverpool,  1841.. 

London,  1841 

England,  1841 

Wisconsin,  1850 , 

Vermont,  1850 

Massachusetts,  1860 

Utah,  1860 

Looiaiaoa,  1850 


1831-40 19.46 

1845-50 20.18 

1850 20.67 

1811-20 27.76 

1821-30 25.88 


The  avera^o  duration  of  lifu  in  iTew  York,  compared  with  that  of  serenl 
mr  citiee,  is  as  follows : — 

Yean.  I  Yean 

York.  18Il-2a 28.15   Pluladelphitt,  1821-80 25. 58 

182L-30 24.86  1881-40 22.84 

1846 21.86 

Chadeiton,  1822-30 80.69 

1881-40 81.06 

1841-48 80.89 

Ifanacliusetta,  1843^8 62 .  18 

1831-40 22.72;  London,  1841 27.00 

1841-45 21.48,  Liverpool,  1841 20.00 

».        1860 21.06  EngUad,  1841 28.46 

KhdelplkU,  1811-20 26.25*  Irciaad,  1841 26.00 

The  causes,  whidi  trader  equal  eireumstances  of  climale,  locafitj,  itc^ 
«liki  be  exf;eeted  to  give  new  York  a  larger  mortalitj  and  a  lower  period 
ef 'Mb  are  so  evident  that  wo  need  not  here  particularize  them.  In  the 
vittlt^  as  abore  given,  the  position  of  New  York  is,  all  things  fairlj  eon- 
•d*^,  qaito  as  advantageous  as  Uie  average  of  tho  places  pat  in  com- 
yvinh. 

TAUrERIBM. 

The  Alms-House  Department  of  New  York  supports  about  6,000  pau- 
fm,  and  furnishes  aid,  yearly,  to  about  35,000  to  40,000  others,  at  an  ei- 
fBBse  annually  of  about  1400,000. 

ORIMK. 

IHiring  the  year  1851,  there  were  received  at  the  Citj  Prison  16,63fi 
fonoQR,  making,  with  221  remaining  January  1,  16,748.  Of  these,  ^ere 
?«re  12,955  discharged,  3,390  sent  to  the  Penitentiary,  and  192  to  the 
ftito  Prison,  and  3  were  executed.  In  the  Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer, 
Aseral  and  Special  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  tliere  were  2,494  convictions ; 
^  which,  8  were  of  murder ;  8  of  manslaughter ;  assault  with  intent  to 
Ul,  8;  assault  and  battery,  708  ;  riot,  6  ;  forgery,  17  ;  burglary,  47  ;  keen- 
ly dicorderly  houses,  15;  bigamy,  1 ;  incest,  1 ;  grand  larceny,  105;  petit 
■|ttBy,  1,530.  In  1836,  the  whole  number  of  convictions  was  864,  or 
fWl  for  every  315  inhabitants;  in  1851,  estimating  the  population  at 
M,000,  the  convictions  were  1  to  225  inhabitants.  In  Boston  the  oonric- 
^  were,  in  1835,  290,  or  1  in  each  271  of  tho  population;  in  1840, 
^1,  or  1  in  every  358  ;  in  1845,  436,  or  one  in  262  of  the  population, 
^  eonvicted  in  the  courts  of  crime.  In  London,  about  1888,  the  annual 
^OBrictions  were  3,300,  or  about  1  in  415  of  the  population. 

EDUCATION. 

*  The  amount  appropriated  for  schooU  in  this  city,  for  the  last  year,  was 
IM1,773  59.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  ia  the  Khods  for  the  year 
Ming  February  5,  1851,  was  107,363  ;  average  attendance,  40,055.  The 
bomber  of  public  fichools,  was  114;  ward  schools,  72;  corporate  schools, 
21 — total,  207.    The  average  cost  per  scholar  was  about  t6  87, 

The  number  of  adult  people  unable  to  read  and  write  was,  by  the  census 
if  1850,  as  follows: — 
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41t  Commercial  Cities  and  Tomte  of  (he  United  SkUm : 


Wvd.  Wftid. 

1 989  or  1  is  ererj  21         12 61  or  1  In  6T«rT  III 

t 296  «  •*            22  1-2 

S 828  «  **            82 

4 1,906  "  •*           12  1-5 

5 568  «  "           41 

6 8,87«  "  «•             7  1-8 

1 1,807  «  "           26 

8 1,122  "  "           81 

9 690  "  «           69 

H) 162  **  ••  1681-3 

U 481  -  «           91 


18 806    "      -  8f 

u 1,376  «     «       nu 

15 744    «      «  80M 

16 1,094    "      ■  48M 

17 711     «      ■  flllS 

18 1,127   «    ■       se 

19 1,748    «      "  lOM 

Whole  city.      18,807    "      «  MM 

TLe  12th  Ward,  it  will  be  seen,  is  tbo  best  off  in  respect  to  eiiucHtioB, 
and  the  6tli  is  in  the  worst  state.  Of  t)ie  total  number  in  tho  dtv  iiniyp 
to  read  and  write,  10,449  are  of  foreign  birth,  and  2,858  only  are  nntivH. 
Of  the  latter,  1,007  are  nej^roes.  Of  tlie  whole  nuinl»er  of  white  adilti 
-unable  to  read  and  write,  4,809  are  males,  and  12,271  femak-a. 

In  Ikwton,  tlie  average  expenditure  for  public  schools  is  near  $8  pr  hoi 
for  all  the  cliildren  of  4  to  10  years  of  a^«s  and  about  $12  fureadi  nihdm. 
In  the  State  of  Maasadiusetts,  the  expenditure  \>er  head  for  each  child,  a» 
nually,  is  about  63.  The  expenses  of  tho  public  schools  of  PhiladMpUi) 
£>r  the  last  year,  are  estimated  at  $435,038,  or  about  $5  per  head  for. ihl 
children  of  5  to  15  years. 

CHURCHES. 

Protestant  fipisoo|Md 46  ,  Dutch  Reformed 11 

Methodist 30  !  Lutheran j 

African 4    Roman  CatlioHc fl 

PresbvtcriaD 86   JewiAh  Syoagu^pieB. 19 

Associate  Presbyterian 4  ;  Xew  Jerusulein 8 

Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian..          2   Primitive  Christians 4 

Beformed  Presbyterian 4  ■  UDiversallst. i 

Baptist 81  j  Friends ) 

Congregational 10  :  Miscellaneous I 

Wcsleyan  Methodist ]  I  -^ 

Methodist  Protestant 2          Toul it 

Unitarian 2 

This  table  ^ves  about  one  church  for  every  2,100  of  the  population.  & 
1836,  the  number  of  churches  was  150,  or  1  to  about  1,850  of  the  inhm 
tanlB.  The  avera^i^e  number  which  can  bo  accommodated  in  these  ohurabi 
is  probably  about  800,  or  about  200,000  altogether.  Keligioua  provi»op} 
therefore  made  for  less  than  half  of  the  |K>puIation. 

In  Philadelphia  there  are  within  tho  city  proper  84  churches,  with  8.1,171 
seats,  the  popuUition  being,  in  1850,  121,417;  and  in  the  city,  and  i| 


a  population  of  114,366,  providing  for  about  74  out  each  100.  Baltimoi 
in  1850,  contained  106  cliu robes,  or  1  for  1,783  inhabilantB.  Lowe^i 
1845,  had  83  churches,  or  one  to  874  inhabitants.  '^ 


FIRB   DEPARTMENT. 


There  are  above  2,000  men  attached  to  the  Fire  Department,  and  tta 
were,  last  year,  34  firc-ehgines,  40  hose- carriages,  8  hook  and  ladder  tmok 
with  40  ladders,  and  58,500  feet  length  of  hose. 
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MILITIA. 


^ 


Hm  city  of  New  York  eomprises  the  First  Dhrision  of  the  New  York  'f^ 

Me  Ifflitia,  in  which  are  enrolled  about  45,000  men.  Wfaiit  ii  ctHed  tbe 
iliiBteef,  natnely,  the  uniformed  militia,  numbera  about  4,000  men. 

CROTON   AQUXDUCT. 

Tte  Croton  Aquednct  is  40)  miles  in  length,  the  greatest  interior  width 
1 7  UnI  5  inches,  and  its  greatest  interior  hi^ht  8  feet  5\  inches,  and  it  is 
hpible  of  discharging  60,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily — the  minimum 
low  being  27,000,000  gallons  daily.  When  first  constmcted,  a  journey 
m  accomplished  through  its  whole  length,  by  several  persona,  on  foot,  and 
Aerwards  it  was  navigated  through  by  four  persons  in  a  boat.  The  cost  of  con- 
lUnction  w&s  $9,000,000.  The  Cochituate  Aqueduct,  of  Boston,  is  only  about 
M)  miles  in  longtli,  and  its  greatest  capacity  of  delivery  is  14,000,000  gallons 
Ulr,  the  average  supply  being  about  10,000,000  gallons.  The  cost  was 
15,000,000. 

POLICE. 

Ike  police  department  of  New  York  comprises  about  900  men,  and  its 
nul  eipenae  is  about  $600,000. 

MARKETS. 

Hmts  are  fenrteen  principal  markets  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  besides 
^  nmiber  of  licensed  stalls,  green-grocers'  shops,  Ac. 

TUE    PRESS. 

Aere  are  in  New  York  20  daily  papers,  with  «  circulation  of  above 
KM,000,  and  the  yearly  value  of  wliich  must  exceed  half  a  million  of  dol- 
M.  In  Boston,  in  1845,  there  were  15  daily  papers,  with  a  circulation  of 
NM72,  and  a  yearly  value  of  $210,'776.  Tliere  were  350  daily  papers  in 
h  United  States  in  1850,  having  a  circulation  of  750,000,  so  tb«^  New 
^ork  famishes  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  daily  papers  circulated  witliin  the 
•Uon.  In  a  year,  the  circulation  of  the  daily  papers  of  New  York  num- 
^  exclusive  of  extras,  and  all  editions  after  the  first,  about  00,000,000 
'Opics;  while  for  the  empire  of  Great  Britain,  the  nnmber  of  stamps  issued 
ViewBpapers  of  all  kinds,  in  1849,  was  but  72,447,707.  The  total  cir- 
l^rtioii  of  papers  of  all  sorts,  published  in  London,  in  1850,  wm  21,2^9,840, 
^  about  one-third  the  circulation  of  the  daily  papers  of  New  York. 

KXW   YORK   STOCK   AND   EXCHANGE   BOARD. 

The  objects  of  this  association  are,  as  its  name  implies,  the  bu3ring  and 
BiDg  of  slocks,  specie,  dbc,  no  sales  being  made  at  the  board  f>r  a  less 
NMt  than  t500.  The  fee  of  admission  is  $400,  and  the  board  is  gor- 
isd  1)y  a  oonstitution  and  by-laws.  Fictitious  sales  or  contracts  are  its/f- 
ilei  voder  penalty  of  expulsion,  llie  hour  of  meeting  is  at  10^  o'clock, 
M.,  daily,  at  their  hall  in  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  and  ag^n  infonnaJly 
2^  o'ckKk,  P.  M. 

TDV   CHAMBER   OF   COMIfBRCS. 

Was  organized  in  17C8,  for  promoting  the  general  commercial  and 
ngating  interests  of  the  city.  It  received  a  charter  from  George  III., 
1770,  whkk  was  renewed  Mid  modified  in   l^S^.     Ita  meetings  are 
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held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  each  month,  and  the  general  interests  of  Cc 
mercQ,  foreign  and  domestic,  are  the  subjects  of  disoussioii.  It  ha  t 
principal  committees,  one  called  the  "  Committee  of  Arbitratioo,*'  the  olh 
the  '^  Committee  of  Appeal/'  The  business  of  the  fint  is  Ihe  adjoslM 
of  mercjmtile  differences ;  and  the  other  is  to  decide  in  cases  where  i 
appeal  is  made  from  tbe  decision  of  the  "Committer  of  Arbitration 
An  appeal  can  be  made  only  when  the  amount  at  issue  exceeds  IM 
and  if  the  committee  are  unanimous  in  their  decision,  not  unless  k  anon 
to  6500.  Merchants,  or  those  connected  with  Comroercef  are  alov  l 
lowed  membership,  but  a  limited  privilege  of  arbitration  la  exieodel  I 
those  who  are  neither  members  nor  eligible  to  memberahip. 


Art.  III.-TRADE  AND  CUIXEBCE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS  IN  18H-»* 

Ik  the  MerehanW  Magazine  and  Commereial  Review  for  Nofedbe 
1848,  (vol.  xix.,  pp.  503-518,)  in  our  series  of  papers  relating  to  the  '^Chi 
MBRCiAL  Cities  and  Towns  of  tuk  United  States,^'  we  published  acsr 
fully  prepared  sketch  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  history  of  New  0 
leans,  and  from  year  to  year,  since  the  establishment  of  our  Joumd^  i 
have  embodied  in  its  pages  full  statistics  of  the  IVade  and  CoraiBH«ai 
that  city,  as  furnished  to  our  hands  by  the  New  Orleans  Price  CWmnlyOi 
of  the  best-conducted  journals  of  its  cL-iss  in  the  United  States ;  and  in  N 
▼ember,  1851,  (vol.  xxv.,  pp.  545-558,)  we  published  the  annual  rem*  i 
the  Price  Currenty  remarking,  at  the  time,  that  as  these  reports  embrM 
a  oomparatiye  view  of  the  progress  of  trade  and  Commerce,  wbidi  loipHti 
to  them  not  only  a  present,  but  prospective,  and  even  an  historical  Talns^  i 
should  continue  their  republication  from  year  to  year.  The  Price  CwfSfi 
of  our  commercial  dties  are  more  or  less  local  in  their  character,  and  limitsd: 
their  circulation.  Our  Journal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  national  and  even  cosmof 
litan  in  its  objects,  more  convenient  for  preservalion,  and  designed  as  a  atiB 
ard  work  of  reference  in  all  time. 

The  plan  adopted  by  us  in  reference  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  priadf 
eommercial  cities  of  the  Union,  we  have  reason  to  know,  meets  the  appiM 
of  intelligent  merchants  throughout  the  country,  and  is,  as  we  have  Mfc 
remarked,  well  calculated  to  give  completeness  and  impart  to  our  Magan 
that  nationality  of  character  which  it  has  been  our  aim  from  the  start  I 
maintain. 

The  editors  of  the  Price  Current,  in  presenting  their  annual  ttatsan 
congratulate  the  communitv  of  New  Orleans  and  country  upon  a  seMM^ 
unrivaled  prosperity,  and  after  a  few  pertinent  preliminary  obaenratioM,|i 
oeed  to  give  the  following  statement  of  the  Trade  and  Commeroe  of  Hi 
Orleans  for  the  twelve  montlis  ending  August  31,  1852. 

The  value  of  products  received  from  the  interior  since  Ist  September,  ll6 
is  9108,051,708  against  9106,924,083  last  year.     The  value  of  the  exports 
Ameriean  produce  for  the  year  ended  30th  June  last,  according  to  the  ei 


*  For  tall  stoUBtici  of  ttia  Oonmcroe,  fcc^  of  Nov  OrleaiM  lor  iho  jov  18SI-S%  loo  ** 
ciAL  avATirncB,"  l»  the  prMont  nunber  or  ttils  Magaxiae. 
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IMue  PBCOi^A,  was  876^344,569  ftgninst  $81,216,925  lost  year.  Of  thi«t  nmount 
ltt,078,197  was  to  foreign  ports,  and  $28,268,327  coastwLse.  The  value  of  for- 
4|n  Berchnmliae  exported  during  the  same  period  waa  only  $44,780.  These 
Inm exhibit  a  decrease  in  the  total  exports,  as  compared  ^ilh  lost  year,  of 
f&iS73,536.  In  the  exports  to  foreign  countries  the  decrousc  is  $6,312,986,  but 
tiiere  u  an  increase  cosHtwise  of  $1,039,460.  There  has  been  a  material  fulling 
■ff  lathe  operations  of  the  Branch  ]\Iint,  the  totil  deposits  of  gold  and  silver, 
Ibr  the  year  ended  on  the  31st  July,  1S52,  being  $6,103,650  against  $9,107,722 
Wityear.  Of  tlie  gold,  $5,821,695  was  from  C:il it o^nii^  against  $8,152,878 
from  the  same  source  lust  year.  The  coinage  in  the  same  period  has  been 
•75,500  pieces  gold,  value  $6,370,000,  and  1,488,000  pieces  silver,  value 
tUi^aoO.  Total  3,163,500  pieces,  value  $6,600,000.  Last  year  the  total  coin- 
age wan  $10,044,500. 
CoTTOK.    This  article  has  long  bt;en,  and  is  likely  long  to  be,  the  leading  sta- 

tof  our  Commerce;  and  that  its  importance  is  not  waning  is  evinced  by  tbe 
tint  the  receipts  of  the  past  year,  at  our  own  port  alone,  reach  nearly  a  mil- 
■>n->nd-a-half  of  bales ;  or  an  excess  over  any  previous  year  of  nearly  two 
kindred  and  fifty  thousand  bales.  Yet  with  this  large  increase  we  have  tho 
|ltt«ire  of  saying  that  there  probably  has  never  been,  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
•tton  trade,  a  season  more  satisfactory  in  its  gcnenil  course  and  results  tlian  the 

Cjut  closed.  \Vc  propose  to  review,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  leading  fear 
I  of  the  maricet's  progress. 
Tbe  firet  bale  of  the  new  crop  was  received  here  on  the  25th  July,  which  was 
MTCDteen  days  earlier  tlian  the  first  receipt  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  earliest 
■rinlsioee  1844.  The  total  of  new  crop  received  up  to  1  si  September  was 
S,1M  Ules,  against  67  bales  the  year  previous,  and  477  bales  in  1849.  The 
•■riy  Bales  of  the  new  crop  were  at  8  a  8|  cents  for  middling,  and  8^  a  9  cents 
^  good  middling  to  middling  fair,  which  was  a  higher  opening  of  the  market 
^  cook]  have  reasonably  been  anticipated,  as  the  previons  season  had  closed 
*^  dinistrously,  and  the  impression  was  general  that  the  crop  would  be  likely 


JjW a rery  full,  if  not  a  very  large  one.  In  the  carlv  part  of  September, 
■^Higii,  a  still  higher  range  was  attamod,  the  quotations  having  reached  9  a  9^ 
•ttfa  for  middling  to  good  middling.  From  this  pointy  however,  the  market  be- 
9^  to  yield  under  the  pressure  of  increasing  supplies,  but  the  decline  was  very 
gm,  the  market  touching  6f  a  7  cents  for  middling  about  the  middle  of  Oo- 
*^'  For  a  strict  classification  of  middling  this  was  the  lowest  point  of  the 
jyPi  and  the  market  remained  steady  up  to  the  first  week  in  November,  when 
J^'^Mcd  demand,  especially  for  middling  to  good  middling  descriptions,  and 
•Ur  Moipar.iiivo  scarcity,  caused  a  slight  upward  movement  in  prices,  which 
JMinoedTto  maintain  a  remarkable  degree  of  steadiness  up  to  near  the  close  of 
PPiBisoii.  The  followiug  tables,  which  we  have  prepared  from  our  records, 
•tD  illustrate  more  fully  the  movement  in  our  leading  staple. 

4  reference  to  these  tables  will  show  a  steadiness  and  regularity  in  prices  dn- 
ndie  leading  business  months  which  has  no  parallel  in  any  previous  year;  for 
^*iU  be  seen  that  from  October  to  May,  within  which  period  nearlv  the  whole 
!Mmr  supply  was  disposed  of,  the  extreme  fluctuation  for  the  whole  time  was 
^ha^a  cent  per  pound.  The  whole  season  gives  an  average  of  8  cents  per 
Jjtad,  against  1 1  cents  last  year.  The  average  weight  per  bale  we  have  ascer- 
|wd  to  be  438  pounds,  which  would  give  an  aggregate  weight  for  the  portion 
'  the  crop  received  at  this  port  of  626,982,154  pounds. 

^11  tBOWmO  TBE  QUOTATIONS  FOB  LOW  If IDDUNG  TO  GOOD  Iff DDLINO  COTrON  OW  TBI 

nitr  or  vacs  month  wrru  thk  bates  or  rsEioBT  to  liveepool,  and  steblino  bills, 

aiSAMBDATI. 

T^ow  miildllng       Sterling.  Freights, 

to  gvod  middltng.  per  cent  prem.  per  pound. 

Sejiiember 7ia  8i        10   all  fa  .... 

October 7i      H        10      U  7-16     .... 

^JfoTfmber ^..^  ••«,.«       6}.    7|         di      8^  i 


•  t  • 
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December 6| 

January 6^ 

February 7 


Low  middling       llerlltig,  VMgMi, 

to  gooa  mtddllag.  p«r  cod!  pram.         per  potuMl. 


Hait^b 
April. . 
May. . . 
June  . . 
July  . . 
August. 


•7 
8* 


7i 
7i 

8* 

8* 
10 

11 

11 


9 

8i 

8i 

8i 

8* 

8 

9 

H 


10* 
9 

H 

8* 
10 
10* 
lOi 


13-SS 

f 

6-16 

9IA 
9-16 

i 
6-16 

6-16 


7-16 
716 
1S-6S 

f 


611 


f 
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TABLX  SBOWUIO  THE  niGUE8T  AKD  LOWEST  POINT  IN  VACH  MOjmi 

MIDDLIN'Q  C01T0!f. 


rOA  LOW  MIDBUM  M 


September. 
October... 
No?ember . 
December. 
Jannuy  •• 
February  . 


Highest. 
8ia9 
7i    8 
7i    7i 

7i    7i 
H    H 

n   7* 


Lowest 
7*a8i 
6i  7 
6i  7 
6i  7i 
6f  7i 
7      7i 


Rifbert. 

MarcK 7|  8 

AprU 7i  7i 

May 8i  H 

June 8i  9^ 

July 8i  9i 

August si  9| 


7 
61 

8i   « 


3 

I 
9 

H 


TABLE  SHOWIlia  THE  PRODUCT  OF  LOW  MIDDLING  TO  GOOD  HIDOUIfO  OOTTOH,  TAKIHO  Til 
AVERAGE  OF  EACH  ENTIRE  YEAR  FOR  SEVEN  YEARS,  WITH  THE  RXCEinB  AT  HEW  OlUUa^ 
ARD  THE  TOTAL  CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Y4 

1846-6 

1846-7   

1847-8 .. 

1848-9 

1849-60 

1860-1 

1861-2,  (estimated) 


Total  erop. 
Bale*. 

2,100,687 

1,778,661 

2,847.684 

2,728,596 

2,096,706 

2,865,257 

8,000,000 


Receipts  at 

Mew  Orleans. 

Bales. 

1,041.898 
707,824 

1,188,788 

1,100,686 
797.887 
996.036 

1,429,183 


prtoaw 
CwiiMrIk 

10 

H 

H 

11 

11 

8 


The  total  receipts  at  New  Orleans  sincb  1st  September  last,  from  ril  soweflb 
are  1,429,183  bales.  This  amount  includes  34,959  bales  from  Mobile  and  IViv 
ida,  and  from  Texas  by  sen ;  and  this  beinff  deducted,  our  receipts  proper,  1^ 
clnding  21,760  bales  received  direct  from  Montgfomery,  etc.,  are  shown  to  to 
1,394,324  bales,  bein^  an  increase  of  444,004  bales  over  last  year,  and  of  906,411 
bales  over  any  previous  year.  The  total  exports  since  let  Septeabw  flt 
1,435,816  bales,  of  which  772,243  bales  were  shipped  to  Great  BriUhi,  1M,SH 
to  France,  310,607  to  the  North  and  South  of  Europe,  Mezieo,  ete.,  and  366^711 
to  United  States  ports. 

On  a  compiirison  of  the  exports  with  those  of  last  year,  there  wonU  ippctt 
to  bo  an  increase  of  189,869  bales  to  Great  Britain,  65,893  to  Franee,  78,701 1» 
the  North  and  South  of  Europe,  Mexico,  etc.,  and  of  103,895  balee  to  Unitif 
States  ports.  The  total  receipts  at  all  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  ip  to  thl 
latest  dates  received,  arc  3,021,619  bales,  but  the  actual  crop,  when  madoiplf 
the  New  York  Shipping  IAh^  will  fall  somewhat  short  of  this  amomitiatnl^ 
eludes  some  25,000  bales  of  last  year's  stock,  which  was  on  hand  at  Avgnlf 
and  Hamburg,  and  was  counted  in  the  last  crop. 

Thus,  the  largest  crop  ever  produced  in  the  United  States  has  been  diqtosc^ 
of,  and  with  results  more  generally  satisfactory  than  we  remember  to  kaie  wil> 
nessed  in  any  previous  year.  The  circumstances  which  have  tended  to  thcM  1^ 
suits  present  some  remarkable  peculiarities,  and  we  propose  to  touch  Wielf 
upon  a  few  of  the  most  prominent,  among  which  we  may  mention  the  policy  of 
the  factors  (generally  of  meeting  the  market  freely,  and  thus  guarding  oguiMt 
any  unwieldy  accumulation  of  stock,  which  would  tend  to  break  down  the  nuff* 
ket.  In  this  course  they  have  been  aided  by  circumstances  whieh  to  laanj  weft 
a  momentary  evil  of  magnitude,  though  they  oontrilNited  fiiTvikbif  In  fte 
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nk.  We  allvde  to  the  reranrkAble  droughty  which,  while  eonstitating  a 
D  of  the  moHt  favonihle  character  for  pickin^f,  at  the  same  time  kept  nearly 
e  tributar}'  streams  too  low  for  the  purposes  of  mivigatioii ;  and  thus  the 
bulk  of  the  supplies  which  come  from  the  banks  of  the  main  river  had  been 
red  and  disposed  of  before  the  tributaries  were  in  a  condition  to  contribute 
B  itock.  \Ve  would  also  refer  to  the  great  abundmce  and  chenpness  of 
ij  in  Europe,  which  brought  speculators  into  competition  with  spinners, 
4)  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  consumption.  This  is  most  prominently 
n  by  the  half-yearly  returns  from  Great  Britain,  by  which  it  appears  that 
{Oantity  taken  for  consumption,  for  the  six  months  ended  on  the  1st  July, 
1,031,764  hi\\e»,  against  776,120  bales  for  the  corresponding  six  months  of 
TCnous  year.  This  made  a  weekly  average  of  39,683  bales,  or  an  increase 
)Oflt  5,000  bales  per  week  over  any  previous  period.  Besides  this,  there  is 
icrea»e  in  our  exports  to  foreign  countries,  other  than  Great  Britain,  of 
)00  bales,  while  the  quantity  taken  for  home  consumption  probably  exceeds 
of  last  year  by  about  200,000  bales. 

e  append  a  table  which  exhibits  the  import,  delivery,  stock,  etc.,  in  the  whole 
Teat  Britain,  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year,  ended  on  the  30th 
Ittt,  and  a  comparison  of  the  same  period  in  1851 : — 

18S!.  1851. 

:,  iBt  January bales  494,600  521,120 

rt^rix  months 1,401,868  1,156,600 


1,895,963  1,677,680 

Its,  nx  months 1 47,000  95,800 

imption 1,031,768  776,120 

1,178,768         871,420 


.  tOth  June 71 7,200  806,200 

Jj  average  taken  for  consumption 894)83  :2 9,851 

1 00  speculation 872,410  114,210 

to  the  quality  of  the  last  crop,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  remarkable  for 
Jdium  average,  as  the  proportion  of  very  inferior  and  stained  cottons  was 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  while  the  CTades  denominated ^r«  and 
have  been  in  unusually  limited  supply.  Indeed,  the  well  known /ancy 
which  have  always  brought  extra  prices,  scarcely  approached  the  standara 
mer  se;isons.  Besides  this,  the  crop,  as  a  whole,  was  deficient  in  staple, 
'e  often,  in  our  market  reports,  found  it  necessary  to  advert  to  this  fact,  in 
lation  of  the  wide  ran^e  of  prices  for  the  name  clasHifications.  Neverthe- 
t  has  found  a  re:idy  market,  and  the  season  of  the  largest  crop  ever  known 
upon  lighter  stocks,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  than  were  shown 
on  hand  at  the  same  period  last  year. 

i  probable  extent  of  the  coming  crop,  which  is  a  matter  of  absorbing  in- 
to all  parties  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade,  cannot  be  determined,  with  any 
)  of  certainty,  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  months.  Its  present  pros- 
however,  we  conceive  to  be  a  legitimate  subject  of  remark,  and  tliesc,  we 
atified  to  observe,  are  of  a  decidedly  favorable  character.  It  is  true  the 
I  generally  represented  to  be  somewhat  later  than  last  vear,  particularly 
!  bottom  lands,  and  this  may  possibly  prove  a  material  disadvantage ;  but 
I  no  serious  casualty  ensue,  and  the  picking  season  prove  a  long  and  favor- 
oe,  it  is  conceded  that  the  yield  must  be  very  ample. 
Ji  respect  to  the  market  prospects  for  the  coming  crop,  we  think  they  may 
i  to  be  decidedly  encouraging ;  for  the  experienee  of  the  past  season  w*ould 
to  give  assurance  of  a  ready  demand  for  even  a  large  crop,  and  at  prices 
wilt  be  likely  to  afford  a  fair  return  to  the  producer.  As  has  already  been 
ly  moderate  prices,  abundant  pecuniary  means,  and  other  favorable  cnrcnm- 
o,  have  greatly  stimulated  consumption  within  the  past  year,  and  there  is 
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nothing  now  apparent  to  dlflooursge  the  hope  tint,  with  th«  Mimft  wise  poliey  if 
promptly  meeting  an  Acti?e  demand,  a  crop  even  larger  than  the  last  majr  bed» 
posed  of,  with  eqnallj  satiBfactory  results. 

The  first  bale  of  the  new  crop  reached  here  on  the  9d  Angust,  being  «Mfc 
days  later  than  the  first  arrival  last  year,  and  there  have  been  received  up  tottii 
date,  6,077  bales,  against  8,155  bales  last  year.  As  usual,  the  first  few  ImIm 
brought  fancy  prices,  but  the  market  rapidly  ran  down  to  a  more  appropriili 
basis,  and  the  closing  quotations  are  as  follows,  embracing  both  old  and  new 
crop,  the  grades  below  middling  belonging  exclusively  to  the  former:— 

Ordinary  to  good  ordinary 8  a  8^ 

Low  middling. 8^  8f 

Middling »i  9| 

Good  middling 10  10^ 

Middling  fair 10*  10» 

Fair 10|  11 

Good  fair 11^  11^ 

The  total  sales  of  new  crop  up  to  this  date  amount  to  about  2,5(K)  bales,  thi 
greater  part  clusHing  good  middling  to  middling  fair,  t^iough  there  have  beeti 
some  lots  of  middling  received,  and  also  a  few  parcels  of  good  and  fine;  thu 
presenting  a  considerably  higher  average  of  quality  than  the  early  receipts  el 
laat  year.  The  season  closes  with  a  stock  on  hand,  including  all  on  aliipboird, 
of  9,758  bales,  of  which  about  3,500  bales  are  on  sale. 

The  following  paragraph  made  a  part  of  our  last  yearns  annual  report,  and  as 
the  evil  therein  discussed  has  continued  to  be  a  source  of  much  annoyance  aoi 
loss  during  the  past  season,  we  republish  it  by  request  of  both  factors  and  pll^ 
ohasers. 

Mixed  Cotton. — ^\Ve  have,  on  former  occasions,  called  the  attention  of  plantp 
ers  to  the  existence  of  an  evil  which  loudly  calls  for  remedy.     We  refer  to  tte 
aiilpable  negligence  of  manv  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  packing  of  eotto^ 
as  shown  by  the  frequent  discovery  of  mixed  bales,  viz. :  bales  that  are  fonndti 
contain  two,  three,  or  more  qualities  and  colors.    This  negligence  often  leads  to 
vexatious  reclamations,  and  sometimes  to  expensive  lawsuits,  as  it  genenlly 
happens  that  the  discovery  is  not  made  until  tlie  cotton  has  reached  the  hands « 
the  manufiicturer,  at  a  distant  market    Then,  if  any  portion  of  the  bale  is  fooni 
to  be  inferior  in  quality  to  the  sample  by  which  it  was  purchased,  the  whole  Vsk 
la  reduced  to  the  value  of  the  lowest  grade  found,  and  the  diflTerenee  recLniiaei 
Nor  is  this  all,  for  reclamations  are  sometimes  insisted  on,  even  when  the  poN 
ohaae  has  been  made  by  a  sample  of  the  lowest  grade,  on  the  ground  that  mixed 
bales  are  unmerchantable.    Thus  the  planter  not  only  loses  the  differeoee  ii 
price  between  the  lower  and  higher  qualities,  which  careless  packing  has  minted 
in  the  same  bale,  but  is  called  upon  to  pay  that  difference  again.     And  besides 
all  this,  when  the  irregular  packing  is  once  discovered,  as  it  necessarily  mustU 
somewhere  and  at  some  time,  it  throws  discredit  upon  the  plaiiter*s  crop  gene* 
rally,  and  tlms  operates  to  his  disadvantage.    It  sometimes  happens  that  the  di»> 
eovery  is  made  here,  before  sale,  by  drawing  samples  from  different  parts  of  • 
bale.     When  this  is  the  case,  the  factor  can  seldom  obtain  more  than  the  maifcit 
value  of  the  lowest  sample.    The  evil  which  wo  have  here  depicted,  and  whVsh 
is  not  only  attended  with  direct  loss  to  the  planter,  but  is  also  productive  of 
many  vexatious  controversies,  b  venal  in  its  character,  and  only  reprehensibli 
for  the  confusion  it  introduces  into  a  most  important  branch  of  trade,  and  OM 
that  can  only  be  conducti'd  with  fiuiility  and  economy  upon  the  basis  of  good 
faith  in  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  planter.    These  virtues  being  aecwded 
to  him,  he  owes  it  to  himself^  to  hU  factor,  and  to  his  purchaser,  to  excruise  moiv 
care  and  vigilance  over  tliose  who  have  his  interest  in  charge. 

The  following  tables,  which  have  explanatory  captions,  we  have  compiled  froa 
our  records,  under  the  impression  that  they  would  probably  be  found  interestiflji 
to  parties  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade : — 
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JMSAtf  of  new  crop 

Nl!wyW....; ^l}nt' 

Ml,  August  17 292 

M4,  July  28 6,720 

Nl.#aIySO 6s846 

N^Augu8t7 140 

N9,  August  9 1,089 

k«,Angu»t5 2,864 

•♦•.Augurt7 477 

*W,Augu8tll 67 

*l|JtUy26 8,166 


1843-8.. 

1848-4. . 

1844-5.. 

1845-6., 

1846-7.. 

1847-8., 

1848-9. 

1849-60. 

1860-1 . . 

1861-2.. 


1841-8.. 

1812-3 .. 

1848-4. 

1844-^.. 

1846-6 .. 

1846-7 .. 

1847-8.. 

1848-9.. 

1849-60 

1850-1 .. 

1861-4.. 


Reoelptf  at 
New  Unmit. 

740,166 

1,089.642 

910,854 

979,288 

1,058,683 

740,669 

1,218,805 

1,142,882 

887,728 

995,086 

1,429,188 


recfrlpUet 
New  Orleeni. 

1,076,894 
850.342 
954,285 

1,041,398 
707,824 

1,186.788 

1,090.797 
797.887 
950.220 

1,429,188 


TotM 
crop  of 
U.  BtateiL 
2.378,875 
2,030,40^ 
2,394,508 
2,100,68T 
1,778,661 
2.847,684 
2,728.696 
2,096,706 
2,366.267 
*3,000^00 


At.  price 
perMle. 

133  00 

27  00 

82  00 

24  00 

82  00 

44  00 

29  00 

27  00 

60  00 

49  00 

84  00 


TotAl,  ten  yean 11,132,820 


Total  TBlue. 
$24,426,116 
29,420,884 
29,147,328 
23,501,712 
33,716,266 
32,689,436 
35,200,845 
30,844.314 
41,886.160 
48,750,764 
48,692,222 

1878,079,976 


b  will  be  88^  by  the  above  table  that  the  cotton  alone  aold  in  this  mark«8 
Hun  the  past  ten  years  has  yielded  a  gross  product  of  $378,079,976. 
Sdgar.  The  crop  of  1851  proved,  according  to  the  very  valuable  statement 
Kr.  P.  A.  Champomier,  to  be  236,547  hhdl,  estimuted  at  257,138,000  lbs. 
tins  quantity  there  were  203,922  hhds.  brown  sugar  made  by  the  old  process, 
;  32,625  hhds.  refined,  clarified,  etc.,  including  cistern  bottoms.  This  was  tlie 
laee  of  1,474  plantations,  of  which  914  arc  worked  by  steam,  and  560  by 
m  power,  and  the  result  shows  only  a  moderate  yield,  as  the  cane  generally 
I  aot  well  matured,  besides  which  the  loss  by  crevasses  is  estimated  to  hav« 
B  been  about  10,000  hhds.  The  crop  also  presented  a  low  average  in  quality* 
iMides  the  immature  condition  of  the  cane,  it  was  somewhat  injured  by  froei* 
we  noticed  several  sales  on  the  levee  as  low  as  H,  If,  and  2  cents  per  Ik^ 
»  following  table,  which  shows  the  highest  and  lowest  points  in  ea^ 
rtk  for  fair  sugar  on  the  levee,  will  indicate  the  general  course  of  the  mar- 


Centa  per  pound. 


Umber, 
iber... 
ember 
ember 


lligbett 
6ia6i 
6f     6i 


4 

H 
H 


H 


Loweat. 
6fa6i 
41     6 


4 
4 
4 


OentaperpouiMl, 


March., 
April. . . 
May..... 
June  . . , 

July 

August. 


Highest. 
4  a4i 
4i    4f 


6 

6 
6 


H 
H 

6* 


Loweet. 
8|a4i 

H 

H 

H 
H 


H 

6 
6 
6 


liese  figures  present  a  considerably  lower  average  than  was  obtained  for  the 
I  of  last  year,  the  increase  in  quantity  and  the  deficiency  in  quality  having 
I  tended  to  this  result.  The  reported  sales  on  plantation  have  been  at  the 
>wing  rates,  for  crops — 3i,  3^,  3f,  3^,  4,  4^,  6it  4i,  4i,  and  5  cents  per  lb., 
loweat  being  in  December,  for  a  mixed  crop,  and  the  highest  in  April,  for  a 
w  one.  The  prevailing  rates  of  the  season  have  been  4  a  4^  cents  per  lb. 
prime  crops. 


Estimated. 
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The  estimated  stoek  on  hand  at  the  close  of  tnt  Beason  was  2^00  hhdt.,  nd 
this  amount  added  to  the  crop  of  236^647  hhda.,  would  make  a  supply  of  238,717 
hhds.  1'ho  distribution  of  this  supply,  as  nearly  as  can  be  aacerUioed,  KasbMi 
98  follows : — 

Shipmonts  oat  of  the  State hbdiL  M,MO 

0onsomption  of  the  city  and  neishborhood 18,010 

Taken  for  refining  in  the  city  and  State,  including  cistern  bottoms 16,000 

Stock  now  on  hand  in  tlie  State,  estimated. 1,000 

Leaving  as  the  quantity  taken  for  the  West 149^7 

The  quantity  shipped  to  Atlantic  ports  is  42,000  hhds.,  against  46,000  hM& 
last  year,  and  90,000  the  year  previous. 

Besides  the  Louisiana  crop  there  have  been  imported  into  the  port  of  N'ev 
Orleans  from  Cuba  1,781  hhds.,  25,673  boxes,  from  Brazil  1,691  cases  and  boxei. 
80  barrels,  and  7,689  bags,  and  from  Manilla  14,224  bags.  The  whole  of  the 
imports  from  Brazil  and  Manilla,  and  a  great  portion  of  those  from  Cabt,  were 
for  a  St.  Louis  refinery.  The  crop  of  Texas  lost  Year,  we  have  ascertained  from 
good  authority,  was  not  for  from  6,000  hhds.,  and  there  were  about  3,000  hbdi. 
produced  in  Florida,  the  gre<iter  part  of  which  came  to  this  market 

With  respect  to  the  growing  crop,  we  have  to  remark  that  the  acconnts  from 
the  interior  generally  concur  in  representing  the  prospects  of  the  "plant  cane" 
as  very  flattering,  and  in  some  sections  the  "  rattoons "  are  said  to  give  good 
promise,  though  as  a  general  thing  the  latter  are  said  to  be,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
failure,  owing  to  the  remarkably  severe  frosts  of  the  winter.  What  the  extent 
of  the  crop  may  be,  however,  can  hardly  be  conjectured  for  some  nontlu  to 
come,  as  many  contingencies  may  arise,  to  its  advantage  or  disadvantage.  The 
innexed  table  gives  the  crop  of  each  year  for  the  last  twenty-two  yean,  ind  a 
reference  to  it  will  show  great  fluetuations  in  the  product 

Hhdi.  Bbdfc 

1861 286,647il840 87,000 

1860 211.203    1889 116,000 

1849 247,928' 1888 WiOOO 

1 848 220,000  [  1 887 85,000 

1 847 24  0,000    1886 70.801 

1846 140,000(1836 «0.08» 

1846 186,660|1884 100.^ 

1844 200,000    1838 76,068 

1848 100.000    1832 lOjOOO 

1842 140,000    1829 48,008 

1841 90,000  i  1828 


The  crop  of  Texas  is  said  to  give  highly  favorable  promise,  and  the  yield  ii 
expected  to  be  more  than  double  that  of  last  year. 

In  an  elaborate  statement  made  up  at  New- York,  the  consumption  of  the  Um* 
ted  States,  for  the  year  1851,  is  put  down  at  321,736  tons.  This  is  exclodin  ^ 
about  40,000  lbs.  of  maple  sugar,  and  of  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  mode  of  (^ 
eign  molaiiscs  which  we  have  no  data  for  estimating. 

Molasses.  The  product  of  molasses  from  the  last  cane  crop,  was,  aeeoidiD8 
to  the  statement  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Champomier,  unusually  large,  in  proportion  to  tke 
yield  of  sugar;  it  being  estimated  at  seventy  gallons  per  1,000  lbs.,  against  fif^ 
gallons  the  season  previous.  Thus  the  whole  product  is  set  down  at  18,300,0(W 
gallons  against  10,500,000  gallons  the  season  previous.  The  increased  yieM  is 
attributed  to  the  immature  condition  of  the  cane,  the  ripening  of  which  waa  »*• 
tarded  by  late  rains.  Notwithstanding  this  very  material  addition  to  the  soppJ/i 
however,  prices  generally  have  been  very  well  mointmned,  as  will  be  seen  ^ 
reference  to  the  annexed  table,  which  exhibits  the  highest  and  lowest  points  » 
^'^each  month  for  soles  on  the  levee  in  barrels. 
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OMtiprrMlloo. 

Highest.  Lowest. 

aber. 25   a  SO  2S   a  SO 

iT 28       80  SO       28 

[ib«r 26      27  22^    SSi 

ib«r 2^    24}  17      21 

ry 17       21  15       20J 

iry 20      25  15      21 


9  sales  on  plantation  generally,  rnnf^  from  19  a  20  cents  per  gallon  in  the 
i&s,  though  tlie  latter  was  the  prevailing  rate  for  prime  crops,  most  of  which 
taken  fur  western  account  by  prior  contract.  There  have  again  been  im- 
ions  from  Cuba  for  refining  purposes,  and  up  to  this  date  the  quontitjF 
M  about  800,000  gallons,  against  1,200,000  gallons  to  the  same  date  last 
Of  our  own  crop  of  18,300,000  gallons,  there  have  been  shipped  to  AU 
ports  2,700,000  gallons,  against  2,000,000  gallons  lost  year;  leavins 
3,000  gallons  aa  the  quantity  taken  for  the  consumption  of  the  West  ana 
,  whie^  would  indicate  a  remarkable  increase  over  any  previous  year, 
licco.  At  the  commencement  of  the  commercial  year  which  has  just  c1o« 
be  stock  of  tobacco  in  this  port  (including  all  on  shipboard  not  cleared) 
21^71  hhds.,  of  which  about  10,000  hhds.  were  in  the  hands  of  fSustors,  thv 
nder  being  composed  of  strips  and  lugs  for  forwarding,  and  of  parceli 
had  changed  hands,  and  were  awaiting  opportunity  for  shipment. 
)  quotations  given  in  our  last  annual  statement,  were  :^ 

For  Frosted. cents  per  lb.  2ia  8 

Logs,  fectory none. 

Pkuiters'  do. SJ  a   5 

Leaf,  inferior  to  common 5$      5 

Fairtofine. 6}      7 

Choice  and  selections 1^      9 

im  tho  Ist  September  to  the  close  of  December,  the  demand  was  modefw 
fair ;  the  arrivals  during  that  time  being  about  6,000  hhds.,  while  the  sales 
ded  10,000  hhds.  In  prices  there  was  a  downward  tendency  from  the  mi<ii 
'  October,  and  on  the  31st  December  our  quotations  were : — 

For  Frosted. cents  per  lb.  2   a   2f 

Lug*,  factory none. 

Planters'  do 8    a   4 

Leaf,  inferior  to  common 4^      5 

Fairtofine 5i      6 

Choice  and  selections 6^      7  ^ 

I  first  hogshead  of  the  new  crop  reached  here  on  the  18th  October,  and  is 
TV  some  few  parcels  of  new  came  to  market,  and  found  buyers  at  rates  i  to 
:  {>elow  the  closing  figures  of  Dec,  but  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  Mareb 
jiy  considerable  arrivals  took  phice.  From  that  time  until  the  end  of  April 
oeipts  were  upon  a  pretty  liberal  scale,  and  the  demand  at  the  same  t4me 
lir,  and  was  freely  met  by  factors  generally.  In  this  period  buyers  gradii« 
btained  some  further  advantage  in  prices,  and  on  the  Ist  May  we  quoted  :-«- 

For  Lugs,  factory cents  per  lb. 

Planters'  do 

Leaf,  inferior  to  common 

Fair  to  fine 

Choice  and  selections 

ly  in  May  a  nnmbcr  of  buyers  who  had  previously  held  aloof,  entered  the 
t,  and  an  active  demand  sprang  up  which  continued  unnbated  for  somr'aixty 
the  sales  in  that  time  reaching  nearly  30,000  hhds.  The  consequences  of 
exceedingly  heavy  transactions  were,  that  the  stock  on  the  market  (not- 
woMag  the  unusual  extent  of  the  receipts)  was  reduoed  to  ft  very  moderate 
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Oniiptr  aslloB.  ^' :" 

■Igbatt.  Lowest. 

March 15       26  14       25 

April 18     '%1  15       25 

May 24      28^  20      28 

June 88      28  20      28 

July 18       28  15       28 

August 18      98  18       28 
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quantity,  nnd  that  prices  gradually  improved,  until  at  the  eommenoement  of  July 
our  fijjiiPfS  were  advanced  to  tiie  following  rangd  :— 

Fur  Ligs.  fiictory oenta  per  \\k  2^ ft  8^ 

PUiittTs* Si  4 

Leaf,  iiiferiur  to  common 4^  4f 

Fairto  fine. 6  5| 

Chuice  and  eelcctiona 6  7 

At  about  tlie^c  rates  some  6,000  hhds.  changed  handu  during  July,  the  d^ 
mand  bjin<^  fair,  though  not  animated,  and  the  stock  on  Anle  being  tc>o  liiuited 
to  admit  of  any  very  extensive  openitions.  During  the  p:vst  month  the  inquiry 
hail  been  more  brisk,  and  the  sales  reported  embrace  Rome  6,500  hhds.,  including 
some  p  ireets  which  had  previously  ciianged  hands,  and  were  resold.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  improved  demand,  prices  have  again  tnken  a  start  upwaidi 
within  the  past  three  weeks,  and  we  now  quote,  for— 

L>i^3,  factory cents  per  lb.  3  a)} 

PUnter^»  ditto 31    H 

Leaf,  inferior  to  common 4f   l\ 

Fair  ti  fine 6^   6 

Ohoice  and  Belcctions 6}   7} 

We  close  our  tables  with  a  stock  in  port  of  18,831  hhds.,  though  the  quan- 
tity itninLMliately  on  sale  is  estiniited  not  to  exceed  4,000  hhds.  It  miybe 
proper  ti>  remark,  however,  that  in  addition  to  this  amount  there  are  •  robiiUv 
6,000  to  8,000  hhds.  held  in  second  hind,  wliicli  miy,  in  certain  contingoncie*! 
be  aif.iin  plained  upon  the  niirket.  The  total  receipts  at  tliis  port  since  1st  S-'p- 
tembcr,  as  shown  by  our  tables,  are  89,675  hhds.,  which  amount  includes  11,140 
hiids.  strips  and  3.118  hhrls.  stems.  The  qiiuUity  inspected  since  1st  Seplflm- 
ber  is  64,615  hlids.,  of  which  5,615  hhds.  were  Vlason  County. 

Eiriy  in  tlie  season  it  was  very  generally  known  that  the  crop  would  certainly 
be  a  large  one,  and  in  view  of  the  experience  of  previous  years  as  to  the  effect 
of  a  iieavy  accumulation  of  stock  upon  our  market,  a  majority,  both  of  shippers 
in  the  country  and  of  i;iotors  here,  were  in  favor  of  speedy  sales.     This  coune 
has  been  generally  pursued,  and  its  advantages  have  been  fully  made  manifeati 
The  extent  of  our  receipts  (which  would  ii  ive  been  several  thousand  hogsheads 
greater  but  for  the  low  stage  of  water  in  tiie  rivers  above  for  several  weeks  past) 
shows  that  the  estimates  of  the  crop  were  about  correct    Its  quality,  howevefi 
was  probibly  over-estimated,  as  the  reports  received  from  the  interior  last  fill 
led  to  the  expectation  i)i  Hometliing  unusually  fine,  whereas  the  receipts  from 
most  sections  have  been  decideilly  below  the  average  quality  of  former  yeora. 
And  here  we  take  the  liberty  again  to  call  the  attention  of  planters  to  the  neca^ 
aity.  if  they  would  protect  their  own  interest,  and  the  interest  of  tlio  trade  geD* 
orally,  of  bestowing  more  care  upon  the  handlings  sorting,  and  prizing  of  their 
erops.    Their  negligence  in  these  particulars  has  been  a  matter  of  serious  eoa- 
pliiint  for  some  years  past. 

With  regard  to  the  growing  crop,  wo  have  briefly  to  remark,  that  the  oceounti 
received  Uius  far  have  been  of  a  decidedly  discouraging  character.  Couplainti 
of  Hcareily  of  plantJ^  of  want  of  proper  Heasons  for  planting,  and  of  long  con- 
*  tinned  drought  since  the  planting  was  made,  have  been  very  general,  and  V6 
hear  of  no  section  of  the  tobacco-growing  region  (unless  it  mny  be  Missouri) 
in  which  anything  like  an  average  crop  is  exiweted.  It  is  quite  too  early,  how- 
ever, to  determine  what  the  extent  of  the  crop  is  likely  to  be,  and  at  a  later  pe- 
riod we  mny  tiike  occsision  again  to  advert  to  its  prospects. 

Westers  Puodtjce. — In  this  department  of  our  trade  there  is  embraced  a 
viwt  variety  of  products,  which  contribute  largely  to  the  value  of  our  Corameice 
with  the  interior,  but  our  limited  space  will  only  permit  us  to  review  briefly  the 
course  of  the  market  in  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  articles.  There  has  been 
some  increase  in  the  supply  of  breadstuff s,  as  compared  with  the  last  year,  and 
the  average  of  pricea  haa  been  lower.    The  receipts  of  flour  are  9:27,S12  bUftt 
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Ml^lM  HiM  year,  and  of  Tndinn  corn  tlioy  are  equal  to  8,760,000  bnt«h- 
inat  8,300,000  bushels  laat  year.  Of  wheat  thu  supply  huH  beeTi  light, 
receipta,  whicli  have  been  mostly  to  go  forward  to  Alnbnma,  Georm, 
re  only  reached  130,000  bashels,  agniuKt  180,000  bushels  lant  yonr.  The 
m  that  have  token  phice  have  been  ut  the  extreme  range  of  65  u  85  centa, 
mostly  at  about  70  cents  per  bushel.  Of  corn  meal  there  has  been  re- 
»nly  2,614  barrels,  agniuft  3,(3G2  barrels  last  year.  The  total  exports  of 
iicti  l»t  September,  amount  to  644,7 11  barrels,  against  583,418  bnrrela 
!  date  last  year.  Of  this  quantity,  138,569  barrels  were  shipped  to  Great 
70,445  to  West  Indies,  etc.,  and  the  remainder  to  coastwise  porta.  Of 
corn  the  total  exports  have  been  equal  to  2,182,000  bushels,  against 
DO  bushels  last  year.  Of  this  quantity  382,000  bushels  were  shipped  to 
Iritani  and  Ireland,  122,000  to  the  West  Indies,  etc.,  and  the  remj;inder 
bwise  ports.  The  following  tables  will  indicate  the  cou^^e  of  prices  for 
id  corn,  as  they  present  the  highest  and  lowest  points  of  the  market  in 
>nth,  the  range  being  according  to  quality. 

raicES  OF  FLoua.  prices  of  cobn  in  BAcaa. 

Per  barrel.  Onta  per  biuhalm 

Iligho^t.  Ix>wcst.  IliKhi-st.  I.uweiit. 

ber |3  6Ua6  00  |3  37ia4  76  85a6C  82  u  56 

3  75  5  00  8  40  4  50  40  58  83  42 

ler 8  55     4  75  8  40  4  50  48     52  88     42 

«r 8  90    4  75  3  55  4  37^  50     56  41     40 

4  00     5  50  8  «0  5  87i  64     57  44     47 

f 4  36     5  I2i  4  00  4  60  61     64  46     60 

4  26     4  50  3  75  4  25  50     54  42     40 

8  75     4  12^  8  80  8  90  48     60  42     46 

8  60     8  80  8  26  8  75  47     68  40    47 

8  80     4  37i  8  45  4  12^  48     58  46     6| 

8  75     4  25  8  60  3  87^  60     62  48     6& 

8  76     5  00  8  50  3  87^  62     60  48     61 

innexed  table  shows  the  exports  of  breadstulfs  from  the  United  Statea  to 
Iritain  and  Ireland  since  1st  &'ept«mber,  compared  with  tlio  same  period 

^'""  18a-«l  I8aWl. 

ilour barrels  6,869,882  1,879,648 

JunimeaL 1.750  6,553 

Vheat bushels  1,520.307  1,286,630 

)orD 1,647,383  S,107,26S 

respect  to  the  supply  of  breadstuffs  for  the  coming  year,  it  la  likely  to 
t  ample;  for  it  is  understood  that  the  yield  throughout  the  country  has 
ore  generally  abundant  than  in  any  previous  year,  at  least  for  a  long  p^ 
Bven  in  the  Southern  States,  when^  the  grain  crops  have  been  almost  a, 
ilure  for  two  years  in  succe«isi(in,  the  han'est  is  ample,  and  large  sections 
(try,  which  have  depended  upon  the  West  for  supplies,  are  likely  to  have 
3H  to  send  to  market.  The  crops  of  Europe,  also,  are  generally  repre- 
ss giving  favorable  promise,  and  the  probabilities  would  seem  to  indicate 

range  of  prkes  tlian  the  American  farmer  has  realized  for  some  yeam 

irtkJe  of  pork  has  presented  nnusqal  interest  the  past  season.  It  wia 
i  that  tliere  was  a  further  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  hogs,  as  compi«red 
t  previous  year,  while  it  was  evident  that  the  consumption  was  rapidly 
increase,  as  the  increase  of  population  was  largo  and  constant,  besides 
Jm  fail  ore  of  the  corn  crops  at  the  South  had  involved  at  the  same  time 
ire  of  the  usual  home  supply  of  pork,  and  on  these  consideralions  the 
for  hog»  opened  in  the  West  at  what  appeared,  to  some  at  leust,  to  be  high 
neseqvel,  however,  has  sustained  the  viewe  of  the  parohasers,  though  we 
Hletherany  one  anticipated  so  high  a  range  of  prieea  as  the  market  has  et- 
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tained  within  the  pnst  two  months,  a  range  that  has  RearcelybeettapproariiednN 
183S.  Id  beef  there  has  been  sooie  increase  of  supply,  but  prieea,  nevarthelc^a,  hae 
ranged  conbiderably  higher  than  liiHt  year.  Tlic  folJ owing  tehKes  show  tkt 
highest  and  lowest  points  of  tlio  market,  in  each  moiith : — 


raicss  OF  roax. 

MESS. 

pum. 

UlghMt                   LowcmL 

HlffbML 

Lovea. 

Septemper 

.porbbl  $16  60  a  17  00  |16  00  a  Id  50  ^15  00  a 

lie  00  116  OOaliH 

October.  .. 

16  26 

16  00     14  00     14  60 

14  60 

•  •  •  •  » 

IS  00    

November . 

14  75 

16  00     13  60     14  26 

IS  50 

•  ■    «  •  0 

IS  00    

December . 

14  60 

16  00     12  50     13  50 

12  00 

12  75 

10  75    1110 

January  . . 

15  00 

15  50     12  76     13  75 

13  60 

•  «  •  ■  ■ 

12  00  13  n 

February  . 

16  60 

15  75     14  87+  15  26 

13  60 

•  •  •  ■  • 

IS  25    

If  arch .... 

16  60 

17  00     16  (to     16  60 

14  00 

18  25     

April 

17  76 

18  00     16  50     16  75 

16  00 

«  •  •  •  • 

13  60    11  M 

May 

17  25 

17  62i  16  75     17  00 

15  00 

16  60 

14  50    ..... 

June 

20  00 

21  00     17  00     17  50 

18  50 

•  •  •  •  • 

15  00    \i  60 

JuIt 

20  00 

21  00     19  75     20  50 

18  00 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

18  00    

August . . . 

21  50 

22  60     21  00     22  00 

18  25 

•   •  •  •  • 

18  25     

raiCES  OF  BEBF. 
MBSS.  PRISR. 

Ilighest.  Lowest.  HIsrheiL  LoveiU 

September. per bbl  $14  50a  15  00  $14  50a  15  00  $11  50a  12  50  $10  50all  09 

October 14  60  15  00  14  00  15  00  1150  12  60  1150  13  S» 

Kov('nil)er 14  60  15  00  14  00  14  60  1100  12  00  1100  1!  00 

December 12  00  13  00  1100  12  00  9  50  10  00  7  00  7  71 

January 1100  12  00  1100  1160  7  50  8  00  7  50  7V 

February 1100  12  00  1100  12  00  7  50  8  00  7  60  7  75 

Miirch. 13  00  13  50  12  00     9  00  9  26  7  60  8  01 

April 18  00  13  60  i:{  00  13  50  9  50  9  76  9  00  09 

Miy 18  25  14  00  13  00  13  50  10  00  1100  9  50  0  75 

June 14  00  14  60  13  25  14  00  18  00  18  75  10  00  H  00 

July 14  50  16  00  14  00  14  50  13  00  13  75  18  00  It  10 

August 14  50  15  00  14  50  15  00  13  00  13  50  13  00  II  SO 

The  receipts  of  lard  have  rather  exoccdod  those  of  la^t  year,  but  the  avenge 
of  prices  has  been  about  the  s:ime.  The  total  exports  sinec  1st  September,  [il^ 
puclcagaa  being  reduced  to  kega]  are  equal  to  79^2^643  keg.s,  against  738,956 
Kci^s  last  year.  Of  tliis  quantity  222,224  kegs  were  exported  to  foreign  port» 
agiiinst  188,353  kegs  hist  year.  Great  Brit^iin  taking  61,923  keg4,  against  41.662 
luHt  year.  The  course  of  the  market  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  aoEisec 
table,  wiiicii  shows  the  lugiiest  and  lowest  points  in  each  month,  tlie  loVM^ 
figures  being  for  inferior,  in  barrels,  and  the  higliest  for  prime,  in  kegs : — 

raicEs  OF  LAan. 


Cents  per  pound, 
nigbest.  Lowett. 


Cents  per  pooi. 

..^ Higheu.  Une  , 

September....        81al2i        S^alS     March. 7    a    9(        6  a  Oi 


October 6}  12  8       lOi  :  April 7  11  $k  ^ 

Voremher.  ...  8  10^  6^      9      May 6^  11  6^  H 

DecemTier C^      8|  6^      8      June 8  10}        7  M 

January 6^      9i  6        8  J I  July 8  11^        8  *i 

Febmary 6        9|  6        9^  i  Augu.<t 10  18  10  It 

Lead. — ^The  discovery  of  ffold  in  California  has  greatly  interfered  with  tfci 
produulion  of  this  arUcie,  and  oar  receiptn  the  past  yti;ir  have  fallen  to  267(58' 
pigs,  which  lA  the  lowest  amount  sinee  1837.  Our  largest  receipta  were  785^011 
pigs  m  184G-47.  Tlie  great  bulk  of  the  reeeipU  has  been  forwarded  to  Norttal 
ciUea.  tlie  sales  in  this  market  msuaely  reacliing  30,000  pigs  for  t|ie  entve  seaHf 
The  extreme  range  of  pnces  hae  been  $3  75  per  100  lbs.  in  Oetober,  ud  lit 
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,  wheii  it  wu  fihippcd  freigfit  free.    The  total  exports  since  lat  Septem- 
266,930  pigR,  Against  320,608  pi^^s  lost  year. 

.^There  Ium  been  a  further  reduction  in  the  supply  of  this  nrticle,  the 
since  1st  September  being  17,149  bales,  against  25,116  bales  List  jrew. 
e  case  of  lend,  nearly  all  that  is  received  is  sent  forward,  only  occasional 
Deinff  offered  for  sale  in  tliis  market,  and  those  generally  of  ^nn  Inferior 
Under  these  circumstances  very  few  Miles  have  taken  place  here  during 
season,  and  those  mostly  of  limited  parcels,  at  an  extreme  range  of  $85 

r^r  ton  for  dew-rotted.  The  exports  since  1st  September  arc  15,728 
to  Northern  ports, 
u. — ^This  article  has  rapidly  risen  in  importance  in  our  market,  and  may 
•aid  to  take  the  lead  among  our  foreign  imports.  The  first  direct  cargo 
io  was  in  1835,  and  up  to  1840  the  imports  only  amounted  to  44,000 
bile  in  the  same  year  we  received  from  Cuba,  etc.,  91,000  bags.  The 
ig  table,  which  shows  the  direct  imports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  each 
ten  years,  will  exhibit  the  rapid  increase  in  this  branch  of  our  foreign 
dd  wul  also  establish  the  interesting  fact  that  this  is  now  tlie  largest  mar- 
ie world  (out  of  Brazil)  for  Rio  coffee : — 

iifPORT  AT  xnr  OaLSAM. 

I2fl,210 

85,438 

161,082 

167.669 

216.031 

205,111 


1848 289,87} 

1849 299,IS9 

1860 226.018 

1861 274.690 

1862 368,610 


■arket  during  the  past  season  has  been  characterised  by  more  steadineaa 
)  have  had  occasion  to  notice  for  some  years  previous,  but  the  increaifeed 
luis  reduced  the  average  of  prices,  which  have  fluctuated  between  7  cents 
smbcr  and  January,  and  9|  cents  in  April,  as  the  highent  and  lowest 
The  following  tiblc,  which  we  take  from  the  annual  circular  of  Mr. 
jonsdale,  cofiec  broker,  shows  the  monthly  sales  and  average  prices  for 
r  ended  July  Ist,  1862.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  price  of 
ion,  for  Rio  Coflee,  has  been  8  60-100  cents  per  lb.,  while  the  year  previ* 
raa  10  18-100  cento:— 


861— July , 

August . . . , 

September.. 

October. . . , 

November. 

December*. , 
862 — January.. . 

February... 

March.. ... 

April 

May 

Juue 


Total 


Rairi. 

Price. 

20,613 

8  6.'i-100 

6,981 

8  94-100 

10,973 

8  29-100 

26,992 

8  89-100 

47,904 

8  24-100 

20.478 

8  20-100 

63,014 

7  87-100 

62,169 

8  60  100 

48,837 

9  12-100 

84.801 

9  8M00 

89,198 

9  22100 

42,378 

8  78-100 

408.191 

8  60-100 

above  sales  include  the  transjictions  from  importers'  .nnd  speculators' 
and  exceed  the  quantity  tiiken  for  consumption  by  about  30,000  bags, 
rodlowing  table  shows  the  imports,  stock,  etc.: — 
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Ettimated  wtock  oat  of  pocen'  hands  on  l^t  SepL,  1861,  of  all  kiiid\ .  .baga 

Imports  direct  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 861,616 

Cuba,  Laguira,  Ac 1S^25 


Received  coaetwiee  for  aale,  (estimated) 


4^ 


866,141 
U.0Q6 


Making  a  supply  of. ^        4tt.l41 

Total  supply  last  year 8fil,iS7 


Increase 


71^ 


In  the  direct  importa  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  there  la  an  increase,  as  cooparrf 
with  last  year,  of  78,926  ba^.  There  is  also  an  increase  of  2,158  ba^s  in  the 
imports  from  Cuba,  etc.,  and  of  1,800  in  the  receipts  coastwise  for  sale.  IV 
present  Htoek  of  all  kindR,  oat  of  grocers*  hands,  is  estimated  at  35,000  hi^ 
which  would  leave  390,141  bapfs  as  the  quantity  taken  for  the  consnmDtioi  d 
the  West  and  South,  ajpiinst  849,757  bag8  last  year ;  or  an  inereaso  «  40,381 
bagi}.  The  quantity  of  Rio  coffee  taken  for  conaumntion  in  the  whole  Utillei 
States,  durin^r  the  past  year,  is  estimated  at  845,000  oags,  of  which  nearly  0B^ 
half  WAS  furiii>hed  throuirh  this  market,  where  the  ag^gate  of  sales  for  tbi 
year  has  bec.*n  over  six  milUotis  of  dollars.  In  a  statement  published  in  the  Balti- 
more American,  s:ud  to  be  from  reliable  authority,  the  total  produce  of  all  conn. 
triea,  for  l?i5'i,  is  put  down  at  518,000,000  pounds,  while  the  eonsumption  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  at  the  present  ratio,  is  estimated  at  640,000,000 
1^4.,  which  would  be  equ  il  to  4,000.000  bags,  Brazil.  The  stock  on  the  H  of 
July  was  cHtim.ited  at  125.000,000  lbs.  for  Europe,  and  25,000,000  lbs.  for  the 
United  States. 

Our  advices  from  Rio  are  to  the  3d  of  July.  The  circulars  of  30th  June  (tk 
close  of  the  crop  ye.ir)  state  the  tot^l  exports  to  be  1, 88 1,559  bags,  agaiul 
1,869,967  bags  the  Year  previous.  Of  this  quantity,  onr  own  country  boa  tita 
962,498  bags,  disitributcd  as  follows :-— 


New  Orleans. 
New  York, . 
Baltimore  . , , 
Philadelphia.. 
Gharlestuo . . , 


846.262 

260,179 

807,792 

81,126 

26,732 


Boston... 
Mobile.. . . 
Savannah 
Oalifornia 


11,716 

ll,Sil 

4.361 

4^ 


The  few  samples  of  new  crop  which  had  been  received  proved  of  very  fint 
quality,  and  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  crop  will  be  fully  an  average  one  is 
quantity. 

ExcuANGE.-^The  exchange  market  has  maintained  a  good  degree  of  steadhms 
durinor  the  past  season,  as  will  be  seen  by  rcfercnco  to  the  annexed  table,  which 
exhibits  the  highest  and  lowest  quotations  in  each  month,  for  sterling,  and  for 
bills  at  sixty  days  sight  on  New  York.  These  figures  are  intended  to  represent  the 
prevailing  range  of  the  market,  though  there  have  probably  been,  at  most  period.% 
sonic  transactions  at  rate*i  both  above  and  below  them: — 


bTEaMNQ. 

Per  eent 
HI«tiwL 

September. 10   all 

October 10       11 

November 9       10 


mew  YORK  60  DATS. 


December , 


9      10} 


premlam. 
Ijowest. 
10    all 

6i       Sk 


January 8^      9|      8        9 

February 8i      9^      8        9 

March 8^      9^ 

April 8^      9i 

May 8f      9f 

June 9|  loj 

July 9^  10(      9i     10} 

August 10  lOf      9f     lOi 


8*  n 

8*  8* 

8  8^ 

9  10 


September. I^a2 


October 2 

NovtMul>er If- 

December If 

January 2 

February 2 

March IJ 


PiarcenldiMoliL 

IftSi 
8      SI 


April 
May.... 
June.. . 
July  . . 
August 


1 

H 
1 


2* 

2i 
U 

u 

H 

1 
1 


21 

Q 
»0 

2 

1} 
I* 

li 

1 

f 


St 

U 
t 

!t 

I 

11 
li 
U 
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Frsight. — The  ftieight  market  has  presented  considerable  fluctuations  darinf( 
e  pmst  seasoB,  thouffh  it  has  generally  been  characterized  by  rather  more  steadi- 
Ms  than  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  for  several  years  past,  the  extreme 
for  cotton  to  Liverpool  being  id.  to  fd.  per  lb.  The  followinjr  table,  which 
the  highest  and  lowest  rates  in  each  month,  for  cotton  to  dverpool,  will 
tntly  indicate  the  course  of  the  market : — 


Pence. 
Highest.  LoweiC 


Vovamber.. 


88 
6-8 
1-2 
8-8 
8-8 
5-16 


88 

7-16 

M6 

15-82 
7-16 

18-82 


March.., 
A.pril... 
May.. . . 
June.. .. 
July  . . 
August, 


Pence. 

iigoeBC. 
5-16 

916 

9-16 

5-8 

1-4 

9-16 

1-4 

8-8 

1-4 

8-8 

5-16 

8-8 

The  total  number  of  arrivals  from  sea  since  Ist  September,  1851,  is  3,861, 
■Mdy:— 

Ships. 807 

Steamships .* 218 

Barks 871 

Brigs 287 

Schooners. 678 

Tke  entries  at  the  Custom-house  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1851,  were  as 

Whole  number  of  vessels 2,266 

Tomiage 910,855 

Hm  hiereas9,  compared  with  last  year,  is  212  vessels  and  142,827  tons.  In- 
Medin  the  arrivals  are  412  foreign  vessels,  from  foreign  ports,  with  a  total 
■Mnrenient  of  185,386  tons.  This  is  an  increase  on  lait  year  of  80  vessels 
■1^48,388  tons. 


irt.  IT.— A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BUSINESS.' 


MONET   GBTTING. 


HoiriT — to  get  money — ^let  us  frankly  admit  at  the  outset,  is  the  aim,  the 
pnuQotint  end  of  business,  of  retml  and  wholesale,  of  business  on  a  large 
*^6,  of  business  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  peddler,  of  the  merchant-prince, 
^  kim  who  trades  under  the  open  sky,  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  of  him 
tbo  sends  ships  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  whose  calculations  take  in  the  for- 
ties of  nations,  and  whose  operations  may  determine  peace  and  war,  the 
^piness  or  misery  of  millions.     Money  !  with  what  an  intonation  of  con- 
fempt  the  word  is  sometimes  uttered.     The  *'  accursed  hunger  for  gold  "  is 
Qle  standard  subject  of  classical  and  philosophical  anathema.     Yet  with 
%h«t  a  secret  charm  the  word  fails  on  the  mental  ear  !     The  theory  of  get- 
^Bg  money  is  the  theory  of  business,  and  is  the  topic  of  the  interesting  book 
Mote  title  we  flrive  below. 

Mr.  Freedley  s  book  is  written  with  much  liveliness  of  style,  is  full  of 
licicdotnn  and  illustrations,  and  abounds  in  practical  suggestions,  based  upon 


*  A  Praeltad  TmitiM  on  BoiiiiflM:  or,  How  to  G«t,  Sato,  Spend,  GWo,  Lend,  and  Beqaeath  Money, 
vHh  SB  Inqolrr  into  the  Clianeee  of  SaeceM  end  GftitBei  of  Failure  in  Bnsinees.  hj  Eawtm  T. 
IMsv&aT.   Pnilndelphla:  LfpplMeott,Grambo^Co. 
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the  present  business  prospects  and  relations  of  the  country.  It  may  be  read 
with  pro6t  not  only  by  those  who  are  entering  upon  businets  life,  but  by 
those  also  who  would  compare  their  own  experience  with  that  of  otbeRftud 
whose  minds  are  open  to  new  suggestions.  We  must  needs  like  the  book, 
yet  find  it  difficult  to  quote  from  it — and  for  one  and  the  same  reason.  Not 
only  have  the  ideas  been  again  and  again  inculcated  in  our  pages,  bat  Mr. 
Freedley  has  had  the  good  taste  to  avail  himself  of  our  labon-  by  liberal  ex- 
tracts. The  merit  of  the  work  is,  that  it  presents,  in  a  compendioiis  iik] 
convenient  shape,  the  opinions  of  many  experienced  business  meo,  asj 
many  hints  and  suggestions,  either  original  or  derived  from  reliable  sooron^ 
relative  to  business  management,  the  choice  of  business,  habits  of  buiioett, 
"getting  money  by  farming,"  "getting  money  by  merchandising,"  "how  to 
get  customers,"  "  the  true  man  of  business,"  "  how  to  get  rich  by  specula- 
tion, banking,  patent  inventions,"  "how  to  become  millionares,"  and**tlw 
chances  of  success."  So  much  has  been  said  in  our  pages  on  all  these  top- 
ics, that  by  quoting  we«un  the  risk  of  repetition. 

Getting  money  (we  repeat  the  confession)  is  the  chief  end  of  bnsines. 
But  what  is  money  ?  Money  is  bread.  Money  is  raiment.  Money  is  shel- 
ter. Money  is  education,  refinement,  books,  pictures,  music.  Money  is  the 
society  of  the  learned  and  accomplished.  Is  it  less  true,  than  in  SoIobod'i 
time,  that  "  wealth  maketh  many  friends ;  but  the  poor  is  separated  from 
his  neighbor  ?"  Money  is  science,  invention,  discovery,  enterprise.  Money 
is  the  canal,  the  railroad,  tlie  telegraph,  the  steamship.  In  short,  in  mod- 
ern society,  under  modern  governments  of  law,  the  essence  of  which  aeenn 
to  consist  in  rigidly  maintjiining  the  distinction  of  meum  and  tuum^  moiM^ 
takes  the  place  of  that  arbitrary  rule  of  the  king,  the  baron,  the  aristocnt, 
which  in  old  times  commandf  d  by  power,  what  is  now  only  to  be  obtained 
by  wealth.  "  Commerce  is  king,"  it  is  said ;  say  rather  money,  which  is  the 
end  of  Commerce.  And  here  lies  the  danger.  The  danger  is  that  a  new 
power,  more  cruel,  more  heartless,  than  kingly  or  feudal  power,  shall,  in  tlie 
form  of  capital  and  monopoly,  rise  to  crush  the  mass  of  men.  For  money 
is  hardening  to  the  heart.  Money  is  selfish.  Money  is  rivalry,  competitioD, 
deceit.  Money  sends  "the  weak  to  the  wall,"  and  says,  "Every  man  far 
himself."  That  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  which  we  find  everywhere  in  the 
world,  has  its  acme  and  highest  point  in  that  greatest  of  merely  eartUj 
good,  that  "  root  of  all  earthly  evil " — money.  Not  to  be  "  takoin  firom  the 
world,  but  to  be  delivered  from  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world,*^  most  be  the 
motto  and  the  prayer  of  every  true  merchant.  Let  him  feel  that  wbik  he 
is  laboring  for  the  increase  and  distribution  of  wealth,  he  is  working  for  the 
elevation  and  civilization  of  the  masses.  Let  him  feel  that  in  purBoing 
trade  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  wealth,  the  first  object,  the  main  object 
he  is  never  "  delivered  from  temptation." 

Franklin  was  the  first,  we  think,  to  bring  together  in  a  somewhat  fonnal 
way  the  maxims  of  business,  and  thus  do  something  to  establish  a  tbeoif 
of  business  life.  By  his  essays,  his  biography,  and  the  collection  of  sayii^ 
in  "  Poor  Richard,"  he  did  more  than  any  man  before  him,  more  than  any 
man  since,  perhaps,  to  shape  the  business  mind  of  America,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  influence  of  his  works  in  Europe.  Some  carp  at  the  mercenary  spirit, 
the  low  aims,  which  they  are  pleased  to  discover  in  Franklin's  economicil 
teachings.  But  to  require  of  a  writer,  who  is  to  teach  us  how  to  better  oor 
material  condition,  exalted  views  of  our  moral  or  intellectual  nature  or  aims 
in  life,  is  simply  to  wander  from  the  question.    There  are,  doubtless,  things 
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Vnfinitely  higher  in  life  than  money  or  physical  well-being,  but  bread  is jprior, 
if  other  things  are  higher.     To  live  is  the  previous  question,  which  has  to 
be  settled  before  men  can  determine  how  they  shall  lice,  morally  or  sensu- 
iMy,  wisely  or  foolishly. 

The  ideift  of  Mr.  Freedley's  book  appears  to  be  to  exhibit,  in  a  formal 
tiealise,  the  theory  of  business,  developing  thus  Franklin's  idea,  and  adapt- 
ing it  to  the  present  state  of  business,  and  present  physical,  commercial,  and 
industrial  development  of  the  country.     We  are  not  aware  that  this  has  ever 
Wfi  attempted  before.     And  his  execution  of  the  plan  is,  in  many  respects, 
kighly  satbfactory.     We  say,  theory  of  business.     Why  should  it  not  have 
jte  theory  as  well  as  law  or  medicine  ?    Every  practice  has  its  theory.   There 
is  a  good  way,  there  is  a  bad  way  of  doing  everything.     The  good  way  is 
the  true,  the  bad  way  is  the  false  theory  of  that  thing,  whatever  it  is, 
whether  **  plajing  on  the  stops  "  of  a  pipe  or  of  the  world,  practicing  a  pro- 
feision  or  *'  doing  business.'^*     There  are  rules  and  maxims  of  mercantile 
^^  the  observance  of  which  is,  as  a  general  thing,  as  necessary  to  success 
» that  of  the  rules  of  geometry  to  the  engineer,  or  of  the  rules  of  war  to  the 
wldier.    It  is  true  some  business  men  are  less  systematically  and  conscioiis* 
h  governed  by  formal  rules  than  others,  but,  we  repeat,  no  man  can  act, 
^thout  acting  upon  some  rule,  good  or  bad,  the  suggestion  of  the  moment, 
or  the  result  of  previous  thought. 

This  practical  treatise  contains  a  chapter  of  opinions  of  rich  men  as  to  the 
how,  the  mode  of  getting  rich.  "  John  Jacob  Astor,"  says  the  author,  **  I 
tti  iiformed  by  his  son,  W.  B.  Astor,  is  not  known  to  have  had  any  funda- 
nentai  rale  or  favorite  maxim  "  of  business  life.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  this  instance  of  colossal  fortune,  Mr.  Astor's  positive  genius  for  money- 
nudcing  was  aided  by  a  sort  of  instinctive  observance  of  the  rules  and  habits 
•Wsted  by  the  best  mercantile  experience. 

The  readers  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine  will  bear  us  witness  that  we 
have  at  all  times  endeavored  to  inculcate  sound  rules,  a  true  theory  of  busi- 
ng It  has  been  a  standing  topic  in  these  pages,  which  would  but  poorly 
exhibit  the  literature  of  Commerce  if  it  neglected  the  theory  of  business. 
Oar  mercantile  biography  has  furnished  excellent  illustrations  of  the  best 
rales  for  the  conduct  of  business  life.  Many  of  the  maxims  of  most  direct 
^practical  bearing,  are  stated  with  much  force,  and  illustrated  by  exam- 
ple in  the  biography  of  John  Grigg,  the  eminent  bookseller  of  Philadelphia, 
vhichwegave  in  the  number  for  July,  1851.  That  sketch  has  been  so 
^ly  copied,  and  so  often  quoted,  that  we  are  encouraged  to  hope  that 
the  rulea  and  maxims  it  contains,  drawn  from  and  illustrated  by  the  rich 
^  varied  experience  of  that  excellent  man,  will  bo  of  use  to  the  young 
'merchants  of  America.  All  men  may  not  possess  his  business  genius,  but 
^  business  virtues  of  industry,  punctuality,  and  honor,  are  within  the 
'^h  of  all.  If  the  man  of  highest  business  capacity  cannot  dispense  with 
"^,  how  can  others  do  without  them ! 

The  chapter  of  opinions,  to  which  we  have  referred,  contains  rules  for  ac- 
I^Jiring  wealth,  or,  as  Mr.  Freedley  expresses  it,  "  how  to  become  million- 
•^'ea,'*  attributed  to  Rothschild,  David  Ricardo,  Girard,  and  others  : — 


The  Mm,  to  •hort,  !•  Utat  of  Bacon,  respectin^r  the  true  mode  of  pbilosoplcal  Inquiry,  enlarK«<i 
r^  tppHedto  aU  Uiepanaita  of  life—**  Jfihii  veniat  <n  yraeticam  ctijiu  ncnJU  etUm  doctrinm  tUiqum 
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HOW  TO  BECOME  MILLIONAIRES — OFIiaONS  OF  MILLIOffAIRBS. 

Many  of  those  who  have  risen  to  elevated  positions  by  tinlockiog  the  golden 
gates  of  Wealth,  have  favored  the  worid  with  very  valuable  opinioiis  which  Uiej 
regarded  as  the  key  to  their  success,  and  a  recapitulation  of  them  in  a  cooaeeted 
form,  which  was  never  done  before,  will  afford  us  entertainment,  and  periupi 
instruction. 

RoTHscHiLD*s  Ofirion.  The  founder  of  this  world-renowned  house,  wltoie 
immense  transactions  we  may  subsequently  notice,  is  said  to  hare  ascribed  ids 
early  success  to  the  following  rules : — 

1.  •«  I  combined  three  profits;  I  made  the  manufacturer  my  eastomer,  andtW 
one  I  bought  of  my  customer;  that  is,  I  supplied  the  manufacturer  with  itw 
materials,  and  dyes ;  on  each  of  which  I  made  a  profit,  and  took  his  maoofts- 
tured  goods,  which  1  sold  at  a  profit ;  and  thus  combined  three  profita 

2.  '*  Make  a  bargain  at  once.    Be  an  off-hand  man. 

8.  '*  Never  have  anything  to  do  with  an  unlucky  man  or  place.  I  have  seen,'* 
said  he,  "  many  clever  men  who  had  not  shoes  to  their  feet  I  never  act  with 
them ;  their  advice  sounds  very  well,  but  fate  is  against  them ;  they  cannot  get 
on  themselves ;  how  can  they  do  good  to  me? 

4.  *'  Be  cautious  and  bold.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  boldness  and  a  gntt 
deal  of  caution  to  make  a  great  fortune ;  and  when  you  have  got  it,  it  reqnim 
ten  times  as  much  wit  to  keep  it" 

The  continued  prosperity  of  the  eminent  banking-house  of  the  Rothsefaildi  ii 
ascribed,  in  the  following  biographical  extract,  to  two  principles : — **  He  who 
does  not  delay  for  cafiualties,  and  has  knowledge  enough  to  perceive  that  in  til 
great  afi&drs  the  success  not  only  depends  on  the  choice  and  use  of  the  fkvo^ 
able  moment,  but  especially  on  the  pursuit  of  an  acknowledged  ftmdamentai  maximt 
will  soon  perceive  tnat  particularly  two  principles  were  never  neglected  by  tUi 
banking-house ;  to  which,  besides  to  a  prudent  performance  of  its  boainees  and 
to  advantageous  conjunctures,  it  owes  the  greatest  part  of  its  present  wealth  ud 
respectability. 

"  The  first  of  these  principles  was  that  which  caused  the  ^e  brothers  to  etr- 
IT  on  their  business  in  a  perpetual  and  uninterrupted  communion.  This  wai 
the  golden  rule  beaueathed  to  them  by  their  dying  father.  Sinee  his  destb, 
every  proposition,  let  it  come  from  whom  it  may,  is  the  object  of  their  cohmbob 
deliberations.  Every  important  undertaking  was  carried  on  by  a  eombined  e^ 
fort,  after  a  plan  agreed  upon,  and  all  had  an  equal  share  in  the  reawit  Thoigh 
for  several  years  their  customary  residences  were  very  remote,  this  cirewBHtaBM 
eould  never  interrupt  their  harmony ;  it  rather  gave  them  this  advantage,  tltft 
they  were  always  perfectly  well  instructed  of  the  condition  of  things  in  tbt  dif- 
ferent capitals — that  each  of  them,  on  his  part,  could  the  better  prepare  and  iB" 
itiate  the  affairs  to  be  undertaken  by  the  firm.  The  second  prineipre  in  peiffl^ 
ual  view  of  this  house  is,  net  to  seek  an  excessive  profit  in  any  unaertakug;  tt 
BMsisn  certain  limits  to  every  enterprise ;  and,  as  much  as  human  caution  isd 
prudence  can  do,  to  make  themselves  independent  of  the  play  of  aeeident^" 

David  Ricardo,  the  celebrated  political  economist,  was  bom  in  Londos,  of  i 
Jewish  family,  in  1772.  His  character  for  probity,  industry,  and  talent,  sarlr 
procured  for  him  the  means  of  support ;  and  becoming  a  member  of  tlM  Stock 
Exchange,  he  accumulated  an  immense  property.  He  is  author  of  many  worisi 
on  finance ;  and  in  1819  was  elected  to  parliament  Died,  1833.  He  had  wlMt 
he  called  his  own  three  golden  rules ;  the  observance  of  which  he  used  to  pft« 
on  his  private  friends.    These  were : — 

**  Never  to  refuse  an  option  when  you  can  get  it  * 

**  Cut  short  your  losses. 

"  Let  your  profits  run  on." 

By  cutting  short  one's  losses,  Mr.  Ricardo  meant  that,  when  a  member  had 
made  a  purchase  of  stock,  and  prices  were  falling,  he  ought  to  resell  imoicdiato> 
ly.  And  by  letting  one's  profits  run  on,  he  meant  that,  when  a  member  pos- 
sessed stock,  and  the  prices  were  rising,  he  ought  not  to  sell  until  prices  hid 
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mdied  their  highest,  and  were  beginning  again  to  fall.  These  are  indeed  gold- 
M  rales,  and  may  be  applied  with  advantage  to  innumerable  transactions  other 
thm  thAse  connected  with  the  Stock  Exchange. 

JoHi  Jacob  Astor,  I  am  informed  by  his  son,  W.  B.  Astor,  is  not  known  to 
hiTe  had  any  fundamentil  rule  or  favorite  maxim,  and  the  general  outline  of  his 
etreer  is  too  well  known  to  need  rehearsal. 

Nicholas  Lonoworth,  the  millionaire  of  Cincinnati,  was  bom  in  Newark,  N. 
i>t  Juaary  16th,  1783.  Formerly  a  cobbler,  as  I  have  been  informed,  he  re- 
Boved  to  Gncinnati  in  1804,  studied  law,  and  practiced  for  some  fifteen  years. 
Hb  earnings  and  savings  he  invested  in  lots  around  Cincinnati,  the  rise  of  which 
wa  the  foundation  of  nis  fortune.  He  then  turned  his  attention  entirely  to 
land  aod  lot  speculations,  which,  in  a  rising  market,  as  that  has  always  been,  is 
a  business  in  which  all  is  gain,  and  nothing  loss.  As  an  example  of  the  fiicility 
with  which  small  amounts,  comparatively,  secured  what  has  since  become  of  im- 
OMiue  Talue,  Mr.  Cist,  in  his  memoir  of  him,  states  that  Mr.  Longworth  once 
neeived  as  a  legal  fee  from  a  follow  who  was  accused  of  horse-stealing,  and 
^'ho  had  nothing  else  to  give,  two  second-hand  copper  stills.  The  gentleman 
who  had  them  in  possession  refused  to  give  them  up,  but  proposed  to  Mr.  Long- 
VMth  to  give  hira  a  lot  of  thirty-three  acres  on  Western  Row,  in  lieu  of  them — 
AproposJ  which  the  latter,  whose  opinions  of  the  value  of  such  property  were 
veu  of  his  time,  gladly  accepted.  This  transaction  alone,  taking  into  view  the 
F^dfgious  increase  of  real  estate  in  that  city,  would  have  formed  the  basis  for 
tt  imaiense  fortune,  the  naked  ground  being  now  worth  two  millions  of  dollars. 

What  Mr.  Longworth  is  worth  is  not  known.  The  estimates  vary  greatly, 
^  it  is  probable  that  after  his  death  there  will  be  considerable  litigation.  A 
^tlenao  recently  has  recovered  land  from  him  to  the  value  of  $500,000.  In 
18M,  his  taxes  amounted  to  upwards  of  Sl'7|000,  which  is  the  largest  sum  paid 
^T^y  individual  in  the  United  States,  William  B.  Astor  excepted,  whose  taxes 
for  the  same  year  were  $23,116.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
toi  in  Cincinnati  are  no  trifle  on  any  amount  of  property. 

Mr.  Longworth's  opinion  probably  is  that  speculating  in  real  estate,  in  a  con- 
^^nHj  rising  market,  is  a  very  good  business.  I  am  informed,  by  a  friend  in 
^eity,  that  he  holds  it  to  be  an  indispensable  requisite,  that  a  man  who  de- 
^  to  get  rich,  should  be  from  Je*'8ey,  where  he  himself  hails  from.  1  regard 
^  aa  metaphorical  language,  meaning,  probably,  tliat  he  must  have  a  sandy 
M  aod  a  stony  heart 

^OBM  Freedlet's  never- varying  motto  was — self-dependence,  self-reliance. 

"It  is  a  mistaken  notion,"  he  writes,  *'  that  capital  alone  is  necessary  to  snc- 
B^in  hosiness.  If  a  man  has  head  and  hands  suited  to  his  business,  it  will  soon 
P'^oire  him  capital.  My  observations  through  life  satisfy  me  that  at  least  nine- 
^tha  of  those  most  successful  in  business  start  in  life  without  any  reliance  ex- 
'^Qpoa  their  own  head  and  hands — hoe  their  own  row  from  the  jump.  All 
fi^baions  and  occupations  alike  give  the  field  for  talent,  perseverance,  and  in- 
l»tiy;  and  these  qualities,  whether  in  the  East,  West,  or  South,  sooner  or 
'^f  will  crown  the  aspirant  with  success.  But  to  enable  any  new  beginner  to 
*C((^  he  must  not  be  allured  from  his  course  by  attractive  appearances,  nor 
'*<iriven  from  it  by  trifling  adverse  gales.  He  must  fit  himself  for  the  calling 
Mdopts,  and  then  pursue  his  course  with  a  steady  eye.  The  first  and  great 
Wt  in  business  is  to  make  yourself  independent — to  have  the  means  of  liveli- 
^  without  being  under  obligations  to  any  oerson ;  whatever  more  is  acquired 
'^'Qases  Uie  power  of  doing  good  and  extends  influence." 

*Cr.  Freedley's  opinion  of  the  value  of  our  own  labors  is  almo<^t  too  flat- 
Jing  to  <juote,  but  his  business  reasons  for  subscribing  for  the  Merchants' 
^fmne  are  so  ingenious  and  excellent  that  we  cannot  resist  giving  our- 
'•^  the  benefit  of  his  commendation  : — 

I  eaaiiot  omit  this  opportunity,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  Mr.  Hunt,  who  has  done 
QiBeh  ae  any  man  in  America  to  raise  the  reputation  of  American  books  in 
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England,  and  in  justice  to  all  who  may  favor  this  book  with  a  penisal,  to  com- 
mend Mr.  Hunt's  Magazine  to  their  especial  attention  and  patronage,  as  one  of 
the  most  certainly  profitable  investments  they  can  make.  Every  business  mm 
should  as  certainly  Kubscribe  for  it  as  he  should  insure  his  property.  Id  theeaw 
of  insurance,  if  his  property  does  not  burn  down,  he  loses  his  money,  but  in  the 
case  of  subscription  to  that  Magazine  he  will  not  lose  his  money  in  any  event, 
and  may  reap  an  advantage  as  great  as  the  restoration  of  property  destroyed 
In  the  first  place,  he  will  increase  his  stock  of  useful  and  practical  idea*,  whieb 
in  itself  is  worth  more  than  the  cost;  secondly,  he  will  possess  the  most  com- 
prehensive work  of  the  age  for  present  and  future  reference ;  and  thirdly,  he  wifi 
take  the  best  possible  means  to  put  himself  in  the  way  of  meeting  with  sogget- 
tions  and  ideas  that  may  happen  to  just  suit  his  circumstances,  and  which  be 
may  turn  to  his  advantage  to  the  tune  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars.  Let 
every  one  be  watchful,  for  he  knows  not  the  day  nor  the  hour  when  the  good 
idea  may  come. 

By  way  of  pendant  to  Mr.  Freodley^s  flattering  opinion  of  the  Merchant^ 
MagazinCj  we  feel  bound  to  give  the  opinion,  freely  and  warmly  expie6B<^ 
to  us  by  an  old  and  eminent  merchant,  whose  experience  is  the  best  of  com- 
mentaries on  the  practical  rules  of  business  given  in  this  work,  and  whooe 
well-known  name,  were  we  allowed  to  publish  it,  would  add  weight  with 
every  reader  to  the  recommendation  that  "  every  father  of  a  family  sbotiM 
read  it  carefully,  and  then  each  of  his  sons.  The  book  is  calcalated  to  do 
much  good  in  this  country,  and  should  be  widely  circulated." 


Art.  T.— THE  TWO  BilLKOAD  ROUTES,  ANB  THE  TWO  LAIS  fOITS. 

It  does  not  appear  difficult  to  determine,  with  a  d^^e  of  certainty,  the 
two  most  important  railroad  routes  of  the  United  States.  If  the  roo^ 
favorable  topography  and  the  line  of  densest  population  are  found  to  coio- 
cide;  and  great  sections  with  diverse  products  can  be  best  united  on  tbtt 
line,  it  would  seem  undeniable  that  such  is  ike  route.  These  characteristics 
seem  to  be  possessed  by  two  routes  only.  One  nearly  follows,  in  its  gene- 
ral course,  a  line  of  latitude  uniting  the  commercial  and  manufSKtsriog 
East  with  the  food-and- raw- material-producing  West.  The  other  unites  the 
States  of  the  Gulf  with  the  States  of  the  Lakes,  in  a  nearly  longitadioil 
course.  Both  are  well  worthy  of  characteristic  names.  If  the  public  were 
as  strongly  impressed  with  their  preeminence  as  the  writer  is,  they  migk* 
be  named  the  "  Latitudinal "  and  "  longitudinal "  railroads.  It  b  seawel/ 
to  be  hoped  that  these  names  would  be  adopted.  For  convenience,  tlw^, 
the  one  might  he  called  the  *' Mississippi,  Lake  and  Hudson^  Bsako»^ 
and  the  other  the  "  Gulf  and  Lake  "  Railroad.  Commencing  on  the  beid 
of  the  Mississippi,  where  it  approaches  nearest  the  head  of  Lake  Michig>>» 
passing  around  the  head  of  that  lake,  and  thence  east  to  the  head  of  W* 
Erie ;  thence  eastward  on  both  sides  of  the  lake,  to  Buffalo ;  and  thence,  by  tk« 
best  rouUs  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Hudson,  at  Albany.  The  tofio- 
graphy  of  this  line  was  sufficiently  set  forth  in  the  article  on  Western  rail- 
roads, in  the  July  number  of  this  Magazine.  Its  merits,  as  the  norther©- 
most  latitudinal  line  practicable,  as  the  necessary  trunk-Kne  for  many  \»^^ 
canals  and  railroads,  and  as  affording  the  best  means  of  reciprocatiwr  ^^ 
lake  navigation  the  business  appropriate  to  each,  were  also  there  sufficieDtly 
set  forth. 
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lH  important  oonsiderAtion  was  not  then  urged.  It  is  on  the  line  of 
te8i  population.  No  other  latitudinal  road,  connecting  the  Mississippi 
1  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  can  be  made,  approaching  this 
heapness  of  construction  and  of  running  cost,  where  the  population, 
^ughout  its  line,  is  so  great  and  rapidly  increasing.  It  passes  throus;h  or 
r  a  lar^e  number  of  commercial  towns  and  cities.  Albany,  Troy,  Sche- 
aidj,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Lockport,  Buffalo,  Dunkirk,  Erit>,  Cleve- 
1,  Sandusky,  Toledo,  Hamilton,  Detroit,  and  Chicago,  are  nearly  all 
sea  of  commercial  note.  The  villages  between  these  are  numerous  and 
Ting — some  of  them  soon  to  grow  into  cities  of  note. 
f  there  be  any  other  latitudinal  railroad  route  to  connect  the  East  with 
West,  at  all  comparable  with  this  thousand-mile  line — in  its  connections 
h  a  lateral  water  and  land  Commerce — in  the  level  character  of  the 
ntry  through  which  it  passes — in  the  density  of  the  population  on  and 
r  its  line — and  in  the  number  and  importance  of  the  commercial  maris 
idi  it  links  together,  it  has  entirely  escaped  a  most  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
lous  would-be  competing  routes. 

die  second  great  route  is  that  which  is  to  connect  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
ti  the  lakes.  Here  there  is  show  of  competition.  The  Cairo  line  now 
kes  most  noise  in  the  speculating  world.  The  Cincinnati  line,  it  seems  to 
will  be  the  line,  at  least  up  to  the  close  of  the  present  century.  Can  it 
otherwise !  Look  at  the  commercial  towns  on  the  two  routes.  Their 
mlation,  including  dependant  suburbs,  will  be  estimated  for  1855,  when 

lines  will  be  finished: — Dayton,  22,000;  Cincinnati,  200,000 ;  Louis- 
5,  65,000;  New  Albany,  18,000;  Nashville,  12,000.  The  towns  not 
aed  will  equal,  in  population,  all  the  commercial  points  on  the  Cairo 
I,  except  Memphis,  which  may  be  put  down  at  15,000.     The  intermedi- 

towns  above  named,  on  the  Cincinnati  line,  will  number  317,000, 
Int  15,000  on  the  Cairo  line.  The  population  of  the  counties  through 
ich  the  two  lines  pass  would  not  exhibit  so  great  a  disparity ;  but  still 
I  ahow  a  great  difference  in  favor  of  the  Cincinnati  route.  Their  termini, 
the  Gulf,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Pensacola  would  be  common  to  the 
K  Chicago,  the  lake  terminus  of  the  Cairo  road,  will  number  65,000 ; 
lie  Toledo,  the  most  important  lake  terminus  of  Cincinnati  road,  will 
nber  some  10,000.  Cleveland,  the  other  chief  terminus,  will  number, 
h  its  suburbs,  40,000.  Detroit  will  contain  nearly  as  many  as  Cleveland, 
lateral  auxiliary  railroads,  the  Cincinnati  line  will  receive  those  from 
rth  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina,  and  all  west  of  the 
untains,  in  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  which  seek  business  with  Cincinnati, 
I  Lakes  and  Gulf.  The  important  Atlantic  ports,  Charleston  and  Savannah 
1  have  their  best  western  trade  by  this  line. 

rhe  Cairo  line  will  have,  as  special  auxiliaries,  the  roads  leading  east- 
rdly  from  the  various  Mississippi  towns,  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  Memphis, 
Louis,  Alton,  Quincy,  Rock  Island,  Galena,  <&c.  These,  with  the  great 
iQtry  concentrating,  by  lake  and  railroad,  upon  Chicago,  cannot  fail  to  make 
I  great  thoroughfare  between  Lake  and  Gulf.  Its  through  freight  traffic 
y  be  as  as  large  as  that  of  its  rival ;  and,  ultimately,  larger :  but,  in  its 
f-traffic  and  through  passenger  business,  its  inferiority  appears  too  mani- 
;  to  need  farther  remark. 

^b  proof  will  be  required  by  the  well-informed  reader,  that  no  road  con- 
stiDg  the  cold  and  warm  regions  of  our  country,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  or 
it  of  the  Mississipi,  can  be  made  with  equal  certainty  of  commanding  a 
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great  traffic,  as  either  of  the  railroads  under  coDsideration.  The  better  of 
the  two,  the  ^^  CinciDnati "  is  therefore  to  be  /A«  '*  longitudinal "  railroad  d 
the  United  Slates,  as  that  which  skirts  the  great  lakes,  from  east  to  west,  it 
the  ""latitudinal:'  The  ''  Gulf  and  Lake  "  road  to  Detroit  would  fall  but 
little  short  of  one  thousand  miles  in  extent. 

Which  are  to  be  the  two  lake  ports  ?  The  popular  belief  would,  probi- 
blj,  place  Buffalo  first,  and  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Toronto^  orOsweg<» 
as  second.  What  would  be  the  judgment  of  a  reflecting  man,  well  informed 
as  to  the  causes  which  develop  the  growth  of  modern  cities,  and  comiDgU 
the  examination  of  the  value  of  the  various  positions  for  commercial  tuwu, 
on  the  great  lakes,  with  full  geographical  knowledge  of  the  whole  conitrj, 
and  without  previous  bias,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know.  Especially  m^ 
if  that  judgment  had  been  formed  previous  to  the  settlement  of  the  covn- 
try,  and  on  the  basis  of  an  anticipated  increase  and  spread  of  populfttion, 
such  as  has  taken  place. 

Looking  over  the  borders  of  the  lakes  for  such  projections  of  navigabb 
water  into  the  land,  as  bring  the  largest  extent  of  country  within  the  sboii- 
est  distance  of  a  port,  the  heads  of  lakes  Erie  and  Michigan  could  not  fail 
to  arrest  his  attention.  Knowing  that  water  transport  costs  little,  compared 
with  land  carriage,  the  harbor  which  can  be  reached  by  the  shortest  road 
may  be  expected  to  command  the  trade  of  the  country  nearer  to  it,  tbaa 
any  other  equally  good  port.  With  this  knowledge,  he  could  not  fail  to  perceifi 
that  the  heads  of  these  great  lakes  command  a  greater  extent  of  conntn 
than  any  other  points  on  the  Lakes.  His  next  inquiry  would  be  for  goo) 
harbors  at  these  points.  At  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  he  would  dtscover  tb« 
noblest  river  estuary  of  the  Lakes,  affording  deep  water  and  an  exteiuiTi 
harbor,  perfectly  protected  and  of  easy  access.  Just  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Michigan,  no  harbor  could  be  found,  but,  some  twelve  miles  north,  a  good 
harbor  might  be  seen  formed  by  nature,  requiring  only  a  moderate  outlay  to 
deepen  and  keep  open  its  entrance. 

Such  were  the  natural  advantages  of  these  positions,  as  gathering  and  dii- 
tributing  points  of  Commerce  for  the  surrounding  country.  It  will  be  seen  ata 
glance,  that  they  are  also  the  natural  points  of  gathering  and  distributing  ibr 
&e  Lake  coasts.  Not  less  favorable  is  their  position  for  exchanging  prodadi 
of  the  Lakes,  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  Europe,  with  the  cities  of  the  great 
river  valley  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

To  add  strength  to  such  liberal  gifts  of  Nature,  artiOcial  water  cbannA 
have  connected  these  harbors  with  the  great  river  Commerce  of  the  Weit 
There  enters  in  the  harbor  of  Toledo  Ihe  noblest  system  of  canals  in  tk 
world.  Towards  the  south,  it  unites  her  with  Cincinnati,  and  passing  diaf* 
onally  through  Indiana,  reaches  the  Ohio  River  at  Evansville.  Over  six  hai- 
dred  miles  of  these  canals  are  now  in  use.  Next  year,  the  whole  syateDi 
embracing  nearly  seven  hundred  miles,  will  be  completed. 

Chicago  is  connected  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Illinoia  River  by  a 
noble  canal,  one  hundred  miles  long. 

^*  But  these  lakes  and  canals  are  old  fashioned  affairs  Railroads,  my  de« 
sir,  will  upset  all  your  calculations  based  on  lake  and  canal  navigation.^  Lei 
us  see.  Railroads  are  admirable.  Without  them,  the  two  lake  ports  woald 
be  shorn  of  much  of  their  power — positive  and  relative.  It  is  by  means  of 
railroads,  in  good  part,  that  they  are  soon  to  make  manifest  their  unnraled 
position  for  Commerce.  Railroads  will,  however,  neither  make  ^  our  canab 
a  solitude,  nor  our  lakes  a  desert  waste  of  waters."    On  the  contrary,  thaf 
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vill  giTe  new  efficiency  to  boih.     Railroada  will  cany  some  kinds  of  freight, 
ilthough  the  cost  is  five  times  as  much  as  by  steamers  on  the  Lakes,  and 
twioe  ms  great  as  by  canaL    The  lowest  charge  per  ton  for  2,000  lbs.,  per 
nuke,  for  the  year  1851,  on  the  New- York  railroads,  was,  that  of  the  North- 
em,  over  two  cents.    On  the  Lake,  between  Toledo  and  Buffalo,  steam  pro- 
wlers carry  for  one-third  of  a  cent  per  ton,  per  mile ;  and  at  the  same  rate 
to  and  from  Oswego. 

Grain  is  taken  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  for  less  than  one-fifth  of  a  e<^  bt 
Mr  ton,  per  mile.  For  the  average  of  the  season,  a  fair  freight  on  the 
Lakes  would  be  one-third  of  a  cent,  which  is  less  than  one- sixth  the  charge 
on  the  cheapest-cirrying  New- York  railroad.  A  fair  freight,  including  rea- 
sonable tolls  on  the  New  York  and  Western  canal  s  would  be  one  cent  and 
tvo  mills.  If  parallel  railroads  should  undertake  to  carry  at  so  low  a  rate, 
a»  to  take  from  canals  their  appropriate  freight,  the  tolls  would  of  course  be 
so  reduced  as  to  cheapen  transportaiion  beyond  the  power  of  railroad  com- 
petition. 

If  the  effect  of  future  improvement  in  railroading  is  to  be  considered,  so 
is  the  greater  probability  of  canal  enlargement,  and  a  beneficial  change  in 
(heir  rode  mode  of  traction.  Railroads  have  sometimes  carried  favorite 
fraght,  such  as  flour,  lon^  distances  at  canal  rates.  But  this,  according  to 
4i»r  reports,  was  below  me  cost  of  carrying,  and  could  not  be  kept  up  in  a 
Itfge  business.  The  coei  to  the  company  of  carrying  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs. 
permile,  on  the  Syracuse  and  Utica  Railroad,  in  1851,  is  reported  by  the 
Oompany  at  a  fraction  less  than  one  cent  and  a  half.  This  is  exclusive  of 
MJ  profit,  and  on  that  road,  in  the  State  of  New- York,  which  carried  at  a 
l«tt  cost  than  any  other,  except  the  Northern.  The  cost  on  the  New-YorJc 
^  Erie  Bailroad  was  a  cent  and  a  hal(  and  its  charge  a  small  fraction 
Wo^  three  cents.  When  a  railroad  carries  below  cost,  it  is  probably  to 
gi^e  dclat  to  the  road ;  certainly  not  to  earn  dividends  on  the  arUcles  car- 
"«<i.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Western  railroads,  on  the  best  routes,  may 
c^  at  a  cost,  to  the  companies,  of  one  cent,  and  at  a  charge  of  one  cent 
^six-tenths  per  ton,  per  mile.  At  that  rate,  they  would  do  a  large  freight 
hasiness. 

On  which  of  th3  lake  ports  will  this  business  chiefly  concentrate  ?    It  has 

WW  shown  in  previous  articles  of  this  Afagazitie^  that  the  tendency  of  the 

Ulterior  and  home  Commerce  of  the  great  Western  plain  is  towards  and 

*^fough  thf  Lakes.    The  tonnage  of  the  lake  ports  of -the  States  exceeds 

225,000 ;  and  of  Canada,  probably   100,000.     The  tonnage  of  the  river 

"l^^endoes  not  exceed  160,000.    It  may  be  assumed  that  most  of  the 

Y^mnaerce  of  the  great  river  valley,  destined  for  the  East  and  North  through 

^  Lakes,  will  be  first  gathered  in  at  the  prin.ipal  river  marts.    The^e,  on 

*•  Ohio,  are  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  New  Albany,  Madison,  Evansville,  Mays- 

^  Portsmouth,  Marietta,   Wheeling,  Steubenville  and  Pittsburg.    The 

j^  latter  are  most  likely  to  communicate  with  the  ocean  through  Phila- 

I^Hia  and  Baltimore.     Maysville,  Portsmouth  and  Marietta,  will  reach  the 

^^  most  conveniently  ^t  Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  Madison,  Louisville  and  New 

l^kiny,  are,  geographically  and  commercially,  nearer  Toledo  than  any  other 

r^  port.  Evansville  is  55  miles  nearer  Chicago  than  to  Toledo ;  but  the  latter 

J,  ^00  miles  nearer  New- York.     Great  part  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Ohio 

^'^r  below  Pittsburg,  concentrates  in  Cincinnati  and  the  marts  below. 

«_Which  of  the  ports  of  Lake  Erie  is  best  adapted  to  secure  the  railroad 

r^igbt  business  of  these  marts  with  the  lake  borders  and  the  Eastern 

'^^tesf 
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In  making  the  comparison,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  freights  froa 
Dunkirk,  Buffalo,  and  all  the  ports  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
are  taken,  at  the  same  rates,  to  Cleveland,  Sandusky,  Toledo  and  Detroit 
It  is  stated,  on  high  authority,  that  the  forwarding  merchants  of  New- York 
prefer  to  ship  to  Toledo  at  the  same  rates ;  whether,  beoause  that  harbor 
furnishes  more  down  freights,  or  is  easier  of  access  in  all  weathers,  b  wt 
known.  It  is  beyond  doubt,  that  navigators  prefer  the  harbor  of  Toledo  to 
that  of  Sandusky,  and  that  sailing  vessels  coming  up  the  Lake  can  resell 
Toledo  with  all  winds  better  than  Detroit.  Keeping  in  view  the  advsntagjB 
which  the  canals  to  Cincinnati  and  Evansville  give  to  Toledo  over  Detruit 
and  Sandusky,  in  the  immense  quantity  of  down-lake  freight  which  they 
furnish  to  vessels  entering  her  port,  it  will  be  reasonable  to  expect  a  contin- 
uance of  the  preference  now  entertained  by  the  navigating  interest  H 
however,  we  allow  t')at  Cleveland  will  have  the  advantage  which  her  shorter 
down-lake  navigation  (shorter  by  105  miles  than  Toledo)  will  give  her,  in 
Eastern  exchanges,  it  will  remain  to  be  shown  that  her  longer  line  of  nil- 
road  from  Cincinnati  (longer  by  at  least  60  miles)  will  not  more  than  bil- 
ance  this  advantage. 

But  we  have  shown  that  the  cost  of  carrying  by  railroad,  is  five  times  « 
great  as  by  lake,  even  on  the  short  voyage  through  Lake  Erie.  The  addi- 
tional 60  miles  of  railroad  would,  therefore,  be  equivalent  to  250  by  water. 

The  length  of  railroads  from  Cincinnati  to  t  tie  several  Lake  ports,  ift  n 
follows : 


To  Cleveland 268  milea 

"  Sandusky 219      " 


To  Toledo  (as  snnreyed).  .196  milei 
**  Detroit  (as  estimated). 260     " 


On  the  best  practical  routes,  they  would  be  nearly  as  follows : 


To  Cleveland 246  miles. 

«  Sandusky 200      " 


To  Toledo 190  milei^ 

«  Detroit 246     * 


In  the  business  of  the  Lakes  above  Lake  Erie  and  in  the  Canada  railroad 
traffic,  Toledo  will  have  the  advantage  in  position  and  distance.  Tins  trade 
will  increase  much  faster  than  that  with  the  Old  States. 

That  the  contest  for  the  carriage  of  freight  between  Cincinnati  and  Li^ 
Erie,  will  result  in  favor  of  t*oledo,  a  careful  examination  of  ail  the  beaiiags 
of  the  question  seems  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  The  shortest  and  M 
railroad,  aided  by  the  canal,  to  the  best  harbor,  must  be  decisive.  Biti 
if  it  could  be  shown,  that  Cleveland  may  divide  the  railroad  firrigfaU  of 
Cincinnati  with  Toledo,  or  even  take  the  whole,  there  would  remain  vitli 
Toledo  the  canal  freights  of  that  great  city,  and  the  rmlroad  freights  of  tlie 
cities  west  and  northwest  of  Cincinnati,  whose  relative  distance  fromHhtt'O 
lake  ports  would  be  more  in  favor  of  Toledo  as  their  position  approach 
Chicago,  until,  at  that  place,  the  boat  route  to  Cleveland  would  pass  throag^ 
Toledo. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  Toledo  would  meet  a  rival  in  Chicago.  Be 
diflS^rence  in  distance,  in  a  straight  line,  is  nearly  one  hundred  miles.  Bf 
the  best  route  for  a  railroad  to  each,  the  difference  would  be  about  110«ilA 
As  most  of  the  freights  will  take  the  river  and  canal  routes,  it  is  of  no  f^ 
imix)rtance  to  either  city,  which  is  preferred  in  the  railroad  busineM  of  Cai- 
ro with  the  Lakes.  The  passenger  and  express-freight  traffic  of  Cairo  «aj 
take  the  line  through  Toledo,  Detroit  and  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  or 
by  a  more  southerly  route  to  Cleveland,  and  so  by  the  South  Shore  Railroai 
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[i  matters  littie  to  tbe  lake  cities,  which  has  the  greatest  share  of  the  pas- 
lenger  and  express-freight  traffic.  Where  commercial  equivalents  most  do 
MNigregate  for  distribution,  there  will  be  the  men  to  manage  them. 

As  to  Chicago,  she  is  not  only  at  present  a  large  city ;  but  her  great  fu- 
tiire  destiny  is  too  plainly  written  on  the  map,  to  need  any  array  of  facts  or 
reasons,  to  show  that  she  will  be  among  the  greatest  of  our  American  cities. 
Her  present  rate  of  progress  will  give  her  position  as  tbe  most  populous  city 
of  the  Lakes,  certainly  within  five  years,  probably  within  three.  After  she 
riiall  have  passed  Buffalo,  as  she  has  passed  all  the  other  lake  marts  that 
had  precedence  once,  her  next  race  will  be  with  her  great  rival  on  the  Missis- 
nppi,  St  Louis.  In  1860,  she  will  have  overtaken  and  passed  by  Charleston, 
Providence,  Washington,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  and  Louisville.  She  will  then 
take  position  as  UHmber  eight  (8)  among  our  great  cities. 

How  long  it  will  take  Toledo  to  overtake  in populoumess,  as  she  has  over- 
taken  and  passed  by,  in  Commerce^  Sandusky,  Detroit,  Milwaukie  and  Cleve- 
land, cannot,  now,  be  safely  predicted.  That  she  will  not  only  pass  tAm, 
bat  also  Oswego,  Buffalo,  Toronto,  Montreal  and  Quebec,  we  can  perceive  no 
nasonable  ground  to  doubt 

Chicago  and  Toledo  are  the  marts  into  which  will  be  collected  the  varied 
productions  of  the  Lake  borders,  the  Ela^tem  States,  and  Europe,  to  be  trans- 
ported by  canal  and  railroad,  to  the  distributing  marts  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
lippi  valleys  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and  from  which  will  be  distributed 
the  return  products  of  the  river  valleys  and  the  tropical  merchandise  col- 
leeted  in  the  Gulf  ports,  for  the  interior  markets. 

It  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  impression,  that  no  other  Lake  cities  will 
participate  in  this  Commerce  in  anj  degree.  There  is  a  portion  of  the  Ohio 
oi  ^er  valley  nearer  to  Cleveland  than  to  any  other  Lake  port,  the  intercourse 
of  which  with  the  Lakes  is  naturally  drawn  to  this  beautiful  city.  Many  of 
ihm  towns  of  the  upper  Mississippi  will  find  more  convenient  shipping  ports 
OD  Lake  Michigan,  than  Chicago.  Not  only  will  Cleveland,  Sandusky,  De- 
troit, Milwaukie  and  other  Lake  ports,  have  the  benefit  of  the  chief  trade  of 
the  country  nearer  to  them  than  to  the  other  Lake  towns,  but  they  will  car- 
ry on  with  the  South  and  West  their  own  railroad  traffic.  Each  has  pecu- 
liar advantages  of  its  own,  sufficient  to  give  it  all  the  rapidity  of  growth 
which  even  its  sanguine  in-dwellers  anticifiate. 

Nine  years  ago,  in  the  9th  vol.  of  this  Magazine,  the  opinion  was  express- 
ed, that  Cleveland,  Toledo  and  Chicago,  would,  in  forty-seven  years,  each  be 
laigar  than  Buffalo.  Within  one-third  of  that  period,  Chicago  will  have 
proved  the  accuracy  of  the  calculation,  by  numbermg  more  thousands  than 
Buffalo.  Beyond  a  doubt,  Chicago  will  be  at  the  head  of  our  Lake  cities 
before*  1860.  Up  to  this  time,  she  has  exceeded  our  calculations,  while  To- 
ledo has  fallen  short ;  Cleveland  has  vindicated  what  was  said  in  her  favor, 
and  will  overtake  Buffalo  and  be  second  on  the  Lake  **  string  of  pearls,*'  be- 
Core  she  is  overtaken  by  Toledo  ;  and  in  a  period,  not  much,  if  any,  exceed- 
ing half  of  the  forty-seven  years,  allotted  for  that  feat 

Toledo,  though  in  amount  of  tonnage  entering  and  leaving  her  port  ex- 
ceeding every  city  above  Buffalo,  Chicago  perhaps  excepted,  has  failed  to 
exhibit  that  rapid  growth,  in  population  and  indigenous  industry,  which,  from 
the  coming  in  of  her  canals,  was  anticipated.  Appearances,  now,  indicate 
a  growth  much  more  rapid,  and  nothing  seems  likely  to  be  in  the  way  of  a 
vapidly  successful  career  in  the  pathway  of  her  destiny.  Her  position  for 
the  concentration  of  railroads,  is  more  favorable  than  that  of  any  other  Lake 
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city.  Lake  Erie  so  narrows  to  a  point  at  its  western  extremity,  that  it 
scarcely  offers  an  obstruction,  to  Toledo,  of  more  than  one  point  of  the  com* 
pass,  while  it  cuts  off  Cleveland  from  some  fifteen  of  the  thirty-two  points. 
She  is  placed  where  all  the  railroad  traffic,  between  Canada  and  the  chief 
cities  of  the  bwer  Ohio  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  must  pass.  This  will  be- 
come immense,  on  the  completion  of  the  railroad  now  progressing  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Detroit. 

Although  it  has  been  proven  that  Toledo  and  Chicago  are  the  two  Lake 
ports  most  favorably  placed  for  the  concentration  of  the  freight  trafiSc  of 
railroads,  it  has  not  been  claimed  that  they  will  be  pre-eminent  as  ceotenof 
passenger  and  express-goods  traffic.  And  yet,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a 
point  on  the  map  of  our  country,  at  which  there  will  exist  so  many  claimi 
for  a  concentration  of  such  trafiSc,  as  at  Toledo :  and  perhaps  Toledo,  alone, 
has  in  that  respect  the  advantage  of  Chicago. 

It  is  not  a  mere  anticipation  to  fix  on  Toledo  and  Chicago  ns  the  two 
Lake  ports.  They  are  now,  in  amount  of  tonnage  laden  and  discharged,  at 
the  head  of  the  shipping  ports,  on  the  Lakes  above  Buffalo. 

In  contemplating  the  commercial  advantages  of  a  position,  the  diffnvoct 
between  a  m^^re  transit  trade  and  a  Commerce  which  gathers  and  distributa 
commercial  equivalents  on  all  sides,  is  not  always  taken  into  account  Buf* 
iklo  is  a  gathering  and  distributing  port  for  the  upper  lakes  in  their  Com- 
merce with  the  East  only,  but  a  mere  point  of  transit  for  productions  seot 
down  the  canal.  Chicao^o  and  Toledo  are  gathering  and  distributing  cen- 
ters for  the  country,  on  every  side,  by  water  and  by  land  ;  as  well  <?  the 
Commerce  which  effects  exchanges  between  the  New  States  and  the  Old,  as 
of  that  which  collects  and  distributes  the  peculiar  productions  of  the  cold 
regions  of  the  Lakes  and  the  hot  climate  of  the  Gulf  borders.  In  the  not 
distant  future,  the  Commerce  of  these  two  cities,  between  the  two  cHmato 
and  for  the  intermediate  country,  will  become  far  more  important  than  tliaft 
which  will  be  carried  on  between  the  Old  States  and  the  New,  of  the  aaffls 
climate. 

The  Lake  States  and  Canadas  are  to  become  eminently  commercial  and 
manufacturing.  They  need,  and  will  have:,  a  good  water  way  for  large  ves- 
sels from  the  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  to  Europe.  By  the  Lake 
Cham  plain  route,  a  way  must  be  opened  for  ships  between  Montreal  asd 
New  York.  And  between  Montreal  and  the  Lakes,  the  canals  and  kAt 
must  be  enlarged  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  of  at  least  one  thousand  Um'^ 
so  that  the  Ocean  shall  be  truly  wedded  to  the  Great  Lakes,  instead  of  beiag 
only  affianced,  as  at  present. 

Before  these  works  could  be  completed,  if  now  entered  upon,  Canada 
West  and  the  Lake  States  (including  half  of  Pennsylvania,  New- York,  and 
Vermont)  will  number  at  least  eleven  millions  of  people,  of  whom  nine 
millions  will  have  a  deep  interest  in  opening  such  direct  channels  of  Com- 
merce with  the  ocean  coasts.  Congress  has  just  made  proyision  for  a  ship 
canal  into  Lake  Superior.  It  now  remains  for  Canada  to  enlarge  the  loeb 
of  the  Welland  Canal,  and  make  a  ship  canal  across  from  the  St.  Lawreooe 
near  Montreal,  to  the  deep  waters  of  the  St.  John^s  River  on  Lake  Ckam- 
plain  ;  and  for  the  State  or  City  of  New- York,  to  make  a  ship  canal  from 
Lake  Champlain  to  the  deep  waters  of  the  Hudson  Rirer. 

The  locks  around  the  Falls  of  the  St  Lawrence,  from  Lake  Oatarioto 
Montreal,  are  28  in  number,  200  feet  long  by  55  feet  wide,  overcomiiq^  «■ 
aggregate  faU  of  188  feet    The  locks  around  the  Falb  of  the  Niagaia 
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'er,  (rom  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  ODtario,  are  35  in  number,  1 26  ieet  long  by 
feet  wide,  and  overcome  a  fall  of  320  ieet 

From  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  Hudson  the  lockflge  need  not  exceed  one 
idred  and  fifty  feet,  and  the  length  of  canals  not  orer  one  hundred  miles. 
[■  this  too  great  an  undertaking  ^r  the  city  of  New  York  ?        j.  w.  a. 


Ir  t.  TI.— 6GLD  MINING  OPERATIONS  IN  CillFORNU. 

Gold  is  found  in  crystalline  primitive  rocks,  transition  rocks,  trap  rocks 
1  alluvial  grounds.  It  never  predominates  to  such  an  extent  as  to  con- 
Late  distinct  veins  by  itself.  It  is  either  disseminated,  and  ss  it  were  im- 
sted,  in  strong  masses,  or  spread  out  in  thin  plates  or  grains  on  the  sur- 
le,  or  lastly  implanted  b  their  cavities  under  the  shape  of  filaments  or 
rstallized  twigs.  The  minerals  composing  the  veins,  are  either  quartz, 
opar,  or  sulphnte  of  baryta. 

With  the  exception  of  iron,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  geological 
ftricts,  within  which  gold  occurs,  embrace  a  larger  aggregate  area  than 
it  of  any  other  metal.  Yet  the  proportion  of  gold,  to  that  of  the  sub- 
iDces  from  which  it  must  be  separated  for  the  use  of  mankind,  is  so  mod- 
ite,  that  the  cost  of  eliminating  it,  must  necessarily  be  such  as  to  main- 
B  a  high  commercial  value  in  all  future  time. 

The  gold  bearing  veins  of  rock  usually  consist  of  quarts:,  a  white  vitreous 
HMi,  and  one  of  the  ingredients  of  granite.  These,  like  all  true  veins,  are 
oerally  inclined  at  a  large  angle  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and  are  often 
rtical  or  nearly  so.  In  thickness  they  vary  considerably ;  the  same  vein 
sometimes  contracted  to  the  width  of  a  few  inches,  whilst  at  other  points 
is  expanded  in  thickness  to  many  yards.  They  extend  downwards  to 
saler  depths  than  the  miner  has  ever  reached. 

By  far  the  largest  portion  of  gold  hitherto  has  been  procured  from  the 
posits  of  diluvium  and  alluvium  in  the  valleys  and  ravines  which  have 
en  formed  in  those  regions  where  metallic  veins  existed  prior  to  the  for- 
ition  of  such  valleys  and  ravines. 

Notwitlistanding  the  apparently  large  quantity  of  gold  hitherto  procured 
these  deposits,  from  the  most  remote  periods,  we  may  safely  assume  that 
bears  an  infinitely  small  proportion  to  what  yet  remains  im]  risoned  within 
e  rocks,  at  no  greater  distance  from  the  surface  than  has  already  been 
ached  by  the  industrious  miner  in  other  researches.  The  small  amount  of 
•oe  occupied  by  the  ravines  and  valleys  of  excavation  in  metalliferous  re- 
otw,  compared  with  that  remaining  below  and  between  them,  clearly  proves 
e  correctness  of  this  opinion. 

In  our  remarks  upon  gold  mining  in  this  article,  we  shall  confine  our  at- 
QtioD  strictly  to  that  branch  of  the  subject  which  has  begun  to  attract 
tention  already  in  California.  We  mean  the  method  of  obtaining  the 
etal  from  the  rock,  or  quartz  mining  as  it  is  called. 
The  particulars  which  we  shall  present  as  facts,  have  been  obtained  from 
e  moat  reliable  sources,  and  the  evidence  of  their  correctness  is  most  ex- 
naiTe  and  varied.  We  have,  however,  presented  them  as  the  best  inform- 
ioB  within  our  reach. 
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The  extent  of  the  quartz  region,  in  which  gold  exists  in  Galifornift,  bi 
been  estimated  by  one  of  the  latest  and  most  intelligent  explorers,  Protai 
Blake,  as  of  vast  extent     His  words  are  these : — 

^  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  quartz  veins  of  Califomia  are  ctfi 
ble  of  furnishing  a  supply  of  gold,  which  it  will  probably  take  oenturiei  ti 
exhaust ;  and  the  amount  of  which  is  far  beyond  the  limits  of  calculation,! 
least  with  our  present  data.  Scattered  over  a  belt  of  land  ten  miles  bron 
and  running  the  whole  length  of  the  country,  north  and  south,  these  vea 
are  evidently  the  deposits  of  immense  riches.  Setting  aside  the  extraoidi 
nary  yields,  where  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  obtiii 
ed  from  holes  of  a  few  feet  square,  we  still  have  hundreds  of  miles  of  veil 
from  which  ore  can  be  obtained  yielding  from  two  to  six  cents  to  the  poood 
and  from  which  a  powerful  macuine  can  extract  from  one  to  two  tho 
dollars  a  day.  When  these  veins  are  exhausted,  there  will  remain 
others  which  will  be  pro6tably  worked  when  labor  shall  become  cheapei 
There  can  bo  no  doubt  but  that  quartz  mining  is  destined  to  be  the  moi 
permanent  source  of  gold  in  this  country ;  and  it  will  not  be  many  jm 
before  it  will  attract  that  attention,  which  as  an  investment  of  capital  it  eii 
dently  deserves." 

Professor  Spickur,  another  scientific  explorer,  who  has  extensively  ezaa 
ined  those  regions,  has  published  some  account  of  them,  from  whkh  vi 
make  the  following  extract : — 

^*'  The  California  gold-mining  region  proper,  that  is  to  say,  where  adifi 
operations  are  being  carried  on,  extends  at  present  from  the  Mariposa  Rivf 
on  the  south  to  the  Klamath  River,  the  boundary  line  of  Oregon  on  Ik 
north,  running  in  a  south-east  and  north-west  course  a  distance  of  nearly  fiv 
hundred  mile:^,  and  consists  of  the  spurs  and  foot  range  of  mountains  of  tk 
Sierra  Nevada." 

The  number  of  veins  has  never  been  estimated.  In  the  locality  of  On 
son  Creek  some  of  the  richest  has  been  found,  and  the  yield  of  gold  to  iidi 
viduals  working  with  hand  mortars  only,  has  been  large.  This  is  within  tb 
Sonora  District. 

In  Grass  Valley  as  extensive  mining  operations  have  been  carried  on  a 
in  any  other  locality.  The  rock  in  this  district  is  very  uniform  in  ita  rid 
ness,  and  the  yield  has  been  very  uniform  and  extremely  profitable.  Tl 
mills  in  this  district  have  been  invariably  successful. 

At  Quartzburg  and  its  vicinity,  extending  to  the  Mariposa  in  the  sottd 
the  veins  are  unusually  rich.  The  same  is  true  of  Bounville  and  its  \kxutj 
in  the  north. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  numerous  rich  localities. 

The  title  to  real  estate  in  California,  especially  mining  traets,  is  of  audi 
kind  as  the  circumstances  alone  have  created,  but  its  validity  in  conaeqiww 
of  a  general  Act  of  the  State  Legislature,  is  as  good  as  in  any  State  of  fl 
Union  against  all  persons  or  powers,  except  the  government  of  tlie  Uidli 
States.  Nor  could  the  United  States,  after  hanng  suffered  their  rights  \ 
remain  dormant  for  such  a  length  of  time,  now  set  up  any  claim  to  tlie  H 
nirja:  lands,  or  attempt  to  enforce  it,  which  would  easily  be  acquiesced  !■• 

Ihe  right  to  dig  in  any  spot  is  called  a  claim  ;  but  by  a  regulation  amtfii; 
the  miners  themselves,  no  person  can  set  up  an  original  claim  to  more  tha 
one  hut  dred  feet  in  length  of  a  quartz  vein.  If  therefore  any  pereon  dn 
covers  a  quartz  vein,  and  commences  working  it,  the  miners  who  hear  of  tk 
discovery  immediately  come  on  the  ground  and  stake  out,  each  niao  k 
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imelf,  a  hundred  feet,  and  begin  work.  The  original  discoverer  is  allowed 
a  extra  hundred  feet,  in  consideration  of  his  discovery.  After  the  several 
[aims  are  staked  out,  one  of  the  number  of  persons  is  elected  a  recorder  ; 
fid  a  record  is  made  of  the  claims  as  of  the  deeds  in  a  county  clerk^s  office, 
'o  this  record  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  has  given  the  same  validity  as  that 
rhieh  is  poasessed  by  the  records  in  the  other  States.  A  paper,  which  is  a 
opy  of  the  record,  is  also  affixed  to  some  tree  on  the  spot 

After  these  steps  have  been  taken,  any  individual  can  sell  his  claim  to  any 
rarcbaser,  and  the  sale  passes  a  title  which  is  good  against  all  the  world — 
he  United  States  only  excepted. 

Sack  is  tlie  title  derived  from  occupation  and  settlement.  It  obtains  ea- 
an  confidence ;  for  the  opinion  prevails  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  as  we  are 
nformed,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  will  manifest  the  same 
iberality,  and  extend  the  same  protection  to  the  pioneers  and  settlers  in 
t^iomia,  as  to  the  emigrants  to  other  new  States.  There  is  also  a  class  of 
Msi  derived  from  Mexican  grants,  each  embracing  tracts  of  several  leagues^ 
rhera  are  only  a  few  of  these,  and  bnt  httle  respect  has  hitherto  been  paid 
to  them  by  miners. 

Claims,  such  as  we  have  been  speaking  of,  are  often  sold  for  many  thou- 
nai  dollars.  The  price  of  a  vein  is  governed  by  the  richness  of  the  ore, 
tod  the  facility  with  which  wood  and  water  can  be  obtained.  These  are  ia- 
diipensable  requisites  for  mining  in  the  rock.  Richer  veins  without  wood 
ukI  water  at  liand,  command  a  much  lower  price  from  this  scarcity. 

In  Grass  Valley  the  veins  have  uniformly  commanded  a  high  price,  in 
Wttequence  of  their  richness  and  the  abundant  supply  of  wood  and  water. 

By  the  roost  recent  estimates,  there  are,  at  this  moment,  about  fifty  com- 
(Mhw  in  actual  operation  in  quartz  mining.  Very  few  of  them  are  hupplied 
■Wi  the  most  suitable  machinery  for  successful  work.  The  entire  number 
^  companies,  embracing  those  forming  as  well  as  already  formed,  for  this 
i^ijuich  of  mining,  is  estimated  at  two  hundred.  They  are  almost  entirely 
pR^ate  companies,  and  are  settled  in  all  parts  of  the  rock  region.^.  Many 
^  them  have  valuable  claims,  but  are  not  able  to  obtain  the  machinery  ne- 
MiNMy  to  work  them  with,  and  therefore  use  only  the  Mexican  Raster,  A 
^  of  them  are  stock  companies,  and  in  some  instances  their  stcck  can  be 
'•thased. 

Bui  this  branch  of  mining  has  been  entered  upon  with  much  spirit  and 
•terprise.  The  latest  reports  represent  the  foundries  of  San  Francisco,  d 
^^mento,  and  of  Stockton,  to  the  number  of  six,  as  working  night  and 
"J  to  cast  the  machinery  for  these  mills,  at  prices  ranging  from  four  een  to 
*^ntj  cents  per  pound.  This  is  in  addition  to  all  the  machinery  sent  out 
^  the  Atlantic  States,  during  the  last  six  months.  Those  who  are  most 
^ve  in  these  operations,  and  who  are  investing  large  amou  >ts  of  capital  in 
■9  mills  and  mines,  are  citizens  of  California,  who  have  had  the  best  oppor- 
i&ities  to  explore  tjie  mineral  resources  of  the  State,  and  are  most  familiar 
^h.  the  system  of  mining  which  is  practicable. 

There  are  two  important  points  in  the  labor  of  gold  raining,  wherever  it  is 
tried  on.  The  first,  is  to  crush  the  rock  in  which  the  gold  is  found  ;  and 
6  second,  is  to  extract  all  the  gold  from  the  powder  after  it  is  crushed. 
To  be  successful  in  obtaining  the  gold,  the  rock  should  first  be  crushed  or 
OBBd  as  fine  as  fiour ;  for  the  smalhst  grits  may  contain  particles  of  the 
Mai.  The  best  machinery  in  existence  for  this  purpose,  when  the  rock  mi- 
bg  was  commenced  in  California,  was  the  Chilian  mill ;  so  called  from  its 
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extensive  use  in  parts  of  South  America.  In  July,  1851,  the  first  i 
this  kind  was  erected  on  the  big  Mariposa  vein.  This  was  the  first 
nerj  used  in  gold  mining  in  California,  unless  we  except  the  iron  peti 
mortar  used  by  hand.  It  crushed  about  five  hundred  pounds  of  i 
twelve  hours,  and  yielded  from  two  to  four  hundred  dollars  in  three  < 
days.  The  expense  of  running  this  kind  of  mill  is  considerable,  an 
are  therefore  unprofitable  in  consequence  of  their  inefficiency.  To  ' 
oessful  in  California,  where  wages  are  so  high,  a  large  amount  of  wor 
be  done  in  a  short  time. 

Georgia  stamps  were  next  introduced.     But  these  were  made  to 
only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds.     These 
crush  from  a  ton  and  a  half  to  five  tons  in  twelve  hours.     But  they  < 
crush  the  rock  as  fine  as  the  Chilian  mill,  and  therefore,  pound  for 
would  not  produce  so  much  gold  as  the  latter. 

This  light  and  imperfect  machinery  was  set  up  under  the  anticipatk 
the  rock   would  yield  from  two  to  three  dollars  of  gold  per  pound, 
standard  yield  at  present  established,  and  below  which  mining  is 
tempted,  is  two  cents  of  gold  to  the  pound  of  rock,  or  forty  dollars 
ton. 

The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  crushing  the  rock,  was  to  introdoc 
vy  machinery.  For  it  was  proved  that  machinery  which  would  wor 
profit  under  the  low  wages  in  the  Southern  States,  would  bring  ndi 
its  proprietors  in  California.  The  mill  belonging  to  the  Grass  Valley  ( 
Mining  Company  was  the  first  to  introduce  heavy  stamps.  These  w< 
seven  hundred  pounds  and  upwards,  and  worked  with  such  snooea 
obtain  at  once  for  the  mill  the  designation  of  the  ^  Model  Mill."  It 
mated  as  crushing  firom  thirty  to  forty  tons  of  rock  per  day,  none  of 
yields  less  than  two  cents,  although  the  average  is  much  higher, 
thus  been  a  source  of  immense  profit  to  its  owners. 

But  even  with  this  mill,  the  rock  is  not  crushed  sufficiently  fine,  to 
it  practicable  to  obtain  any  more  than  half  the  gold  it  contains,  wi 
present  amalgamators  for  separating  the  ^old.  It  is  a  trait  of  An 
character  never  to  be  satisfied  with  imperfectly  doing  a  thing,  where  j 
at  stake.  Several  machines  have  therefore  been  invented,  which,  js 
by  the  success  of  experiments  with  models,  promise  to  crush  to  a  fim 
der  at  least  fifty  tons  of  rock  daily.  These  have  been  constructed  ii 
York  and  taken  out  to  California  at  great  expense,  by  men  who  belong 
and  who  have  been  engaged  in  rock  mining  for  some  years  past,  tm 
are  the  only  class  who  are  actually  acquainted  with  the  mining  reso«i 
California. 

The  amalgamation  process,  which  consists  in  intermingling  the  ci 
rock  with  quicksilver,  is  very  imperfectly  performed,  chiefly  in  conssc 
of  the  coarseness  of  the  crushed  rock.  It  is  estimated  that  at  hm 
half  of  the  gold  is  lost  in  the  present  mining  operations. 

The  expciiso  of  working  a  mine  has  been  variously  estimated  at  di 
periods,  according  to  the  rate  of  wages.  The  following  estimate  is  Ai 
ed  by  an  experienced  miner,  and  it  is  based,  as  he  informs  us  upon  ih 
ual  operations  of  a  mining  company : — 

"  8jpp<we  an  establishment  working  an  engine  of  forty-horse  poirar 
driving  thirty  stampers,  will  cost  $70,000,  an  exaggerated  value.  Soj 
the  thirty  stampers  crushed,  in  twenty-four  hours,  twelve  toas,  an  M 
much  underrated. 
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i  number  of  haodB necesBary  for  the  aboye  work  is  twenty,  at  |6  per  day. .  (100 

J  en^neer  at 10 

5  aflteistant  engineer 8 

6  Uack«mith 5 

B  carpenter 5 

:  laburers,  at  varioua  work,  at  $4  per  day 24 

■ector 16 

B  a»i8tant 10 


Total  expenaes  per  diem |178 

ippose  the  ore  yields  only  two  cents  to  the  pound,  or  $40  per  too,  fifteen 
tons  will  give  $600.    At  thb  rate,  the  product  per  month  (twenty-six  work- 

ng  days)  would  give $16,000 

ipenses  for  labor  per  month  (thirty  days)^ 6,840 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  mine $10,260 

Being  abnndantlj  sufficient  to  allow  for  wear  and  tear,  particularly  when 
H  consider,  that  an  engine  properly  managed,  may  last  six  years,  and  the 
(tampers  six  months. 

**  Now  let  U8  see  the  figures  when  the  mine  yields  ^ve  cents  to  the  pound 
—a  yield,  which  can  be,  with  justice,  considered  an  average  product  of  the 
California  mines. 

**  Without  changing  the  amount  of  expense^  above  presented,  we  will 
iuive  as  a  result  of  the  same  mining  operations,  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  ton 
«  five  cents  per  pound,  per  diem,  $1,560  ;  or,  per  month,  $30,000.  The 
orif2[inal  monthly  expenses  as  above  shown,  $5,340,  leave  us  a  net  balance  of 
t3«,860." 

Some  idea  of  the  results  of  mining  may  be  obt^ned  from  the  work  of 
•wne  of  the  mills.  In  Grass  Valley,  where  the  gold  in  the  rock  is  very  uni- 
^m,  the  mills  have  probably  been  more  successful  than  in  any  other  sec- 
^.  T(te  amount  of  gold  obtained,  notwithstanding  the  imperfect  machi- 
^  for  cru>hing  the  rock  and  defective  amalgamators,  averages  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  dollars  per  ton  ;  and  occasionally,  the  rich  portion  of  a  vein 
n  struck,  and  the  yield  for  the  time  is  immense.  In  some  instances,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  mill  of  the  Grass  Valley  Quartz  Mining  Company,  $3,800 
^  been  obtained  in  a  day.     Many  other  instances  might  be  enumerated. 

As  the  improvement  in  machinery  and  the  capacity  for  work  has  increa- 
^1  the  success  has  steadily  improved.  Still  more  perfect  machinery  in 
Willful  hands  may  quadruple  it. 

^  The  first  great  embarasstiient  which  has  happened  to  mining  in  Califor- 
^  arose  from  the  high  wages  of  labor,  and  consequently  the  enormous 
^pease  attending  the  einpluv  inent  of  numerous  laborers.  No  enterprises 
^(Qaoding  a  large  outlay  of  human  force,  can  be  undertaken,  unless  thers 
^  most  lucrative  returns.  Hence  it  has  been  unprofitable  and  ruinous  to 
^ork  many  of  the  mines,  previous  to  the  present  reduction  in  the  price  of 
labor.  ^ 

Bnt  the  imperfection  of  the  machinery  greatly  augmented  this  embarass- 
'^^t.  Machines  which  would  work  to  such  advantage  as  to  yield  rich 
'^^urns  in  the  gold  mines  of  the  Southern  States,  where  labor  can  be  obtain- 
^  ht  the  lowest  wages,  were  comparatively  worthless  amid  the  high  wages 
^  California.  The  process  of  amalgamation  is  necessarily  performed,  in 
^^sRfomia,  on  a  most  extensive  scale  ;  and  to  an  equal  degree  it  is  imp^i^ 
^tly  done.    That  is,  nearly  one-half  the  gold  is  lost.     Th\j»  it  has  beeB 
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necessary  to  remodel  the  entire  system  of  work  adopted  in  other  ooiiotrie% 
'to  obtain  success  in  California. 

There  are  many  other  embarassments,  such  as  miners  meet  eveiywhere. 
These  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate. 

The  business  has  also  to  a  great  extent  been  commenced  by  men  without 
'experience,  and  often  with  a  limited  capital.  In  the  lai^eet  number  <tf  Midi 
instances,  a  speedy  failure  has  been  the  consequence. 

The  Legislature  of  California  has  exercised  a  degree  of  intelligenee  and 
liberality  somewhat  unusual  in  new  States.  The  most  favorable  lawa  hire 
been  enacted  for  the  organization  of  companies,  to  engage  either  in  miniDg, 
manufacturing,  or  other  purposes.  And  while  they  are  liberal  on  the  ooe 
hand,  on  the  other,  they  are  sufficiently  stringent  to  protect  the  righti  of 
every  stockholder,  and  preserve  him  from  unlimited  liabilities. 


Art.  YIL— PIERS  AND  DOCKS  IN  THE  NORTH  RITKR,  NEW  TOIL 

The  necessity  of  doing  something  for  the  accommodation  of  the  n^Hdlj 
increasing  Commerce  of  Ihe  port  of  New  York,  becomes  every  day  mow 
urgent.  It  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  present  piers  are  altogether  in- 
sufficient, and  that  they  cannot  be  extended  or  improved  in  the  ratio  of  ov 
wants  to  come. 

The  proposition  brought  forward  by  Mayor  Clark,  in  1835,  to  build  i 
pier  and  basins  in  the  North  River,  similar  to  the  Liverpool  and  London 
docks,  is  the  only  plan  ever  suggested  which  seems  to  meet  the  demand. 
It  is  simple  and  feasible.  Nor  has  any  reasonable  objection  ever  been  made 
to  it  As  to  economy,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  lots  created  bj  it 
iKTOuld  be  worth  considerably  more  than  the  cost  of  the  whole  work,  bemi 
affording  a  handsome  income  to  the  city,  not  only  by  well  founded  eatimatM, 
1)ut  by  the  experience  of  other  similar  undertakings,  such  as  Central  Whiif 
in  Boston.  The  North  River  is  deep  and  wide.  It  has  not  so  strongs 
tidal  current  as  the  East  River,  and  has  a  more  direct  aoceBs  to  and  fM 
sea.  But,  as  a  harbor,  it  is  not  so  safe  or  comfortable,  especially  in  winter. 
It  is  therefore  in  the  North  River  that  we  have  tbe  demand  for  impron- 
menl,  as  well  as  ample  field  to  carry  it  out. 

London  from  the  Tower  to  Blackwall,  a  distance  of  four  milesy  is  neirif 
all  docks.  St.  Eatherine*s,  London,  East,  and  West  India,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Thames,  without  reckoning  minor  ones,  occupy  an  extont  of  ibv 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  can  accommodate  twelve  hundred  ships,  9SdA  htf* 
warehouse  room  for  600,000  tons  of  goods.  The  Surrey,  CommercialvBMt 
County,  and  other  docks  on  the  south  side  cover  nearly  as  much  groimi 
St  Kathenne's  is  one  o^the  smallest,  containing  twenty-three  acres,  bit 
taking  advantage  of  the  experience  of  others,  all  of  its  arrangements  are  of 
the  most  perfect  kind.  *^  It  was  undertaken  by  leading  merchants  in  Loi- 
don,  to  meet  the  necessity  of  giving  additional  accommodation  to  the  greatii- 
fcresse  of  business  in  the  port;  to  secure  a  reduction  in  the  rates  andchaigWi 
Vchich  were  considered  exorbitant  at  the  London  docks ;  no  others  cooroa- 
i<iitly  situated  afibrding  the  means  of  competition  ;  and  to  bring  the  port 
6f  London  more  on  a  level,  jin  point  of  expense,  with  the  other  ports  of  tke 
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iMpire;  bat  more  particularly  with  the  priacipal  ports  of  the  contiaent.** 
b  wu  corameaced  in  May,  1827,  and  opened  October,  1828.  More  than 
1,800  houses,  in  the  mostoentral  part  of  the  city  were  taken  down,  to  make 
loorn  for  it.  The  extent  of  wharf  frontage  is  6,004  feet,  the  warehouses 
MB  i6?en  stories  high,  and  ninety-siz  feet  deep.  They  are  erected  within  a 
inr  ^t  of  the  margin  of  the  wharves,  so  that  ships  can  discharge  directly 
ioto  them,  and  iron-roofed  sheds  are  built  upon  the  jutting  piers,  affording 
torn  for  300,000  tons  of  merchandise,  always  boused  and  under  cover.  It 
€Oit  07er  two  million  pounds  sterling,  and,  although  the  charges  have  been 
VHT  mach  reduced,  it  now  pays  six  to  eight  per  cent  interest  on  its  capital. 

iondon  docks  cover  100  acres,  and  cost  about  four  million  pounds,  on 
which  they  pay  four  per  cent 

All  the  docks  are  walled  in :  are  proof  against  thieving  and  smuggling ; 
have  an  organized  system  of  labor  &c. ;  which  gives  the  utmost  facility  and 
^patch  to  ships  and  goods.  They  have  also  the  privilege  of  the  ware- 
hoQsiog  system,  which  is  carried  to  perfection. 

Liverpool  has  thirteen  miles  of  quay  frontage  in  her  docks,  which  she  is 
coBstaotly  increasing.  She  owes  all  her  commercial  standing  to  her  un- 
ptralleled  efforts  for  the  accommodation  of  ships. 

There  are  also  docks  in  nearly  every  other  port  of  England,  as  well  as  at 
Btrre,  Antwerp,  d^c,  on  the  continent;  all  in  successful  operation,  yielding 
*  certain  and  direct  benefit,  and  proved  by  experience  to  be  indispensable; 
d  agreeing  in  essential  uses  and  only  differing  in  detail,  when  experience 
Im  suggested,  or  ingenuity  invented,  improvements. 

In  carrying  out  such  a  system  for  Uie  port  of  New  York,  we  have  nothing 
tp4o  but  to  copy  the  models  which  are  before  us,  so  far  as  they  may  be  con- 
ntent  with  our  situation  and  wants.  In  one  most  essential  respect,  com- 
pind  with  the  docks  of  Europe,  that  of  economy  in  the  construction,  the 
i^tage  on  our  side  is  immense. 

They  have  been  dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  great  cities,  and  have  destroyed 
>^neti,  ohurdies,  and  houses,  to  make  room  for  artificial  ponds  of  water. 
We  have  ample  space  in  the  water.  We  shall  not  find  it  necessary  to  in- 
j*«  any  man^s  property  in  order  to  create  more  room.  They  are  built  with 
*ofid  water-tight  walls,  and  expensive  lock-gates,  whose  deep  foundations  are 
■U  with  coflfor-dams  and  diving-bells.  We  have  no  necessitv  for  keeping 
w0  water  out  A  simple  embankment  of  stone  and  piles  will  make  an  all- 
ivQeient  foundation,  requiring  no  expensive  masonry  and  dispensing  with 
TO-gates  entirely.  They  are  situated  where  there  is  great  rise  and  fiall  of 
M6k  Some  of  them  can  only  be  entered  at  hi^h  water,  and  have  shoals  at 
^f  entrances  which  require  constant  dredging  to  keep  them  clear.  We 
■v^  deep  water  and  but  little  tide,  can  go  in  and  out  at  all  times,  and  have 
^-ihoals  to  remove  or  guard  against 

The  plan  is  to  construct  a  pier  in  the  North  River,  commencing  below 
tnter-street,  at  about  1,000  feet  from  West-street,  and  running  northward, 
^lel  with  West-street,  wide  enough  for  a  range  of  warehouses  and  the 
'^vary  streets,  and  connected  at  intervals  with  the  main  city  by  sets  of 
"'Bwhrid^ ;  thus  forming  basins  which  will  combine  every  advantage  of 
^  London  and  Liverpool  docks,  and  capable  of  being  increased  to  any  re- 
I^Hid  extent  The  mode  of  construction  alluded  to,  as  being  &r  more  sim- 
V^  and  economical  than  our  models,  slightly  differs  from  that  of  the  Ply- 
"^th  and  Delaware  breakwaters,  which  consist  of  stone  loosely  thrown  in, 
*^J  making  its  own  slope  at  the  sides,  with  a  superstructure  of  masonry. 
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The  difference  would  consist  in  using  a  great  number  of  piles  in  the  pier, 
for  the  better  foundation  of  warehouses  and  sea-walls,  and  in  the  inferior 
materials  which  might  be  made  use  of  in  the  filling  up. 

The  sea-wall,  supposed  to  have  its  foundation  on  piles  at  the  edge  of  the 
embankment  at  low  water  mark,  would  be  tlie  bound  of  the  street-waj; 
or,  as  at  St.  Katherine^s  dock,  the  wall  of  the  warehouse!.  Id  either  case, 
a  platform  of  wood  resting  on  piles,  or  a  wharf  of  cobwork,  would  be  ex- 
tended out  into  water  deep  enough  for  ships  to  lie  against^  clear  of  the 
slope  of  the  embankment  The  passages  through  the  oonnectiog  pien, 
should  be  crossed  by  double  sets  of  drawbridges  in  the  manner  of  lock-gitei, 
so  that  the  communication  would  not  be  interrupted  while  ships  were  ptv* 
ing  through.  The  connecting  piers  should  also  be  in  part  oonstmcted  of 
permanent  bridges,  to  allow  free  course  for  the  tide,  as  well  as  for  market 
boats,  lighters,  ic,  to  pass  under. 

In  the  alignement  proposed,  the  water  off  Rector-street  b  60  feet  deep, 
oii  Canal-street  it  is  50  feet.  The  bottom  is  regular,  consisting  of  hard 
gravel,  under  a  slight  stratum  of  mud.  Towards  Castle  Grarden,  the  soud- 
ings  are  shoaler,  and  the  bottom  is  partlj  composed  of  rocky  bonkien 
Towards  the  Jersy  shore,  the  depth  decreases  gradually,  with  clay  botton, 
and  towards  the  piers,  soft  mud,  being  the  wash  of  the  city.  The  tide  riiei 
and  falls  six  feet.  It  runs  ordinarily  two,  and  in  the  spring  or  fireskets  three 
knots  an  hour.  A  southerly  wind  sometimes  causes  chafing  among  the 
vessels  at  the  piers,  and  they  are  badly  exposed  to  the  northwest  windi  d 
winter,  which  drive  the  ice  into  the  slips,  and  otherwise  cause  no  little  dam- 
age. It  is  the  fresh  water  ice  only,  brought  down  by  the  river,  thst  ii 
troublesome.  This  often  jams  in  the  East  River,  and  causes  more  trouble 
there,  on  account  of  the  more  rapid  tide.  This  could  be  easily  boomed  out 
of  the  proposed  basins,  so  as  to  cause  no  trouble  whatever.  Salt  water  iee 
never  forms  hard  enough  in  New  York  harbor  to  do  damage. 

The  Plymouth  breakwater  lies  far  out  from  the  shore,  in  the  most  ex- 
posed situation,  so  that  an  extraordinary  strength  is  required  to  make  it 
permanent  It  lies  in  25  to  50  feet  of  water  at  low  water.  Tlie  tide  m 
18  feet  and  the  work  is  carried  up  seven  or  eight  feet  above  high  waler 
mark.  The  wall  is  1,700  yards  long,  and  40  f^t  wide  at  top,  with  ligktr 
houses  at  each  end.  Below  water  it  is  formed  of  rough  atonei,  wdgbiif 
two  to  ten  tons  each.  These,  at  first,  were  placed  with  some  care  to  ii- 
sure  them  lying  close  together.  But  much  of  this  care  was  wasted.  Itm 
found  that  a  mixture  of  small  and  large  stones,  thrown  in  promiscvovlj 
made  more  solid  work.  The  inclination  of  the  base  is  about  three  horiaoalri 
to  one  perpendicular,  outside,  and  three  to  two  inside.  Abore  water  it  wtf 
intended  to  leave  the  wall  rough,  but  the  gale  of  November,  1824,  haTiag 
displaceil  some  parts  of  the  work,  it  was  afterwards  finished  with  hni 
blocks  of  limestone  and  granite,  dovetailed  and  clamped  together.  No 
diving  bell  or  other  machine  was  used  to  construct  the  work  under  watet  * 
The  largest  stones  were  placed  on  the  outside,  and  were  more  spread,  m  the 
effect  of  storms  during  the  progress  of  the  work  showed  the  necessity  of  a 
broader  base.  Since  1824,  no  part  of  it  has  been  deranged;  it  beooooi 
stronger  every  year,  from  the  washing  in  of  sand  and  the  accumulation  of 
shellfish  and  seaweeds.  Its  efficiency  and  permanence  ia  beyond  lU 
question. 

The  breakwater  at  Cherbourg,  lies  in  100  feet  water,  on  rody  bottoa 
It  was  at  first  attempted  to  be  built  by  means  of  an  open  cuiaaon  U  oob- 
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lorL    This  gave  way,  and  it  was  rebuilt  after  the  same  phin  as  that  of 
Plymouth. 

The  breakwater  in  Delaware  Bay  is  also  constructed  in  the  same  manner, 
most  of  the  stone  of  which  it  is  composed  came  from  the  Palisades.  It 
&B  on  a  sandy  foundation,  and  settled  a  foot,  or  more,  the  first  year. 

The  work  on  the  Rip  Raps,  being  composed  of  a  soft  sandstone,  settled 
and  washed  away  to  some  extent,  and  was  not  sufficiently  solid  to  build  upon 
for  seTsrai  years. 

The  northwest  beacon,  on  the  Romer  Shoal  in  New  York  Bay,  was  built 
on  I  ibandation  formed  by  an  open  caisson,  and  shows  no  sign  of  giving 
way.  A  similar  one,  attempted  on  Flynn*s  Knoll  failed,  leaving  a  dangerous 
tietp  of  stones  to  make  wrecks  upon. 

The  piers  of  Blackfriars  Bridge  were  constructed  dry,  in  tight  caissons, 
which  were  afterwards  sunk  to  their  places,  the  bottom  being  previously  pre- 
pired.  They  stood,  apparently  without  change,  for  many  years,  until  the 
niDo?al  of  Uie  old  London  Bridge  altered  the  current  of  the  river,  and 
OQsed  them  to  settle  several  feet  They  have  since  been  repaired  by  a 
eofier-dam. 

Searwalls  have  been  constructed  in  various  other  ways.  But  where  great 
ilieDgth  and  solidity  are  required,  coffer-dams  have  been  always  considered 
n  the  only  sure  method.  The  Harlem  High  Bridge,  and  the  Potomac 
Aqsedact)  in  our  own  country  are  examples — both  attended  with  enormous 
JBDowe,  and  the  latter  with  numerous  accidents.  Except  when  solid  ledge 
iiiband,  wooden  piles  are  universally  used  as  a  foundation  to  build  upon. 
Imbedded  in  the  soil,  they  are  indestructible.  But  exposed  in  salt  water,  es- 
pecially in  warm  climates,  they  are  soon  destroyed  by  the  worm,  {teredo  na- 
Hlie,)  A  partial  defense  from  this  enemy  my  be  secured  by  saturating  the 
p3ei  with  oil  of  tar,  or  by  charring  the  outside.  In  the  West  Indies  they 
ofteo  cover  them  with  copper  or  zinc.  The  palmetto  of  the  south,  and  some 
of  the  Eist  India  woods  are  said  to  resist  the  worm. 

hoD  piles  have  been  used  in  England  with  indifferent  success ;  an  iron  pile 
vill  Doi  bear  driving  like  a  wooden  one.  It  is  very  apt  to  break  or  crack 
ttder  the  heavy  blows  which  are  necessary  to  brins^  it  down  to  its  place. 

Some  few  beacons  formed  on  Iron  screw  piles,  in  England,  are  standing ; 
Vot  many  more  have  given  way.  One  on  this  plan  has  lately  been  built  on 
tk  Romer  shoal ;  time  only  can  test  it. 

A  method  lately  discovered  of  sinking  large  iron  cylinders  by  atmospheric 
pVttKure,  which  is  described  in  Appleton's  Mechanics'  Magazine  for  A}>ril, 
1851,  bids  fiur  to  supersede  most  of  the  former  expensive  methods  of  build- 
■gpieis  for  bridges  and  sea-walls,  especially  in  deep  water  and  on  uncertain 
kttoms.    The  piers  for  the  railway  bridges  at  Huntingdon  and  Rochester 
>KB  hnilt  in  this  manner,  with  perfect  success.    The  cylinders  are  six  to  ten 
fct  in  diameter,  filled  in  with  solid  masonry.     They  have  not  cost  altogether 
|o  moch  as  the  coffer-dams  alone  would  have  cost,  to  prepare  to  build  them 
iithe  usual  way.     An  experimental  cylinder  was  driven  sixty-five  feet  into 
fte  Goodwin  Sands.     Afterwards  a  beacon  was  constructed,  standing  upon 
fi»«roch  cylinders,  each  two-feet-and-a-half  in  diameter,  and  sunk  thirty-two 
^  This  beacon,  after  standing  firm  about  two  months,  suddenly  disap- 
peared, leaving  not  a  vestige  of  superstructure  or  foundation, 
bi  lome  parts  of  the  propased  work,  such  as  the  exposed  pier  heads  and 

^tmenta  of  the  bridges,  a  more  thorough  sea-wall,  which  would  not  be 

^y  to  get  out  of  repair  very  soon,  might  be  necessary.     It  might  also  be 
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the  best  economy  to  construct  all  the  bulkheads  of  stone,  in  the  fint  place, 
instead  of  using  wooden  piles  or  cobwork. 

A  pier  built  as  proposed,  7,800  feet  long  (which  is  the  distance  between 
Morris  and  Canal-street,)  and  200  feet  wide  at  top,  with  three  coDnediog 
piers  at  intervals,  would  form  two  close  and  two  open  basins,  covering  in  lU 
about  140  acres.  It  would  give  quay  berths  for  nearly  800  vesseb,  with 
outside  berths  for  a  greater  number.  Leaving  600  feet  for  cross  streeti, 
passage  ways  for  ships,  and  sites  for  the  necessary  oflSces  ^c^  it  would  ereate 
on  the  main  pier,  288  lots  of  25  by  100  feet,  with  two  fronts,  which  wookl 
be  equally  as  valuable  as  the  best  lots  in  South  or  West  Streets.  The  coit 
of  the  rough  embankment,  from  calculation  of  its  cubic  contents,  at  a  &ir 
and  usual  price  for  such  work,  would  not  exceed  two  millions  of  dollars.  A 
well  founded  estimate  for  piles,  timber,  plank,  masonry,  bridges,  labor,  and 
all  other  expenses  and  materials  for  the  superstructure,  amount  to  auotLer 
million.  Allowing  500,000  more  for  contingences,  the  whole  cost  would  be 
three-millions-and-a-balf  of  dollars,  with  the  pier  completely  finished  up  to 
the  foundations  of  the  warehouses.  This  would  be  equal  to  $12,150  per 
lot.  The  cost  would  be  greater  in  proportion  at  the  first  part  of  the  work, 
until  one  connecting  pier  could  be  brought  into  use,  after  which  every  sv^ 
ceeding  cubic  foot  would  cost  less.  It  would  be  useful  as  a  breakwater,  ai 
soon  as  the  first  stone  of  the  embankment  should  rise  above  water ;  and  it 
would  begin  to  pay,  as  a  receptacle  for  bulky  and  heavy  articles,  before  a 
building  could  be  erected  upon  it  It  would  not  stop  at  Canal-street,  but  be 
gradually  extended  up  the  river ;  and,  should  the  wants  of  Commerce  re- 
quire it,  another  similar  pier  could  be  constructed  outside  of  it,  and  still 
leave  ample  room  in  the  river. 

In  the  foregoing  calculation  no  account  is  made  of  the  lots  formed,  or 
value  increased  on  the  city  side  of  the  basins.  The  present  slips  mav  re- 
main as  ihcy  are,  fjated,  however,  like  their  predecessors,  to  be  filled  up  and 
made  into  new  blocks  and  streets.  They  would  be  better  filled  up,  as  tkj 
are  advantagous  in  room  and  dispatch  at  a  straight  bulkhead^  which  iDOie 
than  make  up  for  apparent  increase  of  berths  as  a  narrow  quay.  A  straight 
bulkhead  would  also  assist  the  sewerage  of  the  city,  and  do  away  with  all 
necessity  for  dredging. 

The  injury  to  the  city  of  New  York,  caused  by  the  inconveniences  of  the 
port,  and  consequent  extraordinary  loss  of  time  and  expenses  of  ship*,  i 
suffered  to  go  on  as  it  has  done,  increasing  every  day,  without  proposition  of 
adoption  of  any  improvement,  may  be  deeper  than  is  now  imagined ;  and  the 
remedy  may  come  too  late.  Bristol  was  ruined  by  the  charges  of  its  porti 
and  London  did  not  dream  of  a  competitor,  in  collecting  a  tax  upon  all  the 
Commerce  of  the  world,  until  Liverpool  built  docks. 

Let  New  York  profit  by  their  example. 


Art.  nil.— THR  FIRE  ANNIHILATOR. 

Frkxm AN  Hunt,  Esq.,  Editor  Merchant  Maffoxint,  tie, : — 

Sir  : — In  order  to  form  a  correct  opinion  respecting  the  efficacy  of  the 
Fire  Annihilator,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  that  all  ordinary  fire  is  depen- 
dant on  the  presence  of  two  adventitious  causes  in  addition  to  that  of  th« 
combustible  or  oxydizable  matter  called  fuel.    The  adventitious  causes  art 
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leat,  and  atmospheric  oxygen,  which  formi  a  little  more  than  a  fifth  of  the 
ur.  Whatever  removes  the  heat,  or  prevents  the  access  of  the  oxygen,  will 
BZtinguish  fire.  A  sufficient  supplj  of  water  does  both ;  it  at  once  intor- 
Earea  with  the  access  of  oxygen,  and  carries  off  the  heat  in  the  resulting 
iloam  or  vapor  formed.  Every  cubic  inch  of  water  vaporized,  carries  off  as 
nmch  heat  as  would  raise  ten  cubic  inches,  100  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

The  wood  or  other  matter  which  forms  the  fuel  of  a  fire  in  the  burning  of 
houses  is  almost  all  resolved  into  steam  and  carbonic  acid ;  and  as  these 
are  incapable  of  supporting  combustion,  it  follows  that  when  they  are  re- 
tained about  the  fuel  combustion  must  cease.  But  the  gaseous  matter  in 
and  above  the  fire,  being  made  specifically  lighter  by  the  calorific  expan- 
sion^  are  displaced  by  the  heavier  air  outside,  and  hence  a  draught  by 
which  the  gas  and  steam  are  supplanted  by  fresh  air.  Could  this  draught 
be  prevented,  every  fire  would  hd  arrested  by  its  own  fumes,  as  the  fiame 
of  a  candle  is  extinguished  when  much  below  the  mouth  of  the  candlestick 
•ockeL  But  it  is  generally  understood  that  an  aperture  opened  in  the 
socket,  beneath  the  fiame,  would  prevent  its  extinguishment 

When  a  brick  or  stone  hou^e  is  burning  do<vn  within  its  walls,  were 
there  no  windows,  doors,  or  other  aperture,  and  were  the  depth  in  propor- 
tioa  to  the  width  as  great  as  in  the  candlestick  socket,  it  might  go  out  of 
itself^  excepting  that  the  heated  mass  is  so  great  and  the  walls  such  poor 
condnctors  of  heat  that  this  attribute  cannot  be  removed  as  it  is  by  the  ma- 
terial of  the  socket.  It  is  well  known  that  the  fire  may  continue  to  exist  in 
burnt  districts  for  many  months,  with  very  little,  if  any,  access  of  air. 

It  will  be  perceived,  also,  that  the  carbonic  acid  and  steam  into  which 
organic  combustibles  are  resolved,  would  be  as  capable  of  extinguishing 
flame  as  any  gas  whatever,  since  none  has  in  this  respect  any  other  than  the 
negative  power  of  dbplacing  atmospheric  oxygen.  No  gas  nor  fume  can 
destroy  the  oxydizability  or  combustibility  of  fuel ;  so  tliat,  if  kept  red-hot, 
it  will  not,  on  the  readmission  of  air,  burn  again. 

The  greater  weight  of  the  fumes  given  out  by  the  materials  employed  in 
the  annihilator,  may  be  considered  as  an  advantage ;  but  the  carbonic  acid 
^nerated  by  the  combustion  is  about  50  per  cent  heavier  than  air.  Hence 
the  only  service  which  the  process  of  the  annihilator  can  render,  is,  to  add 
to  the  quantity  of  inert  gaseous  matter  present,  and  thus  to  render  the  ac- 
iress  of  air  more  difficult.  But  where  there  is  a  draught  sufficient  to  carry 
off  the  steam  and  carbonic  acid  generated  by  combustion,  it  must  be  com- 
petent to  carry  up  the  gases  or  fumes  given  out  by  the  annihilator ;  and 
consequently  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that  in  houses  where  a  draft  cannot  be  pre- 
vented the  instrument  will  fail. 

There  would  be  a  greater  chance  of  success  in  the  extinguishment  of  fire, 
by  the  means  in  point,  on  board  of  ships :  which  being  constructed  so  as  to 
exclude  water  from  the  hold,  may  be  closed  so  as  to  prevent  the  access  of 
air  to  a  fire  situated  therein. 

But  still,  the  proposed  remedy  does  not  provide  any  means  of  removing 
heat ;  so  that  when  any  considerable  mass  of  ignited  matter  is  once  created, 
it  were  difficult  to  extinguish  it  entirely  by  depriving  it  of  oxygen. 

It  may  be  well  to  state,  that  common  salt,  or  sal  ammoniac,  the  one  vola- 
tile at  a  low  red  heat,  the  other  below  incandescence,  are  well  suited  to  pro- 
dace  atmospheres  unfavorable  to  combustion  or  oxydation.  The  employment 
of  sal  ammoniac  in  soldering,  is  due  to  this  capability.  Doubtless,  mixtures 
of  the  ingredients  of  gunpowder,  in  some  proportion  with  sal  ammoniac,  or 
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common  salt,  would  form  a  self-acting  m^ss,  which  without  explodins^  wottU 
give  forth  nitrogen,  carhonic  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  and  vapors  of  the  salts 
mentioned,  and  thus  prevent  fire  from  burning,  if  not  excited  by  a  draogbt 
of  air  carrjring  off  those  obstacles  to  the  access  of  oxygen.  Od  shipboani, 
the  sulphur  were  better  omitted,  as  it  might  be  ofiensive  to  smell  and  re^tpi- 
ration. 

When  soot  in  a  chimney  flue  is  in  a  state  of  conflagration,  if  a  sufficicDcr 
of  common  salt  be  thrown  upon  the  hearth  fire — the  draught  being  simm- 
taneously  checked  by  a  chimney- board — the  saline  vapor  will  arrest  tie 
combustion. 

Two  parts  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  one  of  chloride  of  sodium,  in  aqueoos 
solution,  nearly  saturated,  thrown  upon  a  fire,  should  be  eminently  efl^icio'Ji 
in  quenching  it:  First,  in  consequence  of  the  resulting  vapor  of  the  chloride 
of  iron,  and  gaseous  sulphurous  acid ;  secondly,  because  the  soda  evolved, 
would  form,  with  the  silex  of  the  fuel,  a  vitreous  film  interposing  between  tlie 
carbon  and  oxygen. 

Casks  filled  with  such  a  solution,  might  be  thrown  into  a  house  on  fire  bj 
means  of  a  mortar  or  the  catapulta  of  ancient  warfare. 

Such  solutions  might  be  duly  projected  by  an  instrument  which  I  hire 
contrived — which  I  call  the  gas  ram :  in  which  the  shock  arising  from  tbe 
ex|>losion  of  a  gaseous  mixture,  is  substituted  for  that  produced  by  stoppiog 
suddenly  a  current  of  water. 

Respectfully  yours, 

ROBERT  BARE. 


JOURNAL  OF  MERCANTILE  LAW. 


ACTION  OF  ASSUMPSIT  ON  A  POLICY  OF  FIBE   INSUBAHCB. 

In  the  Circuit  Court,  Chicago,  Illinois.    John  R.  Case  vs.  Hartford  Firs  insa- 
ranee  Company.    Opinion  of  the  Court,  by  Trumbull,  Justice. 

This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit  brought  by  Case  against  the  Hartford  Fit* 
Insurance  Company,  on  a  policy  insuring  the  plaintiff  a^ainit  loss  or  damai^  bf 
fire  to  tlie  amount  of  $3,000,  on  his  stock  of  goods  in  brick  store  No.  88  Lik^ 
street,  Chicago.  - 

By  the  terms  of  the  policy,  the  company  iigreed  to  make  good  to  Case,  »•* 
such  immediate  loss  or  damage,  not  exceeding  the  amount  insured,  as  shoal^ 
happen  by  fire  from  October  6th,  1849,  to  October  6th,  1850. 

Annexed  to  the  policy,  and  forming  part  of  it,  is  the  following  condition:  "I*' 
case  of  fire,  or  loss  or  damage  thereby,  or  exposure  to  loss  or  damage  thereby* 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  insured  to  use  all  possible  diligence  in  saving  and  pr^ 
serving  the  property,  and  if  they  shall  fail  so  to  do,  this  company  shall  not  be  bel^ 
answerable  to  make  good  the  loss  and  damage  sustained  in  consequence  of  soch 
neglect  And  it  in  mutually  understood,  that  there  can  be  no  abandonmeot  U> 
the  insurer,  of  the  subject  insured." 

The  testimony  shows  that  the  building  containing  the  goods,  was,  what  i* 
called  in  Chicago,  a  fire-proof  building,  though  not  strictly  so ;  that  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  loth  of  August,  1850,  the  buildings  in  the  rear  of  the  Mansion  Hon*, 
a  large  wooden  building  east  of  and  immediately  adjoining  the  store  of  the 
plamti^,  took  fire ;  that  the  rear  of  the  Mansion  House  was  burned  out,  and  ft 
seemed  almost  impossible  at  one  time,  with  the  greatest  exertions  of  tbe  fi« 
department,  to  save  the  main  building;  that  the  fire  was  a  ve^  hot  one,  tbe 
flames  at  times  extending  quite  over  and  enveloping  at  least  half  tbe  store  of  tbe 
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bintiflT;  that  at  one  stage  of  the  fire,  the  firemen  rai<«ed  their  hose  to  the  top  of 
Imintiff's  store  and  threw  water  from  them  upon  the  burning  buildings ;  that 
^ter  was  also  thrown  on  the  store,  and  came  down  into  the  building  in  consid- 
rmble  quantities ;  that  the  store  itself  was  filled  with  heated  air  and  smoke,  and 
le  doors  ordered  to  be  thrown  open  by  the  fire  department,  so  as  to  allow  the 
oae  to  pass  through  to  the  rear,  but  the  order  was  countermanded  while  the  hose 
'as  being  introduced,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  to  another  point ;  that  the 
ind  at  the  time  was  from  an  easterly  direction,  and  had  the  main  building  of 
le  Mansion  House  burned,  no  exertions  of  the  fire  department  could  have  saved 
lainUfTs  store  from  destruction,  nor  could  the  goodt;  have  been  removed  if  the 
ra  had  caught  in  front ;  that  a  portion  of  the  goods  were  damaged  by  the  water 
id  smoke,  and  most  of  them  removed  across  the  street  to  other  buildings  about 
le  time  the  store  doors  were  thrown  open ;  that  the  fire,  after  raging  some  half 
»ar,  was  subdued  without  burning  the  main  building  of  the  Mansion  House,  or 
\j  portion  of  the  plaintiflTs  store,  though  the  heat  was  so  great  as  to  crack 
any  of  the  glass  in  the  windows  and  scorch  the  window  frames  through  the 
)a  shatters,  also  as  to  burn  off  the  paint  on  the  roof,  and  that  the  damage  to 
16  goods,  from  smoke,  water,  &c.,  was  appraised  at  $64  57. 
The  plaintiff  also  offered  to  prove  the  amount  of  goods  he  had  on  hand  in  the 
snth  of  April,  preceding  the  fire,  by  the  bills  of  purchase,  books  of  account, 
id  clerks,  and  then  to  show  the  amount  of  purchases  since  that  time,  also  the 
aoont  of  sales,  and  the  inventory  taken  immediately  after  the  fire,  to  ascertain 
«  amount  of  goods  lost  by  the  removal.  All  this  evidence  was  objected  to  by 
le  defendant  and  excluded  by  the  Court,  to  which  decision  the  plaintiff  at  the 
me  excepted.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  869  17  for  the  plaintiff. 
The  only  point  in  the  case,  arises  upon  the  refusal  of  the  Circuit  Court  to  ad- 
lU  the  evidence  tending  to  show  that  some  of  the  goods  had  been  lost  in  the 
Bmoval  occasioned  by  the  fire ;  tnd  this  raises  the  question,  whether  the  insurers 
n  Viable  for  the  loss  of  goods  resulting  from  their  removal  under  the  particular 
Aieamstances  of  this  case.  On  the  behalf  of  the  defendant  it  is  insisted,  that 
^  policy  insures  only  against  immediate  loss  or  damage  by  fire ;  and  that  there 
Cio  be  no  fire  without  ignition. 

Such  is  the  law  as  stated  in  2  Greanleaf,  Ev.  p  405.  The  author  says :  **  The 
fvoof  of  loss  must  show  an  actual  ignition  by  fire :  damage  by  heat  alone  with- 
|pt  actual  ignition,  not  being  covered  by  the  policy" ;  and  he  refers  to  the  case 
'  Austin  vs.  Drew,  reported  in  4  Campb.  360,  and  6  Taunt  436,  as  his  authority. 
y  referring  to  that  case,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  does  not  support  the  position. 
^^  ease  was  this :  The  premised  insured  were  used  as  a  manufactory,  and  were 
^ted  by  a  stove  on  the  ground  floor.  A  flue  went  from  the  stove  through  each 
^ty,  seven  or  eight  in  number,  to  the  top  of  the  building.  There  was  a  reg- 
^  in  the  flue,  with  an  aperture  into  tne  rooms,  whereby  more  or  less  heat 
i^t  be  introduced  at  pleasure.  One  morning  the  fire  being  lighted  as  usual 
low,  the  servant  whose  duty  it  was  to  open  the  register  in  the  upper  storv, 
tgoi  to  do  so.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  smoke  and  heat  were  c^Mupletely 
terdicted  in  their  progress  through  the  flue,  and  came  into  the  rooms  doing 
me  damage,  but  there  never  was  more  fire  than  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
isiaess  of  the  manufactory,  and  the  flames  never  got  beyond  the  flue.  Gibbs, 
J.  said,  "  Here  was  no  fire  except  in  the  stove  and  the  flue  as  there  ought  to 
re  been,  and  the  loss  was  occasioned  by  the  confinement  of  heat  Haid  the 
9  been  brought  out  of  the  flue,  and  anything  had  been  burnt,  the  company 
mid  have  been  liable.  But  can  this  be  said,  where  the  fire  never  was  at  all  ex- 
Mive,  and  was  always  confined  within  its  proper  limits  ?  This  is  not  a  fire 
thin  the  meaning  of  the  policy,  nor  a  loss  for  which  the  company  undertake' 
lev  might  as  well  be  sued  for  damage  done  to  drawing-room  furniture  by  a 
loay  chimney."  The  principle  upon  wiiich  this  case  turned,  was  that  there  nad 
ten  no  fire  except  in  the  usual  and  proper  place  where  a  fire  ought  to  have 
len,  and  that  the  parties  never  contemplated  insuring  against  a  loss  occasioned 
r  the  ordinary  fire  kept  up  in  the  stove ;  but  had  the  same  injury  resulted  from 
e  burning  of  an  adjoining  house,  or  from  heat  proceeding  from  any  other  than 
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Uie  ordinary  fires  in  the  building,  the  decision  would  have  been  very  different 
Suppose  some  of  the  wares  and  merchandise  of  the  plaintiff  in  this  case,  as  lead 
pipe  for  instance,  had  been  of  a  fusible  character,  and  that  had  been  melted  by 
the  heat  from  the  burning  of  the  adjoining  building,  would  it  be  pretended  for  a 
moment  that  he  could  not  recover  for  the  damage,  because  the  articlea  were  not 
actually  ^gnited  ?  liaid  the  store  actually  burned  down,  it  no  doubt  contained 
many  articles  which  the  fire  would  have  ruined,  and  yet  were  not  susceptible  of 
ignition.  The  idea  that  there  can  be  no  fire,  without  actual  ignition,  is  so  nnrei- 
sonable  to  my  mii  d,  that  but  for  the  respectable  authorities  that  have  been 
vouched  for  its  posilion,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  worthy  a  moments  con- 
sideration. 

The  case  of  Hillier  xs,  A.  M.  Insurance  Co.,  3  Barr,  470,  is  also  relied  upon 
by  the  defendant  The  Court  in  that  case  do  say,  that  where  the  peril  insured 
against,  ^  is  fire,  the  instrument  of  destruction  must  be  fire  f  but  the  ease  itself 
is  a  very  different  one  from  this.  In  that  case,  the  building  from  which  the  goods 
were  removed,  was  not  touched  by  the  fire,  but  the  fourth  bouse  from  it  was  it 
one  time  on  fire ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  goods  were  not  injured  by  endeavors 
to  extinguish  the  fire,  or  save  them  from  it,  but  in  the  removal  of  them  under  an 
apprehension  that  they  might  be  reached  by  the  flames  which  had  caught  one  of 
the  houses  in  the  same  block. 

The  Court  moreover  intimate  in  that  very  case,  that  had  the  building  contain- 
ing the  goods  been  touched  by  fire,  or  the  goods  injured  in  their  removal  while 
it  was  on  fire,  or  in  efforts  to  put  out  the  fire,  the  loss  would  have  been  within 
the  policy,  and  yet  how  could  this  be  if  the  instrument  of  destruction  must  be 
fire  itself.  Surely  an  injury  to  goods  by  water  thrown  to  extinguish  a  fire, 
would  not  be  an  mjury  to  the  £;oods  by  actual  ignition,  and  yet  no  case  can  be 
found,  where  an  insurance  against  damage  by  fire  has  been  held  not  to  extend 
to  such  a  cose. 

The  rule  undoubtedly  is,  that  insurers  are  liable  only  for  direct  and  not  for 
remote  and  consequential  losses  occasioned  by  any  peril  in  the  policy.  But  whtt 
damage  is  direct,  and  what  consequential,  is  often  a  difficult  question  to  determine. 

It  is  said,  in  1  Philips  on  Insurance,  690,  that  "a  loss  comes  under  a  particulBr 
risk  out,  merely  when  it  is  a  consequence  that  follows  the  actual  occurring  of  the 
risk,  but  when  it  can  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  risk,  and  is  occasioned  by  it,  or 
arises  directly  on  account  of  it." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Peters  m.  Wanen 
Insurance  Co.,  14  Peters,  108,  lay  down  this  rule,  that  "whenever  the  thing  in- 
sured  becomes  by  law  chargeable  with  any  expense,  contribution,  or  loss,  is 
consequence  of  a  particular  peril,  the  law  treats  that  peril,  for  all  practicable  par- 
poses,  as  the  proximate  cause  of  suph  expense,  contribution,  or  loss,**  and  the 
same  case  decides,  that  whatever  loss  arises  as  a  natural  or  necessary  consequence 
of  the  peril  insured  against,  is  within  the  policy. 

The  cases  are  numerous,  in  which  recoveries  have  been  had  on  policies  insoriog 
against  loss  by  fire,  when  the  injury  has  not  resulted  from  actual  burning.  Ws- 
ters  vs.  Merchants'  Louisville  Insurance  Co.;  11  Peters,  224;  the  City  Fire 
Insurance  Co.  vs.  Coolies;  21  Wend.  367;  Pentz  vs.  Receiver  Etna  Fire  Insu- 
rance Co. ;  9  Page,  568. 

The  policy  in  this  case,  required  the  plaintiff  in  case  of  exposure  to  loss  or 
damage  by  fire,  to  use  all  possible  diligence  to  preserve  his  goods,  and  provided, 
in  case  of  his  failure  to  do  so,  that  the  company  should  not  be  f^n^wenble  for 
any  loss  sustained  in  consequence  of  such  neglect 

Suppose  the  front  of  the  Mansion  House  had  taken  fire,  as  there  was  every 
probaoility  at  one  time  it  would,  and  it  had  become  impossible  afterwards  to 
remove  plaintiff's  goods,  and  they  had  been  destroyed,  would  the  Insurance  Coin» 
pany,  under  such  circumstances,  have  been  liable  tor  their  loss,  it  clearly  appeui> 
ing  that  the  plaintiff  neglected  to  remove  them  at  the  time  when  it  could  Wo 
been  done  safely,  and  the  danger  of  their  destruction  by  fire  was  imminent  Tbo 
circumstances  as  they  existed  at  the  time  the  removal  was  made,  must  deterxnino 
tlie  necessity  for  it ;  and  whatever  loss  or  damage  the  plaintiff  necessarily  sot* 
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tilled  by  the  removal  of  the  property  insured,  when  the  danger  of  its  destruc- 
km  by  fire  was  so  direct  and  immediate,  that  a  failure  to  have  made  the  removal 
fbile  he  had  the  power,  would  have  been  gross  negligence  on  his  part,  he  is 
intitled  to  recover  in  this  action. 

The  fire,  under  such  circumstances,  may,  in  a  just  sense,  be  regarded  as  the 
woziiiiate  cause  of  the  loss. 

Tbe  evidence  ofiered  and  excluded,  was  somewhat  loose,  and  may  not,  of  itself, 
ULTe  been  very  satisfactory  to  the  jury  if  admitted ;  but,  in  connection  with  other 
estimony,  it  may  have  been  very  important :  and  we  think,  under  the  circum- 
teoees  of  this  case,  should  have  been  permitted  to  go  to  the  jury. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  every  loss  arising  from  the  removal  of  goods,  to  save 
liem  from  burning,  that  the  company  would  be  liable.  Goods  may  be  carelessly 
amoved  and  so  wantonly  and  unnecessarily  exposed,  as  to  relieve  the  company 
iroD  all  liability  on  account  of  their  injury  or  los?. 

An  objection  has  been  urged  to  the  recovery  for  the  loss  of  goods  in  this  case, 
»r  the  want  of  a  count  in  the  declaration,  specially  alleging  such  loss  by 
emoval. 

In  the  view  taken  of  the  case  such  a  count  was  unnecessary,  as  if  a  recovery 
■n  be  had  for  the  loss  at  all,  it  must  be  on  the  ground  that  it  is  to  be  treated,  in 
practicable  point  of  view,  as  the  natural  or  necessary  consequence  of  the  fire 
mM,    Judgment  reversed  and  cause  remanded. 


VALUE  OF  RECEIFTS — ACTION  UPON  A  BILL  OF  LADING. 

In  tbe  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Boston,  Mass.     Asa  Jacobs,  ei  al.  vs.  Charles 
L  G.  Chapin,  el  oL^  owners  of  the  ship  John  W.  White. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiffs  against  the  owners  of  the  ship 
ohn  W.  White,  for  an  alleged  non-delivery  of  two  borrels  of  pork.  It  was 
Imitted  by  the  defendants  that  the  plaintiffs  shipped  one  hundred  barrels  of  lard, 
id  three  hundred  barrels  of  pork,  on  board  the  John  W.  White,  at  New  Orleans, 
ad  that  the  defendants  agreed  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  plaintiffs,  in  Boston.  It 
«B  admitted  by  the  plaintiffs  that  they  had  received  the  one  hundred  barrels  of 
nd  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  barrels  of  the  pork,  but  denied  that  they 
■d  ever  received  the  balance.  Upon  this  point,  the  parties  joined  issue.  The 
efendants  put  in  the  ship's  receipt-book,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  plaintifTs 
■nckman  had  receipted  for  the  whole  three  hundred  barrels ;  they  also  put  in  the 
ridence  of  the  mute  of  the  vessel,  who  testified  that  he  kept  the  receipt-book, 
id  filled  out  the  receipts,  that  they  were  all  correct,  that  he  aelivered  the  whole 
tree  hundred  barrels  himself,  that  on  the  28th  of  February  last,  he  delivered 
fenty-two  barrels,  as  appeared  in  the  receipt,  and  that  he  remembered  counting 
rery  barrel  delivered  on  that  day. 

Tbe  plaintiffs  put  in  the  evidence  of  their  clerk,  who  testified  that  he  received 
1  the  pork  that  was  received  from  the  John  W.  White,  that  only  two  hundred 
id  ninety-eight  barrels  were  received  at  the  various  store-houses.  Also  of  the 
sad-truckman,  who  testified  that  it  appeared  from  the  returns  of  his  men,  that 
ily  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  barrels  were  ever  trucked  from  the  Joiin  W. 
Hiite  to  the  plaintiffs*.  In  regard  to  the  28th  of  February,  he  testified  that 
ilj  twenty  barrels  were  trucked  on  that  day.  His  three  men  all  corroborated 
M  Btatement,  and  testified  that  they  all  loaded  and  went  together  from  the 
iuuf  to  the  storehouse.  The  plaintiffs*  clerk  testified  that  only  twenty  barrels 
ne  received  at  the  store  that  day.  It  further  appeared  in  evidence,  that  after 
e  cargo  had  been  delivered,  the  defendants  stored  two  barrels  of  pork  which 
me  in  this  vessel  on  Battery  wharf,  and  afterwards  removed  tliem ;  and  it  did 
it  Appear  in  evidence  that  any  one  had  claimed  those  barrels  except  the  plaintiffs. 
Upon  this  evidence,  Merrick,  J.  instructed  the  jury  that  though  great  weight 
oold  be  given  to  a  written  receipt,  especially  when  supported  by  the  outh  of 
•  person  who  delivered  the  property,  yet  it  was  always  liable  to  be  rebutted 
d  overthrown ;  and  that  it  was  for  the  jury  to  decide,  whether  in  this  case  the 
lintifid'  evidence  had  been  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 
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The  jury  retamcd  a  verdict  for  plaintiffs,  and  assessed  damages  (33  73. 
George  T.  Angell  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  William  Brigham  for  thi 
defendants. 

LANDLORD    AND   TENANT. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  State  of  New- York,  July  17, 1852.  The  Mayor,  &e.  of 
New- York  City  against  D.  P.  Campbell  and  another. 

[The  Act  of  May  13, 184S,  requiring  the  landlord  to  ijciye  flfleeo  days*  notice  in  writing  of  hifiiit» 
tion  to  re-enter  upon  default  in  the  payment  of  rent.  Is  not  binding  upon  contnct*  executed  bdon 
the  passage  of  the  act,  in  which  a  different  notice  U  agreed  upon.] 

At  the  time  that  the  contract  which  gave  the  plaintiffs  the  right  to  re-enter  for 
non-payment  of  rent,  was  entered  into,  there  was  no  term  restricting  the  right  of 
immediate  entry.  It  is  contended,  however,  that  inasmuch  as  the  act  of  May  13i 
1846,  (Law4  1846,  p.  369),  requires  that  fifteen  days'  notice  of  an  intention  to 
re-enter  shall  be  given  in  writing  after  default  in  the  payment  of  rent,  and  as  no 
such  notice  is  alleged  in  the  complaint,  it  is  bad  on  demurrer. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  the  plaintiffs  are  not  bonnd  by  tnj 
such  law,  as  it  varies  the  contract  which  was  entered  into  between  the  origintt 
parties.     Upon  this  the  Court  gave  the  following  opinion : — 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between  a  law  which  merely  affects  tiit 
remedy,  and  one  which  impairs  the  substantial  right  of  the  parties. 

Ill  the  case  of  Bronson  vs,  Klnsie,  (1  How.,  311),  it  was  held  that  a  State  Isf 
passed  subsequently  to  the  execution  of  a  mortgnge,  which  declared  that  the 
equitable  estate  of  the  mortgagor  should  not  be  extinguished  for  twelve  months 
after  a  sale  under  a  decree  in  chancery,  was  in  violation  of  that  provision  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  prohibits  a  State  from  passing  a  Isv 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts. 

In  the  cose  of  McCracken  vs.  Hayward,  (2  How.  608),  it  was  held  that  a  Stale 
law  providing  that  a  sale  should  not  be  made  of  property  levied  upon  onder  an 
execution,  unless  it  brought  two-thirds  of  its  value  accordins^  to  the  opink>n  of 
three  householders,  was  unconstitutional  and  void.  In  the  last  case,  the  Coort 
say,  if  the  Stato  can  prohibit  the  sale  for  less  than  two-thirds,  it  may  also  forkss 
thin  the  whole  appraised  value. 

In  the  present  case,  the  contract  gave  the  riffht  to  re-enter,  in  ease  the  whde 
or  any  part  of  the  rent  of  the  premises  should  be  unpaid  for  the  period  of  ten 
days  after  any  day  on  which  the  same  ought  to  be  paid.  By  the  law  of  1846^ 
this  right  to  riv-enter  is  postponed  for  the  period  of  fifteen  days,  and  in  addition, 
a  notice  in  writing  of  an  intention  to  re-enter,  is  required  to  be  given.  If  the 
State  can  pass  a  law  requiring  a  notice  of  fifteen  days,  why  can  it  not  pass  one 
requiring  a  notice  of  fifteen  years  ?  The  reasoning  of  the  Court  in  the  ease  of 
McCracken  v«.  Hayward,  is  strictly  applicable  in  this  case. 

The  demurrer  is  overruled,  with  leave  to  defendants  to  answer  in  twenty  daji» 
on  payment  of  costs. 


FARTNERSHIF  LIABILITT. 

In  the  County  Court,  Liverpool,  England,  July,  1852,  Mr.  Pollcck  delivefed  n 
judgment  with  respect  to  partnership  liability,  of  great  importance. 

An  action  had  been  brought  by  a  creditor  of  the  late  firm  of  Mesara.  Donnfr 
Wilson,  of  this  town,  against  Mr.  Wilson  alone,  for  £33  15s.  10d.,dDe  by  ^ 
firm  to  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Hume.  The  defendant  pleaded,  that  the  plaintff  hii 
brought  an  action  on  a  bill  of  exchange  for  £252  6s.  8d.  against  Doran  in  Wil- 
son, and  it  was  contended  that  the  present  claim  was  included  in  the  former  ■O' 
tion.  This,  however,  proved  not  to  be  the  fact  The  second  ground  of  defense 
which  was  the  most  important,  was,  that  in  the  month  of  September  last,  B(r. 
Doran  made  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  and  the  plaintiff  eatfi 
in  under  the  assignment,  which  purported  to  be  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  thi 
separate  creditors  of  Doran,  but  also  for  the  creditors  of  Doran  &  Wilson,  arf 
the  several  creditors,  including  the  plaintiff,  executed  the  deed  and  received  tbi 
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mpositlon,  entering  into  a  covenant  not  to  sue  Mr.  Doran  for  any  of  th^  debts 
the  firm.  Mr.  Wilson  had  not  assigned  over.  An  action  was  brought  by  the 
aintiff  to  recover  the  debt  from  him.  The  learned  Judge  quoted  the  cuae  of 
utton  vs.  Eyre,  in  which  it  was  held  that  although  a  release  to  one  portion  was 
snerally  a  release  to  all,  yet  a  covenant  not  to  sue  one  of  several  partners  will  not 
aerate  oa  a  release  to  the  others.  The  verdict  must,  therefore,  be  for  the  plaintiff. 
I  answer  to  a  remark  bv  Mr.  Hime,  the  learned  Judge  said,  he  was  desirous  that 
le  matter  should  have  been  put  in  a  train  for  the  consideration  of  the  Superior 
bort,  bot  he  could  not  see  how  it  could  be  done. 


LIABILITY  OF   INSCTRANCE   COMFAlflES — STATUTE   OF  FRAUDS. 

In  Circttit  Court,  New  York,  January  22,  1862 ;  before  Judge  Edmonds.  The 
rrustees  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  in  Brooklyn,  and  John  B.  Dorbrow,  Ad- 
ainiBtrator,  d&c.,  against  the  Brooklyn  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  upon  an  insurance. 

The  plaintiffs  are  Trustees  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Brooklyn,  as  also  the 
idiDini8tratorsu>f  Ann  Fuller,  dec*d.  The  insurance  was  effected  on  the  church 
tat  July,  1846,  for  9^,000,  for  a  premium  of  (25,  which  premium  was  not  paid 
when  effecting  the  insurance,  but  on  23d  Feb.  following,  nor  was  the  policy  de- 
iTered  until  9ih  Aug.,  1846.  That  on  9th  Aug.,  1846,  the  policy  was  assigned  to 
hsm  Fuller  (now  deceased)  as  collateral  security  for  a  loan  to  the  church. 

The  plaintiff  Durbrow  is  her  administrator.  The  policy  was  renewed  to  21st 
Inly,  1847,  by  certificate  dated  21st  July,  1846.  This  certificate  was  not  deliv- 
Bred  until  September,  1847,  some  time  aAer,  nor  the  premium  paid ;  but  the 
renewal  was  made  pursuant  to  an  understanding,  as  plaintiffs  allege,  between  the 
trustees  and  the  defendants,  that  such  policy  should  be  renewed  from  time  to 
time  without  further  notice,  until  one  party  or  the  other  should  give  notice  of  an 
inlention  to  discontinue  the  renewal,  and  it  was  understood,  that  the  trustees, 
vntil  such  notice  was  given,  should  be  bound  to  pay  the  premium  of  insurance, 
and  the  defendants  be  bound  to  make  the  renewal.  That  on  21fit  July,  1847,  the 
policy  was  similarly  renewed  for  $30  instead  of  825.  That  $25  thereof  was 
paid  on  Ist  September,  1847,  with  promise  to  pay  the  additional  $5.  That  plain- 
tiffii  received  no  notice  of  discontinuance  of  the  agreement;  that  the  plaintiffs 
eonsidered  they  had  renewed  the  insurance  to  July  21,  1849,  and  that  it  was  sub- 
liitiiig.  The  church  was  burnt  on  10th  September,  1848;  loss  thereon,  more 
tkui  S5>000.  Plaintiffs  allege  that  the  usage  of  insurance  companies  was  to  keep 
eontiouing  risks  similar  to  this ;  that  in  addition  to  such  usage,  the  trustees  and 
defendants,  by  their  antecedent  agreement  and  the  course  of  dealing  between  the 
parties,  had  agreed  to  renew  said  certificate.  That  while  the  church  was  burn- 
11^,  one  of  the  trustees  and  the  principal  clerk  of  defendants,  in  conversation, 
nmtnally  acknowledged  there  was  a  pending  insurance  for  $5,000  on  the  church. 
That  defendants  after  the  fire,  admitted  their  liability.  Plaintiffs  claim  judgment 
ibr  95,000  with  interest  from  16lh  November,  1848. 

The  defence  is,  that  the  notice  of  expiration  of  the  policy,  on  or  about  21st  of 
Jalj,  1846,  was  given  to  Mr.  Lewis,  treasurer  of  the  trustees.  That  thereupon 
he  wished  to  renew,  and  on  his  request  the  renewal  was  made ;  but  not  on  the 
igreement  alleged.  That  about  the  expiration  of  the  first  renewal,  they  also  no- 
litied  the  trustees.  That  on  the  morning  of  the  day  the  policy  would  expire,  Mr. 
Bllsworth,  the  president  of  the  company,  called  on  the  treasurer  and  asked 
vhether  he  wished  the  policy  renewed.  He  said,  yes,  but  remarked  the  premium 
iraa  too  high,  that  he  would  see  about  it,  and  call  at  the  insurance  office  in  a  few 
days.    He  did  call ;  said  he  wanted  it  insured,  and  two  months*  credit  for  the 

C»iniam.    That  the  defendants  agreed  thereto.    That  the  treasurer  paid  the  (25, 
i  never  paid  Uie  balance,  and  never  meant  to  do  so.    That  the  last  year  the 
Siey  was  not  renewed ;  there  was  no  request  to  that  effect,  although  notice  of 
eirpiration  was  given. 

This  cause  came  on  for  trial  on  16th  January,  1852.    On  opening  the  case, 
eoanael  for  defendanta  moved  to  dismiss  the  compkint^  on  the  ground  that  a  ver- 
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bal  contract  is  not  binding  on  the  company,  and  not  warranted  by  their  ehaiier, 
and  cited  16  Ohio  Rep.  148;  2  Con.  168;  2  Masa.  196;  1  Daer,  aee.  9, 145;  I 
Phil.  Ins.  8.  Counsel  for  plaintiffs  opposed  the  motion,  and  cited  16  Maine,  439; 
3  Demo.  25 ;  4  Sandf  Ch.  R.  408,  and  other  authorities. 

The  court  denied  the  motion,  and  said,  it  did  not  think  the  charter  of  the  coin, 
pany  required  all  contracts  to  be  in  writing ;  he  assumed  that  the  original  intnr- 
ance  must  be  in  writing.  The  question  to  decide,  is,  whether  that  contract  cu 
be  extended  or  continued  by  parol.  He  thought  it  could.  It  was  ao  by  the  gen- 
eral law,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  policy  to  prevent  such  extension  and  eon* 
tinuance. 
i.  The  plaintiff  proved  by  Mr.  Lewis,  treasurer  of  the  church,  that  in  July,  184^ 

it  had  been  agreed  between  him  and  the  president  of  the  company,  that  tbe 
church  should  be  kept  insured ;  and  that  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  the  inra- 
rance  should  expire,  the  company  should  send  certificates  of  renewal,  and  tbe 
church  should  pay  the  premiums.  That  in  pursuance  of  that  arrangement,  tbe 
company  did  sen^  renewals  in  1846  and  1847;  that  they  expected  a  renewal  in 
1848,  and  were  ready  to  pay  their  premium. 

Mr.  Ellsworth,  the  president  of  the  company,  denied  having  made  sneh  agiw- 
ment,  though  he  admitted  he  took  the  renewals  on  both  occasions,  and  that  on 
the  last  occasion  Mr.  Lewis  told  him  he  wanted  the  church  always  insored. 

Mr.  Stevens,  the  secretary  of  the  company,  and  Mr.  Beers  their  surveyor,  iWo 
testified  that  such  an  acrreement  had  not  been  made  in  this  case  to  their  know- 
ledge, though  they  admitted  such  agreements  had  often  been  made  by  the 
company,  but  insisted  that  when  made  they  were  entered  on  the  books,  and  no- 
tices of  expiration  were  not  delivered  to  the  parties  as  their  insurances  wwe 
running  out 

The  plaintiffs,  however,  showed,  that  in  this  respect  the  officers  of  the  eompa* 
ny  were  mistaken,  by  examining  persons  with  whom  such  arrangements  mfc 
admitted  to  have  been  made ;  and  who  testified  that  notices  of  expiration  mfc 
regularly  sent  to  them,  and  the  agreements  were  not  entered  upon  the  bookie 

The  testimony,  which  is  voluminous,  being  closed  on  both  Mdes,  eoonael  for 
defendants  renewed  his  motion  to  dismiss  complaint,  and  cited  2  Barb.  Ch.  SSI; 
11  East.  142 ;  3  Hill,  129 ;  1  Demo.  162;  13  Wend.  307;  contending  the agreo- 
ment  to  continue  the  risk  was  void  by  the  statute  of  frauds,  it  not  being  in  vii* 
ting.    The  court  denied  the  motion. 

The  Judge  charged  the  jury,  that  this  is  an  action  to  enforce  an  alleeed  agVBS- 
ment  to  give  renewal  from  July  21,  1848,  to  July  21,  1849.  This  aeoon  coaM 
not  formerly  be  brought  before  a  court  and  jury.  Before  the  code,  the  plaintiii 
would  have  been  obliged  to  go  into  a  court  of  chancery,  to  compel  tbe  eompaay 
to  deliver  the  certificate  of  renewal,  and  afterwards  sue  in  a  court  of  law  npoi 
the  certificate  of  renewal,  but  now  under  the  code  this  can  all  be  done  in  oae 
suit.  The  first  objection  of  defendants  in  this  action,  was,  that  the  pUintifi 
could  not  recover  on  that  agreement,  it  not  being  in  writing.  I  ruled  then,  and 
now  say,  that  if  the  plaintiffs  have  proved  an  aofreement  to  renew  thb  polief, 
they  are  entitled  to  recover.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  how  far  the  statute  of  finads 
affects  this  contract  The  contract,  if  proved,  doubtless  was  this ;  in  legal  af- 
fect a  contract  to  renew  this  policy  each  year,  as  the  former  expired,  dee. 

The  plaintiffs  insist  that  by  the  course  of  dealing,  and  the  usage  of  the  eoB* 
pamr,  the  contract  was  renewed  each  year.  I  think  that  a  usage  is  not  provad, 
sufficient  to  sustain  a  contract,  and  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  law,  I  eharfe  liMt 
they  have  not  shown  such  a  usage  as  entitles  them  to  recover.  Then  aa  to  Ihp 
admission  of  defendants'  officers,  they  are  not  the  best  kind  of  testimony.  The 
next  point  is,  whether  the  course  of  dealing  between  the  parties  made  a  eonliMl, 
and  unless  you  believe  Lewis  the  treasurer  had  the  conversations  indth  Ellawtilh, 
as  alleged,  you  cannot  find  a  contract;  but  if  you  believe  the  conreraationawilh 
Lewis,  and  that  the  certificates  were  given  in  consequence  of  it,  and  that  the 
last  was  given  after  21st  July,  1847,  then  the  contract  b  made  oat.  ExeepCiais 
taken. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  plaintiffs,  for  96,082  36. 
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COLUSION — ABANDONMENT — SALVAGE. 

16  British  Admiralty  Court,  Jane  9,  1852.  The  Pickwick— Derelict 
Pickwick,  a  bark  bound  from  Liverpool  to  Valparaiso,  came  into  collision 
le  Chimera  shortly  after  leaving  port,  and  sustained  so  much  damage  that 
tw  abandoned  her.  On  the  following  morning,  the  14th  of  February,  the 
ler  Agnes,  bound  from  Glasgow  to  Runcorn,  fell  in  with  her  about  four 
firom  the  Calf  of  Man,  drifting,  as  she  alleged,  toward  the  rocks.  She 
her  head,  took  her  in  tow,  and  proceeded  towards  Liverpool,  for  which  the 
iraa  fair.  Having  been  in  possession  about  half  an  hour,  the  steam  tug 
ent  came  np,  and  as  the  schooner  asserted,  forcibly  dispossessed  her.  A 
I  action  was  entered  by  Messrs.  Potter  &  Co.  against  Messrs.  Rawson  &. 
iio  liad  chartered  the  steamer  to  so  out  in  search  of  the  bark,  by  Capt 
fnrd  who  went  out  to  conduct  ^e  service,  and  also  by  the  master  and 
n  board.  It  was  denied  on  their  behalf,  that  they  had  forcioly  token  the  bark 
he  schooner ;  on  the  contrary,  they  alleged  the  schooner  was,  from  her  size, 
incapable  of  completing  the  service,  in  addition  to  which,  they  were  armed 
athority  from  the  owners  to  take  possession  of  her.  On  the  port  of  the  own- 
wtLM  contended  that  the  services  of  the  schooner  were  of  no  avail,  and  that 
Miner  having  been  chartered  by  persons  who  had  an  interest  in  port  of  the 
tjv  they  could  moke  no  legal  chiim.  The  value  of  the  property  salved, 
33,900. 

I  QueeD*8  Advocate  and  Mr.  Deane  appeared  for  the  schooner;  Dr.  Robin- 
nd  Dr.  Bay  ford  for  the  steamer;  and  Dr.  Adams  and  Dr.  Twiss  for  the 
t. 

learned  Judge  considered  that  under  the  circumstances  the  steamer  vros 
tly  justified  in  interfering.  He  allotted  to  the  schooner  jCTOO,  and  to  the 
BT  £2,000.  

TTIOH  TO  RECOVER  AGAINST  THE  ALLEGED  ACCEPTANCE  OF  A  DRAFT. 

Supreme  Court,  New  York,  March  27,  1852;  before  Justice  Roosevelt 
»  Denisoo,  President  North  River  Bank  against  William  H.  Sackett 
s  suit  was  commenced  by  the  plaintiff  in  January,  1850,  to  recover  against 
ibndant  as  the  alleged  acceptor  of  a  draft  for  $4,600,  drawn  by  E.  B.  Sack- 
kted  12th  October,  1849.  The  defendant  denied  such  acceptance,  and  pre- 
1  the  question  of  acceptance  or  non-acceptance  for  trial.  The  trial  came 
irch  27th,  1851,  before  Justice  Edwards  and  a  jury. 
that  cose,  Uie  jury  found  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  The  defendant 
ipon  moved  before  Justice  Roosevelt,  at  special  term,  upon  a  case  and  offi- 
of  newly  discovered  evidence,  for  a  new  trial ;  and  the  Judge  in  deciding 
otion,  gave  the  following  opinion : — 

Mevelt  J. — There  is  no  evidence  that  the  defendant,  William  H.  Sackett, 
he  slifi^test  interest  in  the  acceptance  on  which  the  case  is  brought,  or  in 
f  which  it  is  a  part  of  renewal.  It  is  admitted,  besides,  that  the  signature 
th  eases  was  not  his  handwriting,  but  that  of  another  person  of  the  some 

is  sought  to  be  charged  then,  not  on  account  of  any  benefit  accrued  to 
lor  on  account  of  any  action  done  by  him,  but  solely  on  the  ground  of  an 
d  admission,  said  to  have  been  made  in  a  conversation  with  the  late  presi- 
ft  the  bank,  that  the  first  signature  was  his  handwriting,  when  in  pomt  of 
ind  confessedlv,  it  was  not 

this  conversation,  too,  no  other  person  was  present ;  and  the  oflicer  of  the 
was  its  sole  witness  and  interpreter.  And  even  he  does  not  pretend  to  any 
ite  or  reliable  acquaintance  with  either  of  the  two  William  H.  Sacketts. 
ependentlv  of  the  extremely  dangerous  character,  in  all  cases,  of  such  one- 
and  dubious  testimony,  there  are  intrinsic  difficulties  in  the  present  in- 
)  in  the  chronology  of  the  statements  of  this  witness,  taken  in  connection 
the  contradictory  versions  of  other  witnesses,  which  show,  that  in  point  of 
ley  it  is  not  to  lie  depended  upon.  And  especiollv  would  it  be  most  unjust 
ike  sneh  testimony  the  ground — ^the  sole  grouDcI— of  ehtrging  a  party,  to 
ctont  of  thousands,  with  a  debt  not  his  own. 
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Besides,  the  defendant  in  an  affidavit  made  by  him  since  the  trial,  denies  under 
oath  and  inlhe  most  solemn  and  explicit  manner  the  conversation  in  all  iUp.irt«^ 
and  fortifies  his  averments  by  the  depositions  of  several  other  persons,  who 
Bwear  that  he  was  not  in  the  city  when  it  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place. 

The  charitable  interpretation  which  the  case  cjills  for,  or  at  lea^t  admitit  of,  in, 
that  the  prenident  was  imposed  upon,  not  only  by  a  false  signature,  but  however 
confident  of  infallibility,  by  a  false  personation. 

I  am  rather  disposed  to  adopt  this  view  of  the  matter,  than  to  convict  the  d^ 
fondant,  without  further  opportunity  to  test  the  truth,  of  the  aggravated  crimes 
of  both  fraud  and  perjury. 

My  conviction  is,  that  the  verdict  ought  to  be  set  aside,  as  against  the  wetgU 
of  testimony ;  as  obtained  by  surprise ;  and  on  the  ground  of  newly  discorend 
testimony :  and  that  a  new  trial  should  be  had  with  costs,  to  abide  the  event 


AN   ACT  OF  MAINE   IMPOSING    FURTHER  OBLIGATIONS  AND   PENALTIES  ON  OWIXIS 

OF   TELEGRAPH   LINES,   AND   THEIR   AGENTS. 

Sec.  1.  Every  person  or  company  owning  or  using  any  line  of  telemph  in 
this  State,  or  any  part  of  which  mny  be  therein,  in  case  of  any  error  made  in  the 
transmission  or  writing  out  of  any  dL^patch  upon  their  lines,  by  their  openton 
or  agents,  affecting  its  value  to  the  party  interested  therein,  shall  be  liable  for 
the  whole  amount  paid  for  its  transmission  to  its  place  of  destination,  both  in 
and  out  of  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  any  dispatch  is  improperly  or  unnecessarily  dehiyed,  either 
in  itH  transmission  or  delivery,  within  the  usual  delivery  limits  of  the  seven)  o& 
fices  within  this  State,  so  that  said  dispatch  is  rendered  less  valuable  to  the  ptrty 
interested  therein,  the  person  or  company,  whose  operator  or  agent  is  in  ndti 
shall  refund  the  whole  amount  p.iid  on  such  dispatch. 

Sec.  3.  Thu  operator  or  agent  of  any  person  or  company  owning  any  line  of 
telegraph  in  this  State,  who  shall  designedly  falsify  any  dispatch  for  any  pnrpoae 
whatever,  shall  be  liable  in  damages  of  a  sum  not  less  than  twenty  nor  mon 
than  one  hundred  dollars,  for  each  and  every  such  ofiTeuce,  to  be  recovered  in  an 
action  of  debt  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction ;  and  in  case  of  the  avoid- 
ance or  inability  of  such  operator  or  agent  to  pay  any  judgment  recovered 
ag:iinst  him  fur  such  cause,  said  person  or  company  shall  bo  liable  in  damages  n 
aforesaid,  as  if  no  judgment  had  been  recovered  against  the  operator  or  agent; 
provided,  that  in  all  other  cases  the  liability  of  the  person  or  company  owninf 
any  telegraph  line  shall  bo  limited  as  provided  in  foregoing  sections  of  this  net 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  exonerate  any  opemtor, 
agent,  clerk,  or  other  officer  employed  on  any  telegraph  line  in  this  State,  froa 
liability  for  any  act  of  fraud  committed  or  attempted  to  be  committed  bj  mctu 
of  telegraphic  communication. 

Approved  March  30,  1852.  

ACTION  ON  A  PROMISSORY  NOTE — USURY. 

In  the  Superior  Court,  New  York  city,  March  25,  1852 ;  before  Chief  Jintfel 
Oakley.  D.  Randolph  Martin,  President  of  the  Ocean  Bank,  vs.  John  LoTejoymd 
Wilmot  WillLims. 

This  was  an  action  on  a  promissory  note  for  $2,500,  dated  April,  1851,  mdl 
by  defendant  I^vejoy,  payable  to  defendant  Williams  six  months  after  dAte,iiii 
indorsed  by  Williams.  It  was  discounted  by  the  bank ;  and  when  arrived  it 
maturity,  payment  was  demanded,  and  refused.  The  defendant,  WDIiuis,  n^ 
fered  judgment  to  go  by  default 

The  defence  set  up,  is  usury.  The  defendant  Lovejoy,  alleges  by  his  cflo* 
plaint,  that  the  note  was  made  under  a  corrupt  and  usurious  agreement betWMB 
him  and  Williams,  making  the  interest  payable  at  2  per  cent  per  month  for  tin 
time  it  had  to  run.  Williams  was  placed  on  the  stand  to  prove  the  nsorim 
agreement;  but  his  evidence  was  niled  out,  on  the  ground  that  his  answer  would 
make  him  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution.  The  jury  under  the  direction  of  tbi 
court,  found  a  verdbt  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  full  amount  with  interest 
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tftAf>  KBTIBir  or  TSB  riHAllClAl.  COMMTIOII  Or  THK  COnilTKT~ilirLUBIM:K  OF  TBI  BUCOVKBT  Of 
UVOEBIA  CrOM  THJt  BKLATHTB  VALCB  OF  THB  rBKClOUS  NKTALS,  TBI  VUKINAL  VALDB  OF  PBOP. 
TTf  ABD  TBB  COMPABATIVB  tVPPLT  OP  CAPITAL— INCBBASBD  DBNABD  OF  COIN  IN  OBNBBAL  CtB- 
LATIOB,  ABB  OB  BBPOB1T— TABLB  OF  DBPOnTB  OF  IPBCIB  AT  NBW  TOBK  AT  VABIOUI  BATBBMBeB 
IB*«tBCBSAfB  IB  BVPPLT  OF  COtB  ABOTB  TAB  BZPOBTB— COMPABATIVB  STATBHBBTI  OF  THB 
Mnrr  op  THB  COTFOB  CBOP,  BTITB  TBB  FOBBIGB  BZPOSTS,  HOHB  COBtUKPTIOBt  ABB  ATBBAOB 
Caa — ^PBPOaiTS  abb  COIBAOB  at  TBB  PBILADBLPHIA  ABD  NBW  OBLBANS  MINT!  FOB  AUOUST— IH- 
ITB  OF  POBBXOB  MBBCBABBISB  AT  BBW  TOBK  FOB  AUGUST— BBASOB  OF  COMPABATIVB  tBCBBABB 
■VOBTB  PBOM  lABUABT  IBT-^HPOBTI  OP  VBT  BOOBS  FOB  AUOUST— CLASSIFXCATIOB  OF  INPOmTB 

i  aiBflT    Monraa — BBOBim  fob   dutibs  at  bbw  tobk— bzpobts  fbom  bbw  tobkfob 

•VBT,  ABD  FOB  BIGHT  MOBTHS— BZPOBTS  OF  LBAOIMO  ABTICLBS  OF  PBODUCB— PBOSPBCTB  OF 
n  TEAOB  IB  BBBABSTUFFS  FOB  TBB  FUTUBB. 

hn  one  of  the  large  list  of  evils  which,  aocording  to  prophetic  wamings, 
:•  im  overtake  the  oommereial  world  duriog  the  year  1852,  have  yet  been  rea- 
iAi  and  we  are  bow  upon  the  lost  quarter  of  the  year.  Meroantile  busineaa, 
•H  parte  ef  the  eoontry,  waa  never  more  flourishing.  There  is  a  regular^ 
Miy  demand  for  merchandise,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  credits  are  well 
ifeibed.  The  means  of  payment  are  also  easily  obtained,  and  at  a  moderate 
a  of  Interests  We  have  had  no  convulsions  in  business,  no  great  commercial 
ait«s,  no  undue  and  extravagant  speculations,  and  aot  even  any  noticeable 
stioiial  excitements  to  interrupt  the  general  prosperity.  When  the  discovery 
|old  in  GaMfomia  waa  first  authenticated,  some  alarm  was  manifested  lest  this 
ilkMi  to  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  should  unsettle  the  relative  valae 
•thsr  property,  uid  introduce  new  and  oppressive  conditions  in  the  order  of  baa- 
■I  connected  with  contracts  previously  made.  This  result  has  not  been  rea- 
4  idthough  the  production  of  gold  has  exceeded  the  anticipations  of  the  mo«t 
i|ihe.  It  Is  true  that  silver  coin  has  become  scarce,  but  this  haa  grown  o«t 
the  Ihet  of  a  largely  increased  demaud  for  the  export  of  specie  to  Europe,  aA 
Nod  when  some  changes  in  the  relative  legal  value  of  the  two  metala  ere«tad 
koumd,  upon  the  continent,  for  ailver  at  the  expense  of  gold.  Had  the  dis- 
Niy  m  California  never  been  made,  the  relative  difference  would  have  been 
^  the  same.  Some  relief  has  been  afforded  by  the  coinage  of  tkroee— C 
*ei|  but  this  is  only  partia|^  and  the  rcceot  adjournment  of  Congress  without 
ii'aetion  upon  this  subject  haa  created  a  general  disappointment  The  moat 
Ale  and  popular  method  which  could  be  adopted  to  furnish  a  supply  i^bdmII 
H  for  public  convenience,  would  be  the  coinage  of  silver  at  a  reduetiot  In 
|ht  of  about  7  per  cent  from  the  present  standard.  The  premium  upon 
er  coin  in  New  York  has  now  reached  four  per  eent,  and  the  reduction  advo- 
A  would  leave  a  small  margin  for  future  appreciation  in  value,  and  still  not 
ttSdent  to  encourage  counterfeiting.  It  is  not  a  new  system  of  eoinafe, 
bg  been  practiced  for  years  in  reference  to  our  copper  coina,  and  more  re- 
ly in  the  mixed  coins  known  as  three-cent  pieces.  By  this  means  the  export 
tell  silver  coins  would  be  prevented  and  a  larger  amount  retained  in  clrcn- 

aither  has  the  increased  supply  of  gold  atfocted,  to  the  extent  apprehended 
wlktive  value  of  real  estate.    There  has  never  been  a  tfane,  In  the  history  or 
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the  coniitry,  when  the  change  in  the  nominal  value  of  thia  deaeription  of  prop, 
erty  has  been  ao  gradual,  under  a  prosperity  so  marked  and  so  long  continued. 
The  appreciation  of  lamled  and  improved  pr<»perty  haa  heen  eonHncd  almost  ei- 
clusively  to  localities  affected  by  unusual  enterprise,  and  has  not  extended  in 
any  considerable  degree  to  lands  or  other  property  beyond  this  range  of  ioii. 
ence.    Those  who  have  retained  a  vivid  remcmbnince  of  former  inflations,  will 
find  nothing  in  the  (nresent  at  all  analogous  to  the  speculations  then  in  vogoe. 
New  cities  laid  out  under  water,  and  aommercial  depots  staked  off  upon  wild 
pr jdrie  lands,  would  not  now  prove  inviting  investments.    We  have  it  ii  tne, 
now  and  then,  a  scheme  almost  as  chimerical,  and  here  and  there  a  railroad  pro- 
J0et  has  a  foundation  about  as  hopeful ;  but  the  majority  of  oar  boaiaen  men 
are  clear  from  any  hallucination  upon  these  subjects,  and  rash  apecuhition  ire 
not  in  the  fashion. 

The  money  market  too,  has  bctn  less  excited  than  might  have  been  anticipated 
with  iKich  an  influx  of  gold.  There  have  been  neither  extraordinary  expasMOB 
or  fluctuations  in  the  currency,  and  much  less  distwrbance  than  oaiial  in  ■<»«- 
tary  aflairs.  The  supply  of  capital  has  been  abradant  and  daiing  moat  of  Ike 
time  at  a  range  rather  below  the  legal  rates  <^  interest;  but  there  boabett  lo 
■Qch  plethora  as  to  glut  the  market,  and  lead  of  necessity  to  doubtfU  iiifiit' 
flients.  The  amount  of  coin  added  to  the  drculation  of  the  country  duiof  tbe 
hist  four  and  a  half  years,  or  since  the  gold  in  CaKfonda  was  discovered,  (besda 
what  has  been  taken  for  export,)  is  nearly  $100,000,000.  Tlus  inelodei  the 
fbreign  coin  which  has  been  brought  here  within  thai  time,  as  well  as  that  of  d*- 
mestic  production.  This  large  amount  of  specie  has  been  diatribnted  throogl 
tbe  country,  and  has  exerted  a  very  healthfnl  cheek  upon  the  eirculation  of  bank' 
notes.  Our  readers  may  be  curious  to  know  in  what  proportion  tbo  amovot  oi 
deposit  at  the  great  commercial  centers  has  kept  paoe  with  the  svpply,  ui  lor 
this  purpose  yft  annex  a  tabular  comparison  at  the  periods  named.  The  flieti- 
Itioii  between  the  banks  and  sub-treasury  is  caused  by  tbe  witbdrawab  fioi 
the  Ibnner  for  the  payment  of  duties,  and  the  dq>oaitof  the  aaount  sgaia  whfli 
H  Ib  disbursed  to  public  creditors. 

nxposiTs  or  spsor  at  mw  tobk 

Date.  iBbnH.  la  SathDrMmy.  fUiL 

Septsmber  V,  1868 ^ $M9S,000  $6,185,000  |lf,ltMM 

June  26, 1852 12,152,000  4,840,000  16,412.000 

May  26, 1852 18,090,000  8,876,000  16,960.001 

^ICarch  27, 1852 9,716,000  2,688,000  ll,Ml)lOO 

Dtoenber  20, 1851 7,864,000  2,660,000  lO^OH^ 

8€^mber  25, 1851 5,865,000  4,067,000  9,912.000 

September  8, 1851 7,118,000  9,480,000  10,848.000 

My  28, 1851 7,848,000  2,051,000  9,89iO0O 

lfaiyl8, 1861 7,967,000  4.400j000  12,867.000 

Kay  15,  1850 8,828,000  4,711,000  18^589,000 

September  11, 1849 8,117,000  8,600,000  11.717,000 

Kay  1 9, 1 849 8,288,000  2,180,000  10^1.000 

September  29, 1848.... 4,608,000  2,401/)00  7,008jBOO 

JKi^  18,1848 6,418,000  468,000  6,881,000 

The  large  amount  as  shown  at  the  few  latest  dates  given  above,  is  abont  u 
much  as  can  be  profitably  employed,  with  the  present  amount  of  eip> 
ilaL  There  ia  however  a  manifeat  advantage  in  the  introduction  of  the  inersaied 
wsnUtion  of  ooia^umong  tbe  masses  of  the  people.    The  ^zpoite  of  the  pi^ 


OmmmkMi  OkrmUeU' and  BmeWn  iffi 

feat  mefails  hive  not  kept  pnce  with  the  supply,  the  latter  having  increased  du- 
fef  tl»  present  year  whife  the  former  has  dimininhed,  as  will  be  sJoen  by  the 
•Mowing  comparison  t^— 

Oofna^e  at  Exports 

PhUndelphia.         flrom  Sew  Vorib 

Eight  months  of  1852 |32,7 1 1,377  $18,531,841 

Bight  months  of  1851 81,664,312  27,771,129 


Increase $1,047,065    dec.  $9,289,788 

We  also  annex  a  monthly  statement  of  the  shipments  of  specie  from  New 
ork  to  foreign  ports^  «nce  the  dieeorery  of  gold  in  California : — 

KXPOiTs  or  sPKcix  raou  nkw  ToaK  to  FoauoN  poaiB. 


clroary 
bKh... 


2?. 


!^- 

lognst. . . , 
leptember. 


loveinber 


1848. 

1849. 

ISM. 

18S1. 

18». 

11,188.517 

$122,582 

$90,861 

$i;266,28l 

$2366«053 

433,226 

106.851 

278.708 

1,007,689 

8,551,54a 

462,607 

86,506 

172.687 

2,368,861 

611.994 

1.116,422 

86,691 

890,407 

8,48»,18S 

fiOO,26$ 

2,449,258 

873,916 

741,786 

4,5e6.1^S 

1,834.89ft 

1,971.915 

596.411 

880.434 

6.462,367 

8,556.355 

744,988 

188;B53 

l,61i,080 

6,004,170 

2,971.499 

831,031 

859,368 

1,441.736 

2,673.444 

2,935,833 

561,445 

826,884 

1,033,918 

8.4;90,142 

962,429 

1,880,518 

1,4^1.328 

1,779.707 

482,186 

634.898 

"965,394 

6,033.996 

365,878 

141,978 

1,208,760 

5,668,235 

Total $11,034,786    $4,803,450    $9,982,948     $43,743,209 

Since  our  last,  the  annual  statement  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States 
lUM  been  prepared,  and  we  anne;(  some  particulars,  compared  with  the  aummary 
^  Ibrmer  yejurs  :** 

TOTAL  aBOnPTS  or  COTTON  INTO  THE  VARIOUS  PORTS  OF  TBX  UNITED  CT 


18S1-2.  1859^1.  184M0.  1848-9.  1817-8.  1846-7.  184M. 

Sew  Orleans  ..  1,878.464  983,869  781386  1,093.797  1,190,788  706.^91,067,144 

Mobila... 549.449  451,74d  350.952  518,706     486,336  328.462  421,966 

Florida. 188.499  181,204  181.844  200.186     153.776  127.852  141.184 

Tocaa 64.052  45.820  31.263  38,827       89,742  8,817  27,00$ 

Qtoigfafc 825.714  822,376  84^,635  891.372     254.825  242.789  194,911 

aOaroUna....     476,614  387.075  384.265  458,117     261,752  850,200  261,40$ 

&0«oliDa...«       16,242  12.9i8  11,861  10,041         1,618  6,061  10.637 

ITfaSBia,  <fcc...       20,995  20,737  11,500  17,650        8,952  18,991  16,28|' 


Tbtalp^p. . .  8,01^029  2,355,257  2,096,706  2,728,596  2,347,634  l,77i|Ml  2,100,537 

TOTAL  FOREIGN  XXPOaTS  OF  COTTON  FROU  UNITED  STATES. 

18a-8.    1850-1.  1849-M.  1848-1    1847-8.    1848-7,   184M. 

OMat  BritafaL. .  1,668,749  1,418,265  1,106,771 1,537,901  1,324,265  830.909  1,102.369 

Ihuiee. 491,876    801,358    289,627     868,259    279.172  241,486    859.70S 

I. of  Europe..     168.875     129,492      72,166     166.458     190,846  79,689      86,699 

Qdier  lor.  porto.    184,647     139.595     121,601     156,:&2&    184,476  98,188    118,02^ 


T.  ■     ■       ■■     »  mi 


Total 2,44^,646  U988,7  IQ  1,590,156  2,397,8U  1,353,261 1,241,298  1,666,791 

The  home  conaomplioii  hae  advaneed  hpm  4a4»]06  balss  in  ]a5<M}l,  W 
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603,029  bales  in  1851-63,  an  inoreafie  of  nearly  60  per  cent  Thkbruidiof 
home  manufacture  is  now  prosperous,  and  nearly  all  of  the  miUs  are  fuHy  ei^ 
gaged.  The  average  price  of  cotton  at  Mobile  for  the  last  aeasoo,  takiog  tlie 
grades  of  ordinary  to  middling  fair,  as  compared  with  former  seasons,  has  been 
as  foUows : — 


Year. 

1845-6. 

1846-7 

1847-4. 

1848-9. 


Arerage. 
6ia  8i 
9       Hi 

61       7 


Year. 
1849-60. 
1850-61. 
1861-63. 


lOfall 
lOf  .. 

7i    • 


The  receipts  of  gold  from  California  are  as  heavy  as  usual,  but  owing  to  a 
delay  in  the  arrival  of  one  of  the  steamships  throwing  a  large  shipment  forwaid 
into  September,  the  total  for  the  previous  month  appears  less  than  was  aotid* 
patod. 

We  annex  a  statement  of  the  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  Philadelphia  and 
New  Orleans  mints,  for  the  month  of  August ;  a  more  extended  statement  of 
t|ie  total  receipts  and  coinage  at  all  the  mints  up  to  the  Ist  August,  will  be  fonod 
in  another  part  of  the  present  number : — 

t  DKFOSITS  roa  AUOI7ST. 

MKW  OaLEANS.  PBILADELPmA. 

Fion  CalifomU.     TuUl.        From  Calift>niia.        Total 

Gold $127,294      1182.072      12.660,000      $2,676,00e 

saver 710  18,126  25,000  UJM 


Total  deposits. 


$128,004      $145,198      $2,676,000      $2,708,500 

GOLD  COINAGX. 


Double  eagles. 

Eagles. 

Half  eagles. . . 
Quarter  eagles 
Gk>ld  doUars    . 


Pieces.         Value. 
9,600       $190,000 


.... 


Pieesi. 

176,279 
18.76$ 
46,288 
74.712 

178,982 


Yalai. 
$8,606^80 
187.e89 
226.41$ 
186.780 


Total  gold  eoinags 9,600  $190,000 

■iLTKa  cx>nrAGE. 

iollars 

Lalf  dollars 

f  imes. 1 00,000  $  1 0,000 

dimes  •  • •  •  * .      ......  ...... 

ree-oent  pieces 

Total  salver  coinage 100,000 

Total  coinage  / 1 09,600 


492,974      $4,285,S8Y 


1,100 

Ift.lOO 

62,600 

70,000 

1,486,600 


$1,100 
7.650 
6.250 
MOO 

48.096 


$10,000      1,686,800  $61,406 

200,000     2,078,274       4,846,861 

There  was  no  copper  coinage  during  the  month.  The  total  deposits  of  CaU 
ifomia  gold  for  eoin8g«»  at  our  mints  since  1848  is  about  $138,000,000,  and  ths 
tbtal  production  of  the  mines  since  their  discovery  is  about  #905,000,000. 
I  The  inoreaaed  demand  for  foreign  goods,  as  already  noticed,  has  tended  to 
increase  the  imports.  At  New  York  the  value  of  merchandise  (ezdosive  of 
specie,)  received  from  foreign  ports  during  the  month  of  August,  is  $1,976^ 
greater  than  for  August  1861,  and  $4,228,027  greater  than  during  the  same 
t^nth  of  IQ60.    We  annex  a  eonpariAoo  lor  three  years:— 


OomfHtmtd  Gkromeli  (md  B$wM.  Mi 

iMPOftTO  mmrmmaB  ja  tmw  tokk.  feom  forsioit  rofti*  fob  vki  MoirrH  ov  kHuvt. 

\m.         mi         im. 

Dt««d  for  ooosuiDpiioo $9,034,284  111,279,004  |18,7ll,421 

otered  for  wareboasiD^ 1,743,211  1,368,Q89  404,960 

ree  goods 246,249  688.834  1,075,886 

peeie. 8,457,684  186,503  66,91lr 

TbUl  entered  at  the  port $14,481,428      $18,461,930      $15,808,688 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 1,716,055  1,262,245  1,829,991 

The  item  of  specie  under  the  date  of  1850  includes  the  receipts  of  California 
old,  which  up  to  November  of  that  year,  having  eleared  from  Chagres,  were  en- 
sred  as  from  a  foreign  port  Of  the  increased  imports  as  shown  above  in  com- 
■riaon  with  the  previous  year,  $679,290  were  in  dry  goods,  and  the  remainder 
1  general  merchandise.    We  annex  a  comparison  of  esch  item  :*- 

IMPORTS  or  MXaOHANDISK  AT  RtW  TOEK  FOft  AUGUSl^ 

ISM).  im.  I8SS. 

Iry  goods. $7,803,181      $7,200,591      $7,8^9,881 

eneral  mercbandiae. 3,220,618        6,074,836        7,871,8^0 

Total  mercbazidise. / $11,023,744    $13,275,427    $15,251,771 

The  increase  for  the  month  of  August,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  make  up 
NT  the  previous  decline,  and  the  falling  off  in  the  total  imports  since  January 
it  is  910,810,765,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  $13,131,620  as  cou- 
with  1860. 


CrOETS  KHTEEKO  AT  NEW  TORS  FEOM  FOEKIQM  F0ET8  FOE  XIQEZ  MOMTEEXlfDnie  AimilST  81. 

18§0.  18J1.  18a  ^ 

Snlered  for  consumption $72,288,772  $82,041,898  $72,209,450 

btered  for  warehouawg 11,659,644  9,845,001  6,916,6^0 

Veegoods 6,207,603  6,803,459  9,335,327 

specie 12,522.173  1,666,979  8,085,166 

Total  entered  at  the  ports $102,678.19^    $160,857,887      $89,546,572 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 7,094,156  8,182,280        10,952,568 

The  large  amount  of  specie  as  shown  in  the  statement  for  1850,  is  owing  to 
he  California  gold  then  included  in  the  returns.  We  annex  a  statement  of  the 
reUtive  receipts  of  merchandise : — 

IMPOETB  OF  MERCHANDISE  AT  NEW  TORE  FOR  EIGHT  MONTHS. 

1850.  1851.  1831 

)ry  goods. $48,217,908      $49,440,808      $42,874,175 

Hmeni  merchandise 41,938,111        49,249,550        44,587,248 

Total $90,156,019      $98,690,858      $87,461,407 

It  'will  be  noticed,  that  the  entries  for  warehousing  have  fallen  off  materially, 
lie  receipts  being  wanted  for  immediate  consumption :  while  the  withdrawals 
HiTe  been  larger,  leaving  the  stock  of  merchandise  in  bond  much  smaller  than 
isaal.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  receipts  of  dry  goods :  the  entries  for  w:ire- 
ti^osiog  in  the  month  of  August,  being  but  $252,896,  against  $1,142,567  for 
Augnsty  1851,  and  $798,787  for  Au^st,  1850.  The  follpwiog  is  a  correct  clas- 
lifieation  of  this  deecriptlon  of  imports  tr—  .       . 


• 
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mwoan  or  womMaov  Mur  coodi  lar  kswtobk  pob 

KNTflUP  rOE  00N8DM mON. 

i8§o.  18a  18a. 

HantifSBdnrM  of  wool 12,264,069  |l,786,2S2  %iJ^Wi 

llaouftustures  of  cotton. 94B.925  870,116  1,240.0^1 

Manufactures  of  silk 2,808,146  2,632,029  2,'iO*,'*« 

Kaoufactures  of  flax 619,777  686310  614,181 

^iiBcellaoeous  diy  i^Qode      888.468  882,881  U6,e84 

Total $7,004,884  |6,068,|024  $7,626,9SS 

wmnMUkWimoM  wammboove, 

tm.  18fl.  iSR. 

IfoimfiMtiirM  of  wool $468,417  $297,124  $221,411 

Manufactures  of  cotton.. « 201.480  12M12  96,711 

Manufactures  of  silk 146,787  121,689  140,143 

Manufactures  of  flax i 46,888  66.860  42,1S9 

Miacellaneous  dry  goods 8,912  19,767  21,681 

Total $867,884  $626,242  $621,?tt 

'  Add  entered  for  consomptioo 7.004,884  6,068,024  7,626,985 

Total  thrown  on  the  market $7,861,768  $6,688,266  $8,148,210 

XMTKRBA  rOE  WAESHOOBIHa 

18M.  18S1.  ISA 

ManuftietttKB  of  wo6l $868,198  $496,957  $86,890 

Manufactures  of  cotton 181,462  148,970  41^18 

Manufactures  of  eilk 181,648  871,662  72^71 

Manolutures  of  flax 70,028  92,295  19.8n 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods ••• 7,626  88,698  28^86 

Totrf $798,747  $1,142,667  $262,8I8 

'  Add  entered  for  coDsumption 7,004,884  6,068,024  7,626,988 

Total  entered  at  the  port $7,808,1 81  $7,200,591  $7ji7l,«81 

The  fltfTereDce  io  the  eomparatiTe  value  thrown  upon  ike  markeL,  as  akaafly  ex- 
"  plained,  is  mneh  greater  than  the  difference  in  the  total  receipts^  owiog  to  iS»  M 

that  the  former  includes  a  portion  of  the  arrivals  of  the  preeedlog  year,  which 
t  were  suffered  to  lie  ia  warehouse  owiog  to  the  glut  of  foreigm  gooda  in  Ik 

market    The  following  is  a  classification  of  the  total  in^porta  of  4ry  gooda  daee 

January  1st: 

nf  POETS  OF  POREION  DRT  GOODS  AT  MEW  TORE  FOR  EIGHT  MOUTHS  FROM  lANUART  Uff. 

ENTERED  FOR  OOVSUM  PTION. 

18M.  18fL  tm 

Manu&ctures  of  wool $12,146,886  $10,672,758  $9,998,688 

Manutactpres  of  cottoa 8,478,899  7,748,294  6,966,86» 

Manufactures  of  silk 16,286.296  18,274,618  14.949.4SS 

Manu&ctures  of  flax 6,787.61 1  4,684,1 88  6J088.676 

^  Miscellaneous  dry  goods. 1,769,876  2,766,878  8,029.119 

'^^'^ $48,414,616  $44,285,791  $)t,996,7f0 

WimDRAWV  FROM  WARRBOlTSE. 

^     ^                                                1850.  18S1.  18«t 

ManuflMtures  of  wool $1,177,467  $1,198,671  $I.800,K« 

Wanufac  ores  of  cotton 966,014^  l,18«,lSfl  M«I>»» 

Manufactures  of  tilk 886,748  980,615  l,641,Jlf 
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I8S0.  18S1.  im. 

•  of  flax 804,99«  46«.Wf  «6t.66^ 

Mdiygoods 97,085  280,588  260,951 

$8,870,266      $4,047,769      $4,98tn8- 

I  for  coDsumptioo 48,414,616      44,285,721       88,966.790 

ttown  upon  th6  market $46,784,772    $48,288,480    $48,948,90$ 

KtmWD  POS  WAEKBO08INO. 

I8iO.  mi  I8SL 

■  of  wool $1,671,190  $1,661,246  $1,002,078 

■  ofeotton. 1,587,764  1,182,207  685,8a2 

■  ofiilk 976.086  1,610.092  1,72<$97 

■  offlaz §48.464  482.959  248,662 

Mdrygoods 74,889  268,683  261,081 

$4,803,392      $6,206,087      $8,907,886 

1  for  eooBumpUoQ 43,414.517      44,286,721       88,966,790 

Diered  at  the  port $48,217,908    $49,440,808    $42,874,176 

iptB  for  dulieti  have  been  larger  than  the  imports  would*  at  first  aigbt, 
irrant ;  owiog  to  the  eonsideraUe  amount  received  for  goods  takea 
mded  warehouse. 

BVoaiPTS  ros  Donn  at  nkw  vork. 

\m,  18)1.  isa. 

to  July  81st . . .   $17,240,026  00   $20,211,065  72   $17,491,100  04 
8,484,965  66     8,284,764  21     8,884,296  66 

I 

^^m^^^^m^m^^^a^^^^mm  ^^^^^^aa^^im^m^K^^m^a^mm  ^m^m^^^^^mm^amim^^ma^ 

or  eight  months. .       $20,724,991  66      $28,446,829  93      $$1,376,895  6? 

orta  for  the  first  time  since  January  1st,  show  a  large  decline  from  the 
log  month  of  last  year,  and  a  still  greater  decline  as  compared  with 
Dg  year : — 

OaTS  FROM  NEW  TOSK  TO  rOAUON  POSTS  POE  TIB  MOHTK  OF  AVGUST. 

18M.  1851.  18A 

rodnoe $4,987,893  $8,269,694  $2,840,820 

rdiaodise,  (free) 18,766  22,974  4MM 

rdutodise,  (dutiable) 668,787  884,649  220,978 

1,44 1,7  3«  8,67  8,444  2,935.888 

$7,066,682      $6,290,661       $6,514,096 

itanding  the  decline  as  shown  in  Angust,  the  total  exports  from  New 
1  January  Ist  to  September  Ist,  (exclusive  of  specie),  are  only  $894^ 
line  which  will  be  nearly  or  quite  recovered  in  September. 

aOM  XKW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  BIQHT  MONTHS  EVDOrO  AUGITST  SlST. 

im.         mi         ISM. 

rodace ...  $27,428,626  $28,904,460  $27,462,1  $8 

rchandiae,  (free) 463,299  896,680  688,44$ 

(dUtfidise,  (dutiable) 8,070,866  2,600,688  8,966 J86 

6,418,548  87.771,129  18,681,841 

$36,876,788      $69,672,907      $49,638,251 

tinae  our  usual  comparative  statement  of  the  clearances  from  New 
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Naval  stores.. .  .bbls. 
Oils — ^whale. . .  .gmls. 

sperm 

lard 

linseed 

Praviiiotu-^ 

Pork bbls. 

Beef 

Cat  meats... ..IbSb 

BuUer 

Cheese 

Lard 

Rice iros. 

Tallow lbs. 

Tobacco-— €rade.pkg8. 
maD*d.lbtL 
Whalebone 


262,249 

978,191 
408,289 

196.058 

6,487 

85,201 

25,585 
2,782.958 
1,761,108 
2,992,202 
4,814,882 

21,610 
1,728,461 

11.821 
2,646,062 
1,462,490 


]8li 
82^992 
84.99S 

462,"^ 
28.«!9 
lO^U 

28,121 

86.119 

1,847.»19 

60I,1U 

670i47 

8,679JBfT 

22.741 

857.731 

18.941 

8,111^1 

577,611 


York  for  foreign  ports,  of  some  of  the  leading  articles  of  produce,  from  Jion- 
ary  1st  to  September  20th  : — 

18§l.       18a 

Ashes— Pots...  bbls.       16.100  18,781 

Pearls 1.444  664 

Beeswax lbs.  212.818  206,027 

Brtmtkiuft-^ 

Wheat  flour.. bbls.  949,618  972,600 

Rye  flour 6,892  7,974 

Com  meal 82,809  86,506 

Wheat bush.  807.784  1,499,608 

Rye none.  286,460 

Oats 2.658  8,153 

Barley none.  867 

Com 1,892,898  712.840 

Ctmdlee— mold...bzs.  27,792  45,080 

sperm....  2.510  2.765 

Coal tons  8,895  27,591 

Cotton bales  241.658  281,689 

Hay 4,982  6,657 

Hope 128  488 

What  the  future  demand  for  our  breadstnfis,  from  Europe,  may  pvOYe  to  be, 

it  is,  of  course,  at  present,  impossible  to  determine ;  but  oar  own  impression  ii> 

that  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  furnish  large  quantities  of  prime  wheat  and  flov 

for  English  markets.    The  crop  there  is  not  only  less  tlian  was  anticipated,  but 

it  has  also  suffered  in  various  places  more  or  less  seriously  from  blight^  whiehhis 

materially  injured  the  quality.    For  some  months  succeeding  the  harres^  it  u 

probable  that  large  quantities  of  poor  wheat  will  be  pressed  on  the  maikel  thcri^ 

and  produce  a  glut  of  this  quality.    But  there  must  even  then  be  a  demand  for 

prime  Americ'an  wheat  to  mix,  and  afler  the  stock  of  native  wheat  shall  be  redo- 

ted,  we  may  look  for  a  steady  trade  in  American  cereals  at  fair  prices.    It  i«  not 

desirable  that  prices  should  rise  enormously ;  this  would  not  only  lessen  tiis 

consumption,  but  would  also  interfere  with  the  demand  for  cotton  and  cotton 

goods — a  trade  which  is,  after  all,  more  important  to  us. 

Much  interest  is  felt  in  regard  to  the  future  course  of  our  foreign  trade.  Some 
look  upon  any  increase  in  this  direction  as  another  step  in  the  road  to  nnn; 
while  to  many,  it  is  but  a  token  of  increased  prosperity.  The  month  of  Sep- 
tember will  show  a  larger  total  of  imports  than  the  corresponding  month  of  M 
year,  although  not  sumcient  to  make  up  for  the  foiling  oiT  during  the  first  ta 
months.  The  returns  are  not  completed  as  yet ;  but  sumcient  is  known,  tosbow 
that  there  will  be  an  increase.  The  exports,  however,  will  show  a  still  gndttt 
increase ;  and  if  new  cotton  continues  to  arrive  freely,  there  will  be  no  Tack  of 
exchange. 

The  bids  for  the  Pennsylvania  loons  have  been  opened  since  onr  last  The 
offering  was  less  than  anticipated ;  oning  to  the  complicated  ehanieter  of  tbt 
invitation  extended.  Had  the  State  confined  the  proposals  to  a  6  per  cent  iloek, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  what  a  higher  rate  would  hove  been  realized.  Of 
the  #6,000,000,  but  f  3,000,i»00  were  taken,  by  C.  H.  Fisher,  Esq.,  on  forci^ 
account,  as  follows :  9400,000  6  per  cent  at  $30  premium  for  everr  91,900; 
9520,000  at  912  80;  9520,000  do.  at  915  37;  9520,000  at  917  70;  9620,000 
^  •SO  20,  and  9620,000  at  922  70— an  average  of  about  2  per  eent  pw«WB. 
The  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  loan,  of  93,000,000  6  per  cent,  was  also  awarded  to 
the  same  party,  at  a  premium  of  3i  per  cent.  The  month  closes  with  a  better 
demand  for  money  on  the  seaboard— the  banks  in  the  interior  having  drsvn 
down  their  balances. 
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THS  SATIRE  PRODUCT  OF  CAUFORNIi  GOLD, 

r«  indebted  to  Messrs.  Hussir,  Bond  A  Hals,  of  San  Francisco,  for  a  copy  of 
ni-annnal  circular  for  the  six  months  ending  June  SOth,  1852.  It  is  evidently 
d  with  care,  and  contains  a  variety  of  Htatistical  tables  of  great  valae  in 
eieial  and  financial  point  of  view.  The  subjoined  estimates  of  the  entire 
of  gold  from  1848  to  June  30th,  1852,  is  given  in  the  circular  alluded  to 
tke  authors  of  the  circular  regret  that  the  data  for  their  estimate  is  so  imper- 
hey  have  given  to  the  subject  close  investigation,  but  the  table  is  necessarily 
native.  So  far  as  actual  data  can  be  had  it  is  furnished,  and  their  estimates 
ieated  upon  such  facilities  as  residence  in  the  country  of  production,  and  con- 
tcfol  observation  afibrd : — 

ESTIMATES  OF  THE  ENTIRE  GOLD  PRODUCT  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
OrnOIAL  REPORT  or  DEPOSITS  or  GOLD  rROM  OALirORinA. 

irious  United  States  mints  in  1848 ; 144,177 

•  «        «  «  1349 6,147,«M)9 

"  *^        **  **  I860 86,074.0«2 

**  "         "  "  1851 W,U88,282 

ed  afaipraents  to  XT.  S.  ports  in  December,  1851,  which  did  not 

themintinl851 •        8,910,814 

tiant  into  Ohili  in  1851  by  official  returns  from  that 

y. $2,372,000 

Its  per  steamers  in  1851,  on  freij^ht  to 
le  and  various  countries,  (not  including 
I  via  Panama,  so  far  as  destination  was 

edoD  manifests $8,600,000 

mate  of  shipments  by  sam^  course  and 
ke  quarters  m  1851,  for  which  the  desti- 
beyond  Panama  was  not  declared — 
eent  of  above 1,800,000 

6,400,000 

hipments  by  sailing  vessels  in  1851,  to 

a  foreign  ports 1,000,000 

amount  not  manifested  believed  to  be 

;e 1,000,000 

■■ 2,000,000 

U  estimate  of  exportation  to  foreign  countries  in  '5 1     9,7  7  2,000 

f  foreign  trade  to  this  was  very  large,  particularly 

^9,  from  Pacific  ports.    Remittances  in  this  early 

were  made  chiefly  in  ^old  dust    The  aggregate 

ents  to  foreign  countries  for  1848,  1849,  1860,  ia 

ore  a88umed  for  the  three  years  to  be  as  large  as 

f  1851 9,772,000 

imate  of  exports  to  foreign  countries  to  December 

.86 1,  which  would  not  reach  U.  S.  mints 19,664,009 

120,658,194 
d  amount  taken  over  land  to  Mexico  and  by  passengers  to 
e,  East  Indies,  Australia,  South  America,  (exclusive  of  Chili,) 
actored  in  California,  and  United  States,  and  otherwise,  re- 
by  individuals  leaving  the  country,  and  therefore  not  rep- 
mI  in  the  mint  deposits,  say  5  per  cent  on  above 6,032,909 
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In  baads  of  bankers,  merchants,  and  traders  in  San  Frandaooi  per 

tabular  statement  prepared  December  Slat,  1861 «.»...«•.  6^00,000 

Ib  hands  of  bankers  and  traders  In  other  parta  of  California  wad 

Oregon,  December  Slst,  1861 2^00,0W 

Estimated  half  months  yield  at  Inines  not  brought  forward  December 

1851— say •...  2^00,000 

In  circulation — gold  dust  and  California  private  coin,  estimated  at  $20 

per  individual  and  popolatioo  eatimated  212,000. i,2iO,W0 

Estimated  product  to  December  81st,  1861 ^ $14O,9S1.10t 

Estimated  product  from  January  1,  to  June  80, 1862 88,841,114 

Total  eatimatod  prodnet  to  June  80, 1862 $174,780,811 

8HIPMKMT8   AND  E8TI1CATXD  PRODUCTS  OP  OOLD  FBOU  JANUARY   Ist  TO  JOm  SOtB,  1851 

The  authentic  materials  of  an  estimate  for  the  production  of  the  liz  mootha  eodiog 
June  SOth,  1862,  are  limited  to  actual  returns  of  the  agents  of  the  several  steam  fiiM 
afld  other  amounts  manifested  at  the  Custom-house.  The  amooota  taken  by  paww 
ffers  and  not  manifested  must  be  assumed.  As  an  evidence  of  the  impartaiioe  af  tkii 
Item,  we  give  a  comparative  statement  of  sums  manifested  at  one  Custom-hoote  cor 
responding  with  those  deposited  at  the  several  mints  of  the  United  States  dnriogthc 
early  part  of  this  year,  namely  :— 

Manifested  shipments  to  United  States  ports  from  Janoary  lat  to  April 

18th,  1862,  were $9,8M,!II 

Manifssted  shipments  in  December,  1861,  wbkh  would  reach  the  mint 
in  January  1862 2,910,214 

Total  amounts  manifested  for  United  States  ports  from  December  Sth, 

1861,  to  April  18th,  1852 $l«.744g4H 

This  amount  would  have  reached  the  mints  in  the  natural  oourae,  dnriDg  tha  fini 
five  months  of  the  year. 

The  deposiu  of  California  gold  at  the  several  United  States  Hints  dormg  these  fft 
months  were,  however,  $20,778,000.  Showing  an  excess  of  60  per  cent  over  the  MM 
manifested  for  the  United  States  ports,  which  were  due  at  the  mints  daring  thoM 
months. 

A  statement  published  in  1851,  also  shows  that  for  several  toooths  the  reeeipbi  at 
the  Philadelphia  Mint  were  nearly  double  the  sums  entered  at  the  Oostaoi  hMM  ii 
New  York,  during  th^  oorresponcUng  time.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  nearly  ill 
home  returning  passengers  take  more  or  less  gold.  We  have  oorselvea  knows  U  m 
large  amounU  as  $5,000  to  $20,000  (in  one  instance,  $80,000)  having  been  takai  ii 
luggage  to  save  freights. 

Manifested  shipments  as  ftimished  by  the  agents  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Oft, 
from  January  1st  to  June  80th,  1861 : — 

For  United  SUtes  ports,  via.  Panama $16,826,941 

For  other  countries,  via  Panama i,t69,514 

$19,n6,481 
Manifested  shipments  as  fumUftied  by  the  AMts  of  VanderbOts*  line.  419.900 

Manifested  shipments  by  sundry  yessels  anasteamers 809JMI 

Total  known  shipments  in  6  months $20,$lMM 

Add  estimated  amounts  by  sailing  vessels  not  manifested,  and  soma 

taken  overland  to  Mexico,  say  6  per  cent  on  above l,<Mi,W 

Add  60  per  cent  to  amount  manifested,  which  will  be  equiralent  to 

about  $1,100  each  for  11,868  passengers  cleared  in  6  months 12,800,009 

The  bullion  on  hand  in  the  State,  on  80ih  Jane,  1862,  may  be  assmned 
at  the  same  as  (hat  on  hand  December  81,  1861,  already  indndcd 
in  estimates.  It  is  probable  that  the  yield  for  the  last  half  year 
will  exceed  thai  of  tihe  first  half  of  the  year.  Esthoated  production, 
OBMOtfas $$$,$40^114 
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noi  or  GOLD  iiTD  Sana,  m  tbe  ffoBLo  iv  isie  and  isso. 

*  Tinut  publiahea  (be  tMowiag  Bt*U>tieal  Ublee  and  ren)*rka  m  tM 
'  of  gold  throughout  the  worl J.  prfparciJ  bj  William  BtRiMTu, "  witk 
r  and  care."  In  a  lettec  to  thu  editor  of  Ihe  Timt*,  Ur.  Birkmjre  ■•>;«, 
if  the  produce  of  gold  und  silv.T  I  liati>  Jniwn  up  fruni  ofiginal  kirtWD- 
[hkTe  iovesligaled  tbe  fulijrrt  clutlii^'tlicUat  four  yean,  and  haTO  M*- 
uxMsible  auUiority,  both  English  and  fureign :" — 

TARIK  ei[OWINa  THE  ANNt/AL  PBOPITOI  (APFBOZrii*T(  DALOULATIOIl)  R 
IKE    GOLD    AND  aiLTU    FOK    1846    IKD    IBM),  TBI  TIBST    n»a  TWO  TUM 


:eE87.33S 
M9,768  ■ 

to.m 

145,G85 

S6B,8n 

X1.SM 
8,467.080 

4M!B 
1,000.683 

4eo.i»i 

SB7,0!S 

a.oo« 

£18S.SS0 

8.706,118 

!96.8Sf 

B!0,B48 

44S.6U 

£1,S0U«0 
8,4U.*« 

"m 

aBV.760 
n,841 

S,498 

805,900 
100,000 
IS-MO 
68.719 
80,681 
60.976 

£6,S4I.S1B 

i«7,esi 

8S.S4a 

183,089 

198,200 

SSi,6M 

7.4*4 

«7,499 

1«9,«B« 

1,064 

1,684 

61T 

•74 

130 

68,480 

88,(.O0 

£6.618,119 

1 98.200 

S!B.997 

10B,MB 

83,916 

miM,  Africa, 4  Asia, 
is.  America 

£4.646,191 

i,80i,aeo 

£l.ia4J<0« 
6,261.819 

£6.799^98 
6,668,179 

£S,S4«,7ia 

ISW. 

Gald. 
£1!.000,000 
116,480 
S82^01 
101,401 
M.M1 
80,367 
145,686 
S8a,0*8 

£18,841,08« 
4,17».8M 

£8,B16,9!6 

BUwr. 

£6t,oes 

11,444 

t,S8t,SU 

4B,BC9 

4W,19I 

e»7,Bs» 

£WBB,8»4 
171.817 
»».7OT 

IWal. 

AtQ.«ai,8U 

4,347.477 

I6>« 

476 
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North  Germany, 


Smcqqv 

AuAtrfa 

Piedmont 

Spain 

UniUKl  Kingdom. . . 

Africa 

Borneo 

Ava 

Malacca 

Suniiitra 

Annan,  or  Tonquin.. 
Various  countries  * 


Total  of  Europe,  Africa,  <&  Asia. 
Total  of  N.  and  S.  America. . . . 


Total. 


GoM. 

8Dv«r. 

VoiaL 

857 

138,022 

188^;) 

198.200 

I98.t00 

288,708 

286.971 

(IS,!;) 

17.841 

7,444 

25,285 

2,498 

440.210 

4411« 

160,000 

160JOOO 

203,900 

1,056 

20ijMi 

805,860 

1,584 

807,4M 

100,000 

617 

loa^iT 

72,240 

874 

72JIH 

68.719 

880 

64,04» 

80,586 

58.460 

84.M5 

50,976 

88.000 
£1,528,592 

8S.97( 

£5,812.588 

£6,840.975 

13,341,989 

7.259.824 

20.601,Si: 

£18,654,522 

£8,788.416 

£27,442;M 

Those  marked  thus  (*)  are  ezcluBive  of  China  and  Japan,  vbicfa  prodno^afge^niB- 
tities  of  gold  and  silyer.  the  amount  of  which  is  quite  unknown  to  Europeana 

At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  Baron  Humboldt's  estimate  (iSMOt  PoliHfn, 
tome  2,  page  633)  of  the  annual  produce  of  North  and  SoutJi  America,  was  17.291 
kilogrammes— 46,?3 1  lbs.  Troy  of  gold,  and  795,581  kilogrammes — 2.131,770  Hbk  of 
BiWer ;  value  of  both  metals  m  dollars.  43,500.000,  equal  to  £9.248,750 ;  tbe  prodoce 
of  Euriine  and  Northern  Asia  at  the  same  time  was  4.916  lbs.  of  gold,  £250,598;  lod 
199,298  lbs.  of  silver,  £657,683.  Total  value  of  the  precious  metali  raised  in  Ancrio. 
Barope,  and  Northern  Asia,  £10,152,026. 

In  1801  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  produced  in  America  waa. Iba.       W^^ 

In  Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  (exclusive  of  China  and  Japan) ; . . .         W^ 


Total  produce 

—65,910  lb3.  British  standard  gold— £2,612,200. 

In  1846  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  produced  in  America  was Iba. 

la  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  (exclusive  of  China  and  Japan) 


51.Ht 


Total  produce 

—125,108  lbs.  BritUh  standard  gold— £5,846.772. 

Jn  1850,  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  produced  in  America  was. 
In  Europe,  Atrica,  and  Asia,  (exclusive  of  China  and  Japan). 


.Iba. 


Total  produce 

*S99,247  lbs.  British  standard  gold— £18,654.322. 


11M7* 

261,^1 
1(H.S1« 

806>SO 


The  above  quantities  are  probably  less  than  the  actual  production.  The  dntiM  oa 
gold  in  Russia,  on  the  produce  of  the  private  mines,  are  heavy,  varying  ham  12  to  24 
per  cent ;  in  Austria,  tney  amount  to  10  per  cent ;  in  Braxil,  to  5  per  cent;  and  v* 
under!tt(K)d  to  lead  to  a  great  deal  ot'  smuggling.  In  other  countries,  sodi  •■  tkt 
Uiuted  States,  where  there  are  no  duties,  the  gold  and  silver  stated  in  tbe  tabk  v 
only  the  quantities  brought  to  the  mints  to  be  coined,  there  being  no  mMDi  of  4itf^ 
mining  the  quantity  used  in  jewelry  and  other  arts  and  manufisetorea. 

The  above  tables,  imperfect  though  they  be.  will  suffice  to  sbow  tkat  the  prodiBitf 
void  in  the  world  has  greatly  increased  in  the  last  few  years.  It  wooKl  nppesrlbt 
It  his  risen  from  1 14,674  Ibd.,  in  1846,  to  365,950  lbs.  in  1850.  In  those  five  ycsiithf 
increase  has  been  at  the  rate  of  219  per  cent,  while  silver  has  only  inorsassd  Inm 
1.979.084  lbs  in  1846,  to  2.663.886  lbs.,  in  11850.  or  84i  (840^)  per  oeni.  TVs  kimff 
mstal  is  therefore,  apparently  increasing  at  tbe  rata  of  44  (48^)  per  «« 
pt^r  annum,  and  the  latter  at  7  (6.9)  per  cent  The  greater  part  of  the  increasi  in»- 
▼er  it  in  Mexico,  which  is  doubtless  owing  to  a  variety  of  ^iromkstaBeea.  sudi  ss  re- 
stored tranquillity,  richer  m^ne^  and  greater  skiU.  It  would  not,  tberelbre,  be  ttfe  w 
•9U4t  upon  such  an  iuerease  every  year,  but  we  are  certainly  not  exaggerating  in  »/' 
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I  that  eilrer  is  now  regularly  iocreasiiig  throughout  the  world.  It  may  be  eBtimated 

an  average  of  2^  per  cent  per  anBom. 

It  ifl  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  and  worth  recalling,  that  in  the  country  where  the 
eateat  iscrease  of  silver  has  taken  place,  there  was  concurrently  a  loss  of  thousands 

pounda  of  English  capital,  by  the  various  English  silver  mining  companies ;  so 
netk  so  that  none  of  all  the  silver  mining  companies  projected  to  work  mines  in 
ndco  between  1824  and  1880,  have  heen  successful.  Some  of  them  were  being 
cmnd  up  daring  the  very  time  when  mining  was  prosperously  conducted  by  the 
cadcans.    This  seems  to  liave  been  owing  to  a  want  of  knowledge,  or  of  control,  or 

the  miachief  of  share-jobbing  in  the  English  companies ;  but,  whatever  may  have 
lan  the  cause,  the  natives  of  that  country  have  found  silver  mining  to  be  profitable, 
be  enormous  profit  of  £240,000  a  year  obtained  by  the  old  Spaniards  from  the  Va- 
ocianna  mine,  a  profit  larger  than  all  the  tin  and  copper  mines  of  England  put  to- 
Btiker,  is  generally  looked  upon  more' as  a  fable  than  a  reality  by  those  who  have 
BStfd  casually  of  silver  mining  as  conducted  by  English  companies.  The  English  gold 
liun^  companies  have  done  better,  and  probably  had  they  some  twenty  years  ago 
le  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  present  day,  they  would  have  been  highly  successful 

TIm  quantity  of  gokl  produced  in  America  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  wat, 
eeordmg  to  Humboldt,  46,881  lbs.  Trov,  and  that  of  silver,  2,181,770  Vbe,  In  1846, 
10  produce  of  gold  in  America  had  fallen  to  25,603  lbs.  Compared  with  the  silver 
Imd  produced,  namely,  1,594,481  lbs.,  the  gold  was,  therefore,  62  times  less  than  tha 
lT«r.  In  1850,  the  yield  of  gold,  in  consequence  of  the  great  discoveries  in  Califor- 
Ul  in  1848,  had  riseo  to  261,781  lbs.,  being  in  weight  only  eight  times  less  than  the 
night  of  the  silver. 

The  annual  produce  of  gold  in  the  whole  world  (excepting  Africa  and  some  parts 
if  Aaia)  at  the  commencement  of  the  century,  was  in  a  somewhat  greater  liatio,  being 
I  lb.  of  gold  to  46  lbs.  of  silver;  in  the  year  1846,  the  produce  of  gold  (including 
ykka,  but  excepting  China  and  Jaj^an)  was  at  the  rate  of  1  to  17.  In  1860,  the 
produce  of  the  same  countries  had  nsen  to  1  of  gold  to  7  of  silver. 

Ab  regards  the  produce  of  gold  last  year  in  Califomia,  it  would  appear  that  it  moat 
lare  amounted  to  about  182,118,500,  equal  to  £17,389.544.  The  yield  of  the  newlj 
SKovered  gold  mining  region  at  Bathurst,  New  South  Wales,  and  at  Mount  Alexan- 
ier  and  Buninyong,  Victoria,  may  be  stated  at  fully  £1,000,000.  Hence  there  is  aa 
oerease  to  the  prwluction  of  1850  of  124,382  lbs.,  Troy,  of  fine  gold,  the  total  produce 
if  gold  in  1851  being  therefore,  490,882  lbs. ;  at  £50  i9s.  ft^d.  per  lb.  pure  gold,  equal 
b  £24,994,066.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  {vide  the  comparative  table)  that 
Ike  annual  produce  of  silver  is  now  steadily  increasing,  say  at  the  very  low  rate  of  t^ 

5r  eent    The  yield  of  silver  in  1851  will  thus  m  2,729,970  lbs.,  Troy,  equal  to 
j006,900.    Consequently  the  total  value  of  the  produce  of  gold  and  silver  last 
jmr  m  £84,002,966. 

Bet^  large  as  the  produce  of  gold  is  thus  shown  to  have  been  last  year,  in  Caliibnia 
•■d  Auatialia,  it  is  likely  to  be  greatly  increased  this  year,  it  being  confidently  ex- 
Meted  by  the  Americans  that  the  recent  discoveries  of  very  rich  deposits  in  varioua 
wrieta  of  California,  will  raise  the  exports  for  the  twelve  months  to  £100,000,000, 
Moal  to  £21,041,666.  This,  moreover,  is  a  very  moderate  allowance,  as  the  exports 
uooe,  in  the  first  three  month?,  are  known  to  have  amounted  to  $8,900,000  more  than 
those  of  the  corresponding  three  months  of  1851 ;  while,  as  regards  Australia,  late 
iwwo  from  that  quarter  makes  it  probable  that  the  produce  there  will  at  least  amount 
bone-half  of  the  yield  of  Califomia  in  1860,  or  £6,000,000.  The  exports  merely, 
kma  Anotralia,  up  to  January  15  th,  (although  gold  dust  was  selling  as  low  as  £2  17a 
per  oanco,)  have  amounted  to  284,000  ounces,  equivalent  to  £1,000,000,  a  part  of  the 
jbid  ^  abotti  lour  months'  digging.  Should  other  countries  only  yield  at  the  same 
m  m  1860  or  1861,  namely,  £6,664,522,  this,  added  to  the  produce  of  Califomb 
Aoptralia,  will  amount  to  £83,696,188,  or  664,082  lbs.  Troy.  Estimating  the  b- 
in  tlw  yield  of  silver  at  2^  per  eent,  the  amount  of  silver  for  this  year  ia 
Vrf6,S19  lbs. ;  at  £8  6a  per  Ibi,  eoual  to  £9,28i,122.  The  total  value  of  both  gold 
•Dd  ^ver  for  the  present  year  is,  therefore,  £42,930,810. 
..  Uo  average  yearly  coinage  of  gold  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  this  oentniy 

In  Oreat  Britain '  $1,700,000 

France. 1,800,000 

United  States 660,000 

Total £8,660,000 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  recrat  gold  coinage  in  the  same  ooiBtriet,U* 
ginning  with  the  year  in  which  the  gold  discovery  was  made  in  Oalifomia : — 


Great  Britata. 

Fraaae. 

Unilad  States. 

TutaL 

£2,461,999 

£1,144,472 

£786.566 

£4AlWi 

2,177,000 

1,084,.H82 

1,875,168 

6.U6^40 

1,491,000 

8,407.6»1 

8,662.864 

11,6(>1.M5 

10  months. 

10,077,262 

12,919,696 

1M8. 
1849. 
1£60, 
1851 

The  gold  coinage  last  year  in  the  United  States  exceeded  by  £8,898,927  the  large«t 
coinage  of  the  same  metal  ever  made  in  the  United  Kingdom.  And  the  coinage  in 
France  during  the  first  ten  months  exceeded  by  £666,494  the  memorable  coina^  ii 
this  country  of  £9,520,758  in  the  year  1821. 

Tlie  annual  consumption  of  the  precious  metals  (exclusive  of  coinage)  in  Eorm 
and  America,  is  supposed  to  be  about  £4.840,000,  to  which  there  may  be  added,  for 
the  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  £1,660,000— total,  £6,500,000.  It  is  unportant,  but 
difficult,  t)  determine  how  much  of  this  sum  consists  of  gold.  Mr.  Jacob,  aboot  SO 
years  ago,  estimated  the  annual  consumption  of  gold  in  Qreat  Britain  at  £1,631.00(1 
The  other  countries  of  the  globe  would  at  least  consume  half  as  much  more,  makioi; 
£2.454,000,  to  which  the  annual  gold  coinage  has  to  be  added.  Comparing  this  total 
with  tlie  quantity  of  gold  produced  at  the  l*eginning  of  the  century,  or  even  for  mioT 
years  after,  it  then  appears  that  gold  from  the  mines  was  not  raised  in  amount  e^od 
to  the  entire  consumption  ;  besides  which,  it  seems  to  lave  been  used  relatively  lo  a 

Eter  proportion  than  silver,  and  accounts  for  the  premium  in  France  of  12  fraDO 
nille  over  silver,  which  gold  not  unfrcquently  commanded,  till  the  recent  disooveriei, 
L  pound  troy  of  gold  in  France,  in  1802,  was  found  to  be  exactly  eqoal  to  16  Iba 
6  08.  of  silver,  but  afterwards  became  equal  to  16  lbs.  8  oz.  Now,  noweTcr,  the  pre- 
mium is  likely  to  be  reversed  most  materiallv,  for,  deducting  the  £2,464,0i)0  of  goU 
Mnsumed  in  the  arts,  from  the  supposed  yieldf  of  the  gold  mines  in  the  present  year, 
namely,  £33.690,188,  leaves  £31,242,188  to  be  converted  into  coin;  being  a  Uffsr 
sum  by  £5,239,053  than  the  total  circulation  of  gold  coin  in  Great  Britain  id  the  year 
1780.  The  general  inference  that  specie  must  be  accumulating  is  farther  borne  oat 
by  the  fact  that,  notwitlistanding  discoimts  are  unusually  low  m  the  three  prindpil 
cities  of  the  world,  yet  there  is  m  each  city  a  notable  mcrease  of  bonioii,  compared 
with  1848,  as  the  following  tabic  will  show : — 

Bank  of  England,  week  ending  May  6, 1848. £1S,826,10I 

May  8,  1850. 20,2SI/m 

Bank  of  France,  week  ending  May  4, 184&..   8AK1M 

(last  return)  April  8,  1852. 2S,60§,SM 

B«nka  of  Kew  York,  quarter  ending  March,  1848 I40«.ltt 

"      1852 8»0i9/MI 

Summary  of  the  quantity  of  bullion  in  the  above  named  banka  in  1848,  and  tfM 
oMtrest  corresponding  period  of  1852  : — 

lAink  of  England.     Bank  of  France.   Banks  of  N.  York.  ToM. 

1848 £12,826,108  £3,634,165  £1,404,126  £17,764,I9S 

1852 20,231.037  23,500,204  2,029,428  U.n6$jUM 

Increase  of  bullion  in  1852 £2tfinj9l 

By  the  last  return  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  specie  appears  ia  Um  ^ikn  if 
£20,231,037 — ^beiog  the  largest  amount  she  has  ever  held,  and  £8,692,721  abofa  hir 
highest  accumulation  previous  to  the  development  of  the  wealth  tk  OaitfHru^ 
.  U  may  be  stated  generally  that  there  was^  in  1860,  fi^e  timea  aa  mttek  gdU  ft^ 
dooed  in  North  and  South  America  aa  in  any  of  the  most  productive  yean  af  ihs 
American  mines  under  the  Spanish  goveromcnt.    At  the  aame  time  the  ailvtr 


of  America  were  yielding  quite  as  much  silver  aa  at  the  beginnfog  of  the  eeolaTi 
when  they  were  nearly  as  productive  as  at  any  former  or  later  ptfiod  ondar  Sobm 
(lorainion. 

Yat^  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  the  produce  of  gold  relatire  to  aihv,  it 
m  a  curious  fact  that  the  price  of  silver  has  not  risen  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  baa  faUcn  ■ 
value.  In  the  course  of  the  week  ending  April  17, 1852,  £580,000  worth  of  silver 
was  sold  at  68.  an  ounce,  British  standard,  which  is  only  equivalent  to  64b.  Od.  per  Ih 
Troy  for  pare  silver.  At  that  rate,  1  lb.  of  pure  gold  is  worth  16f  (15.74)  poondi 
of  pure  silver.  In  January,  1851,  gold  waa  only  15^  (15.8)  timea  moro  Taluabia  tba 
silver. 
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The  following  is  the  ertimated  produce  of  (be  preciouemetAlf^in  tons,  in  1801, 
1846,  1850,  1851,  and  the  probable  amooDt  of  1852  :— 

Tear.  CtokL  Sllrer. 

1801 19               856,  or  1  Ih.  of  gold  lo  45  Iba  of  ttWer. 

1846 42              127,            da      .          17        do. 

1850 134               978,            do.                  7         do. 

1861 180  1.002,            do.                  5         do. 

1852 248  1,027,            do.                  4         do. 

Althtngh  the  24S  toofl)is  an  increase  of  no  lees  than  tweWe  times  the  quantity  produced 
•t  the  beginning  of  the  century — a  quantity  of  the  glittering  treasure  that  is  frat^ht 
with  the  mightiest  consequences  to  societv — ^yet,  as  respects  bulk,  it  sinks  into  per&ct 
inaignificance,  for,  if  it  were  melted  into  bars,  a  closet  nine  feet  high,  eight  long,  and 
•ight  broad,  would  hold  it  all.  It  would  require  21,713  times  as  much  space  to  hold 
all  the  iron  that  is  now  smelted  in  Great  Britain^ 


i^^^»^^»^^^^^"^^^^»^ 


8T0CK  FLUCTDATIONS  W  BOSTON  MARKET  FOR  SIX  TEARS. 

We  gi?e  below  a  table  from  the  Boston  Comtnanwealih,  exhibiting  the  pricee  of 

thirty  different  stocks,  on  the  first  day  of  June,  for  six  years  past,  which  will  give  an 

idea  of  the  general  depression  which  has  been  maintained  throughout  that  time,  more 

•apedally  in  railroad  stocks.    Bank  stocks  were  low  in  1817,  and  since  then  ha?ebeen 

gradoally  gaining  until  they  are  now  the  highest  priced  securities  in  the  market : — 

June  1, 1847.  Jane  1,  *48.  June  1,  '49  Uu'e  1,  *50.  Ju*e  1,  '51,  JV)  1.  '52. 

BoatooALowell 119  114  117^  114  113^  110 

BdstoaAMa*ne 117  116^  102  104^  106i  HO 

Boatoo  d;  Providence 108  92i  91^  80^  92  93^ 

BoatoD  d;  Worcester 120  113  107  9Gf  106  106f 

Gbeahire,  (old  stock) 97  83  72  43^  60^  45 

Ooooeeticut  River. 92  101  97  85            65  68 

Ooiioord,(par50) 64  60i  61  54^  54  64i 

feutem : 110  104^  104  103  101  108^ 

FkilRirer. 89i  90^  86  75            93  lO&i 

ntehbmg 125  117i  115  111  H3  107 

Vaahoai  Lowell 124^  122  120  108^  107  106f 

Northern 102  96f  77^  67i          71  63^ 

Forwich  <k  Woreeeter 60  27^  37  44           64^  55^ 

OidOblcDT 108  92  79  54            67t  65f 

FortlaiidiSaco 104  100^  98i  99}  lOH  lOOi 

Beaifiog 29  18f  16  24|          29i  89| 

RatlaDd 82}  78  64            57i  4a 

TermoDtAMassachttsetU...  83  7li  43  .27            80  22^ 

TermoDt  Central 94  74f  50^  29^          36f  17f 

Weetem. 109  103i  107  102  106^  107^ 

Wibniofftoa 27i  26  27  24^          80  82| 

OutonOompany 37  88  89                           80  8l|> 

ItoBoatco  Company 19  12i  14  15^          81i  f4f 

PHtabatg  Copper  Company..  80  64  85  94  124  108 

AthmtieBanL 98  98^  100^  110  lUi  112 

BoylatooBank 100  lOH  102  106  109^  111^ 

Exchange  Bank. 92i  97i  106  106^  107^ 

]|effduuiU*B«ik 102  100  103i  108^  109i  112^ 

BewSi^^laodBank 102^  108  104^  109^  111^  118 

ShsvmiitBaiik 95  92  95^  102i  105i  IM 

But  one  ^tidend-paying  railroad  stock  in  the  above  list,  the  Fall  River,  now  standi 
l%ber  than  ott  the  vst  of  June,  1847 ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  price  of  it  waa 
mmek  depwed  then,  while  the  others  were  at  the  top  of  the  ladder.  Of  the  IH^ciei, 
Berwiflh,  Beading,  Wilmington,  Canton,  East  Boston,  and  Pittsburg  Copper  Company, 
an  ttand  h^fher  now  than  in  Jnne  1, 1847,  but  the  Intervening  tune  tnay  have  each 
had  "op*  tfid  downs'*  peculiar  to  themselves,  aod  best  known  to  those  who  have 
"opawrtad*  itf  them  for  profit  or  loss. 
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RECEIPTS  OF  UBTITED  STATES  FROM  1789  TO  I8S1. 

Iq  the  Merchantff  Magazine  for  September  1852,  (toL  xxtiL,  page  849.)  we 
lished  a  statement  of  the  expenditures  of  the  United  States  from  1789  to  1861,  k- 
elusive,  showing  the  annual  arerage  during  each  admhiistratioo.  We  now  sabjoio  i 
similar  statement  of  the  receipts  for  the  same  periods : — 

DATES   AND    LENGTH    OP   PRE8IDEKTIAL   TXUU 

Washington— Eight  years,  from  April  80, 1789,  to  March  4, 1797. 

JoMN  Adams — Four  years,  from  March  4,  1797,  to  March  4, 1801. 

Jeffbrson — Eight  years,  from  March  4, 1801,  to  Biarch  4, 1809. 

Madison — Eight  years,  from  March  4,  1809,  to  March  4, 1817. 

Monroe — Eight  years,  from  March  4, 1817,  to  March  4,  18S6. 

John  Q.  Adams — Four  years,  from  March  4, 1825,  to  March  4, 1829. 

Jackson — Eight  years,  from  March  4,  1829,  to  March  4, 1887. 

Van  Bcren — Four  years,  from  March  4, 1887,  to  )|[arch  4, 1841. 

Harrison  and  Ttler — Four  years,  from  March  4, 1841,  to  Mardi  4, 1845. 

Polk — Four  years,  from  March  4, 1845,  to  March  4, 1849. 

Tatlor  and  Fillmore — Three  years,  from  March  4,  1859,  to  March  4,  1851. 

STATEMENT   OF  THE  RECEIPTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES   FROM    1789    TO     1851,  IKGUIITI. 

ANNUAL  AYXRAGE  DURING   EACH  ADMINI8TRATIOK. 


Administration. 

Washin^n 

John  Adams 

Jefferson 

Madison 

Monroe 

John  Quincy  Adams.. . . . 

Jackson  

Van  Buren 

Harrison  and  Tyler 

Polk. 

Taylor  and  Fillmore 


Casioms. 
$8,688,170  82 
7.846,778  40 
18,072,531  87 
12,620,667  82 
18,288,740  85 
21,589,463  08 
28,167,844  16 
15,991,879  48 
16,476,885  08 
27,486,484  04 
89,010,931  05 


Internal  reTena«. 

$204,222  88 

702,095  59 

249,895  50 

1,436,147  65 

285.076  92 

21,174  62 

7,876  51 

8,049  17 

1,159  28 


Direct  taxes.      Fortip 


$188,555  99 

124.815  62 

1,088,512  90 

285,076  OS 

8,458  88 

6,877  85 

610  78 


$16,976  !• 

55,750  Oe 

27,987  77 

56,28S  II 

7^61  W 

222  71 

241  9f 

•  ••*•••• 


Washington.. 

John  Adams 

Jefferson 

Madison 

Monroe 

John  Quincy  Adams. , 

Jackson 

Van  Buren 

Harrison  and  Ty]er  . 

Polk 

1  aylor  and  Fillmore  , 


Pablic  lands. 

$604  51 

28,986  86 

428,687  80 

988,879  62 

: 1,808,196  80 

1,281,007  41 

, 7,267,598  95 

5,056,727  28 

1,414,795  71 

2,649,618  IS 

1,967,068  08 

Receipts  ezclaslve 

of  loam,  treasury 

notes,  &c 

Washington $4,088,220  71 

John  Adams 8,746,209  80 

Jefferson 14,175,104  42 

JJa<iwon 16,284,785  85 

Monroe 21,456,993  92 

John  Quincy  Adnms 28,707,821  85 

^^*o° 81,507,671  85 

Van  Buren  .      ; 25,165.009  79 

Harrison  and  Tyler 18,594.219  64 

rolK. 80,262,980  14 

Taylor  and  FUlmore 42,254,375  42 


DiTidends  and 
of  iMuik  stocks,  kjc 
$218,750  00 
151,806  00 
177,046  00 


426,868  18 
411,250  00 
527,986  24 
1,928,145  86 
182,420  47 


Loans  and 

treasory  notes. 

$2,525,860  64 

1,763,947  81 

25,606  22 

18,740,918  12 

1,728,844  29 

1,250,000  00 

*6.V8V,168'48 
10,724^27  54 
11,788,974  81 
10,878,288  00 


$10,746  61 
42,242  91 
•4,74184 
104,944  68 
187d8<0  8l 
401,^49  71 
629,744  U 

2,664^798  10 
619,209  11 
176,911  II 

1,27«,824  If 


TofbdieoML 
'  $6,609,081  SI 
10,610^]67  It 
14,SOO;710  14 
80,026.698  97 
98,180^81 
94,067.821  U 

tlJUVlAtl  81 
81i4644«8  0 
99.81  S>47  18 
41,996^,964  96 
68,189,908  42 
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PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  iT  STDlfET  AND  MELBOUBNB. 

By  the  last  advices  received  from  Sydnej  we  have  the  following  ioibnDation  re- 
pecting  the  quantity  of  gold  obtained  and  exported  to  England  siope  the  discovery 
sf  the  "  diggius  "  in  May,  1851.  It  will  be  eeen  that  the  total  produce  of  Sydney  and 
Melbourne  is  of  the  estimated  value  of  £3,654,848,  even  at  the  reduced  price  of  658. 
per  ounce.     We  quote  the  figures  on  the  authority  of  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald:-^ 

Twelve  months  have  rolled  round  since  the  startling  annoimcement  was  made  that 
the  soil  of  Australia  was  as  rich,  or  even  richer,  than  that  of  Oalifomia,  and  in  those 
twelve  months  how  wonderful  has  been  its  production  I  During  the  first  period  of 
its  existence  some  thought  that  the  year  mignt  produce  £600,000 ;  others  were  bold 
enough  to  state  that  the  yield  would  be  beyond  a  million ;  but  none  were  daring 
enoQ|,'h  to  anticipate  the  fact — that  we  have  actually  dug  ont  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  an  amount  that  y^ry  nearly  approaches  £4,000,000  sterling.  Suek,  however,  is 
the  case,  as  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show  by  a  few  statistics : — 

There  has  been  exported,  to  this  date ounces  898,794 

There  is  now  lying  in  harbor  about ■•   60,000 

There  may  be  m  the  banks  and  private  hands  in  town 40,000 

And  at  the  mines,  say 20,000 

Makinga  total 608,794 

Fhnn  which  deduct  the  quantity  received  from  Victoria 1 48,06 1 

UaTing  the  produce  of  our  mines  for  the  year — '• 855,738 

Th^  was  exported  from  Melbourne  up  to  23d  April 668,682 

Sitiinated  quantity  in  banks  and  private  hands  in  that  city..  50,000 

And  at  the  mines,  say 60,000 

Making  a  total  of  produce  from  the  mines 768,682 

And  showing  a  grand  total  produced  by  the  two  colonies  of 1,124,416 

^Hncfa,  at  66s.  per  onnce,  gires  a  value  in  pounds  sterling  of  £8,664,848  168. 
The  gold  coming  into  Sydney  has  arrived  through  the  various  channels,  as  follows : — 

%  vestem  mails. ounces  65,622 

^  do.  escort 126,261 


180,878 


^•oathem  mails. 18,826 

^<io.  escort 27,097 

40,928 

^ttaUsfrom  Tamworth .  488 

^iiBeels  from  Melbourne ^     148,061 

Making  a  total  of 870,290 

^  that  there  must  have  come  in  by  private  hands 1 18,604 

It  ii  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  correct  account  of  the  number  ef  licenses  issued, 
hot  the  amonnt  received  for  licenses  in  both  colonies  to  81st  March  last,  were  as 

Jnr  South  Wales- £46,171  18  0 

Victoria. •     74,079    00 

The  escort  fees  up  to  the  same  period  were : — 

or  Kew  South  Wales £4,810  12  9 

orVictorU 8,124  16  9 

W«  have  not  had  so  large  an  influx  of  population  as  was  expected,  but  thai  maj 
\  aeeoimted  for  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  time  that  must  elapae  before  the 
tM  oould  become  acquainted  with  our  circumstances.    The  arrivals  have  been— > 

JVom  England ^  4,029 

Fhxn  CaUfomia 2,219 

From  Australian  colouies 6j916 

Aom  foreign  ports ^ 1,762 

Making  a  total  of 14,916 

▼OL.   Unril — HO.  IT.  %\ 
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The  departures  have  been — 

To  England. 829 

ToOalifiirnia 898 

To  Port  PliiUp  and  Australian  Colouies 6^25 

And  foreign  ports S21 

Making  a  total  of 6^71 

So  tliat  our  population  has  increased  from  external  sources 
during  oar  first  gold  year  by 8,242 

Hie  news  from  our  rallies  is  of  an  eoeouraging  eharactsr.    Tb«  oscorta  duriii^  tk 
week  ending  8th  May,  1861,  brought  in — 

From  Major's  Creek. oimoes  206 

Araluen • 264 

Braidwood.. 202 

Goulbum 8f 

Sofala 2^27 

Bathurst 211 

Ophir 18 

And  the  mails — 

From  Braidwood.. ^ 283 

Mudgee 151 

Gundagai 26 

Murrurundi • Si 

Bathurst 69 

Sofala.  186 

Making  a  total,  by  escort  and  mails,  of. 4;26l 

ia  valoo  about  £14,000.    There  has  also  oome  in,  per  Waratah  and  Dart^  from  Md* 
bourne,  about  16,000  ounces. 

The  amount  of  gold  deposited  in  the  aasayniffioe*  Adelaide,  up  (o  the  29fth  idUm 
£222,678  ISs.  7d.    The  number  of  persons  who  had  left  Adelaide  for  tba  gold    ' 
was  about  18,000. 

The  price  of  gold  has  continued  firm  through  the  week  at  68s.  8d.  to  84a, 
ing  to  sample.  * 

The  export  since  our  last  has  been — 

May  6,  per  Johnstone^  for  London ounces 

Which,  at  65s.  per  ounce,  gives v £29,571  U  6 

Add  proTioos  export 1,260^10   •  f 

ToUl  shipped  to  this  date,  (8th  May,  1862) £1,279,882    0  f 


COIfDITlON  OF  TUE  BARKS  OF  NEW  ORLEASS. 

The  subjoined  statement  of  the  banks  in  New  Orleans,  on  the  S8lli  Aqgwli  1811, ■ 
deriTed  from  the  report  of  Chas.  Gayarre,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Q.  O.  MeWklter, 
State  TVeaeiirer  ?— 

MOTEMUIT  or  THE  BAMKl. 

CASH  LIABILITIES.  OABB  JMBHi 

CIrcmlaUoB.  Total.  Specl*.  IML 

Louisiana  Bank $1,092,089  H476,84(  (^,582;86t{  f6;88li66 

Canal  Bank 1,048^67  2,426,825  1.034,848  iji^l9l 

Louisiana  SUte  Bank 1,149.010  4,493.903  >,69],9tS  4jm^li9 

Mechanies'<fc  Traders*  Bank  860,796  2.086,266  970,4M  t^mill^ 

Union  Bank 25,620  67.162  •     108,947  M^6S 

Non-tp^cit  paying — 

Citizens*  Bank. 6,028  100,687  <r9;8«i  aT^M 

Consolidated  Association...  8,021  10,068  28,021  28^021 

TotaL 14,184,93^    $13,661,681  $6,448t7$«.  •lff,ttl,$Ct 
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TOTAL  MOVUCJEKT  AMD  DKAD  WBieBX. 

LlAblliiles  exctaslre 

of  MpitaL  AjMett. 
ieU-payinff — 

aHiaaaBAOlu $4,4*76,846  78  $9,439,488  82 

Md  aod  BaakiDg  Co 2,426,826  67  6,748,618  46 

ttuuma  State  Baok 4,498,992  68  6,886,266  SI 

lobMiics' A  Traders' Bank. 2,086,264  76  4,206,601  70 

dMiBaok. 67,162  72  2.186,866  71 

m-tpee  ie-paying-^ 

tiieiia'  Bank 6,886,070  20  5,716,116  86 

ii3olidat«d  Association 1,508,684  86  1,216,811  73 

*- 

Total.. $21,886,886  01  $86,399,244  69 


^^^^^/^^.^^^^F^^^^H^^^ 


THE  9£W  TAX  UW  OF  OHIO. 
Lit  roK  xkvoimm  norivTT  m  obio— or  ftiDOonoK  made  fkom  monbts  avo  oebditb 

»Or  I.ISn!CO  AVD  TALUWe  TBC  PEOPKETT  OT  MERCHANTS  AXD  M AKUFA0TCEEE8,  AKE  OT 
IAIIKSE8,  ■XOBANOE  BEOKXES,  AMD  STOCK  fOBBBEft-— Of  VALUING  THE  7EOPEETT  Of 
lAIOBi  AMD  LOABmO  C0MPAMIX8,  AMD  OTBEE  0OEPOEATIOI9B. 

Va  poblish  below  those  sections  of  tlie  tax  law  of  Ohio,  passed  at  the  lost  sesdoD 
tha  Leg:isUturB  of  thai  State,  which  coDcero  more  directly  the  readers  of  the  Her- 
mit MaffrnMiHe,  or  merehaDts,  baokers,  and  others  who  refer  to  its  psfes  for  all 
XUtB  fidUfig  within  its  comprehensiTe  scope : — 

EOLBB  rOE  VALUUra  PEOPBETY. 

Saa  9. — Each  ffeparste  parcel  of  real  property  shall  be  vElued  at  its  true  Talae  in 
BMy,  €Z6liidiog  the  value  of  the  crops  growing  thereon ;  but  the  price  for  which 
ii  tM  property  would  sell  at  auction,  or  at  a  forced  pale,  shall  not  be  talcen  as  the 
iorioD  of  such  true  value.  Each  tract  or  lot  of  real  property  belonging  to  thin 
kta,  or  to  any  county,  city,  or  charitable  institution,  whether  incorporated  or  unin- 
pdrsted,  End  school  or  ministerial  lands  held  under  a  lease  for  a  term  ezcecdine 
rieen  years,  diall  be  valued  at  such  price  as  the  assessor  believes  could  be  obtained 
private  sale  for  such  leasehold  estate.  Personal  property,  of  every  deecription, 
m  bo  valued  at  the  usual  selling  price  of  similar  property  at  the  time  of  listing. 
A  at  tlie  place  where  the  same  may  then  be ;  and  if  there  shall  be  no  usual  selling 
tet'knowo  to  the  person  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  Hz  a  value  thereon,  then  at  8u<£ 
^rnee  as  it  is  believed  cotdd  be  obtained  therefor,  in  money^  at  snch  time  and  place, 
vortmeoti  in  hoods,  stocks,  Joint  stock  companies,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  valued  at  tht 
ie  tEhie  thereof  m  monev.  Money,  either  m  possessioE  or  on  deposit,  shall  be  entered 
the  statement  at  Ae  iull  amount  thereof:  Provided,  that  depredated  bank  notes 
in  be  entered  at  their  current  value.  Every  credit  Ibr  a  sum  certain,  payable  either 
itifaDey,  property  of  anv  kind,  labor,  or  services,  shall  bo  valued  at  the  fuU  price  of 
e'Eom  so  payalSle ;  if  for  a  specific  article,  or  for  a  spedfied  number  or  quantilr  of 
f  Eitido  or  artides  of  property,  or  for  a  certain  amount  of  labor,  or  for  services 
any  kind,  it  shall  be  vatuea  at  the  current  price  of  such  property,  or  of  such  labor 
isrTice  at  the  place  where  payable.  Annuities,  or  moneys  received  at  stated  peri- 
ls shall  be  valued  at  the  price  which  the  person  listing  the  same  believes  them  to 
worth  in  money. 

OP  EBOOCnOHS  XADX  FBOX  X0SXT8  AKD  CEBDIT8. 

Saa  10.  In  making  up  the  amount  of  moneys  and  credits  widcb  any  person  is  re- 
iiad'  to  list  for  htmaelf,  or  any  other  person,  company,  or  corporation,  oe  shaU  be 
lillad  to  dadod  from  the  mss  amount  of  moneys  and  creoits  the  amount  af  all 
■»  fida  debts  owing  by  sod  person,  company,  or  corporation,  for  a  eoosideratioo 
SflliNiil ;  bat  no  acknowledmnent  of  indebtedness,  net  founded  on  actual  eoa^deim- 
A.  Miared,  when  leodved,  to  have  been  adeooate,  and  no  such  ackaoidedaiaspi 
ida  for  tba  parpnae  of  being  so  dedoeted,  snail  ha  coosidered  a  debt  withm  the 
■adllg  of  Una  section ;  and  so  much  only  of  any  liability,  as  sorefy  for  others,  shall 
dadartad  m  tkm  person  makoigoat  the  statement  befieves  the  cnretr  Is  lagallyaod 
vteahly  honad  to  pay,  and  ea  nadi  only  as  he  Miavas  the  sarsty  wnl  be  ooaapatted 
fKf  hi  aenseyiaoaaf  tha  ItMHty  m-iMMhrmtf  of  tfaa  priMif^  4Mm\  whVl 
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there  are  other  sureties  able  to  cootribnte.  then  only  w>  roach  as  the  purety  in  ir!/« 
b'.'half  t)ie  statement  is  made,  will  be  buuTid  to  contribute:  Provided,  that  nuU;in-:;i& 
tiiis  section  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  apply  to  any  bank,  coiuptiny,  or  corporiitwo 
exerci.'iing  banking  powers  or  privileges. 

Sia  11.  No  person,  company,  or  corporation  shall  be  entitled  to  a  deduction  on  accootf 
of  any  bi>nd,  note  or  obligation  of  smy  kind,  given  to  any  mutual  iiisuraikce  cotuiMf ; 
nor  on  account  of  any  unpaid  subscript iiMi  t>  any  religious,  literary,  BcieDtific^ur  cfair* 
itablc  institution  or  society ;  nor  on  account  of  any  subscriptioo  to,  or  inatallmeot  pn* 
able  on,  the  capital  stock  of  any  company,  whether  incorporated  or  uniDOurponted. 

or    LI3TINU    AND   VALUING   TUB    PBOrERTT    Or   If  SaCOANTS   AND    If  ANUFACrUKSBA,  A5»  €V 

B.VNKIR8,  EXCUANQE   BE0KKB8,  AND  STOCK  JOBBUIS,  AC 

SEa  Ti.  »ery  person  that  shall  own,  or  have  in  his  poaseaaion,  or  subject  to  \m 
contnil,  any  personal  pn)perty  within  this  State,  witli  authority  to  sell  the  aame^vhidi 
shall  have  been  purchased  either  m  or  out  of  this  State,  with  a  view  to  being  sold  it  u 
advanced  prico  or  profit,  or  which  shall  have  been  consigned  to  him  from  any  place  ml 
of  thi^«  State  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  at  any  place  within  thia  State,  ahall  be  held 
to  be  a  merchant ;  and  when  he  shall  be  by  this  act  required  to  make  out  and  delint 
to  the  assessor,  a  statement  of  his  other  personal  property,  he  shaU  state  the  ralue  of 
SQch  property  appertaining  to  his  busineas  as  a  merchant ;  and  in  eetknating  the  tbIdc 
thereof,  he  shall  take  as  the  criterion  the  average  value  of  all  such  artidea  of  pencml 
property,  which  he  shall  have  had  from  time  to  time  in  his  possessioD  or  under  his  eon- 
trol,  during  the  year  next  previous  to  the  time  of  making  snch  statement,  if  so  kiitt 
he  bhall  have  been  engage<l  in  business ;  and  if  not,  then  during  such  tine  as  be  ml 
haw  been  so  engaged  ;  and  the  average  shall  be  made  up  by  taking  the  amoaa  ii 
value  on  hand,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  each  month  of  the  next  precedii^  jftr  ii 
which  the  person  making  such  statement  shall  have  been  engaged  in  buBineas,  addio; 
tr>gether  s>uch  amounts  and  dividing  the  aggregate  amount  thereof  by  the  number  A 
montlis  such  person  may  have  been  in  business  during  the  preceding  year :  Pyorkkd, 
that  no  coneigneo  shall  be  reauircd  to  list  for  taxation  the  ralue  of  propertj,  tiw  lvo- 
duct  of  tliis  State,  which  shall  have  bpen  consigned  to  him,  for  sale  or  otherwise,  mn 
any  placo  within  the  State,  nor  the  value  of  any  property  consigned  to  him  Iran  BRf 
other  place  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  stored  or  forwarded :  EVovided,  he  ainO,  ii 
either  case,  have  no  interest  in  such  property,  or  any  profit  to  be  deriTed  fivn  ili 
sale ;  and  tlie  word  person,  as  used  in  this  and  the  succeeding  sectkms»  shall  be  hdd 
to  mean  .ind  include  firm,  company,  and  incorporation. 

Sec.  1 3.  Every  person  who  shall  purchase,  receive,  or  hold  any  penonal  pcepcrtj 
uf  any  description,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  value  thereof  by  any  proesM  of 
manufacturing,  refining,  rectifying,  or  by  the  combination  of  difierent  materals,  vitka 
view  of  making  a  ^iu  or  profit  by  so  doing,  shall  be  held  to  be  a  manufactorer;  and 
he  shall,  when  he  is  required  to  make  and  deliver  to  the  assessor  a  statement  of  tbi 
amount  of  his  other  personal  property  subject  to  taxation,  include  in  his  statement  tk 
average  value,  estimated  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section,  of  all  articlespoiAsitd. 
received,  or  otherwise  held,  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  in  whole  or  in  part  m  aaj  pv- 
cess  or  operation  of  manufacturing,  combining,  rectifying, or  refining,  which  from  taM  to 
time  ho  shall  have  had  on  hand  during  the  year  next  previous  to  the  time  of  Bsbaf 
such  statement,  if  so  long  he  shall  have  been  engagedfin  auchmanuiaeturiog  bnflDea. 
and  if  not,  then  during  the  time  he  ahall  have  been  so  ensaged. 

Sko.  14.  Every  person  owning  a  mADufacturing  establishment  of  any  kind,  and 
every  numufacturer,  shall  list  as  part  of  his  manufacturer's  stock,  the  value  of  all  ct- 
gines  and  machinery,  of  every  description,  used  or  designed  to  be  used  in  any  woecH 
of  refining  or  manufacturing,  (except  such  fixtures  as  sl^l  have  been  coosidereaa  pert 
of  any  parcel  or  parcels  of  real  property),  including  all  tools  and  implements  of  evcrv 
kind,  used  or  designed  to  be  usea  for  the  aforesaid  purposes. 

Sbo.  16.  Every  person  who  shall  have  money  employed  in  the  bosiiKeos  of  dnfiaf 
in  coin,  notes,  or  bills  of  exchange,  or  in  the  business  of  dealing  in,  or  hayii^  or  ahav* 
ing  any  kind  of  bills  of  exchange,  checks,  drafts,  bank  notes,  promiasoiy  noU%  boadi. 
or  other  writing  obligatory,  or  stocks  of  any  kind  or  description  whatsoerer,  afasD  be 
held  to  be  a  banker,  broker,  or  stock-jobber ;  and  he  sludl,  when  he  is  reooiRd  to 
make  out  and  deliver  to  the  assessor  a  statement  of  the  amount  or  ralue  of  his  other 
personal  property  subject  to  taxation,  also  include  in  his  statement  the  avei^  vi^ 
ue,  estimated  as  provkied  in  the  twelfth  sectioD  of  this  act,  of  all  monorys.  nelea,  biDi 
of  ttebaoge,  bonds,  stocks,  or  other  property  appertMniiup  to  hia  Imsinass  as  a  baaktf. 
broker,  or  stock  iohUr^nbidk  ha  ahaU  have  had  bw  time  to  tfaie  in  h» 
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eoDtrol  duriDg  the  year  next  previous  to  the  time  of  makiog  such  Btatement, 
he  ehall  have  beeo  engagea  in  such  business,  and  if  not,  then  during  the 
ihall  have  been  so  engaged. 

.  That  when  anjr  person  shall  commence  merchandizing  in  any  county  afier 
Uy  of  June  in  any  year,  the  average  value  of  whose  personal  propertv  em- 
merchandizing  shall  not  have  been  previously  enterea  on  the  assessor  s  li^t 
xi»  in  said  county,  such  person  shall  report  to  the  auditor  of  the  county,  the 
KTenige  value  of  the  personal  property  by  him  intended  to  be  employed  in 
iiiog  until  the  first  day  of  May  thereafter,  and  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  of 
ty,  a  sum  which  shall  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  levy  for  all  purposes, 
'crage  value  so  employed,  as  the  time  from  the  day  on  which  he  shall  com- 
(erchandiBing  as  aforesaid,  to  the  first  of  May  next  succeeding,  shall  bear  to 
Provided,  that  if  the  person  so  listing  his  merchant's  capital,  shall  present  a 
receipt  from  the  treasurer  of  any  county,  in  which  such  merchant's  capital 
previously  listed  and  taxed  for  the  amount  of  the  taxes  assessed  and  by  him 
M  tame  capital  for  the  same  year,  then  and  in  that  cai*e  it  shall  be  a  receipt 
iogtaxes  again  on  such  capital 

'.  That  when  an^  person  shall  commence  or  engage  in  the  business  of  deal- 
€kB  of  any  description,  or  in  buying  or  shaving  any  kinds  of  bills  of  exchange, 
imfU,  bank  notes,  promissory  notes,  or  other  kind  of  writing  obligatory,  aft 
1  io  the  fifteenth  section  of  this  act,  after  the  first  day  of  June  in  any  year, 
ige  value  of  whose  personal  property  employed  in  such  business  shall  not 
I  previously  entered  on  the  assessor's  list  for  taxation,  in  said  county,  such 
lail  report  to  the  auditor  of  the  coimty,  the  probable  average  value  of  the 
property  by  him  intended  to  be  employed  in  such  business  until  the  first  day 
Boneafter,  and  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  of  such  county,  a  sum  which  sliafl 
ame  proportion  to  the  levy  for  all  purposes,  on  the  average  value  so  employ - 
time  from  the  day  on  which  he  shall  commence  or  engage  in  such  business 
to  the  first  day  of  May  next  succeeding,  shall  bear  to  one  year. 
w  That  if  any  person  shall  commence  or  engage  in  the  busmess  of  qierchan- 
Qking,  brokerage,  or  stock-jobbing  aforesaid,  as  siforesaid,  and  shall  not  with- 
lODth  thereafter  report  to  the  county  auditor,  and  make  payment  to  the 
Hbsurer,  as  before  required,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  2  per  cent  on 
of  personal  property  oy  him  so  employed,  to  be  ascertained  as  near  as  may  be 
timony  of  witneaees,  and  recovered  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  court 
iriediction  thereof,  by  an  acUon  of  debt  in  the  name  of  the  county  treasurer, 
e  of  the  county. 

O  AHD  VALUING  THE  PROPEETT  OF  BANKS  A!ID  BANKING  COMPANIES,  AND  OTHER 

CORPORATIONS. 

),  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  and  cashier  of  every  bank  and  bank- 
toy  that  shall  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  incorporated  by  the  laws  of 
9,  and  having  the  right  to  issue  bills  for  circulation  as  money,  to  make  out 
n  under  oath,  to  the  auditor  of  the  county  in  which  such  bank  or  banking 
may  be  situated,  in  the  month  of  May,  annually,  a  written  statement,  con- 

m 

•  average  onxiunt  of  notes  and  bills  discounted  or  purchased  by  such  bank 
Ig  company,  which  amount  shall  include  all  the  loans  or  discounts  of  such 
■liking  company,  whether  originally  made  or  renewed  during  the  year  afore- 
any  time  previous ;  whether  made  on  billA  of  exchange,  notes,  bonds,  mnrtga- 
ty  other  evidence  of  indebtedness,  at  their  actual  value  in  money,  whether 
oaa  to,  during,  or  after,  the  period  aforesaid ;  and  on  which  such  bank  ot 
sompany  has  at  any  time  reserved  or  received,  or  is  entitled  to  receive,  any 
other  consideration  whatever,  either  in  the  shape  of  interest,  dicicount,  ex- 
r  otherwise. 

I  average  amount  of  all  other  moneys,  effects,  or  dues  of  every  description. 
to  such  bank  or  banking  company,  loaned,  invested,  or  otherwise  used  or 
with  a  view  to  profit,  or  upon  which  such  bank  or  banking  company  receives 
lad  to  receive  interest. 

>.  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  notes  and  bills  discounted  and  purchased, 
her  moneys,  effects  or  dues  of  every  description  belonging  to  such  bank  or 
sompany,  loaned,  invested  or  otherwise  used  or  employed,  with  a  view  U\ 
npoa  which  such  bank  or  banking  company  receives  or  is  entitled  to  receive 
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interest,  or  be  returned  as  aforeeaid,  there  shall  be  taken  as  a  eriterieti,  the  aTerij^ 
amount  of  the  aforesaid  items  for  each  month  daring  the  year  next  prerioa  to  tbc 
time  of  making  such  statement,  if  so  long  such  bank  or  banking  oompanj  shdl  )am 
been  engaged  in  business,  and  if  not,  then  during  the  time  snch  bank  or  sodi  baiikiiig 
company  shall  have  been  engaged  in  business ;  and  the  arerage  shall  be  made  vj 
adding  together  the  amount  so  found  belonging  to  such  bank  or  baakfim^  eompiDj'  a 
each  month  so  engaged  in  business,  and  dividing  the  same  bj  the  munber  of  nootb 
so  added  together. 

Ssa  21.  The  president,  secrelarj,  or  princpal  aocoonting  officer  of  erorj  ensl  sr 
slack  water  navigation  company,  railroad  company,  ttimpike  or  plank  nuul  eompsiy, 
bridge  company,  insurance  company,  telegraph  company,  or  other  joint-ato<ik  compsaj , 
except  banking  or  other  corporations  whose  taxation  it  specifically  provided  fer  n 
this  act,  for  whatever  purpose  they  may  have  been  created,  whether  ineorponted  \r^ 
any  law  of  this  State  or  not,  shall  list  for  taxation,  at  its  real  value,  its  real  aad  ptr- 
Bonal  property,  moneys  and  credits,  within  this  State,  in  manner  IbUowing : 

In  all  cases,  returns  shall  be  made  to  the  several  auditors  of  the  respective  osimtisi 
where  such  nropertjr  may  be  situated,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  amonnt  ef  iiii 
property,  which  is  situated  in  each  township,  town,  dty  or  ward  therein. 

Tlie  value  of  all  movable  property  shall  be  added  to  the  stationarr  and  fixed  prap- 
erty  and  real  estate,  and  apportioned  to  such  wards,  towns,  cities,  and  townships,  fn 
reUa,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  real  estate  and  fixed  property  in  said  wvd, 
town,  city,  or  township. 

And  all  property  so  listed  shall  be  subject  to,  and  pay  the  same  taxes  as  other  pro- 
perty listea  in  such  ward,  town,  city,  or  township. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  accounting  oflHoer  aforesaid  to  make  retnm  to  the  Audi- 
tor of  State,  during  the  month  of  May  of  each  year,  of  the  aggregate  ameont  of  sS 
property,  real  and  personal,  by  him  returned,  as  re<}uired  h^  the  provisieus  of  ^ 
act,  to  the  several  auditors  of  the  respective  counties  in  which  tte  same  may  he 
located. 

If  the  county  auditor  to  whom  returns  are  made,  is  of  the  opimoo  that  false  sad 
incorrect  valuations  have  been  made,  or  that  the  |)roperty  of  the  corporatkNi  or  tses- 
ciation  has  uot  been  listed  at  its  Mi  value,  or  that  it  has  not  been  listed  in  the  leeatioB 
where  it  properly  belongs,  or  in  cases  where  no  retnm  has  been  made  to  the  oooo^ 
auditor,  he  is  hereby  required  to  proceed  to  have  the  same  valued  and  aisessed  in  tM 
same  manner  as  is  prescribed  in  the  several  sections  of  this  act  regulating  the  dntiei 
of  county  auditors :  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  sh<i]l  be  so  cooatmed  as  te  tii 
any  str>ck  or  interest  in  any  joint-stock  company  held  by  the  State  of  Ohio :  ProviM, 
that  every  ag(;ncy  of  an  insurance  company  incorporated  by  the  authority  of  aii| 
other  State  or  government,  shall  return  to  tlic  auditor  of  the  county  in  whidi  the  office 
or  agency  of  such  company  may  be  kept,  in  the  mouth  of  May  annually,  the  amoont 
of  the  gross  receipt  of  its  agency,  which  shall  be  entered  on  the  tax  list  of  the  pnpcr 
county,  and  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  taxation  for  all  purposes,  that  other  psiirail 
pn>perty  is  sulject  to  at  the  place  where  located. 

Sec.  22.  Tlie  Ohio  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company,  by  its  president  or  etslMr, 
shall  in  the  month  of  May  annually,  return  under  oath,  to  the  county  andftors  of  tk 
several  counties  of  the  State,  a  statement  of  its  moneys  loaned,  and  duesof  eMiy 
description  in  such  counties  respectively,  which  amount  shall  be  entered  upoa  the  tax 
list  of  the  proper  counties,  and  taxed  the  average  rate  per  cent  of  the  taxes,  fcr  iH 
purpoises  levie<l  upon  the  real  and  personal  property  of  such  counties ;  aad  the  pmi- 
dent  or  cashier  of  said  company,  shall,  in  the  month  of  May  amiaally,  return  ti»thc 
auditor  of  the  county  in  which  the  principal  office  of  said  eompany  is  kqili  a  state- 
ment of  the  amount  and  value  of  the  notes  and  bills  discounted  or  porchMsd,  a^d  ill 
other  nionevf),  effects  or  dues  of  every  description  belonging  to  its  hanking'  departoBeat, 
and  looned,  invested  or  otlierwise  used  or  employed  with  a  view  to  profit^  or  npon  vfaiil 
Hiiid  company  receives,  or  is  entitled  to  receive  interest,  and  which  amoant  slMUiMfliB> 
elude  it<«  moneys  loaned  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  returned  and  taxed  si 
aforesaid  ;  whicli  amounts  shall  be  ascertained  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  iM 
and  20tb  sections  of  this  act,  and  shall  be  entered  on  tlie  tax  list  and  taxed  ia  the  Hoae 
rnunner  as  is  provided  by  this  act,  for  the  taxation  of  other  hanking  nutipanios 

PROPERTY  AND  TAXES  OF  WORCESTER. 

In  the  Merchants*  Magaxine  kft  January,  1860,  (vol.  xxil,)  we  gave,  under  our  ee 
ries  of  papers  relating  to  **  Comi excjal  Citixs  ako  Towns  or  tbx    Ukitxd  Stato. 
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eUbonite  deacription  of  the  clif  of  Wofcester,  eitat>nieiiig>,  Hmoog  other  matters, 
^  fmmnm  q€  wealth  and  populmtioo  from  1763  to  I860.  The  value  of  property 
fMd  fiir  tazatkn  M  inoreaaed  from  1296,643,  in  1800,  to  $10,760,282,  in  1849. 
■  MMOJoment  of  taxes  for  1852,  recently  completed,  shows  (he  assessed  value  of 
^wrtj  at  the  present  time  to  be  912,675,566.  In  the  previous  year  (1861)  it  was 
1.9M,0M,  abowioif  to  increase  in  the  valuatioQ  in  1863  •ver  1861  of  $660,511. 
tTftte  fif  taxation  on  property  is  |6  60  on  the  $1,000.  In  1861,  it  was  $6  76, 
»wing  a  reduction  of  25  cents  on  the  thousand.  This  taxation,  it  will  be  under- 
od,  includes  the  County,  School,  Highway,  and  Water  taxe^.  The  amount  of 
ttopriatiqps  by  t|ie  city,  for  all  parposes  in  1851,  was  $75^600.  This;)rear  (1852) 
4  $86,700.  Stephen  Salisbury  pays  a  tax  of  $8,880,  and  his  property  u  vafaied  bf 
i  :aaae88orB  at  $589,000. 

COmMTION  OF  THE  BA5KS  UT  MAQTE. 

if  the  ^cial  abstract  of  the  retnms  of  the  banks  in  Maine,  as  they  existed  on  tb^ 
i  Monday  in  May,  1863,  it  appears  that  there  are  89  banks  in  the  State,  7  c€  which 
In  Bapgor,  6  in  |*ortland,  3  each  in  Augusta  and  Bath,  2  each  in  Saoo,  Waterville* 
and  I  each  in  TopshivYn*  Biddeford,  Belfast,  Calais,  Eastport^  Gardiner, 
tt,  Waldoboro',  Hallowell,  South  Berwick,  Skowhegan,  and  Thomaston. 


LlABIUrrTKB. 

ital  stock $8,WS,000 

k  in  drcolation 8,364,8842 

t  profits  on  hand.. * ,  167,174 

^nees  dne  other  banks 98,466 

^ts  bearing  interest 1,460,398 

*             "             66,843 


Total  amount  due  from  the  banks $8,964,188 

axsouapEs. 

ideinbank. $633,800 

il  estate. , 118,628 

fl  of  banks  in  the  S  ta te ^ 1 39 ,47  2 

ii  of  banks  elsewhere. 84,891 

pnoes  dne  from  other  banks 966,489 

I  to  the  banks,  excepting  balances 7,042,661 

Total  resoorces $8,964,188 

1m  last  semi-annual  dividend  varied  from  8  to  5  per  cent — averaging  more  than  4 
eent  Acts  were  passed  at  the  late  session  of  tne  Legislature  to  incorporate  new 
kp  ^i  Bangor,  Hallowell,  Lewiston  Falls,  Winthrop,  Orono,  Bowdoinham,  and 

ftUmnd. 

IPtnW  STATES  TIIEA8<7EY  HOTES  0UTST11VDI1V6  SEPTEMBER  1, 1863. 

Trbaiurt  Dsr^aTMSNT,  Bsf liter's  Offlcsi  Sspt.  1, 1853. 
ooii  ootBtandhig  of  the  several  issaea  prior  to  22d  July,  1846,  as 

Bff  records  of  this  office $107,861  64 

anal  outstanding  of  the  issue  of  the  33d  July,  1846,  as  per  reoiwds 

ffkiscffiea 11,700  00 

oont  outstanding  of  the  issue  of  28th  of  January,  1847^  as  per 

lodrdi of  this  office ,«..  8,860  00 

,  $137,911  64 

hMi  cancelled  notes  in  the  hands  of  accounting  oiBoers,  all  under 
Bii  prior  to  83d  July,  1846 , 150  00 

•   'W*l $187,761  64 
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PROGRESS  OF  BASK  STOCK?  IN  BOSTON. 
The  following  table,  prepared  by  Joseph  G.  Maetin,  broker,  and  a  correBpoDdcBt 
of  the  Boston  Evening  Gazette^  will  give  the  readers  of  the  MerehanU*  MagwM  i 
correct  idea  of  the  gradual  and  steady  rise  in  bank  stocks  for  several  years,  but  it  i» 
not  claimed  that  the  figures  given  are  the  exact  price  of  actual  sales,  though  cm  W 
been  taken  to  have  them  as  near  as  possible  a  lair  representation  of  the  market  nhk 
at  the  several  dates  mentioned : — 


Boston  Banks. 
Atlantic 

Sept.  1847. 
99 

Sept.  '48  Sept.  *49. 

91  108 
98           99 

•  •  •                   •  •  • 

64           66 
102         105 

93  101 
new 

94  100 
...         ... 

93         102 
98         101 

•  •  •                   •  •  • 

102  105 
101         105 

97         100 

new          94 

100 

76  81 
236        245 

90         100 

100  107 

101  107 
90          97 

...         ... 

90  99 
109         112 

64           61 
120         128 

92  99 

93  102 
100         108 

91  95 

Sept. 'SO. 
112 
108 

•  •  • 

67 
108 
108 
108 
101 
new 
106 
106 
.  >  • 
107 
110 
108 

99 
104 

84 
260 
108 
111 
110 
101 
new 
106 
115 

64 
185 
105 
105 
105 

99 

SepL  '51. 

112 

102 

new 

57 
110 
103 
103 
108 
101 
104 
104 
new 
110 
111 
110 
110 
1«6 

85 
255 
105 
111 
111 
101 
102 
107 
110 

68 
140 
106 
106 
110 
102 

•l*.! 

Atlas 

98 

107 

Blackstone 

Boston 

•  •  •                  •  •  • 

65 

106 

55 

Boylston 

City. 

Oochituate 

Columbian 

108 
100 

•  •  •                   •   •  • 

100 

10m 
105 

Commerce 

109 

Kagle 

Exchange  

Faneuil  Hall 

102 
96 

lilt 

Freeman's 

Globe 

Granite 

Grocers* 

102 

105 

99 

114 
114 
lOSf 

m 

Hamilton 

Market 

102 
79 

114 
87i 

Massachusetts 

Mechanics' 

New  England 

North 

245 
102 
104 
104 
96 

S60 
110 

114t 
114 

107 

North  Ameria^ 

109 

96 

m 

Shoe  and  Leather  Dealers' 

State 

109 
60 

lis 

66 

Suffolk 

125 

130 

Traders' 

Tremont 

99 
99 

HI 
llJt 

Union 

Washington 

103 
96 

114 

106 

DAMAGES  ON  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE. 

By  a  Revised  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  following  damages  ooUlsdnwn 
or  negotiated  in  this  State,  and  protested  for  non-payment,  are  allowed,  viz: — 

Bills  drawn  on  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  MssiSfliTTnrtt- 
Khode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Delaware,  MaiylandtVir- 
ginia,  or  District  of  Columbia,  8  per  cent 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  or  Tennessee,  6  per  eeot. 

Any  other  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  any  oUier  plaee  on  or  siJjt- 
ccnt  to  this  continent,  and  north  of  the  Equator,  and  any  other  Britiso  or  IbrcigD  pot- 
sessions  in  the  West  Indies,  or  elsewhere  on  the  Western  Atlantic  Ocean,  cr  any  po^ 
or  place  in  Europe,  10  per  cent 

Sec.  19.  Such  damages  shall  be  in  lieu  of  interest,  charges  of  protest,  and  all  other 
charges  incurred  previous  to,  and  at  the  time  of  giving  notice  of  nonpayment,  but  tbe 
holder  of  such  bill  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  and  recover  lawful  interest  npoD  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  principal  sum  specified  in  such  bUl,  and  of  the  daiiiag«» 
thereon,  from  the  time  at  which  notice  of  protest  for  non-payment  ahall  havt  been 
gi^n,  and  payment  of  such  principal  sum  shall  have  been  demand^ 

Seo.  20.  If  the  contents  of  such  bill  be  expressed  in  the  money  of  aceonot  of  tbf 
Umted  SUtes,  the  amo\mi  due  thereoQ,  and  of  the  damages  her^  allowad  lor  th 
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noo-paymcnt  thereof,  shall  be  ascertained  and  determined  without  any  reference  to 
the  rate  of  exchange  existing  between  this  State  and  th4  place  on  which  such  bill 
shall  hare  been  drawn,  at  the  time  of  the  demand  of  payment,  or  of  notice  of  non- 
payment. 

Sea  21.  If  the  contents  of  such  bill  be  expressed  in  the  money  of  account  or  cur- 
rency of  any  foreign  country,  then  the  amount  due,  exclusive  of  the  damages  pa3rabie 
thereof,  shall  be  ascertained  and  determined  by  the  rate  of  exchange  or  Uie  value  of 
such  foreign  currency  at  the  time  of  the  demand  of  payment 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  TRADE  ASd  COMMERCE  OF  NEW  ORLEAJIS. 

In  preceding  pages  of  the  present  number  of  this  Magazine,  wo  have  given  the 
annual  statement  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  New  Orleans  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  August  81st,  1862,  as  originally  prepared  for  the  New  Orleans  Price  Current. 
The  subjoined  statistics  of  import?,  exports,  arrivals  and  clearances  of  shipping,  prices 
of  produce  and  merchandise,  &c,  <&c,  are  derived  from  the  8ame  reliable  source.  In 
the  Merehantt*  Magazine  for  November,  1840,  (vol  iii.,)  we  published  tabular  state- 
ments of  the  trade  of  New  Orleans  from  1830  to  1840,  which  in  connection  with  sim- 
ilar statements  in  sftcceeding  volumes  forms  a  complete  statistical  history  of  the  com- 
mercial growth  of  that  city  finom  1830  to  1852 : — 

TABLE  SaOWINO  THB  REdCIPTt  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  FROM  THE  INTERIOR  DURIKO  THS 
TRAR  ENDING  SlST  AUGUST,  1862,  WITH  THEIR  ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  AND  TOTAL  VALUE. 

Articles.  Amoont.  Average.  Value. 

Apples bbls.  20,856  $3  00  $61,068 

Bacon,  assorted hhds.  &  casks  46,734  75  00    '      8,505,060 

"       boxes  8,626  85  00  126,910 

**      hams hhds.  <&  trcs.  88,488  70  00  2,694,160 

*•      inbulk. lbs.  281,280  08  22,602 

Baeging. pieces  60,044  13  00  780.672 

Bale  rope coils  90,272  7  60  677,040 

Beans bbls.  6,598  10  00  65.980 

Batter kegs  <tc  firkins  44,786  8  00  858,288 

-      bbls.  1,778  80  00  63,340 

Beeswax 171  45  00  7,696 

Beef 41,227  12  00  494,724 

*    trcs.  11,623  16  00  172,846 

"    dried lbs.  26,100  08  2,088 

Buffiilo  robes packs  1,800  76  00  97,500 

Cotton .bales  1,429,183  84  00  48,692,222 

Com  meal bbls.  2,514  8  00  7,642 

**    inear 168,008  70  114.105 

"    shelled. sacks  1,897,132  1  20  1,676,568 

Cheese. boxes  72,441  8  50  258,548 

Candles. 68,986  6  00  823,616 

Cider bbls.  800  8  00  900 

Coal,  western 860,000  50  426,000 

Dried  apples  and  peaches. ...   804  6  00  4,020 

Feathers bags  2,066  85  00  72,275 

Flaxseed trcs.  619  10  00  6,190 

Flour bbls.  927,212  4  00  8,708,848 

Furs hhds.,  bundles  <&  boxes  2,136         1,000,000 

Hemp bales  17,149  16  00  257,286 

Hides. 123,687  2  00  247,874 

Hay bales  53,484  8  00  *  160,302 

Iron,  pig. tons  62  80  00  1,860 

Lard bbls.  <t  trcs.  125,496  25  00  8,187,400 

"    kegs  157,689  6  00  788,445 

Leather bundles  7,572  26  00  la^^OO 
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Aiiicloi. 

Lime,  western.. bbln 

I«kl pigt 

bar kegs  <&  boxes 

white kegs 

MelMsea^  (estimated  crop,) gaUooe 

Oat4 bblsdsaeks 

Onions bbli. 

,  Oil,  linseed 

"  caster. 

«   lard. 

Potatoes ,., 

Pork ♦ trcs.  A  bbls. 

? . . .  bozee 

hhda. 

in  bulk lbs. 

Porter  aud  ale bbla. 

Packing  Yara , .  .reels 

Skins,  deer , packs 

"     bear iT,.. 

Shot Jcegi 

Soap , boxes 

SUvee...... M. 

Sugar,  (estimated  crop,). hhda. 

Spanish  moss bales 

Tallow bbls. 

TobMoo,  leaf hhds 

•        strips.. 

**        stems ..» 

**        Chewing kegs  <fe  boxes 

Twine bundles  <Ic  boxen 

Vinegar. bble. 

Whisky 

Window  glass boxM 

Vi>«ftt bbls.  &  saoka 

Other  Tarious  articles,  estimated  at 


Amomit. 

42,806 

267,664 

1,138 

1.1^8 

18,800,000 

468,2'i8 

17,186 

768 

4,8»1 

14,114 

3M,09S 

«76,606 

303 

2,478 

8,800,t)00 

406 

998 

16 

2,704 

6,308 

7.819 

286,647 

4,872 

1.307 

76,616 

11, '741 

2,118 

4,779 

2,341 

92 

146,362 

19,251 

64.918 


II  26 

8  20 

20  00 

8  00 

22 

76 

8  00 

26  00 

28  00 

28  00 

2  00 
16  00 
86  00 
80  00 

07 
10  00 

7  00 
26  00 
16  00 
26  00 

3  00 
88  00 
60  00 

8  00 
20  00 
76  00 

126  00 

20  00 

20  00 

8  00 

6  00 


7 
2 
2 


60 
60 
00 


Vitas. 

162,681 

666.S04 

82,7«0 

4.104 

4,026,000 

U7.4M 

84.868 

19,708 

120,148 

896.19S 

466,190 

4,425,696 

10.606 

198.240 

616.000 

4.060 

14.651 

24.950 

249 

67,600 

16,924 

278,122 

11,827.350 

84.976 

26,140 

6.686,266 

1,467,625 

42,360 

96.680 

wn 

65S 

1,097,640 

48,127 

1293S6 

6,60ajDOO 


Total  value 1108,061,706 

Total  in  1850-61 106,924,983 

Total  in  1849-60 v 96|897,87l 


■XFoaTS  or  conoN  from  hkw  Orleans  for  the  tears  comrxMcixo 

AND  ENDING  81ST  AUGUST. 
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Wbllher  exported.  18S1-!.  1 8M-1. 

I^iverpool bales  761,172  662,277 

London 

Glasgow  <fe  Greenock .  1 1 ,700  15,4 1 8 

Cowes,  Falmouth,  Ac.  7.211  4,678 

Cork;  Belfast,  Ac 2,169         

Havre 188,064  126,067 

Bordeaux 1,664  1,164 

Ifarseflles. 4.808  4,1 31 

Nantes,  Cette  &  Rouen  7,838  .... 

Amsterdam 259  489 

Rotterdam  <b  Ghent . .  1,607  1,468 

Bremen 10,248  12,906 

Antwerp,  <iu: 24,662  1 0,366 

Hamburg 1 7.694  3,236 

Gottenburg 6,634  8,180 

Spain  and  Gibraltar. .  47,646  41,018 

Havana,  Mexico.  &c,.  1 1 ,9 1 9  565 

Genoa, Trieste,  ic...  76,098  42,637 

China , 

Otiker  foreign  ports  . .  16,046  11,148 


Wbltlier  exported.  ISH-li 

New  York 101,988 

Boston 1^,629 

Providence,  R  1 4,661 

Philadelphia 1 6.694 

Baltimore 4,746 

Portsmouth .... 

Other  coastwise  ports.  46 

Western  {States. 1,^00 


62,896 
62.640 


14.867 

2.611 

.  •  •  • 

1 

600 


Total 1,486,816    M7,466 

RE0AFrrULA17ON. 

Great  Britam 772,243 

France 196,264 

North  of  Europe 76,960 

8.  of  Europe  A  China .  1 84,667 

Coastwise 266,712 


682,871 

180,16^ 

4t,t66 

84,126 

162,817 


Total 1.486.816    997,458 
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lot  TOBAOOO  ntOK  NIW  <ttLIA!l8  FOE  TWO  TXABS  COMMgHClllU   IST  StPTCMBKE. 

AND  INDnfO   8l8T  AUOUST. 


exporUd. 

K>1 


.hhds. 


ISJM.  18S01. 

7,844      6,457 


IT  AOrceooclc. . . 
FElmoutli,<bo... 
(elfaat,  to 

DX 

lei 

,  Octte  <b  Roneo . 

^flOl 

Imm  <b  Ghent. . . . 

I 

r^tc 

n 

t>urg 

od  Gibraltar  . . . 
i,  Mexico,  ^c. .. . 
Trieste,  <S9e. 11,184 


•  •  •  • 

982 

•  •  •  • 

9,056 
1,916 
2,976 
•  •  •  • 
1,167 

222 

15,515 

7,618 

475 
1,229 
7,662 


» • ' 


6,192 

•  ■  •  ■ 
574 

•  ■  •  • 
669 
517 

8,006 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 
712 

7.071 

570 

76 

941 

7,454 

•  •  •  • 

5,613 

•  •  ■  • 
816 


WWther  orported.  1851-2.  1S50-1. 

New  York 13,847     iO,087 

Boston 1,941       1^94 

Providence^  R.  L « 

PbiUdel|>hia 1,296      1,118 

Baltimore. 386         764 

Portsmooth 

Other  coastwise  ports.. .         280         291 
Western  States 


Total 98,715  54,601 

anuFiTULATiosr. 

Great  Britain 14,028  13.223 

France 13,948  4,182 

;Korth  of  Europe 26.814  9,393 

S.  of  Europe  and  China.  21,781  18.859 

Coastwise.. 17,199  18,844 


Tetal 93,715    54,501 


^ign  poits  ....      8,583 

I  or  SUGAE  FROM  NEW  ORLKANS  FOR  TWO  TSARS,  (uP  THE  RIVER  EXCEFTSt),)  FR(MI 

1st  SEPTEMBER  TO  SlST  AUGUST. 


eKported. 

eck 

Iphia. , 

ton,  S.  0 

ah 

ioce  and  Bristol,  R.  L. 


1851-2. 


1850-1. 


)re 


ttd  and  Petersburg,  Va., 
dria,D.C 


\ 


hlcola  and  Pensacola.. 

HTts. 


lUl 


Hhds. 

Bbls. 

HMn. 

Bbn. 

16,225 

184 

13,595 

665 

6,489 

946 

10,264 

S6Y 

8,524 

1,685 

8,617 

C60 

729 

99 

1,702 

89 

• . .  • 
611 

.... 
21 

.... 
733 

. .  •  • 
27 

6,400 

38 

3,670 

237 

4,585 

838 

4,072 

120 

1,156 

... 

552 

• .  •  • 

6,327 

.... 

8,840 

2,266 

1,399 

416 

1,071 

264 

2,848 

2,857 

1,181 

8,466 

00,798        6,584        44,147         8,644 


■  OF  1I0I.A9SES  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS  FOE  TWO  TEARS,  (UP  TBE  RIVER  EXCEPTED,)  FaOM 

iBT  SRPTEMBER  TO  SlST  AUGUST. 

1851-2.  1*50-1. 


'  exported. 

•«rk 

)lphia 

\Um^^  C 

•h, 

mce  and  Bristol,  R.  I. 


are 


md  and  Petersburg,  Va, 
dri8,D.O , 


} 


hioola  and  Pensacola, 
yat^', 


4aL. 


Hbds.          Bbls.  llhdfl.  Rbla. 

130        26,708  609  22.646 

93          6,884  ...  7,785 

9,619  9  7,081 

2,878  ...  2,981 

819             148  ...  .... 

1,409  ...  2,172 

11,081  ...  2,862 

41       *  6,828  ...  2,818 

2,127  ...  681 

16,187  ...  10,898 

7,207  ...  4.578 

6,151  118  8,677 

688        94,107  636  67,024 
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KZPORTS  OF  FLOUR,  PORK,  BACOX,  LARD,  BEEF,  LEAD,  WHI8KT,  AMD  0OE9,  FOR  THB  TBAI 

ENDING  IST  SEPTEMBER,  1852. 

Flour,  Pork,     Bacon,     Lard,         Beef,  Lead,       Whiekj.  Cora, 

Ports.                       bbls.  bbl8.      hbds.       kegs.          bbls.  Pigs.           bbla.  aaekt. 

New  York 94,638  67,366  12,686  266,788     9,296  149,781     6,658  138,488 

Boston 61,124  62,702     6,431  208,618  12,286  78.896     1.845  148,624 

Philadelphia 24  4,849     2,772     20,686        20l)  81,118     1,888  18,905 

Baltimore 14,164     2,834     82,818      2.688      

0th.  coastw.  ports.   179,911  25,846  26,178     61,664       752  1,645  68,811  SSe,?^ 

Great  Britain 138,669       1,263      61,923  15,109      192,288 

Cuba. 6,681  946       812  168.447          16      87.4M 

Other  foreign  ports     68,764  5,622         96       2,164       661  600          21  12,884 

Total 644,711  172,748  60,303  792,648  88,207  266,989  81,166  874,774 

COMPARATIVE  PRICES   OV  MIDDUNG  TO   FAIR   OOTTON  AT  NEW   ORLEANS  ON  THB  FOUtT  Of 

EACH  MONTH  DURING  A  PERIOD  OS  FI7E  TEARS. 

1851-2.  18M-1.         184M0.      1848-9.       1847-8. 

Centa.  Centa.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

September. 9  alO  9   all  9ialH  6ia..  lOfralS 

October 8  9^^  12f  18f  9f  12  6^  7  10      11 

November 7  8^-  18i  14^  9i  11  6  6  7^8^ 

December 7i-  8^  18i  14  lOi  Hi  6^  6^  6i      7* 

January 7i  8^  12f  14^  10^  IH  H  «i  «i      H 

February 7i  8f  12^  13J  11^  12|  6i  7i  6f      8 

March 7f  9  10^  18  lOj  12i  6^  7i  6^      7} 

April 7f  9  lOi  12f  10|-  12  6i  7i  6^      7f 

May 7i  9i  9^  111  llf  13  6|  7f  6        6^ 

June 9i  ..  8f  11  Hi  ^H  '?  H  H      H 

July 9i  8  lOi  llf  18i  7  8f  6i   7i 

August 9i  ..  7    H  12i  18i  9  ..  6f   71 

OOMPARATIYS  PRICES  OF  SUGAR,  MOLASSES,  FLOUR,  CORN,  AND  PORK,  ON  THE  FIRST  Of  EACI 

MONTH,  FOR  THE  TEAR  ENDING  AUGUST,  1862. 

Pork. 

Bagar.  Molasses.  Flour.  Mesa.  Prime. 

Cents.              Cents.  Dollars.  Dollara.  Dollaii. 

September Sia6i  28    a80  8^a6  16iBl7  16  al6i 

October 8f     6^  23       80  8f    4i  16^     16  16      16i 

November S       6f  1«       27  8^    4i  18^     14^  18      .. 

December 2^    6  28^     24  3^    4f  14^    16  Dooe. 

January 2      6^  17       20^  ^    bi  14       14^  IS      ISf 

February 2       6^  16       20i  4       6^  14f     16i  18^.. 

March. 2^    6^  20       26  4^4^  16       16i  18^    184 

April 2^    6f  16       26  8^    4i  16^     16^  18i    ISf 

May 2I    6f  20       28  8i-     8f  17^     I7i  16       .. 

June 8i    6  28      28  8f    8^  17       17i  16      15{ 

July 3i    6  20       28  8^4^  20       20i  18       .. 

August Zl    6^  18       28  H    s}  19|     20^  18       .. 

COMPARATIVE  ARRIVALS,  EXPORTS,  AND  STOCKS  OF  COTTON  AND  TOBACCO   AT   NSW  OSLRAM, 

FOB  TEN  TEARS,  FROM  IST  SEPTEMBER  EACH  TEAR. 

Cotton,  bales.  Tobacco,  bbda. 

Years.  Arrivals.  Exports.  Stocks.  Arrivals.       Exports.  Btadm. 

1861-52 1,429,183  1,435,815.  9,768  89,676  98,715  UJdXi 

1860-61 996,086  997,468  15,390  64,080  54.601  28371 

1849-50 887,723  888,691  16,612  60,804  67.965  14^ 

1848-49 1,142,88C  1,167,808  15,480  62,336  62.896  18,291 

1847-48 1,218,805  1,201,897  87,401  65,882  60,864  14,861 

1846-47 740,669  724,508  23,493  55,588  60,876  2«,88< 

1846-46 1,068,683  1,054,857  6,832  72,896  62,046  17,9»l 

1844-45 979,238  984,616  7,666  71,493  68,679  7,671 

1848-44 910,854  895.376  12,934  82,436  84,249  4^9 

1842-43 1,089,642  1,088,870  4,700  92,609  89,891  4.878 
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MOXTRLT  ARRIVALS  OF  SHIPS,  BARKS,  BRIOS,  SOHOOIVRRS,  AND  STEAMBOATS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 

FOR  TWO  TEARS,  FROM  IST  SEPTEMBER  TO  3l8T  AUGUST. 


1861  ^ 

i8ie- 

s 
a 

1.- 

f 
1 

MONTHS. 

OD 

•5" 

911 

ad 

1 

03 

10  J 1 

o 

g 

E 

OD  . 

B 

ed 

% 

1 

1 

a 

• 
• 

• 

• 

a 

• 
• 

•9 
m 

• 

9S 

• 

September  . 

81 

21 

12 

43 

14 

121 

140 

81 

22 

12 

54 

17 

186 

176 

October..... 

74 

82 

26 

61 

18 

201 

186 

49 

17 

18 

82 

15 

131 

162 

NoTember.. 

107 

26 

19 

44 

14 

210 

194 

77 

34 

40 

66 

IS 

230 

259 

December. . 

105 

66 

41 

77 

14 

303 

293 

61 

89 

48 

64 

12 

219 

408 

January  . . . 

69 

89 

29 

85 

18 

205 

297 

68 

48 

29 

67 

15 

227 

336 

February... 

95 

83 

80 

70 

18 

246 

285 

42 

84 

88 

71 

13 

198 

311 

March. 

74 

29 

80 

64 

20 

217 

865 

88 

82 

84 

90 

17 

261 

826 

April 

69 

27 

24 

76 

.24 

210 

290 

64 

21 

27 

79 

17 

198 

272 

May 

92 

82 

26 

60 

17 

227 

242 

60 

29 

81 

68 

24 

187 

243 

June 

69 

30 

21 

65 

24 

189 

288 

43 

21 

16 

60 

18 

148 

159 

July 

L'O 

21 

17 

41 

19 

118 

127 

84 

13 

17 

47 

17 

128 

152 

August.... 

22 

15 

12 

87 

18 

104 

121 

18 

10 

10 

81 

12 

71 

125 

Total 

807 

871 

287  673  213  2,3512,778 

615 

320  815  704  190  2,144 

2,918 

COMMERCE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

ARRIVALS  AND   CLEARANCES  OF  YESSBLS  AND  TORNAOB  AT  SAN   FRANCISCO   FOR    THE    SIX 

MONTHS  ENDING   80tH  JUNE,   1852. 


From 

Atlantic  ports,  Uuited  States 

Europe 

Obina 

En^ieh  eoloniea. 

Valparaiso. 

Other  Pacific  ports  aud  islands 

Mexican  and  central  American  ports. 

Panama  and  San  Juan 

Coastwise 

Batavia 


ARRIVALS. 

Stoamers.  Ships.  Barks. 

38  6 

16  18 
24  19 

1  6 

17  22 
1  2  6 
1           1  3 

39          7  1 

27           2  20 

•  •                  •  •  X 


Brigs.  Sch^rs.  Sloops.  Total 


5 
9 
5 
6 
8 

24 

82 

8 

83 


1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

40 

10 

8 

16 


40 


49 
44 
49 
14 
49 
78 
47 
5$ 
188 
1 


ToUl, 


68   108   101   130   75    40   622 


For 


Atlantic  ports,  United  States 

Europe 

China 

English  colonies 

Valparaiso. 

Other  Pacific  ports  and  islands 

Mexican  and  Central  American  ports 

Panama  and  San  Juan 

Coastwise. 

Manilla. 

Singapore. 

Oalcatta 

Batavia 

Callao. • 

Whaling  voyages 


CLEARANCES. 

Steamers.    Ships.  Barks. 


83 
48 


4 
1 
84 
4 
9 
8 
5 
9 
1 
8 
4 

•  • 

6 
6 
1 


12 

1 

17 

11 

20 

16 

19 

8 

21 

8 

1 

4 

4 

9 


Brigs.   Sch*rs.  Sloops.  Total. 
1  ..  ..  17 


5 
7 
6 

82 

22 

4 

49 


1 
1 
1 
1 


7 
3 

30 

10 

8 

174 


7« 


1 
1 


56 

29 

88 

81 

56 

62 

8«4 

11 

6 

5 

11 

17 

3 


Total 


77 


94   141   ISO   229    76   747 
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TOiTNAQE  ASBIVSO   DURIMO  filX  XOXXHS  XXDUfCI  JCX«  S0»  18&2. 

Steamers.  Shipa. 

A^nerican,  coastwise 26        42 

Amerieao,  from  foreign  ports..        42        18 
Foreign,  "  •*        ..         ..        48 

Total 68       108       101       180       IIB         622       201,418 

Tonnage  arrived,  1851 — American 880,487 

Foreign HMOO 

Total ...,. 44»,«8t 

OLXAEJU)  OUEIMQ  BIZ  MONTHB  XNDIirG  41INX  80,  1852.  . 


Barks. 

Bloom  9t    Total 
Brigs.  BCh'rs,    Teasels. 

Tomnfe. 

20 

40         58          190 

78.815 

17 

86         81          144 

65,592 

58 

64         S8          188 

62,556 

ToM 

American eoastwise  ...• 408  60,988 

American,  for  foreign  ports ^.             166  98>700 

Foreign,  for  foreign  ports ,.,..». 176  63J17 

Total 74T  222,805 

Tonnage  cleared,  1851 — American 417,660 

Foreign. 142,400 

Total 660.000 


^t0'^^»,^^^^^»,^^0^^m0^^*if^tmi^*^t^^^^»^9i9^^^^^t^^'^^ 


PRICES  FOR  MERCHMDISR  U  8AJS  FRANQaCO. 

We  are  indebted  to  Messft  Hmsey,  Bond  A  Hale,  of  San  Francisco,  for  a  statement 
of  the  average,  highest,  and  lowest  price  •!  certain  articles  of  merchandise,  tt 
follows : — 

▲VJCEAGE,  HIGHEST,  AND   L0WB8T  FBJCE  OBTAINED  fOR  StJNDRT  A&TICLI8,  TROM  JAXUABT 

IsT,  1851,  TO  JUNE  80th,  1852. 

Artieles.  Highest  price. 

Flour per bbL  Jun^,  1852..  f 20  00 

Pork,  clear.. June,  1852 .  40  00 

Barley perlb.  M'ch,  1852,  11 

Tea,  green Jan.,  1861.  125 

Cofifee.. Jan.,  1851.  15 

Goal,  average  qualities  p'rt'n  June,  1852,  88  00 

Com perlb.  Feb.,  1852.  7i 

Drills,  brown per  yd.  June,  1853 •  17 

Oats perlb.  Feb.,  1852.  8 

Sugar,  China  No.  1 May,  1852.  11 

Sugar,  refined June»1852.  14 

H^s , June,  1852 .  84 

gutter. May,  1852.  76 

jUrd , June,  1862.  45 

Cheese Jan.,  1851.  20 

Mackerel perbbl.  Jaa,  1851.  15  00 

Molasses    pergaL  Jan.,  1851.  55 

^'^^^-- i^rib-  i^,i\iii\    11 

White  Pine,  av.quali»8.perM.    ^^^h,  1852  [   '^^  °^ 

PRODUCTION  Alfp  CONSUMPTfON  OP  W¥FERi 
The  Baltimore  Ameriean  has  been  furnished  with  the  annexed  eetimiat^  of  Ihe  pro- 
duction iknd  coiunmptiod  of  Ceiee  thronghe«t  the  world,  oopipiM  hj^weittdgmlk' 


Am\mlm 

krVT 

LoWMtprtoeu             i 
April,  1862..  $8  00    \ 

IllM 

Jan.,    1852..  U  00 

20  05 

Jnne,  185^..           If 

« 

Jane,  1851..        -90 

Wl 

Jan.,    180S. .         -0  • 

m 

July,   1851 . .     9  00 

.^50 

Jnne,  1862..           t 

4 

Jan,    1851..           8 

IS 

June,   1852..           2f 

41 

Jaa,    1852..           5 

8 

Jan.,    1862..           9 

IS 

Jart.,    1861..        TSf 

18 

Jan.,    1852. .        ^0 

47 

Feb,    1^51..         IH 

« 

Dec^   1851..        TO 

.     U 

Jan^    1852...  11. 00 

19  M 

Nov,  1861. p        V6 

W 

Jul,    1852..          4t 

1                                                          •   •         ■ 

■       « 

fAlmf*^«» 

m» 
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from  Tarioua  eonrccs,  to  which  we  invite  the  attention  of  all  who  are  iatcreatwl. 
production  of  coffee  at  sundry  timea  it  estimated  bj  Tarioui  authoritiee  to  be 
tluwe: — 


1 million  pounds 

kMningo 

>  and  Porto  Rico • 

ih  West  Indies 

:fa  A  Doteh  West  Indies . . . 

itnL 

la,  Ac 

3D 

lyraydkc. 

iRica 


1841.   1841.   1848.   1851.   188. 


160 

174 

270 

800 

800 

112 

125 

140 

100 

120 

20 

88 

85 

40 

80 

ii 

50 

50 

80 

25 

12 

10 

12 

7 

5 

6 

7 

5 

2 

% 

12 

16 

10 

10 

8 

10 

8 

6 

5 

8 

10 

15 

25 

•  26 

80 

25 

80 

80 

25 

20 

2 

9 

6 

5 

5 

IPotaL 


480 


471 


5S7 


559 


548 


e  consumption  of  coffee  in  Europe  br  the  ayenipe  of  various  authorities  in  1848, 
100,000.000  lbs. ;  the  consumption  of  the  United  States  and  British  America  in 
was  estimated  to  be  150,000,000  lbs. ;  total  consumption  in  1848, 550,000,000  Ibe. 
e  bcrease  of  consumpdon  in  Europe  is  eslimatod  to  be  2^  per  cent  per  anoum, 
I  would  give  for  1852,  440,000,000  lbs. ;  the  inerease  in  the  IJiiited  States  is  e»- 
ad  to  be  7|  per  cent  per  annum,  which  would  give  for  1852,  S<M),<XX),000  lbs. ; 
consumption  1852,  640,000,000  lbs. 

e  Btoek  of  coffee  in  E^pe  in  first  hands  oo  July  1st,  was  125,000,000  lbs.,  or 
i  6}  months*  supply.  • 

s  stock  of  eoffise  in  the  United  States  in  fint  hands,  oo  July  Isi,  was  25,000,0<M> 
Mr  about  1^  months'  supply. 


AMERICAN  TRADE  WITfl  CADIZ,  SPAIN. 

I  are  indebted  to  ALUAimKa  BtneiToy,  United  States  Oonsul,  for  the  following 
oeot  of  American  vessels  arriving  at  the  port  of  Cadiz,  for  the  six  months  end- 
one  8(>tK  1802  :-^ 


€  ArrlrsL  ITame. 

liy  15    Baric  Columbia. 

19    Ship  Berlin 

25  Ship  Robert 

Hury  5    Ship  H.  H.  Boo4y. 

19    Ship  Euphraaia 

19  Ship  Cha.  Humberstoa.. . . 

h     la    Brig  Itafloa.» 

14  Bark  Commodore  ••••..•. 

84  B*g.  Sch.  Helen  F.  Ryder.. 

8d    Bi^  Smyrna ••« 

26  Ship  Squaotum •.. 

,        1    B*g.  Seh,  Parairie. 

4  sup  AshburtoB..  .••••... 

4    Ship  Aacotna » 

18    ShipBruius 

18    Ship  Essex. 

18    BaikHesper 

d    Brig  Hollander. 

6    Bark  Tyringham 

16    ShipCbasca. 

*U    Ship  Raberi  Hooper 


where  rronia 
OharieetoB 

New  Orleans. . . 


AUcaat 
Havre.. 


f  1    Brig  AUieaa.., 


Wilmington..  •  • . 

New  York 

Wilmingtoa..  • . . 

New  York 

New  Orleans. . . . 
Wilmington.. . . . 
NewOneaos.... 

Boatoa.. 

New  Orleans. 
Genoa.  ....•• 

London. 

New  York... 
liyerpooL.  • . 

Hayre 

Laodcm • 

Havre » 


•  • . 


Crew. 

Tons— tSCbs.  Am.  j 

Por. 

S88.8f 

9 

8 

818:03 

14 

6 

•  777.65 

18 

4 

664.86 

18 

6 

486.75 

11 

8 

1,099.74 

16 

7 

242.80 

8 

8 

199.12 

6 

2 

195.86 

8 

0 

196.28 

7 

1 

646.74 

16 

5 

190.07 

7 

2 

449128 

11 

8 

428.82 

12 

1 

549.50 

11 

5 

698.80 

16 

8 

891.75 

11 

'2 

267.87 

« 

I 

608.46 

18 

4 

658.88 

16 

4 

156.81 

15 

2 

29d.50 

12 

0 

tal^  St  tmm1i»  of  whioh  Mabar, 
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Vetlt.   Tbm.        M«n. 

10        6,443         174        EDiered  from  Europoau  ports  in  ba11a»t. 

12         4,267         149  "  *'     the  United  States  with  cargo  compoFcd  ••i— 

Staves 208  long  ilioufaiid. 

22       10,710         823  Ice 2(»0  tons. 

Tobjicco 8,0S0  hhiis.       J      For  Rcouti 

Uo?in 420  barrels.  >  of  the  Spf  l^i^ll 

Shi])  Timber. .  6  cargoes.  )  Go.  contr*ci'«. 

THE  CLEARANCES  WEES   AS   FOLLOWS! — 

VeflBela.  Tons.  Ma* 

For  the  United  States  with  cargo 17  9,888  575 

European  ports  in  ballast 5  1,122  47 

22  10,710  tt2 

THE   EXPORTS   BT   AMERICAN   VESSELS  WERE: 

To  the  United  States,  Salt 527  lasts,  or  87,944  bushels  eqcil 

"              **             Wine 810  pipes.                            thereto. 

"              *'             Liquorice  Paste 836  cases. 

**              "             Cork  and  Corkwood. ...  297  bales. 

"             "             Lead 60  tons. 

During  tlic  laf^t  six  months  16  foreign  vessels  have  arrived  at  Cadiz  from  the  United 
States  (8  English,  4  Swede,  2  Sicilian,  and  one  Russian,)  with  cargoes  consiifmg  t( 
343,000  staves,  six  cargoes  of  ship  timber,  and  118  barrels  of  rosin,  the  rosin  and  tim- 
ber for  account  of  government  contractors.  Within  the  saooe  period  IS  venela  (11 
English  and  1  Swede,)  have  toudied  at  Cadis  for  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  Usitfd 
States,  with  salt  603  lasts,  or  43,416  buehels,  824  pipes  wine,  855  cases  liquorice,  i £6 
bales  cork  and  corkwood,  and  1,752  pigs  lead ;  aad  for  California,  two  cargoes  of  Ea^- 
lisb,  French,  and  Spanish  merchandise. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


'•^^^^^^••^^^^^^^^f^^m^m^^tmi^^^*^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^ 


OF  IBIPORTS  IS  ORIGIIVILJPAC^IGES  EXPORTED  TO  MEXICO. 

AX  ACT  AUTHORI81KO  IMPORTED  GOODS,  WARES,  AND  MERCHANDISE^  ENTERED  AND  B09nn9 
FOR  WAREHOUSING  IN  rURSUAMCB  OF  LAW,  TO  BE  EXPORTED  BT  CEftTAUl  KOCTIS  TO  FQBll 
OR  PLACES  IN  MEXICO. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  any  imported  goods  in  the  original  psdESfMi 
which  shall  have  been  dulv  entered  and  bonded,  in  pursuance  of  the  war^MOsioe  set, 
of  sixth  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six,  may  be  withdrawn  from  waiehooM 
at  any  time  within  two  vears  from  the  original  importation  for  immediate  eiparttti« 
without  payment  of  duties,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  aforesaid,  to  Chihnshiia  is 
Mexico,  by  the  routes  designated  in  the  first  seetkm  of  the  act  of  third  Mardi,  esrbt- 
een  hundred  and  forty-five,  or  by  such  other  routes  as  may  be  designated  bjr  the  8c^ 
retary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  likewise,  that  any  imported  merchandise  dmNf  cntcrfd 
and  bonded  at  Point  Isabel,  in  the  collection  district  of  Braaoe  de  Santayra,  or  imwatir 
ed  and  bonded  at  any  other  port  of  the  United  States,  and  traasported  miwe  in  W 
and  duly  re- warehoused  at  Point  Isabel,  in  pursuance  of  the  irarehoodnff  law  of  As- 
gust  sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-fix,  may  bo  withdrawn  ftrom  wareboose  stai^ 
time  within  two  years  from  the  Oate  of  original  importation  into  the  United  Ststei 
for  immediate  exportation,  without  payment  of  duties  under  the  provisicns  of  tht 
warehouging  act  aforesaid,  to  ports  and  places  in  Mexico,  by  land  or  water,  or  paidf 
bv  land  and  partly  by  water,  or  by  ench  routes  as  may  be  designated  by  theSccretsiy 
of  the  Treasury.  ^         — o  ^ 

^A^'  ",•  /^^^  ^  ^*  further  enacted,  That  any  imported  merdiandlee  dnly  mtewd 
and  bonded  at  any  port  of  the  United  States,  may  be  withdrawn  frem  wareheoM  »t 
any  tune  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  imporUtion,  without  payment  of  dirti<'i 
in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  warehousing  law  of  sixth  August,  eisiitecB  hu»- 
dred  and  forty-six,  for  immediate  exportaUon  to  San  Femnrido,  Pten  dil  Ifm^m^ 
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lihuahua,  in  Mexico,  through  the  port  of  La  Vaca,  in  the  coUaetioii  diftriot  of  8alii> 
k  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  be  transhipped  inland  thence  to  San  Antenio  in  tmid 
ate,  and  from  the  latter  place  to  the  dejitination^  in  Mexico  aforesaid,  either  by  waj 

Ea^lo  Pass,  Uie  Presidio  del  Norte,  and  San  Elixario,  all  on  the  Rio  Grande ;  and 
a  Secretary  of  the  Treastury  vhall  be,  and  is  hereby  authoriied,  to  preaeribe  aoeh 
!gulauoa<9,  Dot  ioctinsistent  «ith  law,  as  he  may  deem  proper  and  necoMaiy,  respect* 
<2  the  packing,  marking,  inspection,  proof  of  due  delivery  at  their  foreign  deatioa- 
ooa,  of  the  imports  auUiorized  by  this  and  the  foregoing  sections  of  this  act,  to  be 
xported  from  warehouse  to  ports  and  places  in  Mexico,  and  for  the  doe  prote^ioB  in 
ther  reepecta  of  the  public  revenue. 

Sxa  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  appoiai 
wpectors  of  the  customs  to  reside  at  San  Antonio,  Eagle  Pass,  the  Presidio  del  JNorte, 
od  Sao  Elizario,  or  at  such  other  points  on  the  route  as  he.  may  designate,  not  exceed- 
1^  four  in  number,  who  shall  each  receive  an  annual  salary  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
loUara,  and  who  shall  make  a  report  semi  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
f  all  the  trade  that  passes  under  inspection,  stating  the  number  of  packages,  the  de- 
cription  of  goods,  their  vidue,  and  the  names  of  the  exporters. 

SsG.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  exported  out 
if  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act^  aball  be  volvii- 
arily  landed  or  brought  into  the  United  States ;  and  on  being  so  landed  or  brought  into 
ihe  U  nited  States,  they  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had  for  their 
nodemnatioo,  and  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  their  sales,  as  in  other  cases  of 
(Brfeiture  of  ^oods  illegally  imported ;  and  every  person  concerned  in  the  voluntary 
modiog  or  bnnging  such  goods  into  the  United  States,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
bar  hundred  dollars 

8sa  6.  And  be  it  further  enaeted,  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  act,  be,  and  the  same  are,  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  August  80, 1852. 


the  passage  of  the  foregoing  act,  the  following  circular  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, has  been  forwarded  to  the  collectors  and  other  officers  of  customs,  explana- 
tory <fec  of  the  provisions  of  said  act:— 

cimcuuuL  mrarauonom  to  ooLLXoroas  and  oraia  orrioxms  or  the  cusroica. 

TRKASuav  DsPAaTMirr,  September  13tb,  18SS. 
The  attention  of  the  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs,  is  called  to  the  fol- 
Wwiog  instmctions,  to  be  pnrsued  in  carrying  into  eflRsct  the  provisions  of  the  annexed 
Act  of  Congress,  approved  80th  August,  18)2,  entitled  **  An  Act  authorizing  imported 

Kda,  wares,  and  merchandise,  entered  and  bonded  for  warehousing  in  pursuance  'of 
,  to  be  exported  by  certain  routes,  to  ports  and  places  in  Mexieo." 

let.  Direetiy  by  water  to  porta  or  places  in  Mexico  lying  on  the  sea  coast  or  Rio 
Oimnde. 

Id.  By  land  or  water  from  Point  Isabel  to  Brownsville,  or  Loredo ;  thence  by 
water  to  places  in  Mexico  lying  on  the  Rio  Grande.  No  goods,  under  transportation, 
bo  be  allowed  warehousing  privileges  at  either  Brownsville  or  Loreda 

The  first  section  of  the  before-mentioned  act»  modifies  so  much  of  the  act  allowing 
irawback  on  goods  exported  to  Chihuahua,  Ae^  approved  8d  March,  1846,  and  like- 
viee  eo  much  of  the  act  to  establish  the  collection  district  of  Braaoe  de  Santiago,  as 
reqnirea  the  duties  to  be  paid  prior  to  exportation  thereof,  and  authorixes  any  imported 
foocie,  in  the  original  packages,  which  shall  haye  been  duly  entered  and  bonded  in 
pOfaoMioe  of  the  Warehousing  Act  of  6th  August,  1846,  to  be  withdrawn  fW>m  ware- 
hewee,  at  any  time  within  two  years  from  date  of  original  importation,  for  immediate 
eaportatioo,  mthamtjHMyrMnt  of  dutiet.  The  section  mentioned  also  modifies  the  pre- 
visione  of  the  Act  of  1849,  respecting  the  transportation  of  goods  by  land  from  Pont 
Isabel  to  Fort  Brown,  and  authorises  their  transportation  from  the  first  mentioned  place 
to  ports  aod  places  in  Mexico,  by  land  or  water,  or  partly  by  land  and  partly  by  water, 
or  Of  eocfa  routes  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretai^  of  the  Treasury. 

Ufntil  otherwise  directed  by  the  Department,  ihe  exportation  of  warehoused  goods 
§at  immudiatt  transportation,  from  Puint  Isabel  to  Mexico,  will  be  by  the  following 
ioatee,to  wit: — 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  proposed  to  be  exported  to  San  Fernando,  Paso 
M  Korte,  and  Ohihnahoa,  by  the  routes  indicated  in  the  tecood  eeoUoo  of  the  Act, 
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must  be  eotered  for  ezportatioD  in  conformity  with  law  at  the  port  where  the  tame  is 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  and  be  transported  by  water  to  the  port  of  Laraca,  in  die 
eolleotioD  district  of  Saltxria,  Texas,  and  to  be  transhipped  inland  thence  to  San  An- 
tonio ;  and  from  the  latter  place  to  the  before  mentioned  deetinationa  in  Menco,  either 
by  way  of  Eagle  Pass,  the  Presidio  del  Norte,  and  San  Elizario,  all  oo  the  Hio  Ortnde 
River.  On  the  arriTal  of  any  such  goods  at  the  port  of  Lavaca,  they  will  not  be  re- 
•quired  to  be  rewarehonsed,  but,  after  proper  examination  and  inspection  by  the  officer 
of  the  customs  at  said  port,  will  be  allowed  to  proceed  without  delay  to  San  Antonia^ 
and  thtoce,  by  the  routes  indicated,  to  their  destinations  in  Mexiea  At  the  port  when 
exportation  entry  is  made,  bond  will  be  taken  in  double  the  amount  of  the  duties,  fat 
safe  transportation  of  the  goods  through  the  United  States,  and  their  landing  in  Mexico; 
said  bond  to  correspond  with  form  E  respecting  exportattons  to  Canada,  attached  to 
warehousing  circular,  No.  84,  dated  17th  February,  1849,  with  a  diange  in  the  amdi- 
turn  of  the  mstrument  to  conform  to  the  facts.  The  packages,  boxea,  cases,  Ac,  eon- 
tailing  the  goods,  must  be  secured  and  sealed  in  the  mode  prescribed  in  the  Slit  sec- 
tion of  the  before  mentioned  circular  instructions. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  goods  at  Lavaca,  they  must  be  landed  under  the  permisnao 
and  inspection  of  the  Surveyor  of  the  Customs  at  said  port,  who  will  duly  examiiM 
the  same,  to  see  that  the  cords  and  seals  are  perfect ;  and  if  found  correct,  will  give 
a  permit  in  writing  for  the  transportation  of  the  goods  to  San  Antonio,  smd  thence  b; 
the  prescribed  route,  to  their  destination  in  Mexico.  The  survevor  will  be  required  to 
keep  a  proper  record  in  his  office,  deitcribing  the  goods,  by  whom  owned,  the  name 
of  the  vessel,  with  date  of  arrival.  Further  inspection  of  the  goods  will  be  made  bj 
the  Inspector  of  the  customs  at  San  Antodio,  and  likewii>e  by  Sie  inspectors  stationed 
on  the  route  by  which  the  goods  may  be  conveyed  to  Mexico.  These  officers  will,  ts 
required  by  the  act,  respectively  make  "  report  semi-annually  to  the  Secretary  of  tk 
Treasury  of  all  the  traae  that  passes  under  inspection,  stating  the  number  of  pada- 
ges,  description  of  goods,  their  value,  and  the  names  of  the  exporters.* 

Upon  production  of  due  proof  of  landing  of  the  goods  in  Mexico,  fta  required  by 
law,  the  exportation  bonds  may  be  canceled. 

W.  L.  UODGE,  ActlDg  Beeretaury  of  the  tmumi. 

THE  POSTAGE  LAW  OF  1852,  AND  POSTAL  RE«OUTIO!I8. 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  THE  ACT  XNTITLED  ''aN  ACT  TO  &XDUOB  AND  VODirT  TUB  BATHI  f»  IW 
AGK  IN  THE  UNFTED  STATES,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES,'*  PASSED  MARCH  THIRD,  XIOHTIV- 
HUNDRED  AND  FlftTT-ONE. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Uniteil  States  «f 
▲merica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  from  and  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  Septembflr, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  the  postage  upon  all  printed  matter  paaaing  throqgh 
the  mail  of  the  United  States,  instead  of  the  rates  now  charged,  shall  be  as  Ibllon 
to  wit :  Each  newspaper,  periodical,  unsealed  circular,  or  other  article  of  prinled  Bit- 
ter, not  exceeding  three  ounces  in  weight,  shall  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Stateri  fur  one  cent ;  and  for  every  additional  ounce,  or  fractitm  of  an  ounee,  one  sHit 
additional  shall  be  charged ;  and  when  the  postage  upon  any  newspaper  or  periodial 
is  paid  yearly  or  quarterly  in  advance,  at  the  office  where  the  said  periodical  or  oev*- 
paper  is  delivered,  or  is  paid  yearly  or  quarterly  in  advance  at  toe  office  where  die 
same  is  mailed,  and  evidence  of  auch  payment  is  furnished  to  the  office  of  deliver?  ie 
such  manner  as  the  Post-office  department  shall  by  general  regulatioos  preiecribe,  one  \tH 
f  f  aaid/ate  only  shall  be  chaiged.  Newspapers  and  periodicals  not  weighing  over  cne 
ounce-and-a-hali^  when  circulated  in  the  State  where  published,  shall  be  diargedooe-Uf 
of  the  rates  before  mentioned :  Provided,  that  small  newspapera  and  periodiiu,  pebbh' 
ed  monthly  or  oftener,  and  pamphleta  not  containing  more  than  sixteen  octavo  ]Mf0 
each,  when  sent  in  single  pacaagee  weighing  at  least  eight  ooDoea,  to  one  addmii 
and  prepaid  by  affixm^  postage  stamps  thereto,  shall  be  charged  one  half  of  a  eiit 
for  each  ounce,  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  notwithstanding  the  pottage  oelcQl^ted  oneiA 
separate  article  of  such  package  would  exceed  tliat  amount.  The  poataseoeifl 
transient  matter  shall  be  prepaid  by  stamps  or  otherwise,  or  shall  be  cbeiged  donUi 
the  rates  first  above  mentiooed. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  books  bound  or  unbound,  not  weigyngoiv 
four  pounds  shall  be  deemed  mailable  matter,  and  shall  be  chaigeable  with  piwCsgaO 
one  cent  an  ounce  for  all  distances  under  three  thousand  miles,  and  two  ecnts  for  ill 
distances  over  three  thouiand  nulee^  to  which  60  per  cent  bhall  be  added  in  all  -tmrn 


e  Hune  may  be  sent  without  being  prepaid,  and  all  printed  matter  chargea- 
eight  shall  be  weighed  when  dry.  The  publieherB  of  newFoapers  and  peri- 
laj  send  to  each  other  from  their  respective  offices  of  pablication,  free  of 
one  copy  of  each  publication ;  and  may  also  send  to  eacn  actual  subscriber, 
io  their  publications,  bills  and  receipts  for  the  same,  free  of  postaee.  The 
«  of  weekly  newspapers  may  send  to  each  actual  subscriber  within  Uie  coun- 
I  their  papers  are  prmted  and  published,  one  copy  thereof  free  of  postage. 
.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  newspaper,  perioiiical,  magaxine,  or 
bted  paper  or  matter,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  sent  at  the  rates  of  postage  in 
pecified,  unless  the  following  conditions  be  observed :  FirU.  It  shall  be  sent 
ooTCtr  or  wrapper ;  or  in  a  cover  or  wrapper  open  at  the  ends  or  sides,  so  that 
acter  of  the  matter  contained  therein  may  be  determined  without  removing 
fper.  Second.  There  shall  be  no  word  or  communication  printed  upon  the 
Br  its  publication,  or  upon  the  cover  or  wrapper  thereof,  except  the  name  and 
af  the  person  to  whom  it  is  to  be  tent  Third,  There  shall  be  no  paper  or 
og  mcloeed  in  or  with  sudi  printed  paper ;  and  if  these  conditions  are  not 
,  with,  such  printed  matter  shall  be  subject  to  letter  postage ;  and  all  matters 
mail  from  one  part  of  the  United  States  to  another,  the  postsge  of  which  is 
.  hj  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall,  unless  the  same  be  entitled  to  be  sent  free 
{e,  be  cEurged  with  letter  postage. 

.  And  be  it  further  enactea.  That  if  the  publisher  of  any  periodical,  after  be- 
t  months  previously  notified  that  his  publication  is  not  taken  out  of  the  office 
it  is  sent  for  delirery,  continue  to  forward  such  publication  in  the  mail,  the 
er  to  whose  office  sudi  pablication  is  sent  may  dispose  of  the  same  fur  the 
unless  the  publisher  shaH  pay  it ;  and  whenever  any  printed  matter  of  any 
m,  received  daring  one  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  shall  have  remained  in  the 
hout  being  oUled  for  during  the  whole  of  any  succeeding  auarter,  the  poit- 
t  each  office  shall  sell  the  same,  and  credit  the  proceeds  ot  such  sale  in  hia 
'  accounts,  under  such  regulations  and  after  such  notice  as  the  Post-office  De- 
sliall  prescribe. 

.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  so  much  of  the  eeooiid  sectioo  of  the  act 
*  An  act  to  modify  and  redoce  the  rates  of  postage  in  the  United  States,  and 
fmrpoees,"  approved  March  third,  ei^teen  handred  and  fifty -one,  as  relates 
atage  or  free  circulation  or  transmission  of  newspapers,  perioateals  and  other 
utter,  and  all  oUier  provisions  of  law  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
lereby  repealed. 

.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  when  a  list  of  uncalled-for  letters  shall  be 
I  in  any  newspaper  printed  in  any  foreign  language,  said  list  shall  be  publish- 
h  newspaper  having  the  largest  circulatioo  within  the  range  of  dehvery  of 
0u    Approved  August  80th,  1862. 

ibknned  postage  tables  have  been  prepared  at  the  Post-office  Department , 
«neved  to  be  correct. 

POSTAL  ftSOULATIONB. 

.T  KAT£8  or  POSTAGE  WHKN  PAID  IN  ADVAKCS,  ON  NKW8PAPXR8  AND  PKRIODIOALS 
EOM  THI  OFFICI  OF  PCaLIOATXON  TO  ACTUAL  aUBSCRIBEES,  FaOM  AND  AFTia  T^X 
9  aiPTEMBEft,  1852. 

-      i 


gl    ^a     |3     ^    B^    q 

I:  H  H  I  *i  I 


Ota.     Cts.     Ota.     Ots.   Cta.   Cts.   Otp. 
newspapers  (one  copy  only)  sent  to 

•obacribers  m  the  coun^  where 

landpabUshed firee    

Mrs  and  periodicals,  not  ezceed- 

os.  in  weight,  when  circulated  in 

tie  where  published 22|       19^      9f      6i     8}     li       f 

>eris  and  periodicals  of  the  weight 
s.  and  under,  sent  to  any  part  of 

■itod  Sutes 454       89       19^     18       6i      S       1| 

■d  not  over  4  ounces 91         *IB       89       26      It       •       r 

■d  not  over  5  ounces 1  85i    117       88i     89      19i     f       4^ 

nd  not  over  6  ounces 1  82      1  56       78       52      26      12       6 

nd  not  over  7  ounces 2  27^    1  95       97i     65      t2i    15       7i 

od  Mi  over  8  ooBcei 278     2  84    117       78     89     18       9 
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DtEEOnCRIB. 

Ist  When  the  weight  of  an^  publication  exceeds  eight  canoes,  the  aame  prograi' 
JTe  rate  of  postage  l^d  down  in  the  above  table,  most  be  chaiged. 

2d.  Pablishers  of  newspapers  and  periodicab  may  send  to  each  other  from  tbeir 
respective  offices  of  pubhcation,  free  of  postage,  one  copy  of  each  pablicitinn ;  ai^ 
may  also  send  to  each  actual  subscriber,  inclosed  in  their  publications,  bills  and  r^ 
ceipts  for  the  same,  free  of  postage. 

3d.  Postmasters  are  not  entitled  to  receive  newspapers  free  of  postage,  ozxler  tbek 
franking  privilege. 

4  th.  If  the  publisher  of  an^  newspaper  or  periodical,  after  befaig  three  mooths  pR- 
viously  notifiea  that  his  pubhcation  is  not  taken  out  of  the  ofBoe  to  whkii  it  ii  iMt 
for  deuvery,  continues  to  forward  such  publication  in  the  mail,  the  postmaster  to  wiiw 
office  such  publication  is  sent  will  dispose  of  the  same  for  the  postage,  mileM  the  fob- 
lisher  shall  pay  it ;  and  whenever  any  printed  matter  of  any  deecriptkiii,  reeorsd 
durine  one  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  shall  have  remained  in  the  office  without  UStf 
called  for  during  the  whole  of  any  succeeding  quarter,  the  postmasker  of  such  offioi 
will  sell  the  same  and  credit  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  in  his  qoarterlj  aooomili  ii 
the  usual  manner. 

6th.  Quarterly  payments  in  advance  may  be  made  either  at  the  mailing  oAce  or 
the  office  of  delivery.  When  made  at  the  mailing  office,  satisfactory  erideoce  of  neb 
payment  must  be  exhibited  to  the  postmaster  at  the  office  of  deliyery. 

THE  ANCHORAGE  DUES  OF  BRAZIL  RIDUCBB. 

We  are  indebted  to  R  S.  Chxw,  Esq.,  of  the  Ckxuuhu:  Bureau,  at  Washingto^fcr 
the  subjobed  decree  of  the  Brazilian  Government,  reducing  the  an^orage  dnos  sf  wm- 
sels  at  the  ports  of  that  Empire : — 

CONSDLATI  or  TBS  UnITKP  StATSS,  RxO  OB  JAHSUtOi  Js^  7(  188L 

Sia : — I  haye  the  honor  to  indoee  herewith  a  printed  copy  of  a  decree  of  His  Mtj* 
esty,  the  Emperor,  reducing  the  andiorage  dues  on  vessels  oxmh  foreigii  port%  amd  slio 
a  traosUtion  of  the  same.  The  reduotioQ  is  very  large,  the  rate  now  fiasd  htmg  me- 
thod of  the  sam  heretofore  exacted. 

The  former  sum,  900  reis  per  ton,  is  about  48  cents  of  American  moiiej,  aad  thi 
800  reis  about  16  cents,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange. 

I  have  examined  the  other  decrees  referred  to  in  article  2d,  and  find  that  ths  fint 
refers  to  deductions  upon  vessels  which  bring  colonists.  The  Sd  and  Zd  have  partioB- 
lar  reference  to  vessels  arriving  and  departing  in  ballast,  and  such  aa  enter  in  *  fna- 
quia,"  and  to  those  which  merely  touch  without  doing  bosinesa  heie^  and  to  thoit 
whidi,  making  three  voyages  to  the  port  in  one  year,  have  been  exempted  ficm  $MJ 
anchorage  dues  on  the  third  voyage,  and  to  those  putting  in  in  distreaa.  The  kauB 
regulations,  as  I  understand,  in  reference  to  all  such  yesseu,  remain  unaltered. 

With  great  respect^  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  EDWARD  WSn. 

Bos.  DAinsL  WsBSTsa,  Secretarj  of  Stssa  of  the  United  Stales. 

[TaAKSLATIOV.] 

nxcim  Ha  928,  or  maeob  6, 1862. — ^asoucKs  thi  amobo&ags  nun* 

In  yiew  of  the  regulation  of  article  28th,  of  the  law  No.  869,  of  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1845, 1  deem  it  expedient  to  decree: — 

Aar.  1.  From  the  1st  July,  1852,  forward,  the  anchorage  does  on  yeMeb  wti/kwuj 
navigate  between  foreign  ports  and  those  of  the  Empire,  shall  be  redneed  la  llMse 
hundred  reis  per  ton ;  and  tbe  impost  of  the  same  denominatioa^  which  ia  now  Vtidhf 
coasting  vessels,  abolished. 

Aar.  2.  The  regulations  of  the  26th  April,  20th  July,  and  16th  Kof«nb«,  1844, 
are  to  be  continued  in  force  in  the  part  not  altered  by  this  decree. 

Joaquim  Jos6  Rodrigues  Torres,  of  my  Council,  Senator  of  the  Empiie^  Iftanlv 
and  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Financial  Department^  President  of  the  ifibaMl  sf  Ik 
N^iooal  Treasury,  so  understanding  it^  will  order  its  execution. 

Palace  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1852,  thirty-fint  of  tiba  h 
and  of  the  Empire. 

With  the  sagnatnre  of  His  Hiyes^,  the  Emperor. 

(Signed)     JOAQUIM  iOAB  BODBi6U» 
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raw  COMMERCIAL  UW  OF  THE  EMPEROR  OF  HATTI. 

Tlie  IbUowing  ii  a  tnu»latioo  of  a  new  eommercial  law,  approved  by  the  Senate 
29, 1852,pal)li8hed  at  Port  an  Plince,  July  S,  1862,  and  promulgated  by  the  Em- 

kBDinoyAL  LAWS  TO  THK  LAWS  OF  28D  JULY,   1888,  AMD  24TV  JNEOKMBBB,   1860,  OIT  TBI 

CU8TOMB. 

Fanstin  I,  by  the  grace  of  Qod  and  the  oonstitational  law  of  the  State,  Emperor  of 
Bkrii,  to  all  nreeent  and  to  come,  greeting — 

By  and  witn  the  advice  of  the  Council  of  Mmisters  and  the  Legislative  Body. 

Coosideriqg  that  the  law  of  the  24th  December,  1850,  voted  with  the  view  of  pro- 
kaeling  the  fiscal  revenues  of  the  custom-houses,  has  not  entirely  attained  the  objects 
pvopoeed,  and  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  insure  by  new  dispositions  the  exact  collee- 
voa  ot  the  revenaes,  bv  protecting  them  against  all  attempts  at  fraud : 

Have  proposed  the  allowing  law : — 

Aar.  1.  On  the  entry  at  the  custom-house  of  a  vessel  coming  from  forei^  ports, 
the  ooDsi^ee  will  present  to  the  director,  in  addition  to  the  manifest,  the  oneinal  in- 
voice or  mvoices  of  all  the  merchandise  formiog  the  cargo  of  the  said  vessel,  which 
■hall,  like  the  manifest  of  the  said  cargo,  be  allotted  with  the  certificate  of  the  oom- 
merdal  agent  of  the  empire,  should  there  be  one  at  the  port  of  clearance  of  the 

Aet.  2.  The  invoice  should  show  the  marks,  number,  and  description  of  the  pack- 

"~ ;  as  regards  drv  goods,  the  number  of  pieces  or  cuts,  their  measure  and  dimen- 
;  for  such  goods  as  are  bought  by  weight,  the  gross  and  net  weight ;  and  for  all 
r  goods,  the  precise  designation  of  the  Cjualitv  and  number  of  the  artides  con- 
taioed  in  the  packages,  the  actual  price  of  which  should  be  noted,  and  the  certificate 
slKMild  maka  mention  of  the  shipper's  declaration,  before  the  commercial  agent,  of  the 
truth  of  the  invoice. 

AaT.  8.  A  copy  of  the  Invoice  shall  at  the  same  time  be  furnished  to  the  agent; 
fliii  copy  need  not  contain  the  prices  of  each  separate  article,  but  only  the  total 
amount  of  the  original  invoice,  and  it  should  agree  with  it  in  every  particular  as  re- 
gards the  description  of  the  marks,  number  of  the  packages,  their  contents,  measure, 
width,  quantity,  weight,  and  precise  designation  of  tne  goods. 

AjtT.  4.  AU  goods  coming  from  a  foreign  port,  where  the  government  maintains  an 
nmtntf  which  sludl  not  be  acoomponi^  by  an  invoice,  certified  by  the  said  agent, 
inuch  shall  not  be  admitted  to  verification  at  the  custom-house,  at  least  until  a  do- 
aaod  shall  have  been  made  to  the  Minister  of  Commerce  by  the  consignee  of  the  ves- 
•d,  cm:  by  the  claimant  of  the  goods.  According  to  the  instructions  given  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Commerce,  the  Intendant  of  Finances  shall  order  the  verification,  which  shall 
tdre  place  in  the  presence  of  a  commission,  which  shall  be  named  for  the  purpose. 

AaT.  6.  The  non-production  of  the  certificate  of  the  commercial  agent  at  the  port 
of  clearance  shall  carry  with  it  a  fine  of  five  times  the  amount  of  the  invoice  not  ac- 
companied by  the  said  certificate ;  and  this  fine  shall  be  paid  into  the  public  treasury 
at  the  same  time  with  the  duties  chargeable  on  the  carga 

AaT.  8.  All  declarations  reco^ized  as  &lse  In  consequence  of  non-conformity  be- 
tween the  invoice,  duly  certified,  and  the  contents  of  the  packages,  shall  carry  with 
it  the  confiscation  of  the  goods,  and  a  penalty  equal  to  double  the  amount  of  the 
uutiee. 

AaT.  7.  All  goods  found  over  and  above  the  quantities  charged  in  the  invoice,  duly 
eertiiled,  and  not  exceeding  2  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  said  invoice,  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  double  duties  as  regards  the  excess  only. 

AaT.  8.  All  goods  found  less  in  quantities  than  what  is  actually  charged  in  the  duly 
eertified  invoice  shall  be  subjected  to  .double  duties. 

Akt.  9.  Shall  be  seized  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  whether  charged  or 
Bofc  on  the  bills  of  lading,  all  goods  without  invoice  and  not  declared  on  the  manifest, 
wlddi  shall  be  found  on  the  vessel  either  at  the  moment  of  landing,  or  in  being  landed 
out  of  custom-house  hours.  Besides  the  seizure,  the  proprietors  of  the  goods  and  the 
d^bqnents  shall  each  be  subjected  to  a  fine  equal  to  double  the  duties.  The  vessel 
en  board  of  which  the  eoods  shall  have  been  found,  or  the  crime  committed,  shall  pay 
a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars,  if  the  value  of  the  duties  on  the  seized  goods  does  not 
cseeed  50  Spanish  dollars ;  and  if  the  value  of  these  duties  exceeds  60  Spanish  dol- 
kn,  the  vessel  shall  be  confiscated  and  soM  for  the  benefit  of  the  State. 

Abt.  10.  All  contraventions  to  the  dispositions  of  the  laWB  oo  the  customa^^lufib 
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misht  carry  with  them  the  cenfiscation  of  reaeels  or  goocb,  and  ooodemnation  to  fiiwt 
and  all  other  penalties,  shall  be  made  known  by  the  Inteodant  of  Finaiioea,  er  de- 
ooonced  by  any  other  person,  to  the  Imperial  Procureur,  and  shall  be  jod^ti  im- 
mediately by  the  tribonals  of  peace,  or  Imperial  Courts  competent  to  take  cogniiiDoe 
of  them. 

The  sale  Of  articles  seised  shall  take  place  by  poblio  cries,  at  the  bar  of  the  tribo* 
oal  which  shall  have  had  charge  of  the  case,  and  m  the  presence  of  the  Imperial  Pro- 
cureor,  or  his  subetitote. 

AsT.  }1.  Whosoerer  shall  gire  notice  of  the  fraud,  or  shall  ihcilitate  tiie  seinre  <tf 
goods  in  contraband,  shall  be  entitled  to  one-half  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  artidti 
seized. 

AsT.  12.  All  custom-hoose  regulations  relating  to  masters  of  Teasels  comiitf  from 
foreign  parts,  shall  be  copied  oat  into  small  books  in  different  langnpges,  and  oos  d 
these  books  shall,  on  the  arrival  of  the  pilot  on  board  of  each  venel,  be  handed  Ij 
him  to  the  captain,  who  shall  be  reqoirea,  on  presenting  himself  at  the  Boreaa  of  tM 
Port»  to  sign  an  admowledgmeot  of  the  receipt  of  the  said  book. 

Abt.  18.  Every  oonsnl  or  commercial  agent  of  the  empire,  established  in  a  ibrdp 
port,  shall  receive  the  following  charges  for  certifying  invoices  and  manifests^  vis.^- 

For  every  invoice  from  1  to  100  Spanish  dollars |0  50 

For  every  invoioe  from  101  to  600  Spanish  dollars. 100 

For  every  invoice  from  601  to  1,000  Spanish  dollars IM 

FcHT  every  invoice  from  1,001  to6,000  Sjpaniah  doUars 2  00 

For  every  invoice  from  6,000  to  10,000  Spanish  doUars •  4  00 

For  every  invoice  from  10,001  to  20,000  Spanish  doUars •  00 

For  every  invoice  from  20,001  and  upT^urd. •-•  10  00 

For  every  manifest 800 

Art.  14.  The  present  law  shall  be  pnt  into  execution  as  follows : — In  three  mooSli 
for  vessels  coming  from  ports  on  the  American  coDtinent  and  the  Islands  of  the  Ar 
diipelago,  and  in  fom*  months  fbr  vessels  coming  from  ports  in  Europe,  both  to  itiit 
from  the  day  of  its  promulgation. 

Art.  15.  The  present  law  abrogates  all  dispositions  contrary  to  it  ItsbaUbe 
printed  and  published,  and  the  Ministers  are  charged  each  in  that  which  ooocem  bin 
with  its  execution. 

I>one  at  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  at  Port  au  Prince,  June  21, 1852,  io  tbs 
forty-ninth  year  of  the  independence,  and  third  of  the  reign  of  his  Imperial  Xiljestj. 


9^^S^^^^^^^ 


COHCEIUVIIIO  THE  STOWAOB  OF  MIXED  CARQOBS. 

The  subjoined  instructions  to  commanders  and  mates  for  the  stowage  of  mazed  or- 
goes,  were  prepared  by  Henry  Chapman  A  Co.,  agents  for  Lloyd^e,  Liverpool,  and  sp- 
proved  and  recommended  by  the  committee  for  managing  the  aflhirs  of  Lloydls}— 

1.  Ownen*,  commanders,  and  mates  of  ships  are  considered  in  Iaw  in  the  mm 
situation  as  common  carriers :  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  all  due  precaotion  be 
taken  to  receive  and  stow  cargoes  in  good  order,  and  deliver  the  svim  in  like  god 
order.  The  law  holds  the  ship  owner  liable  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  goods  wka 
properly  and  legally  received  on  board  in  good  order,  and  for  the  "  delivery  to  pariiM 
producing  the  bill  of  lading.  The  captain's  blank  bill  of  lading  should  be  receipic^ 
c^  the  warehouse  keeper  or  person  authorised  to  receive  the  oontenta  Qoodeaie  sot 
unfrequently  sent  alongside  in  a  damaged  state,  and  letters  of  indemni^  given  to  te 
captain  by  the  shippers  for  signiitf  in  good  order  and  condition;  this  ia  nothii^  nort 
nor  less  than  conniving  at  fraud;  fine  goods  are  often  damaged  in  the  ahip*a  hoU,kf 
Inmperj,  if  permitted  to  use  cotton  hooks  in  handling  bales.  AU  goods  moat  he  re- 
ceived on  board  according  to  the  custom  of  the  port  where  the  cargo  is  to  be  taken  is, 
and  the  same  custom  will  r^ulate  the  commencement  of  the  respoosibility  of  tki 
masters  and  owners. 

2.  Hemp,  flax,  wool,  and  cotton  should  be  dunnaged  nine  inches  on  the  floors,  aad 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  bilge,  the  wing  bales  of  the  seoond  tier  kepi  six  inches  off  the 
side  at  the  lower  comer,  and  two-and-a-half  inches  at  the  sides.  Sand  or  damp  gravel 
ballast  to  be  covered  with  boards.  Pumps  to  be  frequently  sounded  and  attended  b& 
Sharp  bottomed  ships  one-third  less  dunnage  in  floor  and  bilges.  Avoid  horn  shaviqgi 
as  dunnage  from  Calcutta 

3.  All  com,  wheat,  rioe,  peas,  beans,  Ao,  when  in  bulk,  to  be  stowed  oo  n  good  hjgh 
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platform,  or  dunnage  wood,  of  not  leas  than  ten  inches,  nnd  in  the  bilges  14  inches 
lonnnge ;  the  pnmpe  and  masts  cased,  to  have  strong  bulk-beads,  good  shifting  boards, 
with  feeders  and  ventilators,  and  to  have  no  admixture  of  other  goods.  Flat^floored, 
wall  sided  ships  should  be  fitted  with  bilge  pumps.  On  no  consideration  must  the 
rtaoiM^ions  under  the  beams  be  remoyed. 

4.  Oil,  wine,  spirits,  beer,  molasses,  tar,  dec.,  to  be  stowed  bung  up ;  to  have  ^ood  croM 
^tdB  at  the  quarters,  (and  not  to  trutt  to  hanging  bed*,)  to  be  well  chocked  with  wood, 
Bpd  allowed  to  stow  three  higfats  of  pipes  or  butts,  four  higbts  of  puncheons,  and  six 
bights  of  hogsheads  or  half  puncheons.  All  inoist  goods  and  liquids,  such  as  salted 
hides,  bales  of  bacon,  batter,  lard,  grease,  castor  ou,  Ac,  should  not  be  stowed  too 
near  dry  goods,  whose  nature  is  to  absorb  moisture.  Shipowners  have  often  to  pay 
haaij  damage  for  leakage  in  casks  of  molasses,  arising  firom  stowing  too  many  highps 
without  an  intervening  pUtform  or  'twixt  decks.  From  Bengal  goods  luso  are  frequentty 
damaged  by  castor  oil. 

6.  Tea  and  flour,  in  barreb;  flax,  clover,  and  linseed,  or  rice,  in  tierces ;  coffee  and 
eoeoa,  in  bags,  should  always  have  nine  inches  at  least  of  good  dunnage  in  the  bottoanv 
and  fourteen  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bilge,  with  two-and-arhalf  inches  at  the  sides ; 
flowed  to  stow  six  bights  of  tierces,  and  eight  bights  of  barrels.  All  ships  above 
six  hundred  tons  should  have  'twixt  decks  or  platforms  laid  for  these  carvoes,  to  ease 
tke  pressure — caulked  'twixt  decks  should  have  scuppers  in  the  sides,  and  two-and-a- 
bau  inches  of  dunnage  laid  athwart  ship,  and  not  fbie-and-aft  ways,  when  in  bags  or 
sacks ;  and  when  in  boxes  or  casks  not  less  than  one  inch.  Rice  from  Oalcutta  is  not 
anfireaaently  damaged  by  indigo,  for  want  of  care  in  stowing. 

6.  Entire  cargoes  of  sugar,  Baltpeter,  and  guano,  in  bags,  must  have  the  dm- 
nage  carefully  attended  to^  as  laid  down  for  other  goods.  Timber  ships  are  better 
without  'twixt  decks,  if  loading  all  timber  or  deals.  Brown  suffar  is  to  be  kept  separ- 
ate from  white  sugar,  and  both  kept  from  direct  contact  with  sdtpster. 

I.  Pol  and  pearl  ashes,  tobacco,  bark,  indigo,  madders,  gum,  tbc.,  whether  in  casks, 
cases,  or  bales,  to  be  dunnaged  in  the  bottom,  and  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bilges^  al 
least  nine  inches,  and  two4uid-a-half  inches  at  the  sides. 

8.  Miscellaneous  goods,  such  as  boxes  of  cheese,  kegs  and  tubs  of  lard,  or  other 
■nail  or  slight  made  packages,  not  intended  for  broken  stowage,  should  be  stowed  by 
themaelves,  and  dunnaj;ed  as  other  gooda 

9.  Barrels  of  provisions  and  tallow  casks  allowed  to  stow  sue  highta  All  BMtals 
ibould  be  stowed  under,  and  separated  from  goods  liable  to  be  damaged  bv  contact 

10.  All  manufactured  goods,  also  drv  hides,  bales  of  silk,  or  other  valuable  articles, 
ahoold  have  two-and-a-hiuf  inches  of  dunnage  against  the  side,  to  preserve  a  water 
eoorse.  Bundles  of  sheet  iron,  rods,  pigs  of  copper  or  iron,  or  any  rough  hard  sub- 
ttance,  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  bales  or  bags,  or  any  soft  pack- 
MfM  liable  to  be  chafed.  When  mats  can  be  procured  they  should  be  used  at  the 
adea  for  silk,  tea,  dec. 

II.  Tar,  turpentme,  rosin,  &c,  to  have  the  flat  beds  of  wood,  under  the  quarters,  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  allowed  to  stow  six  bights. 

12.  Very  frequent  and  serious  loss  falls  on  merchants  on  the  upper  part  of  cargoes, 
particnlarly  in  vessels  that  bring  wheat,  com,  tobacco,  oil  cake,  <»s.,  arising  from  vapor 
damage,  imbibed  by  wheat,  flour,  and  other  goods  stowed  in  the  same  vessel 
with  turpentine,  or  other  strong-scented  articles ;  the  shippers  are  to  blame  for  such 
negligence,  for  not  making  due  inquiry  before  shipping. 

18.  Ships  laden  with  full  cargoes  of  ooal,  bound  round  Oape  Horn  or  Gape  of 
Good  Hope,  to  be  provided  with  approved  ventilators  as  a  preventive  against  ig- 
nitioo. 

14.  Ko  TSMel  bound  on  any  oversea  voyage  should,  on  any  account,  be  loaded  be- 
yond that  point  of  immersion  which  will  present  a  dear  side  out  of  water  when  up- 
right, of  three  inches  to  every  foot  depth  of  hold,  measored  amidshipt,  from  the  bight 
of  the  deck  at  the  side  to  the  water. 

mPORTAHT  DECISlOJf  OH  THE  BETEHUE  UW. 

The  Supreme  Court,  just  previous  to  its  adjoomment,  decided  that  the  68th  and 
Wh  seetkms  of  the  Act  of  the  2d  March,  1709,  as  regards  rates  of  tars  and  allowance 
for  leakage,  are  not  in  force  under  the  tariff  of  1848.  Under  this  decision,  in  future, 
np  aUowances  beyond  actual  tare  can  be  made  in  estimating  the  Quantity  subject  to 
duty  of  any  weiKhable  article,  and  the  allowance  of  2  per  cent  on  liquids  for  persyat 
tire  leakage  will  allowed,  but  any  leakage  during  the  voyage  qf  \m^T\aiuinia'wi^%^^ 
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be  subject  to  deductioD  from  the  dutiable  value.  The  same  decUioD  also  declares  tfatt 
the  coDBtructkm  put  by  the  Treasury  Department  uj>on  the  revenue  lawf,  as  regirdi 
the  imposition  or  duty,  is  binding  until  reversed  by  judicial  proceedings,  and  that  w 
claim  can  be  made  for  a  return  of  duties  under  such  treasury  construction,  nnlfsi  the 
parties,  at  the  time  of  entry  made  a  protest  specially  stating  the  ground  of  ohjccdta 
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UOHTS  CARRIED  BT  SEA-GOINO  VESSELS. 

BUTUH  ADlfiaALITT   KOTICK,  EE8FXCT1NO  UGHT8  TO  BX  CARSIES  BT  SBA-GOWO  TDBIU 
TO  raXVENT  OOLLiaiOMS. 

All  British  sea-going  steam  vessels,  (whether  propelled  by  paddles  or  •crewi,)ibll 
wkhin  all  seas,  guus,  channels,  straits,  bays,  creeks,  roads,  roadsteads,  harbors,  kavfie. 
ports  and  rivers,  and  under  all  circumstances,  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  exhibit 
ligbts  of  such  description,  and  in  such  manner  as  is  hereinafter  naentioned,  vix:— 

When  under  steam — A  bright  white  light  at  the  foremost  head ;  a  green  light  cs 
the  starboard  side;  a  red  light  on  the  port  side. 

1 .  The  mast-head  light  is  to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  at  least  ^Y(d  miles  m  a  lUrk 
night  with  a  clear  atmosphere,  and  the  lantern  is  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  show  a 
uniform  and  unbroken  light  over  an  arc  of  the  borixon  of  twenty  pmnta  of  the  cod- 
pass,  being  ten  points  on  each  side  of  the  ship,  vix :  from  right  ahead  to  two  pdoAs 
abaft  the  beam  on  eitlier  side. 

2.  The  green  light  on  the  starboard  side  is  to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  at  Issst 
two  miles  in  a  dark  night  with  a  clear  atmosphere,  and  the  lantern  is  to  be  coDstrue- 
ted  BO  as  to  ehow  a  uniform  and  unbroken  light  over  an  arc  of  the  horixon  ot  tea  Doisti 
of  the  compass,  vix :  from  right  ahead  to  two  points  abaft  the  beam  cm  the  staimrd 

8.  The  red  light  on  the  port  side  is  likewise  to  be  fitted  so  as  to  throw  its  light  the 
sane  distance  on  that  side. 

4.  The  side  lights  are  moreover  to  be  fitted  with  screens  on  the  inboard  tide,  of  al 
least  three  feet  long,  to  prevent  the  light  from  being  reen  acroea  the  bow. 

When  at  anchor— «  common  bright  light 

BAILIKO  VX88ELS. 

We  hereby  require  that  all  sailing  vessels,  when  under  sail,  or  beins  (oved, 
approaching  or  being  approached  by  any  other  vessel,  shall  be  bound  to  show,  be 
tween  sunset  and  sunrise,  a  bright  light  in  such  a  position  as  can  be  best  seen  by  encl> 
vessel  or  vessels,  and  in  sufficient  time  to  avoid  a  collirion. 

All  sailing  vessels  at  anchor  in  roadsteads  of  fairways,  shall  also  be  bound  to  exhibit, 
between  sunset  and  sunrise,  a  constant  bright  light  at  the  masthead,  except  irithio 
harbors  or  other  places  where  regulations  tor  other  lights  for  ships  are  legally  » 
tablished. 

The  lantern  to  be  used  when  at  anchor,  both  by  steam  vessels  and  by  sailiDg  vtf- 
sels,  is  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  show  a  good  clear  light  all  round  the  horixon. 

We  hereby  revoke  all  regulations  heretofore  made  by  us,  relating  to  steam-vcseb 

exhibiting   or   carrying  lights ;  and  we  requure  that  the  preceding  regulatioos  be 

strictly  carried  bto  effect  on  and  after  the  1st  of  Augtist,  1862. 

Given  under  our  hands  the  first  day  of  May,  1852. 

HTDB  PARRK. 
P     HORimT. 
Bj  command  of  their  Lordships*  W.  A.  B.  HAMILTON. 


^N^»#»^»^*^>^^^»^S^^^^^^r^^^^^»^^^^^^^»^^^^^^»^B 


ALTERATIOIV  IN  THE  BEAGOBTS  AT  THE  MOUTHS  OF  THE  TEXSL 

Tbk  Havus,  19Ui  Jvly,  199. 
The  Minister  of  Marine  informs  all  interested  thereby,  that  the  following  alterati^A 
and  modification  of  the  Beacons  at  the  mouths  of  the  Texel  is  to  take  places- 

On  the  let  of  August,  1852,  the  present  ouUide  white,  outside  Wack,  and  seccsd 
blaek  buoy,  will  be  removed  and  in  fieu  thereof  there  wiU  be  hiid  >- 

One  outside  white  buoy  against  the  north  side  of  the  bank,  in  a  depth  of  60  palw 
r  ^"l  •  Scbonte  Cape  in  the  lighthnuse  of  Kykduin,  and  one  outside  black  hooy 
Oott»  shape  of  an  anchor  buoy,)  against  the  North  Groonds  m  66  paloos  depth,  at  the 
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The  Steeple  of  Hoorn  on  Tezel  in  the  third  vhite  saad  hill  north  of  the  Young 
ilersdowD,  Schoute  Gape  at  the  Battery,  north  of  Kykduin  and  the  capes  at  the 
kifed  D^ke,  S.  S.  £.  f  E.  (unadjusted  compass.) 

Bjr  tms  alteration  of  the  buoys,  the  present  outside  buoys  at  this  entrance  will  be 
me  away  with,  and  the  entrance  at  tne  West  Mouth,  indicated  by  the  above-men- 
med  outside  buoys,  will  come  to  be  yery  nearly  at  the  place  now  included  between 
e  second  and  third  black  buoys. 

Fur«iier,  the  white  buoys  placed  along  the  shore  in  the  Schulpengat  (which  on  en- 
riog  are  kept  on  the  starboard  side,)  are  to  be  immediately  increased  by  another 
niliyr  buoy  between  the  second  buoy  of  the  so  called  French  Shoal,  and  the  third 
bite  buoy  inside  at  the  marks. 

The  small  cape  at  the  foot  of  Kykduin,  and  the  fifth  black  buoy,  W.  N.  W.  (unad- 
ated  compass,}  in  68  palms  depth. 

And,  further,  in  Texel  Roads,  east  of  the  Laam,  another  black  buoy  is  to  be  placed 
40  palms  depth,  at  the  marks. 

The  mill  at  the  Helder,  just  clear  of  the  east  side  of  the  church  steeple  of  Helder, 
id  the  Jewish  and  Catholic  Churches  in  a  line  one  behind  the  other. 

CORAL  BAJVK  Iff  THE  CEASNEl  OFF  TAB  ROIDS  OF  BATAVIA. 

Thk  Haouk,  June,  38, 18SSL 
The  Minister  of  Marine  hereb?  informe  such  as  are  interested  thereby,  that  aocord- 
glo  information  received  from  the  Committee  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indian  Sea 
harts,  dated  nth  April  last,  the  shoal  in  the  large  channel  to  the  Roads  of  Batavia, 
irth  of  the  Island  of  Middleburg,  on  whidi,  on  the  1st  July,  1850,  the  ship  Johanna 
aria  Christina  had  struck,  and  concerning  which  a  provisional  announcement,  dated, 
tth  October,  1860,  was  given  in  the  Netherland  Staats  Courant,  has  since  then  been 
irther  examined  and  determined  by  Lieutenant  of  the  1st  class,  P.  Van  Woelderen, 
mmanding  His  Majesty's  steamship  Borneo,  as  follows : — 

Soundings — ^The  south  point  of  Po  Dapper,  N.  67°  £.;  the  north  point  of  Haarlem, 
.  60^  £.;  the  east  point  of  Amsterdam,  S.  83*^  £. ;  the  west  point  of  do.  S.  18°  K ; 
le  east  p  int  of  Middleburg  S.  9°  £.;  tlie  west  point  of  da  S  6°  W. ;  the  south  pomt 
'  SmiOI  Kombuis  N.  89°  W. 

Besides  which,  from  the  bank,  the  following  bearings  apply : — 
The  north  point  of  Small  Kombuis  in  a  Une  with  the  south  point  of  Great  Kombuia ; 
le  east  point  of  Amsterdam  in  a  line  with  the  middle  of  Purmerend. 
Acooraiog  to  the  above  mentioned  information,  the  shoal  consists  of  a  very  narrow 
val  bank,  stretching  about  two  ship's  lengths  east  and  west,  with  8f  to  6  fathoms  (7 
9, 4  Ketherland  £lls,)  water,  and  is  known  to  the  fishermen  by  the  name  of  Karang 

(Signed,) 

J.  ENSLIE. 

VESSELS  BOUND  OR  TOUCHmO  AT  MONTEVIDEO. 

OmCIAL  MOnCK  FOE  VESSELS  BOUND  TO  OR  TOUCHING  AT  MONTEVIDEO. 

COMIOLATK-OKIIKBAL  OF  TBK  ORIBMTAL  EBPUBLIV  OF  URVOUAT. 

The  undersigned  consul-general  of  said  republic,  begs  to  notify  all  those  trading  to 
knteTideo,  that  he  has  received  officially  from  his  government  dated  Montevideo, 
kh  May,  1862,  notice  that  they  will  enforce  rigidly  the  regulations  of  the  port,  and 
aasels  sailing  for  that  republic  must  have  tie  following  papers,  certified  by  tne  consnl, 
'  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  f  1,200 :  Bill  of  health,  two  copies  of  manifests,  crew  list 

JOHN  LEWIS  DABBY,  Contul-General. 

CURRENTS  OF  THE  AMAZON  AND  MISSOURI. 

lieutenant  Mauht,  of  the  National  Observatory  at  Washington,  says : — 

*  If  drift  wood  from  the  Andes,  in  the  interior  of  South  America,  be  set  afioat  upon 
le  bead  waters  of  the  Amazon,  and  if  another  log  be  felled  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
lins,  in  the  interior  of  North  America,  and  cast  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Miseouri, 
leee  two  pieces  of  drift ,  taken  to  represent  the  currents  of  their  rivers,  and  of  the 
m»  into  which  they  empty,  will,  eacn  obeying  the  force  of  the  winds  and  set  of  the 
ments,  be  driven  out  upon  the  broad  ocean  through  the  Florida  Pass.** 
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rVRS,  FKLTKT,  SKIKS,  Kia 

Oq  furs  and  the  skins  of  animal j  producing  furs,  per  1,000  lbs.  per 

mile 1 

On  deer,  buffalo  and  moose  skins,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile. 0 

On  sheep  skins,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile. 0 

On  green  hides  of  domestic  animals  of  the  United  States,  per  1,006 

lbs.  per  mile. 0 

On  imported  raw  hides  of  domestic  and  other  animaU,  per  1,000  Iba. 
per  mile 0 

FUSNiTuas,  Era 

On  houdehold  furniture,  accompanied  by  and  actuallj  belonging  to 

families  emigrating,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile 0 

.^'^*  wagons,  sleighs,  i^ows,  and  mechanics'  tools  oeceasary  for 
the  owner's  individual  use,  when  accompanied  by  the  owner,  emi- 
grating for  the  purpose  of  settlement,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile. ...        0 

STOIIB,  SLATS,  WtO, 

On  tile  for  roofing  and  stoneware,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile 0 

un  Slate  all  stone  wrought  or  partly  wrought,  fire  proof  cement,  and 

dramtile,  per  1,000  IBs.  per  mile.....!!:.  ?....: 0 

Uounwrought  stone,  per  1,000  \V)a.  vet  usSL^fe, 0 
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RATES  OF  TOLL  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  CAIAI8. 

E8TABLI8IIKD   BY  THK   CANAL   BOARD   ON  PERSONS  AND  PBOPKRTT  TRANBPORTRD    05  TKl 
NEW  YORK  STATE  CASALS,  WHICH  TOOK  EFrEOT  ON  THE  OPENING  or  KAnOATION  Dl  1852. 

PROVISIONS,  Era 

Cents.  mUiLtioM. 

On  salted  beef,  butter,  tallow,  beer,  cider,  and  vinegar,  per  1,000  Ibt.  0        S      0 
On  Sidted  pork,  bacon,  lard,  lard  oil,  grease  and  cheese,  per  1,000  lbs. 

pcrmile 0 

On  salted  fish  and  fish  in  brine,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile.. 0 

On  bran  and. ship-stuff,  and  oil  cake  or  oil  meal,  in  bulk,  per  1,000  Iba. 

per  mile 0 

IRON,  mNBRALS,  ORES,  BTa 

On  salt,  manufactured  in  this  State,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile 0 

On  foreign  salt,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile. 0 

On  gypsum,  the  product  of  this  State,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile 0 

On  foreign  gypsum,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile 0 

On  bloom,  scrap  and  pig  iron,  broken  castings,  gas  pipes  and  water 

pipes,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile 0 

On  brick,  sand,  lime,  clay,  earth,  manure,  iron  ore,  pig  and  smelted 
copper,  and  stone  for  the  manufacture  of  lime,  fKcr  1,000  lbs.  per 

mile 0 

On  leached  ashes  and  bones  for  manure,  per  1,000  Ib-t.  per  mile. ...        0 
On  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  window  glass,  barilla  and  bleaching  pow« 
ders,  kelp,  soda  ash,  copperas,  and  manganese,  per  1,000  lbs.  per 

mile 0 

On  mineral  coal  and  charcoal,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile 0 

On  stoves,  iron  car  wheels  and  car  aides,  bed  plates  for  steam-engines, 
plow  castings,  and  all  other  iron  castings,  except  machines  and  the 

parts  thereof,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile 0 

On  bar  and  pig  lead,  going  towards  tide  water,  and  copper  ore,  per 

1 ,000  lbs.  per  mile 0 

On  stove  pipe  and  furniture  for  stoves,  not  cast  iron,  per  1,000  lbs. 
per  mile. 0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
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0 
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0 
0 
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0 

0 
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LUMBKS,  WOOD,    ETC. 

Frae- 
Cento.  MU18.UOBI. 
ber,  squared  and  roond,  per  100  cubic  feet  per  mile,  if  carried 

ats. 0        4        0 

aame,  if  carried  in  rafUi,  per  100  cubic  feet  per  miJe 1        0        0 

same,  if  cleared  after  the  Ist  of  June  and  arriving  before  the 

of  August,  inclusive,  per  100  cubic  feet  per  mile 0        7        0 

iber  carried  in  boats,  when  weighed,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile 

On  white  pine,  white  wood,  bass  wood,  and  cedar «...        0        1        5 

On  oak,  hickory,  beech,  sycamore,  and  black  walnut. 0        1        0 

On  spruce,  maple,  ash,  and  elm 0        1         2 

Oncherry 0        14 

On  hemlock 0        0        6 

On  boards,  plank,  scantling,  and  sawed  timber,  reduced  to 
inch  measure,  all  kinds  of  red  cedar,  cedar  posts,  estimating 
that  a  cord,  after  deducting  for  opening,  will  contain  one  thou- 
sand feet,  and  all  siding,  lath,  and  other  sawed  stufl^  less  than 
one  inch  thick,  carried  in  boats,  (except  such  as  is  enumerated 
in  rates  number  82  and  41,)  per  1,000  feet  per  mile,  when  not 

weighed 0        4        0 

On  hemlock,  per  1,000  feet  per  mile,  when  not  weighed  ....  0  2  5 
On  sub.  6  and  7,  if  transported  in  rafts,  per  1,000  feet  per  mile  2  0  0 
iQgan^,  (except  Teneering.)  reduced  to  inch  measure,  per  1,000 

)er  mile 16        0 

ed  lath,  of  less  than  ten  feet  in  length,  split  laUi,  hoop  poles, 
spikes,  rowing  oars,  broom  handles,  spokes,  hubs,  tree-nails, 
B,  boat-knees,  plane  stocks,  pickets  for  fences,  and  stuff  manu- 
red or  partly  manufactured  for  chairs  or  bedsteads,  hop  poles, 
1  handles,  brush  backs,  lookmg-glass  backs,  gun  stocks,  plow 

IS,  and  plow  handles,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile 0        2        0 

'ee  and  heading,  empty  barrels  and  casks,  and  ship  knees, 

ported  in  boats,  per  1,000  lbs  per  mile.. 0        1        0 

same,  if  transported  in  rafts,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile 0        5        0 

igles,  carried  in  boats,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile 0        16 

same,  if  conveyed  in  rafts,  per  M.  per  mile 0        4        0 

t  posts,  (not  exceeding  10  feet  in  length,)  and  rails  for  fences, 
ezceediiur  14  feet  in  leoflrth,)  per  M.  per  mile,  carried  in 

t 7. \....... 2        0        0 

same,  if  conveyed  in  rafts,  per  M.  per  iftile 8        0        0 

kI  for  fuel,  (except  such  as  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
It,  which  shall  be  exempt  from  toll,)  and  tan  bark,  per  cord 

ifle : 0        6        0 

•ame,  if  transported  in  rafts,  per  cord  per  mile 2        0        0 

ed  stuff  for  window  blinds,  not  exceeding  one-fonrth  of  an 
in  thickness,  and  window  sashes  and  blinds, per  1,000  lbs.  per 
0        6        0 
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lestic  distilled  spirits,  going  towards  tide- water,  per  1,000  lbs. 

iiile- 0        8        0 

id,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile 0        4        0 

oo,  per  1,000  1  be.  per  mile. 0        10 

cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  horns,  hoofs  and  bone9,per  1,000  lbs.  per 

0        2        0 

at,  (except  those  used  exclusively  for  towing  boats  or  floats,) 

,000  lbs.  per  mile 0        8        0 

«  used  exclusively  for  towing  boats  or  other  floats,  exempt 
tolL 

I  and  jonk,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile 0        8        0 

iHa,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mUe. 0        4        0 

ip  and  tobacco,  going  towards  tide-water,  per  1,000  lbs.  per 

^        \        ^ 
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On  tobacco,  going  from  tide-water,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile 0  4  0 

On  pressed  broom  com,  per  1,000  Im.  per  mile 0  8  0 

Oo  pressed  hay,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile 0  1  0 

On  com,  com  meal,  and  oats,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile 0  2  0 

On  wheat,  flour,  barley,  rye,  peas,  and  beans,  per  1,000  Ibe.  per  mile  0  S  0 

On  flour  starting  and  going  from  tide- water,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile.  0  1  0 
On  potatoes,  apples,  onions,  turnips,  all  other  esculent  roots,  and  ioe, 

per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile 0  1  0 

On  all  other  agricultural  productions  of  the  United  States,  not  par- 
ticularly specified,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile.. 0  4  0 

MXaOBANDUS. 

On  bartyes  and  veneering,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile 0        8      0 

On  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  u'on  in  bars,  bundles  and  sheets,  steel,  nail 
rods,  boiler  iron,  nails  and  spikes,  horse-shoes,  crockenr  and  glass- 
ware, tin,  rosin,  tar,  pith,  turpentine,  oil,  anchors,  chain  cables, 
oakum,  mineral  water,  oysters  and  clams,  dye  woods,  and  all  other 

merchaadise  not  enumerated,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mila 0       4      0 

On  railroad  iron  and  railroad  chair,  per  1,000  lt>s.  ^r  mile. 0        1       ^ 

On  thrashing,  mowing  and  reaping  machines,  fanning  mills,  plows, 
harrows,  and  drill  barrows,  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  per 
1,000  lbs.  per  mile 0       4      0 

AaTIOLES  NOT  KNUMKRATKD,  Kia 

On  all  articles  not  enumerated  or  excepted,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile. .        0       4      0 

BOATS  AND  PAB8KXGBB8. 

On  boats  used  chiefly  for  the  transportation  of  persons  nayigatiog 
the  canals,  per  mile 4       0      0 

On  the  same  if  they  elect  to  commute  for  tolls  upon  passengers,  per 

mile S       0      0 

On  boats  used  chiefly  for  the  transportation  of  property,  per  mile. .         2       0      0 

On  the  same,  if  they  elect  to  commute  for  tolls  upon  passengers,  per 

mUe : ....:. «     »     0 

On  all  persons  over  ten  years  of  age,  per  mile. 0       0      ^ 

PROGRESS  OF  PLANK-ROARS  IIV  HEW  YORK  AMD  CAlTABi. 

Among  the  many  improvements  in  the  means  of  communicatioii  which  have  bctt 
prosecuted  in  the  last  few  years,  plank  roads  are  assuming  a  very  important  nnk  A 
little  work  by  Mr.  Kingsford,  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  is  of  great  iatenitt  hk^ 
should  be  well  circulated  throughout  the  countnr.  It  appears  that  the  fint  pbsk' 
road  in  Canada  was  laid  down  m  1886,  and  in  New  York  m  1887,  but  it  is  odijwitlii 
the  last  four  years  that  they  have  been  much  prosecuted.  There  now  ociil  v 
follows : — 

PLANK-EOADS  IN  OPERATION. 

No.  of  Avenge  cost 

roads.  Mitas.  pprmUe.  TMiL 

Oanada 442  $1,750  $77S^ 

New  York 19  2,106  1,888  tM^ 


roads 


Very  nearly  four  million  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  New  York  upon  iSbm 
.  .ads,  and  the  resulting  advantages  are  immense.  The  roads  have  all  been  iHhwiftwM^ 
for  by  individuals,  and  all  pay  handsome  dividends.  For  instance,  the  Tnj  and  hat 
sin^burg  road  pays  10  per  cent  semi- annually  ;  the  Utica  and  Burlington  20  per  €■!• 
and  we  believe  none  in  operation  pay  less  than  10  per  cent,  and  none  of  the  '  *" 
can  be  bought  in  the  market. 


The  importance  of  plank-roads  in  farming  regions  becomes  self-endeot,  i^en  it  ii 
stated  that  on*^the  Sahna  road  a  two-horse  team  drew  aix  ton*  of  iron  tw«lTe  wBn, 
without  unusual  strain.  Four-and-a-half  tons  is  an  ordinary  k»ad,  and  a  team  will 
travel  with  it  eight  hours  per  day,  four  miles  an  hour,  day  after  daj.  A  Cumcr,  in  • 
heavy  country,  sUted  that  the  toUs  paid  saved  themselves  in  the  lofter  ^  rfseaisf 
Mortei.    In  all  localities  wbere  tliese  rosda  ace  in  operation,  land  rises  grmHj  » 
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Talue.  On  the  Salina  road  fium  land  rose  from  |9  to  |16  per  acre ;  on  the  Syracuse 
Toad  the  increase  was  $10  per  acre.  It  will  be  observed  that  an  amount  of  property 
equal  to  |4,000,000,  bearing  a  high  rate  of  interest,  has  been  created,  and  that  prop^y 
has  added  in  addition  several  mulions  to  the  value  of  the  land  through  which  it  runs, 
and  that  all  this  property  is  mere  saving  from  the  old  cost  of  transportation.  As  the 
existence  and  operation  of  these  roads  is  but  little  known  out  of  their  localities,  we 
append  the  statistics  >» 

Name.  Opened.  Length,  mtles.  Cost  per  mile. 

Great  Western  Albany 1849  11  $2,666 

Fonda  and  Garogo 1849  18|  1,860 

Fulton ville  and  Johnstown. . .' 1849  6  6,000 

RomeandUtica 1848  16  1,718 

Northern  Road,  Utica 1848  22  1,800 

Utica  and  Burlington 1849  6i  2,100 

Rome  and  Oswego 1847  60  1,600 

Rome  and  Western 1849  11  1,600 

Rome  and  Taberg   1849  9  1,800 

Rome  and  Madison 1849  22  1,260 

Salina  and  Central 1847  16  1,600 

Syracuse  and  Manlius 1849  8  1,200 

Syracuse  and  Bridgeport 1849  i2  1,400 

Syracuse  and  Oswego 1849  82  1,800 

Salina  and  Liverpool 1849  11  1,400 

Syracuse  and  Tully 1848  26  1,100 

Split  Rock  Road ..  1,600 

Hannibal  and  Oswego 1848  11  2,000 

•*          «      1849  6  1,800 

BveiT  section  of  the  country  should  be  lined  with  these  roads  as  tributaries  to  the 
railroadi.    The  progress  at  the  west  is  very  great  already. 


i^>^»^»» 


APPROPBIITIOIVS  FOR  THE  UIVITED  STATES  MAIL  BT  OCEAS  STEAMERS. 

AH  ACT  XAXINO  APPROPaiATIOKS  rOE  THE  TBANSPORTATIOH  OF  THE  nOTED  STATES  MAIL  BT 
HTEAMEBS  AND  OTHEBWI8E,  DUEINO  THE  KX80AL  TEAB  ENDING  THE  THIETUTH  Or  JUNE, 
ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  FVTT-THEEE. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following  sums  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
for  the  year  ending  the  thirtieth  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three  :— 

For  transportation  of  the  mails  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  and  back,  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  thousand  dollars. 

For  transportation  of  the  mails  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  Savan- 
nah, Havana,  and  Chagres,  and  back,  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  dollars. 

For  transportation  of  the  mails  from  Panama  to  California  and  Oregon,  and  back, 
three  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Ssa  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  followiog  sums  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  appropriated  for  the  service  of  the  post-office  department,  for  the  year  ending 
the  thirtieth  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-three,  out  of  any  moneys 
in  the  treasury  arising  from  the  revenues  of  said  department,  in  conformity  to  the  act 
of  the  second  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six : — 

For  transportation  of  the  mails  in  two  steamships,  from  New  York  by  Southamp- 
toQ  to  Bremen  and  back,  at  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  each  ship ;  and  in  two 
■teamahips  firom  New  York,  by  Cowes,  to  Havre  and  back,  at  seventy-five  thousand 
dillan  for  each  ship,  onder  the  contract  with  the  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
id  New  York,  in  addition  to  an  unexpended  balance  of  former  appropriations,  two 
hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  dollars. 

For  transportation  of  the  mails  between  Charleston  and  Havana,  under  the  contract 
with  M.  0.  Mordecai,  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

For  transportation  of  the  mails  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  one  hundred  thou- 
•anddolkn. 

Appmred  August  80, 1862. 
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FATAUTT  OF  UVLAHD  ROUTES. 

Investigations  made  by  a  committee  of  Congress  show  the  following  Iomcb  of  pnp- 
erl^  and  life  on  the  riyere  and  lakes  of  the  United  States  in  eadi  of  the  kit  four 

years,  not  including  the  present : — 

Amonot  of  proper-  No.  of  llTea 

Years.                                                                            ty  dettroyeo.  UmL 

1 848 1420,61 2  65 

1849 868.171  84 

1860 668^826  896 

1851 780,687  79 

ToUl  four  years $2,07  8,046  668 

The  namber  of  lives  lost  in  1860  was  mainly  occasioned  by  Uie  ezpfesioii  of  boilen 
on  board  two  steamboats,  and  the  burning  of  a  third  crowd^  with  emigrant  pasMD- 
gers. 

The  present  year  already  registers  a  greater  number  of  vietiiiis  than  eren  I860. 
Without  looking  further  than  the  steamers  Atlantic,  Henry  Clay,  and  St.  Jamei,  we 
find  a  total  of  at  least /ot<r  hundred, 

STEAMBOAT  PROPELLERS. 

There  have  been  brought  to  light,  recently,  two  new  mventioos :  the  one  adapted 
to  give  increased  speed  to  screw,  me  other  to  paddle  navigation.  Mr.  G.  Bovfll'aicrev 
propeller,  described  in  the  Mining  Journal^  is  an  entirely  novel  afiair.  Ita  eentral  nor 
tion  is  fitted  up  with  a  hollow  sphere,  occupying  one-third  of  the  entire  diameter  of  tbe 
propeller,  and  the  blades  arc  made  narrower  at  the  outer  extremity  than  at  the  ban. 
The  blades  are  also  made  to  revolve,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  pitch  bemg  altoed  to  meet 
the  various  circumstances  of  speed  and  power.  From  a  table  of  tbe  eomperatiffe  I^ 
suit  of  trials  on  three  difierent  boats,  it  appeared  that  important  adTantagea  hm 
been  obtained  from  the  new  propeller. 

The  paddle  invention  is  that  of  a  Liverpool  shipwright  named  Hampeon,  and  VM 
tried  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Brunswick  dodc  A  piece  of  wood,  perbape  about  a  loot 
square,  and  connected  to  a  movable  framework,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  moved 
to  and  fro,  was  fixed  to  the  stem  of  the  boat;  the  paddle,  so  to  speak,  \mo%  eoftnd 
bv  the  water,  and  assuming  a  slightly  diagonal  poaition.  By  movinff  two  handtesiap- 
idly  with  his  hands  in  the  direction  of  his  body  irom  the  stern,  the  Mr.  H.  bfoogltt  tw 
paddle  in  rapid  motion,  the  action  resembling  that  of  the  fin  of  a  fish,  tbe  resaltbeiiig  t» 
propel  the  boat  with  great  speed  through  the  water.  Mr.  Hampson  contenda,  that  bj 
this  simple  appliance  alone  be  can  propel  row-boats  at  much  more  than  their  ordiMiy 
speed,  and  with  infinitely  less  manual  labor ;  but  his  grand  object  is  to  apply  it  toffli- 
going  vessels  by  means  of  steam  and  machinery. 

EXPULSION  FROM  CARS. 

In  the  Boston  Court  of  Oommon  Pleas,  the  jury,  in  the  case  of  Simeon  Gilbert  n 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Corporation,  gave  a  verdict  for  plaintiff  with  nooinil 
damages  of  one  dollar.  Gilbert,  the  plaintiff,  was  expelled  from  the  train  in  cobk- 
quence  of  havij%  refused  to  pay  extra  fare  in  accordance  with  the  roles  of  tbe  road, 
he  not  having  procured  a  ticket  The  cose  has  once  before  been  tried,  the  joij  thei 
not  being  able  to  agree. 

MAIL  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS  TO  FERA  CRUZ. 

The  following  "act  to  provide  for  a  tr-imonthly  mail  from  New  Orleana  toVenOVi 
Tia  Tampico,  and  back,  in  steamen^"  was  passed  at  the  last  aesaton  of  OoDgWi,  mi 
approved  by  the  President,  August  80th,  1862 : — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representativea  of  the  United  Stateiof 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  postmaster-general  be  and  be  ia  lieriliy  aa* 
thorized  and  directed  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  a  term  of  ^\Q  y^ara,  and  lor  a  «■ 
not  exceediof;  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  with  such  person  or 
may  offer  sufficient  and  satisfactory  security,  afler  due  public  notice,  tat  the 
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AtioD  of  the  maSbt  of  the  United  Statee,  upon  the  beet  terms  for  the  United  Statee, 
bree  t]me«  a  month  from  New  Orleans,  via  Tampico,  to  Vera  Crua  and  back,  in  steam 
eeaele  of  not  lees  than  eight  hundred  tons  burden,  of  the  best  form  of  construction, 
adapted  to  war  purposes  and  the  navigation  of  the  Southern  waters,  the  same  to  be 
eauy  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
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THE  HAHUFACTURE  OF  GLASS. 

HUMSSa  u. 

The  decline  of  this  art  in  Rome  is  dearly  defined  by  Tarioua  writers ;  and  its  grad- 
ual introduction  into  Bohemia  and  Venice  is  plainly  marked  out  At  this  latter  f^ace 
the  art  flourished  to  a  remarkable  decree,  and  being  marked  by  constant  progress  and 
improvement  enabled  Venice  to  supply  the  world  without  a  rival,  and  with  we  beau- 
tifhl  mannfacture  called  *'  Venice  drmiingcups/'  The  beauty  and  value  of  these  are 
abaDdantl;|r  testified  by  many  authors,  among  whom  is  "  Halinshed,**  referred  to  in  a 
tonner  article.  The  manufacture  of  these  and  similar  articles  were  located,  as  stated 
In  the  "  Chronicles,"  at  Murano,  a  place  about  one  mile  from  the  city,  where  the  bnsi- 
neaa  was  carried  on  and  assumed  a  high  position  in  the  order  of  the  arts.  And  from 
thcDce  we  are  enabled  to  date  its  future  process,  and  gradual  introduction  into  Eu- 
rope, Germany,  England,  and  the  Western  World. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  strict  secrecy  with  which  the  business  was  conducted  in 
theee  times,  should  have  invested  the  art  with  an  air  of  romance ;  and  legends,  prob- 
ably invented  for  the  purpose,  created  a  maximum  of  wonder  among  the  uninitiated. 
The  government  of  Venice  also  added,  by  its  course,  to  the  popular  notions  regarding 
the  high  mystery  of  the  art,  conferring,  as  it  did,  the  title  of  **  Oentleman  "  (no  idle 
title  in  those  days)  on  all  who  became  accomplished  in  the  manufacture.  Howell,  in 
Ide  "Familiar  IJetters,"  dat«d  from  Venice  in  1621,  says: — **  Not  without  reason,  it 
being  a  rare  kind  of  knowledge  and  chemistry,  to  transmute  the  dull  bodies  of  dust 
lad  sand,  for  they  are  the  only  ingredients,  to  such  pellucid,  dainty  body,  as  we  see 
emtal  glasses  is?* 

That  the  art  had  greatly  improved  at  the  hands  of  the  Venetian  artisans,  cannot 
ba  doabied.  The  manufacture  was  carried  to  a  degree  £sr  bevond  anjr  previous  peri- 
od ;  and  the  more  so,  because  sustained  by  the  governmental  protection  and  patron- 
age. Venice  being  then  at  the  hight  of  her  commercial  glory,  she  herself  being 
•X^neeo  of  the  Sea,"  ample  facilities  existed  for  the  exportation  of  her  manuiactures 
to  every  part  of  the  known  world ;  and  for  a  lon^  period  she  held  the  monopoly  of 
sopplyinff  the  cities  of  Europe  with  crystal  glass  m  its  various  departments  of  oma- 
meot  and  utility. 

A  French  writer,  who  published  an  elaborate  work  in  twelve  books  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Glass  Manufactures,  after  it  had  been  introduced  into  France,  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  art  in  that  country,  the  encouragement 
it  received,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  was  held.  After  stating  that  it  was 
inteodoced  into  France  from  Venice,  he  says : — 

*  The  workmen  who  are  employed  in  this  noble  art  are  all  gentlemen,  for  they  ad- 
ndt  none  but  such.  They  have  obtained  many  laree  privileges,  the  principal  whereof 
ia  to  work  themselves,  without  derogating  from  their  nobiuty.  Those  wno  obtamed 
tiwee  privilegee  first  of  all  were  gentlemen  by  birth ;  and  their  privilege  running, 
that  tD^  may  exercise  this  art  without  deroeatinff  ftrom  their  nobinty — is  a  sufficient 
proof  01  it — which  has  been  confirmed  by  all  our  kings ;  and  in  all  inquiries  that  have 
been  made  mto  counterfeit  nobilities,  never  was  any  one  attainted  who  enjoyed  these 
privileges,  having  always  maintained  their  honor  down  to  their  posterities. 

Baron  Von  Lowhen  states  in  his  Analysis  of  Nobility  in  its  Origin,  that  **  So  useful 
were  the  glass  makers  at  one  period  at  Venice,  and  so  considerable  the  revenue  ac- 
cmiog  to  the  republic  from  their  manufacture,  that  to  encourage  the  men  engaged  in 
it  to  remam  in  Murano,  the  Senate  made  them  all  Burgesses  of  Venice,  and  aUowed 
nobles  to  marry  their  daughters,  whereas,  if  a  nobleman  marries  the  daughter  of  any 
otfier  tradesman,  the  issue  is  not  reputed  noUe." 

From  thh  statement  a  valuable  lesson  can  be  drawn,  via.:  that  a  strict  parallel  is 
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oonttEDtly  obeeryable  between  fhe  progress  of  this  art  aod  the  intellectiia]  and  aocitl 
eleration  of  its  possessors. 

Those  engag^  in  it  now  do  not  indeed  occupy  the  Mime  social  position;  bUUUh 
probable  that  in  foreign  lands  the  blood  of  eucb  ancestor  still  run  in  their  veioi* ;  ud 
even  in  our  own  democratical  land,  with  all  the  tendencies  of  its  instituttc  ns.  worim 
in  glass  claim  a  distinctive  rank  and  character  among  the  trades ;  and  in  the  pricn  of 
labor,  and  the  estimate  of  the  comparative  tkWX  involved,  are  not  controlled  by  Umk 
l&ws  of  labor  and  compensation  which  govern  most  other  mechanical  profes«iooB^-aod 
similarity  of  taste  and  habit  is  in  a  degree  characteristic  of  the  modem  artisan  in  thb 
department,  as  in  the  case  of  those  who,  for  their  accomplishment  in  the  art,  were  en- 
nobled in  the  more  remote  period  of  its  progress.    The  same  writer  says: — 

**  It  must  be  owned  thoee  great  and  continual  heats  which  these  gentlemen  are  ex- 
posed to  from  their  furnaces  are  prejudicial  to  their  health ;  for  coming  in  at  thtir 
mouths  it  attacks  their  lungs  and  dries  them  up,  whence  most  part  are  pale  and  than- 
lived,  by  reason  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart  and  breast,  which  the  fire  cauaet;  wUdi 
makes  Libarius  say,  they  were  of  weak  and  infirm  bodies,  thirtty  and  easily  drunk— 
this  writer  says  is  their  true  character ;  but  I  will  say  this  in  their  favor,  that  tkb 
character  is  not  general,  having  known  several  without  this  fault" 

Such  was  the  character  and  nabits  of  noble  ^lass  ipakers  foor  hundred  yean  sioee: 
and  whether  their  descendants  retain  their  blood  or  not,  the  habit  of  annkiag,  be 
lieved  at  that  time  necessary  as  consequent  upon  the  nature  of  the  employment,  ii  at 
the  present  day  confined  to  the  ignorant,  dissolute,  and  unambitious  workmen.  The  biliit 
will  doubtletfs,  ere  long,  be  done  away.  Still,  so  Iour  as  the  workmen  of  the  pttMOt 
day  cling  to  their  conventional  rules — act  as  one  body,  the  lazy  controlling  the  cftxti 
of  the  more  intelligent  and  industrious — so  long  will  the  conduct  of  the  diaedute  fev 
affect  the  moral  reputation  of  the  entire  body.  They  must  not  forget  the  dd  adige 
that  *'  One  bad  sheep  taints  the  flock.**  The  spirit  of  the  aee  in  no  dc^ee  teodi  to 
sustain  the  old  saying  that  '*  Live  horses  must  draw  the  dead  ones." 

The  writer  already  referred  to,  dwelling  with  great  interest  upon  the  aodal  poiitiHi 
and  character  of  those  then  engaged  in  the  art,  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  Anthony  de  Brossard,  Lord  of  St.  Martin  and  St  Brice,  gentleman  to  Cliiil« 
d'Artois,  Count  of  Eu,  a  prince  of  noble  blood  royal,  finding  this  art  so  ocnsidcnUc, 
that  understanding  it  did  not  derogate  from  their  nobility,  obtained  a  grant  in  the  ycv 
1453  to  establish  a  glass-house  in  his  country,  with  prohibition  of  any  other,  and  itr* 
eral  other  privileges  he  had  annexed  to  it  The  family  and  extraction  of  thw  Sev 
de  Brossard  was  considerable  enough  to  bring  him  here  as  an  example.  The  ri^  of 
making  glass  being  so  honorable,  since  the  elder  sons  of  the  family  of  Broaaard liftit 
off,  the  younger  have  taken  it  up,  and  continue  it  to  this  day.  Meaaieura  de  Caqoei^. 
also  gentlemen  of  ancient  extraction,  obtained  a  right  of  ^lasa  making,  which  oae  of 
their  ancestors  contracted  by  marriage  in  the  year  1468,  with  a  dauffhter  of  Anthoif 
de  Brossard,  Lord  of  Saint  Martin,  that  gentleman  giving  half  of  his  right  for  psit  cf 
her  fortune — which  was  afterwards  confirmed  in  the  Chamber  of  Aocounta.  Meaiean 
Valliant,  an  ancient  f;imily  of  gentlemen,  also  obtained  a  grant  of  a  glaaa-hoaie  ftr 
recompense  of  their  services,  and  for  arms  a  Poignard  d'Or  on  azm'e,  which  igiM 
with  tneir  name  and  tried  valor.  Besides  these  families,  who  still  oontinoe  to  oer 
cise  this  art,  there  are  the  Msssieurs  de  Virgille,  who  have  a  grant  for  a  littk  fStB- 
house.  Messieurs  de  la  Mairie,  de  Suqrie,  de  Boug^rd,  and  several  others,  hare  Mtt 
confirmed  in  their  nobility  during  the  fate  search  in  the  year  1667. 

"  We  have,  moreover,  in  France,  several  great  families,  sprung  from  gentlemen  ghn* 
makers  who  have  left  the  trade,  among  whom  some  have  been  honored  with  the  ps- 
pie  and  the  highest  dignities  and  offices.** 

Enough  is  recorded  to  show  in  what  estimation  the  art  was  held  in  France  hj  tk 
government  and  people  of  that  period ;  and  it  is  in  no  wise  wonderful  that  an  art  in* 
vested  with  so  much  distinction,  conducted  with  so  much  secrecy,  and  cbaracttfiMd 
with  so  great  a  de^ee  of  romantic  interest,  should  have  given  rise  to  atrange  r^orti 
and  legends,  hereafter  to  be  referred  to. 

The  writer  referred  to  above  states  that  there  were  two  modea  of  manQftctaM 
glass.  One  he  denominates  that  of  the  "  Great  Glass-Houses,**  the  other  the  *  Saw 
Qla9s-IIoii8es.'*  In  the  large  houses  the  manufacture  of  window  glaaa,  and  bottlsilv 
wine  or  other  liquors,  was  carried  on.    He  states : — 

**  The  gentlemen  of  the  Great  Glass-Houses  work  only  twelve  honra,  bat  *l»«i  wUh- 
ont  resting  as  in  the  little  ones,  and  always  standing  and  naked.  The  work  peaei 
through  three  hands.  First,  the  gentlemen  apprentices  eather  the  glaaa  and  prepv* 
the  same.    It  is  then  handed  to  uie  second  gentlemen,  who  are  more  adTmoeea  in  Ibi 
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t.'  llieii  tfie  master  gentleman  takes  ft,  and  roftkes  !t  perfect  by  blowing  it  Tn  the 
Ltle  glass  housee,  where  they  mulcc  coach  glasses,  drinktng-glassea,  crystal^,  dishes, 
upa,  bottles^  and  such  lilce  sort  of  vcbbcIp,  the  gentlemen  labor  botsizhoun  together, 
KnI  then  mora  come  and  take  their  places,  and  after  they  have  labored  the  same  time, 
ley  give  places  to  the  first,  and  thus  they  work  nijg;ht  and  day,  the  same  workmen 
DCcee:«iTelv,  as  long  as  the  furnace  is  in  a  good  condition/' 

ISvery  gUn-maker  will  perceive  from  the  foregoing  description,  that  the  same  sys- 
em  prevails  at  the  present  time,  as  to  the  division  of  labor  and  period  of  labor,  so 
■r  at  least  as  " blown  articles  **  are  concerned.  The  names,  too,  then  given  to  glass- 
aaJiers'  tools  are  retained  to  the  present  day,  and,  with  slight  difference,  the  shapea 
f  the  varioua  toob  are  the  same. 

At  the  best,  the  mannfiictores  of  glass  in  France  were  for  a  long  period  much  infe- 
lor  to  the  Venetians  and  Bohemians ;  but  after  the  hitroduction  of  windnw-glass 
rom  Venice,  the  making  of  crystal-glass  greatly  extended,  and  correspondingly  ia- 
Cored. 

hk  the  year  1666,  the  government  of  France,  desirous  of  introducing  the  manufac* 
nrs  of  window-glass,  offered  sufficient  inducement  in  money  and  privfleses  to  a  num- 
ler  of  French  artists  (who  had  acquired  the  process  at  Murano,  at  Venice,)  to  estab- 
iA  worln  at  Tourtanvflle.  At  these  works  tne  same  system  of  blowing  was  followed 
IS  that  used  in  the  Venetian  glass-works.  A  workman  under  this  system,  named  The- 
rgrt,  discovered  the  art  of  cMttog  plate-glass,  and  obtained  from  the  government  a 
Mtent  for  the  term  of  thirty  years.  He  erected  extensive  works  in  Paris,  and  snc- 
seeded  in  what  was  then  deemed  an  extraordinary  feat,  casting  plates  84  inches  by  60 
■ehes,  thereby  exciting  unbounded  admiration. 

The  credit  of  the  invention  of  casting  plates  of  fflass  belongs  to  France,  and  the 
node  then  adopted  exists  at  the  present  dav,  with  but  eKght  vAriatien.  France  mo- 
Mnolized  the  manufacture  over  one  hundred  yeara  before  it  was  introduced  into  any 
itber  country. 

Writers  genenJly  agree  that  the  maou&cture  of  glass  was  introduced  into  Fngland 


in  the  year  1667.  "  Friars'  Hall/'  as  stated  by  one  writer,  was  converted  into  a  man«< 
hetory  of  window-glass — other  writers  say,  fur  crystal- glass,  (called  by  the  "Rnglf^h 
"flint,    from  the  fact  of  the  u^e  of  flint-stones,  which  by  great  labor  they  burnt  and 


{round.)    In  1676,  Friars'  Hall  Glass  Works,  with  forty  thousand  billets  of  wood, 

m  deetroyed  by  fira 

Ib  16S6,  serenty -eight  years  after  the  art  was  introdoeed  into  England,  Sir  Eobert 

■nell  introduced  the  use  of  coal  fuel  instead  of  wood,  and  obtained  trom  the  Eng- 
isfc  government  the  monopoly  of  importing  the  fine  Venetian  drinkinff-glasses,  an  evi- 
Jcoce  that  the  art  in  England  was  confined  as  yet  to  the  coarser  articJes.  Indeed,  it 
mu  not  until  the  rei^  of  William  III.  that  the  art  of  making  Venetian  drinkii^- 
raawla  was  brought  mto  perfection — quite  a  century  after  the  art  was  introduced  into 
Edslaiid — an  evidence  of  the  slow  progress  made  by  the  art  in  that  couLtry. 

As  France  was  indebted  to  Venice  for  her  workmen,  so  also  was  England  indebted 
to  the  same  source.  Howell,  in  one  of  his  *'  Familiar  Letters,'*  directed  to  Sir  Robert 
ICaiisell,  Vice- Admiral  of  England,  says : — "  Soon  as  I  came  to  Venice  I  applied  my- 
•elf  to  dispatch  your  business  according  to  instruction,  and  Mr.  Seymour  was  ready  to 
eoDtribute  his  beet  furtherance.  The^ e  two  Italians  are  the  best  gentlemen  workmeo 
that  ever  blew  crystal.     One  is  allied  to  Antonio  Miotic,  the  other  is  cousin  to  Ma- 

ralaQL** 

Although  Sir  Robert  procured  workmen  from  Venice,  they  were  probably  of  an 
inferior  character,  and  a  space  of  fifty  years  elapsed  before  the  English  manufactories 
eqoidled  the  Venetian  and  French  in  the  Quality  of  their  articles. 

fa  the  year  1670,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  became  the  patron  of  the  art  in  bgw 
land,  and  greatly  improved  the  quality  and  style  of  the  fiint-glass  by  procuring,  at 
nmt  personal  expense,  a  number  of  \  enetiaa  artists,  whom  he  persuaded  to  setSe  in 
LDoduB.  From  tnis  period,  t .  e.,  about  the  eommenccment  of  the  eighteenth  eeaturr, 
tlaa  Eofflish  glass  manufactories,  aided  by  the  liberal  bounties  granted  them  in  carii 
npon  all  glass  exported  by  tliem  or  sold  for  export,  became  powerful  and  successful 
nvala  of  the  Venetian  arid  the  French  manufactories  in  foreign  marketa  The  clear 
beoBty  granted  on  each  pound  of  glass  exported  from  England,  wMdi  the  goverameot 
paid  to  the  manufacturer,  was  not  derived  from  any  tax  by  impost  or  excise  prerioiie- 
\t  laid,  for  sAi  such  were  returned  to  the  manufacturer,  toeetner  with  the  bounty  re- 
fcmd  to;  thereby  lessening  tlie  actual  cost  of  the  manufacture  from  26  to  60 per 
csat,  aad  enabling  the  Engliah  exporters  to  drive  off  all  oompetitioD  in  foreigvmarketo. 
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This  bountjr  DroruioD  wm  uooDed  during  the  Premienhip  of  Sir  Bobwt  PmI,  to- 
gether with  all  the  ezcise  duty  oo  the  home  consumption. 

Id  1678,  the  first  plate^laM  was  manufactured  at  Lamheth,  under  a  royal  duvtcr; 
but  DO  great  prt^ess  was  made  at  that  time,  and  the  works  for  the  purpose  •wm% 
doubtless  very  limited.  One  hundred  years  later,  t.  «.,  1773,  a  comnuif  was  farmed 
under  a  royal  charter,  called  the  **  Governor  and  Company  of  the  British  Cast  Plate 
Glass  Manufactory,"  with  a  capital  of  eighty  shares  of  five  hundred  pounds  esch, 
their  works  being  at  Ravenshead,  in  Lancashire.  These  works  have  been  very  »ue- 
cessfutly  conducted,  and,  according  to  a  late  writer,  are  rivaled  by  none,  ezceptiflf 
those  at  "  St  Gobaio,"  in  France.  .Since  the  excise  duty  on  plate-glass  has  been  re- 
pealed, its  manufacture  has  increased  to  a  wonderful  extept — the  quantity  used  io  lU 
construction  of  the  Crystal  Palace  for  the  World's  Fair  beins  probaUy  many^  timei 
larger  than  that  manuiactured,  twenty  years  since,  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Biitaioio 
any  one  year. 

It  is  to  many  persons  matter  of  great  surprise  that  the  manufacture  of  plate-glasi 
has  never  been  introduced  into  this  country.  The  whole  process  is  a  simple  one.  The 
materials  are  as  cheap  here  as  in  England  or  in  France.  Machinery  for  the  polif>hing 
of  the  surface  is  as  easily  procured,  and  water  power  quite  as  abundant,  as  in  eiibcr 
country.  The  manufacture  witli  the  materiau  so  ready  to  the  hand,  and  these  ts- 
getber  with  the  ("kill,  labor,  and  demand,  increasing  every  year,  is  most  certain  to  rttl- 
ize  a  fair  remunerating  profit,  and  steady  sale.  Besseman  has  lately  introduced  anev 
method  of  casting  plate-glass,  which,  should  it  eqtial  the  inyentor  s  expectation,  will 
reduce  the  cost,  supersede  the  old  plan,  and  eventually  of  courae  increase  the  ous- 
eumption.  j. 

TABLS  OF  UL  FRBlOflTS  OIV  UCKAWAHJIA  GOAL, 

aarppio  raoic  bondout  to  nkw  RAVKif,  mcwToar,  PROvrDENCB,  bostov,  hewbobttokt, 

AND  POaXSMOUTH,  FROM  THE  TEAR  1844  TO  TBE  TEAR  1851,  BOTH   IlfCLDSiyi  *,  SHOVIIO 

n»  HioaEST,  ma  lowest,  and  the  actual  average  rate  op  evert  tear  and  to  xaci 

PIACE,  PREPARED  BT   ALPRED  WRIQHT,  OF   PROVIDBNCE,  R.  I^  AND  IS  BKUKyEO  TO  Si- 
BERVE  ENTIRE  CONPIDXNOE. 

Highest 

From  Rondoat  to  rale. . 

New  Haven. .76 

Ntwport 1.25 

Providence. 1.81 

Bbston 1.12i 

Newburyport 1 .25 


iryport 
kcmth..., 


Portsmduth. 1.10 


Kew  Haven .90 

Newport 1.16 

Providence 1 .  00 

Boston 1.27 

Newburyport........  1.50 

Portsmouth .1.50 


New  Hayen. .80 

Newport '. 1.00 

Providence. 1.00 

BoetoQ 1.26 

Newburyport 1.80 

Purtimooth. 1.26 


Nep  Haven. 1 .26 

Newport 1.00 

Proyidence 1.10 

BoetoB 1.80 

N«i^buryport..« 1.96 

Portsmouth 1.16 


1844. 

I84& 
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rata. 

rate. 

nto. 
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.72 

.95 

.76 

.w* 

.80 

.90^ 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.87i 

.89i 

1.60 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.07i 

1.87i 

1.20 

1.24 

1.00 

1.15} 

1.60 

l.«7i 

1.4H 

1.26 

1.21 

1.25 

1.86 
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1846. 

1847. 
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.78 
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.75 

M 

1.00 

1.05 

1.40 

1.10 

1.2! 

1.00 

1.00 

1.50 
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1.11) 

1.12^ 

1.2SI 

2.00 

1.60 

1.72 

1.25 

1.36 

2.00 

1.62} 

1.80 

1.25 

1.80 

2  00 

1.60 

1.90 

1848. 

1849. 
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.70 

.871 

.90 
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.••» 

.80 
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1.12i 
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.91 

1.00 

1.06 
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1.21 
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1.15 

1.24t 
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I.IH 
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.80^ 

96 
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1.10 
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.90 

.91i 

1.16 

.87} 
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1.10 

1.16^ 

1.60 
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1.28 

1.00 

1.19^ 

1.60 

1.20 
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l.tti 

1.18^ 

1.40 

1.15 

1.8«) 
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Tte  HncbM  River,  stnce  18S6,  has  ordinarily  been  fnft  doted  by  ioe  from  the  10th 
\  the  tSd  December,  and  ita  nayigation  been  first  open  again  from  abont  the  28d 
ebmary  to  20th  March;  but  in  1843,  the  Hudson  opened  on  the  18th  January,  and 
oeed  again  the  4th  February,  remaining  shut  until  the  8th  April. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Oanad,  since  1836,  has  ordinarily  closed  its  season  of 
aTigation  about  the  first  of  December,  commencing  operations  again  about  the  first 
f  lUy. 

Tlie  production  of  coal  in  necessarily  light  at  Rondout,  and  the  assortment  of  sices 
nperfect  on  the  opening  of  Oanal,  until  the  proper  arrangements  can  be  developed 
ontinnonsly,  through  the  mines,  railroads,  and  canal ;  which  requires  several  days. 

A  knowledge  of  the  depth  of  water  at  common  tides,  (in  feet  and  inches,)  with 
ridth  of  draw  where  there  is  a  bridge,  to  the  place  of  landing,  is  always  desirable  in 
ngagiog  Tessels.  The  difference  in  structure  is  such,  that  scarcely  any  two  vessels, 
i  the  same  burden,  have  the  same  draught  of  water,  and  a  very  large  difference  is 
XHDinoo. 

There  is  1 1  feet  of  water,  common  tides,  and  more  at  full  tides,  on  the  bar  at  Ron- 
kmt;  vessels  of  lafser  draught  have  been  laden  within  the  bar  to  its  then  draft,  and 
ak«i  the  balance  of  their  cargoes  outside  without  ioconvenieoce.  In  delivering  car- 
loes  at  New  York,  inconvenience  has  never  been  experienced  in  loading  vesseh,  ez- 
epi  from  ice. 

Procrastinataon  of  the  shipment  of  coal  from  Rondout  is  generally  a  source  of  in- 
weed  coat  of  consumers;  and  in  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  season,  freights 
ften  advance  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  greater  the  advance  the  more  difficmt  it 
las  been  to  obtain  vessels ;  nevertheless,  freights  rule  more  uniformly,  and  much  low- 
r  at  all  times  to  New  England  from  Rondout  than  from  any  ports  on  the  Delaware, 
khnylkill,  or  Sodquehanna  Rivers,  and  the  higher  the  freights  have  ruled  the  larger 
laa  been  that  proportional  difference. 

COAL  FOB  SEA  STEAMERS. 

teSMAN  Huxr,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Merehanti  Magazine  .*— 

Bib: — Ivl  the  progress  whidi  the  world*s  affidrs  have  made,  there  is  no  one  thing 
haft  is  OQDtributuig  so  much  to  the  sucoeeslul  advancement  of  the  many  enterpriaee 
haft  are  now  rife,  as  the  Ueam  marine  of  the  world;  which  seems  to  be  eonoentratiag 
Mrarda  the  Equator.  The  golden  lands  of  Oalilbrnia  and  Australia  are  drawing  fto- 
narda  and  to  them  Commerce  and  the  fluctuating  business  of  the  world ;  the  eveole  ef 
^•paaft  three  years  have  changed  and  are  ohanging  the  phase  of  the  world^safikirs;  this 
I  Am  Batiiral  mquence  of  the  substitution  of  steam  marine  for  that  of  the  sole  depea- 
eoee  befin,  oi  sails  and  the  winds. 

On  reviewing  these  fiieta,  and  their  necessary  conoomitaiits,  and  taking  a  general  aod 
iMiiprelieaaive  view  of  the  affiurs  and  Coauneroe  of  the  worid,  the  question  aaturaMy 
ifaaa  what  can  be  done  to  decrease  the  expense  of  steam  marine ;  the  item  that  fbraa 
be  greatest  expense  is  that  of  eoal  or  fuel,  the  eest  ef  which  is  now  enomeos ; 


oal  coefta  at  Jamaica  and  Havana  from  $8  to  $10  per  ten,  and  the  supplr  is  very  ir- 
Bgolar ;  at  Panama  it  is  from  $28  to  $85  ;  at  San  Francisco  from  $40  to  160  per  ftoa. 

XTpofi  inquiry,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  ever  forty  steamers  now  running 
enlarly  between  the  povts  of  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Southampton,  England,  to 
dfl'es.  South  America,  and  Central  America,  besides  some  three  or  four  navigathig 
lieOriDooo  River,  South  America,  and  a  line  running  from  England  touebing  at  the 
IViadward  Islands  to  Buenos  Ayres,  Rio  Janeiro,  Cape  of  Oeod  Hope,  and  csiuU 
Kwith  the  Bembay  and  China  lines. 

j%4  coal  i»kieJk  qU  the  ttemnure  o^  the  world  ute  u  titker  Mppod  from  tks  Uniiod 
SUieaor  EngUukdt  and  when  the  car^  is  insured  the  insurance  doubfea  every  00  daye 
lliaft  the  vessels  are  out,  thus  iacreaamg  the  east  of  it^  Each  steamer  is  oalculaled  le 
tia  aft  sea  265  days  each  year,  and  the  average  coasomption  is  about  thirty  teas  dafly, 
thai,  making  the  calculation  for  forty  steameri,  it  will  oe  aa  foUows  >— 

Days  each  at  sea. HI 

Steamers 40 


A W*f»*«  <**y»  •*  "^^ lO^WO 

Tons  of  coal  each  day •  to 

Aggregate  amooat  of  ooal,  tons 818,000 
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Qoe-hAlf  thie  ftinoani,  i.  4^»  169,000  toos,  must  be  ehipped  from  tbe  UDited  Stein  cr 
^Dgland  to  the  ports  of  arrival  for  the  Bteamen*  return  passages ;  calcuUting  the  oM. 
it  will  be  as  follows}— 

Tods  required 159,000 

Cost  iu  U  nited  States  or  England tS 

$477,000 
Freight #4 

$l,908,0ri0 
Three  per  eent  for  iosuranoe. 678  40 

Annual  cost  of  coal  for  steamers $1,908,579  40 

For  South  America,  Central  America,  and  the  West  Indi< 


Tbe  steamer  Georgia  uses 54  tons  dailjr  at 

••  FakoD     da 80  •  • 

-  Ohio        do. 54  "  •• 

•*  Cherokeeda 50  "  « 

Illinois     da 50  •  • 

*•  GoldenOaledo 86  "  *^ 

*  Orescent  Oitj  do 80  •  • 

United  States  do 98  «  - 

••  Prometheusdo 80  •  '  « 

••  Daniel  Webster  da 80  ••  ■ 

-  Northern  Light  do 80  •  • 

"  ElDoradodo 28  ••  - 

Philadelphia  da 80  **  ** 

This  is  the  ordinary  use,  the  Georgia,  and  others  of  that  class,  bare  used  aa  hq^  m 
80  tons  daily. 

Ffom  the  abore,  it  must  appear  to  the  candid  and  impartial  iBqairer,  that  not  obIt 
the  eonsumptioo  of  coal  is  laige,  but  that  there  should  and  must  be  aooM  ffieans  mm 
to  decrease  its  cost,  and  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  the  expense  ia  dccrmed 
the  consumption  will  be  greater,  and  suggest  the  inquiry  of  the  ezisteiice  of  eoal  h 
the  yicioity  of  the  ports  of  arriyal  of  the  steamers. 

It  is  with  the  view  of  bringing  to  notice,  that  tftie  writer  of  this  axtide  has,  of  As 
esiatence  of  coal  mines  near  the  ports  of  amyal  of  the  steamera,  reqauinf  e^pilsl 
and  skill  in  the  management  thereof,  by  which  a  large  amount  of  irealn  may  be  a^ 
cumulated,  and  also  a  Tast  amount  of  benefit  aoerue  to  the  Oommeroe  of  fiiia  ooatar. 

There  is,  about  600  sailing  miles  from  Chagres^  a  mine  of  eodi,  capable  of  IUibbI 
iag  at  least  75,000  tons  of  coal  annually,  and  one  within  60  miles  of  Cliagf«%  wWi 
cc«Jd  be  made  to  yield  some  50,000  tons  amraally ;  also  on  the  PiKifie  thoe  hi  i 
mine  about  75  miles  from  Tisre  Island,  from  which  conld  be  got  at  least  100,000  tt- 
noaUy ;  the  cost  of  getting  aU  these  mines  in  operation  wiU  not  eioeced  $600^0001 

The  cost  of  coal  per  ton  from  these  mines  wul  not  exceed  $8  60  «  ton  whan  ImW 
at.the  ports  of  arriyal  of  the  steamers,  and  can  be  readily  dispoaed  of  st  $8  per  ta 
aad  upwards. 

The  effect  that  the  working  of  these  ooal  mines  would  have  on  eommereial  aftin 
and  the  steam  marine,  is  hardly  to  be  calculated ;  the  wants  of  OomiiMree  wv 
breaking  through  the  great  obstacles  of  the  enormous  expense  would  be  laigaly  ir 
cnased,  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  bu^ess,  ana  the  necesaary  eajgiCMi  •f 
Commerce  would  be  answered  without  the  stringent  obstadea  that  now  bar  aod  ib> 
struot  the  stream  of  Commerce  from  flowing  as  fredy  as  it  should. 

To  the  United  States  it  presents  untold  adyantages,  as  this  ooimtry,  abofe  diote 
nations,  is  now,  and  the  future  presents  better  prospects,  that  we  shall  be  k  a  tctt* 
situation  to  reap  the  advantages  from  this  new  state  of  affain^  mnsegnant  Ofcii  tf 
•"^Jjjging  steam  marine,  than  any  other. 

The  writer  of  this  article  would  be  pleased  to  give  any  further  infonnatioB  ia  ha 
power  to  those  who  should  feel  disposed  to  become  connected  with  sntwrrisainf  tka 
nature,  by  addressiog  him  through  the  New  York  PostKiffice. 

JAMES  Ik  STJVEMOI. 
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FEES  UIBBt  THE  iirmiH  VEW  MTKHT  ACT. 

Tlie  kXUjmiag  list  of  fees  under  the  Patent  Law  Amendment  Acl»  trkidi  will  come 
into  force  on  tlM  let  of  October,  1862,  appears  in  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  statiita. 

On  leaving  petition  for  grant  of  letters  patent,  £5 ;  on  notice  of  intention  to  proceed 
vHh  the  application,  £5  ;  on  sealing  of  letters  patent,  £5 ;  on  filing  specification,  £6  ; 
si  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  third  year,  £40 ;  at  or  before  the  expiration  of  the 
•eventh  jear,  £80 ;  on  leaving  notice  of  objection,  £2 ;  every  searoh  and  inapectioa. 
la. :  entry  of  assignment  or  license,  5s. ;  certificate  of  assignment  or  license,  6s. ;  filing 
•pj^ication  for  disclaimer,  £6 ;  and  caveat  against  disclaimer,  £2. 

The  stamp  duties  to  be  paid,  are  as  follow :  On  warrant  of  law  officers  for  lotto's 
patoQti  £6 ;  on  certificate  of  payment  of  the  foes  payable  at  or  before  the  expiraUea 
of  the  third  year.  £10;  and  on  certificate  of  the  foe  payable  at  or  before  the  expica- 
tko  of  the  seventh  year,  £20. 

STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION,  &c. 


SOURCES  OF  THE  POPUUTIOBT  OF  THE  UillTED  STATES. 

In  alluding  to  a  late  article  on  this  subject  in  the  New  Englander,  a  cotemporary 
takes  occasion,  ftt>m  the  valuable  statistics  of  that  article,  to  correct  certain  extrava- 
gant conclusions  in  regard  to  our  population  which  have  worked  their  way  into  the 
popular  mind.  Some  time  since  the  liondon  Quarterly  Review  estimated  our  population 
as  constituted  in  this  strange  proportion:  Irish  bom,  8,000,000;  Irish  oy  blood. 
4,600,000;  Oerman  by  bloed  or  birth,  6,600,000 ;  French  or  other  Celts,  by  blood  or 
birth,  S,000j000 ;  colored,  free  or  slave,  8,600,000 :  Anglo-Saxon,  by  blood  or  birth. 
8,600.000 ;  and  Uie  ridieuloni  speculation  has  been  procUumed  in  Ooogress.  The  arti- 
cle alluded  to  demonstrates  the  falsehood  of  these  statementa,  and  gives  as  nearljr  as 
practicable  the  hcts, ,  We  quote  from  the  New  York  Evangelist 

**  After  a  earefbl  analysis  of  the  original  elements  of  our  population,  in  which  it  is 
ihown  QoadUBively,  as  it  had  been  stated  before  by  the  Encyclopedia  Americana,  Uiat 
oC  the  thirteen  eolonies,  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  Independence,  twelve  were 
lattM  with  colonists,  who,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  where  Englishmen,  the  wri- 
tir  proceeds  to  estimate  the  relative  proportions  of  which  our  composite  population 
eooanta.  Of  the  mcrease  of  population  from  the  year  1701  to  1860,  the  date  of  the 
Inat  cenans,  estimated  on  the  most  careful  grounds,  not  less  than  16,000,000  are  unde- 
mMj  of  the  Anelo-Saxon  race.  If  to  these  we  add  the  8,694,762  colored  persons, 
wboae  increase  of  course,  is  easilv  ascertainable,  it  will  leave  4,668,786  of  our  aggre- 
gate populatiooof  28,268,498  to  be  divided  between  persons  of  Irish,  German,  French, 
■ad  other  descent — a  result  which  accords  with  the  estimate  of  Bancroft,  and  with  the 
eommoD  sense  view  of  the  subject 

*  An  analysis  of  this  foreign  population  is  then  made  wifli  great  candor  and  skill,  the 
Bioeesa  of  which  we  cannot  present  The  results  arrived  at  are  contained  in  the  fol- 
loving  table,  which  though  evidently  undeniable,  will  probably  surprise  manv  of  our 
Will  n,  and  peihape  furmsh  a  better  estimate  of  the  relative  monu  forces  which  are 
fli  work  amontc  oa )— 

Populatiooof  the  United  States  in  1860 28,268.488 

AKkhSaxon,  by  birth  or  blood. 16,000.000 

Awoao. S>94,762 

ilOk 2,269.000 

Oannan 1,900,000 

tinndiAc: 499,686 

WMe  number  of  emigrants  from  all  countries  between  1790  A  1860.  2,769,829 

iorrivore  of  theee  in  1860 1,51 1,990 

Whole  number  of  immigrants  and  descendants 4,860,984 

Sorrivora  of  these 8,108,094 

Total  of  all  our  population  exclusive  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood. 8,268,498 

"Though  smaller  than  generally  supposed,  this  is  a  large  element;  for  which  it  is 
hardlr  possible  to  do  too  much.  It  opens  a  field  of  comprehensive  missionary  labor 
Ui  wkicn  the  church  has  hardly  begun  adequately  to  address  herself  Yet  it  is  not, 
and  never  can  become,  the  ruling,  moulding  element  of  the  country.  Tlie  institutions 
and  opifllooa  identified  with  our  Puritan  ancestry  are  high  above  all  the  influences 
wUeh  ean  be  brought  against  them  of  foreign  source.  There  is  in  these  figures,  enough 
la  atiwwifate  loOhnathm  ewrtfan,  but  net  enough  to  IrttimldhtB  or  dbcow^^^oaT 
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POPULiTIOH  OF  THE  C19ADA8. 

The  reeolt  of  the  late  popnlAtion  returns  has  been  pubtished.  From  it  ve  Icm 
that,  for  the  first  time,  the  population  of  Upper  exceeds  that  of  Lower  Caiadt. 
The  Upper  Province  has  increased  more  rapidlj  in  population  within  the  bst  bm 
jears,  than  in  any  similar  period  which  preceded  it,  with  the  single  ezeepiioD  of  tki 
four  years  between  1880  and  1884,  a  time  of  extraordinary  emigrataoii : — 


18«4 151,097 

1880 210,487 

1882 261.060 

1884 820,698 

1886 872,602 


1889 407^U 

1841 46ft,IS: 

1842 iHjM 

1848 iwn 

1862 MO^ 


In  the  ten  years  from  1841  to  the  end  of  1851,  the  population  was  ooondembly 
more  than  doubled,  while  during  the  same  period,  that  of  tne  neighboring  Uaiuo  mlj 
increased  a  little  more  than  a  third. 

The  population  of  the  Lower  ProTmce  is  announced  by  the  Qnebec  Cana£mi  tf 
904,782,  a  much  larger  number  than  was  expected,  which  leaves  a  majority  to  Uppff 
Canada  of  only  46,748.  The  Lower  Province,  the  last  eight  yearv,  hm  been  adrtt- 
cing  faster  than  ever  before,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement : — 

1825 428,680  I  1844 €9(i,'in 

1881 611,919  11862 904,71! 

Great  as  this  is,  the  same  period  of  eight  years  baa  enlargad  the  popnlatisn  cf  Up- 
per Canada  iar  more : — 

1844.  mt 

Upper  Canada. 560,000  9M^80 

Lower  Canada. 69<^772  •04,782 

MowrsxAL. — Ville  Marie,  now  ealled  Montreal,  had  on  the— 

17th  May,  1642 40to46aoQli. 

1660 25  to  80  frmOiMi 

1677 1,600  to  1,600  iOBla 

Per  census,  1720 8,000 

1750 4.000 

1766 7.000 

1806 9.020 

1881 27,297 

1886 81.198 

1842 40,464 

1852 57,715 

PROGRESS  OF  POPULiTIOH  IH  SAN  FRAMCISCO. 

The  San  Francisco  Herald  says  that  the  population  of  that  place,  drawn  floD  twj 

quarter.of  the  globe,  and  made  up  of  every  race,  coatinuea  to  increase  with  mHiaM^ 

rapidity.    The  number  of  passengers  landed  at  San  Francisco  doting  the  wmA  if 

May  was  as  follows: — 

Prom  Panama,  by  steamers  and  sail  vessels 4jHl 

China 5,445 

San  JuandelSud 1,741 

Chili Wl 

Mexico 10$ 

France 501 

Oregon 167 

New  York  and  Boston  direct *• 

Sydney M 

Sandwich  Islands. W 

Society  Islands !0 

Total 10.M1 

'J^^  Herald  adds,  that  the  departures  during  the  month  were  nmisuilly  fcVi 
wobaUy  not  exceeding  fifteen  hundred ;  and  it  eatimates  that  the  iNHiQlitioe 
of  the  State  will  be  Vnaeaaad  d»iiiii|^\!he  ^i«Mnt  ^ear  at  least  out  tiidii  aimnmio^ 
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MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 

All  mPORTAlVT  COMMERCIAL  SUGGESTIOll. 

ell  known  to  the  goyeroment  of  the  United  States,  to  the  merchants  of  o«r 
Bi^  and  to  large  classes  of  the  community,  that  even  under  the  liberal  arrange- 
the  tariff  of  1846,  smuggling  is  still  cairied  on  to  a  very  great  extent  There 
'  causes  for  this  state  of  things,  which  cannot  be  obviated  bj  human  wisdon, 
violative  enactment ;  but  a  suggestion  has  been  so  often  made  to  us,  confirmed 
nj  illustrations,  and  sustained  by  so  many  (acts  that  have  come  within  our 
irledge,  that  we  feel  it  a  duty  that  we  owe  to  the  govemment,  to  the  Com- 
i  to  the  people  of  the  country,  to  amplify  it  in  a  page  or  two  of  the  Merchant 

9 

i  original  statutes  of  Congress,  a  provuiion  was  made,  which  required  that 
roice  of  goods  purchased  in  a  foreign  country,  should  be  sworn  to  aa  a  tme 
f  fiicts,  by  the  purchaser,  or  agent  of  the  capitalist,  in  the  pl<tee  where  ike 
e  bought.  Unibriunately,  the  spirit  of  this  rule  has  been  continually  violated. 
•  happened  that  in  a  very  large  majority  of  instances,  perhaps,  the  goods 
Te  been  purchased  in  inland  towns,  as  in  the  case  of  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
un,  Lyons,  Paris,  Geneva,  Turin,  Florence  and  Rome,  have  been  transported 
at,  before  the  regular  invoices  for  the  purchase  of  the  same  have  been  ezhib* 
B  the  American  consul  and  sworn  to,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  requisitions 
r. 

U  confine  the  few  remarks  we  have  to  make,  chiefly  to  the  city  of  Lyons.  It  is 
nthat  most  of  the  silk  goods  manufiictured  in  Europe  and  imported  into  thia 
re  purchased  in  the  city  of  Lyons.  Our  purchases  of  »ilk  goods  in  that  town 
)  last  few  years,  have  not  fallen  much  short  of  $25,000,000  oo  an  average ; 
ery  few  of  the  invoices  of  these  goods,  have  been  sworn  to  before  the  Amer- 
d  in  that  port. 

not  know  what  may  be  the  motives  of  our  merchants,  or  of  their  coromer- 
s,  in  this  course  ;  but  we  are  perfectly  sure  from  representations  which  hava 
e  to  us  from  many  quarters,  that  the  result  is  particularly  deleterious  to  the 
f  the  Federal  Government  Every  reader  knows,  that  silk  goods  being  ca- 
ransport  and  introduction  with  great  facility,  in  consequence  of  the  compact* 
which  they  can  be  carried,  admit  of  being  brought  into  this  country,  under 
f  the  customs  laws,  as  very  few  other  goods  can  be.  If  our  inibrmation  is 
ed  upon,  several  hundred  cases  of  valuable  Lyonese  silks  are  every  year 
into  the  city  of  New  York,  whose  aggregate  value  amounts  to  aeveral  mil- 
>llar8. 

must  be  evident  to  the  most  common  reader,  that  the  only  effectual  way  of 
;  this  source  of  depletion  to  the  public  revenue,  is  to  procure  the  publicatioQ 
ic  order  from  the  financial  department  of  the  government,  in  concurrenee,  if. 
rith  that  of  the  department  of  state,  requiring  that  in  every  instance,  witk- 
tion,  the  purchaser  of  goods  in  foreign  countries,  shall  give  his  oath  to  the 
ad  truth  of  the  invoice  before  the  American  consul  in  the  place  where  the 
purchased. 

be  evident  on  ihe  first  blu&h,  that  if  this  order  were  issued,  the  consul  would 
authority  to  enforce  it,  and  the  consequence  would  inevitably  be,  that  he 
ibl«  to  detect  any  contemplated  frauds  upon  the  revenue  long  before  those 
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fraada  ooold  be  carried  into  effioct  For  knowing  all  Um  maon&cloriaa  of  tiM  pradarti 
that  are  exported,  the  consul  would  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  from  the  propri^ 
tors  weekly  tables  of  the  goods  which  they  had  maoufiiettirod  for  or  sold  to  Americn 
capitalists ;  and  wherever  any  invoice  of  goods  has  been  shipped,  a  reference  to  Um 
records  of  the  consulate  would  enable  the  consul  at  once  to  detect  any  attempt  tbt 
was  btfing  made  to  take  goods  from  a  foreign  port^  for  introduction  into  the  United 
States,  without  an  honest  purpose  of  having  a  fair  exhibit  made  of  them  beiore  tk 
authorities  of  the  American  customs,  at  the  ports  were  the  importations  were  made. 

Great  complaints  are  made  by  the  government,  and  by  our  honest  and  upright  mtt- 
ciiantB,  of  the  frauds  that  are  being  continually  practiced  upon  the  revenues  of  oar 
government  But  we  can  discover  no  mode  so  efi^tual,  if  indeed  there  be  any  nokL 
whatever  besides  this,  of  putting  an  end  to  these  frauds  at  once  and  forever.  Respect- 
able merchants,  certainly,  can  raise  no  objection  against  such  an  arrangement;  andve 
rejoice  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  administration  now  in  power,  to  issue  lodi  n 
order,  and  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  resnlta.  Al- 
though we  trust  that  the  time  is  not  hr  distant,  when  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  bj 
the  concurrence  of  all  great  commercial  nations,  will  be  carried  into  general  effect; 
•till,  nothing  can  be  more  repugnant  to  the  sense  of  honesty  and  of  truth,  whidi  Nn 
at  the  basis  of  all  sound  commercial  arrangements,  than  the  fiict  that  dishonest,  id- 
fish,  and  dishonorable  speculators,  should  be  able,  by  their  trickery  and  corrupt  mam, 
to  get  ahead  of  the  honest,  bdustrious  and  honorable  merchants  of  the  ooantry,  vd 
by  such  unfair  means  secure  advantages  to  themselves,  which  are  attended  with  the 
most  lamentable  and  degrading  results  upon  the  general  progress  of  Commerce. 

We  trust  that  our  information  is  derived  from  authentic  sources,  and  that  there  v9l 
be  no  delay  in  the  issuing  of  an  order  which  will  procure  the  result  that  we  have  id 
long  labored  fur,  and  which  we  can  imagine  no  other  means  for  so  effectually  bringiD| 
about. 

METHOD  OF  COMSTRUCTINO  BANK  BTOTfiS  TO  PREFElfT  FOROERT.* 

This  is  a  book  of  exceeding  interest  and  importance  to  the  business  oommmuty.  B 
relates  to  an  intricate  subject,  of  which  but  little  is  known ;  yet,  in  which,  all  whi 
have  to  do  with  bank  bills,  have  a  vital  personal  concern.  No  reader  of  the  bnk 
note  detectors  can  fail  of  the  impression,  that  the  paper  currency  of  the  oomtry  is  in 
a  perilous  state.  The  number  and  ingenuity  of  counterfeits  that  are  made  upon  ftt 
best  banks  in  the  country,  are  creating  a  confusion  which  threatens  to  render  oar  cor 
fencj  universally  unsafe  and  worthless.  No  bank  is  exempt ;  and  no  skill  or  artiilie 
merit  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  counterfeiter's  attack. 

The  evil  has  become  enormous,  and  appears  to  be  increasing.  Laws  can  afford  hat 
a  feeble  protection  against  it ;  for  of  all  crimes,  counterfeitmg  is  the  most  stealthy  uA 
astute.  What  is  to  be  done  t  is  the  anxious  question  which  many  a  bosioesa  manhii 
asked  himself. 

The  source  of  this  great  evil,  Mr.  Ormsby,  in  this  volume,  clearly  and  an 


demonstrates.  He  shows  by  a  process  of  reasoning  which  no  mind  can  resist^  thit 
counterfeiting  is  inevitable  so  long  as  the  present  system  of  bank  note  engraving  i» 
persisted  in. 

Our  notes  consist  of  a  variety  of  title  pictures,  vignettes,  scroll  wxirk,  deoomiai' 
ti'inal  figures,  Ac,  all  detached,  and  as  it  appears  from  this  work,  engraved  eeparatdf , 
and  introduced  upon  the  plate  by  machinery,  for  the  sake  of  economy.    Though  vt 

*A  dMciiptfon  of  the  prMent  Bvstem  of  iMuik  note  engnTin?,  thowlnic  its  tendoDey  to  fiidlitsto 
counterfeUing.  To  which  U  added,  A  N«w  Melhod  of  ooMtmetloff  Bank  Motes  lo  areveat  F^obb* 
By  WilUam  L.  Onarbj,    New  Vork :  W.  L.  Oitnsby,  18M.  ^^ 
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\imw^  ami  no  kind  of  engraTing  cotts  so  modi  as  bank  notef,  it  appeait  that  aone 
lo  aaaflj  and  cheaply  done.  The  use  of  dies  and  machinery,  while  it  secures  great 
ofita  to  the  engraTer,  puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  counterfeiter  to  imitate  any  work 
waver  good.  He  can  obtain  machinery  and  dies  as  well  as  the  bank  note  engraver, 
*  Ufety  are  in  the  market^  and  can  be  had  at  trifling  prices  by  any  one  that  wishes 
MB.  The  ooonterfsiter,  moreover,  finds  it  perfectly  easy  to  procure  the  separate 
liioos  of  a  bill  from  different  engravers,  without  any  knowledge  on  their  part  of  his 
B%ii.  Here  then  lies  the  real  source  of  the  difficulty — the  patchwork  style  of  engra- 
If  and  the  use  of  machinery  and  diea 

Ifr.  Onasby  proposes  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  by  requiring  of  every  bill  one 
■plete  and  indivisible  design,  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  bill,  with  the  let- 
ing  intervoveo  by  the  hand  of  the  artist  so  as  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  design. 
■a  will  compel  the  forger  to  do  the  whole  work  himself  ;  which  be  cannot  do  with- 
t  being  a  good  engraver.  He  cannot  go  to  one  artist  with  one  pretense  for  one  part 
1  to  another  for  another  part,  without  either  knowing  the  ultimate  design  for  which 
ry  are  to  be  used,  and  then  combine  them  together ;  any  more  than  he  could  obtain 
t  ai:^;raving  of  a  portrait,  by  procuring  the  eye  of  one  artist  and  the  nose  of  ano- 
r.  Each  loink,  moreover,  would  hold  its  own  plate,  and  no  part  of  it  could  be  used 
ofiier  bills,  as  is  now  the  case  with  dies. 

We  see  not,  why  Mr.  Ormsby  has  not  discovered  a  complete  and  practicable  rem- 
r  for  this  great  and  growing  evil  of  counterieitiDg.    He  has  shown,  beyond  cavil, 
utter  weakness  and  insecurity  of  the  present  system  of  engraving ;  and  the  atten- 
I  of  the  banks  ought  to  bo  instantly  given  to  the  subject 

Iwj  have  a  deep  concern  m  it,  as  have  the  public  alsa  When  counterfeiting  has 
ome  so  great,  and  such  incalculable  losses  are  entailed  upon  the  community,  it  is 
least  that  can  be  righteously  demanded  of  our  banks,  that  they  take  the  pains  to 
miiie  the  subject  A  remedy,  plausible  at  least,  is  offered  to  them.  Whose  will 
dbe  guilt,  if  the  evil  goes  on  unchecked,  and  the  public  be  robbed  by  the  introdue- 
t  of  counterfeits  against  which  there  is  no  means  of  guarding  under  the  present 
t  We  ought  to  say,  that  the  work  is  splendidly  executed,  m  large  octavo,  illoe- 
wiUi  a  great  number  of  beautiful  plates,  and  bound  in  admirable  style.  It 
lid  be  an  ornament  to  any  center  table,  and  possesses  an  interest  which  ought  to 
ire  for  it  an  extended  sale. 

POLKA  5UT8  :  A  UTIW  AJtTICLE  OF  COMMERCE. 
ncAN  HuOT,  Editor  of  the  MerehanU  Magaxin$,  eU.  ;— 

)Bam  8ia : — Herewith  yon  will  receive  a  specimen  of  a  quantity  of  nnts  recently 
orted  from  Cape  de  Verd.  Soon  after  they  were  landed,  the  writer — who  has  been 
be  wholesale  drug  business  for  many  years-^was  accosted  on  *Change  by  Dr. 
tm^  the  very  intelligent  and  scientific  Drug  Inspector  at  this  port,  who  stated  that 
fal  sailors  and  laboring  men  had  eaten  of  them,  and  had  become  seriously  sickened 
his  gratification  of  their  curiosity.  The  article  was  entered  at  the  Customhouse 
be  eoDsignee  as  *'  Polka  Nuts,"  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  vulgar  name  at  the 
id& 

nother  importation  of  the  same  article  from  Boa  Vista,  Gambia,  has  been  entered 
DOther  house  as  *  Pulga  Nuts ;"  a  sample  of  these  are  also  inclosed  to  you.  The 
•peciinens  are  plainly  designated  upon  the  envelopes,  but  the  perfect  similarity  is 
ily  discemaUe. 

w  sadden  and  decided  effects  on  the  parties  who  had  partaken  of  this  new  article 
Vmmerce,  led  to  the  anxious  inquiries, — What  can  it  bet  Are  these  nuts 
f 
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The  Bbore  inquiries  elicited  the  aoeompanying  oomfaraoieatiooa,  which,  if  coondcnd 
as  Baited  to  the  pages  of  your  Journal,  you  are  at  liberty  to  insert  As  these  Gsti 
yi^ld  largely  an  oil  adapted  to  machinery  and  illomiDatiog  purposes,  it  is  no!  iB> 
probable  that  during  the  present  high  prices  of  sperm  and  other  oils  suited  to  tbw 
uses,  they  may  become  an  article  of  very  considerable  importation.  It  will  thoehiv 
be  perceived  that  there  is  at  least  a  possibility  that  the  paUicatioii  of  this  oornfi' 
pondence  may  servo  ha  a  benevolent  check  to  the  disposition  of  some  persons  to  prsfe 
the  qualities  of  subiituiia^fi,  by  tasting  and  even  swallowing,  before  bcooming  acqnsislni 
with  the  nature  and  jjovcer  of  the  articles  so  nnhcsitatingly  received  into  their  iIob- 
achs.  Nuts  are  particularly  attractive  to  boys  and  laborers  in  the  stores  of  merrbssti 
and  upon  our  wharves ;  and  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  know  that  several  kiodi  tl 

the  nuts  of  Commerce  arc  powerfully  medicinal,  and  some  deddedlj  poisooons. 
BoaTON,  September  32, 1853.  W.  A.  I. 

BosTOMfJalyaiiUSB. 

Da.  C.  H.  PiEaoE,  Cambridge  : — 

Dkae  Sir  : — With  thanks  for  the  specimen  of  the  **  Polka  Nuts  from  Cape  de  Veri' 
I  have  queried  whether  or  not  they  may  be  one  and  the  same  with  the  **  Physic  Kuti" 
of  the  East  and  of  South  America.    What  think  you  t    I  give  an  extract  from  I^- 

reira  on  that  article.  Yours,  truly,  

WM.  A.  BREWES. 

[Extract  firom  Psreira*8  Elements,  Uc^  London  Edition,  Vol.  IJ.»  p.  M3S.] 

EUPHORBIACEiE. 

Jatbopha  Curoas.— [Polka  Nuts  of  Cape  De  Verd  t — w.  a.  b.] 

**  Jatropha  Curcas  is  a  native  of  South  America  and  Asia.  Its  fmit  is  the  sw 
caihartica  Americana^  or  nux  Carbadenns  of  some  writers.  Its  seeds,  which  are  oc- 
casionally met  with  in  the  shops,  are  called  phvtie  uut9  {temina  ricini  mttjcrii,^. 
groi  pignon  d*Inde.)  Pelletier  and  Caventon  analysed  them  under  the  name  of  Ore- 
ton  Seeds,*  and  extracted  from  them  a  volatile  acrid  acid,  called  intropkU  add,  (m 
page  1,112.)  Mr.  Bennetf  swallowed  four  seeds,  and  experienced  a  Tery  unpktBiot 
Dumiug  sensation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  with  nausea,  which,  after  an  inteml  d 
nearly  two  hours,  terminated  in  vomiting:  their  purgative  effects  followed  soon  titer 
wards,  and  were  mild ;  the  sickness  had  then  nearly  passed  awaj,  but  the  bomi 
sensation  continued  for  some  time  longer.    In  large  doees  they  are  energetic  poiKWi 

**  The  oil  {Oleum  Jatrophcs  Curcadit  sen  Oleum  In  female)  is  analogous  in  its  prop- 
erties to  Croton  Oil    It  b  occasionally  used  as  a  drastic  purgative.    In  India  it  ■ 

used  for  lamps." 

CAxaainec,  Jnlj  91,  VA 
Dr.  Wm.  a  Brxwxr,  Boston : — 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  been  absent  from  town  for  the  last  three  days,  or  else  I  ibosM 
sooner  have  answered  your  kind  communication  on  the  Polka  HuL 

1  think,  with  yourself  that  it  muft  be  the  "  Jatropha  Curcas,"  and  the  ibUowiiig^ 
scription  from  the  **  Dictiannaire  det  Drogues^  by  Cnevalliers,  Richard  ^  OuUcauB," 
confirms  your  extract  from  Pareira. 

**  It  very  much  resembles  the  castor  oil  seed,  but  is  much  larger.**  •  •  •  •  «It  a 
of  a  blackish  brown  color,  convex  on  one  aide,  flat  on  the  other,  with  a  alighlly  mai* 
pent  longitudinal  line  on  both  faces.  The  internal  seed  is  invested  with  a  psllias,aBd 
its  white,  oily  albumen  incloses  a  large  embryo,  formed  of  two  JbliaoeoiiB  oo^lsdoo^ 
which  can  be  easily  separated  from  each  other." 

I  see,  also,  that  Wood  A  Bache  allude  to  these  nuts  under  the  head  of  AfWsw 
N'uts^  in  the  appendix  of  the  United  States  Dispensatory,  ninth  edition,  and  stats  ^ 
"the  fruit  is  a  three-celled  capsule,  eontaioiog  one  seed  in  each  cell,  and  ia  aboat  tkt 
sisc  of  a  walnut"  Out  of  the  whole  lot  I  could  onl^  find  one  specimen  oi  the  fr«^ 
and  this  corresponds  to  the  above  description. 

Merat  <b  Delens,  in  the  Diet,  de  Mai.  Med,  state  that  the  oU  k  intennadiatt  k  iH 
cathartic  power  between  croton  and  castor  oil,  Youra  tnilj, 

C.  &PIEICI. 


•  Joum.  de  Pharm.,  t  xv.,  page  514.  f  Lond.  lied.  Gaa,  IZi,  •• 
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«  HAYAL  DRY  DOCKS  OP  THE  DVITED  STATES." 

Albakt,  August  36th,  1853. 
%3aauM  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchant^  Jfagazine : — 

b:— Id  the  last  number  of  your  Mafrnzine  is  a  Dolice  of  a  work  published  by  Cbap. 
irioo,  on  the  *<  Naval  Dry  Docks  of  the  United  States.'' 

«g  to  refer  yon  to  the  article  **  Dry  Dock,"  in  Appleton's  Dictionary  of  Mechanics 
Sngineeriog,  published  some  two  years  and  a  naif  since,  wherein  you  will  find 
for  word  nearly  the  whole  of  the  extracts  which  you  have  made  from,  and  cred- 
^  the  work  published  by  Mr.  Norton. 

idler  these  circumstances  I  appeal  to  you,  if  it  is  not  due  to  the  Messrs.  Appteton, 
liBTe  the  copyright  of  the  Dictionary,  and  to  myself,  the  contributor  of  the  arti- 
ifSmred  to,  to  correct  your  notice  of  the  work  in  question. 

Respectfully  your  obedient  servant,  W.  J.  McALPlNE. 

b  due  to  all  parties  to  state,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  State  Engineer's 
*,  tbat  no  evidence  appears  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Stewart,  **  On  Naval  Dry  Docks," 
i  was  before  us  at  the  time  the  article  was  written,  that  the  extracts  which  we 
I  were  other  than  original  It  is  true  that  it  is  to  be  found  almost  word  for  word 
ypleton's  Dictionary  of  Mechanics,  but  it  appears  there  likewise  as  original  It 
t  have  been  an  oversight  in  the  author  of  the  volume  on  "  Dry  Dock^,'*  in  omitting 
re  credit  to  the  latter  work ;  or  he  might  have  conceived  that  the  laiter  work 
feoflome  extent,  compiled  from  other  sources,  and  not  strictly  entitled  to  the 
i.  However  the  case  may  be,  if  there  had  been  any  indication  that  the  extracts 
I  were  made  were  other  than  original,  in  the  volume  of  which  we  were  speaking* 
f^rehmUi  Mttgaxine  would  most  cheerfully  have  followed  its  long  established 
wbich  is  also  the  Scriptural  rule,  of  giving  "  honor  to  whomsoever  honor  is  due." 

THE  ECONOMICAL  HARDWABE  MERCHAHT. 

fbw  jears  since,  a  worthy  hardware  merchant,  who  had  made  his  fortune  at  the 
eta  m  the  city  of  New  York,  determined  to  sell  off  his  stock  and  retire.  His 
I  were  soon  disposed  of,  and  the  shop  empty.  In  sweeping  out  the  store  one 
he  found  in  the  crevices  and  comers  a  few  snot  (about  twenty)  of  all  eizes ;  he 
(red  them  up  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  stood  fur  some  seconds  gazincr  at 
;  at  length,  seizing  his  hat,  he  rushed  into  an  adjoining  liquor  store,  where  they 
lold  shot,  and  thus  addressed  the  proprietor: — "  In  cleaning  my  store  I  found  a 
liot ;  they  are  no  use  to  me,  but  to  you  they  are  worth  sometbinc^.  I  don't  value 
fery  highly,  but  perhaps  (here  he  lowered  his  voice)  you  would  give  me  half  a 
of  leer  for  them. 

•der,  do  you  suppose  this  worthy,  we  should,  perhaps,  say  mean,  hardware  mer- 
t  was  either  a  patron  or  reader  of  the  Merchantif  Magazine  f 


PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS  BY  BANKRUPTS. 

B  occasionally  see  the  announcement  in  the  public  prints,  says  the  Sachtm^  that 
individual,  who  had  been  unfortunate  in  business  and  compelled  to  avail  himself 
e  lenity  of  his  creditors,  or  the  forms  of  law,  to  obtain  a  legal  discharge  from  the 
lent  of  his  debts,  had  again  embarked  on  the  dangerous  sea  of  trade,  been  ia- 
I  with  prosperous  gales,  and  had  liquidated  the  old  indebtedness,  principal  and 
)at.  Such  conduct  is  frequently  lauded  in  most  extravagant  terms,  as  though  tlie 
Ihy  which  impelled  the  act  were  of  a  higher  order  than  could  reaH>nably  be  ex- 
d  from  frail  humanity.  We  see  nothing  in  Buch  an  act  beyond  theperformance 
Ittty  which  is  demanded  by  the  plain  precepts  of  pure  morality.  Wc  are  not  of 
omber  who  measure  their  duty  to  others  by  what  the  law  prohibits  and  enforces, 
(dmowledge,  in  the  matter  of  paving  debts,  the  higher  law  of  conscience  and  hxr 
ig  between  man  and  man.  We  go  not  find  fault  with  the  statute  which  enables 
mieat  debtor,  upon  a  surrender  of  his  property  to  his  creditors,  to  obtain  his  dis- 
;•  from  his  liabilities.  Were  there  no  sucn  provision,  a  single  unfeelmg  creditor 
I  doom  to  helpless  poverty  and  misery  his  unfortunate  debtor,  and  those  depend- 
n  him  for  support.    But  we  do  find  fault  with,  and  most  conscientiously  condemn 
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that  lax  morality  which  contiden  a  debt  paid  hf  a  releiae,  Tolanfarily  given,  or  a  (fi^ 
charge  obtained  by  operation  of  law.  It  is  true  that  in  such  a  case  the  law  will  ooc 
enforce  payment,  notwithstanding  the  individual  thus  disdiarged  may  afUrrwanh 
have  abundance  and  to  spare,  wherewith  to  cancel  his  debts.  Bat  the  moral  dotr 
still  remains,  and,  in  our  opinion,  no  one  who  has  it  in  bis  power  to  pay  his  deUi, 
and  refuses  to  do  so  on  the  plea  that  the  law  will  not  compel  him,  is  eotitlad  to 
be  considered  an  honest  man. 


MAILLEFERT'S  IN VENTIOIT  FOR  BLiSTIUfl  ROCKS. 

NcwBUKTroftTy  SeptoDber  Hi  18S1 
To  Feiemax  Hujtt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants*  Magasint : — 

Dbae  Sia : — In  your  number  ibr  September,  you  have  an  irticle  on  Mr.  llaiUeCerifii 
invention  for  blasting  rocks  under  water  without  drilling,  and  I  am  informed  by  thi 
same  article  that  Mr.  M  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  this  process.  It  is  true  that  \m 
application  of  the  process  is  new,  but  the  procers  itself  is  an  old  one,  and  has  bea 
long  in  use  for  a  different  but  similar  purpose  on  the  shores  of  North  OaroUna.  f9 
miles  alooff  those  shores,  and  extendiiig  far  out  to  sea,  are  nnmberleaa  aand-faant  aid 
depths  ana  of  all  sizes.  Within  these  bars,  deeply  covered  by  the  aiuid,  lie  boried 
huge  trunks  of  the  cypress  and  red  oak,  which  are  sought  for  by  the  inhabitants  d 
the  coast,  and  when  found  converted  to  various  uses.  The  process  of  disoorerin^  aod 
obtaining  possession  of  these  resembles,  in  every  respect,  that  of  Mr.  M.,canept  mtbi 
use  of  the  battery,  the  knowledge  of  that  useful  article  not  yet  having  peoetimted  Ai 
tangles  and  morasses  of  the  Dismal  Swamp.  The  trunks  are  discovered  by  probiif 
the  sand  with  long  poles,  the  contact  of  which  with  a  hard  substance  indicates  tlie 
presence  of  the  oQect  of  search. 

The  position  of  the  log  being  marked,  it  is  freed  from  the  superincombent  send,  tfd 
loosened  from  its  bed,  by  a  subaqueous  explosion  of  gunpowder,  exactly  alUr  tti 
fashion  of  Mr.  M's  discharges  upon  Pot  Rock  and  Gridiron. 

The  connection  of  the  flask  or  canister  with  the  surface  is  e£fected  by  one  of  tbe 
enormously  long  hollow  canes  of  that  region,  through  which  the  train  is  laid  wliA 
fires  the  flask.  This  process  has  been  used  there  for  years,  as  is  well  known  tosll 
who  are  conversant  with  that  region,  and  must  have  been  seen  thoosanda  of  timei  bj 
the  persons  employed  on  the  Coast  Survey,  who  have  been  stationed  about  Cape  Bn- 
teras,  and  to  them  I  refer  for  confirmation  of  mv  statement 

Tours,  respectfully,  L  J.  GOOOWDL 

ADULTERATION  OF  PALE  ALE. 


pale 

eaid,  as  a  substitute  for  hops,  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  and  great 

excited  by  late  developments  among  the  lovers  of  ale.      Liebig  recalls  the 

of  the  Westphalian  brewer,  of  a  quarter  centurv  ago,  who  fell  to  adulterating  his  bc« 

with  niue  votnica.    Speedily  ill  effects  produced  an  exposure :  medical  men  now  find  > 

remarkable  similarity  between  the  effect  of  nux  vomka  and  that  of  strychnine.  ^  Good 

ale  depends  upon  the  careful  selection  of  the  best  malt  and  hops,  and  oontincitii 

brewers  are  acknowledged  to  be  inferior  to  the  English ;  while  Dr.  Liebig,  speakii| 

from  his  personal  experience  in  sundry  chemical  investigations^  denies  the  unnnta&ii 

of  the  poison.    And  he  adds  that  this  mode  of  adulteration  can  never  take  place,  b^ 

cause  of  the  criminality  of  the  act,  and  its  certain  detection. 

VALUE  OF  MONET. 

If  you  want  to  learn  the  value  of  money,  says  tlie  **  Kniektrbocktr^  go  and  labff 
for  a  day  or  two  as  a  hod-carrier,  beneath  the  scorching  ravs  of  a  summer  nn.  M 
is  an  excellent  idea,  and  if  many  of  our  young  gentlemen  had  to  earn  their  doUart  i> 
that  wa^,  how  much  less  dissipation  and  crime  we  would  witness  every  day  1  So  d 
oar  fashionable  young  ladies,  if  they,  like  some  of  the  poor  seamatreseet  of  our  laifl 
cities,  had  to  earn  their  dollars  by  making  shirts  at  ten  cents  apiece,  how  modi  !■■ 
finery  should  we  see  about  them,  and  how  mudi  more  truthful  notiooa  woold  they  have 
of  their  duties  of  life  and  their  obligations  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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THE  BOOK  TRADE. 

]£  Son  of  tht  Wiidemess ;  a  DramtUic  Poem  in  Five  Acta,     By  Faxosrio 
8A.    Translated  from  the  Gennan,  by  Chas.  EDWAao  Anthon. 

I  drama  U  one  of  the  meet  effective  actinij;  plays,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
ytX  beautiful  poems  of  the  later  literature  of  OermaDy.  Under  the  name  of 
ar,  it  is  familiar  to  Englidh  and  American  audiences  ;  and  Mr.  Anthon's  transla- 
tould  make  it  a  faTorite  with  English  and  American  readers.  It  is  a  rare  in- 
of  the  union  of  freedom  and  fidelity  in  translation.  To  render  word  for  word 
.  the  same  to  transfer  the  tjpirit  of  the  original,  are  the  two  great  aims  of  trans- 
I  %  difficult  task,  even  in  rendering  prose.  To  render  verse  into  verse  is  most 
It  of  alL  This  task  Mr.  Antbon  has  performed  with  rare  suocets.  We  have 
jred  his  work  with  the  original,  and  except  in  several  instances  of  apparently 
mial  omission  (on  account^  we  suppose,  of  the  too  great  freedom  of  the  original) 
remarkably  literal.  Yet  the  English  verse  of  Mr.  Anthon  is  natural,  vigorous, 
iiomatic  It  is  English  poetry  of  a  high  order.  It  reads  as  if  original.  It  de- 
ft place  among  the  few  very  successful  translations  we  possess.  We  do  not 
we  go  too  far  in  assigning  it  a  place  by  the  side  of  CJoleridge's  **  Wallenstein/* 
has  been  called  a  transfusion  rather  than  a  translation,  and  which,  in  fact,  has 
itj  less  claim  to  the  merit  of  strict  fidelity  to  the  original.  Mr.  Anthon  has 
ly  been  appointed  professor  of  history  and  belles-lettres  in  the  Free  Academy, 
lautiful  translation  lurnishes  satisfactory  proof  of  his  qualifications  for  an  impor- 
nmch  of  hia  new  duties. 

fvy  MediUUiont;  or  Voices  of  the  Heart  in  Joy  and  Sorrow,  By  Jos.  P. 
tiiFScnr,  Pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle.  12mo.  pp.  228.  New  York :  A. 
temes. 

I  is  not  a  volume  of  elaborate  and  consecutive  essays,  with  a  pretense  to  logical 
torical  eompleteness ;  but  a  book  of  fragments,  embodying  thoughts  that  flowed 
m  through  the  author's  mind.  It  claims  to  be  **  Utterances  of  the  Heart ;"  but 
are  no  expressions  of  the  heart  above  the  common  sensations  which  pass  through 
person's  mind  when  feeling  and  affection  flow  on  in  an  even  tenor.  Of  course 
I  no  claim  to  any  such  pretension,  further  than  we  may  regard  the  author  as  a 
latured  man.  It  is  what  may  be  called  a  clever  book — more  interestiug  to  the 
*  and  his  friends  than  any  one  else ;  and  containing  nothing  by  which  it  may 
any  special  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  public. 

ie0  Yeare  in  an  English  University,  By  Chablxb  Abtob  Bristkd.  Second 
tioo,    12mo.  pp.  441.    New  York:  Q.  P.  Putnam. 

•econd  edition  of  this  agreeable  volume  has  already  made  its  appearance.  It 
ita  a  picture  of  English  university  life,  just  as  it  is ;  a  subject  of  wiuch  very  lit- 
known  in  this  country,  but  one  that  is  full  of  interest  to  every  scholar  and  lite- 
man.  The  picture  here  presented  is  written  in  a  bomewhat  egotistical  style, 
I A  pure  taste  would  condenm.  But  for  this,  the  author  makes  an  ample  apology. 
ift  De  remembered  that  the  subject  is  one  of  the  most  difficdt  of  which  to  make 
leretting  book ;  yet  the  success  of  the  writer  has  been  proved  by  the  reception 
I  work. 

Ulaniie  and  Transatlantic;  Sketches  AJloat  and  Ashore,  By  Caftbin  Mao- 
how,  R.  N.,  Author  of  *'  Slaver  Warfare  m  the  Parana."  12ma  pp.  824.  New 
rk :  Harper  dt  Brothers. 

pi.  Mackinnon  is  an  intelligent  educated  Eaglishman,  and  writes  with  candor  and 
«B.  He  commends  the  civility  of  Americans  to  Englishmen  in  particular.  The 
contains  much  interesting  and  valuable  information,  and  is  written  iu  a  very 
able  and  pleasant  style.  Few  works  relating  to  this  country  are  more  deserving, 
U  attract  more  attention  from  the  American  people. 

VWt  Scripture  Natural  History  for  Youth.    London  and  New  York :  John 
A  Ca 


lis  16  and  16  of  this  excellent  work  contain  some  thirty  beautifully  executed 
id  illuBtratioiie.    It  is  beyond  all  cavil  the  best  work  of  its  class  published. 
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6. — An  AddresM  Delivered  before  the  Auociation  of  the  Alumni  of  Hwneri  Od- 
lege,  by  Robert  C.  WiNxaRor,  July  22d,  1852.  8va,  pp.  69.  Cfambridge^  Jeb 
Bartlett 

Whatever  Mr.  Winthrop  attempts  with  his  pen  possesses  a  dignity,  f^raeefoliMa, 
and  elegance  attainable  by  very  fe  v  of  our  public  men.  The  aonoal  meetiogi  o( 
the  Alumni  of  Harvard  contain  a  body  of  men  unequalled  in  inteUigenee,  e^Mi* 
tion,  and  mental  accomplishments  by  any  other  general  assemblage  in  the  eountiT. 
On  such  an  occasion  the  subject  of  this  eloquent  discourse  waa,  "The  peculiar  ob- 
ligations an<i  duties  resting  upon  educated  men,  and  the  temptatioiia  which  intv* 
fere  with  their  just  discharge.  It  is  not  proper  that  we  thonld  IbUmr  the  apetkcr 
through  all  the  points  of  his  address,  but  we  desire  partteolarlr  to  tmn  the  attcB* 
tion  of  all  our  readers  to  this  pamphlet,  which  is  the  gem  of  me  seMoo  of  a  nm 
so  fertile  in  public  addresses,  and  assure  them  that  its  pemad  will  iniMui  uv- 
dant  satisfaction,  and  impress  them  with  noble  and  sublime  Tiews  of  their  datiti 
and  dangers  as  educated  men. 

7. — Shades  of  Character ;  or,  the  Infant  Pilgrim,  By  Ainix  Woodkootpi.  S  T«k 
12mo.,  pp.  329  and  308.    New  York:  Robert  Carter  it  Brother. 

This  is  one  of  those  thoughtful  tales,  free  from  the  ezaggeratioos  which  are  omlii 
such  works,  and  aiming  to  present  various  phases  of  character,  such  as  are  affected  by 
religious  influences.  Of  course  there  is  here  a  wide  field  for  delineation,  and  the 
author  has  improved  it  to  portray  not  only  the  good,  but  many  of  those  whose  char 
acters  are  misguided  and  distorted.  It  is  a  work  which  will  mtereet  and  iostniet  lU 
readers  who  are  gratified  with  the  serious  class  of  tales. 

8. — America  an  I  found  %L  By  the  author  of  **  Mary  Lundie  Duncan.**  ISmoi,  ff. 
440.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  dt  Brothers. 

.  The  portion  of  America  viewed  by  this  author  is  confined  to  Tery  email  distrieU  of 
the  United  States ;  nevertheless  it  is  regarded  by  her  as  of  sufficient  ezteot  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  continent  The  volume  consists  of  every-day  observations  amoog  • 
very  clever  portion  of  the  community,  chiefiy  in  New  York  and  the  regioa  araoni 
Ho:»pitality  and  respect  were  everywhere  extended  to  the  matron,  and  with  the  boat  fed* 
ings  at  heart  she  has  written  a  very  pleasant  narrative  of  her  visit  from  K^gl**^  to 
this  country.  There  is  a  large  portion  of  the  reading  public  which  will  be  plstiod 
with  these  views  of  a  pious,  thoughtful,  intelligent,  ana  sensible  writer. 

9. — Pierre;  or,  the  Ambiguities.  Hirhait  Melltille.  12mo.,  pp.  49S.  HfV 
York  :  Harper  A  Brothers. 

Melvil1e*8  reputation  as  a  writer  is  widely  spread.  The  reception  of  hit  etrliat 
works  by  the  public  has  been  of  the  most  flattering  kind.  This  volume  is  more  in- 
aginative  in  its  character  than  the  former  ones,  and  aims  to  present  the  workiogi  of 
an  over-sensitive  spirit.  The  story  is  well  told  as  usual,  although  not  perhaps  eqml 
in  interest  to  some  of  the  other  volumes  from  the  same  pen. 

10. — A  Manned  of  Oreeian  Antiquities,  with  Numerous  UlustrationM.  By  OuM> 
Anthon,  LL.  D.    12ma  pp.  486.    New  York :  Harpers  <k  Brothers. 

This  volume  is  prepared  upon  the  same  plan  as  (he  **  Roman  Antiqoitieai''  by  te 
same  author.  The  materials  appear  to  have  been  gathered  from  the  latest  and  but 
sources.  They  are  arranged  with  a  clearness  and  method  which  wiU  render  thoir 
comprehension  by  the  student  easy  and  rapid. 

11. — A  Journal  of  Summer  Time  in  the  Country.  By  ReT.  RoBBftT  A»if  Wni- 
xorr,  incumbent  of  Bear  Wood,  Berks,  author  of  "  Jeremy  Taylor,  a  BtQgn|ilqr.'* 
18mo.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  dt  Co. 

Another  volume  of  "  Appletons'  Popular  Library  of  the  best  Aathorii'*  and  eqvl 
in  value  and  interest  to  any  that  have  preceded  it  The  selections  are  made  wilh 
commendable  taste  and  judgment. 

U.—The  Indian  Tribes  of  Guiana.    By  Rev.  W.  H.  Bert.     ISmo.,  pp.  SSt.    ITev 

York:  Robert  Carter  A  Brothers. 

This  work  embraces  accounts  of  the  British  missions  among  the  Tarioni  tiiboi 
at  Ouiana,  from  the  year  of  their  commencement  until  the  present  time.  AmA^  froi 
its  value  to  those  who  take  nn  interest  in  Christian  missions,  it  contains  muchiDcadsnt- 
ally  interesting  information  touching  the  tribes  of  the  Guiana  Indians. 
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— jpft«  Jfm  of  the  THme;  or  8Jcetehe»  of  Notable».  12mo.  pp.  564.  New  York : 
ledfield. 

nie  pliun  of  this  work  is  excellent  It  consisU  of  a  seriea  of  eketchea  of  living  au- 
rs,  mrchitecU,  artists,  composers,  dema^gues,  divines,  dramatists,  engineers,  jour- 
Mt8»  ministers,  monarchs,  moralists,  philanthropists,  poets,  politicians,  preachers, 
nma,  statesmen,  travelers,  voyagers  and  warriors.  That  portion  of  it  relisting  to  the 
liocni  men  of  England  and  the  Continent,  derived  from  various  Qerman  Conver- 
iomM-Lexikon^  is  quite  complete,  and  embrace?  brief  notices  of  almost  every  Euro- 
m  of  reputation.  The  failure  is  in  the  home  biography.  Some  of  the  most  prom- 
nt  men  are  omitted  entirely,  and  others  introduced  who  possess  little  or  no  merit 
Miy  of  the  departments  of  life.  On  the  whole, however,  it  is  an  interesting  volume, 
1  eontains,  as  President  Fillmore  says,  **  precisely  that  kind  of  information,  that  ev- 
f  pablie  and  intelligent  man  desires  to  see ;  especially  in  reference  to  the  distin- 
ined  men  of  Europe." 

^— JtftfmofVs  of  the  Life  and  Writinge  of  Thomae  Chalmers,  J),  D.y  LL.  D.  By  his 
•oo-in-law.  Rev.  William  Hanna,  LL.D.  In  four  volumes.  Vol.  4.  12mo.  New 
X<irk:  Harper  <k  Brothers. 

In  the  three  preceding  volumes.  Dr.  Hanna  confined  himself  to  the  labor  of  the 
agrapber  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  critic  or  the  historian.  The  present  vol- 
Qe  IB  devoted  to  a  general  narrative  of  the  disruption  in  the  Scotch  Church.  Few 
orioB  devoted  to  theological  biography,  will  be  more  prized  or  read  by  men  of  intel- 
et  io  the  Christian  church,  irrespective  of  sectarian  tendencies. 

ir~^The  HiUory  of  the  Restoration  of  tfte  Monarchy  in  France.  By  Alphonbo  Dk 
LtAMARTiNX,  Author  of  the  *'  History  of  the  Girondists.''  Vol  2.  12mo.  pp.  499. 
Kew  Tork :  Harper  A  Brothers. 

The  present  volume  completes  the  history  of  the  Restoration.  Lamartine  may  be 
Harded  as  the  poet^  historian.  The  translation  Appears  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
iginal,  which  is  perhaps  the  highest  praise  that  we  could  bestow  on  anything  from 
le  pen  of  the  gifted  Frenchman. 

ft^— 7%«  Worke  of  Shaktpeare,  By  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Hudson,  A.  M.  18mo.  New 
Tork :  James  Munroe  i  Co. 

Hie  fifth  volume  of  this  beautiful  edition  has  made  its  appearance.  Our  opinion 
f  its  merits  has  been  so  frequently  expressed  in  this  department  of  the  Merchants* 
W^axine,  that  it  seems' almost  a  work  of  supererogation  on  our  part  to  say  more. 
t  ia,  of  all  editions  yet  published,  a  favorite  one  wiu  us,  and  we  have  some  half-dosea 
nr  more. 

^j^Haoar ;  a  Story  of  Today.  By  Alios  Caret.  12mo.,  pp.  800.  New  York: 
J.  8.  Redfield. 

Although  a  story  of  every-day  life,  there  is  a  freshness  and  a  flowing  fancy  about 
pages  which  invest  them  with  much  attractiveness.    The  tale  itself  is  simple, 
wing  no  special  intricacy  of  plot,  but  its  characters  are  delineated  with  a  tenaer- 
and  pathos,  so  pore  and  free  from  affectation,  that  they  secure  the  interest  and 
^ratifiQUion  of  the  reader. 

[t^^Waverley  Novels.    Illastrated  Library  edition.    Vols.  VII.  and  VIIL    Boston : 

B.  B.  Mnseey. 

Tlie  seventh  and  eighth  volames  of  this  handsomely  printed  and  bound  Library 
KditiQO  of  the  Scott  Novels,  embrace  Ivanhoe,  the  Bride  ot  Lammermoor,  and  A  Le- 
{cad  of  Montrose. 

19v— TW/is't  Illustrated  Atlas  and  Modem  History  of  the  World    London  and  New 

Tork :  John  Tallis  A  Co. 

Puts  60  and  61  of  this  splendid  collection  of  Maps,  and  with  letter- press  descrip- 
tioo,  eootain  maps  of  Leeds,  Aberdeen  and  Perth,  with  their  public  buildings,  done  in  the 
bigbeet  style  of  the  art. 

tOw — Ths  Life  and  Works  of  Robert  Bums.  Edited  by  Robxrt  Chalmers.  In 
iwr  Tolomes.    VoL  8.    12mo.,  pp.  317.    New  York :  Harper  <k  Brothers. 

This  Is,  in  our  judgment,  the  most  desirable  edition  of  the  life  and  works  of 
Boms  erer  publbbed. 
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21d — Clifton:  or  Modem  Faahioniy  Moralt,  and  Polities,  A  KoveL  B/  AnBci 
TowNLET.    Philadelphia:  A  Hart 

The  extracts  we  have  read  from  this  work  have  given  as  a  hi|;h  opinion  of  tte  tal- 
ents of  the  unknown  writer.  It  is  evidently  from  the  p<*n  of  one  who  has  Men  Um 
world  with  a  "  thoughtful  eye/'  and  who  has  mingled  actively  in  the  scenes  he  so  m- 
idly  portrays.  In  politics  he  is  rather  radical ;  in  reli|<ion  decidedly  liberal ;  in  lonnli 
Boond  and  high-toned;  and,  as  regards /asA ion,  we  should  not  take  him  for  a  deru(«e 
to  the  follies  of  "  Japonicadom.'* 

23. — Chambers'  Pocket  Miscellany.  Vol  5.  12mo.  pp.  180.  Boston:  Ooald  k 
Lincoln. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  numerous  tales  contained  in  this  volume,  that  they  are  iotar- 
esting  to  all  readers,  and  suited  for  perusal  at  leisure  moments,  especially  whentriT- 
eling. 

28.— ^tc^*  Calls :  from  the  Diary  of  a  Misnonary  Priest,  Bj  Rev.  EnwAao  Peics 
M.  A.    18mo.,  pp.  888.    New  York :  D.  <&  J.  Sadlier  A  Ca 

In  these  pages  wo  are  presented  with  some  vivid  sketches  of  the  scenes  witneved 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  at  the  death  beds  of  a  large  number  of  persooi,  cm- 
bncing  members  of  every  profession  and  almost  every  pursuit  of  life. 

24i — Waverley  Novels.  Heart  of  Midlothian,  Vol  8.  Part  6.  12mo.,  ^  tSft. 
Part  7.  Bride  of  Lammer moor.  pp.  341.  Philadelphia:  Lippiocott,  Qrambo  A 
Go.    New  York  :  A.  O.  Roorback. 

A  reprint  of  the  Abbotsford  edition,  which  contained  all  the  author's  oorrectkoa 

26. —  Waverley  Novels.  Parts  1,  2,  3,  4.  Waverley ^  Ouy  Mannering^  Rob  Jloft  Tit 
Antiquary.    8vo.    Philadelphia :  A.  Hart 

A  cheap  edition  of  the  Waverley  novels,  which  is  printed  in  fair  and  legiUs  type, 
CO  dear  and  white  paper. 

26. — The  Tuv  Fathers  ;  an  Unpublished  Original  Spanish  Work.  By  AdadosOua 
Part  2.    12U10.,  pp.  807.    New  York :  Stringer  i  Townsend. 

This  is  the  second  part  of  a  work  which  has  not  a  single  commendable  feitire 
about  it,  unle:»s  it  be  the  typography  and  binding,  which  is  in  the  usual  good  i^  (if 
Messrs.  Stringer  db  Townsend. 
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The  new  act  of  Congress  regulating  and  reducing  the  rates  of  pottage  OB  *«evi* 
papers  and  periodicals,"  (or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  on  newspapers,  magadoei;  and 
reviews,  for  a  newspaper  is  a  periodical,  as  much  so  as  a  magazine  or  review,  alUwa^ 
by  the  act  of  Congress,  and  in  common  parlance,  a  periodical  is  understood  to  man  a 
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AKD 


COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 


NOVEMBEE,   1852. 


Art.  1.— COIIERCE   OF  FRANCS  IN  18il. 

^  OXKiKAL  BTN0P8IS  OF   THE   COMMBROE   OF    FRANCS  WITH   ITS   C0L0KIX8 
AND   WITH   FOREION   POWERS,   DURING  THE   TEAR    1851. 

^s  have  given  an  annual  review  of  the  results  of  French  Commerce,  in 
^  ^erehanU^  Magazine,  for  every  year  since  1843.  This  review  we  have 
^""^ortnly  derived  from  the  annual  Tableau  General  published  by  the  Di- 
r?^^^  Generate  des  Dottanes^  at  Paris.*  We  are  again  indebted  to  the 
^dness  and  attention  of  our  friend  and  correspondent  at  Paris,  Mons.  D.  L. 
?^et,  of  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  a  copy  of  this  voluminous 
^'^ment,  for  the  year  1851. 

^  For  eiplanations  of  the  French  system  of  classification  of  the  various  ar- 
^^^  which  enter  into  Commerce,  and  which  are  distinguished  as  animal, 
![J^table,  mineral,  and  manufactured ;  of  the  distinction  between  general 
'■'Qinmerce  and  special  Commerce,  and  between  official  and  actual  values, 
^  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  volumes  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine^  cited 
^w.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  say,  that  the  term 
^■NBRAL  CoMMEROB  iucludes  all  imports^  of  whatever  origin  or  destina- 
ioD,  whether  coming  from  a  colony  or  foreign  power,  and  whether  intended 
Mr  home  consumption,  warehousing,  re-export,  or  transit,  and  all  exports,  of 
rhatever  origin  or  destination,  French,  foreign,  or  colonial.  Special  Com- 
OBBCK  on  the  other  hand,  embraces  only  imports  for  home  consumption, 
ad  exports  of  articles  produced  in  France  or  nationalized  by  paying  duties, 
od  afterwards  exported. 
The  total  aggr^^ate  of  the  general  Commerce  of  France  with  its  colonies 

•  8m  JirircA«iU«>  JWvMtMy  ToL  XfUi.  p.  497,  toL  zxU,  p.  SSO,  toI.  zzIt.  p.  S84,  ftur  ilnkUar  rariewi 
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and  foreign  powers,  in  1851,  including  imports  and  exports,  amounted  in 
value  to  2,787  millions  francs,  official  value.  This  is  82  millions,  or  3  per 
cent,  more  than  the  total  of  the  preceding  year;  and  320  milHon, or  13 
per  cent,  more  than  the  average  of  the  five  previous  years. 

The  course  of  the  foreign  Commerce  of  France,  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  in  official  values  and  in  periods  of 
five  years. 

SECOND  PEBIOD. 

Teare.  Imports.  Export*.  Total. 


FIRST  PERIOD. 

Yean.  Imports.  Exports.  TotaL 

aiilUoD  francs. 

808    768 

987   956 

947  1,003 

1,052  1,011 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1840 
1841 


1,666 


1842 


1,893    1848 
1,960 !  1844 


2,063 
1,121     1,066     2,187 


1846 
1846 


impoi 

Million  francs. 

1,142  940  2,082 

1,187  992  2,179 

1,193  1,147  2,340 

1,240  1,187  2,427 

1,267  1,180  2,437 


THIRD  RRIOD. 

Tears.  Importa.  Exporti.  TotiL 
Mfllioa  francs. 

1847  1,848     1,271    S,S14 

1848  862     1,168    2,016 

1849  1,142     1,428    2,565 

1860  1,174     1,681    2,705 

1861  1,168     1,629    2,787 


Total  4,866     4,794     9,669    Totid   6,019     6,446  11,466   Total   6,679     7,007  12,685 

Increase  2d  period  over  Ist 19  per  cent 

Increase  8d  period  over  let 81  per  oeni 

Increase  8d  period  over  2d 11  per  cent 

According  to  the  rate  of  actual  values  fixed  for  the  year  1851,  the  tnde 
of  France  has  altogether  increased  only  to  the  amount  of  2,614  million 
firancs.  This  is  l7d  million  francs,  or  7  per  cent  less  than  the  above  toUl 
of  2,787  million. 

Of  this  total  amount  of  2,787  million  francs,  the  imports  are  1,158  mil- 
lion francs,  the  exports  1,629  million  francs.  The  value  of  inports  is  16mit 
lion  francs  less  than  in  1850,  and  2  million  francs  more  than  the  average  of 
five  years.  In  exports  there  has  been  an  increase  of  98  million  francs,  or  6 
percent,  compared  with  those  of  1850,  and  318  million  francs,  compared 
with  the  average  of  five  years. 

Taking  actual  values  instead  of  official  values,  we  have  a  total  of  imports 
of  1,094  million  francs,  instead  of  1,158  million  francs,  and  of  exports  of 
1,520  million  francs,  instead  of  1,629  million  francs — a  difilerence  of  64 
million  francs  and  109  million  francs,  or  6  and  7  per  cent. 

These  comparisons  apply  to  general  Commerce. 

The  total  value  of  special  Commerce  is  2,020  million  francs.  This  is  116 
million  francs,  or  6  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  1850,  and  271  million  frsDOi 
more  than  the  average  of  the  five  preceding  years. 

In  actual  values  the  total  of  2,020  million  francs  is  reduced  to  1,928  mil- 
lion francs,  which  is  97  million  francs,  or  5  per  cent,  less. 

Of  the  total  official  amount  of  special  Commerce,  781  million  francs  arefer 
imports,  and  1,239  million  francs  are  for  exports.  The  corresponding  amoanU 
of  last  year,  and  the  average  of  five  years  are,  imports  781  million  fraoa 
and  803  million  francs;  exports  1,124  million  francs  and  947  million  friaek 
The  excess  of  exports  is  10  and  30  per  cent. 

The  total  actual  value  of  the  special  Commerce  of  the  year  is  765  milfioft 
francs  imports,  and  1,158  million  francs  exports;  this  is  2  and  7  per  cent 
less  than  the  official  values. 

COMMERCE   BT   SEA   AND    LAND. 

Of  the  total  official  value  of  2,787  million  francs,  the  proportion  of  goodi 
conveyed  by  sea  and  by  land  was  72  and  28  per  cent  This  is  the  sum 
proportion  as  in  1850,  and  also  for  the  average  of  ^\q  years.  The  impoiti 
by  sea,  however,  have  fallen  ofi^  as  compared  with  those  by  land,  while  titf 
revene  is  the  case  as  to  exports. 


Cinnmerc€  o/Dranee  in  1851.  1^3 

nCPOBTS. 

Official  Tslne.        Aetnal  Tilne. 

^Dttneree  by  sea francs        IfSi^OOO.OOO        694,000,000 

3bBnmeroe  by  land 424,000,000       400,000,000 

SXPORTS. 

nuKierce  by  sea 1,266,000,000     1,180,000,000 

oomerce  by  land 866,000,000        840,000,000 

Xle  proportion  ia  official  value  is  63  to  37  per  cent  in  imports,  and  78  to 
per  cent  in  exports.    The  proportion  was  nearly  the  same  for  exports  in 
SSO.    In  imports  the  proportion  was  66  to  34  per  cent — a  difference  of  3 
'  c^ent. 

MARITIME   TRADE. 

Cyf  1,999  million  francs,  the  official  amount  of  trade  by  sea,  the  amount 
Snoods  under  the  Fiench  flag  was  953  million  francs,  or  48  per  cent.  Un- 

r  foreign  flags  1,046  million  francs,  or  52  per  cent. 

rChis  is  the  same  proportion  as  in  1850,  aud  for  the  average  of  five  years. 

Of  the  total  of  953  million  francs,  the  value  of  trade  under  the  French 

C^,  271  million  francs  belong  to  privileged  trade,  which  is  an  increase  22 

tir  cent,  compared  with  1850,  and  of  12  per  cent  compared  with  the  aver- 

po  of  five  years. 
There  has  been  a  flailing  off  of  5  per  cent  from  1850  in  the  trade  under 

^  French  flag  open  to  foreign  competition,  but  on  the  average  of  five  years, 

^Ce  has  been  a  gain  of  10  per  cent. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  TOGETHER. 

Of  the  total  trade  of  France  with  her  colonies  and  foreign  powers,  the 
^•re  of  the  following  countries  placed  in  the  order  of  their  importance  was 
^  per  cent : — England,  United  States,  Belgium,  Sardinia,  Spain,  the  Ger- 
^  Customs  Union,  Turkey,  and  Brazil ;  the  share  of  the  French  colonies, 
percent. 

IMPORTS,  COUNTRY  OP  ORIGIN. 

Ilie  imports  into  France  from  Belgium  (in  general  Commerce)  amounted 
^  l81  million  francs,  which  is  15  per  cent  more  than  the  previous  year,  and 
•  per  cent  more  than  the  ^\e  years'  average. 

The  value  of  products  from  that  country  which  entered  into  domestic 
ODBumptioD,  was  but  101  million  francs.  This  is  a  falling  off  of  3  per 
QBt  on  the  previous  year,  and  an  increase  of  7  per  cent  on  the  average  of 
ive  years. 

Switzerland  comes  next  to  Belgium  in  general  imports,  which  amounted 

0  184  million  francs.  This  is  within  1  million  of  the  same  amount  as  in 
850,  and  an  advance  of  10  million  francs,  or  17  per  cent,  on  the  average 
r  five  years.    The  special  import  trade  from  Switzerland  remained  the  same 

1  ia  1850,  and  as  the  average  of  five  years,  the  amount  being  24  million 

•DOS. 

The  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  in  general  Commerce  fell  off 
om  137  million,  in  1850,  to  129  million,  in  1851,  a  decrease  of  6  and  15 
ireent.  The  amount  of  special  Commerce  with  that  power  was  122|- 
liUion  against  123  million,  in  1850,  and  128  million,  the  average  of  ^ve 


The  general  trade  with  England  increased  to  109  million  francs,  and  the 
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special  trade  to  66  J  million  francs.  The  figures  for  the  preceding  year  are 
122  million  and  105  million  francs,  general  Commerce,  and  69^  millioD  and 
62  million  francs,  special  Commerce.  This  is  a  decease,  compared  with 
1850,  of  13  million  francs  and  3  million  francs.  An  increase,  compared 
with  the  average  of  five  years,  of  4  million  francs,  in  both  general  and  spe- 
cial trade. 

There  has  been  a  falling  off  since  1850  in  the  general  import  trade  from 
Sardinia  of  2  per  cent,  from  Turkey  of  16  per  cent,  from  Spain  of  9  per 
cent.    The  imports  from  the  Customs  Union  have  increased  10  per  cent 

In  imports  for  home  consumption,  the  trade  with  Sardinia  has  increased  6 
per  cent,  but  with  Turkey,  Spain,  and  the  Customs  Union,  it  has  fiallen  off  4, 
11,  and  12  per  cent 

The  amount  of  Algerian  products  consumed  is  16  million  franco,  instead 
of  6  million  francs,  which  is  an  increase  of  206  per  cent ;  that  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Isle  of  Reunion  amounted  to  30  million  fiiincs,  or  1  million 
francs  less  than  in  1850. 

The  amount  of  imports  from  Guadaloupe  is  31  million  francs  instead  of 
25  million  francs;  from  Martinique  12  million  francs  against  11  millioa 
francs  in  1850. 

EXPORTS    OR   COUNTRY    OF   DESTINATION. 

In  the  export  trade,  England  stands  first.  The  value  of  goods  of  all 
kinds  exported  from  France  to  that  country  is  354  million  frar>cs,  of  which 
278  million  francs  are  for  articles  of  French  production.  This  is  an  increase 
of  20  per  cent  in  general  and  23  per  cent  in  special  Commerce. 

The  United  States  come  next.  They  took  of  French  exports  of  all  kinds 
237  million  francs,  and  of  the  products  of  France  134  million  francs.  This 
is  a  falling  off  on  the  past  year  of  13  and  24  per  cent. 

The  exports  to  Belgium,  which  stands  third  in  the  order  of  importance, 
amounted  to  136  million  francs  (general  Commerce),  and  124  million  francs 
(special  Commerce),  which  is  an  increase  of  16  and  23  per  cent 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  3  and  9  per  cent  in  the  official  value  of  the 
exports  to  Switzerland  :  108  million  francs  and  61  million  francs  against  105 
million  francs  and  56  million  francs. 

The  total  exports  to  Sardinia  increased  from  82  million  francs  and  58  mil- 
lion francs,  the  amount  in  1850,  to  87  million  francs  and  65  million  frana 
or  7  and  12  per  cent.  There  was  a  falling  off  of  20  million  francs  and  9 
million  francs  or  19  and  13  per  cent,  in  exports  to  Spain. 

Exports  to  the  German  Customs'  Union  amounted  to  54  million  francs, 
of  which  47  million  francs  were  French  products.  The  results  differ  a  fitr 
tie  from  last  year.  • 

Exports  to  Brazil  increased  49  per  cent  in  general  and  61  per  cent  inspje* 
dal  Commerce,  or  from  33  million  francs  and  22  million  francs  to  49  mil- 
lion francs  and  33  million  francs. 

The  total  value  of  goods  sent  to  Turkey  in  1850  was  36  million  franco 
In  1851,  it  fell  to  32  million  francs  or  10  per  cent.  The  export  of  Frendi 
products  to  that  power  was  about  the  same  as  in  1850,  23  million  francs. 

To  Chili,  Mexico,  the  Low  Countries,  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  Hanseatic 
towns,  Peru,  the  Spanish  American  Possessions  and  Austria,  the  export  of 
of  French  products  has  increased  in  different  degrees  ;  but  the  exports  to 
Prussia,  Tuscany,  Hayti  and  Egypt,  have  fallen  off. 

The  general  export  trade  to  Algeria  which  amounted  to  88  million  fraoei 
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1  the  special  export  trade,  which  amounted  to  76  million  francs, 
led  11  million  francs  and  18  million  francs  or  13  and  25  per  cent 
tnch  colonies,  excepting  the  possessions  in  India,  have  imported 
from  the  mother  country.  The  increase  in  official  values  was 
for  Martinique,  51  per  cent  for  Guadaloupe,  f  per  cent  for  Reu- 
per  cent  for  Cayenne. 

COUNTRIES    IMPORTED    FROM    AND    EXPORTED    TO. 

>wing  is  the  dehit  and  credit  account  of  the  trade  of  France  in 
he  ten  powers  with  which  it  has  had  the  largest  dealings,  taking 
amerce  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  and  including  imports  and 

OlBcial  Valuefl.  Aetul  VahiM. 

DftbiL  Credit.  Debit.  Credit. 

franca  66,000,000  278.000,000  69,000,000  298.000,000 

8 128.000,000  HJ4,000,000  110,000,000  146,000,000 

101,000,000  124,000,000  114,000,000  128,000,000 

78,000,000  66,000,000  74,000,000  69,000,000 

81,000,000  62,000,000  27,000,000  64,000,000 

24,000.000  6 1 .000,000  28,000,000  66,000,000 

ion 88,000,000  47,040.000  88,000,000  44.000,000 

89,000,000  23,000,000  84,000,000  20,000,000 

1 8,000,000  88,000,000  1 2.000,000  28,000,000 

18,000,000  17,000,000  21,000,000  16,000,000 

3  shows  that  the  value  of  merchandise  of  French  production  ex- 
le  principal  powers,  and  particularly  to  England,  Belgium,  Spain, 
and  Brazil,  is  considerably  greater  than  the  value  of  products 
The  difference  in  favor  of  France  as  regards  the  United  States 
e  the  imports  from  Sardinia,  Tuscany  and  the  Two  Sicilies  are 
I  the  exports. 

NATURE    OF   IMPORTS. 

aggregate  of  imports  1,058,000,000  francs  (official  value), 
•00  francs  (actual  value),  the  value  of  raw  materials  was  697  mil- 
official  value),  687  million  francs  (actual  value).  This  is  60  per 
total  amount  given  above,  in  official  values.  In  1850,  the  pro- 
'aw  material  was  61  per  cent  official  value.  Of  this  total  import 
erials  76  per  cent  was  for  the  supply  of  the  &ctories  against  77 
1850. 

9  of  articles  of  consumption  in  the  natural  state  has  fallen  from 
francs  (official  value),  and  173  million  francs  (actual  value),  in 
81  million  and  163  million  francs  in  general  trade.  In  special 
suits  are  as  follows  :  1850,  137  million  (official  value),  131  mil- 
actual  value) ;  1851,  144  million  francs  (official  value),  129  mil- 
value). 

18  been  an  increase  in  the  official  value  of  the  general  trade  in 
3d  articles  from  263  million  francs,  the  amount  in  1850,  to  280 

OS. 

pecial  trade  there  has  been  a  falling  off  of  1  million  francs,  from 

lancs  to  41  million  francs.     The  actual  value  of  these  products 

llion  francs  and  41  million  francs,  in  1850, 244  million  francs  and 

irancs. 

tides  the  special  import  trade  in  which  has  undergone  the  most 
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fluctuation,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  12  million  firancs  or  21  per  centii 
wool,  of  4  million  francs  or  4  per  cent  in  silk,  of  3  million  francs  in  nv 
hides,  indigo,  copper,  lard  and  tallow.  Of  this  last  amount  of  3  miUioi 
francs,  the  proportion  of  the  first  article  is  7  per  cent,  of  the  second  41  per 
cent,  of  the  third  21  per  cent,  of  the  fourth  78  per  cent.  On  the  ot^ 
hand,  the  value  of  leaf  tobacco  delivered  to  government  exceeded  by  10  mil- 
million  francs  that  of  last  jear,  and  the  value  of  gold  dust  9  milliou  fraoo. 

Of  articles  of  consumption  in  the  natural  state,  coffee,  table  fruits,  oleag- 
inous seeds,  nuts,  show  an  increase  of  1  million  to  2  million  francs  each.  Co- 
lonial sugars,  a  decrease  of  2  million  francs. 

Linen  and  hempen  fabrics  and  straw  hats  are  the  only  articles  preseoting 
any  noticeable  change;  and  in  these  the  diminution  is  1  1-2  million  franci, 
13  per  cent,  and  1  million  francs,  24  per  cent. 

NATURE    OF    EXPORTS. 

We  have  seen  that  the  total  official  value  of  exports  of  goods  of  ererj 
kind  was  1,G30  million  francs,  or  6  per  cent  more  than  in  1850.  lo  tlm 
amount  the  proportion  between  natural  products  and  manufactured  articks, 
b  about  the  same  as  in  1850,  32  per  cent  to  68  per  cent  The  actual  tal- 
ue  differs  but  little  from  the  official  in  natural  products,  it  is  521  miUioD 
francs  instead  of  526  million  francs :  but  in  manufactured  articles  it  &lis 
from  1,104  million  francs  to  009  million  francs. 

Since  1850  there  has  been  an  increase  of  9  per  cent  in  the  first  and  5  per 
cent  in  the  second  class  of  articles. 

In  special  Commerce  the  official  value  of  articles  in  the  natural  state  was 
386  million  francs,  that  of  manufactured  articles  852  million  francs ;  tkis  is 
an  increase  of  19  per  cent  and  7  per  cent.  Here  the  actual  value  of  natu- 
ral products  is  greater  by  5  millions  (391  million  francs)  than  the  total  of 
official  values,  but  the  actual  value  of  manufactured  articles  is  less  bj  85 
million  francs,  (767  million  francs.) 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  increase  in  the  export  of  the  natural  products  of 
France,  is  in  cereals  and  wines.  Of  this  increase,  22  million  firancs  is  for  the 
cereals  (96  million  to  74  million  francs),  10  million  francs  for  wines  (80  mil- 
lion to  70  million  francs),  7  million  francs  for  brandies  and  spirits  of  wine 
(30  million  to  23  miUion  francs). 

In  manufactured  articles  there  is  an  increase  of  26  million  francs  in  oottoo 
febrics  ^65  million  to  139  million  francs);  of  6  million  francs  inwoolen 
fabrics  (132  million  to  126  million  francs);  of  6  million  francs  in  prepared 
skins  (37ynillion  to  31  million  francs);  and  on  the  other  hand  a  falling otf 
of  4  million  francs  in  silks  (204  million  instead  of  208  million  francs).  Il» 
last  result  corresponds  with  the  loss  of  1  million  francs  in  silk  in  the  export 
of  natural  products. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  actual  rates  of  valuation  are  higher  than  the  official 
as  regards  silks,  bareges,  manufactures  of  metals,  hides  prepared,  tanned  and 
dressed,  hardware,  toys,  horses  and  cattle.  They  are  lower  on  cotton,  linen, 
woolen  and  hempen  stufls ;  on  grains,  glass,  refined  sugars,  dyes,  hair  ft* 
spmning  and  hat  making,  grains  and  oil  seeds.  From  these  difiEerences  we 
nave  the  following  results  in  products  exported  : 

1.  Actual  values  higher  than  official  values  : — 


^y^'  •  • francs.    36,000,000 

wme«,4c. 20,000,000 

MMiufacturea  of  Metal 15,000.000 


Prepared  Skins franca.    14,000,000 

Hardware,  Ac 17,000.000 

Horses  and  Oatde 7,00^000 
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.  Actual  values  less  than  official  values : — 

OD,  Woolen,  Linen  Fab- 

st,  Ac, francs.  128,000,000 

nla. 6,000,000 

Mware 16,000,000 


Refined  Sugars franca.  7,000,000 

Dyes 6,000,000 

Hair 8,000,000 

Grains  and  Oil  Seeds 6,000,000 


BOUNTIES. 

lie  {UDOunt  of  bounties  on  export  or  for  drawback,  paid  out  of  the  trea- 
f  in  1851,  was  26,582,412  francs.  On  this  account,  the  amount  in  1850 
but  25,458,572  francs.  This  increase  of  4  per  cent  is  almost  exclusive- 
1  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics,  soaps  and  woolen  yarn.  There  has  been  a 
it  decrease  in  refined  sugars,  a  decrease  of  9  per  cent  in  sheet  lead,  7 
cent  in  tanned  and  dressed  skins*  of  8  per  cent  in  cotton  thread. 
kHDpared  with  the  average  of  ^ve  years,  the  increase  affects  only  plate 
,  refined  sulphur,  cotton  thread  and  sulphuric  acid.  In  most  other  goods 
e  k  a  marked  increase.  The  total  comparative  value  of  goods  exported 
eg  the  last  two  years,  with  benefit  of  bounty,  is  as  follows  : — 

Official  Values.  Actual  Valoes. 


.francs.  807,306,866 
268,222,392 


1861 francs.  191,643,880 

1860 186,929,480 


139,172,964  6,614,400 

COD   AND    WHALE    FISHERY. 

he  cod  fishery  produced  403,777  metrical  quintals  of  firesh  and  dry  cod 

ii  roes,  which  is  7  per  cent  more  than  in  1850,  and  4  per  cent  more 

I  the  average  of  five  years.     This  increase  applies  to  all  except  the  roes, 

rhich  there  is  a  faUing  off  of  15  per  cent. 

he  results  of  the  whale  fishery  in  1851,  are  but  17,477  quintals  of  oil 

whalebone,  which  is  13  per  cent  less  than  the  product  of  1850,  20,157 

ktals ;  and  22  per  cent  less  than  the  average  of  five  years. 

lie  export  of  cod  with  benefit  of  bounty  increased  38  per  cent,  or  from 

'70  quintals  the  amount  to  which  it  fell  in  1850,  to  85,410  quintals ;  the 

ter  part  of  this  increase  applies  to  exports  to  Martinique  and  Italy.  With 

By  this  branch  of  trade  has  amounted  to  absolutely  nothing. 

WAREHOUSES. 

be  quantity  of  goods  warehoused  in  1851  was  7,968,928  metrical  quin- 
of  the  total  ofiicial  value  of  565  million  francs,  which  is  3  per  cent  on  the 
;ht  and  9  per  cent  in  value  less  than  last  year ;  and  24  per  cent  and  1 3 
5ent  less  than  the  average.  The  chief  differences  are,  as  to  weight,  in 
lb,  foreign  sugars,  olive  oil,  raw  wool,  lard  and  tallow ;  as  to  value,  in 
gn  sugar,  indigo,  cereals,  woolens,  and  olive  oil. 
le  total  actual  value  of  goods  re- warehoused  was  514  million  francs  against 
million  francs  in  1850.  This  is  a  decrease  of  49  million  francs;  of 
h  20  million  francs  are  on  cottons,  14  million  francs  on  foreign  sugars, 
8  million  francs  on  woolens. 

be  warehouses  of  Marseilles  and  Havre  stand  first  in  the  amount  of  bu- 
m  done,  as  regards  both  the  weight  and  value  of  the  goods  warehoused; 
»er  cent  in  weight  and  67  per  cent  in  official  value  of  all  goods  ware- 
ed  were  entered  here  ;  this  is  4  per  cent  and  2  per  cerit  less  than  in 
)•    The  warehouse  of  Bordeaux  is  third  as  regards  the  weight,  and 
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fenrth  as  regards  tbe  official  value  of  the  goods  eDtered.  Tliere  has  beei 
&lling  off  at  this  place  since  1850,  of  5  million  francs  or  15  per  oent  in  o( 
cial  value,  and  a  gain  of  2  per  cent  in  weight  The  business  at  tbe  wsi 
house  at  Nantes  has  increased  19  per  cent  in  weight  and  49  per  ont 
value.     But  at  Paris  there  has  been  a  falling  off  of  8  percent  in  weights! 

1  per  cent  in  official  value. 

TRANSIT   TRADE. 

The  amount  of  transit  trade  in  weight  was  386,067  metrical  qointi 
which  is  06,343  quintals  or  21  per  cent  more  than  in  1850,  when  t 
amount  was  319,724  quintals.  The  value  of  this  trade  at  the  fixed  offie 
rates  established  in  1826,  was  264  million  francs ;  in  1850,  it  was  258  n 
lion  francs,  increase  6  million  francs  or  2  per  cent.  Taking  actual  values 
the  basis  of  comparison,  we  have  a  difference  in  favor  of  1851,  of  18  milli 
francs  or  7  per  cent  (253  million  to  235  million  francs). 

The  transit  trade  in  silk  fabrics  which,  in  1850,  amounted  to  74  milli 
francs  (official  value)  increased  to  78  million  francs ;  that  in  cotton  (kbri 
amounted  to  only  39  million  francs  instead  of  50  million  francs ;  that 
woolen  fabrics  increased  from  29  million  francs  to  34  million  francs.  T 
transit  of  silk  ft^ll  from  22  million  to  16  million  francs,  and  that  of  cott 
wool  from  14  million  francs  to  11  million  francs.  The  transit  of  coffee  i 
creased  68  per  cent,  from  2  1-2  million  francs  to  more  than  4  million  frsn 
Finally,  the  transit  of  wool  amounted  to  4  1-2  million  francs,  which  is 
per  c«nt  more  than  the  previous  year,  and  267  per  cent  more  than  the  V 
rage  of  ^s^  years. 

Switzerland  stands  first  among  powers  from  which  the  largest  amoimt, 
value,  of  the  transit  trade  through  France  has  been  derived.     This  sina 
is   98   million  francs  (official  value),  and  167   million  francs  (actnil 
ue).     The  corresponding  amounts  for  1850,  are  99  million  francs  anr 
million  francs.     The  difference  between  the  actual  and  the  official  ▼ai' 
in  silk  and  silk  fabrics. 

Belgium  and  England  still  stand  second  and  third,  but  the  resn' 
very  different  from  those  of  last  year.     While  the  transit  of  Belgia* 
ucts  across  the  French  territory  has  increased  33  per  cent,  official  ▼• 
million  francs  to  61  million  francs),  the  transit  of  goods  firom  Engl 
fallen  off  28  per  cent,  (25  million  to  35  million  francs). 

The  German  Customs  Union,  the  Sardinian  States,  and  the  Unit 
come  next,  with  nearly  similar  results  to  those  of  1850,  ezceptinf 
ted  States,  where  there  has  been  a  falling  off  of  22  per  cent,  or  y 

2  million  francs  out  of  10  million  francs. 

The  United  States  stands  first,  as  in  1850,  among  countrii 
goods  in  transit  have  been  exported.     Their  value  is   85  milli' 
32  per  cent  of  the  whole  transit  movement ;  this  is  6yjy  per  cer 
in   1850.     England,  which  was  only  third  in  1850,  now  takes 
second.     The  amount  of  goods  she  received  in  transit  through 
60  million  francs,  13  million  francs  more  than  in  1850. 

Switzerland  now  stands  third,  the  value  being  48  million  f 
600,000  francs  more  than  in  1850. 

Brazil  has  advanced  from  the  seventh  to  the  fourth  place, 
12  million  francs  instead  of  4  million  francs.    Spain,  Belgiu7 
states,  and  the  German  Customs*  Union  come  next  to  Bi 
decrease  varying  from  15  per  cent  to  37  per  cent. 
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The  following  table  exhibits,  in  weight,  for  the  years  1850  and  1861,  the 
comparative  importance  of  the  import  and  the  export  transit  trade,  with 
tte  four  principal  powers  with  which  this  trade  has  been  carried  on. 

COUNTRIES   EXPORTING. 

1881.  18S0. 

|witxerland metrical  qniotals.  21,886  26,886 

|e«ium 40,068  28,862 

™(flanci 87,279  89,428 

L/iuted  SUtes 44,688  61,668 

COUNTRIES   IMPORTING. 

1841.  18S0. 

united  States metrical  quintals.  26,104  20,266 

™?laad 28,770  19,161 

^^txerland 260,366  206,819 

■«^iim 20,688  11,941 

DUTIES. 

^Rxe  total  duties  collected  by  the  department  of  customs  was  147,838,057 
:  of  which,  import  duties  117,152,812  francs  ;  export  duties  8,081,141 
;  navigation  duties  2,965,354  francs;    incidental  duties  2,822,241 
;  tax  on  consumption  of  salt  21,812,400  francs. 
^I^ese  receipts  are  6,103,463  francs  less  than  in  1850.     The  difference  is 
^'^^ned  exclusively  to  import  duties,  of  which  nearly  2  million  francs  are  on 
^'^ign  sugars,  3  million  francs  on  wool,  11-2  million  francs  on  olive  oil, 
^d    1  million  on  lard  and  tallow  together, 
^te  receipts  at  the  principal  custom-houses,  and  the  proportion  to  the  to- 
Aggregate,  of  the  amount  received  at  each,  were  as  follows : — 

18S0.  18J1. 

•^**^eille8 francs.  82,680,000  or  21  percent     80,677,000  or  21  percent 

■'^ .  26,111,000        17  "  26,164,000       18 

12,109,000         8  "  11,670,000         8  " 

leaux 12,047,000         8  «  11.460,000        7^  " 

^tes 11,498,000          7i  "  10,817,000         7  " 

6,929,000         4  «  6,817,000         4^  " 

ICO 6,668,000          8i  "  4,184,000         8  ** 

er  Custom  Houses 48,240,000       81  «  46,146,000       81  ** 

.  Jlhis  comparison  shows,  that  of  the  decrease  of  6,193,463  francs,  nearly  a 
^5^  ^  A^  Marseilles,  and  nearly  a  fourth  at  Rouen,  and  also  that  the  re- 
^ipts  at  Havre  have  remained  the  same  and  those  of  Dunkirk  have  increa- 
^d  a  sixth. 

SHIPPING. 

.  The  maritime  trade  of  France  with  colonies  and  foreign  powers  employed 
^am  and  sail  vessels  in  34,636  voyages.  The  total  tonnage  employed  was 
^,088,000  tons.  This  is  8  per  cent  more  than  the  voyages,  and  9  per  cent 
^ore  than  the  tonnage  of  the  preceding  year.  Compared  with  the  average 
^  five  years,  the  increase  is  12  per  cent  and  11  per  cent. 

44  per  cent  of  the  voyages  and  42  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  were  under 
Uie  French  flag.  There  is  here  a  falling  off  of  from  1  to  3  per  cent  in  the 
tintnber  of  voyages  and  the  tonnage  from  the  amount  of  last  year  and  from 
the  ai^erage. 

Passing  to  details,  we  notice  an  increase  since  1850  in  the  tonnage  of 
French  sUps,  as  follows ; — 
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Of  23  per  cent  in  the  trade  with  the  colonies. 

Of  14  per  cent  in  the  trade  with  other  French  possessions  out  of  Einpe, 
including  Algeria  ;  and  1  per  cent  in  the  trade  open  to  compeUtion. 

Of  the  total  foreign  maritime  movement,  of  11  1-2  per  d.  were  pritikgd 
navigation  ;  in  1851,  it  exceeds  12  per  cent. 

The  increase  of  9  per  cent  and  1 1  per  cent,  above  noticed,  in  the  toti^ 
tonnage  employed,  is  divided  as  follows : — 

ISfiO. 

French  flag increase.  5  per  cent 

Foreign  flaga IS       ** 

Comparing  navigation  by  sails  with  steam  navigation  we  find,  that  of 
former,  47  per  cent  of  tonnage  belongs  to  France,  which  is  4  per  cent  moi^ 
tlian  in  1850,  and  9  per  cent  more  than  the  average  of  five  years.  In  1850^ 
it  was  48  pt^r  cent:  the  average  was  45  per  cent. 

The  French  steam  marine  has  increased  particularly  in  open  trade.  The 
tonnage  was  39,000  tons  against  24,000  tons  in  1850,  and  27,000  tons  the 
average  of  five  years. 

The  share  of  French  shipping  in  the  aggregate  trade  between  Sardiniii 
and  France,  although  larger  than  that  of  last  year,  was  but  51  per  cent  Is 
1850,  it  was  59  i)er  cent  or  8  per  cent  more.     There  has  ako  been  a  kwof 
2  per  cent  in  the  trade  with  the  Roman  states.     With  these  two  exceptioDi, 
the  French  flag  has  sustained  with  more  advantage  than  in  1850  the  contest 
with  the  foreign  fiag  in  the  trade  between  French  ports  and  those  of  Sootben 
Europe.    Thus  in  1851,  it  covered  G8  instead  of  58  per  cent  of  thetonni^ 
employed  in  the  trade  with  Portugal,  37  instead  of  35  per  cent  with  Spain, 
65  instead  of  48  per  cent  with  Tuscany,  38  instead  of  29  per  cent  with  the 
two  Sicilies,  78  instead  of  70  per  cent  with  Turkey.    But  the  total  of  FrencL 
tonnage  in  the  trade  with  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  Europe  was  pro- 
portionally less  than  in  1830.     Thus  in  the  trade  with  England,  the  French 
flag  covered  only  24  instead  of  29  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  employed.    la- 
the trade  with  the  German  Union,  5  instead  of  10  per  cent. 

The  share  of  French  sliif  )ping  fell  from  7  to  4  per  cent,  and  from  20,41^ 
tons  to  15,368  tons  (or  5,000  tons)  in  the  trade  between  the  French port» 
and  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

In   the  trade  with  the  other  powers  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  America,  th« 
share  of  the  French  flag  has  not  sensibly  varied.     The  following,.  pUoed  in 
the  order  of  importance,  are  the  twelve  powers  with  which  maritime  inter- 
course has  been  most  active  in  1851 :  and  the  share  of  the  French  flsg  >» 
the  trade  with  each : — 

Total  ToDDage,  Share  of  the  Flren^  RiT 

England 1,657,983  24  perofloi 

U.  States,  (Atlantic  coast).  355,400  4  " 

Sardinia 170,096  61  * 

Norway 141,317  8  * 

Two  Sicilies 129,714  88  * 

Turkey 129,628  78  ** 

Spain 118.420  87  * 

Russia,  (both  seas) 88,668  28  * 

Low  Countries 70,186  44  " 

Tuscany 67,807  65  * 

Sweden 64,846  6  • 

■Brazil 62,102  80  " 
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Art.  II.— THB  REGULATION  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Tjm  Insurance,  having  originated  in  the  development  of  the  matheniat- 
al  doctrine  of  chances,  has  been  supposed  to  have  some  affinity  to  gara- 
iiig.  But  the  analogy  is  shallow.  It  may  more  justly  be  considered  a 
lethod  of  delivering  human  life  from  the  tyranny  of  chance.  In  society, 
»  it  is,  a  man  whose  productive  energy  is  equivalent,  while  he  lives,  to  the 
loome  of  a  handsome  fortune,  runs  a  chance  of  leaving  his  wife  and  chil- 
inen  to  that  least  tolerable  species  of  poverty  which  aggravates  the  destitu- 
ion  of  means  by  the  abundance  of  wants.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  life 
*«i^  cultivated  tastes  are  no  blessing  without  certain  physical  means  for 
befr  gratification.  Those  who,  possessing  them,  fall  into  poverty,  suffer 
«Bgs  of  which  those  who  have  never  risen  from  it  are  happily  ignorant. 
^e  possibility  of  leaving  cherished  and  comparatively  helpless  dependants 
>  suoh  destitution  in  such  a  world,  is  to  be  avoided  by  any  honest  means, 
utiisl  Life  Insurance,  to  most  persons,  is  the  readiest  and  most  effectual. 
8c>  combines  accumulation  and  guaranty  that  it  is  equivalent,  for  the  pur- 
^  in  question,  to  an  instantaneous  creation  of  wealth  to  the  individual, 
lilo  the  enjoyment  of  its  present  security  is  not  purchased  by  an  extortion- 
5  ^ajc  upon  the  future.  When  conducted  upon  honest  and  scientific  prin- 
>te«,  it  is  not  a  game  at  which  one  wins  what  another  loses — the  short 
w  drawing  a  prize,  and  the  long  liver  holding  a  blank.  On  the  contrary, 
^  an  arrangement  by  which  all  the  insured  at  once  become  possessed,  for 
'®  l>enefit  of  their  survivors,  of  accumulated  property,  and  in  which  no  one, 

^*^y  contingency,  can  be  considered  a  loser.  For,  if  it  be  said  that  the 
**i?  liver  leaves  his  heirs  at  last  less  than  if  his  premiums  had  been  devoted 
'  **^dividual  accumulation,  it  is  to  be  replied  that  he  has,  from  the  first,  en- 
3^^  the  certainty  of  leaving  a  large  sum  whenever  his  death  should  occur, 
*^  this,  to  a  right- feeling  man,  is  a  consideration  of  inestimable  import- 
J^*  Men  of  action,  in  the  prime  of  life,  find  little  difficulty  in  meeting 
'^^lly  the  present  wants  of  themselves  and  families,  but  security  for  the 
'^^Te  is  another  affair.  Individual  accumulation  is  slow  ;  and  sudden  death, 
■^^ible  in  a  hundred  ways.  This  imbitters  the  sweets  of  life  for  the  whole 
^^^g-time,  and  perhaps  the  summer,  or  even  the  ripening  autumn.  An 
^^red  man,  therefore,  enjoys  during  his  life  a  solid  satisfaction,  which  may 
^^ly  be  reckoned  worth  the  sacrifice  he  makes  in  paying  his  premiums. 
^^  oums  the  amount  for  which  he  is  insured.  He  is  worth  it.  He  toils  for 
7^  blessing,  but  does  not  have  to  wait  for  it  till  his  brow  is  wrinkled  and 
^^  heart  toughened. 

In  Life  Insurance  security  is  everything.  And  it  is  precisely  because,  by 
be  mathematical  principles  which  govern  the  subject,  a  good  degree  of  cer- 
^nty  may  be  obtained,  that  the  business  is  justifiable  and  beneficial.  While 
^^dly  anything  seems  more  uncertain  than  individual  life,  aggregate  life  is 
imost  as  fixed  in  its  laws  as  the  everlasting  hills.  Its  rate  of  decrement 
rom  the  mass,  from  birth  to  the  outer  frontier  of  four-score-and-ten,  has 
leen  the  same,  for  aught  we  know,  in  all  ages  and  countries.  The  differ- 
iBce,  to  say  the  least,  is  confined  to  narrow  limits,  and  the  effects  of  un- 
lealthy  climate  and  sweeping  pestilence  do  not  disturb  it  by  any  means  so 
nach  as  might  be  supposed.  If  there  is  any  change  in  general  longevity 
t  IB  very  slow  and  not  very  considerable.  Taking  ten  thousand  persons 
ilive  of  any  given  age,  the  number  of  those  who  will  die  each  year  till  there 
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are  no  more,  can  be  predicted  from  experience  with  a  remarkable  approach 
to  precision.  The  question  on  which  this  article  proposes  to  submit  a 
thought  or  two  is,  how  the  law  of  the  average  decrement  of  life,  as  devel- 
oped bj  observation  thus  far,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  regulation  of  life  hi- 
surance,  or  in  other  words,  how  the  public  is  to  be  satisfied  that  any  life  In- 
surance company  is  reasonably  safe. 

First,  however,  it  deserves  to  be  settled,  what  expression  of  the  law  ve 
will  accept  as  the  highest  authority.  Observations,  more  or  less  extensive, 
on  the  mass  of  the  population  in  various  localities,  as  at  Northampton,  Ches- 
ter, and  Carlisle,  in  England,  were  the  foundation  of  the  first  rates  of  Life 
Insurance.  The  rates  charged  in  this  country  are  generally  conformed  to 
the  mortality  at  the  latter  place.  But  population  taken  as  it  rises  may  not 
be  an  exactly  fair  representation  of  the  body  of  insured  lives.  As  those 
who  feel  t  leir  tenure  of  life  most  doubtful  will  naturally  most  seek  insunnce, 
the  company  must,  of  course,  guard  itself  by  selecting  the  best  of  those  who 
apply.  Whether  the  result  will  be  a  body  of  insured  lives  above  or  below 
the  average  longevity  is  a  question.  As  experience  is  always  better  than 
theory,  the  leading  English  companies,  some  fourteen  years  ago,  turned  their 
attention  to  a  practical  investigation  of  this  question.  They  very  justly 
deemed  that  the  actual  experience  of  the  past  would  be  the  best  guide  fat 
the  future.  Seventeen  of  the  oldest  offices  united  their  experience,  reach- 
ing back,  in  a  number  of  cases,  for  several  generations.  The  particulars  of 
more  than  80,000  policies,  that  had  been  terminated  by  death,  were  contrib- 
uted to  a  common  stock,  and  after  rejecting  those  that  did  not  answer  gene* 
ral  conditions,  such  as  bad  hves,  taken  at  extra  rates,  62,535  were  taken  n 
the  basiu  of  a  table  of  rates.  The  result  was,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
favorable  to  life  on  the  whole,  but  more  so  on  the  earlier  than  the  later  ag«. 
That  is,  the  mortality  of  selected  insured  lives  is  rather  less  for  some  yean 
than  that  of  the  Carlisle  table,  but  rather  greater  afterwards.  But  the  de- 
crement, as  given  by  this  combined  experience  of  insured  lives,  is  more  uni- 
form, and  exhibits  fewer  anomalies  than  the  Carlisle,  or  any  other  table^ 
based  on  the  mass  of  the  population.  This  extensive  average  of  lives  actu- 
ally insured — the  very  class  of  lives  that  are  to  be  provided  for — undoubtedlj 
furnishes  the  most  authoritative  expression,  within  the  present  boundaries  of 
science,  of  the  law  of  mortality,  as  applicable  to  Life  Insurance. 

The  values  of  life  annuities  and  premiums  of  insurance  deduced  firom  thii 
table  of  mortality,  may  be  found  in  the  small  work  of  Mr.  Jenkyn  Jooei 
But,  as  he  gives  the  annuities  only  to  three  places  of  decimals,  and  the  hii 
is  not  always  the  nearest  figure,  the  writer  has  recomputed,  with  some  care^ 
the  annuities  and  premiums,  carrying  them  two  places  further.  The  result 
together  with  the  logarithms  most  convenient  in  practice,  may  be  ^Mud  it 
the  close  of  these  remarks. 

Life  risks  differ  obviously  from  those  of  fire  and  marine  disaster,  by  ex- 
tending over  a  far  longer  duration  of  time,  and  by  terminating  in  certain  k0> 
The  business  also  differs  from  fire  and  marine  insurance,  in  that  accumvlar 
tion  by  interest  playing  a  more  important  part  in  it,  a  company  in  id 
earlier  years  is  sure  to  have  on  hand  a  considerable  amount  of  funds  beyood 
current  losses,  and  with  these  it  can  make  a  good  show  of  prosperi^i 
whether  or  not  it  is  so  husbanding  them  as  to  be  able  to  pay  its  larger  u* 
limate  losses.  As  the  conformity  of  the  premium  to  the  requirement  of  the 
law  of  mortality  is  no  more  than  a  right  outset,  and  does  not  secure  a  ri^ 
progress  afterwards,  it  is  important  to  nave  some  gauge  or  Une  by  which  tin 
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smnulation  may  be  tested  afterwards,  and  how  this  is  to  be  had,  may  be 
at,  illustrated  by  an  example.  The  average  age  at  which  insurance  is  ef- 
sled  is  probably  somewhere  between  37  and  38,  at  which  age  the  expec- 
tion  or  average  of  future  life  is  29  years.  For  the  sake  of  having  a  me- 
lam  example,  let  us  suppose  that  a  company  insures  for  life  5,000  persons 
;  "ibis  mean  age,  each  paying  $30  per  annum  for  a  policy  of  $1,000.  Taken 
He  with  another,  each  will  pay  twenty-nine  premiums  of  $30,  amounting  to 
BVO,  and  will  receive  by  his  heirs  $1,000.  The  $130  and  its  expenses  the 
ompany  is  to  provide  for  by  the  interest  And  more  than  this  it  may  easi- 
y  do,  for  the  premium  charged  is  about  $6  higher  than  that  which  would 
56  suflScient  to  amount  to  the  $1,000,  at  compound  interest  at  3  per  cent, 
'f^fig  the  losses  one  with  another  as  they  occur  in  the  table.     This  excess 

*  designed  to  meet  necessary  expenses  and  extraordinary  mortality,  and 
■'^der  the  mutual  system  of  insurance  it  returns,  so  far  and  so  fast  as 
1^*  i  not  needed  for  these  purposes,  to  those  who  have  paid  it  How 
•f  and  how  fast  it  may  return  is  to  be  decided.    Pursuing  our  example,  we 

*  that  the  company  will  the  first  year  receive  from  its  5,000  insurees 
l5O,O00,  and  we  will  suppose  that  this  sum  is  increased  by  interest  to 
l5S,O00.  According  to  the  law  of  mortality  above  referred  to,  it  may  ex- 
*t^  to  lose  the  first  year  $49,000  by  49  deaths.  /  Suppose  it  should  so  lose, 
'^ill still  have  $107,000  left;  or,  what  is  quite  probable,  it  may  experi- 
^^  iiomore  than  30  losses,  amounting  to  $30,000,  and  leaving  $126,000, 
>^^^y  nothing  of  more  interest  in  this  case.)  But  this  large  amount  is  not 
*'*"^ly  profit  or  surplus.  If  not  the  whole,  the  greater  portion  of  it  must 
\  ■'"Stained  productively  invested  for  the  future,  to  meet  engagements  cer- 
^    in  amount  and,  in  the  aggregate,  certain  in  time.    If  the  company  has 

*  to  pay  only  $30,000  for  losses,  then  the  other  $19,000,  which  it  might 
i'^^  paid  according  to  the  table,  it  has  still  to  pay.  It  has  not  gained  the 
'^ciipal,  but  only  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  more  interest.  The  favor- 
*^    contingency  is  doubtless  beneficial  to  the  company,  and  will  enable  it 

^'^tum  more  than  it  otherwise  would.     But  how  much  more  ?  is  the 


tioD.  Here  a  vital  practical  rule,  founded  on  the  law  of  mortality,  comes 
nd  it  is,  that  a  company  must  always  keep  its  available  assets  equal  to 
'  Matured  liabilities.  The  matured  liability  on  each  policy  is  its  value, 
''^^^rding  to  the  law  of  mortality,  and  such  a  rate  of  interest  as  may  be 
^^^idered  permanent  and  certain,  or  it  is  the  difference  between  the  single 
*^tnium,  which  the  holder  of  the  policy  would  have  to  pay  to  insure  the 
J^e  amount  at  his  present  age,  and  the  present  worth  of  what  he  will  pay, 
'^  the  aforesaid  rate  of  interest  in  both  cases,  having  entered  into  the  en- 
S'^gement  at  an  earlier  age.  This  difference,  or  value  of  the  policy,  the 
^Uipany  is  bound  to  hold  in  trust,  productively  invested.  If  it  be  returned, 
^  otherwise  expended,  it  must  be  made  good  by  a  robbery  of  the  future, 
^  the  company  will,  some  time  or  other,  fail  to  meet  its  engagements.  The 
^gregate  of  these  values  or  differences,  calculated  to  any  given  time,  is  the 
Matured  liability  of  the  company  at  that  time,  or  it  is  just  what  it  would  have 
V>  pay  in  equity  to  be  released  from  its  engagements. 

jLet  us  suppose,  which  will  not  be  far  from  the  fact,  assuming  3  per  cent 
t%  the  permanent  rate  of  interest,  that  each  of  the  policies  in  our  example 
lias  a  value  at  the  close  of  the  first  year,  and  before  the  second  premium  is 
^d,  of  $15.  In  case,  then,  30  policies  have  expired  by  death,  $74,550 
%ill  be  the  matured  liability  of  the  company,  and  reserving  this,  it  will  have 
t5ly460,  minus  its  expenses,  to  return.    If  it  has  had  the  medium  loss  of 
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t49,000,  then  it  must  reserve  (7 4,265,  and  will  have  td2,735,  minm  ex- 
penses, to  return.    If,  again,  the  losses  have  amounted  to  60,  it  will  hive  to 
reserve  ^74,100,  and,  supposing  the  extra  losses  not  to  have  diminished  the 
income  from  interest,  it  will  have  only  $21,900,  minus  expenses,  to  Tetora. 
It  is  quite  plain,  so  far  as  this  example  represents  the  truth,  that  a  oompinj 
must  be  very  fortunate  indeed  to  be  able,  after  paying  10  per  cent  commit 
sions  to  agents,  office  rent,  salaries,  printing  bills,  postage,  &a,  to  return  S3 
per  cent  of  its  premiums.    It  is  true  that  companies  do  add  to  the  sorplv 
to  .be  divided  something  from  the  profits  of  lapsed  policies  and  temponij 
assurance,  but  not  often  a  considerable  per  oentage  of  the  receipts  by  pn* 
miums. 

At  all  events,  our  example  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  a  company  csn 
never  know  how  much  it  has  a  right  to  return,  without  first  accurately  as- 
certaining the  values  of  all  its  policies  to  a  certain  day.  As  policies  an 
dated  all  the  working  days  of  the  year,  and  change  their  value  from  daf 
to  day,  and  as  the  ages  of  the  insured  are  various,  calculating  all  the  pofi- 
cies  of  an  extensive  company  to  a  given  day  requires  a  good  deal  of  arith- 
metical labor.  But  it  must  be  done,  or  a  company  cannot  be  sure  of  ill 
solvency  any  more  than  a  merchant  who  neglects  to  balance  his  books.  A 
navigator  might  as  safely  be  ignorant  of  his  latitude  and  longitude  in  mid- 
ocean.  It  is  a  business  in  which  all  the  accuracy  which  the  nature  of  the 
case  admits  should  be  secured  at  whatever  cost 

By  some  companies  in  this  country,  policies  are  carefully  estimated,  and 
assets  balanced  against  matured  liabilities  yearly.  By  others,  there  is  reaaoo 
to  believe  that  the  liabilities  have  been  rudely  and  lumpingly  guessed  at, 
and  by  some  others  still,  it  is  probable  no  such  estimation  has  been  made  or 
attempted  in  one  way  or  another.     As  the  principal  executive  officer  of  one 
company  lately  expressed  to  the  writer  of  this  article  his  doubt  as  to  the 
possibility  of  **  fixing  a  value  to  an  uncertainty,"  meaning  by  an  ^  uncertain- 
ty "  a  life  policy,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  that  company  gets  on  without  cal- 
culating its  policies.     In  this  state  of  things,  it  is  not  without  good  reaaoD 
that  several  State  Legislatures  have  interested  themselves  to  gua^  their  con- 
stituents against  the  mismanagement  of  Life  Insurance  offices.     New  York 
has  required  of  each  company   doing   business  in  that  State,  wherever 
chartered,  to  deposit  $100,000  with  the  State  Controller,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  insured  in  that  State.     This  safe-guard  is  of  very  doubtful  utility,  and 
surely  very  awkward.    The  sum  held  may  be  too  much  or  too  little,  and 
requiring  it  tends  to  discourage  the  business  and  confine  it  to  narrow  liroitii 
whereas  its  safety  lies  in  expanding  over  a  broad  surface.     Massachosetta  hat 
for  several  years  required  of  insurance  companies  chartered  in  other  Statea,  and 
doing  business  within  her  limits,  a  statement  of  their  affiiirs,  to  be  sworn  to^ 
and  lodged  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  unfortunately  such  a  atatemeot 
as  was  conclusive  of  nothing  in  the  case  of  Life  Insurance  companies!    It 
got  merely  a  sort  of  pufif  advertisement,  the  figures  of  which  indeed  m^ 
all  be  true  enough,  and  yet  the  company  be  worthless.     Her  last  hepiMr 
ture  has  passed  a  more  stringent,  enactment,  and  in  it  required  a  return  of 
the  real  liability  of  the  company  as  well  as  its  assets.     It  is  curious,  hot- 
ever,  to  observe,  and  it  argues  the  imperfect  acquaintance  with  this  suljeoti 
which  prevails  that  this  act  not  only  requires  a  return  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  policies  on  the  first  of  July  of  each  year,  but  also  the  pn$t»lt 
value  of  the  future  premiums  at  the  same  date  !     This  latter  return,  hariog 
nothing  to  balance  against  it,  is  of  no  significance  whatever  to  the  pabfiCi 
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wrof  theact,  by  ntleri,],iin^' 10  show  a  littlo  more  knoivledge  thnn 
mtd,  imposed  a  qu';.  i..  .','',  -  latxir  on  the  eompnrjics.  This  iict, 
r,  liits  the  nnil  on  the  I  .     I        ■  It  w  an  "    -.  '   \ 


■  iL  has  been  snfely  and  correctly  miinagod  uji  to  the 


p..blj,v>l,.-i 

thu  reiurn. 

•  balHDce  of  its  nsEets  ngainst  its  roatureO  liability,  na  n^timalcd  by 
smiilici;iii  kni.ivn  to  be  comjictent  nnd  trust wortliy,  every  Life  liisu- 
Mnpany  t^buuld  feel  required,  by  a  regard  for  its  own  credit,  to  iiiiike 
J.  And  the  injured  should  no  more  allow  the  direclors  to  go  on 
sar  to  year  witbout  reporting  tbia  balance  than  the  stoeli  hold  era  of  a 
I  would  allow  their  directors  to  report  their  receiptt  without  n-portjng 
inning  expenses.  k,  ^r. 
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Art  111.— TOBACCO:  ARD  THE  TOBACCO  TBADB. 

It  is  said  tliat  the  name  Tobacco  was  given  by  the  Sfftninrde  to  the  pint. 
becHUfle  it  was  first  observed  by  tliein  at  Tabatco  or  Tnbaco,  a  pRmDOtrf 
YucRtaii  in  Mexico.  In  1500,  Nicol,  the  French  ambassador  to  Poitnri 
having  received  BoniP  lobiiwo  from  a  Flemiah  niercbHnl,  .showed  lUooiii 
arrival  in  Lisbon,  to  the  grand  prior,  and  on  his  return  into  Franea,  to  Cith- 
w  it  has  been  called  NiooUaoA  t^  the  hirtMhl*    Ad- 


erine  of  Medicia,  whence  it 
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Francis  Drake  haying,  on  hb  way  home  from  the  Spanish  Main, 
xynched  at  Virginia,  and  brought  away  some  forlorn  colonists,  is 
to  have  first  imported  tobacco  into  England.  Bat  according  to 
is  plant  WHS  cultivated  in  Britiun  before  the  year  1570;  and  was 
I  by  smoking  in  pipes  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  companions  so 
he  year  1584.  The  first  time  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  smoked,  as  re- 
was  in  private ;  he  had  called  his  servant  for  a  jug  of  water ;  when 
brought  it  in,  he  saw  the  smoke  coming  out  of  his  master's  mouth, 
■ally  supposing  he  was  on  fire,  as  naturally  threw  the  jug  of  water 
,  to  put  it  out    Whether  this  anecdote  be  true  or  not  is  imma- 

troduction  and  use  of  tobacco  form  a  singular  chapter  in  the  his- 
lankind ;  and  it  may  well  excite  astonishment  that  the  discovery  in 
of  a  nauseous  and  poisonous  weed,  of  an  acrid  taste  and  disagree- 
,  in  short,  whose  only  properties  are  deleterious,  should  have  had 
m  influence  on  the  social  condition  of  all  nations ;  that  it  should 
me  an  article  of  extensive  Commerce ;  and  that  its  culture  should 
ad  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  most  useful  plants.  At  the  time 
icovery  of  America,  tobacco  was  in  frequent  n^e  among  the  Indians, 
practice  of  smoking  was  common  to  almost  all  the  tribes ;  and  by 
"etended  to  cure  a  great  variety  of  diseases. 

xxluction  into  the  Elastern  Continent  was  everywhere  marked  with  v. 
nd  persecution.  A  book  was  written  against  it  even  by  the  king 
Britain,  James  L,  and  perhaps  a  hundred  others  of  the  same  char- 
e  published  in  various  languages.  Pope  Urban  VIII.  excommuni- 
wno  took  tobacco  in  churches,  and  the  empress  Elizabeth  also  pro- 
le use  of  it  in  churches.  In  Transylvania,  an  ordinance  was  pub- 
1689,  threatening  those  who  should  plant  tobacco  with  the  confis- 
leir  estates.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Moscow  and  the  king  of  Persia 
»  use  under  penalty  of  the  loss  of  the  nose,  or  even  of  death, 
sent,  the  aspect  of  afifairs  is  so  much  altered,  that  all  the  sovereigns 
e,  and  most  of  those  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  derive  a  consid- 
rt  of  their  revenues  from  tobacco.  Having  been  introduced  into 
by  Raleigh  and  other  young  men  of  fashion,  its  use  rapidly  spread 
>untry,  as  it  previously  had  done  among  the  Portuguese,  Spaniards, 
ch.  During  the  reign  of  George  III.,  the  practice  of  smoking, 
d  previously  been  exceedingly  prevalent,  went  out  of  fashion,  and 
ly  superseded,  among  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  by  that  of 
ng.  Latterly,  however,  smoking  has  been  revived  in  that  country. 
tiee  of  smoking  has  become  so  general,  especially  in  Holland  and 
',  that  it  constitutes  a  daily  luxury  with  nearly  all  the  peasantry  of 
lotries,  as  well  as  with  the  more  indolent  and  wealthy  classes. 
x>  is  a  powerful  narcotic,  and  also  a  strong  stimulant,  and  taken  in- 
even  in  small  doses,  it  proves  powerfully  emetic  and  cathartic.  The 
tbrated  for  its  extreme  virulence,  and  when  Appli^  to  a  wound,  is 
Redi,  to  be  as  fatal  as  the  poison  of  a  viper.  The  decoction,  pow- 
»moke  are  used  in  agriculture  to  destroy  insects.  The  article  is  not 
I  for  smoking,  but  for  snuff.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  latter,  va- 
tters  are  added  for  giving  it  an  agreeable  scent;  and  hence  the  nu- 
arieties  of  snuff. 

ia  baa  been  famous  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  tobacco 
i  became  the  staple  of  that  province,  but  it  is  now  giving  way  to  a 
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much  wider  cultivatioQ  of  wheat.  The  tobacco  plants  when  full  grown,  will 
rise  to  six  feet  in  hight.  The  stem  is  pretty  straight,  rather  hairy  andcUxn- 
my.  The  leaves  are  of  considerable  length,  of  a  yellow  green ;  those  near 
est  the  ground  are  the  largest,  but  they  make  the  coarsest  tobacco.  As  the 
plants  grow  they  require  much  attention,  to  keep  the  ground  between  the 
rows  clear  from  weeds,  and  to  pull  off  all  the  lowest  and  coarsest  leaves  from 
the  plant  itself,  in  order  to  feed  more  fully  the  upper  ones.  The  hboriooi 
work  is  done  by  negroes.  When  the  leaves  turn  brown  the  plant  is  ripe. 
The  plants,  as  they  ripen,  are  cut  down,  and  laid  in  a  heap  to  heat,  after 
which  they  are  hung  up  separately  to  dry,  in  houses  built  on  purpose.  The 
tobacco  of  Cuba,  for  smoking,  is  the  best  raised.  Recently,  the  exportttioo 
of  cigars  from  that  island  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  200,000  boxes  i 
year. 

It  is  stated  that  as  early  as  1G50,  the  fields,  gardens,  streets,  and  pnblie 
squares  of  Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  were  planted  with  tobacco,  which  me 
used  as  a  currency  in  that  as  well  as  many  other  of  the  Southern  Statei. 
As  a  sample  of  this,  in  1669,  by  enactment  in  Virginia,  heinous  social  crinies 
were  punished  by  a  fine  of  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds  of 
tobacco.     For  the  thirty  years  preceding  1775,  the  annual  export  of  iobtt- 
CO  from  the  United  States  was  40,000,000  pounds.     In  the  next  seren  jean, 
which  embraced  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  entire  export  was  86,000,000 
pounds,  but  34,000,000  of  this  was  captured  by  the  British.     In  the  three 
^     succeeding  years  the  export  was  about  90,000,000  pounds.     The  whole  crop 
-    of  tobacco  in  the  United  States  in   1847  was  estimated  at  a  little  over 
220,000,000  pounds,  which,  at  the  low  price  of  five  cents  the  ix>und,  amonnti 
to  the  sum  of  $11,000,000. 
It  The  use  of  tobacco  has  vastly  increased  in  France  since  the  last  Duke  of 

^  ^  Orleans  set  the  fashion  of  smoking  in  the  streets,  in  order  to  lend  a  hiBO 
^  Ai  to  government  sales.  Tobacco,  a  filthy  weed,  the  vestibule  of  the  dmnk- 
^')'  ard's  home,  assaults  one  at  every  step  here — not  in  the  form  of  chewing,  bit 

in  puffing  bad  cigars.    Its  sale  is  a  rigid  monopoly,  and  to  retail  it^  i^  t 
privilege  which  requires  a  firiend  at  court.    Throughout  France  the  little  to- 
bacco shops  all  look  alike — boxes  on  the  counter  with  separate  lids,  miiied 
\,  one  sou  and  upwards — prices   fixed  for  the  cigars  by  the  gOTemmeat»to 

^  which  must  be  added  snufi^  but  never  chewing  tobacco.     The  profit  the 

^  government  derives  from  this  borders  on  a  hundred  million  francs.     An  atr 

tempt  has  been  made  to  raise  tobacco  in  Algiers,  which  may  not  be  aDintv- 
esting,  in  the  following  details,  to  our  growers: — In  1851,  the  number flf 
planters  was  only  137,  whereas,  in  1852,  it  was  1,073.  The  number  of 
hectares  (a  hectare  is  about  2|  acres)  under  the  tobacco  plant  was  446  is 
1851,  and  1,095  in  1852.    The  government  has  announced  that  it  wiH 

f)urchase  this  year  720,000  kilograms  of  this  tobacco,  whereas  the  qussbtj 
ast  year  was  only  303,000.  The  total  of  the  present  yearns  crop  is  estan*- 
ted  at  1,780,000  kilograms,  of  which  700,000  have  been  grown  by  tbesi- 
tives,  and  the  rest  by  Europeans. 

There  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the  product  of  Connecticut  seed  k4 
but  in  most  of  the  other  States,  particularly  Virginia  and  Louisiana,  then 
was  a  marked  decline,  corresponaing  with  the  exports  of  the  following y«tf>» 
thus  testing  in  some  degree  the  accuracy  of  the  census  reports. 

The  census  returns  of  the  United  States  for  1840  and  1850  show  iotbi 
.  Jatter  period  a  consideiaVA^  faUmg  <M  in  the  production,  as  follows: — 
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OUVDS  OF  TOBAOOO  RAISED  IS 
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SIBITtNG  THE  ITUMBER    OT    BOOSHKADS    OT  TOBACCO  KZPORTED  FROU  THR 
E8  PROSf  1790  TO  1835,  inclusive,  and  the  average  FRIOR  per  FOUND,  AND 

e  FROM  1802  TO  1835,  inclusptr  ;  also  the  number  of  pounds  of  manu- 

>BAO0O  and  snuff  EXPORTED  FROM   1791   TO    1885.  DTOLUaiVK,  AND  GROSS 
1817  to  1835.  INCLUSIVR. 


No.  hbds. 
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tobacco. 
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"ohitioii.  t  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees. 

War  with  Great  Britain. 


X  Embargo.         9  Regie  in  France 
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fKo.  bhda.  ATong*  MuuiflMtarid  VilB«or 

Yean.  leaf  price  tobacco,  BniiJ!^  wusvaSm^ 

tobacco,  per  lb.  Total  ralsa.  lbs.  Iba.  and  nal 

1820 88.940  8  8,188,188  698,858  4,998  149,MI 

1821 66,868  1i  6,'798,046  1,882,949  44,562  149.08t 

1822 88,169  6^  6,880,020  1,414,424  44,602  167.181 

1828 99,009  6f  6,487,627  1,987,507  86^684  164.981 

1824 77,888  5^  6,069,856  2,477,990  46,174  208,781 

1826* 76,984  6f  6,287,976  1,871,868  68,920  172,851 

1826 64,098  6f  6,847,208  2,179,774  61,801  210,114 

1827 100,026  6i  6,816,146  2,780,266  46,812  289^ 

1828 96.278  4f  6,480,707  2,687,411  86,665  210,747 

1829 77,181  6f  6,185.870  2,619,899  19,509  202,891 

1880 88,810  6i  6,888,112  8,199,161  29,426  246,74f 

1881 86,718  41  4,892,888  8,689,866  27,967  292,471 

1882 106,806  4i  5,999,769  8,466,071  81,176  296.771 

1888 88,168  6i  6,766,968  8.790,810  18,468  288,971 

1884 87.979  6i  6,695,806  8,9564^79  67,826  828,401 

1886 94,868  7i  8,260,677  8,817,864  86,471  867,611 

1886 109,442  7f  10,068,640  8,246.676  46,018  486.444 

1887 100.282  4}  6,766,647  8,615,591  40,888  427^ 

1888 100,598  6^  7,892,029  6,008,147  75,088  677,4!0 

1889 78,996  lOf  9,832,948  4,214,948  42,467  616,81! 

1840 119,484  6i  9,888,667  6,787,166  87,182  818,671 

1841 147,828  7  12,676,703  7,508,644  68,558  878,877 

1842 168,710  4i  9,640,756  4,484,214  42,668  526,490 

1848 94,464  4^  4,650,979  8,404,262  20.456  278*819 

1844 163,042  4|  8,397,265  6,046,878  28,668  586,100 

1846 147,168  4i  7,469.819  6,312,971  44.899  588,496 

1846 147,998  4i  8,478,270  6,854,856  62,468  695,014 

1847 136.762  4i  7,242,086  7,844.592  87,051  668.9W 

1848 180,665  4i  7,651,122  6,698,507  86,192  668,4tt 

1849 101,521  4i  6,840,247  7,169.897  49,888  618,044 

1850 145,729  6f  9,951,028  6,918,588  44,690  648JBII 

1861 95,946  8  9,219,251  7,235,868  87,422  1,148,147 

The  tobacco  trade,  which  for  some  years  was  under  a  depreBsion,  Im, 
within  the  last  two,  somewhat  improved,  as  far  as  an  increased  aTerage  prioo 
per  hhd.  goes.  In  order  to  observe  the  operation  of  this  trade  throngli  8 
series  of  years,  we  have  compiled  from  official  sources  the  number  of  Uidi. 
and  export  value  sent  out  of  the  United  States  annually.  We  have  divided 
the  last  twenty-four  years  into  three  periods  of  seven  years  each,  and  tka 
last  ten  years.  This  division  embraces  the  operation  of  each  tariff.  Th* 
seven  years  up  to  1828,  were  of  comparative  low  duties;  1828  and  np  t» 
1834,  was  the  period  of  the  highest  The  reductions  under  the  oomproffliM  * 
began  in  1834,  and  continued  down  to  1841,  inclusive.  In  1842,  the  dutMi 
upon  articles  before  free,  were  levied,  and  in  1843  the  tariff  of  1842  bepft 
its  operation,  and  in  1847,  the  present  tariff.    The  result  is  as  follows  :^- 

ZZFOET  Oy  TOBAOOO  TSOM  TBS  URITED  BTAnS. 

Value  Of 

Value  MiBir  and 

Yean.                                        Bhdi.            Value.           per  hhd.  maauflMCiired. 

1828 96,271      |6,296,960      |64  78  $210,747       t$,4Wffl 

1829 77,141        4,982,974        64  60  202,806  5.186>70 

1880 88,810        5,686,866        66  66  246,748  5,88841t 

1831 86,718        4,892,888        56  40  202,745  5,184,868 

1882 106,806        5,999,769        66  18  295,771  M^^ 

1838 88,168        5,766,968        69  29  288,978  8,048^1 

1884 87,979        6,696,805        74  96  828,408  MH,714 

^B^^^^^-B  .K^iB^_«^^^Ba  m^^m^m^m  mmi^^^^m^^  B^^^i^P^^^"* 

Average  7  years....        86,982      t6,688,247      $68  25      $265.051      »5,849,74f 

*  DiitjinEngiandloweradfrom4a.to3l,parlbO 


,ft 
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Total 
ValiM  of  Talne  of 

Valne        Mmff  and  tobaeoo 

nhdt.  Value.  par  hhdi.  manuflictured.     exported. 

94,86S   $8,250,677   187  01   $857,611  $8,«08,188 

109,442   10,058,840    91  54    485,464  10,494.104 

100,282    5,765,647    57  83    427,886    6,228.488 

100,598    7,892,029    78  48    577,420    7,969,449 

78,995    9,882,948   124  47    616,212  10,449,155 

119,484    9,888,657    81  05    818,671  10,697.628 

147,828   12,576,708    85  09    878,877  18,450,570 

fe7  7eara....   107,275   $9,112,928   $85  92   $586,018   $9,698,941 

$158,710  $9,540,755  $60  11  $525,490  $10,066,245 

94,454  4,650,979  49  24  278,819  5,929.298 

168,042  8,897,255  51  58  586,600  8,938,855 

147,168  7,469,819  50  75  580,498  8.008,817 

147,998  8,478,270  57  25  695,954  9,174,184 

186,762  7,242,086  58  40  658,950  7.901,086 

180,665  7,551,122  57  75  568,485  8,119,667 

101,521  5,840.207  52  76  618,044  6,453,261 

146,729  9,961,023  68  25  648,832  10,699.865 

95,945  9,219,261  96  00  1,148,647  10,862.798 

gelOjeara...   182,010   $7,834,076   $69  25   $620,006   $8,454,082 

EBOAPlTULATIOir. 

jewi  eodlni^ 

81,008  $5,864,277  $78  58  $188,788  $6,084,078 

85,892  6,583,247  68  26  266,061  5,849.749 

107,276  9,112,928  86  92  586.018  9,688.941 

fmn 141,189  6,629,866  54  04  529,065  8,386,689 

,  10  years 182,060  7,884,076  59  26  620,006  8,464,682 

leBtination  of  the  tobacco  exported  from  the  Uaited  States,  in  the 
years,  has  been  as  follows : — 

ZZP0ET8  or  TOBAOOO  FBOU  THS  UHITXD  STATn. 

1849.       im.       mi 

hhdfl.  80  618  1,866 

1,788  1.642  1,408 

lawns 21,988  46.899  22,506 

19,658  22,683  11,871 

8,404  4,282  528 

ntein 21,867  80,926  28,698 

oolooies 7,995  8,667  2.681 

14,081  16.662  10.101 

1,807  5,299  8,968 

1 684  805  560 

ilVieate 4,948  9,814  7,661 

1,582  1,746  2.197 

n 2,409  8,868  1,968 

Mabhds 101,521  145,729  95,945 

PoUl  Vftlne. $6,804,207     $9,951,028     $9,219,251 

[>mpared  with  the  year  1849,  the  tobacco  trade  has  been  very  good. 
to  say,  for  5,000  hhds.  less  tobacco,  the  United  States  apparently 
100,000  more  money.  This  return,  however,  does  not  show  the 
astained  by  consignors  to  foreign  markets,  gro¥nng  out  of  the  ma- 
of  advances,  forced  sales,  slaughtering,  buying  in,  and  reclamations  ; 
ch  process  it  has  been  said  that  American  tobacco  may  be  sent  from 
id  come  back  for  the  manufiEUstiire  of  cigan,  paying  duty,  and  under- 
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selling  t]ie  liome-made  article.  It  is  known  that  German  cigar-makeis  in 
New  York  can  sell  cigars,  made  from  American  tobacco  imported  from  Get- 
many,  cheaper  than  to  make  them  from  the  tobacco  before  it  has  been  mt 
abroad.  A  good  deal  is  to  be  allowed  to  adalteration,  wliich,  asseen  iatlie 
above  table,  nffecU,  in  connection  with  smuggliDg,  the  manufactured  tobacco 
which  pays  duty  in  Great  Britain. 

The  change  in  the  duUes  on  general  articles  of  consumption  seems  id 
England  to  have  promoted  the  consumption  of  tobacco^on  the  general  pm- 
ci)>lcs  which  prompted  the  change  of  policy  under  Sir  Robert  PeeFsfci- 
ministration  in  1842,  although  the  duty  charged  upon  tob:icco  has  remained 
the  same.  The  English  official  returns  show  that  the  consumption  felljw 
by  year  until  1842,  which  was  the  year  of  the  greatest  depression,  an-l 
wlii.-n  the  financial  crisis  of  the  government  brought  Sir  Robert  Peel  icto 
power.  From  that  year,  when  the  duties  were  removed  on  many  arlicl#» 
in  order  to  promote  their  consumption,  as  well  as  that  of  those  on  vhidi 
the  t^ix  was  untouched,  the  consumption  of  leaf  tobacco  has  continwd 
steadily  to  increase. 

TOBACCO  E2CTEBBD  FOB  C0X8UMFTI0X  IN  OBEAT  ULXTAIX. 


Yeart. 
1838 

Leaf,      m 
lb». 
. ...     23.856.246 

lanufactared, 
lbs. 
190.148 
196,304 
193,912 
213,613 
225,202 
263,840 
240,602 

Years. 

1845 

LmU;      ManofiKnKi:, 
Ita.              Hn. 
....     26,076.311     245.940 

1839 

. ...     22,971,406 

1846 

. . . .     26,737.001 

264.70" 

1840 

. . . .     22.902.398 

1847 

. . . .     26,220.240 

208,913 

1841 

. . . .     22.094.772 

1848 

. . . .     27.061.480 

205,927 

1842 

. ...     22,013,146 

io4".  .  a  •   -    •  . 

1860 

1851 

27.360,120 

27,538,104 

27,853,890 

201,450 

1843 

1844 

22,891,617 

....     24,636,116 

m.6Sl 
209,58$ 

The  progress  of  this  consumption  was  checked  by  the  fluctuation  of  prices. 
When  it  was  the  highest,  the  export  to  Europe  direct,  instead  of  throagh 
England,  was  th*^  greatest. 

The  years  1841-42  show  the  smallest  consumption  in  England.  The 
first  year  was,  however,  one  of  large  sales  and  liigh  prices  by  the  Unit«?d 
States.  Ill  the  year  1842,  however,  the  prices  fell  ruinously.  In  1844, ihe 
English  consumption  was  larger  than  ever,  but  the  price  by  no  means  so 
high  as  f«)rmerly. 

We  k'arti  from  the  Cineinnati  Price  Current  that,  as  a  market  for  nuQ* 
ufactured  tobacco,  Cincinnati  has  for  years  past  been  a  port  of  considenble 
imporUince  to  manufacturers,  and  the  statistics  of  thetraile  presented  belot 
show  a  v«.'ry  ra[)id  increase  in  the  receipts  and  sales  for  consumption.  This 
trade  hiis,  in  a  great  measure,  been  a  branch  of  the  grocery  business,  bot 
within  the  last  few  years  Tobacco  Commission  Ilouses  have  been  establisW 
here,  who  act  as  agents  for  manufacturers,  and  through  these  agencies  the 
whoU'.sal(5  trade  is  chiefly  supplied. 

The  inorchjints  of  Cincinnati,  interested  in  the  tobacco  trade,  are  now 
making  preparations  for  the  erection  of  the  necessary  accommodation  for  i 
tol)acc(»  market.  The  City  Council,  some  montlis  since,  passed  an  oidioaDce 
to  estiihli&h  tohacco  ins|)ectiou  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  same  Wj 
have  appointed  an  inspector,  and  also  granted  a  license  for  a  Tobacco  Ware- 
house. The  latter  is  already  constructed,  on  an  extensive  scale,  on  Petri- 
street. 

The  following  are  the  sections  of  the  Cincinnati  ordinance  relating  to 
warehouses  : — 

SX&2.  That  warehcniM  ahaU  hereafter  be  lictMed  I7  tiM  (X^  CooDca  of  thA  dq^ 
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of  Oiiioiiiiiati,  for  tbe  stoniee,  inspectioii,  and  sale  of  tobacco  in  hogiheads  or  boxea. 
Bach  warehouses  shall  be  built  of  brick  or  stone,  with  safe  and  substantial  roofing  of 
shingles,  tin,  or  copper,  or  other  materials  considered  safe,  and  otherwise  constructed 
aa  to  keep  securely,  and  guard  against  fire,  and  the  weather,  as  far  as  practicable,  all 
tobacco  stored  therein ;  and  sudi  houses  shall  at  all  times  be  kept  in  good  repair  and 
oonditioD,  for  receiYing,  storing,  in.'ipecting,  selliog,and  delivering  tobacco  in  ho|^eads 
or  boxes.  Tbe  owner  or  owners  shall  have  the  right  to  close  or  discontinue  their  ware- 
bouses  at  pleasure,  after  having  g^ven  written  notice  of  such  intention  to  said  City 
OooncU  at  least  siztj  days  ^fore  the  time  fixed  bj  them  for  closing  said  tobacco 
warehouses. 

Ssa  S.  Such  warehouses  shall  be  used  for  the  storage,  <fec.,  of  tobacco  as  aforesaid, 
and  ahall  be  kept  open  and  in  proper  condition,  with  the  necessary  conveniences  to  re- 
ceive, inspect,  sell,  and  deliver,  hogsheads  or  boxes  of  tobacco.  The  proprietor  or 
proprietors  of  each  tobacco  warehouse  shall  provide  and  continually  keep  in  order 
■eales  of  sufficient  size  and  strength  to  weigh  at  least  ono  ton  weight,  whicn  shall  be 
tested  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  oftener,  if  required,  by  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures ;  and  shall  provide  one  or  more  coopers  and  able-bodied  men  to  do  all 
the  coopering,  and  to  handle  the  tobacco  stored,  mspected,  and  sold  in  such  ware- 
bouse,  and  to  do  all  things  needful  in  receiving,  storing,  inspectio^,  selling,  coopering, 
and  delivering  hogsheads  or  boxes  of  tobacco.  He  or  they  shall  likewise  provide  and 
keep  in  said  warehouse  a  well-bound  book  of  proper  size,  in  which  he  shall  enter  the 
marks,  numbers,  gross,  tare,  and  net  weight  of  each  hogshead  or  box  of  tobacco  re- 
ceived at  his  warehouse,  when  received,  when  inspected,  when  sold,  and  when  deliv- 
ered, the  owner's  or  planter's  name,  the  name  of  tne  purchaser,  the  price,  and  fees  of 
each  hogshead  or  box  of  tobacco  inspected  and  sold  at  such  warenouse.  He  shall 
make  out  bills  for  the  planter,  weigh,  and  mark  each  hogshead  or  box  of  tobacco. 

Saa  4.  The  proprietor  or  proprietors  of  a  warehouse,  shall  be  responsible  for  ths 
safe  keepine  and  delivery  of  tobacco  stored  in  their  warehouse,  except  in  case  of  fire 
or  unavoidable  accidents,  and  shall  deliver  all  tobacco  to  the  owner  on  the  side-walk 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  demand  at  the  warehouse,  and  presentation  of  the  re- 
ceipt thereof  to  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  house  or  his  clerk,  and  the  tender  of  the 
§eeB  due  the  warehoase  upon  such  tobacca 

Sbo.  5.  The  proprietor  or  proprietors  of  a  warehouse  shall  enter  into  bond  with 
good  security,  to  be  approved  by  the  Mayor  of  Cincinnati,  payable  to  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati, in  the  penal  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  well  ana  truly  to  do,  perform,  and 
comply  with  all  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  person  injured  by  the  said  ware- 
house men,  may  sue  thereon,  and  recover  as  in  other  cases,  in  any  court  having  juris- 
diction in  such  case,  for  any  failure,  refusal,  or  neglect  of  duties  herein  required. 

Sectioo  8  regulates  the  charges  as  follows : — 

Sec  8.  The  fees  to  be  collected  by  the  proprietor  or  proprietors  of  each  wnrehousei 
shall  be  as  follows : — Two  dollars  and  five  cents  per  nogshead  or  box  for  receiving, 
storing,  weighing,  coopering,  marking,  selling  at  public  outcry,  or  at  private  sale,  at 
the  request  of  the  owner  of  the  toWco,  collecting  and  making  out  bills  of  sale,  and 
twenty  cents  for  the  inspection.  Of  this  amount^  the  planter  or  owner  of  the  tobacco 
^all  pay  one  dollar,  and  the  purchaser  or  holder  cf  the  note  of  inspection,  payable 
upon  the  execution  and  delivery  of  said  note  by  the  proprietors,  one  dollar  and  twen- 
ty-fire  cents. 

The  tobacco  manufacturers  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  have  called  a  convention 
of  all  the  raanufHcturers  of  the  article  in  that  State,  and  of  all  the  agents 
throughout  the  United  States,  to  assemble  at  Kichmond  on  some  day  not 
jet  designated,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  suspending  operations  during 
the  winter  months — that  is,  that  no  tobacco  shall  be  put  up  for  market  du- 
ring the  months  of  January,  Febraary,  and  March.  It  is  contended  that 
under  the  system  now  pursued,  the  tobacco  put  up  during  those  months  is 
forced  on  the  Northern  markets  in  April  and  May,  and  must  either  be  sold 
at  a  sacrifice,  or  held  over  until  the  mil,  when  it  becomes  moldy,  and  unfit 
for  chewing  purposes. 

Tobacco  is  packed  in  hogsheads  for  shipment :  it  is  done  with  the  great- 
est care ;  and  the  pressure  applied  is  so  great  that  a  hogshead  48  inches  in 
length,  and  30  or  32  inches  in  diameter,  will  contain  one  thousand  pounds 
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weight  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  tobacco  in  England,  it  is  conveyed  to 
bonding-warehouses,  examined,  charged  with  duty,  and  sold  to  tlie  mana- 
fiusturers. 

The  manufacture  of  the  tobacco-leaves  into  the  numerous  varietieB  of  to- 
bacco for  smoking  in  pipes  is  commenced  by  loosening  and  opening  the 
bundles,  and  sprinkling  tne  leaves  with  water.  The  stalks  are  then  stripped 
from  the  leaves ;  this  is  effected  by  women  or  boys,  who  fold  the  leaf  atong 
the  middle,  and,  by  means  of  a  small  instrument,  separate  the  stalks  firom 
the  leaves,  and  lay  them  aside  in  different  heaps.  To  prepare  them  for  be- 
ing cut  into  shreds,  the  leaves  are  pressed  together  in  large  numbers.  When 
removed  from  the  press  to  the  cutting-engine,  the  cake  of  leaves  is  as  hard 
as  a  board ;  yet  it  retains  a  slight  degree  of  clamminess  or  moisture  firom 
the  leaves  having  been  previously  sprinkled.  In  cutting  the  tobaooo,  the 
cake  of  leaves  is  laid  upon  an  iron  bed,  which  is  susceptible  of  a  slow  pro- 
gressive motion  by  means  of  a  screw,  which  passes  beneath  it,  and  is  con- 
nected with  a  cog-wheel  in  such  a  manner  that,  while  the  machine  is  mov- 
ing, the  bed  is  constantly  urged  forward.  Another  part  of  the  n^echanism 
gives  motion  to  the  knife,  which  has  a  sharp  blade,  rather  longer  than  the 
width  of  the  cake,  and  is  pivoted  on  a  hinge  or  fulcrum  at  one  end,  the 
other  rising  and  falling  with  the  action  of  the  machinery. 

The  kind  called  pig-tail  tobacco  is  produced  by  a  process  similar  to  spin- 
ning, and  requires  the  simultaneous  aid  of  a  man  and  two  boys.  A  benek 
several  yards  in  length  is  made  use  of,  with  a  spinning-wheel  at  one  end, 
turned  by  one  of  the  boys.  The  other  boy  arranges  a  number  of  damp 
leaves,  with  the  stalks  removed,  end  to  end  upon  the  bench,  taking  care  to 
lay  tbein  smooth  and  open ;  and  the  man  immediately  follows  him,  and 
rolls  up  the  leaves  in  the  form  of  a  cord  by  a  peculiar  motion  of  his  hand. 
As  fast  as  this  is  done,  the  finished  tail  is  wound  upon  the  spinning-wheeL 
It  is  transferred  from  the  spinning-wheel,  by  the  action  of  the  machinery, 
to  a  frame  connected  with  it ;  and  subsequently  it  is  wound  or  twisted  up 
into  a  hard  close  ball. 

For  the  following  years  the  consumption  of  tobacco  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  duty  thereon,  were — 

Yean.  ConsampUon.  Doty  per !!».   Tears.  CoBRniiptloa.IMyp«feh 

1801 Iba  16,614,998    Is.    7d.  *"  " 

1811 14,928.248    Sa.    2d. 

1821 12,988,197    4fl. 

Seven-eighths  of  all  the  tobacco  brought  into  Great  Britain  is  grown  in 
the  United  States.  The  duties  payable  are  ds.  If  d.  per  lb.  on  unmanufactared 
tobacco ;  9s.  5}d.  per  lb.  on  cigars  and  manufactured  tobacco ;  and  68. 8}4. 
per  lb.  on  snuff. 

The  imports  in  the  two  years  in  the  United  Kingdom  were — 

1849.  I8SI. 

XJDmanafiustured Ibe.  42,098.126  88,894^ 

MaDo£actured  and  SDuff. 1,918,474  1^82,829 

The  British  home  consumption  is  about  28,000,000  lbs.  annually,  the 
rest  being  re-exported.  The  gross  duties  realized  in  the  two  years,  vai 
£4,425,040  and  £4,430,134  respectively. 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette  furnishes  some  facts  which  are  designed  to  shov 
that  Cincinnati  is  by  far  the  most  desirable  point  in  the  West  for  a  tobacco 
mari^e^  and  that,  with  pro]^  wttc^\io^iaft  ^j;:U\tm^  and  aatisfinetory  munici- 


1881 lbs.    16»850,018    8a. 

1841 ...     16,000,000    8ft. 
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pal  reguktionB^  Cbciniiati  must,  within  a  few  yean,  become  the  leading 
DUtfket  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

Id  the  6rst  place,  says  the  Gazette^  Cincinnati  is  the  center  of  a  very  ex- 
tenaive  tobacco  region,  where  greater  varieties  are  produced  than  in  any 
olber  section  of  the  countir.  In  Eastern  Ohio  is  grown  the  "  yellow  leaf," 
which  is  in  great  favor  with  the  Russian  and  French  governments,  and  Ger- 
man States.  The  **  seed  leaf  ^  is  raised  on  the  Miami  River.  The  ^*  Mason 
County  leaf  ^  is  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  Ripley,  Ohio,  and  Maysville, 
Kentucky,  and  this  is  a  quality  always  in  active  request  The  ^  heavy  leaf" 
k  grown  on  the  Kentucky  River,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Carrolton  and  War- 
saw. The  sections  in  which  these  descriptions  are  produced  are  all  adjacent 
to  Cincinnati,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  products  pass  through  Cin- 
dnnati,  and  this  trade  may  of  course  be  controlled  here,  if  we  can  only  es- 
tablish a  market.  Be&ides,  continues  the  OazettCj  we  may  secure  the  greater 
portion  of  the  tobacco  raised  on  the  Big  Kanawha,  in  Indiana,  and  on  the 
Oreen,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee  Rivers.  Thus  it  is  seen  there  exists  all 
around  Cincinnati  the  materials  with  which  to  establish  a  most  important 
tobacco  market,  and  thereby  bring  to  Cincinnati  a  large  and  valuable  trade. 

**  The  planters  who  have  been  accustomed  to  sell  in  the  interior  markets,  con- 
venient to  their  respective  farms,  or  to  ship  to  New  York  via  New  Orleans  or 
Louisville,  will  naturally  inquire,  before  entertaining^  an  iden  of  seekingr  a  market 
here,  what  our  advantag^es  nre,  and  if  Cincinnati  merchants  can  offer  greater  in^ 
dneements  than  those  of  other  Western  or  Southern  cities. 

**  In  order  to  meet  the  inquiries  which  may  be  raised  on  this  point,  we  will  re- 
mark that  we  claim  advantages  which  will  enable  a  purchaser  of  tobacco  in  this 
market  to  pay  a  higher  price  than  the  same  article  will  net  the  seller  in  any  other 
market. 

**  From  the  moment  a  hogshead  of  tobacco  is  packed  until  it  reaches  the  mao- 
ufikcturer,  every  day  it  is  delayed  during  the  transportation,  and  every  time  it  is 
handled,  adds  to  the  first  cost  of  the  article,  and  this,  with  the  ffci^t,  insurance, 
and  other  charges,  all  have  to  be  paid  indirectly  by  the  producer.  This  is  a  plain 
principle  of  political  economy.  N  ow,  if  by  bringing  tobacco  from  Tennessee,  ICen- 
tncky,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  to  this  point,  and  hence  distributing  to  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  European  countries,  it  can  be  delivered  in  less  time, 
and  at  less  expense,  than  when  forwarded  via  New  Orleans,  or  to  Louisville, 
thence  to  be  snipped  to  this  city  and  the  Eastern  seaboard  cities ;  is  it  not  clear 
that  the  first  cost  of  the  article  may  be  reduced,  and  this  would,  of  course,  in- 
crease the  profits  of  the  planter,  while  it  will  not  diminish  those  of  the  dealer. 
To  this  there  can  be  but  one  reply.    But  can  it  be  done?    Let  us  see. 

**  The  following  is  a  close  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  transportation  of  a  hogs- 
head of  tobacco  irom  Louisville  to  the  North  via  New  Orleans :-« 

Drayage  in  Louisville. $0  60 

Pkeight  to  New  Orleans 8  26 

Inauniice  to  New  Orleans 0  68 

Charges  to  New  Orleans 1  76 

Irnght  by  ship 7  00 

iMonuice  to  New  York. 8  00 

TbtaL $16  It 

''The  time  occupied  in  this  route  varies  from  forty-five  to  aizty  days. 
^  The  cost  of  transporting  by  two  of  the  Northern  routes  from  this  city  to 
New  York  is  as  follows,  per  hogshead  of  1^200  lbs. : — 


1^ 
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Bj  railroad  to  Cleveland,  lake  to  Dunkirk,  and  railroad  thence  to  New  Yari[; 
time  six  to  eight  days — 

Drayage  in  Oincinnati $0  t5 

Freight  to  New  York 8  1« 

Insurance  on  lake 0  16 

Total 18  W 

'*  Showing  a  saving  of  six  dollars  and  fifty-six  cents  per  hogshead  in  freigiit 
and  other  expenses,  and  from  one  to  two  months  in  time. 

^  The  figures  which  we  have  set  down  as  the  charges  from  the  city  iDclnde 
the  commission  of  the  forwarding  merchants  here,  so  that  there  eannot  be  inj 
additional  charge  to  shippers  or  consignees. 

*'  Via  railroad  to  the  uxkc,  steamer  to  Buflfalo,  canal  to  New  York,  expense  ii 
as  follows,  and  time  eighteen  days : — 

Drayage  in  Cincinnati $0  2S 

Freight  to  New  York 6  90 

Insurance  on  Lake 0  SO 

Total 17  45 

**  Being  about  one  dollar  less  than  by  the  other  Northern  route,  and  seven  dol- 
lars and  sixty-seven  cents  less  than  by  New  Orleans. 

'^  Via  railroiid  to  Cleveland,  steam  to  Ogdensburg,  and  railroad  thence  to  Eos- 
ton,  the  expense  is : — 

Drayage  in  Cincinnati |0  tt 

Freight  to  Bottton 9  W 

Insurance  on  Lake 0  16 

Total |»40 

^  The  foregoing  facts  show  that-,  taking  Louisville  as  the  starling  point  for  the 
Southern  route,  and  Cincinnati  for  the  Northern  route,  the  saving  in  actual  ex- 
pense in  favor  of  the  Northern  routes  is  about  50  per  cent  In  addition  to  this, 
we  must  take  into  consideration  the  time  occupied  on  the  several  routes,  and  the 
heavy  damages  that  all  tobacco  suffers  while  being  transport^  to  the  North,  or 
any  other  point,  via  New  Orleans.  This  is  a  point  which  planters  fully  under- 
stand, as  they  do  also  the  advantages  of  the  saving  in  time,  and  we  need  DOti 
therefore,  dwell  upon  tlicse  features." 


Art.  IT.— TROn  ASD  COMJIKECE  OF  CINCINJIATI  W  Wa* 

In  accordance  with  a  plan  wo  have  adopted  for  a  year  or  two  pAst,  w« 
lay  before  the  readord  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine  a  valuable  "  Review  ^ 
the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Cincinnati  for  the  year  ending  August  Slit, 
18  j  2,  as  reported  to  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  puhlithid  i$ 
the  Cincinnati  Price- Current^  by  Ricuard  Smith,  Superintendent  oftkeMtT' 
cliants*  Exchanged  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Ciucinnati  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  commercial  and  business  community  throughout  the  couotry 
for  their  efforts  to  diffuse  correct  information  touching  the  trade  and  Com- 
merce of  an  important  portion  of  the  country,  by  the  employment  of  • 

*  For  a  similar  review  of  tho  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Cincinnati  for  Uio  year  ending  AngvitSliii 
1851,  too  Merchantt*  Magazine  for  October,  1851,  (vol.  xxv.,  pa^es  429  to  445.)  For  itallillcs  of  ttt 
Trade  and  Commerce  of  Cincinnati  for  1859,  lee  our  department  in  the  preaeni  nnmbcr  derotid 

to  *^  COMMKRCIAL  StaTIITICI.*' 
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gentlemen  every  way  qualified  for  the  task  of  exhibiting  clear  and  compre- 
nensivc  statements  of  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  great  and  growing  West. 
It  is  H  matter  of  regret  that  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  repre- 
senting as  it  does,  or  should,  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  the  nation, 
has  not  seen  fit  to  adopt  a  similar  plan. 

Tn  our  number  for  October,  1852,  we  published  the  annual  statement  of 
the  "  Trade  and  Commerce  of  New  Orleans  "  as  furnished  to  our  hands  by 
the  intelligent  editor  of  the  Price-Current  of  that  city.  The  character  of 
our  Journal  as  a  book  of  reference,  ijives  an  historical  value  to  the  j)ubli- 
caticn  of  such  articles  in  the  pages  of  a  work  like  the  Merchants'  Magnzinej 
the  volumes  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  judiciously  constituted  public 
library  in  our  own  country,  and  in  most  of  the  great  libraries  of  Europe. 

« 

THE   TRADE  AlTD  COMMERCE  OF  CINCINNATI  FOR  THE  COMMERCIAL  YEAR  ENDINO 

AUGUST  3  1st,  1852. 

In  our  last  annual  report  we  had  occasion  to  notice  the  general  commercial 
prospects  of  the  countr}'  as  being  highly  favorable,  and  in  presenting  our  annual 
statement  at  this  time  upon  the  recurrence  of  a  new  commercial  year,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  be  able  to  state  that  the  expectations  entertained  at  the  commencement 
of  the  season  have  been  realized  almost  in  their  fullest  extent.  This  favorable 
result  is  to  be  attributed  in  a  great  decree  to  the  abundant  crops  produced  in 
1851,  and  the  absence  of  a  falsely  based  speculative  movement  in  the  leadng 
etaple  products  of  the  country.  The  apprehension  of  a  commercial  crisis  en- 
tertained prior  to,  and  at  the  close  of  the  last  commercial  year  were  removed 
early  in  the  fall  by  continued  heavy  and  increased  receipts  of  the  precious  metal 
from  California,  and  during  the  last  eight  months  monetary  r.ffnirs  have  been 
unusually  easy.  Capital  in  all  the  Eastern  cities  has  been  abundant  and  cheap. 
For  several  months  loans  were  freely  made  in  New  York  at  3^  and  4  per  cent 
per  annum.  Notwithstanding  this  abundance  of  capital,  the  markets  for  produce 
generally  maintained  a  quiet  nppeanince,  and  breaastuffs  throughout  ruled  low, 
and  for  all  leading  artk-les  the  demand  was  chiefly  of  a  strictly  legitimate  char- 
acter, and  the  value  of  the  several  staples,  for  the  most  part  was  regulated  by 
ffapply,  and  the  regular  consumptive  demand — thence  the  present  healthy  con- 
dition of  trade. 

In  our  prospective  remarks  at  the  close  of  the  last  commercial  year  we  took 
occasion  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  hog  crop  of  1861-2  would  not  vary 
materially  in  extent  from  that  of  the  preceding  season,  and  the  result  proved 
that  we  were  not  very  much  astray.  In  a  reported  crop  of  equal  to  268,000,000 
pounds  there  was  a  deficiency  of  16,000,000.  In  the  same  connection  wo  re- 
marked, that  with  an  increase  of  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  over  the  crop  of  1850-51 
the  prospects  were  not  unfavorable  as  regarded  prices  of  the  manufactured  ar- 
ticle, although  it  was  ev'dent  hogs  would  command  over  $4  50.  This  opinion  was 
based  upon  the  great  deficiency  in  the  stocks  of  old  products ;  upon  this  point 
the  course  of  the  market  has  shown  that  we  were  entirely  correct.  From  the 
eommeneement  of  the  season  prices  steadily  advanced  until  they  reached  an  un- 
nsually  high  point ;  where,  with  but  slight  variations,  they  have  been  sustained 
Ibrou^out.  It  was  not  expected  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  that  there 
wonld  be  any  considerable  foreign  demand  for  hog  products.  In  this  respect  the 
trade  has  resulted  as  was  expected,  with  the  exception  of  lard,  for  which  there 
has  lately  been  a  very  active  demand,  and  the  amount  exported  is  considerably 
in  excess  of  last  year's  shipments. 

With  regard  to  the  market  for  cereal  products  we  remarked  that  in  conse- 
qoence  of  two  abundant  harvests  in  succession  in  this  country,  and  an  average 
yield  throughout  Europe,  the  tendencies  of  the  trade  favored  prices  very  little 
above,  if  not  below  a  producing  point.  Such  precisely  has  been  the  result  of 
the  season's  business — prices  throughout  having  averaged  but  a  trifle  over  (3  00 
per  barrel  for  flour — being  nearly  nfly  cents  below  the  average  of  last  season. 
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Notwithstanding  the  average  snpph'es  of  home  and  continental  wheat  in  the 
markets  of  England,  the  low  prices  current  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  indoeed  i 
moderate  foreign  demand  for  our  wheat  and  flour,  and  the  exports  show  an  in- 
crease of  about  three  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  the  latter,  as  compared  with 
last  year.  Of  Indian  com,  however,  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireknd 
show  a  falling  off  of  six  hundred  thousand  bushels.  The  consumption  of  tiM 
article  in  England  and  Ireland  increases  and  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the 
value  of  flour  rises  and  falls— consequently,  while  the  latter  rules  low»  the  for- 
eign demand  for  the  former  must  be  limited. 

In  this  country  com  has  been  relatively  dearer  than  flour,  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  hogs,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  relative  value  will  continue  in  about 
the  same  proportion  during  the  ensuing  six  months  at  least. 

In  accordance  with  our  usual  custom  we  will,  before  closing  this  branch  of 
our  general  remarks,  fiance  briefly  at  the  prospective  condition  of  trade  gener* 
ally,  but  more  especidly  with  reference  to  the  leadinjg;  Western  staples. 

In  our  last  annual  report  we  had  occasion  to  notke  a  large  yield  of  ceml 
productions  in  the  seasons  of  1850  and  1851  which,  in  the  absence  of  more 
than  a  very  moderate  foreign  demand,  and  with  a  comparatively  low  curresej 
in  the  home  markets,  has  added  largely  to  the  surplus  stocks  in  the  coontry. 
This  year  the  harvests  that  have  been  garnered  up  to  this  time  have  been,  ai 
regards  quantity  and  quality,  fully  equal  to  those  of  either  of  the  two  preceding 
seasons,  and  the  yield  of  oats  and  barley  is  said  to  be  larger  than  ever  before. 
It  was  also  believed  that  wheat  would  be  greatly  in  excess,  but  this  expectatioo 
has  been  realized  in  but  few  localities,  owing  to  the  rapid  progress  of  vegetatioD 
in  the  spring  and  earlv  summer  months  having  made  a  large  quantity  of  stnv. 
The  flelds  while  standing  looked  well,  but  the  yield  was  not  equal  to  the  ip> 

{>earance.  There  was,  however,  a  full  average  crop,  which  added  to  the  alretdy 
arge  stock  in  the  granaries,  increas&s  the  supplies  in  the  country  far  beyond 
what  they  have  ever  before  been.  Of  corn  a  full  average  stock  is  held  Oftf 
from  last  year*s  crop,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  growing  crop  will  fall 
somewhat  short  of  an  average  yield.  The  season  for  planting  waa  cold  and 
wet,  and  perhaps  one-half  the  ground  had  to  be  replanted.  Thus  the  sennoB 
was  two  or  three  weeks  later  than  usual.  Then  again,  before  the  plants  were 
fairly  in  tassel  a  severe  drought  commenced,  which  continued  in  two-thirds  of 
the  com  growing  sections  of  the  West  for  fully  six  weeks,  and  about  thret 
weeks  ago  the  prospects  for  even  half  a  crop  were  decidedly  unfavorable.  Co- 
pious and  general  rains  have,  however,  since  materially  changed  the  appeanoce 
of  the  plants,  and  although  the  product  per  acre  will  be  one-fourth  oelow  in 
average,  the  vield  throughout  the  West  will  not  be  this  much  short,  as  the  ia- 
creased  breadth  of  land  planted  will  make  up  in  part  the  deficiency. 

With  regard  to  the  crop  of  hogs  we  cannot  speak  with  as  much  certainty  u 
of  the  supply  of  grains.  But  from  all  the  information  in  our  poasesston,  and 
we  have  endeavored  to  inform  ourselves  pretty  fully,  we  have  arrived  at  tlie 
conclusion  that  tliere  will  be  an  increase  in  number  and  weight,  as  compared 
with  last  season,  that  will  in  products  be  equal  to  fifteen  or  twenty-five  per  eeol 
of  last  yearns  crop.  There  are  no  dealers,  so  far  as  we  are  advised,  who  aotiet- 
pate  a  supply  smaller  than  that  of  last  year,  while  the  majority,  perbapa,  predi- 
cate their  transactions  upon  an  increase,  The  low  prices  that  were  obtained  for 
hogs  for  some  seasons  prior  to  1850-51,  and  the  relativelv  higher  value  of  com 
in  tlie  same  seasons,  induced  farmers  to  reduce  their  stock  of  hogs,  and  thaa  t 
rapid  decline  has  been  experienced  in  the  crop  until  the  stock  of  provinom  bis 
been  reduced  very  low,  and  the  value  of  hogs  greatly  enhanced.  Now  the  in- 
ducements to  increase  the  supply  of  hogs,  and  to  make  those  on  hand  aa  heavy  aa 
possible  are  much  stronger  th&n  those  which  induced  an  opposite  course.  Mt 
it  is  not  believed  to  be  possible  for  supplies  to  be  increased  miMsh,if  any,beyoBd 
the  per  centage  mentioned  above.  Bevond  this  season,  however,  dealers  look 
for  a  rapid  increase  until  an  over-production  will  cause  a  change  in  the  tiade 
umiUr  to  that  which  haa  led  to  the  present  comparative  scarcity  and  high  prieaa. 
Of  beef  cattle  there  ia  luth<^  Y/ea\eTiiQQ^QXi\x>)>u\!kS^aA;^  great  aeaivitf, 
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■eking  bnsineas  of  the  ensuing  season  will  fall  at  least  one-third  or 
li  short  of  last  year*s  business,  and  in  this  section  of  country  it  is  sup- 
aupply  will  not  be  much  more  than  equal  to  the  demand  for  local  con- 
In  the  Western  States  the  constant  tide  of  emigration  to  California 
y  reduced  the  supply,  and  in  every  section  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  steers 
nely  scarce,  and  unusually  dear. 

he  statement  presented  above  it  appears  that  the  supply  of  wheat  in 
at  this  time  is  unusually  large,  and  that  with  a  favorable  fall  for  the 
of  the  grain  there  will  be  a  full  average  supply  of  com.  What  then 
"ospects  as  regards  prices  ?  Unless  a  very  lar^  foreign  demand  is  ex- 
.  during  the  season  for  wheat  and  flour,  prices  in  the  home  markets 
I  low— certainly  not  above — but  perhaps  below  the  average  of  the  past 
The  prospects  for  such  a  demand  are  not  certainly  favorable.  Within 
ew  weeks  prices  have  advanced  in  England  in  consequence  of  the  ro- 
se of  the  potato  rot,  and  unfavorable  weather  for  harvesting — and  or- 
e  been  sent  to  this  country  from  both  France  and  England,  but  these 
3re  sent,  principally,  when  flour  in  New  York  was  below  ffA  for  good 
a  price  that  would  not  justify  $3  in  this  market  Since  then  flour  has 
,  and  freights  have  also  improved,  in  consequence  of  which  the  demand 
I  ofl*.  At  the  last  date  from  Europe  the  trade  was  in  a  state  of  sus- 
\ke  weather  was  at  the  time  unfavorable,  and  the  potato  rot  was  pre- 
I  some  districts,  but  nothing  definite  was  known.  A  few  weeks,  how- 
.  determine  this  whole  matter,  and  it  is  useless,  therefore,  to  speculate 
We  repeat,  however,  that  the  prospects  do  not  favor  any  better  prices 
5  obtained  last  year.  Corn  will,  doubtless,  rule  relatively  higher  than 
iving  to  the  high  price  of  hogs,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  foreign  ex- 
1  be  much,  if  any,  greater  than  last  season. 

in  the  summer  contracts  were  mode  for  hogs  as  low  as  94  75,  but  very 
i  done  below  (5  00,  and,  two  or  three  weeks  since,  when  it  was  ex- 
ere  would  be  a  very  short  crop  of  corn,  some  contracts  were  made  as 
15  50,  and  considerable  was  done  at  95  25.  At  this  time,  however,  the 
t  decidedly  less  favorable  to  sellent,  and  it  would  be  diflicult  to  effect 
over  $5,  although  at  this  price  there  are  not  many  persons  willing  to 
om  the  condition  of  tlie  market,  and  all  attending  circumstances,  it  is 
hat  prices  will  open  at  or  over  $5  per  100  lbs.  net,  and  unless  the  crop 
rove  much  larger  than  is  anticipated,  the  business  will  justify  the  figure 
named.  As  we  have  already  stated,  the  stocks  of  hog  products  have 
several  years  steadily  diminishing,  and  this  season  there  will  be  very 
stuff  in  any  of  the  markets  of  the  country,  when  the  new  product  be- 
•0  forward. 

larket  for  beef  cattle  will  be  influenced  by  the  price  of  hogs,  and  it 
t  that  very  full  rates  will  be  realized  from  the  commencement  of  the 

I  agricultural  interests  underlie  every  branch  of  trade,  we  are  enabled, 
the  present  condition  of  the  former,  to  form  a  pretty  correct  opinion  as 
Tospects  of  business  generally,  during  the  ensuing  year.  Although 
ffs  do  not,  nor  are  not  likely  to  command  high  prices,  yet  the  supply  is 
that  even  at  low  rates,  the  aggregate  receipts  therefor  will  be  heavy, 
)  consuming  classes  will  be  supplied  with  cheap  food.  Then  the  price 
and  cattle  is  fully  50  per  cent  above  the  average  value,  in  ordinary  sea- 
1  the  increased  income  from  this  source  will  make  up  fully  whatever 
leficient  in  other  branches.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  farming  in- 
Te  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  experienced  in 
d  already  it  is  beginning  to  be  felt  The  country  merchants  are  dis- 
their  liabilities  very  well  this  sAoson — much  better  than  for  several  years 
!1ii8  results  from  the  payment  of  long-deferred  debts  by  consumers, 
the  country  merchant  is  able,  in  time,  to  remove  his  liabilities.  This 
I  of  things  will  open  the  way  for  an  increased  consumption  of  groce- 
Iware,  dry  goods,  etc.,  and  in  these  deportments  a  large  business  may, 
»,  be  expected. 
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Before  closing  these  general  remarks  we  will  devote  a  short  space  to  a  notiee 
of  the  railroad  interests  of  Cincinnati. 

In  our  last  annual  report  we  noticed  that  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  DartM 
R^ailroad  was  nearly  completed,  and  that  roads  connecting  therewith  and  ei- 
tending  into  Indiana  were  also  progressing  rapidly.  Tho  former  road  wasopenei 
to  Dayton  in  the  month  of  September  last  for  passengers,  and  in  November  it 
commenced  carrying  freight.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  over  the  roid, 
earnings,  etc.,  for  nine  months,  ending  June  30th,  were  as  follows: — 

iSil.  No.  Pass.  Freight  Kx.  Bag. 

Pais.  EarnlDgfl.       Earnii^^         and  Bxp.  TntaL 

Ten  days  io  September ..  2.916  |2,502  80      $U  45  $2,517  SI 

October. 18,186^  16,806  76      532  08  16,838  S4 

November 13,716^  11,832  51  $345  97  262  75  12.4413) 

December 14,493i  11,445  45  4.77178  116  72  16,338  95 

January, 11,401  8,736  95  5,92136  87  14  14,715  45 

February 12,811^  9.893  15  4,24195  185  40  14,270  50 

March 16.265^  13,667  53  6,857  10  152  66  20.067  29 

April 17,088  14,314  72  6,865  26  30180  20.481  fS 

May 18.09fli  16,886  61  8,133  62  180  92  23,70115 

June 19,389i  16,815  16  8,894  81  104  55  24,814  W 

Total 148,814i  120,291  64  44,081  85      1,887  97       166,210  9( 

Since  tlie  first  of  July  the  road  from  Hamilton  to  Eaton  has  been  opened, and 
also  the  road  from  Dayton  to  Greenville,  both  of  which  are  doing  a  large  local 
business.  Another  link  of  the  Eaton  road,  extending  from  Eaton  to  RichmoDd, 
will  be  completed  the  ensuing  fall,  and  the  Greenville  road  will  be  extended  and 
connected  at  Union  with  the  Indianapolis  and  Belfontaine  Railroad  on  the  Ui  of 
December  next,  thus  making  a  continuous  route  from  this  citv  to  loduiv* 
apolis  which  will  be  run  in  nine  hour:*.  The  road  from  Dayton  to  Troy,  in  Mi- 
ami County,  will  bo  completed  within  six  months.  The  stock  of  the  Cincinnati 
and  Dayton  road  sold  early  in  the  season  as  low  as  80;  but  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  business  of  the  road  soon  enhanced  its  value,  and  it  is  now  worih,  in  this  mar- 
ket, 97  a  98.  Tho  company  declared  a  cash  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  out  of  the 
earnings  of  the  road  up  to  the  1st  of  July.  This  is  the  only  instance  recorded 
in  the  history  of  Western  railroads  of  a  company  declaring  a  cash  dividend  oot 
of  the  earnings  of  the  first  nine  months  of  its  existence. 

The  Little  Miami  Railroad  has  continued  to  do  a  large  freight  and  passengtf 
business,  and  its  earnings  are  immensely  large.  In  June  a  semi-annaai  dividend 
of  five  dollars  per  shiu-e,  payable  half  in  cash  and  half  in  stock  was  declarei 
This  stock  advanced  110,  and  it  is  now  worth  108,  or  f^di  per  share  of  fifty 
dollars.  As  this  was  the  first  rood  from  this  city,  its  history  is  well  calcalaka 
to  show  the  progress  of  business,  and  tho  rapid  advances  which  have  been 
made  within  a  few  years.  For  such  a  sketch  we  have  not  room  here,  bat  one 
fact  connected  with  the  matter  is  worthy  of  notice.  Soon  after  the  first  liiilu 
of  the  road  were  opened  several  parties  who  had  subscribed  to  the  stock  of  the 
company  became  anxious  to  realize,  and  it  was  freely  offered  at  813  50  on  the 
share ;  and  in  one  instance  that  we  heard  of,  it  sold  as  low  as  seven  doQars.  No« 
the  same  stock  is  more  saleable  nijifty-four  dollars  than  it  was  then  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  price  mentioned. 

The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  is  making  satisfactory  progress,  and  sioee 
our  last  report  has  been  phiced  under  contract  for  its  entire  length,  335  miles 
Messrs.  II.  C.  Seymour  &.  Co.,  the  contractors  for  the  road,  have  sublet  thitpor- 
Uon  of  the  line  extending  from  this  city  to  its  intersection  with  the  Jeffersonville 
Rjiilroad  in  Indiana,  and  also  the  Western  Division  extending  through  the  State 
of  llUuois  from  Vincennes  to  the  Mississippi  River  opposite  St  Louis.  Engi- 
neernig  parties  in  large  force  are  preparing  the  remainder  of  the  line,  (about  ISO 
miles,)  which  will,  doubtless,  bo  sublet  in  a  few  weeks.  Already  the  laborer* 
are  at  work  at  various  points  in  the  three  States,  and  additional  grading  forces 
are  daily  being  added  to  those  already  on  the  ground.  New  vigor  has  been  im- 
panea  to  tho  enterprise,  and  with  the  present  prospect  it  is  eonfidentlj  antici. 
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ted  that  ears  will  be  runninfr  in  connection  with  the  Madison  nnd  Indianapolis 
iilroad  in  twelve  months,  and  the  entire  distance  between  this  city  and  St. 
>iii8  within  three  years. 

The  survey,  as  made,  establishes  the  important  fact  that  this  ronte  is  nearer  to 
I  air  line  than  that  of  any  other  in  the  United  States.  The  intersection  lines 
.  Indiana  and  Illinois,  which  are  bailt,  or  will  be  finished  within  three  years, 
"e  a  valuable  feature  in  the  future  productiveness  of  this  road,<and  the  complo- 
on  of  the  routes  east  from  this  city  will  offer  a  choice  of  roads  to  the  traveler, 
r  ehipper,  of  great  value.  The  Parkcrsburg  route  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
.iilroad  will,  when  completed,  give  a  continuous  line  of  rails  from  St.  Loui:)  to 
laltiinore,  and  this  latter  road  is  in  a  state  of  vigorous  prosecution,  with  hopes 
f  completion  in  two  years  from  this  time. 

We  confidently  anticipate  that  funds  will  not  be  wanting  to  complete  this  im- 
ortant  line  of  communication  between  our  city  and  St.  Louis.  Our  neighbors 
f  the  South  are  moving  with  spirit  in  bringing  up  the  lines  from  Mobile  and 
lew  Orleans,  which  will  supply  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  with  an  in- 
ilculable  amount  of  travel. 

The  Covington  and  liexington  Railroad  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  a  portion 
f  the  road  from  Covington  will  be  opened  early  in  the  spring.  This  road,  as 
'e  remarked  in  our  last  annual  report,  will  prove  of  great  importance  to  the 
ide  of  Cincinnati,  connecting,  as  it  must  very  soon,  with  the  great  system  of 
Jlways  which  are  being  constructed  in  the  Southern  States. 
During  the  year  a  road  has  been  projected  from  Louisville  to  Covington,  the 
mte  of  which  is  now  being  surveyed,  and  it  will,  doubtless,  be  constructed  at 
>  distant  period. 

The  Cincinnati,  Hillsborough,  and  Parkersburg  Railroad  is  now  in  operation 
om  Hillsborough  to  Morrow,  where  it  connects  with  the  Little  Mmmi  Railroad 
t  Cincinnati.  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  cash  was  subscribed  in  this  city 
<  this  rood  a  few  days  since  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  line  into  the  coal 
id  iron  regions,  and  in  extending  the  road  to  Parkcrsburg.    This  road  will,  it 

now  generally  conceded,  form  the  Ohio  link  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
ailroad,  and  as  this  will  insure  to  it  a  heavy  passenger  and  freight  business,  it 
01  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  stock.  Aside  from  this  consideration,  a 
reat  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  road  in  this  city  in  consequence  of  its  pcne- 
■ating  the  coal  and  iron  regions.  As  already  remarked,  the  road  at  present  con- 
ecta  with  the  Little  ^iami  Railroad  at  Morrow,  but  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
ompany  to  construct  an  independent  road  into  the  city,  entering  through  the 
roposed  Walnut  Hills  Tunnel,  by  which  route  five  miles  will  be  saved,  and  de- 
ot  accomodations  obtained  very  near  the  center  of  business. 

The  route  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Dayton  Short  Line  Railroad  has  been  sur- 
rejed  during  the  year,  and  about  six  months  ago  the  company  was  organized, 
thice  which  time  vigorous  and  successful  efforts  have  been  maae  to  obtdn  sub- 
leriptions.  The  company  held  a  meeting  a  few  days  since,  at  which  time  the 
rabacriptions  had  reached  nearly  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars — being  more 
ihan  one-half  the  estimated  cost  of  the  road,  exclusive  of  the  rolling  machinery. 
%  resolution  was  passed  to  put  the  work  under  contract  immediately.  A  tunnel 
a  to  be  constructed  through  a  portion  of  Walnut  Hills,  and  four  tracks  are  to 
^  laid  down  from  the  depot,  comer  of  Court  and  Broadway  to  Sharon,  thence  a 
Aikg\e  tract  to  Dayton.  The  work  at  the  tunnel  will  be  prosecuted  vigorously 
iarmg  the  ensuing  winter. 

With  reference  to  the  Commerce  of  our  city  we  have  no  space  for  extended 
remarks,  but  its  extent,  as  compared  with  lost  year,  is  fully  exhibited  in  the  an- 
oexed  tables.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  different  steamboats  arrived  at  the 
iriiarf  during  the  year,  the  registerea  tonnage  of  which  was  60,543  tons  and 
their  capacity  may  be  set  down  at  120,000  tons.  The  total  number  of  arrivals 
iaring  the  year  was  about  3,700.  This  shoe's  only  a  slight  increase  as  com- 
pared  with  1850-51,  but  the  aggregate  tonnage  shows  a  considerable  increase 
in  favor  of  this  year,  a  greater  number  of  largo  boats  having  been  engaged  in 
the  trade.    The  following  is  the  number  and  tonnage  for  eadi  year : — 
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ISJML       1851-51 

Boats  engaged  in  the  trade 228  267 

Registered  tonnage 51,448  60,543 

The  steamhont  interests  have  been  comparatively  prosperous.  During  Ibe 
business  portions  of  the  year  freights  were  plenty,  and  prices,  aa  shown  by  the 
average,  were  higher  than  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  years. 

During  the  year  a  very  strong  effort  has  been  made  by  our  business  men  to 
obtain  the  passage  by  Congress  of  a  bill  making  an  appropriation  for  the  con- 
struction of  H  canal  of  enlarged  dimensions  around  the  fidls  of  the  Ohio  Rirer, 
but  so  far,  without  success.  The  session  of  Congress  which  terminated  with 
this  month  has,  as  is  always  the  case  preceding  a  Presidential  election,  beea 
chiefly  occupied  in  advocating,  in  both  the  Senate  and  House,  the  claims  of  the 
various  aspirants  to  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people ;  and  it  was  Dot 
until  last  month  that  the  friends  of  this  measure,  which  is  of  so  much  imp(Ni- 
tance  to  the  whole  West  and  South-west,  were  permitted  to  make  a  report  opoa 
the  subject  An  amendment  to  the  River  and  Harbor  Appropriation  Bill  vu 
offered,  providing  for  the  canal,  but  it  was  defeated.  In  a  word  nothing  has 
been  done,  except  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  people,  and  now  that  they  nre 
awake  to  its  importance,  we  may  hope  for  favorable  action  by  Congress,  at  an 
early  day. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  under  respective  heads  the  articles  which  en- 
ter most  extensively  into  our  Commerce. 

Hogs  akd  Cattle.  The  market  for  hogs  opened  at  a  price  considenblj 
above  the  highest  rat«  of  the  preceding  season,  and  fully  fifty  cents  abore  the 
average  rate  for  that  year,  and,  with  the  exception  of  about  a  week  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  prices  throughout  exhibited  a  buoyant  and  upward  tendeDey, 
closing  at  45  cts.  per  100  lbs.  above  the  opening  rate. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  daily  extreme  and  average  prices  daring 
the  packing  season,  also  the  weekly  average  rates  for  three  seasons : — 


Dec. 


1851-52.      1850-51. 

18il-#i     ISil 

ML 

«.        Extreme  rate. 

Ayerage. 

Average. 

Date. 

Extreme  rate. 

ATenge.  Annft 

21.  |4  60a  .... 

$4  60 

$3  76 

Dec.  17 . 

$4  66  1 

a4  76 

$4  70     14  08 

22.     4  60 

.... 

4  60 

4  00 

18. 

4  65 

4  76 

4  70       ^ 

no 

24.     4  60 

.... 

4  60 

4  00 

19. 

4  70 

4  80 

4  76       * 

no 

26.     4  60 

4  60 

4  65 

4  00 

20. 

4  76 

4  86 

4  79       * 

105 

26.     4  65 

4  65 

4  60 

4  00 

22. 

4  80 

4  85 

4  83       ^ 

no 

27.     4  60 

4  60 

4  66 

4  00 

28. 

4  86 

4  95 

4  90       i 

lOS 

29.     4  60 

4  60 

4  65 

4  00 

24. 

4  86 

4  96 

4  90       i 

110 

1.     4  60 

4  60 

4  65 

8  96 

26. 

4  85 

4  90 

4  87i     i 

itf 

2.     4  60 

4  65 

4  66^ 

8  88 

27. 

4  80 

4  90 

4  86       i 

110 

8.     4  60 

4  65 

4  62i 

8  76 

29. 

4  82 

4  90 

4  87       i 

105 

4.     4  60 

4  65 

4  62i 

8  76 

80. 

4  86 

•  • .  • 

4  86       i 

n5 

6.     4  60 

4  65 

4  62i 

8  85 

81. 

4  86 

4  90 

4  66       ^ 

111 

6.     4  65 

•  •  •  • 

4  66 

8  80 

Jan.    2. 

4  86 

4  90 

4  86       i 

no 

8.     4  66 

4  60 

4  65 

8  90 

8. 

4  80 

4  90 

4  86       i 

no 

9.     4  60 

4  60 

4  66 

4  00 

4. 

4  90 

6  00 

4  96       i 

iSO 

10.     4  60 

4  60 

4  55 

4  07 

5. 

4  90 

6  00 

4  96       i 

tJO 

11.     4  60 

4  60 

4  65 

4  10 

6. 

4  90 

6  00 

4  96       i 

lt5 

12.     4  66 

4  60 

4  65 

4  10 

7. 

4  90 

6  00 

4  87       i 

\H 

18.     4  60 

4  66 

4  62^ 

4  10 

8. 

4  86 

4  90 

4  90       i 

l!0 

16.     4  60 

4  70 

4  66i 

4  10 

9. 

6  86 

4  96 

4  90       i 

120 

16.     4  60 

4  76 

4  67i 

4  10 

WXXKLT 

AVXRAGX. 

Weel 

:  ending 

18Sl-iL     ISMMl. 

I84MI. 

November 

16.    ,. 

.  • .  • 

«... 

$4  52 

4  68 
4  65 

• . .  • 
18  62 
4  00 
8  69 
8  M 

12  66 

2  70 
2  70 
2  72i 
266 

November 

21 

November 

28..., 

December 

6 

December 

12.,.. 
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Weekending  18S1-S!.  18$M1.  184M0. 

December  19 4  69  4  10  2  84 

December  27 4  85  4  08  2  94 

January        5 4  87  4  09  4  07 

January      11 4  92  4  22  8  82 

January      17 ....  4  21  8  80 

Season's  average $4  70  $4  00  $2  91 

The  number  of  hogs  packed  in  the  West,  according  to  the  statement  pub- 
lished in  the  Price  Current  at  the  close  of  the  season  was  deficient  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year  182,021  head.  In  weight  however  the  deficiency  was 
equal  to  only  about  77,000  head.  The  hogs  the  past  season  were  better  ratted 
than  those  of  1850-51,  and  the  increase  in  weight  ranged,  as  nearly  as  could  be 
ascertained,  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  and  in  this  way  the  decrease  in  number  was, 
in  part,  made  up.  Although  reliable  statistics  of  the  pork  trade  are  obtained 
with  great  difficulty,  yet  the  movements  of  products  show  our  statement  to  have 
been  sufficiently  correct  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  supply  of  beef  cattle  throughout  the  year  has  been  comparatively  light, 
and  prices  have  ruled  considerably  above  the  average  currency  of  ordinary  years. 
The  range  of  prices  for  the  season  has  been  wide,  say  $3  50  to  $6  00.  During 
the  packing  season  $4  to  $5  per  100  lbs.,  net,  were  the  leading  rates,  but  since 
the  close  of  the  winter  the  retail  market  has  been  sparingly  supplied,  and  city 
batchers  were  seldom  able  to  purchase  below  $5,  while  for  prime  cattle  $5  75 
a  86  P^r  100  lbs.  net  was  paid.  The  closing  rates  for  the  year  are  $4  75  a  5  76, 
embracing  ordinary  and  choice.  As  remarked  in  another  place,  the  supply  in 
the  West  is  unusually  light,  and  this,  with  the  high  price  of  hog  products,  will 
continue  to  sustain  prices  above  the  average  of  last  year's  currency,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  packers  will  get  any  good  cattle  the  ensuing  season  for  less  than 
$5  to  $5  60  per  100  lbs.  net. 

Provisioks.  At  the  close  of  the  last  commercial  year  prices  of  hog  products 
mled  high,  as  the  stocks  throughout  the  country  were  unusually  light  and  rates 
then  current  were  pretty  well  maintained  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  new 
season,  when  figures  receded  to  a  point  corresponding  with  the  price  at  which 
the  hog  market  opened.  Throughout  the  past  season  the  tone  of  the  market 
has  been  generally  very  firm,  and  a  comparative  statement  of  the  average  prices 
for  hogs  and  their  products  for  three  years  past  shows  that  during  the  year 
just  closed  large  advances  were  realized  upon  the  first  cost  of  the  several  manu- 
factured articles,  and  the  season  upon  the  whole  has  proved  by  far  the  most 
profitable  that  has  been  experienced  for  many  years.  The  high  prices  which 
prevailed  for  hogs  at  the  commencement  of  the  season  induced  packers  generally 
to  move  cautiously,  and  there  were  few  operators  in  the  market  who  were  not 
agreeably  disappointed  by  the  result  of  the  business.  The  healthy  tone  which 
the  market  maintained  throughout,  and  the  high  prices  at  which  the  old  stocks 
are  likely  to  be  closed  off  are  attributable  fully  as  much  to  the  deficiency  in 
supplies  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  as  to  tne  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  hogs.  As  we  have  remarked  in  another  place,  the  stocks  for  three  years  past 
have  been  steadily  diminishing,  and  last  fall  the  surplus  was  smaller  than  at  any 
time  in  several  previous  seasons,  and  had  the  number  of  hogs  {A'oved  as  large 
as  in  1850-61,  the  products  would  have  been  disposed  of  at  very  fair  profits. 
The  high  prices  undoubtedly  caused  a  very  material  falling  off  in  the  consumption, 
as  they  did  also  in  the  foreign  demand ;  but  the  supplies  were  no  more  than  ade- 
quate to  the  requirements  of  home  consumers,  and  the  year  closes  again  with  very 
small  stocks,  and  the  aggregate  in  the  whole  country  on  the  1st  of  November  next 
will  be  no  greater,  if  so  large,  than  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1861.  The 
coarse  of  the  market  for  the  ensuing  year  must,  therefore,  be  directed  almost 
entirely  by  the  supply  of  hogs,  and  with  a  crop  of  fourteen  hundred  thousand,  (at 
the  leading  points,)  against  twelve  hundred  thousand  last  year,  prices  must  con- 
tinoe  to  rule  comparatively  high.  The  following  statement  of  the  weekly  aver- 
«fe  prices  shows  the  course  of  the  market  daring  the  year :— 
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For  the  receipts  snd  cTporta  at  this  port  for  a  eeriea  of  years,  u  well  m  tin 
eomp&rative  aYtmge  monihly  prices,  we  refer  to  the  tabular  tables  Mineiid.  A 
conuderable  incrwiBe  will  be  noticed  in  the  importa  and  exports,  -oompsrid  «iA 
the  number  of  boga  packed  in  the  West.  This  ia  sccounled  for  by  Iht  bctTT 
furchoBes  at  Lonisville,  St.  Lonis,  Madison,  on  the  Wabash,  aod  at  other  pontit 
a  large  portion  of  which  wag  brought  lure  and  also  to  receipts  for  reshipBW* 
■vincaiula  nnd  rnilro.idii  to  on^lprn  mariiei^ 

I!T;i:.ip<'Ti'ns.  The  market  for  flour  during  the  post  year  has  been  iIvmI 
eDtit«]y  free  from  excitement,  and,  excepting  a  few  weeks  eotlj  in  tbt  bUi 
wlieii  a  demand  apnuig  np  on  European  aocoont,  tb«  opanHona  wen  awHy  rf 
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^Sltimate  character.  So  steady  has  been  the  course  of  the  market  that  it  is 
^  necessary  to  give  a  statement  of  the  weekly  average  prices,  or  to  refer  par. 
^larly  to  the  slight  variations  which  occurred,  or  causes  thereof.  The  ex- 
'<ne  prices  of  the  year  were  $2  90  and  $3  45,  and  in  the  tables  annexed  will 

tbund  a  statement  of  the  monthly  average,  which  figures  also  indicate  with 
^^cient  accuracy  the  daily  and  weekly  currency.  Supplies  have  been  regulated 
^^ughout  pretty  much  by  prices,  and  consequently,  although  the  stocks  of 
'^^eat  in  the  country  are  known  to  have  been  larger  than  ever  before,  we  find 
'^t  a  slight  increase  in  the  receipts  at  this  port,  and  this  remark  applies  equally 
^ell  to  New  York  and  other  Eastern  markets.  Should  anything  occur  during 
he  ensuing  year  whereby  flour  may  be  enhanced,  the  receipts  at  all  the  leading 
Jorts  would  be  greatly  increased  over  those  of  the  year  just  closed.  Wheat  has 
ranged  during  the  year  from  59  to  63  cents.  As  the  value  of  this  article  is 
egulated  entirely  by  that  of  flour,  our  remarks  relative  to  the  latter  are  applica- 
•le  to  the  former.  The  receipts  show  a  slight  falling  off  as  compared  with  last 
eason,  being  377,037  bushels,  against  388,660.  Although  the  number  of  mills 
as  been  reduced  by  the  conversions  of  two  of  the  Miami  Canal  Mills  into 
aper  manufiictories,  the  receipts  of  wheat  indicate  but  a  slight  falling  off  in  the 
ggregate  business  of  the  city  mills.  For  com  prices  have  ruled,  until  within 
le  last  month,  considerably  lower  than  during  the  season  of  1850-51.  During 
eptembcr,  October,  and  November  prices  ranged  from  30  to  34  cents,  but  from 
December  Ist,  until  July  Ist,  prices  varied  from  31  down  to  25  cents.  The 
Bvere  drought  experienced  in  July,  affecting  very  seriously  the  prospects  of 
le  growing  crops,  caused  an  advance,  and  in  several  instances  45  cents  was  paid 
y  distillers,  but  since  the  crops  have  been  improved  by  recent  rains,  the  market 
as  given  way,  and  40  a  42  cents  are  the  closing  rates.  The  value  of  this  arti- 
le,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  hogs,  is  relatively  higher  than  that  of  wheat,  and 
le  probability  is  that  tiie  market  will  retain  this,  feature  during  the  greater  por- 
on  of  the  ensuing  season.  The  receipts  this  season  were  653,788  bushels, 
gainst  489,195  last  year.  Owing  to  the  heavy  consumption  of  corn  in  this 
Itate,  by  distillers,  prices  here  are  generally  maintAined  above  a  shipping  point, 
nd  surplus  stocks  above  Dayton,  and  along  the  line  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
!anal  are  tiiken  through  the  Northern  channels  to  the  Eastern  seaboard.  The 
xports  during  the  year  comprise  51,231  sacks  against  20,137  sacks  same  time 
ist  year. 

Cheese.  The  trade  in  this  article,  which  is  a  staple  product  of  our  State,  has 
on  tinned  to  increase,  and  the  receipts  of  the  past  year  exceed  those  of  1850-51, 
y  about  40,000  boxes.  It  has  become  very  evident  that  as  the  population  in 
le  Southern  and  South-western  States  increases,  the  cheese  trade  of  this  city 
inst  advance,  this  being  the  only  distributing  point  for  those  sections  of  coun- 

7.  We  are  now  in  connection  by  railroad  with  the  cheese-producing  counties 
this  State,  "and  very  soon  there  will  be  railroad  connection  with  the  cneese-con- 
aming  States  of  the  South,  and  this  will  greatly  facilitate  the  trade  in  this,  as  well 
sin  all  other  perishable  articles.  The  range  of  prices  indicates  but  a  very  slight 
ariation  from  last  year's  currency,  and  the  season's  business  has,  upon  the  whole, 
esulted  favorably  to  manufacturers.  Increased  attention  seems  to  have  been 
ivcn  to  the  quality  of  cheese,  and  although  there  is  still  room  for  improvement 

I  this  respect,  rapid  advances  have  been  made  within  a  few  years.  As  the 
uality  affects  the  consumption  of  this  article,  as  well  as  the  price,  it  is  impor- 
int  to  the  producers  that  all  tastes  should  be  suited.  In  our  last 'annual  report 
re  intimated  that  too  much  attention  had  been  given  to  the  production  of  fancy 
ualities.  We  have  now  to  notice  a  great  falling  off  in  this  branch  of  business, 
nd  we  may  add  that  the  interests  of  manufacturers  have  been  advanced  by  the 
hancfe.  The  great  mass  of  consumers  prefer  choice  Western  Reserve  Cheese  to 
ny  iancy  brand  that  can  be  produced,  especially  at  the  extra  price  always  de- 
landed  for  the  latter.  For  the  monthly  average  prices,  and  the  receipts  and  ex- 
icnrts,  we  refer  to  the  tables  which  will  be  found  under  "  Commercial  Statistics  " 

II  the  present  number  of  the  Merchants'  Masazine, 

Groceries.  The  trade  in  two  of  the  leacfing  staples  comprised  in  this  branch 
>f  business,  namely,  sugar  and  molasses,  shows  a  very  great  Increase  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  previous  season ;  and  it  now  appears  that  of  the  entire  prodncti 
of  sug^ar  in  the  United  States,  one-fifth  is  received  and  sold  at  this  port,  ind 
while  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  received  during  the  yeir 
thirty-three  million  pounds  of  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Sugar,  nearly  forty-four 
million  pounds  were  received  at  this  port.  In  our  last  annual  report  we  had  oc- 
casion to  refer  to  the  internal  improvements  of  our  State  as  having  given  the 
first  and  great  impetus  to  this  trade,  and  we  may  now  remark  that  continued 
extensions  of  these  inland  channels  of  communications  in  our  own  and  the 
neighboring  States  are  constantly  opening  new  markets  to  our  merchants,  and 
very  soon  the  cities  and  towns  on  the  Northern  Lakes,  as  well  as  all  the  leading 
places  in  Indiana,  which  hitherto  have  been  cut  off  from  market  daring  the 
winter  months,  will  be  in  communication  by  railroad  with  this  city.  This  wiH 
obviate  the  necessity  which  the  merchants  of  these  places  have  been  under  of 
taking  their  winter  and  spring  supplies  before  the  closing  of  lake  and  canal 
navigation.  With  the  railroads  referred  to,  our  city  may  be  reached  in  a  few 
hours,  and  sugar  and  molasses  from  the  plantations  of  Louisiana  may  be  de* 
livercd  in  any  of  the  Lake  cities  in  less  than  two  weeks. 

The  fluctuations  in  prices  during  the  year  have  been  very  slight  in  both  sugar 
and  molasses ;  and  coffee  has  also  been  comparatively  steady.  There  has  been 
little  or  no  speculative  movement,  and  the  uniformity  in  prices  is  attributable  in 
some  degree  to  this  feet.  Last  September,  the  average  price  for  sugar  was 
6  1-16  cents,  and  for  molasses  33^  cents.  The  highest  average  was  in  Novem- 
ber, when  sugar  was  6^  and  molasses  37^ ;  but  with  the  first  receipts  of  the 
new  crop,  prices  began  to  give  way ;  and  in  December  sugar  was  5|,  mohieaes 
35,  and  prices  continued  to  go  down  until  the  1st  of  March,  when  sngar  wad 
6  cents,  and  molasses  27^.  Since  that  time,  sus^r  has  ranged  from  6i  to  5|, 
closing  at  the  latter,  and  molasses  at  30  to  34,  closing  at  33|.  For  coffee,  9  cents 
was  the  lowest,  and  10^  the  highest  average  point  reached  during  the  year— the 
former  in  October  and  the  latter  in  April.  For  the  last  two  months,  9i  a  9| 
have  been  the  average  rates,  closing  at  a  range  of  9i  a  9i  for  common  and 
prime  Hio.  The  amount  of  sugar  and  molasses  imported  and  exported  indieatea 
heavier  stocks  than  at  the  close  of  the  last  year ;  but  there  is  everything  to  favor 
a  heavy  fall  demand.  In  the  first  place,  the  stock  being  ample,  prices  will  be 
kept  in  check.  In  the  next  place,  there  is  in  the  West  an  abundant  crop  of  ap- 
ples, and  a  fair  supply  of  other  fruits  suitable  for  preserving,  while  last  year 
there  was  comparatively  none.  Then,  in  the  next  place,  prices  of  sugar  are 
three-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound  lower  than  on  the  first  of  last  Septemto,  and 
in  view  of  the  ample  stock,  we  may  safely  set  down  the  difference  for  the  whole 
fall  at  three-quarters  of  a  cent  in  favor  of  this  season  in  sugar,  and  two  to  thre^ 
cents  per  gallon  in  molasses. 

Candles.  The  production  of  candles  during  the  year  diminished,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disproportion  of  the  price  of  the  raw  material  to  that  of  the  manufac- 
tured article,  and  the  apparent  impossibility,  while  stocks  were  kept  up,  of  obtaining 
remunerative  prices  for  the  latter.  This  has  caused  a  great  reduction  in  the 
stocks  here,  and  as  a  similar  course  was  adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  countryt 
prices  have  everywhere  simultaneously  advanced.  As  the  season  is  now  at  hand 
when  consumption  will  rapidly  increase,  and  as  materials  are  both  dear  and 
scarce,  stocks  must  continue  light  for  some  time  to  come  ;  and  operations  of  the 
ensuing  season  will  be  commenced  upon  a  comparatively  bare  market  Star 
candles  now  command  22  cents,  which  is  2  a  3  cents  above  the  average  for  the 
season.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  manufactures  of  Cincinnati  which  has  increased 
very  rapidly  within  a  few  years.  The  exports  during  the  season  of  184M7 
comprised  16,622  boxes.  Within  the  year  just  closed  there  were  exported 
121,727  boxes,  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  over  one  hundred  thonaaod 
boxes.  Our  export  tables  do  not  show  perhaps  much  over  one-half  the  prodwts 
of  the  city,  but  they  are  the  only  correct  indication  we  have  of  the  growth  of 
the  trade.  We  may  add  that  within  the  last  two  years  the  aggregate  capacity  of 
the  manufactories  of  the  city  has  been  considerably  increased;  since  which  time^ 
owing  to  the  causes  menliotwid  jx\>o\'ft,  iv^tv^i  oi  V\x^  ^^tcibUahments  have  produced 
Bu  average  qnantity* 
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a.  In  our  annual  report  on  last  September,  we  remarked,  relative  to  lin- 
thot,  with  a  pretty  fall  crop  of  seed,  there  would  be  suflident  Western 
keep  prices  at  a  point  that  would  prevent  ImportitionH  from  the  Eastern 
or  from  Europe,  whence  a  portion  of  our  supplies  for  the  previous  year 
en  derived.  The  result  has  proved  our  observations  on  this  point  to  have 
orrect  The  market  for  the  year  juat  closed  opened  at  69  a  70,  and  be- 
the  latter  rate  and  58 ;  prices  have  since  fluctuated,  being  the  most  of 
e,  however,  below  65  and  above  60.  The  consumptive  demand  since  the 
g"  of  spring  has  been  heavy,  but  although  the  stock  in  this  market  has 
"etty  well  reduced,  the  supply  was  at  all  times  equal  to  the  demand,  and 
ftoyancy  which  would  indicate  a  healthy  trade  was  seldom  observable, 
^cently  prices  advanced  in  New  Vork,  and  this  caused  a  demand  for  the 
9f/hkh  enabled  dealers  here  to  establish  an  advance  from  58  a  60  to  65  a 
^  market  closing  at  the  latter.  The  probability  is  that  during  the  ensuing 
Ices  will  fall  below  the  average  of  the  past  season.  The  crop  of  seed  in 
^st  is  larger  than  for  several  years  past,  and  with  a  corresponding  produc- 

oil  prices  will  be  very  likely  to  give  way.  We  do  not,  however,  look 
y  low  rates,  as  a  lar^e  quantity  of  the  seed  that  will  be  required  by  millers 
sn  laid  in  at  a  costot  tl  a  $1  05,  although  the  present  market  value  is  only 
ts,  and  oil  pressed  from  seed  purchased  at  these  rates  will  make  a  loss,  if 
inch  below  60  cents.  In  lard  oil  an  advance  of  10  a  15  cents  per  gallon 
en  establishd  on  last  year*s  currency,  and  for  five  or  six  months  post  70  a 

been  the  range  for  good  No.  2  to  pure  No.  1,  and  at  these  rates  the  mar- 
(ses.  Two  occurrences  contributed  to  this  result  The  first  was  the  ad- 
in  liird  to  a  point  above  a  manufacturing  price.  This  at  once  checked  the 
:tion  of  oil.  The  other  was  a  deficiency  in  whale  oil,  with  a  large  advance 
price  of  that  commodity.  This  created  an  increased  demand  for  lard  oil, 
as  stated,  the  production  was  reduced,  and  thus  stocks  have  been  dimin- 
until  they  are  now  unusually  light  The  operations  of  the  ensuing  season 
lerefore,  be  commenced  upon  a  comparatively  bare  market 
IL.  In  our  last  annual  report  we  noticed  that  the  market  opened  under 
arable  excitement,  and  at  high  prices,  but  subsequently  to  the  close  of  the 
;rcial  year,  the  trade  reacted,  and  early  purchasers  made  heavy  losses.  The 
tason  opened  ditferently  from  that  or  the  preceding  year,  and  it  promises 
e  at  prices  that  will  fully  remunerate  purchasers.  Before  the  incoming  of 
w  clip  a  seemingly  united  efibrt  was  made  to  depress  prices.  Eastern  deal- 
10  had  their  agents  throughout  the  West,  withdrew,  and  resolved  to  await 
eipt  of  the  wool  in  the  respective  markets.  This  had,  for  a  time,  a  decided 
ee  upon  prices ;  but  the  demand  soon  became  active,  and  from  a  point  10 
^elow  the  opening  rates  of  1851,  prices  have  advanced  from  two  to  three 
ibove  the  highest  price  of  that  season.  The  following  were  the  current 
n  the  31st  of  August,  for  three  years : — 

18§0.  1811.  18§!. 

illblood 86a88  88a40  89a42 

"     88     86  87     88  86     38     ' 

•'     80     88  84     85  84     86 

«     28     80  81     82  82     84 

mlmoa 27     28  29     81  30    82 

ew  feature  in  the  trade  this  year  is  the  importation  of  foreign  wool.  One 
dealers,  A.  D.  Bullock,  Esq.,  has  received  lately  122,000  lbs.  This  de- 
)n,  we  are  informed,  is  required  by  Western  manufacturers. 
ISKY.  The  imports  of  this  article  show  an  increase  of  28,774  barrels,  as 
red  with  last  year,  and  the  exports  are  276,124  barrels,  against  231,324. 
:ports  exceed  the  imports  about  4,000  barrels.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
t  that  the  whisky  manufactured  in  the  city  and  brought  in  by  wagons  is 
luded  in  our  imports,  while  it  of  course  gets  into  our  export  tables,  us  it 
forward.  The  average  prices  have  fallen  below  those  of  last  year — beinnj 
per  barrel  against  $8  in  1850-51,  and  $9  in  1849-50.  The  imports  and 
irere  as  follows ; — 
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1851-62 272,788  $1,778,12« 

1860-61 244.047  1,962^76 

1849-60 186,687  1,680,1W 

On  the  first  of  September,  1851,  the  price  was  17f  cents;  now  the  maik^ 
closcH  at  18^^  cents.    The  apprehended  failure  of  the  corn  crop  a  few  weeks  an^^ 
caused  an  advance  of  fully  two  cents  per  gallon,  which  is  still  maintained,  tboa^'^ 
the  prospect  now  is  that  we  thall  have  a  fair  crop  of  corn.     But  the  cicitemec^ 
caused  a  falling  off  in  the  production,  distillers  having  been  unable  to 
grain,  and  just  at  this  time  there  is  a  scarcity  in  some  of  the  markets. 

Tobacco.  The  market  for  manufactured  was  steady,  with  a  good  demand,  a 
the  dose  of  our  last  annual  review ;  but  as  was  then  stated,  the  crops  io  tb 
Western  States  promised  well,  and  resulted  in  an  abundant  yield,  which 
a  downward  tendency  in  prices  of  lower  grades.  The  market,  during  the  winter 
continued  dull,  and  prices  gradually  declined,  until  about  the  middle  of  Jiin&-» 
when  the  indications  of  the  growing  crop  became  very  unfavorable,  in  th^s" 
Western'  States,  and  this,  along  with  a  very  active  foreign  demand,  caused  ^ 
material  advance  in  prices  of  leaf;  and,  in  Virginia  the  finer  qualities  comnuinde<i 
higiier  rates  than  ever  before  realized ;  several  parcels  having  sold  in  the  leading 
markets  in  that  State  at  prices  ranging  from  $90  to  $150  per  hundred  pound.*- 
These  extravagant  rates  were  obtained  in  consequence  of  an  unusual  scarcity  o^ 
the  finer  qualities,  and  indeed  of  all  the  good  to  prime  working  descriptions, tber^ 
being  a  failure  of  the  crop  of  1851  throughout  all  the  Eastern  States. 

The  crop  in  the  West  was  very  abundant,  and  the  amount  cultivated  was  lar- 
ger than  any  previous  season,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  xt 
New  Orleans,  which  were  in  1850-51,  63,318  hhds.,  and  in   1851-52,  87,338  ; 
showing  an  increase  of  over  twenty-four  thousand  hhds.,  so  that  the  trade  Iuls 
proved  very  profitable  to  the  West,  and  paid  a  large  profit  to  the  agricultnristSL 
The  crops  in  Virginia  promise  well  this  season,  but  in  the  West  the  late,  cold 
spring,  and  the  dry  weather  in  July,  has  left  but  little  hope  of  realizing  anything 
near  an  average  yield;  but,  notwithstanding,  should  the  fall  weather  continne 
warm  and  favorable,  and  no  early  frost  come,  a  fair  crop  may  be  realized.    This 
is,  however,  hardly  to  be  expected.    The  prices  for  leaf  and  manufactured  closed 
very  firm  in  all  our  domestic  markets.     The  stock  of  manufactured  in  oor  mar- 
ket  is  very  light,  the  sales  the  past  month  having  been  immensely  large,  and  the 
high  rates  ruling  in  Virginia  prevent  manufacturers  sending  on  the  usual  sopplies 
to  this  market.     The  trade  at  this  point  continues  rapidly  to  increase. 

The  exports  this  season  have  been  24,064  boxes,  against  17,751  Ust  | 
season,  and  the  imports  22,142,  against  19,273  last  season.  In  conncetioo 
with  this,  our  manufacturing  facilities  have  been  greatly  extended,  and  there  ire 
now  twenty-six  establishments  in  this  city  and  the  neighboring  counties  of  Kcd- 
tueky,  who  sell  all  their  manufactured  articles  here,  as  well  as  one  ortwoestib- 
lislunents  in  Louisville  who  make  great  consignments  to  our  tobacco  ht^ 
during  the  season. 

^1om:v  and  Exchange.  The  money-market  for  the  past  year  has  presented 
more  variety  than  we  have  hitlierto  had  occasion  to  chronicle.  We  have  tod 
money  scarcer,  and  rates  said  to  bo  higher  than  ever  before;  and  we  have  il*> 
had  money  more  plentiful  and  rates  lower  than  for  a  good  many  years.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  extreme  scarcity  of  water  in  the  river  last  fall,  and  the  unheud 
of  event  of  its  being  twice  closed  by  ice  in  the  winter,  the  demand  for  money 
for  several  months  was  so  much  greater  than  the  supply,  that  those  whose  nece*- 
siticH  were  urgent  had  to  submit  to  such  rates  as  the  lenders  chose  to  ask ;  but 
since  then,  in  consequence  of  the  high  prices  of  provisions,  and  the  facilities  with 
which  they  were  disposed  of,  combined  with  the  great  abundance  of  money  «t 
the  Easi  and  in  Europe,  which  enabled  our  railroad  projectors  to  dispose  of  their 
securities  at  full  prices,  and  thus  carry  on  their  works  with  unexampled  rapidity, 
the  tables  have  been  completely  turned ;  and  although  money  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  become  a  drug,  it  has  yet  been  easier  of  attainment,  and  the  nles 
have  ruled  lower  than  at  any  time  since  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  in 
1837.    And  the  system  of  paying  high  rates  of  interest  on  current  aeposites,  by 
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tbe  baoken  and  broken,  which  has  so  extensively  prevailed  in  this  city  during 

the  last  few  vears,  has  received  a  check  from  which  it  may  never  recover.    The 

acfaal  capital  of  our  city  has  largely  increased,  business  generally  has  been  re- 

flinnentive,  many  have  made  large  fortunes,  and  from  borrowers  have  become 

hnder%  of  money;  and  upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  congratulate  our  readers, 

^ttM.   at  home  and  abroad,  upon  the  unusually  healthy  state  of  things  which  now 

pBvails  in  our  midst    It  is  true,  our  banking  capital  is  now  smaller  than  it  has 

oee¥m    since  1832,  but  the  capital  of  our  business  men  has  largely  increased,  and 

the  SL\>8ence,  therefore,  of  banking  facilities  is  not  felt  to  so  great  an  extent  a^ 

it  Wo  wld  otherwise  be. 

T*lie  system  of  taxation  which  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  at  its  session  of 

1850    and  1851,  severe  though  it  was,  was  yielded  to  by  the  banks  with   but  few 

exceptions — a  few  however  did  resist  and  brought  the  mutter  before  the  courts 

anA  the  decisions  so  far  have  been  in  their  favor.  At  the  session  of  1851  and  1853, 

hovv-^ver,  still  more  stringent  laws  were  passed,  which  operate  so  severely  that 

*o™^^  of  the  banks  have  actually  closed  up,  and  others  are  in  progress,  while 

Jp^^^  who  continue  to  do  business  have  determined  to  resist,  and  there  is  but 

little  doubt  of  their  success,  as  the  amount  of  tix  required  to  be  paid  by  the  last 

*^^   Tanges  from  about  double  to  at  least  four  times  the  amount  guarantied  to 

**J^tci  by  their  charters,  and  is  generally  considered  as  unconstitutional  and  void, 

Wliait  the  wisdom  of  this  is  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine.    Every  business  man 

^P^^Vrs  that  the  growth  of  our  city,  large  as  it  is,  has  been  materially  retnrded  by 

^^    Want  of  banking  capital,  and  during  tlie  last  few  years  many  large  orders  for 

™^<^liinery,  &c.,  have  been  driven  away  from  this  city  to  Louisville  and  other  rival 

P^*^t8,  because  the  small  capital  of  our  banks  did  not  enable  them   to  take  bills 

y^"g  over  three  months  to  run,  while  the  more  liberal  and  wise  policy  of  the 

?®*^hboring  States,  where  banking  accommodations  are  larger,  has  enabled  those 

jP^titutions  to  discount  bills  as  long  as  four  and  six  months.     This  is  not  mere 

"^^Ory,  but  plain,  honest,  unvarnished  truth,  based  upon  facts  which  have  actually 

^^ Warred,  and  will  again  while  we  have  such  short-sighted  legislation.    Other  in- 

^J^^sts  have  also  suffered  in  a  similar  way,  and  large  quantities  of  our  great 

f^^le,  (as  it  used  to .  be  called,)  pork,  were  packed  and  cured  in  other  cities, 

^^^^use  there  four  and  six  months*  bills  could  be  negotiated   with  full  as  much 

^^ness  as  those  of  half  that  length  could  be  here.    We  might  extend  this 

jA*  VJect  adinfinitum,  but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  draw  attention  to  it  and  show 

^^V  such  legislation  operates,  and  how  it  always  will  do.    As  a  State  we  are  old 

l^^^ugh  to  know  better,  but  while  we  make  questions  of  such  importance  party 

^^^ts,  there  is  but  little  hope  of  improvement. 

^     £xclmnge  has  ruled  low  during  the  whole  year,  ranging  on  the  East  between 
^  ^  f  per  cent  premium,  and  on  the  South  at  from  1  per  cent  down  to  par. 

Specie  has  also  been  low — gold  bringing  from  i  to  f ,  with  a  supply  fully 
^^ual  to  the  demand ;  while  silver,  except  for  purposes  of  change,  has  been  much 
^ore  inactive  than  during  the  previous  year. 

As  we  have  already  occupied  more  space  than  we  usually  allot  to  this  subject, 
^e  will  only  congratulate  ourselves  and  our  readers  upon  the  healthy  condition 
^f  our  monetary  affairs.  As  a  State,  and  nation,  we  are  becoming  more  wealthy 
^tid.  prosperous,  and  if  our  present  prosperity  do  not  lead  to  further  extravagance, 
^e  have  but  little  to  fear.  The  clouds  that  obscured  our  Eastern  horizon  when 
"We  made  our  last  annual  report,  have,  as  we  then  hoped,  all  long  since  disappeared; 
the  golden  sun  of  California  has  been,  if  not  eclipsed,  at  least  rivaled  by  his 
Powerful  competitor  in  Australia,  and  ships  laden  with  gold  plow  the  bosoms  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  scarcely  creating  more  commotion  than  the  pas- 
sage of  one  of  our  steamers  upon  the  surface  of  our  own  river. 

Steamboat  Building.  In  our  last  annual  report  we  had  occasion  to  notice  a 
Very  marked  improvement  in  this  branch  of  business,  and  we  have  now  the  grati- 
fication to  be  able  to  report  continued  activity.  Although  there  is  but  a  slight 
increase  in  the  number  or  tonnage  of  boats  constructed  and  completed  up  to  the 
close  of  the  year,  the  business  exhibits  a  very  active  appearance,  ten  large  boats 
being  still  on  the  stocks,  and  four  afloat,  nearly  finished.  The  latter,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  former,  will  be  ready  for  the  early  fall  business ;  but  our  statement 
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includes  only  those  boats  which  have  been  constracied  and  rmtteni  wifiaa  Da 
commercial  year.    Comparing  the  number  of  boats  finished  during  the  yii 
ending  with  August,  1851,  and  the  number  being  constructed  at  thai  tiiBe,«il^ 
the  number  built  the  past  season,  and  those  now  constructing,  a  very  eonsidenikk 
increase  in  favor  of  this  season  is  shown.    By  glancing  at  the  annexed  list  oC 
boats,  and  registered  tonnage,  it  will  be  seen  that  but  few  small  class  boats  )Mt 
been  built,  while  several  are  of  the  largest  size,  carrying  as  high  as  eleven  hundred 
tons.     In  this  connection  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  Custom-hoaae 
measurement,  or  registered  tonnage  which  we  give,  does  not  indicate  the  ictaai> 
capacity  of  the  boats.    The  latter  exceeds  the  former  fully  100  per  cent    TTi^ 
capacity  of  the  tonnage  constructed  the  post  season  is,  therefore,  about  nineUt^ 
thousand  tons. 


Names  of  boats. 

Steamer  Sydonia 

Post  Boy , 

Wilcox 

Qeneral  Pike. .... 

Pearl 

R.H.  Winslow... 
J.  H.  Chenoweth. 

Alabama^ 

Rubj , 

Louisa 

Lewis  Whiteman. 

Cusseta , 

J.P.Tweed. 

Delaware 

K.  M.  Jones 

Moses  Greenwood. 
Major  A.  Harris. . , 

D.J.Day 

James  Robb 

L.  M.Kennett 

Eliza 


Registered 
tonnage. 
235 
158 
260 
367 
184 
835 
310 
298 
145 
894 
817 
201 
815 
501 
198 
267 
103 
212 
593 
598 
849 


Names  of  bo«ts. 

Steamer  Fanny  Sparkawk 800 

Norma SSQ 

Got  Drennon ISS 

Floating  Palace tSI 

White  River 100 

Wash.McLeaa I4f 

Barge  KateHays. 240 

Buckeye 829 

Cincinnatus 2SI 

Ion W 

Joe  Torrence 211 

BobGreen. 100 

Total m 

1 8  5  0-5 1 ,  No.  8 1 8,JW 

1849-50,  Na  16 4>M 

1 848-49,  No.  28 7^1 

1847-48,No.29 10;« 

1846-47,  No.  82 8,JW 

1845-46,  Na  25 W 


It  is  seen  that  the  business  of  the  past  season  exceeds  that  of  any  preTioai 
year,  except  1847-48,  when  the  construction  of  boats  was  greatly  stimulated  \fj 
the  extraordinary  demand  for  steamboat  tonnaffe,  consequent  upon  the  cctire  for- 
eign demand  for  breadstnffs,  which  existed  at  that  time. 

The  construction  of  large  boats  at  this  port  continued  to  be  greatly  retnrW 
in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Portland  Canal.  With  the  remoTal« 
this  obstruction  boats  of  the  largest  size  will  be  constructed  for  the  lower  tndft» 
which  change  would  greatly  facilitate  the  shipping  interest — ^both  as  it  reprd* 
boat  owners  and  business  men — and  it  would  also  greatly  increase  the  boaw* 
of  builders,  as  the  cost  of  constrnctinff  vessels  below  is  necessarily  greater  tto 
here.  With  regard  to  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  secure  a  new  canil  it 
the  fulls  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  prospects  of  success  in  the  undertaking  we  hi^ 
spoken  fully  elsewhere. 


Art.  T.— COMMERCE :  AND  COMMERCIAL  BIOfiRAPHY. 


"  still  let  thy  mind  be  bent,  Btill  plotHng  where. 
And  when,  and  how,  the  bosinefls  may  be  done."— Hi 


th 


CoxTMERCE  is  not  one  of  the  Muses.  A  bargain  is  not  so  betntiM  » 
inmg  as  a  poem,  an  oratorio,  a  picture,  or  a  flight  of  eloquence.  Yet  the 
oargam  holds  no  mean  place  in  the  frame-work  of  this  present  world.  Its 
^e  nrst  material  bond  of  human  society.  By  it,  the  individual  acquii* 
wuai  no  could  not  produce,  and  is  relieved  of  what  he  could  not  employ. 
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lebest  fruits  of  a  skill  possessed  bj  one  alone  are  distributed  Ihrougli- 
oommunity ;  and  the  one,  in  serving  the  community,  is  advancing 
By  it,  nation  is  linked  with  nation,  in  a  thousand  beneficial  con- 
u    By  it,  the  dissimilar  produce  of  climates  lying  wide  apart,  meet 
gle  home ;  the  temperate  zone  gathering  winter  comfort  from  the 
id  summer  luxury  from  the  equator.     Much  as  we  should  regret  the 
re  from  our  world  of  the  poem,  the  picture,  or  tha  oration,  that 
not  leave  mankind  so  utterly  at  a  loss  as  the  departure  of  the  less 
il  bargain.     Without  it,  we  could  never   behold  a  shop,  a  public 
race,  a  factory,  a  ship,  a  railway,  or  an  extensive  town. 
)  Iliad  for  war,"  cries  the  author  of  *  Friends  in  Council,'  "  and  the 
f  for  wandering  ;  but  where  is  the  great  domestic  epic  ?"    A  very  fit 
1.    And  where  is  the  m-eat  Commercial  epic  ?    Arms,  agriculture, 
ivel  and  adventure,  all  have  had  their  ample  offerings  of  song ;  but, 
i  of  Dyer's  "  Fleece,"  and  Granger's  "  Sugar  Cane,"  and  I'hillips' 
,"  with  minor  attempts  to  give  Commerce  a  poetic  status,  it  has  thus 
I  on  its  course  in  the  world  without  any  notable  obligation  to  the 
Iny  subject,  in  its  vulgar  aspect,  appears  below  the  dignity  and  inte- 
'  poetry  ;  but  once  that  it  has  been  seen  by  the  eye  of  the  poet,  and 
numbers  have  set  it  forth,  all  will  recognize  its  higher  aspects.  Com- 
Q  its  petty  details,  is  very  far  from  poetry  ;  so  is  a  brigade  of  recruits 
lifting  up  and  setting  down  first  one  foot  and  then  the  other,  as  the 
;  cries,  "  Left  !  right  I — left !  right !"     But  Commerce,  on  the  grand 
connected  with  the  chief  events  of  history,  with  all  the  noted  ter- 
iscoveries,  all  the  scenes  of  nature,  all  the  spheres  of  enterprise,  all 
nphs  of  invention,  all  the  manners  of  the  nations.    It  is  by  the  light 
merce,  that  far  away  on  the  misty  frontier  of  history,  we  first  catch 
Phoenicia  careering  on  the   ancient  seas ;  of  Greece  receiving  her 
and  her  lights ;  of  Carthage,  spreading  enterprise  around  the  west ; 
ent  Britain  emerging  out  of  the  unknown,  and  holding  in  her  hand 
lodest  gift  to  the  common  store  of  mankind,  a  goodly  supply  of  tin. 
»mraerce  that  first  tells  us  of  bright  rich  lands  in  the  distant  east,  be- 
e  range  of  western  politics  and  wars ;  that  brings  thence  gem,  and 
id  silky  robe,  which,  to  northern  eyes,  look  as  if  they  came  from  some 
realm  of  light;  that  displaying  these, stirs  up  her  first-born  offspring 
se,  to  stretch  her  flight  for  their  native  lands ;  that,  at  length  placing 
le  on  her  own  wings,  bears  her  across  the  wide  Atlantic,  and  lets  her 
a  new  continent ;  then,  carrying  her  round  the  African  cape,  unfolds 
scene  whence  the  great  excitement  came — the  Taprobane,  the  Golden 
Bsus,  the  lands  of  cinnamon  and  peacocks ;  of  pearl,  ivory,  and  dia- 
of  muslin,  sandal-wood,  and  silk.     It  is  Commerce  which  presides  at 
guration  of  the  new  age,  when  Europe  founds  empires  beyond  the 
east  and  we£t  meet  together  in  new  rivalries  and  friendships,  till  the 
of  trade  cover  every  eminence  of  Columbia  with  foreign  standards, 
sfer  the  gorgeous  realm  of  the  Great  Mogul  to  masters  who  confess 
1  of  the  JVazarene.     And  sweeping  her  course  from  Tadmor  to  San 
>,  what  magic  communities  spring  ,up  in  her  train  !     Solomon's  fair 
he  wilderness  ;  the  queenly  daughter  of  Alexander,  by  the  mouths 
^ile ;  Venice,  emerging  from  the  flat  isles  of  the  Po,  beyond  the 
the  barbarians  who  then  overswept  all  Italy's  ancient  glory  ;  Bus- 
ringing  up  by  the  Tigris,  under  the  auspices  of  the  crescent ;    the 
intries,  rising  out  of  the  sea,  gathering  the  wealth  of  the  Eastern 
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Archipelago,  striking  down  the  banner  of  Spain,  and  lifting  up  the  ]«n^ 
arm  of  Protestant  England ;  the  city  of  Clive  and  Hastings  by  the  ancwntO* 
ges ;  with  wonders  endless  on  the  bays  and  streams  of  yonder  "^'^  ™J 
and  here,  in  our  Lancashire  vales,  on 'our  Yorkshire  bills,  or  in  the  datn* 
where  the  great  wise  Hand  has  stored  up  our  iron  and  our  coal. 

Again,  her  course  amid  the  paths  of  nature  is  not  less  wonderful  m 
among  those  of  history.  Now  she  is  overwhelmed  in  the  simoom,  now  ft 
freshed  on  the  oasis;  now  hemmed  in  by  theicebei^,  now  drenched  by  tb* 
water-spout ;  now  lashed  by  the  monsoon,  now  enchained  by  the  ^?»*f 
steadily  wafted  by  the  trade-wind,  now  broken  upon  the  rock ;  now  joyfa^ 
riding  in  the  haven,  now  away  on  the  open  main,  where  sky  and  ^•**  |«^ 
can  meet  her  eye;  now  hasting  through  the  hollow  tunnel,  where  cloud,  and  1.^  | 
tree,  and  wave,  are  alike  unseen ;  now  chasing  an  invisible  land  by  themyir  l^-^ 
terious  track  of  the  magnet;  now  reading  in  the  conjunction,  the  transiVw  i.^*; 
eclipse,  or  the  culminating  sun,  her  instructions  how  to  travel  upon  ^^'     \iK 

And  all  the  feats  whereof  poetic  rapture  ever  sang,  are  surely  to  ^^^ 
ed  by  those  which  are  daily  displayed  in  the  service  of  Commerce.  B« 
huntsman  chasing  the  tiger,  elephant,  lion,  bear,  ostrich,  and  kangaroo;  tM 
diver  seeking  peari  ;  the  fisherman  vanquishing  the  whale  ;  the  miner  ttndo|- 
ing  the  bolts  and  bars  of  nature's  treasure-vaults ;  the  mariner  wrestling  with 
both  wind  and ,  sea ;  the  engineer  scooping  the  hill  or  spanmng  the  strut ; 
the  caravan  daring  the  sands ;  the  fleet  braving  the  waters ;  the  bullock- 
train  encountering  the  kloof ;  and  all  that  ancient  poets  could  find  to  originate 
ideas  of  Cyclops  and  supernatural  powers,  was  littie  to  the  flaming  wonders  of 
one  night's  survey  from  Dudley  Castle,  or  one  day's  study  of  the  magw 
hives  of  Manchester. 

Then  Commerce  mounts  her  upon  every  steed ;  now  on  the  <»mel,  patient 
as  a  thing  inanimate ;  now  on  the  ship,  active  as  a  thing  of  life,  with  the 
canvas  for  her  wing,  and  the  magnet  for  her  scent ;  now  on  the  fleet  horse, 
now  on  the  drowsy  buflido  ;  now  on  the  toiling  wain,  now  on  the  flying  ^°* 
gine;  now  on  the  steadfast  mule,  now  on  the  quivering  steamboat;  nowlol- 
lows  the  fleet  foot  of  the  reindeer,  now  loiters  on  the  dank  canal ;  now  skims 
in  the  slight  canoe,  now  rolls  in  the  thundering  train ;  now  whirw  on  the 
wing  of  the  carrier-pigeon,  now  clings  to  the  writhing  catamaran. 

Commerce,  too,  has  done  much  toward  fulfilling  its  mission.     It  was  or- 
dained to  bind  man  to  man,  province  to  province,  and  hation  to  nation,  ty 
the  solid  tie  of  common  interests.     "Had  all  nations  found  at  home  efwy- 
thing  necessary  and  agreeable,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  to  what  extent 
their  mutual  alienation  might  have  proceeded.     China  and  Japan  help  wto 
an  idea  of  that  which,  in  such  a  case,  would  have  constituted  nationality- 
But  God  gave  each  individual  a  relish  for  all  that  is  charming  in  creation,  y» 
distributed  the  productions  which  all  enjoy,  over  the  various  zones  of  earth* 
Consequentiy,  if  the  people  of  one  land  would  partake  of  all  they  coveteJ, 
it  was  necessary  to  know  and  to  deal  with  the  people  of  other  lands.   Whence 
came  that  exchange  of  services,  by  which  we  now  see  the  beverage  of  Engl»h- 
raen  depending  on  the  rains  in  China,  the  wealth  of  many  a  Chinese  on  the 
markets  of  England,  the  bread  of  raaiiy  a  family  in  Manchester  and  Lowell 
on  the  weather  in  Carolina,  the  comfort  of  many  a  house  in  Leeds  on  tne 
sheep  of  the  Cape  and  Australia,  the  welfare  of  many  a  Spanish  vine-grow- 
er on  the  rents  of  the  English  squire,  the  value  of  Norwegian  pine  on  a  vote 
at  St.  Stephen's,  the  prosperity  of  the  Russian  hemp-grower  on  the  pro^ 
ity  of  England,  and  the  robes  of  the  Swedish  ladies  on  the  silk-wonns  of 
the  south. 
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Commerce  is  the  appointed  medium  for  making  that  universal  in  benefit 
irhich  is  local  in  production  ;  for  preserving  in  men  a  sense  of  dependence 
upon  other  men  ;  and  thus,  for  giving  the  most  favored  nations  a  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  others,  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  a' facility  for  that 
intercourse  by  which  they  may  teach  and  elevate.  It  is  not  a  spiritual  or 
sentimental  tie,  but  a  material  bond — a  chain  of  gold  by  which  the  hand  of 
Providence  has  linked  the  interests  of  all  men  in  a  connection,  which  the 
most  carnal  eye  may  see ;  but  which,  when  recognized,  tends  to  fiicilitate 
all  the  errands  of  Christianity  among  the  nations.  It  was  through  Com- 
merce, that  Carey  and  Swartz  were  enabled  to  know  China  and  to  reach  it; 
that  Morrison  had  his  path  made  toCliina  ;  that  the  fetich-tree  of  Guinea  and 
the  kraid  of  South  Africa  were  laid  oj)en  to  the  eye  of  Christian  piety ;  that 
the  heart  of  zeal  was  told  of  cannibal  feasts  in  New  Zealand,  and  infant 
murder  in  the  Polynesian  isles.  Of  old,  we  see  her  ships  and  hef  drome- 
daries bearing  the  gold  and  the  gems  of  the  richest  lands  to  lay  them  as 
her  offering  at  the  gate  of  God's  glorious  temple  on  Zion.  Thus  may  she 
be  seen  often  twining  ties  of  international  amity ;  often  calling  forth  the  en- 
lightened to  teach  the  dark  ;  and  now  convening  all  earth's  tribes  under  one 
pure  dome  of  crystal.  But  often,  too,  she  apjwars  perverted  from  her  pur- 
pose— stirring  man  against  man  with  a  pitiless  rivalry ;  rousing  nation 
against  nation,  for  lucre;  letting  loose  all  the  bloodhounds  of  war;  and, 
alas!  alas !  the  whole  curse  of  the  slave  yell  falls  upon  her  head,  the  whole 
blood  of  the  slave-trade  lies  upon  her  skirts.  Surely,  if  Commerce  could 
find  her  poet,  the  poet  could  find  his  materials.  Yet  we  have  no  Commer- 
cial epic  I 

And,  what  is  far  more  wonderful  *'  in  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,"  we  have 
no  commercial  biography.  Our  power  abroad,  our  quiet  at  home,  the  sta- 
bility of  our  government,  the  security  of  our  towns,  the  value  of  our  crops, 
are  all  so  dependent  upon  Commerce,  that,  nationally,  it  is  our  first  interest 
and  our  leading  characteristic.  Our  merchants  have  been  a  race  of  va«»t  en- 
deavor and  incredible  achievement.  They  have  built  up  a  fabric  that  as- 
tounds us  all,  and  our  neighbors  more  than  us.  Tliey  have  had,  in  their 
individual  careers  the  most  wondrous  vicissitudes,  the  highest  romance  of 
real  life.  They  have  ever  furnished  the  noblest,  the  meanest,  the  most  un- 
accountable, the  most  exemplary,  the  most  eccentric  specimens  of  character. 
Many  of  them  have  influenced  contemporary  history  more  than  reigning 
princes ;  many  of  them  have  displayed  more  comical  peculiarities  than  the 
queerest  oddity  of  fiction.  There  is  scarce  a  town  of  note,  to  which  some 
one  of  the  race  has  not  bequeathed  a  tradition  of  wonderful  success,  accom- 
panied by  hated  parsimony,  by  envied  sumptuousness,  or  by  benevolence 
universally  extolled.  Here,  you  have  a  mansion  and  park;  there,  a  set  of 
almshouses ;  yonder,  a  church  or  school ;  each  with  its  short  but  pregnant 
tale  of  a  remarkable  man.  Yet,  with  such  a  race  in  the  midst  of  us,  and 
such  tokens  of  what  they  have  been  doing,  we  seek  in  vain  for  the  Lives  of 
the  British  Merchants.  Booksellers  look  uncommonly  wise  when  you  ask 
for  a  volume  of  commercial  biography.  Johnson  has  taken  care  of  the  po- 
ets ;  Allan  Cunningham,  of  the  artists ;  Campbell,  of  the  lord  chancellors ; 
but  no  one  has  thought  of  the  lord  mayors,  except,  indeed,  that  worthy 
scribe  who  regaled  our  childhood  with  the  pleasant  story  of  "  Whittington 
and  his  Cat."  Divines,  orators,  men  of  science,  of  letters,  of  art,  statesmen, 
generals,  admirals,  yea,  even  play-actors,  have  abounded  in  biographers ;  but 
the  men  who  have  reared  factories  more  costly  than  a  ca&l\^,  vj\\o  V-aN^  ^^^^ 
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en  broad  to  more  men  than  an  ancient  cliieftain  led  out  to  war,  who  h»ve 
created  fleets  that  are  sailing  under  every  sky,  who  have  raiscKl  an  entire 
neighborhood  from  indigent  inaction  to  gainful  enterprise,  who  have  presi- 
ded over  the  destinies  of  a  whole  exchange,  who  have  built  up  a  financiil 
power  before  which  foreign  cabinets  often  bend  suppliantly.  No  one  h« 
cared  to  trace  for  commercial  posterity,  the  course  wherein  these  kings  of 
Commerce  struggled  and  achieved. 

When  biographers  have  taken  up  a  commercial  man,  they  have  dropped 
business  as  a  leaden  thing,  a  dead  weight  that  would  sink  the  book;  and  so 
ou  float  away  with  a  fragrant  cargo  of  philanthropy  or  public  life.  Mr. 
night  gives  us  Gresham ;  but  Gresham  dealt  in  state  finance  and  the  high 
service  of  kings.  In  the  edifying  biography  of  Allen,  you  see  much  of  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  nothing  of  the  stem  struggle  of  profit  and  loss.  In  the 
almost  faultless  biography  of  Buxton,  you  are  now  and  then  permitted  to 
have  a  distant  peep  of  the  brewery,  far  away  in  the  recesses  of  Brick  Lane ; 
and  one  day  you  are  positively  taken  inside  the  gates,  but  it  is  to  eat  beef- 
steaks with  the  premier  and  lord  chancellor.  In  nearly  all  the  religious  bi- 
ographies of  those  who  have  been  in  business,  you  see  the  inner  man  alone. 
Ilad  Jacob's  life  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  modem  biographer,  he  wonld 
never  have  thought  of  telling  us  the  contrivances  by  which  he  multiplied  bii 
cattle.  That  would  not  have  been  sufficiently  intellectual,  sufl&ciently  ethe- 
real,— or,  indeed,  sufficiently  to  Jacob's  credit, 

Arkwright  produced  an  invention  by  which  the  British  people  have  been 
more  influenced  politically,  socially,  and  morally,  than  by  all  the  expeditions 
in  search  of  the  northwest  passage,  all  the  orations  of  Curran,  all  the  poems 
of  Burns,  all  the  pictures  of  West ;  yet,  the  aspiring  apprentice  who  would 
trace  that  wonderful  (I  do  not  mean  noble)  man,  must  hunt  in  the  "  Beau- 
ties of  Derbyshire,'*  among  the  Cyclopoedias,  or  in  the  faithful  annals  of  the 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  for  some  faint  outline  of  his  career.  Should  he 
go  to  a  circulating  library  and  ask  for  the  life  of  Arkwright,  perhaps  hemaj 
be  favored  with  an  offer  of  the  life  of  Charles  Matthews.  The  first  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel,  from  an  ambitious  laboring  lad  became  a  baronet,  who  employed 
fifteen  thousand  men,  spoke  often  in  Parliament,  published  political  pam- 
phlets, when  the  country  was  threatened  with  invasion  gave  ten  thouaod 
pounds  lo  aid  the  overladen  finances,  raised  half  a  regiment  of  volnnteen, 
and  bequeathed  to  England  a  son  who  became  her  most  powerful  statei- 
man.  Yet  if  a  Lancashire  boy  feels  as  he  felt,  that  he  has  the  capability  of 
raising  himself  to  station  and  power,  he  may  go  to  the  libraiy  and  instead  of 
the  life  of  the  founder  of  the  Peels  bo  oflfered  one  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope. 
Rothschild  began  by  buying  prints  at  Manchester,  and  ended  by  wielding  i 
power  which  was  felt  by  every  king  in  Europe.  Yet  the  young  merchaBt 
who  would  study  his  habits  of  business,  may,  possibly,  if  he  inquire  for  hii 
biography,  bo  offered  that  of  Theodore  Hook. 

Nothing  tends  to  form  the  rising  members  of  any  profession,  more  thio 
the  biographies  of  those  who  have  been  eminent  in  the  same  line.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  finest  models  has  long  been  before  the  eye  of  all  the  aivimm 
of  tlie  theological,  military,  political,  and  artistic  schools.  Not  so  with  the 
young  men  of  Commerce.  Those  of  their  predecessors  who  have  aocooa- 
plished  the  greatest  wonders  are  known  only  by  a  stray  anecdote  or  a  slight 
sketch.  Every  boy  in  the  navy  knows  how  Captain  Broke  took  the  Chesa- 
peake ;  but  what  boy  in  the  merchant  service  knows  anything  of  the  wajin 
which  Mr.  Green  created  his  superb  mercantile  flieet,  with  its  noble  accoo- 
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panimeni,  his  sailor's  home  ?  Every  young  author  can  learn  precisely  how 
many  pounds  a  day  Scott  earned  while  writing  the  life  of  Bonaparte,  how 
much  Byron  received  from  Murray  for  Manfred  or  for  the  Corsair ;  but  though 
points  so  mercantile  are  worthy  of  record  in  the  high  regions  of  poetry,  none 
can  tell  by  what  transactions,  successes,  and  plans,  the  Barings  built  up  their 
power.  Turn  where  you  will,  you  see  wonders  of  Commerce,  the  origin  of 
which  is  recent,  the  history  of  which  would  be  instructive,  but  which  are 
known  only  by  flying  traditions.  At  Leeds,  you  see  Marshall's  mills  rising 
up  as  by  magic,  giving  employment  directly  or  indirectly  to  thousands,  rais- 
ing many  to  comfort,  some  to  affluence,  spreading  competence  and  education 
around,  giving  that  great  borough  a  representative,  and  adorning  the  banks 
of  Conistone  and  Ulls water  with  new  mansions  and  demesnes.  Yet,  who  of 
us  can  tell  how  that  wonderful  structure  arose  ?  But  we  are  all  we^  taught  in 
the  momentous  fact  that  Lord  Byron  kept  his  figure  slim  by  living  on  pota- 
toes and  vinegar.  At  Stockport,  we  see  the  mills  of  another  Marshall,  per- 
forming, in  cotton,  prodigies  akin  to  those  of  the  former  in  flax  ;  yet  what 
working-man  who  wants  to  rise,  can  con  over  the  narrative  of  how  the  foun- 
der of  that  establishment  began,  and  rose,  and  weathered  the  storm,  and 
pressed  on  till  he  was  the  largest  cotton  manufacturer  in  Europe  ?  But  we 
are  all  instructed  in  the  portentous  truth,  that  when  Oliver  Goldsmith  pre- 
sented himself  to  a  bishop  for  ordination,  he  was  arrayed  in  scarlet  breeches. 

"  Commerce  is  a  dirty  thing,"  we  have  heard  literary  lips  say.  Yes,  in 
dirty  hands,  it  is  a  dirty  thing ;  and  in  rude  hands,  a  rude  thing ;  and  in 
covetous  hands,  a  paltry,  pelfy  thing.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  thing  on  which 
those  who  despise  it  are  largely  dependent.  Without  it,  the  author  would 
have  no  market  for  his  works  ;  the  intellectual  gentleman,  no  bookshop  ;  the 
grand  lady,  no  sumptuous  furniture  ;  the  fop,  no  finery  ;  the  idler,  no  dain- 
tiea.  And,  what  is  far  more  important,  it  is  the  thing  in  which  the  bulk  of 
our  countrymen  are  spending  their  lives,  and  in  which  the  bulk  of  future  gen- 
erations will  spend  their  lives  too, — the  thing  on  which  their  earthly  hopes 
will  depend,  in  which  their  souls  will  be  tempted,  exercised,  chained  down 
to  the  dust,  or  prepared  for  immortal  joy.  If  literature  has  any  work  in 
this  world  at  all,  it  is  to  refine  and  elevate  every  sphere  of  human  life  ;  to  be 
the  companion,  and  friend,  and  teacher  of  every  rank  of  men.  It  cannot  there- 
fore, without  being  faithless  to  its  mission,  pass  lightly  over  that  sphere  where- 
in the  most  numerous  and  most  energetic  class  of  the  community  are  trained 
in  youth  and  tried  in  manhood.  No  theme  is  dull,  if  not  handled  with  dull- 
ness ;  no  theme  low,  if  the  writer  exalt  it  The  pen  of  Wordsworth  can 
chain  you  to  the  track  of  an  old  Cumberland  beggar,  until  you  almost  count 
the  nails  in  his  footprint,  and  feel  the  dust  from  his  meal  wallet.  The  moss 
trooper,  the  smuggler,  the  bucaneer,  are  all  chosen  subjects  of  lofty  authors ; 
but  to  depict  an  actual  man,  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  the  struggles,  the  re- 
verses, the  glossy  frauds,  and  the  sordid  triumphs,  of  downright  purchase  and 
«ale,  seema  a  task  far  too  practical  for  a  pen  from  the  ethereal  plume  of  ge- 
nius. Gait,  even  when  undertaking  to  portray  the  curious  life  of  Grant 
Thorburn,  must  needs  enshroud  it  in  the  fiction  of  "  Laurie  Todd." 

"  Who  would  ever  think  of  writing  the  life  of  the  moiling  pelf-worm,  who 
works  and  wriggles  through  the  dust,  thinking  of  nothing  but  making  his 
way !"  True,  who  would  ?  But  who  would  think  of  writing  the  life  of  the 
common- place  soldier,  who  wheels  to  right  or  left,  loads,  presents,  fires,  and 
files  bayonet  ?  or  of  the  scribbler  who  pawns  a  book  upon  the  world  ?  or  of 
the  spouter  who  perpetrates  dull  speeches  ?     The  ignoble  is  ignoble  in  any 
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sphere ;  the  great  13  great  in  any.  Commerce,  like  other  spheres,  has  kd 
its  marvelous  men ;  and  to  the  moralist,  no  class  he  could  handle  wooM 
afford  such  innumerable  points  on  which  important  light  might  be  shed  np- 
on  lifers  actual  ways,  wherein  the  plodding  and  the  practical  are  ever  tempir 
ed  to  sell  truth  and  integrity  for  gold.  But  from  them  the  literati  seem  to  haw 
turned  away.  The  terra  incognita  of  the  learned^  is  ordinary  life,  Hunft 
Merchants'  Magazine  and  Commercial  Remew^  the  Chronicles  of  the  Stod 
Exchange,  the  History  of  Banking,  the  Bankers^  Magazine,  and  some  prints 
devoted  to  economical  questions,  all  show  that  literature  has  at  length  sei 
out  to  explore  that  region  of  reputed  desert.* 

For  business  men,  as  a  class,  literature  has  done  little.   They  can  lay  their 
hands  on  few  books  that  are  not  likely  to  estrange  them  from  their  avoea- 
cations  just  in  proportion  as  they  charm  them.     The  young  men  of  any  oth- 
er profession,  besides  the  dry  study  of  principles,  may  at  the  same  time  ^ 
lax  their  minds  and  rouse  up  all  their  professional  aspirations,  by  the  lives  of 
some  who  have  trodden  the  very  path  on  which  they  are  starting,  and  found 
it  the  way  to  eminence.     Not  so  the  young  merchant,  of  whatever  grade. 
For  the  lives  of  the  great,  he  must  go  out  of  his:  own  line,  and  perhaps 
learn  to  despise  it,  when  he  might  have  learned  its  value  and  had  all  his 
views  ennobled.     Thus  many  business  men  dread   books,  just  as  litervj 
men  dread  business.     The  two  things  have  been  at  enmity.     The  lite- 
ratus  has  looked  down  on  the  man  of  figures  and  facts,  with  counting-house 
taste  and  cash-box  imaQ:ination.     The  merchant  has  looked  down  on  the 
man  of  lofty  ideas  and  light  pockets,  redundant  in  sentiment  but  lacking  u 
common  sense.     You  can  hardly  ever  find  a  business  man  who  has  any  just 
notion  of  the  mercantile  value  of  genius,  or  a  literary  man  who  has  any  ap- 
preciation of  business.     How  seldom  does  a  millionaire  take  any  pains  to 
encourage  letters  ;  or  a  scholar  care  to  analyze  the  lite  of  a  merchant,  what- 
ever mental  power  he  may  have  displayed,  whatever  impulse  he  may  liave 
given  to  the  improvement  of  international  or  internal  relations,  whatever 
influence  he  may  have  exerted  on  the  history  of  a  kingdom  !     Consequent- 
ly, little  light  has  been  shed  into  the  recesses  of  Commerce  from  higher 
spheres.     Men  of  business  have  been  left  to  form  tlieir  own  codes  of  morik, 
with  a  millionth  part  of  the  criticism,  from  the  erudite,  on  the  moral  correctr 
ness  of  this  principle  and  of  that  mode  of  transaction,  that  has  been  spent 
on  the  letter  "  h,"  the  Greek  article,  or  the  digamma.     The  pohtios  of  Com- 
merce are  now,  per  force,  a  favorite  study ;  but  the  morality  of  purehm 
and  sale,  the  effect  of  business  upon  character,  the  relation  which  art,  so- 
ehee  and  literature  bear  to  Commerce,  are  points  on  which  business  men  are 
little  indebted  to  those  whose  calling  it  is  to  instruct.     Had  it  been  othtf^ 
wise,  the  mercantile  class  might  have  been  great  gainers,  in  enlarged  views, 
in  refined  pleasure,  in  appreciation  of  the  ertbrts  and  the  utility  of  the  h^ 
er  orders  of  mind,  and  also  in  clear  views  of  the  moral  principles  of  trade. 

But  more  attention  to  practical  life  on  the  part  of  literary  men,  would  be. 
as  rich  in  benefit  to  themselves  as  to  men  in  business.  In  handling  that 
subject  they  would  grow  wiser  and  would  impart  more  wisdom.  They 
would  have  an  endless  variety  of  theme.     They  would  discover  that  fictitiotti 
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characters  were  no  more  necessary  to  furnish  interest,  pleasure,  amusement, 
surprise,  and  sadness,  than  fictitious  landscapes  are  necessary  to  furnish 
mountain,  forest,  water,  and  sky.    They  would  constantly  find  moral  prob- 
lems which  might  engage  the  most  subtle  dialectitians,  and  yet  would  inte- 
rest the  stock-jobber  and  the  shopman. 

To  the  lawyer  who  has  constantly  to  handle  commercial  transactions,  to 
the  judge  who   has  to  pronounce  upon  them,  to  the  statesman  who  has  to 
balance  conflicting  mercantile  interests,  to  the  schoolmaster  who  has  to  train 
men  for  business  life,  a  knowledge  of  all  its  aspects  would  be  inyaluable. 
But  to  the  preacher,  above  all,  who  has  constantly  to  deal  with  men  immer- 
sed in  trade,  it  is  of  an  importance  not  to  be  calculated  that  he  should  know 
the  life  which  all  the  week  long  his  hearers  are  leading — ^its  temptations, 
its  glosses,  its  rivalries,  its  depressions,  its  joys ;  its  anxieties,  which  cast  the 
care  of  the  soul  into  the  shade ;  its  ambitions,  which  outweigh  the  claims  of 
truth  and  right.     Ignorant  of  these,  he  must  leave  many  to  flounder  in 
temptation  whom  he  might  be  the  means  of  extricating ;  many  to  be  wor- 
ried with  care,  when  he  might  win  their  attention  to  better  things  ;  many 
to  sink  under  their  load,  to  whom  he  might  have  given  a  timely  solace  ;  ma- 
ny to  go  on  in  a  course  of  gainful  sin,  whose  conscience  he  might  have  reach* 
ed   and  aroused.     Too  often,  the  man  of  business  feels  that  the  remarks 
from  the  pulpit  only  show  that  his  case  is  not  at  all  understood.     There  are 
few  preachers  of  whom  it  could  be  said,  as  I  have  heard  it  said  of  Dr.  M'Neile, 
that  after  some  of  his  sermons,  his  hearers  felt  as  if  he  had  served  his  time 
to  every  trade  in  the  town.     Dr.  Chalmers,  too,  endeavored  worthily  to  bring 
the  strong  light  of  liis  Christian  eloquence  to  elucidate  the  pathway  which 
is  ever  so  crowded,  however  it  may  be  forgotten  by  the  learned. 


Art.  TL— MORAL  TIEW  OF  RAILROADS. 

In  France  they  have  a  custom,  not  without  its  beauty  and  propriety,  of 
publicly  and  formally  giving  names  to  the  locomotives  of  a  new  Railway,  on 
the  opening  of  the  line,  and  of  pronouncing  a  religious  benediction  upon 
them.  The  ceremony,  performed  by  a  Bishop  perhaps,  or  priests,  in  their 
canonicals,  has  the  imposing  effect  which  the  Catholic  Church  knows  how 
to  give  to  its  rites,  and  makes  that  practical  appeal  to  the  religious  sympa- 
thies of  men  which  it  often  has  recourse  to  with  effect.  The  same  sense  of 
the  moral  and  even  religious  import  of  the  railroad  movement  of  the  day, 
animated  the  eloquent  preacher  of  the  discourse  before  us,  as  it  led  to  its 
delivery.* 

In  February  last,  the  Railroad  connecting  Columbus,  the  capital  of  Ohio, 
with  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie,  was  completed.  The  Common  Council  of 
Cleveland,  by  resolution,  invited  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  then  in  session, 
and  the  corporate  authorities  of  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,  to  unite  with  them 
in  celebrating  the  completion  of  a  work  in  which  the  three  cities  are  directly 
interested,  placing  them  as  it  does  in  direct  communication,  and  furnishing 


*  A  diaeoane  delivered  on  Sabbath  morning,  Febnurr  93d,  1851,  on  the  occaaion  of  ttie  opeaing  of 
Ike  CleTelaad  and  Columbna  Railroad,  by  Rev.  8.  C.  Aiken,  D.  D.,  Paator  of  the  Firat  Preabyteriaa 
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a  line  across  the  entire  State,  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Lakes.  The  Legislatnn 
accordingly  adjourned,  and  the  6rst  train  of  cars  passed  over  the  road  oq 
Friday  the  21st  of  February,  with  a  large  party,  legislative,  muoicipal  and 
official,  and  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  besides.  The  guests  celebrated  oi 
the  following  day  at  once  the  completion  of  this  great  work,  and  the  birth- 
day of  Washington,  whose  practical  spirit  would  ha<re  delighted  could  it 
have  "  seen  this  day"  in  such  public  works  as  the  Columbus  and  Cleveland 
Railroad  more  than  in  the  triumphs  of  the  field.  The  guests  of  CleTelaod 
remained  until  the  Monday  following.  Dr.  Aiken,  the  worthy  pastor  of  the 
Ist  Presbyterian  Church,  full  of  the  memories  of  a  previous  glorious  occasion, 
when,  on  the  completipn  of  the  Erie  Canal,  he  preached  before  De  Witt 
Clinton  and  the  Commissioners,  determined  to  "improve"  the  event,  with 
which  every  mind  was  full,  in  his  sermon  on  Sunday,  by  directing  the 
thoughts  which  would  have  been  likely  to  wander  from  any  theme  not  con- 
nected with  the  event  of  the  hour,  to  the  moral  and  religious  bearings  of 
that  event.  How  ably  and  forcibly  he  has  pointed  out  these  bearings  of  the 
Railroad  enterprises  of  the  day,  our  readers  shall  judge  for  tliemselves  from 
our  ample  extracts.  Nor  in  considering  his  subject  from  the  higher  and 
more  abstract  points  of  view  which  are  natural  to  the  pulpit,  does  Dr.  Aiken 
lose  sight  of  matters  of  more  direct  practical  importance.  While  urging 
the  value  of  Railroads  as  promotive  of  peace  among  men,  union  between 
States,  as  levelers  in  the  best  of  ways  by  raising  the  low,  he  does  not  forget  to 
urge  the  opportunity  they  afford  to  aid  the  cause  of  Temperance  along  the 
lines  of  Railroad  and  among  those  employed,  and  the  duty  and  polic?  of 
a  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath  by  Railroad  Companies.  There  is  one 
point  suggested  by  this  discourse  which  we  wish  to  advert  to,  by  way  of 
contributing  our  quota  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the  occasion,  and 
preaching  one  lay  sermon  on  Railroads. 

Commerce  builds  ships  and  railroads,  and  traverses  the  earth  on  the  wings  of 
wind  and  steam,  ransacking  every  corner  to  discover  the  wants  of  mankind  and 
to  satisfy  them.  It  studies  the  necessities  of  every  nation  and  clime,  and 
seeks  to  supply  them.  If  the  motive  of  the  merchant  were  a  purely  disin- 
terested one,  if  his  single  aim  were  the  good  of  men,  in  what  way  could  it 
be  more  effectually  promoted  than  by  relieving  the  wants  of  every  clime  and 
people,  and  supplying  its  luxuries,  by  multiplying  its  comfort  and  enjoyments 
from  the  surplus  stores  of  other  portions  of  the  globe  ?  Now  it  is  not 
necessary  to  disguise  the  fact,  that  the  primary  motive  of  the  merchant  is 
not  a  disinterested  one.  He  does  not  thus  toil  and  travel  out  of  pure  care 
for  his  fellow  men.  It  is  his  interest  to  supply  their  wants ;  his  motive  is 
gain.  But  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  merchant  from  combining  with  the 
calculations  of  the  ledger,  the  considerations  of  profit  and  loss,  those  hi^rher 
considerations  of  unity,  peace  and  brotherhood  of  nations  which  his  calling 
so  nobly  subserves,  subserves  none  the  less  because  its  primary  motiTe  is 
more  selfish  ?  The  merchant  should  make  it  a  pleasure,  as  it  is  his  interest, 
to  labor  in  the  cause  of  unity  and  concord  among  the  nations.  He  is  «t 
cosmopolite  by  profession,  let  him  be  one  in  heart  and  spirit  also.  To  a 
merchant  of  this  stamp,  a  thousand  opportunities  of  doing  good  present 
themselves  in  the  course  of  trade.  A  well  known  China  merchant  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  lately  deceased,  always  gave  free  passages  in  his  ships  to 
missionaries  going  out  to  China,  and  brought  them  back  also,  firee  of  ex- 
pense. This  man  was  a  merchant  and  something  more,  or  rather  he  pursned 
Uis  calhng  in  that  high  spirit  which  made  it  an  agent  of  unity  and  good 
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g  men,  and  a  missionary  of  civilization.  So  when  men  build  their 
ft  and  their  Railroads  which  are  to  unite  nations,  and  bind  the 
>Dtinents  together,  they  may  look  to  their  dividend  as  sharply 
ease,  but  let  them  give  some  thought  to  these  higher  purposes  of 
I  also,  which  their  enterprises  subserve  ;  let  them  be  ever  prompt 
6  watch  to  seize  upon  and  profit  by  the  numerous  incidental  op- 
I  afforded  of  promoting  the  good  of  the  race ;  and  let  them  remem- 
!Jie  great  process  of  human  progress  which  they  are  perhaps  the 
as  instruments  and  agents  of,  is  a  greater  and  a  better  thing  than 
t  fortune  of  gold  and  silver  ever  got  together. 

to  shall  rage  in  Uie  streete:  they  fhall  Jiutle  one  against  another  In  the  broad  ways; 
1  seem  like  torches :  they  shall  run  lUie  the  Ughtoings."— Nahum  U,  4. 

ral  and  religious  point  of  view,  as  well  as  social  and  commercial,  to  me 
omething  interesting,  solemn,  and  grand  in  the  opening  of  a  great 
ire.  There  is  sublimity  about  it^ — indicating  not  only  march  of  mind 
er  type  of  society,  but  the  evolution  of  divine  purposes,  infinite,  eter- 
Msting  social  revolutions  with  the  progress  of  Christianity  and  the  com- 
►f  Christ. 

look  such  an  event — to  view  it  only  in  its  earthly  relations,  would  be 
a  a  movement  of  Providence,  bearing  directly  upon  the  threat  interests 
r  and  religion — the  weal  or  woe  of  our  country,  and  of  unoorn  millions, 
ity  of  Christians,  and  especially  of  Christian  ministers,  to  watch  the 
e  times — to  see  God,  and  lead  the  people  to  see  Him,  in  all  the  afTaira 
Id,  whether  commercial,  political  or  religious,  in  the  varied  aspects  in 
is  presented  to  our  view  in  His  word. 

:ory  of  roads  is  one  of  the  best  commentaries  upon  the  intellectual  and 
)  of  society.  Of  course,  it  will  not  become  the  time  and  place,  to  go 
further  than  is  needful  as  preliminary  to  my  subject 
is  symbol  of  civilization — the  want  of  it,  a  symbol  of  barbarism.  By 
m  we  may  ascertain,  with  considerable  accuracy,  the  degree  of  the  one 
•ther.  "  Let  us  travel,"  says  the  Abbe  Raynal,  **  over  all  the  countries 
th,  and  wherever  we  shall  find  no  facilities  of  traveling  from  city  to 
from  a  village  to  a  hamlet,  we  may  pronounce  the  people  to  be  barbar- 
e  government  is  weak — the  inhabitants  poor  and  ignorant.  The  road, 
physical  index  of  the  condition  and  character  of  any  age  or  nation. 
3m  tliis  stand-point,  its  history  may  correct  one  of  our  errors,  and  lead 
that  we  are  not  quite  so  far  in  advance  of  antiquity  as  we  are  apt  to 

lok  back  to  the  earliest  period  of  the  world  of  which  we  have  any 
find  that  roads  were  the  dividing  line  between  civilization  and  barbar- 
first  country,  of  which  we  have  any  definite  knowledge,  distinguished 
s  and  sciences,  was  Egypt.  Could  we  read  its  lost  history,  we  should 
ider  the  reign  of  its  Pharaohs,  it  rose  to  a  pitch  of  civilization  and 
»f  which,  probably,  we  have  no  conception.  The  fact  is  indicated  by 
is  and  magnificent  remains,  which  clearly  show  its  former  glory.  If 
d  its  hundred  gates,  it  is  likely,  that  it  had  also  its  paved  and  spacious 
ading  from  it  into  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  which  the  chariot  of 
nd  nobles  rolled  in  splendor. 

1  the  Jewish  commonwealth  without  its  roads,  constructed  in  the  most 
lanner,  under  the  reign  of  Solomon.  Those  leading  to  and  from  the 
ifuge,  have  probably  never  been  excelled  But  in  the  uncivilized  sur- 
lations,  we  hear  nothing  of  roads. 

80  the  Roman  empire  at  the  period  of  its  highest  prosperity  and  gran- 
e  famous  "  Appian  Way,"  celebrated  by  Horace,  built  three  hundred 
re  Christ,  remains  of  which  are  still  visible  after  the  lapse  of  more 
ty  centuries,  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of  history.  Two-thirds  of  it, 
A  to  Brundusium,  were  built  by  Julius  Csesar — and  formed  one  of  the 
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most  splendid  memorials  of  that  Emperor's  reign.  Its  entire  length  was  neailj 
foar  hundred  miles — graded  so  far  as  practicable  to  a  level — paved  with  bevB 
stone  in  the  form  of  hexagonal  blocks,  laid  in  a  durable  cement — with  a  sur&ee 
spacious  and  smooth.  Besides  this,  there  were  other  roads,  constnicted  bj  &' 
fercnt  emperors,  such  as  the  Salernian,  Flaminian,  Ostian,  and  Triumphal,  leadio| 
from  the  capital — one  of  which  extended  four  thousand  miles  from  Antioeh  M 
the  south,  to  Scotland  on  the  north — at  one  place  tunneling  a  mountain  of 
rocks,'^  nt  another,  stretching  over  ravines  and  rivers  by  bridges  and  aqoedodi, 
interrupted  only  by  the  English  channel  and  the  Hellespont 

Nor  were  the  Romans  so  greatly  behind  us  as  to  speed.  History  records  the 
fact,  that  *^  one  Cesarius  went  post  from  Antioeh  to  Constantinople— six  hnndnd 
and  sixty-five  miles,  in  less  than  six  days.  The  modern  traveler  in  his  rail-or 
smiles  at  the  statement;  but  he  forgets,  that  the  Roman  horse  was  neither  fire 
nor  steam,  and  that  he  is  indebted  for  his  speed  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  lod 
wonderful  power  of  which  the  ancients  knew  nothing. 

Now  turn  and  consider  the  old  Saxons.  Look  at  the  Feudal  age  of  commn- 
tive  barbarism,  when  each  community  or  county  had  its  Baron  and  casUe,  boilt 
upon  inaccessible  rocks ; — when  the  people  dwelt  in  walled  cities,  with  ffentinels 
upon  the  towers; — when  there  were  no  roads — ^no  wheeled  vehicles,  except  a 
few,  and  those  of  the  most  cumbersome  kind ; — when  the  mode  of  travel  was  on 
foot  or  horseback,  tiirough  fields  and  streams  and  forests.  Then  it  was,  that  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  religion  were  at  a  dead  stand.  There  were  no  ducts  for  Coo- 
merce — no  life  or  motion.  Day  and  night,  the  people  lived  in  fear  of  robbers, 
and  their  only  hope  of  safety  lav  in  having  no  intercourse  with  one  another,  nor 
with  distant  neighborhoods  and  provinces.  So  it  has  always  been.  So  it  if 
now.  Point  me  to  a  country  where  there  are  no  roads,  and  I  will  point  job  to 
one  where  nil  things  are  stagnant — where  there  is  no  Commerce  except  on  a 
limited  scale — no  religion,  except  a  dead  formality — no  learning,  except  tbe 
Bohohistic  and  unprofitable.  A  road  is  a  sign  of  motion  and  progress — a  sign  t^ 
people  are  living  and  not  dead.  If  there  is  intercourse,  social  or  commernal, 
there  is  activity;  *' advancement  is  going  on — ^new  ideas  and  hopes  are  riaiog. 
Ail  creative  action,  whether  in  government,  industry,  thought,  or  religion,  creates 
roads,'*  and  roads  create  action. 

To  an  inquisitive  mind,  it  is  extremely  interesting  and  instructive  to  mark  the 
progress  of  mechanical  invention.  To  one  accustomed  to  trace  effects  to  their 
causes,  it  is  more  than  interesting.  He  sees  something  besides  human  agencjat 
work  in  the  provision  of  materials — in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  end^-in  the 
wisdom,  order,  and  regularity  of  general  laws,  which  the  practical  mechanic  bti 
learnt  to  accommodate  to  his  own  purposes.  But  he  is  not  the  originator  of  thost 
laws,  nor  of  the  materials  on  which  he  operates.  He  has  discovered  that  certain 
agents  will  serve  particular  ends.  Of  these  agents  he  skillfally  avails  himselt 
and  the  result  he  aimed  at  is  produced. 

The  elements  of  water-power  have  been  in  existence  since  the  world  sv 
made ;  and  yet,  there  douotless  was  a  time  when  there  was  no  water-wbed 
applied  to  a  dashing  current,  to  propel  machinery.  Why  did  not  the  hninan 
mind  grasp  at  once  the  simple  law,  and  dispense  with  animal  power  to  giind 
meal  for  aaily  bread  1  On  the  principles  of  philosophy,  this  question  is  not  so 
easily  answered.  To  say  that  mind  is  slow  in  its  development,  does  sot  solte 
the  diflieulty.  From  the  earliest  ages,  it  has  accomplished  wonders  in  the  aria 
It  has  built  cities  and  pyramids — aqueducts  aitd  canals— calculated  eclipoesand 
established  great  principles  in  science. 

The  trnth  is,  there  is  a  providence  in  mechanical  invention  as  well  as  in  lU  the 

affairs  of  men.    And  when  God  ha&purposes  to  accomplish  by  this  inventk>D,he 

arouses  some  active  spirit  to  search  for  the  laws  already  in  existenee,  and  to 

arrange  the  materials  with  reference  to  the  end. 

In  past  ages,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  world  has  done  well  enongb  with 


AmUlJ'^i™^"^    '""»*'  <>'  Poianoll,  near  Naplet,  ii  add  to  bare  bc«ii  fcaif  a  la«Be.irla 
iimerieaBiDeaaara,oiwiiiiiaMMiahair.   Tha  paMaga  was  ottt  throiWli  aoUd  rock  ttlaaa  fetl  i|««^ 
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the  meehanieal  powers  it  possessed.  The  water-wheel  has  moTed  the  machinery 
Jtftaehed  to  it  The  stage-coach  has  trundled  its  passengers  along,  contented  ana 
happy  with  the  slow  pace,  though  not  always  convenient  or  comfortable,  because 
tiiey  had  no  better  mode  of  conveyance.  The  merchant  has  cheerfully  commit- 
ted his  goods  to  the  sail  boat,  because  he  knew  of  no  more  powerful  agent  than 
the  winas.  But  the  human  mind  has  received  a  new  impulse.  It  is  waked  up  to 
unwonted  energy.  It  is  filled  with  the  great  idea  of  progress,  it  is  leaving  the 
thin^  that  are  behind,  and  pressing  onward. 

Notliing  has  contributed  more  to  wake  up  the  mind  from  its  sleep  of  ages — to 
dra^jir  out  its  powers  and  to  set  it  on  the  track  of  discovery,  than  the  invention  of 
the  steam-engine.    This  event  occurred  about  eighty  years  since,  and  the  name 
of  the  inventor  is  inscribed  on  the  tablet  of  immortality.     It  was  no  freak  of 
chance — ^no  random  thought  of  human  intellect,  unaided  by  that  Infinite  Intelli- 
gence, At  whose  disposal  is  all  matter  and  mind ;  and  who.  in  his  own,  time  and 
i^ay,  makes  them  subserve  his  own  purposes.     Was  Bezaleel  raised  up  by  God 
and  filled  with  wisdom  ^  to  devise  cunning  work — ^to  work  in  gold  and  silver  and 
l>rass^ — ^to  aid  Moses  in  building  the  tabernacle  ?    Was  Hiram  afterward  endowed 
with  great  mechanical  skill  in  the  erection  of  Solomon's  temple  1    So  was  Watt. 
God  raised  him  up  to  invent  the  steam-engine ;  and,  when  "  he  gave  it  to  man- 
kind in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  employed  for  countless  uses,  it  was  as  if 
God  had  sent  into  the  world  a  legion  of  strong  angels  to  toil  for  man  in  a  thou- 
sand forms  of  drudgery,  and  to  accomplish  for  man  a  thousand  achievements 
which  human  hands  could  never  have  accomplished,  even  with  the  aid  of  such 
powers  of  nature  as  were  previously  known  and  mastered.    The  earth  with  the 
steam-engine  in  it,  and  with  all  the  capabilities  which  belong  to  that  mighty  in- 
strument for  aiding  the  industry  and  multiplying  the  comforts  of  mankind,  is  a 
new  earth, — ^far  better  fitted  in  its  physical  arrangements  for  the  universal  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  or  in  other  words,  for  the  universal  prevalence 
of  knowledge,  liberty,  righteousness,  peace,  and  salvation." 

The  application  of  steam,  as  a  mechanical  power,  to  locomotion  on  land  and 
water,  forms  a  new  era  in  invention,  and  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Twenty 
years  ago,  the  first  successful  experiment  with  the  locomotive,  was  made  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Now,  we  can  hardly  compute  the  number  of  rail- 
ways. Forty-three  years  ago  the  Hudson  was  first  successfully  navigated  by  a 
steamer.  In  the  summer  of  1838  the  Atlantic  ocean  was  crossed  for  the  first 
time  by  vessels  exclusively  propelled  by  steam  power.  Now  look  at  the  progress. 
The  steamer  plows  our  navigable  rivers,  our  great  lakes,  our  coasts;  and 
asserts  its  supremacy  over  all  other  craft,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  ocean.  The  changes  in  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  our  world,  by  means  of  this  wonderful  agency,  are  what  no  one  can 
witness,  without  mingled  emotions  of  admiration  and  wonder.  That  the  hand  of 
the  Almighty  is  in  it;  that  he  has  some  good  and  grand  design  to  accomplish 
through  its  instrumentality,  must  be  evident  to  all  who  believe  Him  to  be  the 
moral  Governor  of  the  world.  Were  a  new  planet  to  start  into  existence,  I 
should  as  soon  think  it  the  result  of  a  fortuitous  conglomeration  of  atoms,  a.*»  to 
disconnect  the  present  revolutions  by  steam,  from  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God. 
Some  good  people,  I  am  aware,  look  with  a  suspicious  eye  upon  the  iron- 
horse.  They  fancy  there  is  a  gloomy  destiny  in  it — a  power  to  subvert  old  and 
established  customs:  to  change  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  God  and  man;  to  in- 
troduce moral  and  political  anarchy*  ignorance  and  impiety,  and  to  make  our  de- 
generate race  more  degenerate  still. 

Now,  I  am  not  troubled  with  such  specters.  I  look  for  evils  to  be  multiplied 
with  the  increase  of  travel.  But  order  will  reign,  law  will  reign,  religion  will 
reig^  because  there  will  be  an  increase  also  of  counteracting  agents.  If  the 
effeet  should  be  the  increase  of  wealth  only,  we  might  well  predict  fearful  conse- 
qaences.  To  look  upon  the  railroad  simply  as  an  auxiliary  to  Commerce;  os  a 
great  mint  for  coining  money ;  is  to  take  but  a  superficial  and  contracted  view  of 
it  If  we  would  contemplate  it  in  all  its  bearings,  we  must  consider  it  as  a  new 
and  vast  power,  intended  by  Providence  to  act  upon  religion  and  education ;  upon 
the  ciFilization  and  character  of  a  nation  in  all  the  complicated  interests  of  its 
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social  organism.  This  is  a  great  subject,  and  while  I  have  neither  time  or  aWitf 
to  do  it  justice,  I  can  see  in  it  matter  that  may  well  employ,  and  will  yet  empky 
the  best  heads  and  hearts  which  God  has  bestowed  on  mortals.  Without  inti- 
eipating  evils,  there  are  certain  benefits  to  follow,  which  will  prove  more  thtnaa 
antidote.     To  name  a  few — 

The  increase  of  Commerce  and  wealth  is  a  consideration  which  1  leave  U>  tbe 
political  economist.  In  no  country  should  they  be  overlooked,  much  less  in  oie 
own.  Wealth  is  power,  and  when  properly  used,  is  a  souree  of  unspeakable 
good. 

As  to  Commerce,  there  are  two  aspects,  aside  from  its  bearing  on  wealth,  in 
which  1  love  to  contemplate  its  connection  with  the  rail-road. 

One  is,  as  a  preventive  of  war.  This  remark  applies  more  to  Commerce  is 
now  conducted  by  steam  on  the  ocean.  It  is  bringing  the  nations  together,  ind 
making  them  feel  the  sympathetic  throbbings  of  one  family  heart,  of  one  grcit 
brotherhood.  Would  the  idea  of  a  World's  Fair  have  been  conceived,  had  it  not 
been  for  steam  navigation  ?  It  was  a  noble  thought !  Let  the  people  of  erer; 
tongue,  and  kindred,  and  nation  from  under  the  heaven  assemble.  Let  tiiem 
gather  under  the  same  magnificent  crystal  palace,  and  through  its  transpareot 
dome,  raise  their  eyes  to  the  same  God,  and  feel  that  he  has  made  them  all  of 
one  blood,  and  united  them,  by  one  common  tie  of  interest  and  aflTection,  to  tbe 
same  father  and  to  one  another ;  and  we  may  expect  to  hear  that  a  motion  has 
been  made  and  carried  by  acclamation,  to  "  beat  their  swords  into  plow-shares 
and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks.*' 

The  other  view  of  steam  Commerce  is,  its  tendency  to  unite  more  closelj  the 
States ;  bringing  them  into  more  intimate  relations,  and  subjecting  them  to  the 
influence  of  mutual  intercourse. 

Owing  to  emigration,  we  are  becoming  a  heterogeneous  people;  unlike  in 
habits,  language  and  religion,  and  scattered  over  a  vast  territory,  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Piicific.  How  States,  formed  out  of  such  a  population,  thus  widely 
dispersed,  can  be  held  together  and  consolidated,  is  a  question  vitally  interesting 
and  important  One  thing  is  certain ;  it  cannot  be  done  by  law,  nor  by  military 
power  alone.  Sectional  interests  and  jealousies  will  spring  up  against  which  the 
Constitution  and  brute  force  will  form  no  barrier.  Under  circumstances  so  nn- 
prccedented  in  the  history  of  nations,  our  only  hope,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  in  the 
general  diffusion  of  religion  and  education,  and  in  the  kind  and  frequent  inter- 
course which  the  railway  is  calculated  to  promote, — bringing  distant  portions  of 
the  country  into  the  relation  of  neighborhoods,  and  thus  removing  sectional  jeal- 
ousies and  animosities,  and  inspiring  mutual  confidence  and  affection.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  as  well  as  others,  I  rejoice  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  connect- 
ing us,  I  may  say,  with  the  Southern  States.  The  influence,  according  to  all  the 
lawaiof  our  social  being,  cannot  fail  to  be  peaceful  and  happy.  On  a  little  bet- 
ter acquaintance,  our  brethren  of  the  South  will  feel  more  kindly  towards  09, 
and  we  towards  them;  and,  possibly,  some  mistakes  and  misapprehensions, on 
both  sides,  will  be  corrected  and  removed.  By  means  of  recent  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  the  Chinese  begin  to  think  it  doubtful  whether  the  earth  is  a  plane, 
and  they  in  the  center  of  it,  and  all  upon  the  outside  barbarians.  By  a  law  of 
our  nature,  minds  in  contact  assimilate,  and,  for  this  reason,  we  hope  to  see  good 
result  from  the  intermingling  of  the  North  with  the  South;  and,  could  a  railroad 
be  extended  to  the  Pacific,  it  would  do  more  to  promote  union  in  the  Stalefr-to 
circulate  kind  feelings — to  establish  our  institutions  in  California,  Oregon,  Utah, 
and  New  Mexico,  and  to  consolidate  our  glorious  confederacy,  than  all  the  legis- 
lation of  Congress  from  now  until  doomsday.  A  new  and  vast  trade  would  at  once 
spring  up  between  the  parent  States  and  those  more  recently  formed,  also  with  the 
numerous  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  with  the  populous  regions  of  eastern  AsU. 
In  its  tendency*  nil  legitimate  Commerce  is  peaceful  and  happy,  because  it» 
benefits  are  mutual  and  reciprocal.  Every  new  railway,  therefore,  eonstmcted 
in  our  country,  is  another  link  in  a  chain  of  iron,  binding  the  States  together. 

Another  benefit  In  one  respect,  the  railroad  is  a  leveler,  but  it  lerels  ^^ 
not  down.  Its  tendency  is  to  place  the  poor  on  a  level  with  tbe  rich,  not  hy 
abolishing  the  dis^neUon  of  v^^ti*^— Al  i&  no  aoelaliat— not  by  depfetMf  ^ 
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5eli,  but  by  elevating  all  to  the  enjoyiiient  of  equal  advantages.  It  is  like  the 
EVeae.  Before  the  art  of  printing,  the  poor  had  no  books.  Now,  the  possess- 
ion of  books  is  no  very  distinctive  mark  of  wealth.  Manufactories  are  leveling 
in  tbe  same  way,  by  bringing  to  the  fire  sides  and  wardrobes  of  the  poor,  articles 
»f  comfort  and  luxury,  which  once  were  attainable  only  by  the  rich.  So  with 
the  railway.  The  poor  can  travel  with  as  much  ease,  rapidity,  and  cheapness 
la  the  rich.  They  are  not  doomed,  as  formerly,  to  spend  life  within  the  limits 
of  a  parish  or  a  city ;  but,  can  take  their  seat  beside  the  millionaire,  breathe 
the  pure  air  of  the  country,  recreate  and  recruit  health  and  spirits  in  its  valleys 
uid  on  its  mountain  tops.    But  there  are  other  advantages  still  greater. 

One  is  the  general  diffusion  of  education.  ^  Many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and 
knowledge  shall  be  increased.^  The  motion  of  the  body  quickens  the  mind. 
The  rapid  passing  of  objects,  the  active  interchange  of  commodities  in  commer- 
cial intercourse,  is  attended  with  the  interchange  of  ideas.  Then,  possibly,  such 
aetive  intercourse  may  be  unfavorable  to  education.  In  a  passion  for  traVel, 
there  is  danger  of  cultivating  the  senses  more  than  the  intellect  Should  knowl- 
edge degenerate  into  mere  sight-seeing,  and  become  superficial,  the  effect  will 
be  deplorable.  But  as  an  offset  to  this  evil,  which  we  hardly  anticipate,  we  see 
everywhere  the  multiplication  of  schools  and  a  disposition  in  the  people,  and 
eapecially  in  our  rulers,  to  patronize  and  encourage  education.  Happily  for  the 
world,  rulers  are  beginning  to  see,  that  they  are  invested  with  power  not  for 
themselves,  but  for  the  people ;  that  the  interest  of  one  is  the  interest  of  both ; 
and,  that  in  shaping  their  policy  so  as  to  advance  general  knowledge,  industry, 
equal  rights,  and  privileges,  they  are  laying  a  broad  foundation  in  the  intelligence 
and  affection  of  the  masses  for  permanent  peace  and  prosperity.  In  political 
science,  this  is  a  great  advance  from  the  old  gothic  notion  that  God  made  the 
people  for  the  king  and  the  king  for  himself.  This  branch  of  my  subject  I  can- 
not close  better,  than  in  the  woras  of  an  eloquent  writer.  Speaxing  of  govern- 
ments, he  says : — ^*'  Having  it  for  their  problem  to  make  every  man  as  valuable  as 
possible  to  himself  and  to  his  country,  and  becoming^  more  and  more  inspired,  as 
we  may  hope,  by  an  aim  so  lofty,  every  means  will  be  used  to  diffuse  education, 
to  fortify  morals  and  favor  the  holy  power  of  religion.  This  being  done,  there 
is  no  longer  any  danger  from  travel.  On  the  contrary,  the  masses  of  society,  will 
by  this  means,  be  set  forward  continually  in  character  and  intelligence.  As  they 
ran,  knowledge  will  be  increased.  The  roads  will  themselves  be  schools,  for 
here  they  will  see  the  great  world  moving,  and  feel  themselves  to  be  a  part  of  it. 
Their  narrow,  local  prejudices  will,  be  worn  off,  their  superstitions  forgotten. 
Every  people  will  begin  to  understand  and  appreciate  every  other,  and  a  common 
light  be  kindled  in  all  bosoms." 

The  effects  to  result  from  the  great  facilities  for  travel,  in  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  religion,  is  another  subject  on  which  a  large  portion  of  commu- 
nity feel  a  deep  interests  And  well  we  may.  Whatever  tends  to  loosen  the 
bonds  that  bind  us  to  our  Maker,  tends  also  to  loosen  the  bonds  that  bind  society 
together — to  uproot  law  and  order — to  introduce  anarchy  and  misrule,  guilt  and 
wretchedness. 

There  is  one  fact,  however,  which  encourages  us  to  hope  that  the  influence  of 
railways  will  be  favorable  to  religion.  As  I  have  already  said,  they  mark  a  new 
era  in  the  world  They  are  destined  to  effect  a  great  revolution  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  society.  Now,  if  we  look  back  on  the  past  half  century,  we  see  nothing 
but  a  succesHion  of  revolutions  in  government,  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  the 
condition  of  political  and  social  life ;  and  yet,  where  is  there  one  that  has  not  im- 
mediately  or  remotely  favored  the  extension  of  Christianity — given  prosperity 
and  power  to  evangelical  truth,  and  caused  the  heart  of  Christian  philanthropy  to 
beat  more  intensely  for  the  happiness  of  universal  being?  On  that  one.  I  cannot 
place  my  eye.  It  is  not  in  memory.  It  is  not  on  record.  Wrongs  deep  and  dread- 
ful there  have  been,  and  are  still ;  but  every  attempt  to  perpetuate  them,  as  is 
obvious  to  the  nice  observer,  is  working  out,  slowly  it  may  oe,  but  surely,  their 
removal 
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When  railroads  were  first  projected,  it  was  predicted,  and  not  without  some 
reason,  that  they  would  demolish  the  Christian  Sabbath.  But  what  has  been  the 
result  ?  So  far  as  ascertained,  I  confess  I  see  no  occasion  for  alarm.  True,  this 
sacred  season  of  rest,  given  to  man  by  his  Creator,  and  which  his  physical  natore 
imperiously  demands — beingable,  as  has  often  been  demonstrated,  to  do  more  labor 
with  it  than  without  it — is  shamefully  desecrated  by  steamers,  rail-cars  and  other 
modes  of  conveyance.  But,  so  far  as  railroads  ore  concerned,  experience  both 
in  this  country  and  in  England  is  gradually  deciding  in  favor  of  remembering  the 
Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.  If  correctly  informecU  several  lines  are  already  dis- 
continued and  others  will  oe.  Wherever  the  voice  of  the  community  favors  it, 
Directors  are  not  backward  to  let  their  men  and  enginery  remain  quiet  on  this 
day ;  for  it  is  found  that  nothing  is  gained  and  much  lost  by  running.  All  the 
business  can  be  done  in  six  days  of  the  week;  while  not  only  one-seventh  part 
of  the  expense  is  saved,  but  the  hands  employed  are  refreshed  and  invigoratea  by 
rest,  and  better  prepared  with  safety  and  fidelity  to  discharge  their  duty.  Thus 
the  evil  is  working  out  its  own  remedy.  The  truth  is,  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  is 
written,  not  only  in  the  Bible,  but  upon  the  constitution  of  man ;  and  such  are 
the  arrangements  of  Providence  that  it  cannot  be  violated  without  incurring  loss. 
The  penalty  will  follow,  and  if  religion  does  not  enforce  obedience,  self-interest 
will.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  to  direct  the  attention  of  considerate  men  to  the 
subject,  and  leave  it  with  conscience  and  common  sense  to  decide.  This  done,  I 
have  no  fears  of  the  result. 

Another  thing.  When  a  railway  is  mannged  as  it  should  be,  and  as  I  confi- 
dently t>elieve  ours  will  be,  it  is  found  to  be  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  caose 
of  temperance.  In  a  concern  involving  so  great  an  amount  of  life  and  property, 
it  is  worse  than  folly  to  employ  men  who  are  not  strictly  temperate.  The  pub- 
lic expect  and  have  a  right  to  demand,  for  the  sake  of  safety  if  nothing  else,  the 
most  scrupulous  adherance  on  the  part  of  directors  to  the  principles  of  temper- 
ance, in  the  appointment  of  their  agents.  This  will  inspire  confidence  m  the 
traveling  community,  and  secure  patronage ;  and  if  no  higher  motive  actuates,  its 
influence  will  be  good,  at  least  upon  a  large  class  of  persons  necessarily  connee- 
tea  with  such  an  establishment 

But  it  is  in  the  power  of  directors — and  that  power  can  be  easily  exercised,  e8p^ 
cially  at  the  first  start  of  a  railroad — to  extend  the  healthful  influence  of  tem- 
perance along  the  whole  line ;  operating  benignly  upon  the  population  at  large, 
through  which  it  passes.  They  can  and  ought  to  control  the  eating-houses  and 
depots  maintained  for  its  accommodation ;  and  if  this  be  so,  the  prohibited  use  of 
intoxicating  liquor  in  them,  by  \U  example,  will  do  good  to  the  whole  State.  If 
this  wise  and  practicable  measure  be  adopted,  as  it  has  been  on  some  other  roads, 
and  with  entire  success,  it  can  readily  be  seen  how  powerfully  it  will  aid  the 
cause  of  temperance.  For  years  past,  one  prolific  source  of  intemperance  baa 
been  the  taverns  and  grog-shops  upon  our  great  thoroughfares.  Persons  who 
drank  but  little  at  home,  under  the  excitement  or  fatigue  of  traveling  have 
thought  it  pleasant  if  pot  necessary  to  indulge  in  the  intoxicating  cup,  especiallj 
where  none  but  strangers  could  be  witnesses  to  their  delinquency.  As  these 
sources  will  in  a  great  degree  cease  to  corrupt,  if  others  are  not  opened  on  the 
railroad,  incalculable  good  will  result  to  the  public.  May  we  not  hope  that^the 
noble  stand  will  be  taken  and  maintained,  and  that  our  railway,  so  big  with  pro- 
mise to  other  interests,  will  apply  its  mighty  fires  and  forces  to  dry  up  the  poi* 
sonous  fountains  of  intemperance  ?  It  will  be  an  achievement  wortliy  of  the  age. 
It  will  reflect  honor  upon  our  State.  Its  example  will  tell  upon  other  railroads 
and  upon  the  nation.  In  a  few  years,  it  will  save  money  enough  to  repay  the 
building  of  the  road.  It  will  scjitter  unnumbered  blessings  of  contentmenti 
peace,  prosperity,  and  religion  over  our  great  commonwealth  1 
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nrSURAHCE — TOTAL  LOSS  OF  MERCHAKDISE. 

[n  the  Second  District  Court,  New  Orleans,  March,  1852;  Judge  Buchanan, 
»8iding.     Rugley,  Blair  &  Co.  vs.  Sun  Mutual  Insurance  Company. 
Judge  Buchanan. — The  claim  of  plaintiff  is  for  a  total  loss  of  one  hundred 
1  twenty.five  bales  of  cotton,  insured  in  defendant's  office,  and  valued  at  $60 
r  bale. 

The  cotton  was  shipped  on  board  the  schooner  Velasco,  at  Matagorda,  boun^ 
r  New  Orleans,  on  the  20th  June,  1851. 

On  the  24th  June,  at  8  o'clock,  A.M.,  the  Velasco  went  to  sea,  and  proceeded 
her  voyage  with  a  head  wind.  On  the  25th  June,  at  1  P.  M.,  having  tried  the 
mps  and  found  they  would  not  suck,  and  the  water  gaining  fast  from  a  leak, 
was  af^rwards  discovered,  the  master  of  the  vessel  put  her  head  about  and 
ide  for  the  bar  of  Matagorda  Bay,  his  point  of  departure ;  which  he  reached 
9  o'clock  next  morning,  the  26tli  June,  and  reached  the  whnrf  at  Decro's 
dnt,  Matagorda  Bay,  at  1 1  o'clock,  making  just  twenty-two  hours  from  the  first 
icovery  of  the  leak  and  change  of  course. 

The  vessel  being  completely  water-logged,  was  beached  at  Decro's  Point  with- 
a  few  yards  of  the  wharf,  and  her  cargo  landed.  On  the  3d  of  July,  a  survey 
IS  called  upon  the  cargo  of  the  Velasco,  by  a  notary  public. 
On  the  same  day,  the  surveyors  appointed  by  the  notary  gave  it  as  their  opin- 
1  and  report,  that  the  cargo  of  the  Velasco  should  be  sold  at  auction,  as  adver- 
«d,  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  On  the  same  day  the  cargo  of  the  Velasco 
18  sold  at  auction,  including  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  bales  insured  by 
lintiffs. 

On  the  same  day,  the  master  of  the  vessel,  and  Thomas  Decro,  who  had  fur- 
fthed  hands  to  assist  in  getting  the  Velasco  from  the  bar  to  the  landing,  enter- 
into  an  agreement  to  appoint  arbitrators  to  assess  salvage  to  the  said  Decro 
r  his  said  services. 

On  the  same  day,  the  arbitrators  reported  a  salvage  of  33^^  per  cent  on  the 
t  amount  of  the  sales  at  auction ;  and  assessed  the  schooner  Velasco,  as  she 
r,  at  $2,000  for  her  portion  or  contribution  of  Salvage.  The  net  proceeds  of 
les  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  bales  of  cotton,  insured  by  plaintiffs, 
hig  $1,766  31  as  per  average  statement  in  evidence,  the  salvage  on  the  same 
18  according  to  the  award.  $588  77. 

The  said  cotton  was  purchased  (or  rather  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  bales 
the  same)  by  one  John  Rugely,  and  shipped  to  New  Orleans  by  the  steamer 
laelier  and  the  schooner  Star,  for  account  of  the  purchaser. 
rhe  plaintiffs  made  d  demand  upon  the  defendants  for  indemnity,  who,  on  the 
it  July,  1851,  replied  that  they  could  not  recognize  the  claim,  because  the  sale 
the  cotton  insured,  and  the  other  proceedings  at  Decro's  Point,  were  contrary 
the  terms  and  rules  of  insurance. 

Jn  tiie  6th  of  August,  1851,  plaintiffs  made  an  abandonment  in  writing  as  for 
otal  loss ;  which  was  rejected  by  the  defendants.  And  this  suit  was  brought 
the  same  day. 

[d  their  answer  filed,  the  defendants  take  the  same  grounds  as  in  their  note  of 
I  31st  of  July ;  and  in  addition,  plead  unseaworthiness. 
[n  my  recapitulation  of  dates  above — as  to  the  time  of  the  first  discovery  of 
I  leak,  the  change  of  course,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Velasco  at  Decro's  landing 
her  return  to  port — I  have  followed  the  protest  I  must  remark'  that  there 
however,  a  singular  discrepancy  from  this  date  of  the  latter  event,  in  some 
lions  of  the  evidence.  For  I  find  that  the  copy  of  the  notice  of  survey  on 
I  Tessel,  furnished  by  the  notary,  is  dated  the  24th  of  June,  when,  according 
the  protest,  the  vessel  was  at  sea ;  and  the  average  statement  declared  that 
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the  Velasco  wfts  beached  on  Decro's  Point  the  25th  June,  1851,  although  Hot 
protest  makes  out  that  event  to  have  occurred  on  the  26th. 

The  policy  of  insurance  sued  upon,  contains  the  following  clause : — 

"  The  insured  are  not  to  abandon  on  account  of  the  boat  grounding,  or  being 
otherwise  detained ;  and  in  case  of  the  loss  of  the  boat  or  vessel,  or  part  of  her 
cargo,  or  of  damage  to  the  whole  or  part  thereof,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
master  or  agent  of  said  vessel  to  forward  such  part  of  the  cargo,  as  shall  be  si- 
ved  in  a  condition  fit  to  be  shipped  to  its  port  of  destination,  by  the  best  convey- 
ance  obtainable  at  the  place  where  the  shipped  goods  may  be,  or  at  any  other 
place  within  a  reasonable  distance ;  and  the  enhanced  expense  thereof,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  amount  insured,  shall  fall  on  the  insurers." 

The  practicability  of  procuring  a  conveyance  to  forward  the  cotton  in  ques- 
€ion,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  cotton  was  forwarded  to  New  Orleans,  iU 
port  of  destination,  within  a  few  days  after  the  auction  sale,  by  the  purchaser  at 
said  sale. 

There  is  proved  to  have  been  a  weekly  communication  by  steamboat  between 
Matagorda  B&j  and  New  Orleans ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  sale  of  the  cotton 
under  the  circumstances,  appear  to  me  to  be  a  manuest  violation  of  the  claiue 
in  the  policy  copied. 

Judgment  for  defendants  with  costs. 

PLAINTIFF  TO  RECOVER  FOR   THE   SERVICES  OF  HIS  MINOR  SON  WHO  SHIPPED  H 

DEFENDANT'S  VESSEL   ON  A  WHALING   VOYAGE. 

In  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts;  before  Judge  Bigelow. 
John  Carnes  vs,  John  Parkhurst,  et  ah 

This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit  brought  against  the  defendants,  owners  of  the 
ship  Kutosofif,  by  the  plaintiff  to  recover  the  sum  alleged  to  be  due  him  on  a^ 
count  of  the  services  of  his  minor  son,  who  shipped  in  the  defendant's  vessel, 
and  was  absent  on  a  whaling  voyage  thirty-four  months.  The  plaintiff  commen- 
ced his  action  May  10th,  1851,  three  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Kutosof!!  and 
claimed  in  his  writ  to  recover  at  the  rate  of  $16. a  month  for  the  whole  time, 
amounting  to  $544. 

It  was  contended  by  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  that  the  father  might  recover 
the  value  of  the  son's  services  at  home  to  himself,  or  might  elect  to  take  theUy 
the  boy  earned  at  sea  as  evidenced  by  the  shipping  articles ;  and  that  in  the  Ut» 
ter  case  no  deduction  whatever  could  be  made  for  advances,  necessaries  supplied 
the  minor,  or  ship  charges  of  any  kind,  as  none  of  these  were  bioding  upon  the 
father,  but  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  gross  lay. 

The  defendants  contended  that  the  father,  in  this  action,  was  only  entitled  to 
recover  of  them  the  actual  value  of  the  services  of  the  minor  while  in  their  em- 
ploy, he  having  disavowed  the  special  contract  in  the  shipping  articles,  and  that 
they  were  entitled  to  deduct  from  this  gross  value  the  customary  charges  made 
in  whaling  voyages,  and  also  such  sums  of  money  as  were  paid  by  them  for  M- 
cessaries  furnished  the  minor  preparatory  to  and  during  the  voyage. 

There  was  also  a  question  raised  as  to  an  implied  assent  and  ratification  on  the 

fart  of  the  father.  On  this  point  the  evidence  was  that  the  minor  ran  away  fron 
lowell  where  his  father  resided,  and  remained  a  few  weeks  in  Boston  without 
any  employment,  and  that  his  father  knew  he  was  in  Boston,  and  then  shipped  it 
an  office  in  the  city  for  a  whalinff  voyage.  That  his  father  came  down  to  New 
Bedford  after  the  boy,  and  arrived  some  six  hours  after  the  ship  sailed,  and  neither 
assented  nor  dissented  from  the  shipment  when  made  known  to  him.  Defend- 
ants contended  that  he  was  bound  to  dissent  therefrom,  so  as  to  give  them  an 
election  to  send  for  the  boy  and  return  him. 

The  case  was  argued  by  B.  F.  Hallett,  Esq.,  for  the  plaintiff^  and  R.  C.  Pitman, 
Esq.,  for  the  defendants. 

Bigelow,  J.,  charged  in  substance  as  follows  : — ^This  is  an  action  by  the  &ther 
for  his  son's  services.  It  is  an  equitable  action.  It  is  not  an  action  for  tort  In 
an  action  for  enticement,  which  is  an  action  for  tort,  you  would  not  be  limitad  as 
you.  now  are  by  the  worth  oi  \)ici^  ^oii!^  ^^im«&,  '^^aX.V&L  IVua  oaae,  by  dediriif 
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in  aBBnmpBity  the  father  recognizes  an  implied  contract  He  cannot  recover  dam- 
ams  for  any  wrong,  if  there  be  any  in  the  cose.  It  is  wholly  immaterial  whether 
taere  exist  any  wrongful  practice  in  New  Bedford,  or  not.  The  father  asks  the 
maliie  of  the  minor's  services.  He  can  only  recover  that  It  is  of  no  conse- 
quence in  this  a^tion,  why  the  defendants  shipped  the  minor.  If  he  had  chosen 
to  bring  an  action  for  enticing  or  harboring  the  minor,  and  the  facts  would  sup- 
port the  action,  the  rule  would  have  been  diiTerent. 

As  to  the  preliminary  question  of  assent  on  the  part  of  the  father,  which  has 
been  raised  in  the  case,  the  burden  of  the  proof  is  on  the  defendants.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  if  a  father  stands  by  and  having  power  to  dissent,  does  not, 
the  law  will  infer  he  means  to  assent.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  father  distinct- 
ly assented  or  dissented  when  at  New  Bedford.  The  defendants  contend  that  he 
fthould  have  demanded  that  the  boy  should  be  returned  at  Fayal.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  father  was  told  by  them  that  the  ship  would  stop  there,  or  that 
he  knew  that  fact  If  you  can  infer  any  assent  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  from 
the  evidence,  and  that  he  knew  what  the  contract  was,  he  is  bound  to  it,  but  the 
defendants  must  satisfy  you  on  tliis  point 

As  to  the  measure  of  damages  in  this  case,  my  opinion  is,  that  the  value  of  the 
services  at  sea  rather  than  the  previous  services  of  the  minor  at  home  should  be 
taken  as  the  standard.  The  legal  rule  is,  the  value  of  the  services  at  the  time 
and  place  and  under  the  cu'cumstances  under  which  they  were  rendered.  The 
value  of  the  precise  services  rendered — that  is  what  the  father  sues  for. 

He  is  not  bound  by  the  contract  The  lay  given  in  the  shipping  articles  is  only 
evidence  of  the  fair  value  of  such  a  boy^s  services.  It  is  not  conclusive.  And. 
on  the  other  hand,  as  the  contract  is  not  to  govern,  you  may  take  into  considera- 
tion the  conduct  of  the  boy  and  deduct  anything  for  unfaithfulness  if  you  deem 
it  right    You  are  to  pass  on  the  whole  question  of  the  value  of  his  services. 

If  you  give  the  boy  1-190,  which  is  what  the  captain  testifies  is  the  usual  lay 
in  such  a  ship  for  green  hands,  his  share  will  amount  to  $315.  That  is  the  gross 
value  of  his  services,  if  you  take  the  standard.  Whatever  sum  you  assume,  from 
this  you  are  to  deduct  such  sums  as  have  been  paid  by  defendants  for  necessaries 
furnished  during  this  period,  either  as  outfits  or  as  supplies  from  the  slop  chest 
This  rests  on  the  ground,  that  the  father  can  recover  in  this  action  precisely  what 
he  could  if  he  had  shipped  the  minor  himself,  without  any  express  contract 

As  he  is  to  rely  on  this  kind  of  service,  you  are  to  consider  that  he  is  relieved 
from  furnishing  board  and  clothing  during  this  time.  In  estimating  the  value  of 
the  sea  service,  you  are  to  consider  what  is  needed  to  support  the  minor  while  in 
it  The  kind  of  employment  determines  the  amount  and  nature  of  necessaries. 
Inasmuch  as  the  father  recovers  wages  based  on  expenses,  this  is  equitable.  As 
he  claims  benefits  he  must  take  burdens  of  the  service.  Wages  are  graduated 
according  to  these  necessaries.  You  must  deduct  then  what  the  defendants  have 
paid,  tliat  the  father  ought  to  have  paid,  so  that  he  may  have  the  same  as  if  he 
bad  sent  the  boy  himself. 

But  the  law  only  allows  necessaries.    You  must  judge  what  is  reasonably  ne- 
cessary.   The  father  is  not  bound  by  the  orders  or  the  bills.    Only  what  is  reas- 
onable as  to  kind,  quantity  and  prices  of  articles  furnished,  can  be  allowed.    Cer- 
tainly some  articles  are  not  necessaries,  and  the  money  furnished  on  the  voyage 
can  hardly  be  called  necessary,  though  this  question  must  be  submitted  to  you. 

It  is  claimed  there  should  be  another  deduction  on  account  of  the  conduct  of 
the  boy  and  his  temporary  desertion,  and  this  on  the  ground  that  the  services  of 
8uch.a  boy  are  less  valuable.  You  are  to  take  all  the  evidence  into  consideration 
and  say  whether  any  deduction  ought  to  be  made  from  what  boys  usually  have. 

The  defendants  also  claim  that  certain  deductions  should  be  made  for  fitting 
and  discharging  ship,  etc.,  and  for  medicine  chest  This  is  claimed  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  the  universal  understanding  that  these  charges  are  to  be  made  against 
A  seaman's  voyage,  and  that  his  lay  is  graduated  with  this  understanding.  If  this 
be  so,  it  is  for  you  to  say  how  much  you  will  allow.  You  are  to  consider  and 
pass  upoh  the  reasonableness  of  these  charges.  The  outfitting  of  a  whaler  un- 
doubtedly requu'es  much  more  expense  than  that  of  a  merchant  vessel.    But  af- 
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ter  all  you  may  think  it  comes  back  to  the  understanding;  and  if  persons  m 
always  shipped  with  the  understanding  that  these  charges  are  to  be  made,  it  is  (br 
you  to  say  whether  you  are  not  to  take  the  customary  amounts  in  estimating  the 
value  of  services  according  to  the  lay  usually  given.  After  all,  this  ia  a  practical 
question,  and  in  my  opinion  the  best  tribunal  to  settle  it  is  a  jurvof  twelve  men. 
Under  the  rules  laid  down,  you  are  to  say  what  the  real  value  or  the  minor's  ser- 
vices were ;  and  then  add  interest  from  the  date  of  the  writ 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  sum  of  $189  60. 


CLAIMS  FOR  DIFFERENCE  IN  VALUE   OF   COTTON  SOLD   AS  "  ORDntABT." 

Decision  of  New  Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  before  a  Special  Commit- 
tee. Present,  Chas.  Briggs,  Second  Vice  President,  Messrs.  M.  Greenwood,  Wm. 
Mure,  VV.  S.  Pickett,  G.  A.  Holt.  Prehn,  Clegg  &  Co.  rs.  Wright,  Williams  & 
Co. 

This  is  a  claim  for  JC90  78.  3d.  sterling,  the  alleged  amount  of  difference  in 
value  between  ten  bales,  part  of  a  lot  of  sixty-nine  bales  of  cotton  sold  as  **  or- 
dinary" bv  defendants  to  plaintiffs ;  but  which,  the  latter  assert,  turned  out  to  be 
false  packed  and  deceptive,  and  the  sale  of  which  resulted  in  a  loss  of  the  sum 
now  claimed. 

It  appears  by  the  documents  submitted  to  the  committee,  that  the  whole  Dor- 
chasc,  of  which  the  fen  bales  in  question  formed  a  part,  consisted  of  two  hundred 
and  forty-three  bales,  which  were  classed  by  the  broker,  Mr.  Schmidt^  as  follows : 
Twenty-three  bales  fully  middling,  sixty-eight  good  middling,  seventy-three  good 
ordinary,  sixty-nine  ordinary,  six  stained,  and  four  low  ordinary. 

The  plaintiffs  assert  that  the  spinners  in  England  for  whom  the  cotton  wis  par- 
chased,  on  opening  the  sixty-nine  bales  of  ordinary,  found  the  ten  bales  compUin- 
ed  of  fraudulently  packed,  so  as  purposely  to  deceive  the  buyer — a  very  small 
quantity  of  the  good  cotton  being  on  the  top  and  bottom,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
bale  was  gin  dirt  and  dust  not  worth  the  carriage. 

The  plaintifTs  claim  is  supported  by  a  certificate  of  the  foreman  of  the  spin- 
ners for  whom  the  cotton  was  purchased,  who  declares  these  ten  bales  to  befilse 
packed,  and  worth  only  twopence  half  penny  per  pound,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  lot  was  worth  seven  pence  per  pound ;  also  by  a  certificate  to  the  same  effect 
by  a  person  named  Richard  Wright,  who  is  described  by  the  plaintiffs  as  a  respec- 
table merchant  in  the  trade.  This  latter  certificate  is  not  sworn  to,  and  there  ii 
no  consular  certificate  to  any  of  the  papers.  The  only  testimony  offered  on  ei- 
ther side  is  that  of  Mr.  Schmidt  the  plaintiffs' broker,  who  bought  the  cotton, and 
the  samples  drawn  by  him  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  together  with  the  samplei 
of  the  ten  bales  in  dispute  returned  f>om  England.  Mr.  Schmidt  testifies  that  in 
classing  cotton  purchased  by  him,  he  never  ituts  mixed  cation  in  any  rtgulaT(kih 
but  either  altogether  rejects  it  or  classes  it  by  itself,  dependent  on  the  terms  of 
the  contract.  He  further  testifies  that  the  difference  in  value  between  the  lowest 
and  the  best  cotton  in  each  separate  sample  exhibited  of  these  ten  bales,  doesnot 
exceed  three  to  four  cents  per  lb.  in  this  market. 

The  committee  have  carefully  examined  the  samples  and  the  testimony  present- 
ed to  them,  and  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  altogether  insufficient  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  cotton.  The  plaintiffs*  own  witness,  Mr.  Schmidt,  distinctly  states 
that  he  never  would  have  put  "  mixed  cotton,"  such  as  is  contained  in  these  ten 
bales,  among  "  ordinary"  cotton,  nor  in  any  other  regular  class,  and  yet  in  no  oth- 
er way  could  they  have  possibly  got  into  the  lot  of  sixty-nine  bales,  among  which 
they  are  said  to  have  been  found,  but  by  his  own  act  There  are  twoquJitiesin 
each  of  the  samples  of  these  ten  bales,  one,  which  if  tliey  were  false  packed, 
would  of  course  have  been  placed  outside,  fully  middling  quality,  the  other  be- 
low ordinary,  and  by  no  method  of  drawing  samples  known  to  the  trade  here 
could  these  bales,  thus  constructed,  have  found  their  way  into  the  ordinary  diss 
of  this  purchase.  The  whole  declaration  of  the  foreman  of  the  spinners  is  it 
variance  with  the  testimony  of  the  plaintiffs'  broker  here,  and  with  the  evklenct 
of  the  samples  themselves,  he  says  that  **  each  bale  was  merely  coated  with  tht 
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ription  it  ought  to  contain,  whereas  if  they  were  coated  at  all  for  the  purpose 
deceiving,  it  could  not  have  been  with  the  description  it  ought  to  contain,  for 
ere  was  none  such  in  the  bales,  but  with  a  class  either  better  or  worse,  for  as 
•Tore  stated,  these  ten  bales,  if  correctly  represented  by  the  samples,  contained 
>tton  either  entirely  above  or  entirely  below  the  class  **  ordinary"  to  which  they 
e  said  to  have  belonged.  That  part  of  the  declaration  of  this  witness  in  which 
)  asserts,  there  is  a  difference  of  four  and  half  pence,  or  nearly  nine  cents,  per 
).  between  the  ten  bales  and  the  other  cotton  in  the  shipment,  is  equally  at  vari- 
ice  with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Schmidt,  who  testifies  that  the  difference  does  not 
cceed  three  to  four  cents  per  lb.,  and  the  appearance  of  the  samples  exhibited 
»  the  committee,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  committee  unanimously 
ward: 

That  the  claims  of  the  plaintiffs  be  dismissed,  and  that  they  pay  the  costs  of 'this 
rbitration. 

LIBEL   FOR   CX)LLISI0N. 

In  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Philadelphia ;  before  Judges  Grier  and  Kane, 
Sept  13th,  1852.  The  Delaware — appeal  in  admiralty.  Palmer  and  all  owners 
tf  the  bark  Delaware  xs,  the  Osprey. 

Grier,  Judge. — Taking  all  the  other  circumstances  of  these  cases  together,  and 
»mitting  the  fact  of  almost  total  darkness,  and  that  the  bark  could  see  the  steam- 
Kkai  while  the  steamboat  could  not  see  the  bark,  the  steamboat  would  have 
learly  been  held  liable  for  the  damages  of  the  collision.  It  is  true  there  is  no 
aw  requiring  vessels  navigating  the  high  seas  after  night  to  carry  signal  lights, 
nd  I  concur  with  the  District  Court  that  it  is  to  be  much  regretted. 

The  case  before  us  is  briefly  this :  A  steamboat  and  a  sailing  vessel  are  meet- 
)g  one  another  on  a  very  dark  night  in  the  Delaware  Bay,  six  or  seven  miles 
fithin  the  Capes.  The  bark  has  the  wind  free.  They  are  approaching  each  oth- 
r  at  the  rate  of  sixteen,  or  at  the  least  calculation,  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  and 
lerefore  approximate  in  a  right  line  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  four  minutes.  The 
beamboat  has  three  lights  out ;  the  bark  has  none.  The  bark  sees  the  steamboat 
pproach.  Sailing  bemre  the  wind,  she  has  the  power  to  give  the  steamer  a  wide 
erth  and  obviate  all  possible  danger  of  collision. 

Now,  if  the  steamer  had  the  same  opportunity  of  observing  the  course  of  the 
ark,  the  latter,  knowing  this  fact,  would  have  a  right  to  expect  a  consequent 
aation  on  the  part  of  the  steamer.  But  I  think  it  is  plain  from  the  testimony, 
hat  the  light  shown  by  the  bark  was  too  late  to  be  of  any  benefit  or  to  warn  the 
teamer  of  its  approach,  till  the  very  moment  of  the  collision.  The  warning  giv- 
tn  of  the  approach  of  the  bark  by  her  sails  intercepting  the  light  from  the  light- 
tonse,  like  that  of  the  lamp  from  the  bark,  was  also  too  late,  as  well  as  too  un- 
rertain,  to  justify  the  steamboat  in  taking  any  other  means  of  escaping  a  collision 
han  she  did  take.  The  order  to  starboard  the  helm  before  stopping  the  boat 
md  reversing  the  engine,  may  have  been  wrong,  and  it  may  be  true  that  these 
atter  orders  were  not  fully  executed  at  the  time  of  the  collision.  It  may  be  true 
ilso  that  the  order  of  the  bark  to  starboard  her  helm,  and  disregard  that  of  the 
iteamboat  captain  to  port  it,  was  correct,  and  the  only  way  of  avoiding  collision 
Rrhich  would  have  destroyed  the  bark.  But  these  considerations  cannot  affect  the 
sase.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  bark  and  not  of  the  steamboat  that  the  vessels  were 
brought  into  such  proximity  that  such  mistakes  might  be  made  in  the  dark,  when 
the  pilot  of  the  steamboat  could  neither  judge  of  the  distances  between  the  ap- 
proxin)atiog  vessels,  the  rates  of  their  approach,  or  the  relative  angle  of  their  re- 
spective courses.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  bark,  which  could  see,  to  give  a  wide 
berth  to  the  boat,  which  could  not  see ;  and  not  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  her 
pilot  by  a  misbike  in  a  moment  of  surprise  to  cause  a  collision. 

The  rule  of  passing  to  the  right,  or  porting  the  helm,  in  cases  of  vessels  meet- 
on  the  same  line,  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  each  party  can  see  the  other. 
But  where  one  is  blina,  and  the  other  knows  it,  he  should  not  put  himself  with- 
in reach  of  injury  by  any  mistake  of  the  blind,  or  run  over  him  or  knock  him 
down  for  not  observing  the  rule. 
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The  court  cannot  establish  any  rale  to  bind  vessels  navigating  the  high 
after  night,  to  carry  signal  lights;  but  where  one  party  dees  this  and  the  oUmt 
does  not,  we  can  and  will  treat  (in  a  case  cccieris  paribus)  the  dark  boat  astlie 
wrong  doer  and  liable  to  make  reparation.  In  rivers  and  narrow  channels,  and  io 
harbors,  there  are  generally  local  regulations  requiring  it  But  if  there  be  not,  it 
would  still  be  advisable  for  vessels  sailing  either  in  close  or  open  channels,  to 
keep  proper  signal  lights  on  dark  nights,  if  they  expect  a  remedy  in  courts  in 
of  collision. 

The  decree  of  the  District  Court  in  these  cases  is  therefore  affirmed. 


OBTAINING  GOODS  UNDER  FALSE  PRETENSES. 

The  following  case  of  obtaining  goods  under  false  pretenses,  was  heard  tod 
decided,  in  Cincinnati,  by  Judge  Carter,  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas:— 

McCullough,  Morris  &  Co.  rs.  J.  H.  Einstein.  This  wiis  an  action  of  replem 
for  the  recovery  of  certain  merchandise  in  the  defendant,  under  following  cir- 
cumstances : — 

A  Mr.  Einstein,  a  merchant  in  failing  circumstances,  Attica,  Indiana,  parchiBed 
by  false  representations  the  merchandise  of  the  plaintifiTs.  This  same  merchant 
was  a  debtor  to  many  creditors  in  this  city  about  that  time,  and  informed  of  his 
condition,  these  creditors  pursued  him,  and  compelled  him  by  way  of  settleme&t, 
to  give  up  to  them  at  the  rate  of  ninety  cents  on  the  dollar  the  greater  part  of 
his  stock  of  merchandise.  The  defendant,  as  a  creditor  of  Einstein,  thus  ctme 
into  possession  of  the  property  got  from  the  plaintifis  by  Einstein. 

A  jury  was  waived;  and  the  premium,  on  extended  argument,  submitted  to 
the  court. 

Judge  Carter  held: — 

1.  That  the  weight  of  the  evidence  manifested,  that  Einstein  obtained  these 
goods  from  the  plaiutitfs  by  false  representations. 

2.  That,  therefore,  as  against  the  plaintiffs,  he  acquired  no  right  of  property 
in  Uie  goods ;  and  replevin  might  be  well  maintained  against  him. 

3.  That  when  in  a  purchase,  though  made  by  false  representations  on  the  part  of 
the  vendee,  the  vender  intends  at  the  same  time  to  part  with  the  right  of  property 
and  of  possession — in  a  word,  if  there  is  a  complete  sale  of  the  property-4beii 
the  rights  acquired  by  an  innocent  purchaser,  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  txade,iie 
not  to  be  affected  by  the  rights  of  the  original  vender. 

4.  But  then,  creditors,  so  far  as  the  weight  of  testimony  goes,  are  not  to  hs 
considered  in  the  light  of  truly  innocent  purchasers,  without  notice  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  trade :  they  were  pursuing  their  debtor,  and  were  well  aware  of 
his  condition — and  being  so,  they  took  the  property  at  their  own  peril,  eo  fitfU 
the  right  of  others  were  concerned. 

Besides,  it  is  shown  by  the  evidence,  that  the  property  in  question  in  this  esse 
was  in  possession  of  the  defendant  under  concealment ;  and  if  so,  the  court  eon- 
siders  this  is  an  especial  item  of  testimony  to  show,  that  the  defendant  does  not 
truly  stand  in  the  light  of  an  innocent  purchaser,  without  notice. 

Judgment  for  plaintiifs. 

BANK  CHECKS— OVERDRAWN  ACCOUNT. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  city  of  New  York,  May  26,  1862;  before  Judge  San- 
ford.    Metropolitan  Bank  (gainst  William  &  James  Currie. 

This  is  an  action  to  recover  an  amount  alleged  to  have  been  overdrawn  by  de- 
fendants, as  account  stood  between  the  parties,  August  20,  1851. 

It  appeared  that  a  check  of  Maretzek,  for  $4,400  on  the  Mechanics'  Banking 
Association,  dated  August  20,  1851,  was  deposited  by  defendants  in  the  Metro- 
politan Bank,  and  credited  at  first  to  them.  It  was  sent  in  the  course  of  bank 
Dusiness  to  the  Mechanics'  Banking  Association,  the  next  morning,  and  returned 
dishonored;  notice  of  which,  it  is  alleged,  was  sent  to  defendants  the  same  day, 
which,  it  does  not  appear,  they  received.  The  same  morning,  the  31st,  the  de- 
fendants gave  Maretzek  a  eh^k  for  15^300,  which  was  certified  bjr  the  teller  of 
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3  Metropolitan  Bank,  and  intended,  as  alleged,  to  enable  Maretzek  to  take  up 
I  check  on  the  Mechanics'  Banking  Association  ;  it  was  credited  by  them  to 
■retzek.  and  afterwards  pa3rment  was  countermanded  by  defendants. 
The  plaintiflfs  contend,  that  it  is  the  practice  with  the  banks  to  receive  checks 
Dm  their  customers  without  examination,  and  credit  them  until  they  send  and 
id  whether  they  are  good ;  and  if  they  are  not  good,  they  return  them  and  re- 
tire the  depositors  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  and'the  defendants  knew  of  this 
Age.  They  aUo  maintain,  tfkat  the  certified  check  was  delivered  and  credited 
^e  Mechanics'  Banking  Association  before  the  order  of  countermand. 

The  defendants  deny  that  their  account  was  overdrawn ;  they  claim  that  the 
srtified  check  was  paid,  notwithstanding  they  had  countermanded  it;  and 
lat  the  funds  of  Maretzek  in  the  Mechanics'  Banking  Association  were  paid  out 
fter  the  check  of  $4,400  was  sent  to  the  bank. 

The  court  having  summed  up  the  evidence,  reserving  the  questions  of  law,  in- 
fracted the  jury  to  return  answers  to  the  following  questions  on  the  facts  of 
le  case. 

Ist  Have  the  Metropolitan  Bank  assumed  and  taken  the  check  of  (4,400  as 
beir  own  1     Answer,  Ino. 

2d.  Was  the  check  of  $5,300  credited  by  the  Metropolitan  Bank  to  the  Me- 
hanics'  Banking  Association,  in  the  pass-books  of  the  latter,  before  the  Curries 
lotified  the  Metropolitan  Bank  not  to  pay  it  ?    Answer,  Yes. 

3d.  Was  the  check  of  $5,300  credited  by  the  Metropolitan  to  the  Mechanics' 
banking  Association,  in  the  ledger  of  the  Metropolitan,  before  the  Curries  gave 
lotice  not  to  pay  it  ?    Answer,  Yes. 

Whereupon  the  court  ordered  judgment  to  be  entered  for  plaintiffs,  for 
k,315  67. 

E.  San  ford  for  plaintiffs.     C.  P.  Kirkland  for  defendants. 

#  

ASSUMPSIT   AGAINST   THE   MAKER   OF   A  PROMISSORY   NOTE   INDORSED   IN   BLANK. 

In  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  March  term,  1852.  Mechan- 
^8*  Bank  vs.  Dexter  Hildreth. 

A  firm  of  two  individuals  had  sold  out  to  the  defendant,  and  received  from  him 
\x  promissory  notes  for  their  stock ;  four  of  which  were  divided  between  the 
ortners,  each  taking  two  as  his  share  and  property.  One  of  them  received  the 
lote  in  suit  as  his,  and  indorsed  it  in  blank  in  the  firm's  name.  The  other  imme- 
jately  went  into  insolvency  and  the  note  was  thereafter  sold.  The  time  of  in- 
lorsement  being  in  dispute,  the  jury  found  at  the  trial  below  that  it  was  made 
>efore  the  publication  of  the  notice  of  insolvency,  it  was  contended  that  no 
ralid  title  was  shown  in  the  plaintiffs. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Bigelow,  J.  He  said  it  was  unne- 
eeasary  to  go  into  the  question,  whether  a  note  on  which  the  firm's  name  is  indor- 
led  before  dissolution,  and  which  is  negotiated  after  by  one  of  them  without 
rathority,  is  vested  in  the  holder  by  a  valid  title,  because  it  appeared  that  in  this 
case  a  perfect  title  was  vested  in  one  of  the  partners  before  the  dissolution  by 
insolvency.  There  was  an  agreement  by  two  partners  to  divide  their  joint  prop- 
erty, each  taking  his  share ;  and  this  they  may  do.  Colyer  on  Part. }  174.  Hav- 
ing exercised  this  right,  it  followed,  that  while  the  co-partnership  continued,  each 
might  act  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  to  vest  his  share  in  himself,  and  might  so  in- 
dorse a  note  for  that  purpose.  The  jury  having  found  that  the  note  was  indor- 
sed before  the  dissolution,  it  followed  that  ho  thereby  vested  the  title  abso- 
lutely in  himself,  and  might  transfer  a  good  title.  Exceptions  overruled,  and  the 
judgment  of  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  plaintiff  affirmed. 

PROMISSORY  NOTES — IHDORSERS. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  city  of  New  York,  May  21,  1852;  before  Judge  San- 
ford.     Henry  L.  Van  Wyck  and  another  against  John  Mcintosh. 

The  defendant  in  this  action  is  sued  as  indorser  of  a  promissory  note,  made 
by  Thomas  Mcintosh  &  Co.,  for  goods  sold  to  them  by  plaintiff.  The  note  is 
dAt«d  November  14,  1850,  for  92,045. 
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The  defense  is,  that  the  indorsement  is  a  forgery. 

The  plaintififd  contend  that  the  indorsement  is  the  actunl  signature  of  the  de> 
fendant ;  that  even  if  it  is  a  forgery,  the  defendant,  by  his  subsequent  coDdnet, 
acquiesced  in  the  signature  and  adopted  it  as  his  own,  which  amounted  to  an  im- 
plied authority  from  the  defendant,  to  Mcintosh  to  sign  his  name  in  his  stead. 

The  court  charged  the  jury  to  find  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  indorsemeot 
was  in  the  actual  handwriting  of  defendant  In  the  absence  of  any  wilneas  to 
the  act  of  signing,  they  must  consider  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  who,  from  tbdr 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  handwriting  of  the  defendant,  were  competent 
to  decide  upon  the  genuineness  of  this  signature.  On  this  point  very  many  wit- 
nesses have  been  examined,  and  there  is  a  great  discrepancy  in  their  testimony: 
though  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  oalance  is  in  favor  of  the  defendant 
Still,  in  weighing  this  evidence,  you  must  make  allowance  for  the  fact,  tbate?en 
the  best  judges  have  widely  differed  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  signature'^  which 
have  been  presented  to  their  examination  on  this  trial.  It  has  also  been  proved, 
that  defenaant  was  in  the  habit  of  indorsing  notes  in  blank  for  his  son  to  fill  op, 
and  in  his  examination  at  the  police  office  he  did  not  say  that  this  was  not  his 
signature. 

In  the  next  place,  if  you  find  that  the  name  was  not  signed  by  defendaot,  yoo 
must  unavoidably  conclude  that  it  was  signed  by  T.  Mcintosh  the  son;  andyoa 
will  then  consider  whether  it  was  done  by  defendant's  authority,  express  or  im- 
plied. There  is  no  evidence  of  express  authority  or  of  express  ratification  in 
tliis  case,  although  it  has  been  shown  that  in  the  case  of  other  notes,  on  which 
it  is  alleged  there  were  forged  indorsements  of  defendant's  name,  he  liad  then 
declared  that  they  were  all  right,  and  would  be  paid.  If  you  find  that  the  in- 
dorsement is  not  in  the  actual  handwriting  of  the  defendojit,  and  that  it  wis 
written  without  his  authoritv  or  ratification,  he  is  not  liable. 

Verdict  for  plaintiffs,  $2,i90  09.  # 

DECISION  ON  THE   USURY  LAW  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  Jersey  Herald^  furnishes  the  subjoined  sketdi  of 
a  case  of  usury  recently  decided  in  that  State  — 

The  law  upon  this  subject  provides  not  only  that  all  usurious  contrsets  an 
void,  and  makes  that  a  good  aefense  where  it  can  be  proved,  but  also  that  anj 
person  who  shall,  directlv  or  indirectly,  take,  accept,  or  receive  more  than  lawfal 
interest  on  any  loan,  shall  forfeit  the  luU  amount  of  the  money  loaned,  one-half 
to  the  use  of  the  State,  and  the  other  to  the  prosecutor,  to  oe  reeoverad  with 
costs  by  action  of  debt  on  the  case,  in  any  court  of  record  having  cognizaoci 
thereof. 

It  is  not  simply  making  the  usurious  contract  which  subjects  the  lender  to  thii 
penal  action,  he  must  not  only  contract  for  unlawful  interest,  but  afterwards  r»> 
ceive  it  in  pursuance  of  the  contract 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1846,  a  citizen  of  Frankford,  in  this  coooty,  loaisd 
to  one  of  his  neighbors  $300,  and  took  his  note,  with  two  friends  as  svetiHi 
for  $350,  payable  in  two  years  with  interest — making  a  shave  of  (50  on  $300 
lent  When  the  note  became  due,  the  lender  sued  the  three  makers  vpon  it 
There  was  no  witness  to  prove  the  usury  except  the  borrower,  and  he  being  sih 
ed  with  the  others,  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  set  up  usury  as  a  defense  totiM 
note,  for  want  of  evidence  to  prove  it  The  securities  then  paid  the  $350  nk 
interest,  and  the  costs  of  the  suit;  and  one  of  them  turned  around  uid  sued  the 
lender  under  the  law  above  referred  to,  for  the  penalty  of  $300«  being  the 
amount  loaned.  The  suit  was  tried  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  this  county,  befofs 
Judge  Ogden,  August  term  of  1850.  The  usury  was  proved  by  the  borrower, 
and  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  $300,  oeaides  the  costs.  Tbe 
defendant  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment,  which  the  Judge  refused,  and  then  rs> 
manded  the  suit  by  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  The  cause  was  arviied 
at  the  last  February  term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  at  the  term  just  closed  tbe 
eoort  unanimously  affirmed  the  judgment 
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BirMMART  STATEMENT  OP  THE   RECBIPT8     OP    DCTIRS     AT  NRW   TORE,  PBILADBLPBL&,  BOtTOll, 

BALTIMORE,  AND  NEW  ORLEANS— EXPORTS  PROM  NEW  TORE  POR  SEPTEMBER— QUARTERLY 
STATEMENT  OP  EXPORTS  POR  NINE  MONTHS— CLASSIFICATION  OP  EXPORTS  INCLUDING  TBE  PRUT- 
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As  we  approach  the  close  of  the  year,  the  amount  of  maturing  business  ob- 
L'gations,  in  all  of  our  large  commercial  cities,  is  found  to  be  increasing,  but  the 
chief  demand  for  money  has  not  been  from  that  source.    Since  our  last,  a  por- 
tion of  the  surplus  capital  loaned  on  call  has  been  withdrawn,  and  this  has 
created  quite  a  stir  among  the  class  of  borrowers  who  were  obliged  to  meet  the 
demand.     The  securities  upon  which  the  loans  were  based,  were  mosUy  of  that 
class  not  recognized  by  banking-houses  and  leading  capitalists,  and  consequently 
some  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  the  funds,  and  it  was  only  ef- 
fected by  a  considerable  increase  in  the  rates  of  interest,  or  by  selling  out,  at  a 
loss,  the  fancy  stocks,  upon  which  the  credit  was  wanted.    This  excitement  in 
the  money  market  has  not  seriously  affected  legitimate  business  transactions.    It 
has  raised  the  rates  of  interest  two  or  three  per  cent  per  annum  upon  business 
|>aper  of  a  moderate  grade,  and  one  or  two  per  cent  upon  prime  signatures ;  but 
it  has  not  at  all  diminished  the  supply  for  the  regular  demand.    Neither  has  it 
created  any  increased  inquiry  for  capital  from  the  mercantile  portion  of  the  com- 
munity.    In  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Baltimore,  the  banks  discount 
with  a  liberal  spirit,  and  no  scarcity  of  money  is  felt,  as  generally  apprehended. 
Tliis  check  to  speculation  will  prove  very  useful.    Whenever  capital  is  freely 
obtained  for  a  succession  of  months,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  speculators  are  en- 
couraged to  engage  in  doubtful  projects,  and  men  of  small  means  doing  even  a 
legitimate  business,  will  advance  beyond  their  depth.    Capitalists  are  not  want- 
ing, who  will  countenance  such  desperate  adventures,  tempted  thereto  by  the 
hope  of  realizing  a  larger  per  centage  for  the  use  of  their  money.    All  goes 
sinmmingly  for  awhile  until  the  check  is  given,  when  the  reaction  fully  reveals 
an  &e  recklessness  of  the  enterprise. 

Credit  continues  unimpaired,  and  thus  far  there  have  been  fewer  failures  dur- 
ing the  season,  than  for  many  years.  The  demand  for  merchandise  to  distribute 
through  the  interior  has  been  very  active,  and  the  large  supplies  have  not  greatly 
aeenmulated  at  any  single  point.  There  can,  perhaps,  be  no  better  evidence  of 
the  general  prosperity,  than  the  fact  that  unseasonable  or  rejected  styles  of  goods 
aie  nnsaleable  at  any  price.  Purchasers  are  unusually  discriminating  in  their 
wants,  a  state  of  things  which  exists  only  when  a  saving  of  cost  affords  no  in- 
dneement  for  the  sacrifice  of  taste. 
The  foreign  relations  of  the  country  are  watched  by  oar  capitalists  with  a 
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jealous  eye,  and  more  solicitude  is  felt  just  now  in  regard  to  them,  than  to  ut 
difficulties  likely  to  grow  out  of  the  development  of  our  own  resources,  even 
though  the  latter  be  in  some  respects  disproportionate  and  premature.    Commer- 
cial interests  have  often  been  sneered  at,  by  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose  bat 
everything  to  gain  from  a  public  calamity,  as  standing  ingloriously  between 
the  people  and  a  proper  vindication  of  the  national  honor;   and  those  most 
valorous  for  martial  glory,  speak  with  a  cool  contempt  of  cotton  and  sugar,  and 
bales  of  dry  goods,  and  contend  that  the  acquisition  of  dollars  and  cents  is  a 
pitiful  pursuit  for  one  who  is  fitted  to  shine  in  the  panoply  of  war.    We  would 
not  advocate  a  sordid  spirit,  but  we  do  maintain  that  if  the  commercial  aspects  of 
a  rupture  with  a  foreign  power  had  been  oftener  considered,  the  history  of  the 
past  would  have  been  quite  as  glorious,  with  fewer  sad  and  sorrowful  records. 
The  mercantile  community  is  ever  alive>  to  a  proper  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the 
national  honor,  and  no  country  struggling  for  the  right,  has  ever  found  its  mer- 
chants among  the  lust  to  moke  sacrifices  for  the  public  good.    At  the  same  time, 
Commerce  has  done  more  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  than  all  other  in- 
fluences combined;  and  as  commercial  ties  are  multiplied,  the  nations  of  the 
earth  will  be  drawn   into  that  band  of  common  brotherhood,  when  they  will 
learn  war  no  more. 

The  banks  are  generally  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  unauthorized  private  in- 
stitutions  nominally  located  in  Washington,  D.  C,  to  which  we  called  attention 
in  a  previous  number,  have,  most  of  them,  failed  as  we  expected,  and  the  public 
are  fleeced  out  a  portion  of  their  circulation.  We  are  happy  to  know  that  our 
warning  saved  not  a  few  of  our  readers  from  serious  loss.  The  legitimate  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  countr}',  have  in  no  degree  lost  the  public  confidence. 

The  Board  of  Currency  at  New  Orleans  report  the  following  condition  of  the 

banks  in  that  city  on  the  25th  Sept : — 

Circulation.  Specie.  Cash  Atseta.  I.itWBliii 

Louiaiana. $1,088,404  $2,292,688  $6.1 '78,882  $4,428,605 

Canal  and  Banking.  1,062,987  1,091,265  8,989.969  2.647,882 

Louiuana  State I.IH.'TSO  1,610,888  6,114,769  4«fil6,«84 

HechanV  <Sc  Trade's.  712,660  964,949  8,247,814  2,290.796 

Union 25,620  95,198  208.074  48.676 

Citizens. 6,028  106,665  107,261  85,81> 

Consolidated. 6,788  88,882  88,882  8,710 

Total $4,012,017  $6,083,915        $18,879,641        $14,025,OW 

By  comparing  this  with  a  similar  statement  for  the  previous  month,  published 
in  our  last  number,  (page  482)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  aggregate  circulation  has 
decreased  $172,913,  the  specie  9356,818,  while  the  cash  assets  have  increaaed 
$1,497,798,  and  the  liabilities  only  $373,416. 

The  Controller  has  called  for  the  statement  of  the  New  York,  banks  to  be  nude 
'up  to  the  4th  September,  thus  going  back  a  month,  instead  of  selecting  a  recent 
date.  The  banks  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  the  statement  will  be  less  favor- 
able than  would  now  be  made,  but  still  as  far  as  known  will  possess  no  objec- 
tionable features.  The  New  York  city  banks  have  completed  their  returns,  which 
have  been  hastily  complied,  sufficiently  accurate  for  a  comparison,  although  the 
aggregate  is  not  official.  The  figures  for  the  previous  quarters  are  taken  firon 
the  regular  returns. 
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September  4. 

Jane  86. 

IftarehS?. 

$79,878,717 

172,802,007 

$64,828,061 

8,909,457 

8,575,807 

8,704,001 

578,421 

658,695 

788,580 

6,866,129 

6,448,646 

8,017,992 

2,702,424 

2.708,872 

2,589,845 

248,611 

242,861 

242,427 

6,245,245 

6,191,746 

4,964,068 

45,961 

11,686 

80,886 

819,034 

891,122 

857,958 

44,935 

42,065 

40,600 

8,702,908 

12,152,048 

9,716,070 

11,824,207 

11,889,618 

11,885,489 

1,218,518 

1,428,412 

1,052,666 

108,777 

4,108 

4,186,864 

4,847,711 

4,407,859 

1123,647,798 

(120,286,080 

1106,290^28 

njTixs. 
186,841,550 

185,528,260 

185,187,870 

5,464,534 

6,107,491 

6,584,188 

256,845 

270,124 

270,841 

8,421,830 

7,868,106 

7,401,189 

187,201 

205,847 

218,748 

49,661,860 

50,110,110 

48,415,125 

711,268 

290,064 

298,658 

21,646,796 

18,160,081 

18^98,782 

166,984 

1,422,684 

180,000 

169,842 

278,741 

190,281 

Total  liabilities $128,647,798    $120,286,080    $106,290,628 

i  foregoing  shows  an  increase  in  the  loans  and  diseonnts  of  over  $7,000,000, 
sase  in  specie  of  over  $4,000,000,  an  increase  of  capital  of  nearly  $1,600,000, 
circulation  of  $500,000,  and  a  falling  off  in  the  deposits  of  $448,780. 
the  statement  to  be  repeated  to  day,  a  large  portion  of  the  loss  in  specie 
.  be  made  up,  and  the  loans  exhibit  a  decrease. 

annex  a  statement  of  the  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  Philadelphia  and 
Orleans  mints  for  the  month  of  September  :^ 


DKF06ITS  rOS  SXFTIMBXa. 
WW  OaUBANS. 

From  Calf  fomia.         Total. 
$40,087  $42,594 
148 


PRILADILPHIA. 

fyom  Oallfoniia.  TotaL 

$4,169,800      $4,254,000 
26,000  26,000 


)iaL. 


)  eagles 


■gles... 

sr-eagles, 

bllars... 


i40,087 

$42,787 

$4,196,800 

$4,270,000 

GOLD 

comAox. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Pfeeea. 

Value. 

1,000 

$20,000 

187,860 

$8,747,200 

24,650 

245,500 

61,880 

806,650 

129,812 

828,277 

40,666 

40,666 

192,526 

192,526 

otal. 


41,000  $60,000 


696,077      $4,816,168 
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SILVIA  OOOTAGE. 


QuMrter-dollara 

Dimes. 180,000  |18,000 

Hiilf- dimes. 

Three-cent  pieces ......            


18,000 

I3.2M 

100,000 

10,001 

43,500 

4^50 

1,666,900 

Aim 

Total 180,000  ?18,000  1,728,400  864,601 

Total  coinage. 221,000  'i8,000  2,818,477        4,879,7« 

There  has  been  no  copper  coinage  daring  the  month.  The  receipts  of  gold 
in  California,  or  at  the  mints,  show  no  symptoms  of  a  decline,  notwithstanding 
tiiero  has  been  a  large  emigration  from  our  Pacific  coast  to  Australia. 

In  our  last  we  asserted  that  the  imports  for  September  would  show  a  consid- 
erable increase  over  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year.  The  ofiBcial  entries 
have  since  been  completed,  and  we  are  enabled  to  present  oar  usual  summaiy, 
which  fully  corroborates  our  statement  The  imports  at  some  of  the  lesser  ports 
show  a  trifling  decrease,  but  not  sufficient  to  prove  of  any  account  in  a  general 
comparison.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  receipts  at  New  York. 
roamoN  dcfobts  bntkrid  at  incw  tore  fob  septcicbee. 

18S0.  18S1.  18il 

Entered  for  consumption $8,1 92,761  $8,384,172  $11,095,827 

Entered  for  warehousing 928,125  864,916  628,S60 

Freegoods 1,278,878  S66,158  884,34$ 

Specie 2,406,306  116,650  66,'(89 

Total  entered  at  the  port  ....        $12,801,1 10  $9,780,791  $12,620,219 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse...  1,117,262  1,669,804  1,254,868 

To  guard  against  misapprehension,  we  repeat  our  former  explanation,  that  the 
i^ieeie  received  from  California,  up  to  November,  1860,  was  mostly  cleared  from 
Chagres  on  the  Isthmus,  and  entered  here  as  from  a  foreign  port  The  receipts 
of  free  gooda  have  increased  from  last  year  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars,  bot 
are  less  than  for  the  same  month  of  1850.  The  importB,  excloaive  of  specie, 
were  divided  between  dry  goods  and  general  merchandise  aa  follows : — 

DfPORTS  OF  rOBUGir  MKBaHANDZBS  AT  NEW  TOEK  FOE  aEPTEMBEE. 

18iO.  18JI.  ISil. 

Drygoods. $5,291,690  $5,106,054  $6,659,818 

General  merchandise. 5,108,114  4,509,187  5,894,118 

Total  merchandise. $10,894,804  $9,615,241        $12,558,4S0 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  total  receipts  of  foreign  mercbao- 
dise  for  the  month  were  $2,939,189  greater  than  for  September,  1851,  ao^ 
^168,626  greater  than  for  the  same  month  of  1860.  Tliia  increase  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  falling  off  noticed  earlier  in  the  year,  an^ 
the  total  foreign  imports,  exclusive  of  specie,  at  New  York  aince  Janoaxy  It^ 
are  $7,921,337  less  than  for  the  same  period  of  kst  year,  and  $535,946  leu 
than  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1850,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  state- 
ment :— 

nCPOETB  OF  FOBEIQN  MEEGHANDIBS  AT  MEW  TOES  FOE  mXM  XOSnB. 

^    ,  1880.  18S1.  isa 

^gooSa. $58,509,498  $54,546,862     '     $49,588,498 

General  merchandise 47,041,285  58,758,787  50,481,844 

Total  m«ccbMDdia« $100,550,788        $108,8€5,599       9lOo[oiM87 
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receipts  of  general  merehandifie  borne  the  same  proportion  to  those 
Is  as  in  former  years,  the  total  for  the  current  year  would  show  a 
decline.    We  annex  further  particulars  of  the  foregoing  imports,  with 
of  specie  from  foreign  ports : —  • 

mED  AT    NEW    TOBK    FROM    FOREIOK    POETS    FOft    KIMX    XOMTHBy  XVDINO 

SEPTEMBER    80. 

18§0.  18M.  18fii. 

consamption. 180,481,688  $90,426,070  $88,806,277 

warehousing 12,687,769  10,709,917  6^89,890 

7.461.481  7.169,612  10,169,670 

14,928,619  1,782,629  2,161,964 

ntered  at  the  port  . .  $116,479,802  $110,088,128  $102,166,791 
awn  from  warehouse.  8,211,418  9,801,684  12,206,926 

t)e  noticed  that  the  value  of  goods  entered  for  warehousing  is 
less  than  during  the  same  period  of  last  year,  and  $6,0()0,000  less 
\  same  tioie  in  1850;  while  the  withdrawals  from  warehouse  show  a 
ng  increase.  This  might  have  been  expected  from  the  brisk  demand 
3een  maintained  for  foreign  goods,  which  has  taken  all  fresh  arrivals, 

at  all  desirable,  directly  for  consumption,  and  drawn  largely  on  the 
:k  left  in  bond  from  former  seasons.  The  imports  have  increased 
last  quarter,  so  that  in  order  to  show  the  progress  of  the  foreign 

January  1st,  we  have  compiled  a  quarterly  statement  which  will  be 
uch  interest. 

{quarterly  STATElffENT  OF  IXFORTS  BNTERED  AT  lOCW  TORK. 

QUARTER  SNDDrO 
Huch31,l853.  June  30, 1853.  8ept3Q,1892. 

consumption $24,911,287  $22,188,625  $86,260,866 

warehousing 8.201,496  1,826,258  1,612,141 

8,996,848  8,848,442  2,824,886 

740,460  1,187,781  278.778 

mm^^^^im^^^^^^^af^m  ^^^^^^m^m^m^^mm^^^  ^^^a^m^^^m^^^^^m^ 

852 $82,849,576  $28,446,051  $40,871,164 

.851 40,608,976  81,780,882  87,698,771 

i860 82,068,726  84,964,062  48,096,624 

from  warehouse '52.  $4,979,498  $8,547,279  $8,680,149 

from  warehouse '51.  2,992,121  2,720,220  4,089,198 

from  waiehouse'50.  2,820,775  2,118,199  8,777,444 

annex  our  usual  summary  of  tlie  imports  of  dry  goods,  the  totals  of 
ncluded  in  the  above  statement : — 

ICPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRT  GOODS  FOR  THE  MOMTH  OF  SSPTEICBER. 

ENTERED  FOR  CONSUHPTION. 

18§0.  1851.  18fl. 

is  of  wool $1,880,248  $1,298,205  $2,085,897 

38  of  cotton 546,528  600,078  950,820 

39  of  silk 1,874,496  1,668,948  2,070,828 

es  of  flax 483,040  477,742  742,596 

us  dry  goods 842,998  881,601  446,681 

$4,627,804  $4,256,664  $6,296,817 
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WITHDEAWir  FROM  WARKHOUBB. 

18^.               18il.  ISa 

Manu&ctures  of  wool $361,100            $494,484  $166,667 

MauufUctures  of  cotton 1 17,801               107,154  69,448 

Manufactures  of  silk 126,816               245,100  97,148 

Manufactures  of  flax. 65,715                 44,778  56,955 

Ifiscellaneous  dry  goods. 28,816                 81,059  85,601 

Total $694,748             $922,576  $425,81« 

Add  entered  for  consumption  . .            4,627,304            4,256,664  6,296,817 

Total  thrown  on  the  market  .          $5,822,062          $6,179,139  $6,722,136 

ZSTTERED  FOfi  WABKHOUSING. 

18§0.                18a.  183!. 

Manufactures  of  wool $282,788            $277,968  $96,804 

Manufactures  of  cotton 1 16,729               169,998  69,597 

Manufactures  of  silk 282,620               184,289  88.150 

Manufactures  of  flax 56,888               187,148  66,733 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 26,621                 90,092  61,718 

Total $664,886              $849,490  $868,001 

Add  entered  for  consumptioa..            4,627,804           4,266,664  6,296,317 

Total  entered  at  the  port $5,291,690          $5,106,054  $6,659,318 

IMPORT  OF  FOREIGN  DRT  GOODS  AT  NEW  TORR  FOR  NINE  MONTHS,  ENDING  SEFTEMBIR  80* 

ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

18§0.              18$1.  ISa 

ManniS&ctures  of  wool $18,527,088        $11,965,958  $12,079,080 

Manufactures  of  cotton 9,020,422            8,448,867  7,906,679 

Manufactures  of  Pilk 17,110,790          19,828,556  17,020,256 

Manufactures  of  flax 6,270,651            5,1 61,925  4,781,272 

ICscellaneous  dry  goods. 2,112,874            8,087,479  8,475,820 

Total $48,041,820        $48,492,285  $45,263,107 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

im.          18S1.  isa 

Manufactures  of  wool $1,538,567          $1,688,155  $1,467,308 

Manufactures  of  cotton 1,072,811            1,287,840  1,291.001 

Manufactures  of  silk 962,064            1,225,715  1.638,467 

Manufactures  of  flax. 370,711               607,477  714,607 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 120,851               811.647  296,552 

Total $4,066,004          $4,970,884  $5,407,932 

Add  entered  for  consumption.. .          48,041,820          48,492,285  45,263,107 

Total  thrown  on  market $52,106,824        $58,462,619  $50,671,039 

ENTERED  FOR  WAREHOUSING. 

18S0.               18S1.  18)}. 

Manufactures  of  wool $1,908,978          $1,939,209  $l,093,8i7 

Manufactures  of  cottoa 1,654,498            2,842,205  745,479 

Manufactures  of  silk 1,208,605            1,794,881  1,812.847 

Manufactures  of  flax 600,197               620.107  800,384 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 858,675               858,675  812,799 

Total $6,467,678           $6,064,677  $4,270,386 

Add  entered  for  consumption . . .           48,041 ,820          48,492,285  45,263,107 

Total  entered  at  port $58,509,498        $54,546,862  $49,53&,49S 

By  the  above  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  value  of  foreign  dry  goods 
received  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  month,  was  $1,553,'264  greater 
than  for  the  same  month  of  lost  year,  and  $1,367,628  greater  than  for  the  fiim6 
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month  of  1850.  But  the  total  receipts  of  foreign  dry  goods  since  January  Ist 
are  (5,013,369  leas  than  for  the  same  period  of  lost  year,  and  $3,976,005  less 
than  for  the  same  period  of  1850. 

The  cash  duties  for  the  year  are  in  excess  of  the  government  estimates,  and 
tbe  balance  in  all  the  depositories  is  quite  large.  The  followinff  will  show  th* 
eomparative  revenue  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  month,  and  for  each  quar- 
ter since  January  1st : — 

CASH  DUTIB  BEOEIVSD  AT   THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

1850.  1851.  1851. 

In  September $2,496,242  77  $2,609,882  97  $8,156,107  29 

Quarter  ending  March  81 6,996,656  48  9,295,257  80  7,617,887  72 

Quarter  ending  June  80 6,088,258  57  7,857,408  80  6,632,426  16 

Quarter  ending  September  80  . .  10,190.824  87  9,402,997  80  10,281,190  OS 

Total  for  nine  months $23,220,234  42    $26,055,662  90    $24,581,502  91 

The  total  revenue  of  the  United  States  for  customs,  for  thelast  quarter  of  the 
year,  may  be  set  down  in  round  numbers  as  follows : — 

From  the  district  of  New  York $10,215,000 

From  the  district  of  Boston 1,888,000 

From  the  district  of  Philadelphia. 1,897,000 

From  the  district  of  New  Orleans 486,000 

From  the  dbtrict  of  Baltimore 211,000 

From  the  district  of  Charlestoa 141,000 

From  all  other  districts 600,000 

Total  for  three  months,  ending  Sept  80, 1852. . .  $14,788,000 

Total  for  three  months,  ending  Sept  80,  1 851 . . .  14,754,909 

Tbe  current  quarter  of  the  year,  will  show  a  much  larger  gain  in  the  revenue, 
and  it  will  soon  become  a  serious  question  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
money. 

Turning  now  to  the  exports  from  the  same  port,  we  find  an  increase  for  the 
month  of  $691,197,  as  compared  with  last  year,  although  the  shipments  have 
not  reached  the  amount  which  cleared  during  the  same  month  of  1850. 

EKFORTS  FKOX  MEW  TOOK  TO  FOREIGN  POETS  FOR  THE  HOXTn  OF  SEPTEMBER. 


Domestic  produce , 

Foreign  merchandise,  free. 

Foreign,  dutiable 

Specie 


1850. 

$4,844,574 

16,551 

707,884 

1,033,918 

1851. 

$2,593,986 

134.271 

816,047 

8,490,142 

18il. 

$8,289,429 

128,184 

817,888 

2,122,495 

$6,602,877 
5,568,959 

$6,584,446 
8,044,804 

$5,857,996 
8,786,501 

Total 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie. 

This  increase  for  the  month  brings  the  exports  for  the  year  (exclusive  of 
specie)  up  to  just  about  the  same  value  as  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year,  but  leaves  it  about  $2,000,000  behind  the  amount  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1850. 

EXPORTS  FROM  XEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  FORTS  FOR  MINE  MONTHS,  ENDING  SEPT.  80. 


Domestic  produce 

Foreign  merchandise,  free. 

Foreign,  dutiable 

Specie 


18§0. 

1851. 

I8$i. 

882,278,100 

479,850 

8,778,199 

6,447,466 

$81,498,446 

530,901 

2,916,786 

81,261,271 

$30,741,619 

716,626 

8,294,178 

20,658,886 

$42,978,615 
86,581,149 

$66,207,858 
34,946,082 

$56,406,247 
84,762,411 

Total 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie  . . 

The  exports  of  specie,  it  will  be  seen,  ore  for  behind  the  shipments  of  last 
year.    We  also  annex  a  quarterly  statement  of  the  exports  since  January  1st:—. 
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QUABTKKLY  VTATDIEMT  OF  IZFORTS  FMOK  XXW  TOEK. 

QVARTSS  EHDniO 

^                                                                 March  3MI359.           Jane  90,  1^58.  *  FrpLSOlB. 

Domestic  produce 910,086,484          f  12,060,387  $8,595.7*1 

Foreign  merchandise,  free 221.1 82                 800,087  1«.40: 

Foreign,  dutiable 1 ,037,746              1 .88 1 ,829  8M^« 

Specie 7,082,496              6,591,614  8,029,5*7 


Total,  1862 918.876,907  $19,888,717  fl7,6S5.«2l 

Total,  1851 16,683.650  28,869,791  22,30?.9!2 

Total,  1850 9,818,588  13,981,894  19,18«,1M 

We  also  annex  a  comparntivo  statement  of  tho  shipments  of  some  of  tbc 
leading  articles  of  produce,  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports,  from  Jannarr  lit 
to  October  16th:— 

1851.       ISS2.  ,  1S51.       IS)1 

Ashes— Pots  . .  .bbls.      1 8,289       14.950 '  Naval  stores bbls.     299.588    854.C4i 

Pearls 1,51 1  731 ,  Oils— Whale. . .  galls.  1,033.398      87.836 

Beeswax .lbs.    288,707     284,742  Sperm 496.977    649  jT5 

Breadstuff »—  I  Lard 204,1 8 1      2C  «T» 

Wheat  flour. .  .bbk  1,029,082  1,091,194  |  Linseed 6,899      10,SS8 

Rye  flour 7,085  8,0S6   Provisiona— 

Com  meal 83.638       88.237       Pork bbls.       38,444      29,9« 

Wheat bush.    943,848  2,068,034       Beef 29.107      37,541 

Bye 236,460  I      Cut  meats. . . .  .lbs.  2,823.905  1,86:,26J 

Oats 8,418        9,968!      Butter 1,818.092    541.317 

Barley 867!      Cheese 4.638,967    784.108 

Com 1,438,893     735,324  j      Lard 4,679.702  8,879,669 

Candles— Mould,  bxs.      30,297      47,722    Rice test.       22.969      2S.27« 

Sperm 2,688        8,141  j  Tallow lbs.  1,89«.977    866.115 

Coal tons        4.834  80,739  !  Tobacco— Crude  pkgs.       13,686       20.841 

Cotton bales    248.560  293,370  |                  Man'd.  .lbs.  2.874.949  8,498.739 

Hay 6,939        6,650   Whalebone. lbs.  1,700,144    626,773 

Hops 189  499i 

This  comparison  exhibits  some  changes  in  our  export  trade  worthy  of  notice. 
The  exports  of  flour  have  increased  only  about  60,000  bbls.,  wliile  the  bhipinentp 
of  wheat  have  increased  1,119,180  bushels,  or  .nbout  120  per  cent  on  la«t  year's 
exports!  The  shipments  of  corn  have  fallen  ofl'  700,000  buhhels.  The  exports 
of  whale  oil,  owing  to  its  srarcity  in  consequence  of  tho  dnma^v-e  to  the  whaling 
fleet,  have  bct-n  comparatively  nominal.  Provisions  liave  jrone  fon^-ard  less  frcelv, 
as  a  general  tiling,  in  const^quonce  of  their  high  prices,  but  beef  has  been  mow 
freely  shipped.  Tobacco  hi»s  been  taken  in  larcrer  quantities.  The  prospects  for 
the  export  trndo  are  quite  fhittering,  and  an  increased  demand  for  prime  grain 
and  many  other  domestic  products,  mav  reasonably  be  expected.  Wcpivein 
our  last  a  complete  s-tatenK-nt  of  tlie  sliipnients  of  cotton  down  to  the  close  of 
the  commercial  year  (August  31.)  Since  that  date  the  exports  have  slightly  in- 
creased .ns  compared  witlf  last  year.  There  can  be  but  little  question  but  what  our 
previous  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  breadstuffs  to  be  exported,  will  be  folly 
realized.  \Ve  have  a  largv?  surplus  of  cereals,  and  .it  some  price  or  other,  they 
must  be  sold.  The  present  price  is  not  so  great  as  to  hinder  a  large  consump- 
tion in  Great  Britain,  and  that  country  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  ourbe»t 
customer. 

TJie  import  trade  must  continue  larw  down  to  the  close  of  the  vear:  the 


«niV  f    ^^'^  ♦1^'."  •*'''^>'  ^*^*^"^^  ^**^^^'*"  S^  forward  freely— no  inconvenience  will  re- 
protitaWe  ratii'' "^'^''^^^^^  ^^^  marine  will  bo  fully  employed  si 
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8HIPME5TS  OF  GOLD  DUST  FROM  S15  FRiNnSTCO. 

Omcx  or  Adaxi  tc  Co^  8aic  Francisco,  AngOBt  14, 1832. 
Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine : — 
4R  Sir  : — We  take  the  liberty  of  iDclosing  to  you  oar  senu-aonaal  stfttement  of 
»ld  dust  and  treasure  shipped  from  this  port    You  will  notice  quite  a  discrep- 
between  the  amounts  shipped  by  our  table  and  the  report?  from  the  custom- 

books.  This  can  be  easily  understood  when  the  fact  is  known,  that  the  shipping 
'est  is  invariably  guessed  at,  and  the  ship  cleared  before  all  the  treasure  is  shipped, 
with  the  companies'  steamers,  may  not  be  done  on  purpose — with  others,  it  is 
done  so.    Quite  a  quautity  of  ingots  have  been  shipped  as  dust,  and  no  mention 

of  them  separately.     We  shall  obtain,  however,  by  and  by,  a  partial  return. 

an  included  in  the  dust  shipment  should  be  properly  included  there.    Not  so  the 

i»  which  might  thereby  be  twice  reckoned  in  estimating  the  product  of  gold  for 

ear.  Yours  truly, 

ADAMS  k.  CO.,BT  J.  C.  Woods. 

\  following  tables  contain  full  statements  of  all  treasure,  in  du^t.  Federal  and  for- 
urrency,  forwarded  henco  by  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  each  in  separate  or- 
om  January  1  to  July  1,  1852,  with  the  particular  amount,  date,  and  destination 
:h  shipment — being  a  direct  sequence  of  similar  tables  compiled  by  the  same 
already  published,)  for  the  period  ending  January,  1852.  These  statements  are 
led  very  carefully,  and  may  be  received  as  perfectly  reliable  : — 

CDfT  OF  GOLD  DUST  MANIFESTED    AND    SHIPPED  FROM  SAN   FRANCISCO,  BT  8TKAMXR8, 

FROM  JANUARY  1  TO  JULT  1,  1852. 

Destined  for     Destined  for  Destined  for       Monthlf 
te.  Name  of  vessel.  New  York.         Loodon.     N.  Orleans.  total 

ry  1 Oregon. ^1,028,409   $233,153   $3,102 

16 California. 1,500,000                             ' 

17....  Independence ...  41 ,000 

81 North  America. .  23,000          $3,074,210 

ary  1 . . . .  Tennessee 1,296,017 

14 Pacific 194,000 

16 Panama 1,236,760        160,786       12,118        8,118,782 

I        1 . . . .  Independence .. .  27,500 

2» . . .  Northerner. 1,022,160 

16   . . .  California 681,178 

16....  New  Orleans  .. .  9,676 

20  ...  Tennessee 97,061          82,176          2,182,680 

1   ...  Pacific 24,000 

6 . . . .  Golden  Gate ....  1,620,000 

16. . .  •  Independence. . .  16,472 

18 Northerner 1,848.288         269,747       16,570         8,562,298 

3 . . . .  Columbia 1,494,727 

5 Winfield  Scott.. .  45,500 

16....  Oregon 1,375,223 

18 Pacific 17.968          8,492,678 

1 . . . .  Independence . . .  24,391 

1 . . . .  Tennessee 1,670,178 

16 California 1,642,386 

25 Winfield  Scott..  100,000          8,977,443 


287,047 

8,499 

.... 

211,401 

8,705 

lVo,786 

.... 
12,118 

214,973 
144,364 

.  • . . 
8,593 

.... 

82,176 

• . .  • 

.... 

223,091 

60,125 

269,747 
842,118 

•  •  •  « 

16,570 

•  •  «  • 

212,868 

•    •  •  • 

4,784 
.... 

199,788 
258,670 

76.788 
6,303 

.... 

Total $16,478,833   12,789,666  $184,687    $19,403,086 


I 
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STATEMENT    OF    T&EASURE   MAXIPE3TBD    AND    SHIPPED   FROSC  SAN  nULMOIBOO,    BT  8AII0« 

VESSELS,  FROM  JANUARY  1  TO  JULY  1,  1852. 


Total  dolL4 

amount  of      Gold  Hezlcan     I>oab-proi.ftr 

Date.       Name  of  vcssoU  destination,  and  nation,  treasure.       diut.  dollan.      looitt.     dut 

Feb.  5,  Brig  Argyle,  Hong  Kong,  American.  $16,000      $1(J,000      4i  i  fi 

9,  Sliip  Comet,  Uong  Kong,  American  7.218  $4,216       2,998      6  t« 

19,  Bark  Sophia,  Valparaiso,  Hamburg.  18,000  18,000      17  M 

28,  Ship  St.  Lawrence,  Manilla,  Amor..  49,850      6,850  |44,000     5 

28,  Sw^ord  Fish,  Hong  Kong,  American.  8,1 16      8,115      6  t6 

Mar.  1,  Sch.  Diana,  Valparaiso,  Dutch 11,000  11,000      17  25 

17,  Brig  Marion,  Punta  Arenas,  Amer . .  4,000  4,000  .... 

19,  Ship  Hannibal,  Calcutta,  American .  2,500       2,500      17  40 

24,  Bark  Mazeppa,  Valparaiso,  Amcr. .  9,549      9,549      1725 

Apr.18  Ship  Hamburg,  Hong  Kong,  British.  28.000      8,000  20,000      17  » 

22,  Bark  Walter,  Ports  m  China,  Germ.  20,100  19,000       1,100      17  J5 

27,  Ship  Challenge,  Hong  Kong,  Germ.  20,000  19,000       1,000  5  »« 

May  10  Ship  Sartelle,  Calcutta,  German . . .  60,000  60.000      6  »6 

11,  Brig  Zoe,  Honolulu,  German* 11,000      

14,  Maid  of  Julpha,  Isle  of  Pacific.  British  1,000      1,000      6 

15,  Ship  Invincible,  Hong  Kong.  Amer .  16,250  16^60      6  •< 

17,  Bark  A.  Gracia,  Guaymas,  Amcr  . .  1,000  1,000      5  •• 

26,  Brig  Sabrina,  Java,  Britishf 15,000  6,000      6,000  6  i6 

28,  Ship  Witchcraft,  Hong  Kong,  Amer.  8,000  8,000      5 

Jmie  2,  Ship  Tarolinta,  Shanghae,  American  16,000  16.000      8  »• 

15,  Sir  Geo.  Pollock,  Hong  Kong,  British  5,000  6.000      5 

July  1,  Bark  Palmetto,  Shangliae,  American  17,000  17,000      6  aS 

Total 888,577     72,264  196,818     64,000 

CAPITAL  AND  DIVIDENDS  OF  BOSTON  BANKS,  IN  OCTOBER,  1852. 

Stepuen  Brown  <&  Sons,  Stock  and  Exchange  Brokers,  Boston,  report  the  fiillov- 
ing  table  of  semi-annual  dividends,  declared  and  payable  bj  the  seTeral  Banks  io 
Boston  on  Monday,  October  4th,  1852: — 

Dlvl-  DlTl- 

Banks.                  Capital,  dendfi.  AmonX  Banks.                   CaplUL  dendak  Aaoal 

Atlantic $500,000    4    $20,000   Market $660,000    6    |28,000 

Atlas 500,000  3^     17,500    MassachusetU.. . .     800,000     3      24,000 

Blackstone. 250,000  4       10,000   Mechanics' (S.  B).     160,000    4        6,000 

Boston 900,000    4      36,000    Merchants* 8,000,000    4    120,000 

Boylston, 250,000    4i     11,250   New  England 1,000,000    4      40.000 

City 1,000,000     8i     85,000    North 760,000     8i    2«,SftO 

X  Cochituate 250.000  4       10,000   North  America. . .     600,000    4      20,000 

Columbia 500,000     8       1 5,000  i  Shawmut 600,000    4      20,000 

Commerce- 1 ,500.000  4      60,000   Shoe  <fe  L'r  DealV.  1,000.000    4      40,000 

Eagle 600,000     8i    17.500   State 1.800.000    8      54,000 

Exchange 1,000,000    4      40,000    Suffolk 1,000,000     6      60,000 

FanueilHall 600,000    4      20,000   Traders' 600,000    3^    21.000 

Freoioau's 800,000    4^     13.600   Tremont 1,000,000    4      40.000 

Globe 1,000,000    4      40,000  ,  Union 1,000.000    4      40.000 

S  Granite 750,000    4      80,000  •  Washington 600.000    8      16,000 

Grocers' 300,000     4       12.000  1 

HamUton 500,000  4      20,000  !                             824.060,000         $952,000 

The  llandolph  Dank  pays  a  semi-annual  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  on  Monday.  Oct  4. 

The  amount  of  capital  of  all  the  banks  in  Boston  in  October,  1851.  was  $28*660.000. 
The  amount  as  above  stated,  $24,660,000,  shows  an  increase  of  bank  capital  since  Oc- 
tober, 1851,  of  $100,000,000. 


•  1 1,000  in?()t«.  t  5,000  sovereijfnu. 

X  The  Cochituate  Bank  pay  on  $100,000  increaso  capital  since  la»t  dividend. 
S  The  Granite  Bank  aUo  pay  on  9100,000  Increuo  capital  eince  last  dlvideiML 
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ra  STATES  TREASURER'S  STATEMEBTT,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1852. 

I  8TATKMEST,  SHOWING  THE  AMOUNT  AT  HIS  CREDIT  IN  THE  TEEASUET,  WITH 
'  TEEA8UEKE8  AMD  DESIGNATED  DErOSlTAEIES,  AND  IX  THE  HINT  AND  BRANCHES, 
Kt  BECEIYED  TO  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBEB  27,  1852  ',  THE  AMOUNT  FOR  WHICH  DRAFTS 
K  ISSUED,  BUT  WERE  THEN  UNPAID,  AND  THE  AMOUNT  THEN  REMAINING  SUBJECT 
SHOWING,  ALSO,  THE  AMOUNT  OF  FUTURE  TRANSFERS  TO  AND  FROM  DEPOSITA- 
ADXRED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

Drafts 
heretofore  drawn 
Amount  on    but  not  yet  paid,       Amount 
deposit.       thoagh  payable,   subj.  to  draft. 

'  United  States,  Washington  . .  €151,837  97  $48,095  25  $108,742  72 

reasurtr,  Boston,  Mass 1,785,692  01  28,a78  88  1,762,518  18 

reasurer.  New  York,  X.  Y 6,718,089  29  862,888  89  6.865,805  40 

reasurer,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1,268,875  81  78,034  96  1,190,840  86 

reasurer,  Charleston,  S.  C 78,900  85  18,828  56  60.577  29 

reasurer.  New  Orleans,  La. 1,106,099  66  1,056,184  42  48,915  24 

reasurer.  St.  Jx)uis,  Ma 518,688  99  429,410  75  89.278  24 

at  Buffalo,  New  York 26,397  70  15,945  85  10,451  86 

at  Baltimore,  Md 44,701  88  6,171  S8  39,529  96 

at  Richmond,  Va 18.404  81  218  72  18.180  69 

RtNorfolk,  Va 65,812  79  62,144  36  8,668  48 

at  Wilmington,  N.  C 4,646  28  4,478  44  1 72  84 

at  Savannah,  Georgia 87,595  63  121  66  87,478  97 

At  Mobile,  Alabama 15,413  03  6,466  48  9,947  65 

at  Nashville,  Tennessee 21,665  00  17,785  63  8.779  87 

at  Cincinnati.  Ohio 68,612  82  2,898  61  66.118  71 

at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania 2,633  61  517  11  2,116  40 

at  Cincinnati,  (late) 3,801  87        8,801  87 

At  San  Francisco 886,100  07  876,868  62  569,241  65 

At  Dubuque 2,017  88  1,496  02  622  86 

At  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 16,041  56  8,294  86  7,747  21 

At  Jeffcrsonville,  Indiana 85,544  41  18,505  40  22,089  01 

At  Chicago,  Illinois 88,298  32  558  00  82,740  82 

At  Detroit,  Michigan 24,354  88  6,498  50  18,861  88 

it  Tallahassee,  Florida 4,594  01  8,970  99  628  02 

ocwnt $2,486  66          2,486  66          

U.  8.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 6,629,170  00        6,629,170  00 

of  U.  S.,  Charlotte,  N.  C 82,000  00        82,000  00 

.  of  U.  S.,  Dahlonega,  Ga 26,850  00        20,850  00 

t  of  U.  S.,  New  Orleans, La. . .  1,100,000  00  600,000  00  600,000  00 


19,776,128  488,637,916  84  16,240,698  80 

Biispense  account 2,486  66 

$16,238,212  14 
Terence  in  transfers 1,477,500  00 


oont  subject  to  draft $17,71 5,712  14 

rs  ordered  to  treasury  of  the  U.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C $700,000  00 

rs  ordered  to  Assistant  Treasurer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 100,000  00 

rs  ordered  to  Asbi^tant  Treasurer,  New  Orleans,  La 400,000  00 

rs  ordered  to  Depositary  at  Norfolk,  Virginia 180,000  00 

rs  ordered  to  Depositary  at  San  Francisco,  California. . . .        100,000  00 


$1,480,000  00 


•8  ordered  from  Mint  of  the  U.  S.,  Phikdelphia,  Pa 2,500  00 

BANKNOTES  OF  TflE  OLDEJV  TIMES. 

before  us,  says  the  Commercial  AdvirtUer^  a  bank-note  for  fifty  dollars, 
of  Rhode  Island,  dated  at  Newport  on  the  8tb  of  January,  1790,  and 
i.  Champlin,  President " — **  M.  Seiscas,  Cashier." 
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Tlie  history  of  this  note  is  remarkable.  About  three  yeura  Mgo,  thia  aod  another 
bill  for  the  same  amount  w'ere  presented  at  the  bank  for  payment^  having  been  placed 
in  the  Snffolk  Bank,  Boston,  for  collection.  One  of  them  was  dated  in  1795,  and  wai 
the  fir^t  bill  ever  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Rhode  Island.  No  bills  of  the  kind  had  beeo 
issued  for  thirty-five  years  previously,  and  the  presentation  of  these  at  the  hank  wta 
of  course  unexpected.  They  were,  however,  promptly  redeemed,  and  their  hntocy 
elicited.  They  were  found  among  the  effects  of  an  old  man,  who  had  recently  died  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  who  lived  in  poverty,  and  who  probably  believed  the  bills  to  be  wwth- 
\es%  as  they  were  found  in  a  package  of  others  of  broken  banks. 

The  presidency  and  cashiership  of  the  Bank  of  Rhode  Island  have  been  held  in  the 
same  family  for  half  a  century,  Mr.  Peleg  Clarke  being  now  president,  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
Clarke  cashier.  We  know  of  no  older  incorporated  institution  in  New  England,*  ei* 
cept  the  Washington  Insurance  Company  of  Providence,  chartered  in  1787,  of  wbidi 
the  venerable  Sullivan  Dorr  is  still  the  president. 

We  have  also  before  us  another  money  relic,  dated  April  12,  1760,  being  a  bill  for 
"  three  pounds,**  which  "  by  law  shall  pass  current  in  New  Jersey  for  eight  ouDCMsnd 
fifteen  ]>onny  weights  of  plate."  It  is  printed  in  red  ink,  on  thick  jjgp^ri  uid  is  about 
three  inclies  and  a  half  long  by  an  inch  aod  three-quarters  broad.  The  aignatnrei  art 
nearly  eflaccd. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  DEBT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIBr, 

The  London  J^nua  publishes  the  following  statement  relative  to  the  national  deU 
of  Great  Britain : — 

A  Parliamentary  return  in  relation  to  the  public  debt  gives  the  following  particolan 
of  its  variations  during  the  last  thirty  years,  both  as  resards  the  amount  of  pripdpal 
and  the  annual  cost  for  the  payment  of  interest  It  will  be  seen  that  the  rednctioQ  io 
the  princi])al  effected  during  that  period  has  been  only  £50,000,000,  or  6  per  cent,  but 
that  as  regards  the  annual  charge  for  interest,  in  has  been  £3,326,424,  or  nearly  II 
per  cent  The  lowest  point  at  which  the  national  debt  ever  stood  of  late  yean  ini 
m  1834,  when  it  had  declined  to  £772,190,849,  or  to  ten  millions  below  the  nuB  at 
which  it  now  stands,  the  emancipation  loan  in  1835,  and  the  Irish  famine  loan  in  1847, 
having  far  more  than  counterbalanced  all  subsequent  reductions.  It  is  to  be  remarksd, 
however,  that  owing  to  the  conversion  of  the  three-and-a-half  per  cents,  and  the  lov 
rates  paid  upon  the  unfunded  debt,  <S:c,  the  actual  cost  of  tuese  obligatioot  is  not 
smaller  than  at  that  period. 

During  the  next  seven  or  eight  years  this  charge  will  experience  a  further  dimioQ* 
tion  of  £2,207,500.  of  which  £600,000  will  take  place  by  the  three-and-a-qaart«r  ^ 
cents  becoming  three-per-cents  in  October,  1854,  while  the  cessation  of  the  remaio- 
ing  will  occur  through  the  expiry  of  the  long  armuities  in  January,  1860,  for  £1,298,500. 
and  of  other  annuities,  amounting  to  £1,814,000,  during  the  intervening  time.  Tbt 
annuity  held  by  the  bank  for  £685.700  docs  not  terminate  till  1867.  The  unfiinded 
debt,  which  is  included  in  the  subjoined  totals,  was  less  in  1851  than  in  anr  otber 
year  of  the  series,  its  amount  being  £17,742,800.  In  1822  it  was  aa  bigh  » 
£36,281,150:— 
Yeur.  Amount  Cost.  i  Year.  Amounr.  Cost 


1822 £882,811,295  £81,843.651 

1828 826,448,864  29,978,454 

1824 813,521,672  80,166,421 

1825 806,122,467  29,197,187 

1826 808,867,590  29,228.967 

1827 806,028,742  29.417,548 

1828 799,979,540  29,809,052 

1829 796,742,482  29,156,61 1 

1880 788,096,646  29,118,859 

1831 781,095.234  28,341,416 

18U2 779,796,549  28,328,752 

1833 779.565,783  28,522.507 

1834 772.196,849  28,504,096 

1835 787.526,466  28,514,610 

1836 788,398,570  29,248,599 


1837 786,819.788  29,481,571 

1838 786,878,740  29.269.2SS 

1889 786.61 2.784  29,454.062 

1840 787.448,076  S9.381,il8 

1841 790,874,608  29.460.U5 

1842 791,260,440  2«.4e».120 

1 848 790,676,892  29,269.1*3 

1844 787,698,146  80.493.459 

1 845 786,068,022  28,25S.872 

1846 782.918,984  28.0:7,W7 

1847 790,348,851  23.14l,»l 

1848 791,S09.83S  28,563,9lT 

1849 790,927,017  28,32$,9«1 

1850 787,029,162  28.O9I,5«0 

1851 782,869,382  28,0l7,lfl 


*  The  Mavsachuaeits  E&nk,  Vn  Bq«\oii^\,%  mk  q\^«c  VQS^^VaiCtf»k^^'<l^B(been  chartered  la  1784;  i 
the  Union  Bank,  In  Boiton«\]i  ttw  ^«ax  VlVL— la»vtQi.. 
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REVENUE  OF  THE  PROVmCE  OF  IfEW  BRUITSWICK. 

St.  Jobn,  September  90, 1853. 
HOMT,  Editor  of  the  Aferefiantt^  Magazine^  etc, : — 

IS : — If  the  inclosed  is  of  any  service  to  you  please  publish  it  The  pound 
>  four  dollATB  American.  The  Loan  Fund  is  to  pay  off  the  Province  debt, 
ed  by  levying  1  per  cent  upon  all  British  and  forei^  manufactured  articles, 
nr  and  spices  imported  into  the  Province.  Tlie  Auction  Tax  is  a  duty  of 
',  upon  all  goods  sold  at  auction,  except  sherifEs'  sales,  household  furniture, 
deceased  persons,  underwriters'  sales,  salt  and  coals. 

Your  obd*t  serv't,  r.  b, 

OF  THE  REVENUE  OF  THE   PB0VI!fCE  OP  NEW  B&UNSWICK  FOB  THE  TEAE  1850, 
TOE  LAST  year's  REVENUE  AS  YET  RETURNED. 


Sick 

Loan 

Import 

Export 

Lighthouse 

sesmeufi' 

Total. 

Fund. 

duty. 

duty. 

duly. 

duty 

• 

D..  . 

£4,824  12  £55,824 

4  £10,903 

2  £2,698 

18 

£876 

0 

£79,469  11 

.•  .  . 

836     6 

8,912 

11 

1,942 

o 

4tf 

164 

12 

287 

18 

6,647  17 

•  •  •  • 

193  12 

2,710 

2 

1,231 

9 

86 

4 

82 

5 

4,309  19 

•  •  •  • 

84     7 

986 

8 

899 

17 

41 

18 

88 

15 

1,550  16 

U... 

89     6 

836 

18 

24 

16 

5 

17 

3 

18 

410  11 

H... 

184  17 

1,722 

10 

949 

13 

92 

16 

85 

1 

8,034  19 

>  •  •  • 

15 

4 

1 

266 

16 

28 

10 

26 

4 

824  17 

r. .. 

29  18 

216 

5 

68 

15 

30 

8 

5 

0 

346     0 

$•  • . 

8  15 
17  19 

40 
48 

1 

9 

43  17 

•  •  •  • 

89 

6 

11 

5 

1 

11 

168  12 

D  •  • 

118     0 

1,807 

8 

105 

2,397 

13 

1,420  18 
8  17 

flf.. 

10 

7     6 

165  11 

7 

4 

14 

•  •  • 

•  • 

If.... 

187 

1  •  • 
1 

113  11 

w'b. 

212 

0 

88 

2 

8,056  13 

in  .. 

98  19 

1,302 

16 

492 

1 

158 

8 

100 

11 

2,153  14 

•  ■ . 

45    8 

524 

18 

826 

17 

114 

19 

75 

16 

1,087  18 

nam. 

1 

1 

1     1 

.  • 


£6,146     8  £71,447  12  £16,901     8  £3,571  18  £1,665     8  £104,089    9 

rease  of  revenue  over  1849  is  £8,552  12  2. 

ion  to  the  revenue  received  from  the  sources  specified  above,  that  derived 
*  sources  for  the  entire  Province  is  as  follows : — 

nial  Revenue £2,500  00    0 

ireme  Court  Fees 1,084  7    0 

ctionTax 200  4  10 

liars' LicensesL 9  0    0 

ligrantDuty 568  7     6 

(ums  are  included  in  the  column  of  "  total  ^  in  the  above  table.  We  baye 
ed,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  pence  in  the  table  which  will  make  a 
'erence  in  the  totals. 

DIVIDENDS  OF  THE  BAIVK  OF  ENOUJirD. 

li-annual  dividend  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  8^  per  cent,  as  declared  on 
leptember,  which  is  a  reduction  of  ^  per  cent  from  tiie  previous  six  months. 
ytd  dividends  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  money,  and  (he  dif&- 
ioding  it  except  at  very  low  rates.  There  was  a  rumor  prevalent  in  London 
as  government  securities  would  be  reduced  from  2  per  cent  to  1^  per  cent 
I.  The  Bank  of  England  was  making  arrangements  to  augment  the  stock  of 
circulation,  which  had  recently  become  very  much  reduced  by  the  emigra> 
Btralia  and  elsewhere.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  ques- 
cting  a  permanent  governor,  was  under  diacuauoD. 
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DEBT  A5D  REVEinJE  OF  PENH8TLF1HU. 

From  a  circular  addressed  to  the  foreign  loan  holders  of  the  State  of  Peoiwyh 
by  John  J.  McCahen,  Commissioner  of  loans  for  that  State,  we  extract  the  rabjoiud 
statement  of  the  debt  and  resources  of  the  State : — 

The  'whole  debt  of  Pennsylvania  is  forty  millions  of  doUars,  or  about  eight  miQioDi 
of  pounds  sterling.  The  State  has  the  right  to  pay  off  the  same  at  the  periodi  deig- 
nated  in  the  following  table : — 

At  the  present  time,  (and  will  be  paid  during  this  year,) f3,814,8^  SO 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1858,  (will  be  paid  as  soon  as  the  peri- 
od arrives,) 

Loan  made  in  1841 

Bank-charter  loans,  payable  at  any  time 

During  the  year  1868,  and  January  1, 1864 

During  the  year  1854 

August  1,  1 855 

July  1,  1856 

March  and  July  1, 1868 

July  and  August  1,  1869 

July  1,  18C0 

The  remainder  of  the  loans  arc  payable  in  1861,  1862,  1868, 1864, 
1866,  1868,  and  1870,  ^400,000  due  in  1879,  and  16^860,000  in  1882, 
amounting  in  all  to 18,062,000  M 


688,479  61 
650,163  ^7 
119^00  09 
2.744,057  £t 
2,146,5S9  61 
4,478.010  !f 
2.781,190  41 
7,02S,S8S  01 
1,209,999  SI 
2,582,886  M 


Total ^0,748,905  20 

It  will  be  perceived  by  the  foregoing  that  the  State  has  the  right  to  pay  oft  durinf 
the  year  1852,  $3,814,825  20;  during  the  year  1853.  $4,202,200  84  ;  donng  the  vcar 
1854,  and  August,  1856.  $6,624,670  09;  and  July  1,  1856,  $2,781,190  49;  tbelfink 
half-year  of  1858,87,022.233  01;  in  two  years  after,  $4,392,886  07;  makini^tn  ag- 
gregate of  :^2S,287.005  20,  payable  in  less  than  eight  years. 

The  following  exhibits  the  comparative  revenue  of  the  State  of  Penn^lTanii  for 
the  years  1843  and  1851,  and  the  estimated  revenue  of  1852,  from  general  and  re^* 
lar  sources.    Tlie  fiscal  year  terminates  on  the  30th  of  November: — 


Loans 

Auctioneers'  commission  and  duties.. . 
Tax  on  banks,  corporations,  and  their 

dividends 

Tax  on  loans,  ofHces,  enrolments,  dbc. . 

Tax  on  real  and  personal  estate, 

Tax  on  collateral  inheritances. 

Licenses,  retailers',  tavern,  <te 

Public  works,  railroads,  and  canals .. . 

Other  sources,  ordinary  receipts, 

Balance  of  available  funds  at  end  of 

fiscal  year 


The  prosperity  of  the  State  cannot  be  retarded,  unless  bj  some  improbable 

alty ;  tlie  completion  of  the  last  link  of  her  improvements  has  been  provided  for,  nd 
it  is  expected  that  in  one  year  the  North  Branch  Canal  will  pay  a  rerenae  npon  mat 
than  three-and-a-half  millions  of  dollars,  hitherto  entffely  miprodoctive.     ftie  nil- 


1S4S. 

18§1. 

isa 

$8,254  08 

$48,152  96 

$45,000 

88,972  28 

71,816  47 

70,000 

67,040  55 

892,880  61 

420.000 

48,844  03 

202.672  95 

225.0G0 

654.452  06 

1,372,170  87 

1,400.000 

22,837  05 

150.625  48 

1OO.000 

119,952  84 

297,999  90 

800,(KW 

1,010,401   16 

1,719,788  64 

2,000,000 

10,578  87 

70,868  21 

1OO.000 

115,466  91 

548,979  21 

1.OOO.000 

2,040,294  27 

$4,866,889  70 

$5,660,000 

per  annum.    The  single  arUde  of  anthracite  cool  will  Ulustrate  the  nrodoctlfto  weilft 

of  the  State : —  '^ 

In  1848,  there  were  sent  to  market  from  our  eastern  coal-fields tons        1.840,710 

Ai^  1 85 1 4*888.750 

Showing  an  increase  of  production  of. .'.'.! .' ." .'  \  \  [  [  \ ' ." .' '. ' '/.[[","        8  l42!o!0 
llie  amount  mined  in  1852  will  equal 6^000 
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FIITA^CES  OF  CAHADA  FOR  THE  TEAR  EUDIIVO  JAUVART  81)  1852. 

"Oiii  the  public  accounts  recently  submitted  to  the  Legislature  of  Canada,  it  ap- 
8  that  the  finances  of  that  country  during  the  year  ending  January  81, 1802,  were 
BDezed: — 


to  credit  of  consolidated  fund,  January  81, 1861 £199,882  18    4 

lired  one  year's  revenue. 842,184  5    2 

£1,042,066  18     6 

;  expended 681,666  6     8 

Balance  now  on  hand  on  8l8t  January,  1862 £407,400  11  10 

Im  reyenue  arises  from  the  following  items : — 

boms. £708,700  14    0 

ite 20,180  18    8 

ilorial 19,961  6  10 

It-house  duty,  0.  W 987  6  10 

kimpost 15,882  7    7 

tia  fines,  dba 8  2    6 

m,  forfeitures,  and  seizures 1,864  0    0 

ua 11,188  2  11 

'feefund 4,052  12    2 


Total £842,184    6     2 

16  following  are  items  of  expenditure : — 

rettondebt £228,661   14  8 

(dule  A 29,280  18  2 

idoleB 83,647     8  9 

luuient  charges  by  legislative  enactment,  C.  E 4,666     8  2 

"               "                    M                 ».            c.  W 10,678     0  0 

«              «                    «                 «           United  Canada 125,866     0  7 

■ges  under  estimate,  1860 8,770     1  4 

1852 •      125,972  14  6 

iii^  fund 73,000     0  0 

Total £684,466     0    0 

appears  by  this  that  there  was  a  surplus  in  hand  of  over  four  hundred  thousand 
ids,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  sinking  fund  for  the  year,  of  seventy -three 
MUid  youodfi.  In  the  revenue  and  expenditure  accounts  for  the  year,  it  appears 
tihere  was  a  surplus  of  £207,618.    This  surplus  the  previous  year  was  £199,882. 


TAXES  OF  CORPORATIONS  Iff  LOWEU. 

m  or  COEPOBATIONB  IN  LOWELL,  (hASSACHUSETTS,)  WHO  PAT   FIFTT   DOLLARS  AND  UP- 
WARDS or  TAXES  ON  PROPERTY  IN  THAT  CrrT. 

letoD  Bank $122  40  i  Hamilton  Company 6,628  00 

rietors  of  South  Congrega-  Lawrence'Company. 8,160  00 

■Ml  Meeting-house 102  00 

•11  Institution  for  Savings.  207  40 

on  and  Lowell  Railroad. .  870  60 

ina  and  Lowell  Railroad. .  96  20 
ma  and  Lowell  and  Lowell 

d  Lawr<^nce  Railroad. . . .  149  60 


Lowell  Bleachery 1,682  00 

Lowell  Corporation 5,974  84 

Lowell  Machineshopb 3,264  00 

Massachueetts  Mills 9,792  00 

Merrimack  River  Lumber  Co..  183  60 

Merrimack  Company 18,600  00 

ell  and  Lawrence  Railroad         54  40 1  Middlesex  Company 5,440  00 

ell  Gas  Company 1,088  00 '  Suffolk  Company 8,264  00 

btOD  Corporation 8,264  00  j  Tremont  Company 8,264  00 

I  Hannfocturing  Company    6,528  00   Proprietors  of  Locks  A  Canals.  1,142  06 
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THE  UWS  OF  THE  CURREffCY  OF  IRELAKD. 

James  William  Gilbaet,  F.  R.  S.,  the  author  of  a  **  Practical  Treatiie  on  BankiDg,* 
"  Lectures  on  Ancient  Commerce,"  <&c^  published  in  former  volumes  of  the  MerchanU' 
Magazine,  and  General  Manager  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  recently  read 
before  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  a  paper  oo  thelawiof 
the  currency  in  L'eland,  as  exemplified  in  the  changes  that  hare  taken  place  in  tin 
amount  of  the  circulation  of  bank  notes  in  Ireland,  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1845.  We  give  the  following  abstract  of  Mr.  Gilbart's  paper,  as  we  find  it  reported  b 
the  Belfast  Mercantile  Journal : — 

In  1845,  the  average  amount  of  notes  that  had  been  in  drenlation  dnring  the  yetr 
ending  May  1,  1845 — £6,354,594 — was  made  the  fixed  or  authorized  issue.  For  loy 
amount  beyond  its  authorized  issue,  each  bank  was  required  to  hold  an  equal  amooDt 
in  gold  or  silver  coin,  the  silver  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  gold  coin.  The  hA 
came  into  operation  on  the  6th  December,  1845 ;  and  from  that  period  each  bankhii 
made  returns  to  the  Government,  stating  the  average  amount  of  notes  in  cireolatioQ 
during  the  preceding  four  weeks,  distinguishing  the  notes  under  £6  from  those  of  £5 
and  upwards,  and  stating  the  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  coin  it  held  in  its  vaolta 
These  returns  were  made  by  all  the  banks  of  circulation  in  Ireland.  These  are— the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  National  Bank  of  Ireland,  tht 
National  Bank  of  Clonmel,  the  National  Bank  of  Carrick-on-Suir,  and  the  three  binb 
of  Belfast,  viz :  the  Northern  Bank,  the  Belfast  Bonking  Companv,  and  the  Ulstc 
Banking  Company.  We  possess  returns  for  every  four  weeks  from  January,  1846,  to 
the  prenent  time.  By  adding  together  all  the  returns  made  during  each  year,  and  then 
dividing  by  thirteen,  we  obtain,  of  course,  the  average  amounts  in  circulation  from 
1846  to  the  year  1851,  inclu8ive.  The  proportion  per  cent  these  averages  bear  to  thi 
certified  circulation  of  £6,854,494,  is  also  dated  hereunder. 

ProporUon  to  CsrtiM 

Ave.  Circalatlon.  Clrcalatloa. 

1846  7,259,949  114.25 

1847 6,0U8,831  94.56 

1848 4,828,849  76 

1849 4,310,283  67.88 

1850 H 4,512,442  71 

1851 4,462,908  70.25 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  if  the  authorized  issue  be  represented  bj  the  dob- 
ber  100,  the  actual  circulation  for  the  six  years,  1846  to  1851  inclusive,  will  be  repre- 
sented by  the  numbers,  114,94,  76,  67,  71,  70. 

The  question  naturally  occurs  to  us,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  great  fidling  off  in  the 
annual  circulation  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1845  ?  Tlie  amount  of  notes  in  dr- 
culation  does  not  correspond  with  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  bank  of  Enffland ;  fcrtbe 
amount  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England  is,  at  the  present  time,  much  nigher  than  it 
was  on  the  1st  of  May,  1845  ;  although  the  Irish  notes  in  circulation  are  mncfate 
There  were  three  negative  laws  of  the  currency  in  Ireland,  namely,  that  the  amoonk 
of  notes  in  circulation  is  not  regulated  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  nor  bv  the  wiiheiof 
the  Irish  bankers,  nor  by  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England.  Notes  are  wnA 
in  Ireland  chiefly  for  the  purpoee  of  purchasing  agricultural  produce ;  it  would  lecn 
to  follow  that  the  amount  of  notes  put  into  circulation  will  be  regulated  mainlj  fay  the 
quantity  of  that  produce  and  by  the  price  at  which  it  is  purchaaed. 

If  then,  we  found  that  in  the  years  since  1845,  the  quantity  of  affricnltiind  pradeee 
has  been  lessjortlie  price  at  which  it  has  been  sold  has  been  less,  and  eepedaUjifbolh 
these  circumstances  should  have  occurred,  then  have  we  an  adequate  came  nr  a  i^ 
duction  of  the  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation.  The  annuel  prodoctiTeoen  of  the 
harvest  would  affect  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation.  Again,  a  bad  harvest  in  ene 
year  may,  by  the  distress  it  produces,  cause  a  less  production  of  commodities  in  ee?^ 
ral  following  years,  and  hence  there  may  be  a  less  demand  for  bnak  notea  Ahed 
harvest  produces  distress  among  the  farmers,  and  this  distress  affects  the  amooDt  ef 
the  circulation  in  two  ways  : — 

First,  the  farmer  consumes  his  own  produce  instead  of  selling  it,  and  thus  reqsini 

not  the  use  of  notes.    Secondly,  the  distrese  of  the  fumer  Hhninia^yf  th^  '    " ^ 

of  reproduction. 
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It  he  has  no  potatoes,  he  can  rear  no  piga.  An  ahondant  crop  of  potatoes  prodnoea 
io  the  following  year  an  abondant  'crop  of  pigs.  After  the  fulure  of  the  potato  in 
19M,  the  ezpmiatioo  of  swine  was  redaced  from  480,827,  in  1846,  to  106,407.  The 
potato  crop  again  failed  in  1848.  The  number  of  swine  exported  in  1848  was  1 10,787, 
m  1849  it  was  only  68,058.  The  destruction  of  pigs  which  took  place  in  1846,  would 
ckmbtless  affect  the  circulation  of  notes  in  subsequent  years,  especially  in  1847, 1848  and 
1849,  and  probably  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  years  1860  and  1861.  A  reduction  in  the 
quantity  of  commodities  produced  may  be  caused  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
pvodnoers,  and  this  woula  occasion  a  less  demand  for  bank  notes ;  and  the  amount  of 
notes  that  circulate  in  a  country  will  also  be  affected  by  the  quantity  of  commodities 
•sported  and  the  quantity  imported.  We  find  that  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
notes  in  circulation  in  Ireland  had  been  preceded  or  accompanied  by^  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  commodities  produced,  occasioned  by  a  reducea  productiveness  in  the  land 
■otnally  cnltivnted,  a  destruction  in  the  instruments  of  reproduction  by  the  distress 
thos  occasioned,  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  producers  by  deaths  and  emigration,  and 
the  exportation  of  an  increased  portion  of  its  capital  in  exchange  for  food. 

But  there  was  another  circumstance  that  concurred  in  powerfully  producing  the 
Mune  effect,  that  is,  tiie  price  at  which  the  commodities  brought  to  marxet  were  sold. 

From  the  whole  we  infer,  that  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  bank  notes  cir- 
enlating  in  a  country  at  two  different  periods,  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  correct  test 
of  the  oonditioQ  of  its  inhabitants  at  those  two  periods,  unless  we  take  into  account 
an  the  circumstances  b^  which  that  difference  is  attended — that  the  decline  of  the  cir- 
flolation  of  bank  notes  m  Ireland  from  the  year  1846  to  1851,  is  no  accurate  measure 
sf  ths  distress  that  has  existed  in  the  country,  or  that  now  exists,  as  other  causes  be- 
ndes  distress  have  concurred  in  producing  that  effect — that  in  comparing  the  circula- 
tioo  of  1846  and  1851,  we  are  making  a  comparison  un&vorable  to  the  country,  as  the 
year  1846  was  a  year  remarkable  for  the  bign  amount  of  its  circulation — and  that  we 
ihoold  indulge  in  no  desponding  inferences  as  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  even  if 
the  circulation  should  never  recover  its  former  amount  Even  the  permanent  reduc- 
tioo  of  the  circulation  to  its  present  amount  would  be  no  conclusive  evidence  of  the' 
distressed  condition  of  the  country ;  for  though  distress  first  caused  this  decline,  yet 
from  the  new  circumstances  which  that  distress  introduced,  the  same  amount  of  bank 
notes  are  not  now  necessary  for  conducting  its  operations. 

Among  the  causes  assigned  for  the  circulation  of  the  Eoglish  banks,  are  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  penny  postage,  the  introduction  of  railways,  the  dediine  in  the  price 
of  com,  and  the  extension  of  the  practice  of  keeping  bankmg  accounts.  These  causes 
have  also  operated  in  Ireland,  while  there  are  otiier  causes,  such  as  consolidation  of 
small  farms,  and  the  cultivation  of  flax  instead  of  com,  that  will  tend  to  produce  the 
same  effiocts. 

Even  increasing  prosperity  will  not  always  increase  the  amount  of  notes  in  circula- 
tioo — sometimes  tiie  reverse,  for  as  nations  become  wealthy  they  learn  to  economize 
the  currency.  Large  transactions  are  settled  by  checks  on  banks  or  bills  of  exchange^ 
and  notes  are  employed  only  in  making  payments  of  small  amount.  We  cannot  here 
snlarp;e  on  these  topics.  We  can  only  recommend  the  study  of  the  variations  on  cir- 
culations of  bank  notes  in  Ireland,  since  the  year  1846,  as  one  fruitful  illustration  of 
most  important  principles,  and  suggestive  of  man^  practical  lessons.  Here  the  man 
of  hosiness  may  obtam  guidance,  the  man  of  science  may  gather  wisdom^  and  the 
may  receive  instruction. 


scARcmr  OF  silver  com  m  Europe. 

The  same  scarcity  of  coin  experienced  in  the  United  States,  prevails  throughout  the 
European  Continent,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  paragraph  which  we  copy 
from  the  L<mdon  Timet  :— 

There  never  was  known  for  many  years  so  great  a  scarcity  of  silver  currency  as  at 
Mesent>  in  consequence  of  the  very  large  expc^tions  of  silver  that  have  recentiy  ta- 
na place  to  Port  Philip,  Melbourne,  Oeelong,  Sydney,  and  other  ports  of  Australian 
coloBies  for  the  convenience  of  the  adventurers  at  the  "  gold  diggins.**  Not  a  vessel 
laaTCS  the  ports  of  London,  Plymouth,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  dec,  but  takes  out  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  both  gold  and  silver  specie,  either  by  speculators  who  are  proceeding 
to  ttMB  abore  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  making  large  purchases  of  gold  from  the  enu- 
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gnnia  now  woridng  at  the  diggins,  or  oonngned  by  capitalisto  and  bnIIioQ  detkn  Is 
their  agents  at  Port  Philip,  <&c,  for  the  same  epecinc  purpose.  It  is  with  much  (fi&- 
cultj  that  the  bankers  in  the  city  and  West  End  can  ootaio  silver  conreDcy  to  sDytB- 
ount  either  at  the  Bank  of  England  or  at  the  Royal  Biint,  to  a^M^^ftminmiatft  thdr  ean»> 
spondents  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  silrer  ooioage. 

At  Birmingham,  Maochester,  liyerpool,  and  other  laige  oommereial  towns^  tittd»> 
mand  at  the  rarioos  banks  for  silver  is  so  ^at,that  they  are  unable  to  ropd^piitia 
with  more  than  £100  to  £200,  as  not  onljr  is  a  Tast  quantity  being  shipped  off  toAai- 
tralia  and  India,  but  the  demands  for  silver  bullion  and  specie  for  rxwofOB,  Be^iiiBB, 
Holland,  Hamburg  and  the  Continent,  are  also  very  extensive. 

In  consequence  of  this  immense  call  for  silver,  it  ap^ars  that  the  aothoritMS  at  tiM 
mint  intenahaving  a  considerable  snm  coined  into  specie,  and  likewise  goldcoireoef  of 
half  sovereigns  and  sovereigns  for  the  convenience  of  the  emigrants,  who  are  placed  is 
great  difficulties  from  the  want  of  a  small  circulating  medium  in  ezdKUge  for  taeir  goU 

BRITISH  CONSOLS  AND  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 

We  copy  from  the  London  Illustrated  News  the  following  iotereeting  ifaiiemwt 
touching  British  Consols  and  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  of  "Rnglaiwi 

Last  week  Consols  were  called  at  par,  the  Three  per  Cents  were  at  109,  and  theft 
was  great  cheering  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Only  once  before  in  the  present  oeotmy 
has  this  circumstance  happened,  and  only  three  times  before  since  the  natifftisl  debt 
became  a  great  national  burden.  We  will  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  intcrestny 
particulars  connected  with  the  subject. 

The  practice  of  borrowing  money  for  a  perpetuity,  or  on  interminable  aniiiiitiei,wii 
begun  m  the  reign  of  William  III.  Previous  sovereigns  were  borrowers;  bottbeir 
loans  were  for  a  limited  period,  and  were  repaid  when  their  wars  were  at  so  end 
He  and  his  immediate  successors  borrowed  without  an^  intention  to  repay,  and  beru 
a  debt  that  has  since  been  increased  to  the  amount,  m  1861,  exclusive  of  unfiiDded 
debt,  of  £769,272,662.  listead  of  borrowing  money  as  private  individuls  do  at  mbm 
current  rate  of  interest,  it  was  from  an  early  period  customary  with  the  govenment 
to  fix  the  rate  of  interest,  generally  at  8  per  cent,  and  as  the  market  rate  wis  bigk 
or  low  to  promise  to  pay  a  Urger  or  smaller  amount  of  principal.  Hence  the  mts 
of  the  debt  was  contracted  in  a  8  per  cent  stock,  and  the  amount  of  the  ddit  vm 
augmented  nearly  two-fifths  more  than  the  sum  actually  lent  to  the  goTemmeDi 

In  1761,  the  different  Three  per  Cent  Stocks  were  consc^dated  into  one  stock,  wUcfc 
has  ever  since  been  known  by  the  name  of  consols,  and,  with  soceesaive  additinoi  b» 
ever  since  formed  a  portion  of  the  national  debt  Prior  to  that  consolidation  the  TVm 

Sir  cents  rose  in  1887  to  107,  the  highest  point  they  ever  readied.  Again,  in  1749, 
ey  rose  to  100,  and  from  that  time  to  1844  they  were  always  below  par.  In  1S44 
consols  were  at  101^,  and  on  Friday  last  they  reached  100,  beiitf  only  toe  second  tine 
consols  have  been  at  par  since  they  were  created,  and  only  the  wurth  time  within  160 
years  that  a  8  per  cent  annuity  in  perpetuity  has  been  worth  £100,  or  mors  tbii 
£100. 

The  funds  have  undergone  some  fearful  vicissitudes.  In  1700,  oo  the  death  of  tbi 
King  of  Spain,  they  fell  to  60  per  cent,  **  whereby,"  says  the  historian, "  great  dirtisM 
ensued  to  many."  After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1716,  they  rapidly  rose;  and  b^ 
tween  1780  and  the  rebellion  in  1746,  they  were  never  below  89 ;  but  duriqg  ths  i«- 
bellion  in  1746  they  rank  to  76.  They  (ell  to  68f  m  1782,  at  the  dose  of  the  AmsriaA 
war ;  and,  mounting  afterwards  to  Q7i  in  1792,  fell,  in  Septembo',  1797,  to  47{<.  Tbii 
was  the  lowest  they  ever  reached.  Sietween  that  and  the  highest  point,  107,  attaioed 
in  the  vear  1787,  the  difference  was  equivident  to  117  per  cent,  sumdeiit  to  awnflr^**** 
many  fortunes,  or  to  confer  great  wealth/m  those  who  purchased  wheo  the  teds  vo* 
at  the  lowest 

It  is  customary  to  speak  with  approbation  of  the  high  price  of  stociEi,  and  it  ii 
advantageous  to  stocknolders  wishing  to  sell ;  but  it  is  the  reverse  of  advantageooi  ff> 
those  who  wish  to  buy.  To  possess  one  hundred  pounds  in  the  8  per  eeot.  meani  a 
right  to  claim  from  the  government  a  perpetual  annuity  of  £8.  The  prioe  of  aonitiei 
varies  with  the  interest  of  money ;  and  as  that  is  high,  as  a  snm  dooues  itadf  in  to* 
teen  or  twenty-one  years,  a  proportionate  less  sum  paid  down  wiU  purdbaae  an  an- 
nuity. A  high  pnce  of  the  (unds,  or  the  necessity  of  giving  a  lam  sum  for  la 
annuity,  is  equivalent  to  a  low  rate  of  interest  for  money;  and,  as  a  hi^  rate  of  inter 
est  is  a  proof  of  high  profit  and  of  successful  industry,  a  high  priee  of  the  todi '» 
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not  considered  a  good  aign  by  political  economists.  The  secnritj  offered  by  our  goy- 
enunent  has  ondersone  no  change  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  as  it  gave  £8  a  year 
to  receive  £76  or  £96,  the  interest  of  money  in  the  market  was  comparatiyely  "Wh 
or  low.  To  all  borrowers  a  low  rate  of  interest  \a  advantageous  ;  to  dl  lenders^e 
lererse ;  and  thus,  as  we  are  borrowers  or  lenders,  we  sp^  of  a  high  price  of  the 
fimds  as  adyantaffeous  or  disadvantageous. 

A  high  price  of  the  funds  bein^  equivalent  to  a  low  rate  of  interest,  whenever  the 
fimds  have  risen  to  par  or  above  it,  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  has  been  reduced, 
or  an  expectation  has  prev'ailed  that  it  would  be  reduced.  It  is  now  talked  o(  but 
apparently  without  reason,  as  consols  have  declined,  and  their  immense  amount  (about 
£380,000,000)  will  prevent  the  reduction  of  interest  upon  them,  unless  the  interest 
of  money  remains  permanently  low,  and  consols  rise  and  continue  above  par. 

The  mi  reduction  of  interest  was  made  by  Sir  Robert  Walpde  in  1716,  when,  be- 
ing enabled  to  borrow  at  a  low  rate,  he  induced  the  national  creditors  to  accept  a 
lower  rate  than  they  had  lent  their  money  at  In  1794  a  similar  operation  was 
earned  into  effect  by  Mr.  Pelham,  a  brother  of  the  then  Duke  of  Newcastle.  No 
aimilar  reduction  was  possible  from  that  period  almost  to  our  own.  times.  Li  1822 
Hr.  Yandttart  reduced  the  interest  on  a  6  five  per  cent  stock  to  4  per  cent ;  and  in 
1824,  Hr.  Robinson,  the  present  Earl  of  Ripon,  reduced  the  4  per  cent  stock  to  8^. 
In  1880  Mr.  Gk>ulbum  followed  the  same  course,  and  reduced  the  new  4  per  cents  to 
ti ;  and  in  1844  he  reduced  the  8^  to  8^,  to  become  8  per  cent  stock  in  1854.  Bj 
the  several  reductions  of  interest,  it  is  estimated  (what  Sir  Robert  Walpole  saved  is 
not  stated)  that — 

Mr.  Pelham  saved  peryear. £665,000 

Mr.  Yansittart     "     ••        1,280,000 

Mr.Robinson       «     «*        876,000 

Mr.  Goulbum,  in  1880 7  7  8,000 

••                  ••   1844 625,000 

Total £8,668,000 

To  which  must  be  added  the  prospective  savins  to  take  place  in  1864  of  £625,000, 
and  making  a  total  annual  reduction  of  charge  by  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  of 
£4,188,000.  Notwithstanding  that  reduction,  the  annual  charge  was  not  less  in  1850 
than  £27,902,672;  and  we  cannot  flatter  our  readers  with  the  hope  of  anj  further 
reduction  at  present  Califomian  and  Australian  gold  has  had  no  effect  m  raising 
price,  very  littie  effect  in  lowering  the  rate  of  interest,  which  was  lower  in  1844  than 
in  1862,  and  giving  no  reasonable  prospect  of,  as  some  persons  have  said,  JGocUitating 
the  liquidation  of  the  national  debt 


18SAT  OFTTCS  AT  ADELAIDE  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  GOLD. 

Hie  government  of  Great  Britain  has  appointed  an  assay  office  at  Adelaide,  at 
which  gold,  of  a  not  less  quantity  than  twenty  ounces,  shall  he  received  and  weighed, 
imd  a  receipt  given  for  the  weight ;  the  same  shall  then  be  assayed,  converted  into 
ingots,  stamp^  and  delivered  at  a  bank,  to  be  named  in  the  receipt^  to,  or  to  the 
order  o(  the  owner,  for  the  weight  deliverable ;  two  parts  out  of  every  hundred  to  be 
taken ;  one  for  the  expense  of  tne  assay,  and  the  other  to  be  deposited  in  the  treasury 
io  case  of  the  correctness  being  disputed.  It  may  afterwards  oe  reassayed.  In  ez- 
change  for  such  assayed  and  stamped  gold,  the  banks  shall  pay  at  the  rate  of  £8  lis. 
per  ounce  in  notes,  which  they  may  issue  to  the  value  of  uie  gold  bullion  they  shall 
so  acquire.  The  banks  are  allowed  to  issue  notes  to  three  times  tiie  value  of  their 
eotn :  so  that  for  every  £100  of  ooia  they  may  issue  £800  of  notes.  These  propor- 
tfaxis  are  to  be  strictly  adhered  to,  under  a  penalty  of  £100  for  every  &ilure.  Accounts 
to  be  furnished  to  the  treasury  every  week  of  the  notes  in  circulation,  and  the  coin 
and  bullion  held.  The  notes  of  banks  to  be  a  legal  tender,  so  long  as  they  pay  on  de- 
mand in  coin  or  bullion,  by  all  except  the  banks  themselves.  Ingots  stamped  at  the 
assay  cAce  shall  be  a  legal  tenHer  by  the  banks  in  payment  of  notes,  biUs,  and  checks, 
at  the  rate  of  £8  lis.  per  ounce.  Forgery,  Ae^  to  be  punidied  with  imprisonment  and 
hard  labor,  for  a  period  not  more  than  fifteen  years,  and  not  less  than  two  years.  The 
act  to  continue  in  force  for  twelve  months. 
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The  following  is  the  law  pafised  at  the  last  sefiaioa  of  the  Maryland  Legislatii  n 
''to  preyent  the  circulation  of  notes  or  hills  of  a  less  denominatioo  than  fiye  doUarSi" 

Skotion  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  lliat  on  and  after 
the  first  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
person,  firm,  or  association  of  persons,  corporation  or  body  politic,  to  pay  out,  drcukte 
or  receive  in  payment  of  any  debt,  any  oank  note,  promissory  note,  or  other  obligt- 
tion,  payable  to  bearer,  or  indorsed  in  blank  or  to  Dearer,  or  any  other  note,  toun, 
scrip,  or  device  whatsoever,  devised  or  intended  for  circulation  as  currency,  issoed  oat 
of  the  limili  of  this  State,  of  a  less  denomination  than  five  dollars,  under  the  pemttj 
of  five  dollars  for  each  and  every  offence,  to  be  recovered  by  an  action  of  debt  in  tM 
name  of  the  State,  before  any  justice  of  the  State. 

Sso.  2.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  one-half  of  the  penalty  recovered  in  any  case  under 
the  act  shall  go  to  the  informer,  and  the  residue  shail  be  paid  to  the  collector  of  cooDtf 
or  city  taxes  for  the  use  of  the  county  or  city  where  the  same  may  be  prosecuted  fcr; 
and  in  all  cases  the  informer  shall  be  a  competent  witness. 

SEa  3.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  in  case  any  person  against  whom  any  judgment 
may  be  rendered  for  the  penalty  provided  by  this  act,  shall  not  immediately  pay  tbe 
same  and  costs  of  the  prosecution,  or  give  security  satisfactory  to  the  justice  raiaeriog 
the  judgment,  for  the  payment,  he  shall  be  committed  to  prison,  there  to  remain  oduI 
the  same  shaU  be  paid,  or  until  the  expiration  of  ten  days  trom  the  date  of  the  ocmmit- 
ment,  whichever  shall  first  occur. 

Ssa  4.  And  be  it  enacted,  Tliat  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  March,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty- three,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  bank,  savings  institutioo,  corpo- 
ration, or  body  politic,  of  this  State,  or  for  any  person  or  association  of  perKHu,  to 
make,  issue  or  pay  out  any  note  or  device,  of  the  nature  and  character  described  in  the 
preceding  section  of  this  act,  of  a  less  denomination  than  five  dollars,  under  the  pen- 
alty prescribed  in  the  said  section  for  each  offence,  and  to  be  recovered  in  the  same 
manner. 


C05DITI0ir  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  SOUTH  CAROIJIIA. 

The  circulation,  deposits,  specie,  and  discounts  of  the  Banks  of  South  'Oarolinii  a^ 

cording  to  the  official  statement  of  August  81, 1862,  have  been  as  foUows: — 

Ctrculatlon.        Doposlta.           Spede.  DiaeovBta. 

Bank  State  South  Carolina. |1,675,027      $484,297        |92,288  12,196,460 

Branch  Columbia 119,727            4,677  1,105,588 

Branch  Camden 27,547            2,498  480,685 

S.  W.  Raih-oad 488,954         221,247           86,613  409,989 

Planters' and  Mechanics' 854.020        270,647         167,172  1,045,270 

Union  Charleston 218,865         173,872         106,468  700,187 

Bank  South  Carolina. 860,162        268,506         144,468  860,956 

State  Bank,  South  Carolina 459,285        291,698        114,826  986,187 

Total $8,406,298   $1,861,841      $721,845  $7,686,$« 

FINANGES  OF  THE  ROMAff  STATES. 

In  the  Budget  for  the  current  year  the  income  is  stated  at  60,000,000  franci;  the 
expenditure  at  69,800,000  francs.  The  income,  divided  by  the  number  of  the  popu- 
lation, gives  an  average  of  19  francs  66  centimes  of  taxes  per  head. 

The  Pope's  civil  list,  the  keeping  in  repair  of  his  palaces,  of  the  muse- 
ums, the  expenses  of  the  noble  guard,  the  Swiss  troops,  the  salaries 
of  the  Sacred  College,  of  the  Nuncios,  and  the  Koman  diplomatic  body, 

cost  annually francs  8,800,000 

The  public  debt  amounts  ta 21,000,000 

The  army  costs 10,000,000 

Public  works 2,800,000 

Public  instruction 600,000 

The  pensioDs  amount  to « «. 5,000,000 
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ARITHMETIGAL  ACCUMUUTIOS  OF  MOVET. 

his  *'  Labor  and  other  Oapital,*'  forcibly  illastrates  the  accumulation  of 
jriouB  rates  of  interest  A  late  French  writer  says,  that  a  sum  of  mo- 
it  6  per  cent,  compound  interest,  is  doubled  in  fourteen  years  and  some 
tplea  in  less  than  thirty  years,  ootupled  in  lees  than  forty-five  years,  and 
his  it  would  appear  that  if  a  centime  had  been  placed  out  at  such  inte- 
publieo,  in  the  year  800,  when  Oharlemagne  was  crowned  Emperor  of 
)0,000,000  Frenchmen  inhabiting  the  country  at  the  reyolution  m  1880, 
o;jred  an  income  of  100,000,000,000  franco. 

stically  true  and  economically  impossible  results  of  ol^  deposits,  are 
mdwork  of  some  work  of  fiction ;  but  writers  of  another  class  are  obli- 
o  the  obvious  fact^  that  in  order  to  effect  such  an  accumulation  of  capi- 
s  of  the  bankers  and  the  wealth  of  the  community  would  require  tne 
same  proportion.  Money  does  not  breed  spontaneously.  The  party  to 
listed  must  use  his  money  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  him  not  only  to 
t,  but  to  derive  a  profit  from  the  transaction. 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


nSTICS  OF  THE  TRADE  AO  GOfllMERCE  OF  CmcmiTATI. 

art  of  the  present  number  of  the  "  Merehantt^  Maganne  and  Own- 
**  will  be  found  a  review  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  'of  Cincmnati 
aiding  August  31st,  1852.  We  give  below  tabular  statements  of  the 
ports,  destination  of  specified  articles,  value  of  principal  products,  and 
ime  for  the  year  ending  August  81st,  1862.  For  similar  statistics,  for 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  MerehanU  Magazine  for  October,  1851, 
i85-489,)  and  the  volumes  of  this  Magazine  from  its  commencement 

8FE0IFIED  AanCLES  KXPOETED  FBOM  THE  PORT  OF  OlNdNirATI  DCSnTG 

151-52,   OOMMEXOING  THE  FIE8T  DAT  OF    8EPTBMBEB,    AMD    ENDING  TUX 
3BT. 

To  New  To  other  down  To  up  Via  eaoali  ft  Br  Hat- 
es. Orleans.  river  ports,  river  ports.  railways.  boats. 
....bbls.  16,614  893  1,021  1,987  Ift 

tea.  '7,789  29  941  264  10 

....bbls.  1,781  755  90  480  .... 

as<&kegs  25,045  4,551  648  1,151  1,049 

...sacks  7,898  2,864  88,881  8,188  1,320 

60,119  79,178  4,746  6,646  4^078 

53,164  88,188  17,615  17,760  717 

...bales  25  36  6,912  1,888  .... 

...sacks  5  18,749  9,081  20,810  22 
....bbls.  809,589  85,712  11,107  1,803  186,466 
...pieces  4,673  87,806  9,226  71,204  •••• 
....bdls.  738  21,598  2,464  11,568  66 
tons  62  2,079  1.642  7,546  270 

....bbls.  26,749  482  6,099  14,585  410 

....keg^s  87,769  4,868  5,910  17,803  6,697 

....bbls.  10,120  2.977  4,951  6,782  .... 

3,181  2,089  1,891  2,716  11 

4,294  25,154  19,418              

...hhds.  22,577  2,851  14,917  4,088  727 

tcs.  12,422  760  12,378  8,843  260 

....bbls.  117,007  2,968  5,173  6,412  2,095 
lbs.  1,556,010  581,885      1,471,858  575,280  575,230 

....bzs.  5,486  14,266  4,278  4,008  219 

. .  .hhds.  6  2,006  8,144  10,205  .... 

....bbls.  148,848  46,786  46  786  8,520  27,440 


Conunereial  StatUlia. 


a  Auaon  Sin,  I 


r  or   ovotnuTi   ficUM 


AiUclw.  Total  Impoiti. 

Biif...?. 1.8M 

Beef. -to.  1,1*8 

Ba|nrii]|F , pn.  11 

bSVT. bMheU  49.BM 

Beua M.18T 

Batter ,b«reU  10,808 

Batter StkiiuAk^i  13,720 

BIOODU tOM  4,0S9 

Bran,  Ae "kt  131,014 

04iKttM. boxes  BBS 

Com .bnebeb  803,188 

CoromesI 8,6*0 

Cider bureU  87* 

Cheest cka.  *8 

CbeeM boiBB  SB1,768 

CottMi .balei  1  S,776 

Cofee b!u.  BB,7SB 

Codfish .dmniB  431 

C-mpttage              ., pes.  IBB,I1B 

t^ega.                            bzB.<tbbls.  10,844 

Flour -bbU.  611,04! 

F»Uien ^ks.  6,716 

Fiih,»and -bbU.  80,070 

Fish kegsAkit&  1,076 

Fml,  dried bnshela  !4,877 

Oraue .btureb  1,936 

GUra boMB  *4,00* 

Olasavare packflges  36,602 

Hemp bdUAbelea.  18,834 

Hide^looMu        64,647 

Bides,  green -lbs.  84,906 

Hay -bales  9,270 

Herrings .boxes  8,149 

Hogs JmmI  410,S10 

Hops bales  1,891 

Iron  and  steel pes.  164,101 

Iron  and  steel bdls.  64,078 

Iron  and  steel vtom  10,111 

Lead pigs  64,783 

Lard .bsnels  86,047 

I^rd ..kejtt  ES,!83 

Leather .bdls.  11,864 

Iienions .boxes  4,434 

lilme .barrets  64,817 

Uquors Jibdi.i  pipes  S.lflt 

Molawes ban-els  93,1 33 

Halt bnshels  88,220 

Kails kegs  64,189 

Oil banels  6,896 

0™ng«» bn.<tbbls.  4,647 

Oiknta bales  1.848 

™t"-; bosbeb  197.868 

2"  ,**"«:■, lbs.  847,*00 

PorkMidbaeon bhdi.  10,838 

POTksnd  bacon tcs.  1,987 

I^.;^^"** il^       I8JS8!.8S4 

KSa:;:::;;::;;::;:::::::;f:^  S 


V60 

»io»,m 

S  00 

14.481 

18  00 

1*,S8I 

2  00 

141 

4llk4lT 

21,11* 

28  00 

ttwn 

13  00 

1784« 

80  00 

MI,80« 

64^ 

S  00 

1,631 

>    80 

40 

8,4H 

3  00 

4I« 

!  40 

604,141 

60  00 

WfM 

17  00 

1.6*7.4*4 

60 

Bl;07* 

4  00 

41.116 

8  10 

l,«6,l« 

S  00 

i,i(e 

!  00 

4V» 

10  00 

19.MI 

99,00» 

*  40 

1M« 

S6  60 

tifn 

*i 

ifia 

S  BO 

60 

tfiV 

9  00 

8.«9I^ 

19l,l»l 

3  76 

101.Ttl 

8*  00 

3  13 

7M,«fl 

4  26 

137,101 

9  60 

102,411 

ti.m 

Gl,lt3 

tS4,88> 

IS  00 

MiTjet 

60 

3  00 

1»1,MI 

28  00 

S81,»l» 

e  00 

It  00 

«ifi 

i 

I,«t 

46  00 

!9  00 

,48,71* 

16  00 

M1.97t 

1  26 

!6,»2l 

!4  00 

.    643,»1« 

Chmmereial  StaHstia. 
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ArUclai. 

}  and  pepper hm 

buahelfl 

mr,  Ac *  barrels 

boxes 

wine,  Ac .packages 

tcs. 

hhds. 

barrels 

boxes 

lax barrels 


emp.  ••••••••••. •••••• 

jski^ 

Jbarrels 

kegs 

packages 

0 hhds. 

0.  ...........••• bales 

D bxs.  A  km 

barrels 

bbls.  (k  i  casks 

bkts.^  boxes 

bushels 

bales 

r barrels 

oottoD packages 


Total  imports. 

1,426 

58,817 

14,184 

28.417 

8,208 

8,782 

89,224 

15,287 

2,259 

48,074 

10,819 

804 

91,812 

58,020 

1,688 

»  12,810 

11,469 

1,996 

28,060 

5,980 

4,482 

8,822 

877,087 

4,562 

272,788 

10,886 

167,002 


ATwageTiloe. 
18  00 
50 

8  50 

2  00 

5  00 
25  00 
58  00 
14  00 
80  00 

8  00 
11  00 


1 
1 
1 


50 
80 
50 


17  00 

25  00 

46  00 

4  00 

20  00 

15  00 

85  00 

10  00 

60 

50  00 

6  75 

1  50 

1  75 


Total.TShM. 
18,525 
29,158 
49,644 
58,884 
16,015 
94,550 
2,274,992 

218,818 
67,770 

144,222 

119,019 
456 

118,705 
87,080 
28,596 

820,250 

527,160 
9,984 

461,200 
88,950 

156,870 
88,220 

226,422 

228,100 

1,778,122 

16,254 

622,607 


Total  value- $24,715,881 

Ki — Id  the  above,  we  have  not  bduded  dry  goods,  hardware,  queensware,  and 
miscellaDeous  articles  which,  with  those  mentioned,  come  under  the  head  of 
odise.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  make  an  estimate  of  these  articles, 
d  lumber  are  also  omitted — no  correct  statement  of  the  amount  imported  being 
kble.  In  the  above  calculation  we  have  given  as  nearly  as  possible  the  correct 
I  value,  and  we  believe  the  aggregate  is  below  rather  than  above  the  actual 
;.    The  value  of  the  total  imports  at  this  port  is  not  less  than  forty  millions.— 

•1 

B  nrro  cdtcinnati  fob  ths  tkab  comcxNonra  sxFrxMBXB  1st,  1851,  a3Xd  khd- 

XKO   AUGUST  81ST,  1852. 


I, green..... ....  bbls. 


«< 


...tcs. 
.pes. 


I  . 

be. 

a. 


, bbls. 

,firk.d^keg8. 

tons 

.......  sks. 

bxs. 

....  bush. 


leal. 


b... 
»ge 


..bbls. 
.  ..cks. 
. .  .bxs. 
.  bales 
...sks. 
xirums 
...pes. 


71,182 

1,609 

1,145 

71 

89,994 

14,187 

10,208 

18,720 

4,086 

181,014 

658 

658,788 

8,640 

874 

46 

241,758 

12,776 

95,782 

481 

185,118 


Eggs bxs.<bbbls.  10,544 

Flour bbls.  611,042 

Feathers sks.  6,716 

Fish,  sund bbls.  20,076 

Fish kcgs<fekits  1,076 

Fruit,  dried bush.  24,847 

Grease bbls.  1,986 

Glass bxs.  44,004 

Glassware .pkgs.  86,602 

Hemp bdls.  A  Dales  18,884 

Hides loose  64,647 

Hides,  green lbs.  64.906 

Hay bales  9,270 

Herring bxs.  5,194 

Hogs Jiead  160,684 

Hops .bales  1,591 

Iron  <fe  steel pes.  194,107 

Iron  A  steel bdls.  54,078 

Iron  &  steel tons  10,111 

Lead .pigs  64,778 
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Lard bbls. 

Lard kegs 

Leather bdlk 

Lemons bxs. 

Lime bbla. 

Liquors. hhds.  <fe  tcs. 

Merchandise  and  smid. .  .pks. 
Merchandise  and  sund. .  .tx>ns 

MoUsses. bbls. 

Malt bush. 

Nails kegs 

Oil bbls. 

Oranges bxs.  d:  bbls. 

Oakum .bales 

Oats bush. 

Oil  cake lbs. 

Pork  &  bacon iihds. 

Pork  &  bacon ~tcs. 

Pork  <&  bacon bbls. 

Pork  in  bulk lbs. 

Potatoes bbls. 

Pig  metal tons 

Pimento  &  pepper bags 

Rje bu^ 

Bosin,  <tc .bbls. 


86,047 
82,283 
11,884 

4,434 
64,817 

8,162 
468,703 

1,968 
93,132 
83,220 
64,189 

8,806 

4,547 

1,843 

197,868 

247,400 

^0,833 

1,987 

22,601 

16,682,884 

20,739 

22,606 

1,426 
68,317 
14,184 


Raisins bxs.  28,411 

Rope,  Twine,  &c 8,20S 

Rice tea.  8,782 

Sugar hhds.  89,224 

Sugar ..bbls.  16,287 

Sugar bxs.  2,269 

Seed,  flax bbls.  48,074 

Seed,  grass 10,819 

Seed,  hemp. 804 

Salt sks.  91,113 

Salt bbls.  68,020 

Shot .kegs  1,M8 

Tea pkga.  12^10 

Tobacco hhds.  11,410 

Tobacco bales  1,990 

Tobacco boxes  <Sc  kegs  23,000 

Tallow bbk  6.980 

Wines bbls.*  i  casks  4,482 

Wines basket  A  boxes  8,822 

Wheat bush.  877,087 

Wool bales  4,662 

Whisky bbls.  272,788 

Cotton  yam P^g^  ^^'^* 

Ootton  yam ^oales  167,002 


BXPOSTS  FROM  OINaNNATI  FOR  THE  YEAR   OOMMXNOINO  SSPTEMBER  IbT,  1861,  AHD  HD* 

IKNO  AUGUST   8l8T,  1862. 


Apples,  green bbls.  7,223 

Alcohol 7,607 

Beef 20,016 

Beef tcs.  9,023 

Beans bbls.  1,611 

Brooms doz.  7,934 

Butter bbls.  8,066 

Butter firkins  <fe  kegs  81,396 

Bran,  ike sks.  10,543 

Baggbg pes.  12,918 

Corn sks.  61,281 

Corn  meal bbls.  928 

Cheese casks  71 

Cheese .bxs.  160,689 

Candles 121,717 

Cattle head  1,840 

Ootton bales  8,810 

Coflfee iks.  43,654 

Cooperage pes.  64,279 

E?g8 bbls.  9,160 

Flour 408,211 

Feathers sks.  7,876 

Fruit,  dried bush.  6,413 

Grease bbls.  4,732 

Grass  seed 7,687 

Horses head  944 

Hay .bales  664 

Hemp bales  3,616 

Hides lbs.  142,828 

Hides :No.  81,776 

Iron pes.  172,409 

Iron bdls.  86,868 

Iron tons  11,829 

Lard bbls.  47,862 

Lard Jiegs  115,846 


Lardoils bbls.  24,880 

LinseedoU 9,877 

Molasses 48,866 

Oil  caks tons  1,601 

Oats sks.  2.718 

Potatoes bbls.  28,844 

Pork  A  bacon Jihds.  48,988 

Pork  A  bacon tcs.  M,39« 

Pork  A  bacon bbls.  181,660 

Pork  A  bacon,  in  bulk. .  ..ihs.  2,372 

Pork boxes  8,912,948 

Rope,  Ac V^^  ^^^^ 

Soap boxes  28,088 

Sheep head  45 

Sugar Jihda.  20,860 

Salt Jyhia.  «7,0M 

Salt .^ks.  W14 

Seed,  flax bbls.  8,620 

Sundry  merchandise. . .  pkgs.  666,798 

Sundry  merchandise. . . .  tons  11,241 

Sundry  liquors bbla.  49,848 

Sundry  manufiictures. . ..  pea.  66,1200 

Sundry  produce pkgi^  42,888 

Starch boxes  18,291 

Tallow 8,089 

Tobacco boxes  A  ke^  24,761 

Tobacco hhda,  10,821 

Tobacco balea  629 

Vinegar bbls.  6,965 

Whisky 276,124 

Wool .bales  8.404 

Wool Jbs.  2.«7» 

Whitelead kegs  66.614 

Castings .pieces  88,949 

Castings tooa  l,62t 


Commereial  Statistics, 
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AVERAGE   PRICES   07   MERCHANDISE   IK   CINCINNATI,    1851-52. 

▲TXRAGE  PRICES  07   KKW  ORLEANS  MOLASSES  AND  SUQAR,  WESTERN    RESERVE  CBBI8S, 
RIO  OOFrEE,  MESS   PORK,  WHEAT,  FLOUR,  LARD,  HAMS,  ETa 

Prime 

MoDlba.  N.O.  W.R.    RioN.O.  Mess                           keffPlftln 

mora,  cbe^e.  eoflfee.  eaV.  Com.  pork.  Flour.  Wbest.  Iftrd.  ba^i. 

September S3i    6i      9i    6i    84  16.28  8.14  59     10^    9 

October. 84^     6i       9^    6       84  18.80  8.16  69       9       8 

Kovember 87i    6f      9i    6i    81i  12.60  2.99  68      7i    8 

December 86      6i      9f    6|    29  12  26  8.04  68      1^     .• 

Jftooarj 28       6i      9|    6^    28  12.61  3.09  69      7f     .. 

FebruRry 21}    64      H    5       28  18.84  8.80  69^    8i    8^ 

MmrdL. 80      1       lOf    6^    28  14.76  8.26  62      8|    8f 

April 81       6f     lOi    6f     27  16.30  8.12  62       9*    9 

May 88       6i     lOi    6f     28  UA6  8.20  61     lOi    9^ 

June 84       6       10       6^    80  17.62  8.21  68     10      9^ 

July 84       6         H    6^    82i  19.76  8.19  62     10       9f 

August 86i     6i      H    6f     89i  19.00  8.19  69     11^    9f 

RATES    OF    FUEIOnX    FROM    CINCINNATI   TO    NEW    ORLEANS. 

RATES  OP  PREIGHT  FOR  FLOUR,  PORK,  AND  WHISKY  FROM  OINOINNATI  TO  NEW  ORLEANS^ 

AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  EACH  MONTH  THE  PAST  TWO  TEARS. 

Flour.  Pork.  Whisky. 

§(W1.  51-52.  60-51.  51-52.   60-51.   51-52, 

September per  bbL  |1  00  1  60  2  60 

October 76  100  2  00 

KoTember 60  40        60        60  76  1  76 

December 46  76        66     1  00  76  1  26 

January 60  60        76        80  1  00  1  00 

February 55  60        76        76  100  100 

March. 40  60        60        66  60  86 

April 86  80        60        86  60  60 

May. 86  80        40        86  60  46 

June. 40  46         60         ..  66  76 

July 76  76        90         ..  1  00  1  60 

August 60  76        90        ..  100  160 

RATES    OF    FREIGHT   FROM    CINCINNATI   TO    PITTSBCTRO. 

mATXB  OP  FREIGHT  FOR  WHI8KT  AND  OTHER   MERCHANDISE  FROM  aNOINNATI    TO    PITTE- 
BURG,  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF   EACH  MONTH  FOR  THE   LAST  THREE  YEARS. 

Whisky  per  bbl.         Pound  freight,  per  100  lbs  • 

49-50.50-51.    51-62.      49-50.50-51.51-62. 

September 60  100  ..  16  87 

October 60  60  1  00  66  16  80 

NoTember 36  86  80  12i  121  12 

December. 86  80  46  12^  12^  18 

January 40  40  60  12^  12^  16 

February 85  40  46  10  12^  U 

March. 80  45  60  10  14  15 

April 86  40  40  10  12i  12 

May 86  88  87  10  10  10 

June.. 76  76  60  20  26  16 

July 60  40  1  60  20  12^  60 

August 66  88  1  00  20  12^  20 


EXPORTS  OF  RICE  FROM  SAVANNAH. 

The  exports  of  rice  in  casks  from  Savanoab,  (Georgia,)  according  to  a  statement  in 
the  Jiepttblicariy  have  been  for  the  last  twelve  years  as  follows : — 


1861-62 89,929 

1860-61 86,602 

1849-50 42,792 

1848-49 87,848 


1847-48 80,136 

1846-47 81,789 

1845-46 82,147 

1844-46 29,217 


1848-44 28,643 

1842-48 26,268 

1841-42 22,065 

1840-41 23,687 
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LEADING  EXPORTS  OF  CHARLB8T0V. 

The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Courier  forniahes  the  rabjoined  statemeot  of  the  expat  rf 
oottoo,  rice,  and  lumber  from  that  port  during  the  year  ending  81it  Angnit,  185t}- 

SXP0BT8  OF  OOTTON  AKD  RIGB  VEOK  8KFTEMBKE  IST,  1861,  TO  AUGUST  81b^  1861 

Uptaad. 

LiyerpooL 

Scotland. 

Other  Briti^  pwta 


Bealilaiid. 
Bales. 

16,686 


179,660 
8,616 
8,419 


Ka 
J 


Total  Great  Britain, 


Havre 

Marseilles 

Other  French  ports. 


16,685 
8,878 


191<686     12^ 


86,889 
1,482 
8,706 


Total  to  France. 


Holland 

Belgium 

North  of  Europe 


8,878  40,677 

2,622 
6,846 
8,272 


Total  to  North  of  Europe. 


South  of  Europe.. 
West  Indies,  dfc. , 


16,240 

22,026 

•  •  •  •  • 


Total  to  foreign  ports 19,008 


Boston 

Bhode  Island,  Ac. 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore  and  Norfolk..  • . . 

New  Orleans,  &c 

Other  United  States  ports.. 


19,008 

270,427 

92 
21 

19,901 
716 

8,192 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

144,046 
24,648 
10,886 

Total  coastwise., 
Total  foreign.. . , 


8,806 
19,008 


199,606 
270,427 


8.100 

••• 

1,1M 

4,2M 

6,n4 

18,114 

20^0 

65^ 

4,101 

21^01 

If 

6K^ 
68^ 


Grand  total 82,818        470,082    lS8,m 

XXF0RT8  OF  KOUGH  EIOE  AlTD  LUICBXE  FBOK  8IFTX1UUDI  IST,  1861,  TO  AUGUST  81R,  l88^ 


liiverpooL.  .,.•.,,. 

London , 

Other  British  ports. 


Bough  itee. 
Both. 

88,866 

142,857 


Total  to  Great  Britain. 


Havre 

Bordeaux 

Other  French  ports. 


181,718 

58 

18,484 


Total  to  France, 


North  of  Europe, 
Seuth  of  Europe. 
West  Indies,  <fc 


18,686 
210^9 


FML 

878.9II 

•  •••••• 

268^ 

64t,m 

68^11 

"^ 

42UM8 
1,668,708 
1,960^ 


Total  to  foreign  porta., 


410,640  4fil0t^ 


Oommereial  StaHsiiei. 


tu 


land. , 

k 

I  aod  Norfolk...... 

ited  States  porta 

ital  coastwise.. .  • . 
>tal  foreign  ports.. 

Grand  total , 


lovghriet. 

Lmabsr. 

Buah. 

Feet. 

7,874 

1,811,778 

4,818,429 

44^176 

1,686,848 

1,781,749 

2,870,162 

1,266,724 

62,060 

18,624,690 

410,640 

4,676,076 

462,690  18,800,766 


EXPORTS  OF  COTTOI  FROM  SAVAmAH. 

ports  of  cotton  from  the  port  of  SaTannah  (Georgia)  for  the  two  years  eod> 
1 1st  of  September,  1861  and  1862,  have  been  as  follows  *d — 

im-6l  18SM1. 

BealaUukL    Upland.     SealeUuid*     Uptaad. 

6,062        96,864        7,410        122,228 

601  6,461  897  7,108 


tish  ports. 


I  Great  Britain 6,668      102,826        7,807        120,886 

1,062        11,641  690 


inch  ports 


IFhmce.. 
tign  ports. 


1,062 


11,641 
2,488 


690 


10,646 
690 

11,186 
4,678 


Total  foreign  ports, 


«. 

t 

bia.. ....... 

and  Norfolk 


ited  States  ports., 


tal  coastwise ... 
tal  foreign  ports. 


7,606 

116,849 

8,497 

146,160 

108 

80,291 

206 

22,682 

•  • . . 

8,074 

•  a  •  • 

1,688 

2,427 

146,877 

2,699 

118,828 

•  •  •  a 

17,961 

•  a  a  a 

lOfiZf 
8,866 

a  .  •  • 

4,627 

•  a  a  . 

1,121 

17,688 

841 

8,808 

•  a  .  . 

6,600 

• .  •  • 

40 

8,666 
7,606 


224,968 
116,849 


8,146 
8,497 


160,642 
146,160 


Grand  total 11,261   841,807   11,642   806,792 


^^*^'^^^s^*0^^t^*0^^90^*^^0^0^0^0^0m0^0^i0^^*0^0m 


THE  LUMBER  TRADE  OF  SAVAHirAH. 

iber  business  at  the  port  of  Savannah,  (Georgia,)  according  to  the  Republi- 
icreased  rapidly  within  the  last  few  years ;  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  fol* 
lie  that  the  exports  for  the  past  year  have  exceeded  those  of  any  preyious 
reral  millions  of  feet  We  would  remark  that  each  year  closes  on  the  Ist  of 
r: — 


feet  26.608,600 

....  17,764,300 

....  17,719,100 

....  15,880,800 


1847-48.. feet  16,449,668 

1846-47 10,781,888 

1846-46. 18,686,644 

1844-46 8,270,682 


1848-44..foet  6,988,861 

1842-48 7,619,660 

1841-42 8,890,400 

1840-41 14,276,200 


rket  is  well  supplied  with  timber  at  present,  and  the  mills  are  all  busily  em- 
iriDg  out  planks  of  all  descriptions.  There  are  at  this  time  six  large  steam 
b  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  city  in  soccessfol  operatioD.  The  fol- 
>  the  quotations  for  timber,  Ac. :— 
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Steam-sawed  refuse,  per  1,000  feet t8  00 

Steam-sawed  merchantable ^^  ^ 

Biver  lumber,  refuse • ^^ 

Merchantable  to  prime ^^  ^ 

BAnglng  lumber  for  export ^  ^ 

Mill  ranging • 1^  ^ 

Timber. «  00 

Shingles,  cypress ^  00 

Sawed  cypress  shingles 1^  00  i 

BREADSTCFFS  EXPORTED  FROM  UJ^TITED  STATES  IN  1851-53. 


a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


$1100 
18  00 
10  00 
16  00 


It  00 

1100 

400 


The  Shipping  List  furnishes  the  subjomed  statement  of  the 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  September  1, 1851,  to  8 1st 
guishing  the  leading  porta  from  which  the  exports  were  made  :— 

•  Floar,  Meali 

bbls.  bbls. 

New  York 917,995  70 

New  Orleans 129,276  60 

Philadelphia 160,471  1,680 

Baltimore , 178,962  .... 

Boston 37,011  .... 

Other  ports 20,926  .... 


exports  of  breadstdb 
August,  1852,  dntb- 


TotaL 1,444,640 

Same  time  last  year 1,581,702 


1,810 
5,553 


Increase  . 
Decrease, 


buah. 

1,983,319 

4.811 

507,963 

193,848 

18,186 

64,544 

2,712,120 
1,523,908 

1,188,212 


COTOi 


857,085 

481,00« 

46,828 

125,080 

45,884 


137,062        8,748         WlH 


PRODUCTIOir  OF  SUGAR  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD  III  1851. 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico tons  of  2,000  Ibe.  876,000 

European  beet-root 160,000 

British  West  Indies 158,000 

United  States,  (including  maple  sugar) 145,000 

Brazil 117,000 

Java 100,000 

Bengal 78,000 

French  Colonies 60,000 

Mauritius 55,000 

Manilla,  Siam,  Ac,  Ac W,000 

Dutch  and  Danish  Colonies 22,600 

Total 1,295,800 


THE  MERCANTILE  MARINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  following  authentic  and  highly  interesting  tables  are  from  the  Belfrwt  (Irabid) 
Mercantile  Journal : — 

NUMBEa  OF  VESSELS  AND  TONNAQB  BEL0N6IX0  TO  THE  FOLLOWllfO  OOUSTtm. 


Countries.  Tons.  Veasels. 

Great  Britain 4,144,116     84,090 

France 595,344     13,679 


Norway. 337,058  8,064 

Russia 750 

Greece 150,000  4,000 

Naples 100,000 

Hamburg 82,063  286 

Belgium 22,770  161 

Cape  of  Good  Hope .  4,080  84 

United  States. %,&%bAib\  ...  A 


Coantries. 

Netherlands 

Austria. 

Denmark  A  Duchies . 

Papal  States. 

Canada. 

Ceylon. 

Mauritius 

Tuscany 

Prussia. 


896,924 

178,000 

168.978 

188,402 

68,552 

30,828 

10.020 

27,598 

188.658 


1,7M 

•  ••• 

4,710 

1,520 


Its 

771 
»7T 


Total V^yA^^V   «:,184 
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no  AXD  TOxnrAex  xstsexd  otwaeds  and  glkaeib  ootwardb  moK  thx 

roLLOwiNG  oouicnuxs. 

Eotered.  Cleared. 

tB,  ToDf.  Veeiele.  Tone.  Veaeela. 

Kin 6,118,696  81,249  6,906,978  29,011 

1,887,291  16,264  1,480,086  18,868 

!• 1,099,771  6,969  1,186,864  7,017 

780,696  4,094  729,186  4,114 

628,899  1,699  636,407  1,782 

679,476  6,206  470,978  4,622 

406,479  868  622,066  1,128 

818,096  4,690  828,466  4,686 

lias 4,828,639  21,648  4,861,002  21,805 

1,823,080  6,401  1,177,994  9,197 

772,886  7,969  806,766  8,160 

700,000  6,000  700,000  6,000 

547,228  ...  662,722  .... 

540,902  6,707  662.294  6.347 

856,867  2,424  849,688  2,368 

409,166  2,019  482,696  1,707 

169,165  581  168,717  528 

tries 1,927,505  15,915  1,965,867  17,168 

il 28,888,620       189,688      22,788,801       186,402 

OF  PRODUCE  RECEIVED  AT  NEW  ORLEANS  FROM  THE  INTERIOR. 

ywing  comparison  of  the  ralue  of  the  principal  prodncts  of  the  interior,  re- 
he  port  of  Kew  Orleans  from  8lBt  August  to  let  September,  is  compiled 
tee  of  tables  which  the  editors  of  the  I^ew  Orleans  Price  Current  have 
pared  for  their  **  Annual  Statement"  It  will  be  found  to  exhibit  some  in- 
lets in  regard  to  the  Commerce  of  JSfew  Orleans  with  the  South  and  West: 

1851-S8.         ISSO-Sl.         184M0, 

$48,592,222  $48,756,764  141,886,150 

11,827,850  12,678.180  12,896,150 

7,196,186  7,786,600  6,166,400 

8,708,848  4,284,977  8,408,919 

5,250,541  4,184,682  6,682,554 

8,925,845  8,881,404  5,024,840 

878,964  1,041,616  1,267,558 

4,026,000  2,625,000  2.400,000 

; 6,848,622  6,879,470  2,992,787 

1,790,668  1.726,881  1,699,802 

1,097,640  1,261,928  1,059,777 

129,886  177,594  115,016 

780,672  908,800  816,494 

669,657  541.611  686,120 

257,285  452,088  695,840 

677,040  804,180  688,882 

411,628  842,885  289,672 

160,808  144,848  225,082 

247,874  140,338  54,427 

425,000  850,000  270,000 

466,190  825,844  882,006 

287,122  815,000  210.000 

26,140  147,986  97,240 

72,275  127,585  177,000 

847,454  479,741  826,795 

7,642  10,986  14,264 

\m 9,453,461  8,202,409  7,132,198 

iL $108,061,708  tlO^-^^^fi^^  %^^%V\,^n^ 
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Total  in  1848-49 $81,989,692 

1847-48 79,779,151 

1846-47 90,088,266 

1845-46 77,198,464 


Total  in  1844-45 |57,1W3I 

*■     1843-44 60.0H11I 

«     1842-48 W%IM 

**     1841-42 46,71Mi 


From  the  above  table  it  results  that  the  total  Talae  of  all  the  prodoets  reeeiTtdi 
New  Orleans  from  the  interior,  from  September  1st,  1841,  to  September  lst|  Itt^i 
period  of  eleven  years,  amounts  to  1867,658,164. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 

TARIFF  OF  DUTIES  IJff  THE  PROVIHCE  OF  lEW  BRUVSWIOL, 

UNDKS  THE  ACT  70R  aAISING  A  REVENUE,  PASSED  IN  THE  BB88IOV  OF  1861,  AXS  D  lOMI 

UNTIL  8  1st  DEOEMBBE,  1864. 

BTEGIFIO  DUnSS. 

Apples,  per  boshel £0  0  I 

Axes,  each,  of  three  pounds  weight  and  upwards •..••...  Oil 

Butter,  per  hundred  weight 0   9  4 

Beans  and  peas,  per  bushel ^ Oil 

Barlej,  per  bushel , 0   0  I 

Barley  meal,  per  hundred  weight 0   S  0 

Buckwheat,  per  bushel 0  0  1 

Buckwheat  meal,  per  hundred  weight 0  8  1 

Candles  of  all  Idnos,  except  sperm  and  wax,  per  pound 0  0  1 

"       sperm  and  wax,  per  pound 0   04 

Cattle  of  all  kinds  over  one  year  old,  each t  00 

Cheese,  per  hundred  weight 0  14  0 

Cider,  per  gallon 0   0  t 

Clocks  or  clock  cases  of  all  kinds,  each 0  16  0 

Co£fee,  per  pound 0  0  H 

Coals,  per  ton 0   10 

Chair,  per  dozen,  (in  addition  to  any  duty  imposed  on  chairs  and  parts 

of  chairs  by  this  act,) « 0  10  0 

Com  meal,  per  barrel  of  196  pounds 0   1  0 

Fruits,  (dried,)  per  hundred  weight 0   9  4 

Horses,  mares,  and  geldings,  each 2   0  0 

Lard,  per  pound 0   0  1 

Leather — sole,  upper  leather,  harness,  and  belt  leaUier,  per  pound 0   0  4 

Sheep  skins,  tanned  and  dressed,  per  dozen 0   t  0 

Calf  skins,  tanned,  per  dozen 0   6  0 

Malt  liquors  of  every  description,  (not  being  aqua  vtVce,  otherwise  chaiged 

with  duty,)  whether  in  bottles  or  otherwise,  .per  gallon 0   0  4 

Meats,  fresh,  per  hundred  weight ,, 0   9  4 

^      salted  and  cured,  per  hundred  weight 0    7  0 

With  an  additional  duty  of  Is.  2d.  per  hundred  weidit  on  and  after  the 

first  day  of  April,  1862,  and  a  further  increase  of  duty  of  Is.  2d.  per 

hundred  weight  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  April,  1858. 

Molasses  and  treacle,  per  gallon 0   0   1 

Oats,  per  bushel 0   0   S 

Oatmeal,  per  barrel  of  196  pounds. 0    2   ♦ 

Ry©!  per  bushel 0    0   9 

Rye  flour,  per  barrel  of  196  pounds 0    10 

Soap,perpound ,.  0    0   0^ 

Spirito  and  cordials,  viz. :— brandy,  per  gallon. , '.•,...  0    t   ♦ 

"  rum,  (or  every  gallon  thereof  of  any  strength 

under  and  not  exceeding  the  streuigth  of 

proof  of  26  by  the  bubble 0    10 

and  for  every  bubble  below  26  in  number,  by 

the  bubble,  an  additiooaly  per  galkm.  •  •  • .  0   0   1 
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I  eordulfl,  T]s.:--l6iiioD  tjrnip^  per  gallon. £0  10 

"                 gin,  whukj,  and  Sil  other  spirits,  (not  here- 
inbefore ennmeratedi)  per  gallon. 0  1  6 

Bed,  in  loayes,  per  ponnd 0  0  1^ 

led,  crushed,  and  wntte  bastard,  per  hundred  weight 0  9  4 

ill  kinds,  except  refined,  crushed,  and  white  bastard,  per  hun- 

redweight 0  6  0 

oond 0  0  2 

lanufactored,  except  snuff  and  cigars,  per  pound 0  0  1^ 

'gallon 0  2  6 

I  on  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  true  and  real  yalue 

bereof,  in  addition 10  0  0 

r  bushel 0  0  2* 

IT,  per  barrel  of  196  pounds 0  8  0 

ADTALOUDf. 

oDowin^  articles,  for  ererj  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  true  and  real  value 
B.: — 

ishes,  barilla,  burr-stones,  canvas,  cordage,  (except  Manilla 
lain  cables,  and  other  chains,  for  ships'  use,  cotton  wool  and 
rarp,  copper  and  patent  metal,  in  sheets,  bars  and  bolts,  for 
ildu^,  dye-wood,  felt,  hemp,  flax  and  tow,  hides,  green  and 
ron,  in  bolts,  bars,  plates,  sheet,  and  pig  iron,  oakum,  ores  of 
I,  pitch,  sails  and  ngging,  for  new  ships,  sheathing  paper,  silk 
or  hatters'  purposes,  tallow,  tar,  tobacco,  unmanufactured, 
10    0 

following  articles,  for  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  true  and  real  value 
l: — 

ria. : — steam-engines  and  boilers, and  parts  thereof,  millma- 

ships'  castings,  composition,  rudder-braces,  <&a,  machinery  of 

.escnption,  square  stoves,  known  and  designated  as  Canada 

7  10    0 

biscuit,  bricks,  Manilla  rope,  ready-made  clothing 10.  0    0 

following  articles,  for  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  true  and  real  value 
l: — 

igs,  viz. : — Cooking,  close,  box,  and  round  stoves,  and  parts 
apparatus  for  cooking  stoves,  Franklin  stoves,  register  grates, 
les  and  parts  thereof,  kitchen  ranges,  boilers,  cast-iron  fuma- 

parts  thereof,  cast-iron  plows 16    0    0 

es,  and  other  leather  manufactures,  chairs  and  prepared  parts 
IT  chairs,  clock  wheels,  machinery  and  materials  for  clocks, 
Id  furniture,  (except  baggage,  apparel,  household  effects,  work- 
I  and  implements,  used  and  in  use,  of  persons  or  families  ar- 
i  this  Province,  if  used  abroad  by  them,  and  not  intended  for 
or  person  or  persons,  or  for  sale,)  looking-glasses,  oranges  and 
whale  oil,  (except  the  return  cargoes  of  vessels  fitted  out  for 
royages  from  ports  in  this  province,)  brushes,  hats  and  hat 

[Manofortes,  snuff  and  cigars 20    0    0 

wagons,  sleighs,  and  other  vehicles,  veneered  and  other  mold- 
looking-glasses,  picture  and  other  frames,  made  of  wood, 
wares  of  all  kinds,  matches,  com  brooms,  and  all  agricultural 

snts,  except  plows 80    0    0 

>ther  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  not  herein  otherwise 
with  duty,  and  not  hereafter  declared  to  be  free  from  duty, 
y  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  true  and  real  value  thereof. .  •  •  7  10    0 

ABTIOLXS  XXEMPT  rBOM  DUTY. 

e,  apparel,  household  effects,  working  tools  and  implements,  used  and  va  use 
I  or  families  arriving  in  this  Province,  if  used  abroad  by  them,  and  not  in- 

■lay  be  considered  tree  of  duty,  as  a  reaolatloa  was  paaaed  by  the  Legialatare  on  the 
il,  to  refund  all  duties  paid  on  that  article  under  the  Bevenue  Law,  and  the  Treaaurer 
stmeted  not  to  exact  the  duty. 
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tended  for  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  for  sale,  booki,  printed,  carriages  of  trayel- 
ers,  not  intended  for  sale,  coins  and  bollioo,  com  broom  bniah,  Indian  com,  rice,  groond 
and  unground,  eggs,  manures  of  all  kinds,  lines  and  twines  Ibr  the  fisheries,  oiJ,  \An\h 
ber,  fins  and  skins,  the  produce  of  creatures  living  in  the  sea,  the  return  of  vessels 
fitted  out  in  this  Province  for  fishing  voyages,  oil— ^eal,  cod,  hake,  porpoise,  palm  and 
rape — plants,  shrubs,  and  trees,  printing  paper,  t^pes,  printing-jpresses^  and  printers' 
ink,  rags,  old  rope  and  junk,  rock-salt,  sails  and  ngging  saved  nrom  Tesseli  wrecked, 
salt,  soap-grease,  wood  and  lumber  of  all  kinds,  (except  cedar,  sprooe,  pioe,  and  hem- 
lock shingles,)  block-tin,  zinc,  lead,  tin  plate,  bar  and  sneet  steeL 

Note. — The  1  per  cent  duty  upon  all  British  and  foreign  mannfiictnred  articles,  also 
on  pepper  and  spices,  under  the  Loan  Act,  is  in  addition  to  tho  rates  abore  specified. 

Ships'  stores  allowed  to  be  taken  from  bond  duty  free. 

By  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  proclamatioQ  of  8d  April,  1850,  it> 
sued  under  the  authority  of  "  An  Act  relating  to  tne  Trade  between  the  rTorth  Ame^ 
ican  Possessions,"  passed  18th  March,  1850,  the  following  articles,  beine  the  growth, 
production,  or  manufiEhcture  of  eitiier  Canada,  Nova  Scotu^  or  Prinoe  Edward  Island, 
may  be  imported  into  this  Province  free  of  duty,  that  is  to  say : — Grain  and  bi«id> 
stuffs  of  all  kinds,  vegetables,  fruits,  seeds,  hay  and  straw,  animials,  salted  and  freak 
meats,  butter,  cheese,  lard,  tallow,  hides,  horns,  wool,  undressed  skins  and  furs  of  all 
kinds,  ores  of  all  kinds,  iron  in  pip^s  and  blooms,  copper,  lead  in  pigs,  grindstones  aDd 
stones  of  all  kinds,  earth,  coals,  lime,  ochres,  gypsum,  ground  and  ongronnd,  rock-salt, 
wood,  timber  and  lumber  of  all  kinds,  firewood,  ashes,  fish,  fish-ou,  viz. :  train  oil, 
spermaceti  oil,  head  matter,  blubber ,  fins  and  skins,  the  produce  of  fish  or  creatures 
living  in  the  sea. 

C^  The  above  articles  may  be  imported  free  yia  the  United  States,  if  aeoompa- 
nied  with  proof  of  origin. 

This  scale  of  duties  applies  alike  to  British  and  foreign  goods. 


Tariff 
13th  Dec^  1840.    UtJa|7,USio 
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2 
8 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
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0 
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0 
0 
0 
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fiEVISSD  TARIFF  AT  CALCUTTA. 

COMPAKATTVX  VALUATION  OF  AMXBIOAN  DCPORTS  AMD   SXPO&TS   UKDIE   GALOOTTA  XAJ^Vr 

RKVISED  IST  JULT,  1853. 

IMFOKTS. 


Brimstone,  roll. .rs. 

Brimstone,  crud& 

Candles 

Cochineal 

Flour 

Copper,  sheet  and  sheathing 

Tile 

Pig  and  slab 

Old 

Lead,  pig  and  sheet. 

Cotton  flannel 

Pitch. 

Kaising 

Red  lead 

Soap,  bar 

Tobacco 

Verdigris 

XXPOBTB. 

Gunny  Bags. rs. 

Gunny  Cloth 

Buffalo  horns 

Jute 

Lac  dye 

Munjeet 

Castor  oil 

Safflower 

Turmeric • • •*• 


8 

2 

0 

6 

10 

86 

84 

29 

84 

7 

0 

2 

10 

10 

0 

22 

80 


11 
4 

10 
9 

20 
8 

10 

80 


8  0 
00 
8  0 

0  0 
12  0  0 
81  0  0 
80  0  0 
28  0  0 
80  0  0 

80 
81 
80 
00 
00 

1  9 


6 
0 
8 
7 
9 
0 


%^ 


20  00 
86  00 


10  4  0 

8  89 

9  00 
8  80 

25  0  0 
2  00 
7  09 

26  00 
1  89 
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TARIFF  OF  TAXES  OH  TRAPB,  ETC.,  IH  MEMPHIS. 

owiDg  ordinances  were  adopted  September  14th,  1852,  bj  the  city  govern- 
lemphis,  (Tennessee.)  They,  as  will  be  seen,  fix  the  rate  of  taxation  upon 
)  and  other  property,  and  also  licenses  for  transacting  Tarious  mercantile  and 
nrsoits: — 

lifted  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  Memphis^  That  the  tax  on 
MTsonal  property  subject  to  taxation  within  the  corporate  limits  of  said  city, 
oe  and  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent  on  the  assessed  value  thereof  for  the 
ctb  corporate  year,  with  tne  sch<x)l  tax  of  one-eighth  of  said  tax  added 
ccept  free  persons  of  color,  who  shall  be  exempt  from  school  tax. 
wtner  ordained^  d'c^  That  all  persons  pursuing  or  exercising  any  of  the  privi- 
opations,  or  callings  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  be  required  to  take  license 
to  oomiuencing  such  use  or  exercise,  and  pay  the  sum  or  sums  specified  herein 
roses  taken  or  to  be  taken  out  after  the  publication  of  this  ordinance,  except 
ises  as  have  been  running  and  are  sought  to  be  renewed,  and  expired  previous 
bllcation  of  this  ordinance  then  in  force  at  such  expiration.  In  all  cases  the 
c  of  one-eighth  will  be  added,  and  also  the  fee  of  tne  Recorder,  one  dollar. 

okers  and  agents  dealing  in  cotton,  per  annum $76  00 

.nd  commission  merchants,  per  annum 100  00 

1  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  to  pay,  per  annum,  as  follows : — 

lunder ?8,900 15  00 

rer  $8,000  and  under    5,000 S2  60 

5,000        «             7,500 81  25 

7,500        "           10,000 60  00 

10,000         "           15,000 62  50 

15,000        "           20,000 90  00 

20,000         "          80,000 125  00 

80,000         "          50,000 150  00 

Hover 50,000 175  00 

ind  exchange  offices  to  pay,  per  annum 150  00 

nsurance 150  00 

id  branch  banks 250  00 

ables. 76  00 

of  spirits,  wines,  &c 26  00 

nd  $10  on  etery  $100  over  $250.) 

le,  and  beer  houses 25  00 

,permonth 25  00 

shows,  <&c.,  where  money  is  taken,  per  24  hours 10  00 

per  24  hours 75  00 

Irajs  a&d  carts 16  00 

lays  and  carts 12  00 

>per month 7  00 

en,  per  annum 260  00 

d  fruit  stores 26  00 

lea,  (all  over  one  to  pay  $50) 100  00 

Oleys,    "            «          «        100  00 

)  tables 26  00 

aders 260  00 

^wrther  ordainedy  <kc^  That  all  persons  taking  out  a  license  under  this  ordinance 
spirits,  wines,  c&c.,  shall,  before  obtainin|^  the  same,  make  oath  to  the  amount 
on  hand  at  the  time  of  procuring  said  license,  and  give  bond  and  security  to 
1  account  on  oath  of  the  amount  purchased  by  him  or  them  during  term  of 
ise,  and  no  new  license  shall  be  granted  or  renewed  until  this  requisitioo  is 
I  with,  and  on  every  one  hundred  dollars  purchased  in  addition  to  their  stock 
at  the  issuance  of  their  license  they  shall  pay  ten  dollars  in  addition  to  the 
1  for  their  license. 

\iirther  ordained^  d:c.f  That  any  person  or  persons  who  may  be  deemed  liable, 
.re  required  to  take  a  license  under  the  foregoing  revenue  ordinance,  and  who 
efoses  to  take  the  same,  shall,  upon  the  conviction  of  the  same  before  the 
athorities,  be  fined  in  sum  equal  to  the  license  so  omitted  or  refused,  with  all 
ming  hereby.  Approved  September  14th,  1852. 
XXVII. — NO.  V.  40 
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THE  BALTIMOBS  BOABD  OF  TRADI. 

We  have  great  pleasure  Iq  laying  before  the  readers  of  the  MerchanU  Magadu^ 
the  third  annual  report  of  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Baltimore  Board  of 
Trade,  together  with  the  act  of  incorporation  and  a  list  of  the  officers  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting,  which  took  place  on  the  4th  of  October,  1852.  The  foUowii^  repoit 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  during  the  past  year,  was  presented  and  read  bj  iti 
able  and  efficient  President,  John  0.  BauNS,  Esq.  We  are  pleased  to  Doiiee  thattbe 
members  of  this  Association  have  agun  re-elected  Mr.  Bsuini  Prerident  for  the  con- 
ing year. 

The  report  itself  will  illustrate  in  a  clearer  manner  than  anything  that  we  oonld  ttj, 
the  eminently  practical  and  oseful  character  of  the  aim  and  actioQ  of  the  Board:— 

OrricB  OP  BoASD  op  Teadx,  Baltimtif^  OtUUrfU,  VtSS. 
THIRD  AITNUAL  REPOaT   OF  PEXBIDXirT  AND  DDLSOTOIRa. 

The  members  of  this  association  will  find  appended  a  copy  of  the  ekarUr  gruted 
by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  at  its  recent  session,  beiqg  in  its  own  laogoage : 

"  AN  ACT  OF  INCORPORATION,  IN  ORDKR  THAT  THXRRBT  ITS  XZISraVGR  MAT  Bl  RIRMi* 
XD  MORE  SECURE,  AND  THAT  IT  MAT  BE  ENABLXD  TO  CARRY  OCT  WITH  QBJURR  Vn- 
OIKNCT  THE  IMPORTANT  AND   LAUDABLE  OBJECTS  FOR  WHIOH  IT  WAS  FQ&XXD." 

This  instrument  is  believed  to  convey  the  right  to  all  powers  which  the  Bosrd  of 
Trade  is  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  exercise. 

During  the  past  year  a  number  of  subjects  of  interest  have  been  brought  befixe  tiie 
Board  of  Directors,  who  have  bestowed  upon  them  their  best  attention  and  judgmeat ; 
passing  silently  over  some  of  minor  importance,  they  beg  leave  briefly  to  allude  to 
such  as  they  deem  worthy  of  mention. 

Among  the  topics  upon  which  correspondence  has  been  held  with  Ghambenof  Com- 
merce in  neighboring  cities,  and  joint  action  taken  in  bringing  the  same  before  Coo- 
gross,  are  the  followmg : — 

A  memorial  asking  legislation  to  endeavor  to  prevent  or  lessen  the  fearfully  fregaent 
destruction  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  loss  of  property,  bv  explonanM  of  MUn,  &,  oo 
board  of  steam  vessels.    It  is  hoped  the  act  passed  will  prove  ^fflcienL 

In  reference  to  a  reform  in  the  light-hou$e  system  generally,  the  Board  cheerfoUy 
lent  their  aid,  and  much  is  expected  from  the  deliberations  of  tne  oommtseion  tovhoia 
Oongress  has  intrusted  thu  subject,  alike  important  on  the  score  of  hnmani^  as  wall 
as  commercial  utility. 

The  assistance  demanded  from  various  quarters  in  procoring  the  paaeage  of  Hie  act 
known  as  the  Biver  and  Harbor  Bill,  was  readily  furnished,  and  the  appropriatko  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Chesapeake  Biy 
and  its  tributaries  the  Patapsco  and  Susquehanna  rivers,  is  weloome ;  tbonsli  it  wai 
generally  conceived  that  our  claitns  on  the  aggregate  fund  were  laiver,coQriSsfiii|f  tte 
amount  of  revenue  collected  at  this  port  andSie  extent  of  navigation  upon  wliikhitii 
to  be  expended. 

A  correspondence  was  held  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  Yoik,  fai  rd^ 
ence  to  a  large  accumulated  fund,  (said  to  exceed  one  million  of  ddlars,)  derived  ftan 
ieamen  in  the  shape  of  a  hotpital  tax,  the  result  of  which  was,  the  cordial  eoocmfDet 
of  your  Board  in  a  memorial  to  Congress,  praying  that  such  migfal  be  e«peadsd  ftr 
the  benefit  of  invalid  seamen  in  foreign  ports,  tnro^h  our  ooosola  or  otbenrisa  It  h 
believed,  however,  that  no  action  was  had  on  this  sutject. 

A  recommendation  to  preserve  the  Wheeling  Bridge  was  more  aoceeeaful,  and  Ikit 
ooetlv  structure  having  been  declared  to  be  a  national  post-ronte,  will  donbdesibeisf^ 
feredto  remain. 

A  committee  was  dispatched  to  Washington  to  use  proper  exertioos  for  the  mainia- 
ance  of  a  daily  mail  communication  between  Baltimore  and  Norfolk,  and  thm^^Aat 
place  with  a  large  Southern  section.  It  is  thought  that  to  the  effort  thoe  mads^  in  a 
great  measure  is  owing  our  present  enjoyment  of  this  benefit 

Our  State  Le^lature  during  its  last  session  was  memorialised  bj  the  Board  in  v- 
fent  terms,  praymg  the  abolition  of  the  act  known  as  the  stmnjo  tmx,  it  beiii^  n 
ij  oar  dtiz^a  as  purUal,  vexa\ao\A  ami  OMsoraa^  and  it  being  Delieyed  thai  tiM 
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■Etj  QDder  which  it  was  imposed  no  longer  exitts.    Bat  the  eflbrte  to  proeore  its  repeal 
htLve  thusfiur  been  tmaraihog. 

The  attention  of  the  Directors  haying  been  drawn  to  the  Terj  important  subject  of 
the  extension  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  from  Three  Forks  to  Parkersbnig, 
and  of  the  Baltimore  and  Sutquehanna  Railroad  from  the  northern  terminus  of  the 
York  and  CamberUmd  Raihroad  to  Sunbury^  resolutions  were  passed  and  published 
■pproving  strongly  of  these  extensions  as  of  great  value  to  the  general  interests  of  Bal- 
tu&ore. 

By  ioyitation  of  the  Board  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Directors  of  the  Oentral 
Ohio  Railroad  Company  yisited  this  city  in  August  last,  and  in  public  mectmg  furnish- 
ed much  valuable  information  in  respect  to  its  purposes,  position,  and  prospects,  and 
exhibited  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  lialtimore  by  the  extension  of  said 
work  eastwardly  from  Zanesville  to  the  Ohio  River,  at  some  pomt  to  connect  with  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  The  committee  likewise  invited  subscriptions  fh>m  our 
dtixens  in  aid  of  this  valuable  eonnection,  and  books  have  been  opened  to  enaUe  them 
to  be  made. 

A  weekly  journal  entitled  the  Cotton  Plant  havine  been  established  at  Washington, 
whose  object  is  to  foster  and  encourage  "  direct  trade,  manuftctures,  agriculture,  and 
the  development  of  Southern  resources,"  was  recommended  to  our  merdiants  liberally 
to  encourage  the  same  by  subscription  and  advertising,  in  the  belief  that  it  wonld 
prove  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  augmenting  their  business. 

In  connection  with  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  mention,  that  it  is  contemplated  in 
Deeember  next  to  hold  in  Baltimore  a  Commercial  Convention,  at  which  Southern  and 
Western  interests  it  is  thought  will  be  fully  represented  ;  also  that  by  an  interdiange 
of  views  at  such  a  meeting,  a  larger  share  of  the  Conmierce  of  the  South  and  West 
than  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  may  be  induced  to  Baltimore.  It  is  especially  deemed 
•nspicious  that  said  Convention  should  be  held  at  that  time,  as  it  will  be  nearly  con- 
temporaneous with  the  expected  opening  of  our  great  work  of  internal  improvement, 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  the  Ohio  River  at  Wheeling. 

A  communication  was  received  at  the  meeting  held  6th  alt,  from  a  committee  of 
the  Maryland  State  Agricultural  Society,  asking  the  co-operation  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  the  **  purpose  of  aiding  them  in  their  investigation  of  the  entire  eyatem  of 
intpeetumB  under  the  existing  laws  of  Maryland,  an  impression  prevailing  among  the 
agriculturists  of  the  State  tl^t  their  interests  would  be  materially  advanced  by  a  rad- 
inl  change  in  the  present  system  of  inspects."  A  special  committee  of  &ve  was  at 
eoee  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  It  is  nnder- 
atood  tnatit  is  engaged  in  this  investigation,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  systems  ex- 
iitmg  at  present  m  this  State,  but  also  comparatively  with  those  prevailing  in  neigh- 
boring agricultural  and  commercial  communities.  From  the  jomi  deuberatioos  of  these 
committees,  a  valuable  and  interesting  report  ma^r  be  anticipated  shortly. 

While  on  the  topic  of  inspections  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  remark,  that  at  the 
almost  unanimous  request  of  buyers  and  sellers,  the  City  Council  at  their  last  sesrion 
adopted  the  license  system  of  inspection  of  beef  and  pork,  which  will  dbortly  go  into 
(^leration.  In  regard  to  butter  and  lard  the  "  voluntary  system"  prevails,  although  an 
hispector  is  appomted  whose  services  may  be  obtained.  A  strong  remonstrance  against 
a  nQl  proposing  a  tax  of  forty  cents  per  ton  for  the  inspection  of  guano  was  addressed 
to  the  Senate,  stating  that  it  was  an  unnecessary  increase  in  cost  of  this  extensivelT 
nsed  manure  which  must  be  borne  by  the  planter  or  farmer,  and  that  the  effect  would 
be  to  drive  a  valuable  trade  from  Baltimore  to  New  York  or  other  ports  where  no 
•oeh  chai]p^  are  exacted.    The  bill  did  not  pass. 

A  modification  of  the  laws  regulating  the  gauging  of  domestic  distilled  liquors  ma 
nade  by  the  Legislature  on  application  of  the  Bourd,  which  abandons  the  old  mode 
of  marking  by  proofii,  and  substituting  therefor,  marking  the  numbers  of  degrees 
above  or  mIow  proof^  (as  the  case  may  be,)  thus  conforming  with  the  custom  of  other 
laive  markets. 

fi  is  a  source  of  congratulation  that  at  leneth  some  steps  have  been  taken  towards 
dsspening  our  ahip  channel ;  the  City  Cooncils  at  their  last  session  made  an  appropri- 
atkm  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  under  the  supervision  of  a  romot 
Oonunisstoners.  It  is  understood  that  the  g^tlemen  thus  appointed  have  organiied 
and  taken  the  initiatory  measures  for  the  disbursement  of  this  fund  to  best  advantage, 
loelnded  in  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill  recently  passed  by  Congress,  (as  before  stated.) 
there  is  a  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  improvement  of  our  waters,  of  whiefa 
twenty  thousand  dollsrs  are  for  the  construction  of  a  dredge  boat,  and  twenty  thoa- 
mad  dollars  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigatkn  of  the  Patapsoo  River  and  Gheaa- 
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petke  Bay,  while  the  remaining  ten  thoiuand  doDan  are  intended  for  the  SiuaiiebiB- 
na  at  its  moutli.  With  the  object  of  obtaining  the  most  benefit  from  the  apimcfttioo 
of  these  two  appropriations,  it  is  hoped  and  belieyed  that  the  Board  of  ConunissioQ- 
era,  constituted  bj  the  councils,  and  the  officer  of  engineers,  under  whose  direction  tlie 
general  government  will  cause  its  funds  to  be  expended,  maj  act  in  concert. 

It  wiU  thus  be  seen  that  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  cit^  of  Baltimore,  Irne 
recognized  the  necessity  of  removing  the  obstructions  that  exist  m  our  river  and  bty, 
preventing  the  ingress  and  egress  of  first  class  ships  when  deeply  laden— ench  as  our 
Urge  and  increasing  Commerce  demands.  The  amounts  derived  from  these  sooroei 
will  suffice  for  a  conmiencement,  but  to  obtain  the  average  depth  of  water  to  be  de- 
sired— say  twenty-five  feet — they  will  prove  altogether  inadequate. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  ^Mird  of  Trade  to  make  a  strong  ap- 
peal for  aid  in  carrying  out  th*s  all  important  work  to  the  Legislature  of  Marvland,at 
its  ensuing  session,  and  the  directors  feel  confident  that  honorable  body  will  libenJly 
respond.  It  can  be  proven  that  every  agriculturist  in  the  State  is  equally  interested 
witn  every  citizen,  whether  engaged  m  Commerce  or  in  any  of  the  various  mecfaaiueil 
pursuits,  in  placing  this — their  market — on  a  footing  to  compete  fiairly  with  Northen 
ports  in  conveymg  their  produce  to  consuming  countries  at  the  lowest  rates  of  freight, 
and  thus  enabling  the  buyers  here  to  pay  for  their  tobacco,  grain,  flour,  or  other  coid- 
modities,  prices  equal  to  those  obtained  in  New  York  or  Boston.  It  is  unnecessarv  to 
advert,  in  this  connection,  to  the  vast  coal  interest  of  Maryland,  of  which  the  devek>p- 
ment  has  scarcely  commenced.  All  concerned  in  it  are  too  fully  awaro  that  €kea}> 
freigfUs  are  an  essential  element  required  to  bring  into  activity  tms  important  feitore 
of  the  future  wealth  of  Maryland. 

But  it  may  not  be  improper  to  draw  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  direct  ad- 
vantage  which  must  ensue  to  the  State  by  the  increased  returns  from  the  value  of 
large  mvestments  in  the  several  works  of  internal  improvements^  consequent  upon 
opening  a  sufficiently  deep  and  unimpeded  channel  to  toe  ocean,  far  the  laige  qoanti' 
ties  of  heavy  agricultural  and  mineral  productions  which  ere  long  must  reach  Balti- 
more by  the  various  roads  and  channels  constructed  in  part  by  the  money  and  credit 
of  the  State — and  provided  that  they  can  be  brought  here^  and  carried  to  points  of  con- 
ntmption  on  as  favorable  terms  as  by  other  rival  routes — otherwise  a  portion  of  this 
immense  trade  will  be  dormant,  and  a  large  chare  be  driven  into  more  fortunate  and 
economical  channels. 

Reference  is  asked  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  assoctatiao 
for  its  present  financial  condition,  and  all  is  respectfully  submitted  to  joor  couidert- 
tioo,  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JOHN  C.  BRUNE,  PicaldeBL 

AN   ACT  TO  INCORPOBATE  THE  BOARO  OF  TRADK  OF  TBB  OITT  OF  BALTmOEX. 

Whereas  an  association  of  citizens  has  for  several  years  existed  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, under  the  title  of  the  *'  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,**  havioff  for  its 
object  the  encouragement  and  advancement  of  the  interests  of  Coounerce  and  mano- 
iactures  in  said  cit^ ; 

And  whereas  said  association  has  applied  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  in  order  that 
thereby  its  existence  may  bo  rendered  more  secure,  and  that  it  may  be  enabled  to 
carry  out  with  greater  efficiency  the  important  and  laudable  objects  fSor  which  it  vai 
formed;  therefore — 

Sxa  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  That  the  presideot  of 
said  association,  John  C.  !Brune ;  the  vice-presidents,  Wm.  McEim,  Hermann  H.  Fdry, 
Henry  TifEimy,  and  Nathan  Rogers ;  the  treasurer,  Edward  B.  I>allam ;  the  secrstaij. 
George  U.  Porter ;  and  the  directors,  Thomas  C.  Jenkins,  William  P.  Lemmon,  Joseph 
C.  Wilson,  Patrick  H.  Sullivan,  James  George,  Enoch  Pratt,  I>uiiel  Warfield,  GoitaT 
W.  Lurman,  William  G.  Harrison,  William  R.  Travers,  Albert  Schumacher,  Alexander 
Rieman,  David  S.  Wilson,  Josiah  Lee,  Thomas  Wilson,  William  Boee,  Ttapjyrftm  C. 
Buck,  Chauncey  Brooks,  Thomas  W.  Levering,  George  B.  Hoffinan,  John  J  Atvafaams, 
Hugh  Jenkins,  Enoch  A.  Courtney,  and  George  K.  Walter,  and  such  other  petsons  as 
now  are  members  of  said  association,  and  their  successors,  be  and  they  are  hereby 
created  a  corporation  by  the  name  of  the  "  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Baltimore^ 
and  by  that  name  maj  sue  and  be  sued,  answer  and  defend  in  any  Court  of  law  or 
equity,  and  may  ordam  and  establish  such  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  as  shall  ap^ 
pear  necessary  and  proper  for  conducting  the  concerns  of  said  corporation,  and  bw 
not  be  contrary  to  law  *,  and  the  Eome  may  change,  alter,  and  amend  as  shall  appesr 
proper ;  and  may  bave,  use,  aM  aV.  '^<iaKvxx^  Oi^uq%^  ^^  cfimmon  seal,  and  genenDy 
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nij  do  any  act  or  thing  neoesaary  and  proper  to  cany  into  effect  the  {loylaions  of  thb 
ict»  and  to  promote  the  desigos  of  the  corporation. 

Sia  2.  And  be  it  enacted/rh^t  the  said  corporation  shall  have  the  power  of  receiv- 
qg  8ul»criptions,  donations,  devisea,  and  bequests  of  money  or  real  or  personal  prop- 
mtj,  in  trust  or  otherwise ;  and  of  purchadiog  or  otherwise  acquiring  and  holding  such 
xoperty,  to  be  applied  by  it  for  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  the  Commerce, 
nae,  and  manufactures  of  the  city  of  Baltimore ;  provided,  however,  that  the  prop- 
nr^  to  be  held  by  said  corporation,  at  any  one  time,  shall  not  exceed  in  clear  annual 
ralne  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Sbc  8.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
uithorize  said  corporation  to  issue  any  note,  token,  scrip,  or  device,  or  other  evidence 
ti  debt  to  be  usea  as  currency. 

Sec  4.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  this  act  shall  have  effect  from  and  after  its  passage, 
HVl  the  General  Assembly  may  at  any  time  alter  or  repeal  thi?  act  of  incorporation. 

After  the  report  was  read  a  resolution  was  adopted,  directing  the  prbting  of  foor 
midred  copies  for  the  use  of  the  members.  The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
fOftr  was  then  had,  and  resulted  as  follows : — 


For  PaniDEMT — JohnO.Brune. 

Fob  Vios-Peksioesits — William  McEim,  Thomas  C.  Jenkins,  Henry  Tiffany,  Ohaun- 
oer  Brooks. 

roB  TaBASDEKB — £.  B.  Dallam. 

For  Sbobktart — O.  TJ.  Porter. 

Foa  DiBxcroBs — Wm.  P.  Lemmon,  P.  EL  Sullivan,  James  George,  Enoch  Pratt,  G. 
W.  Lurman,  Wm.  G.  Harrison,  Wm.  R.  Travers,  A.  Rieman,  William  Bose,  Thomas  W. 
Levering,  George  B.  Hoffman,  J.  J.  Abrahams,  E.  S.  Courtney,  William  Kennedy,  0. 
D.  Culbertson,  Robert  Leslie,  Robert  Howard,  John  H.  Duvall,  Galloway  Cheston, 
Robert  R.  Kirkland,  B.  F.  Newcomer,  Robert  W.  Allen,  F.  B.  Graf,  S.  K.  Burkholder. 


NAUTICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 


UGHT-HOUSES  Off  THB  NORTH  COAST  OF  SFAIIV. 

The  Hydrographic  Department,  under  date  July  17th,  1862,  has  issued  the  follow- 
iog  notice  to  mariners,  descriptive  of  three  new  light-houses  on  the  North  coast  of 
Spain: — 

1st.     LIGHr  ox  THB  VOIHT  OF  HACmOHACO,  PBOVINOE   OF   BISCAY. 

From  the  2l8t  of  August  a  new  lighthoase  will  be  lighted  every  night,  established 
on  the  Point  of  Cape  Machichaco,  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain,  from  the  setting  to  the 
riiiDg  of  the  sun.  This  light-hou^e  is  situated  14  miles  east  of  the  Point  of  Fuerte  de 
U  Galea,  latitude  43'>  28'  N.,  and  longitude  S^  22'  60''  E.  of  the  Observatory  of  Saa 
Fernando,  (Cadiz.)  The  apparatus  is  of  the  1st  catadioptric  order  of  FresneVs  sys- 
tem, vriih  fixed  lights,  and  flashes  at  iotervals  of  four  minutes.  This  light,  which  is  of 
the  natural  color,  is  at  an  elevation  of  286  Castilian  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Equi- 
noctial high  tides,  and  produces  a  tangent  of  18.8  miles. 

2d.      UQBT  on  thb  point  of  THK  FDEaT£  DB  LA  OALBA,  PBOVINOE  OF  BDOAT. 

This  light-house,  established  on  the  coast  to  the  east  of  the  Bay  (Concha)  of  Portu- 
galete,  is  situated  14  miles  west  of  Cape  Machichaco,  in  latitude  48^  22'  26"  K., 
and  longitude  8^  8'  14"  E.  oT  the  Observatory  of  San  Fernando.  Its  apparatus  is  of 
the  4th  catadioptric  order;  the  light  fixed  aod  of  the  natural  color,  at  a  night  of  416 
Castilian  feet  above  the  sea  in  the  Equinoctial  high  tides,  and  is  distant  6,200  f-iet  of 
the  same  measure  from  the  Puota  de  la  Galea.  This  light  in  strictness  produces  a 
tangent  of  22.66  miles ;  but  it  can  only  be  distinguished  at  this,  or  even  at  a  less  dis- 
tance, under  favorable  conditions  of  the  atmosphere. 
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.     8d.     UGHT  cape  PINAS,  PBOTDfCS  OF  OVXXDO. 

It  is  Bituated  in  latitude  48^  42'  20"  N^  and  longitude  S2'  28"  R  of  the  Obeerretorj 
of  San  Fernando.  The  hight  of  the  luminous  focus  aboye  the  lerel  of  the  sea  is  S10 
Oastilian  feet,  and  its  apparatus,  -which  is  of  the  first  catadioptrfc  order  <A  Freaoel. 
produces  a  light  with  eclipses  which  follow  each  other  at  intenrals  of  80  seconds,  irith 
a  tangent  in  clear  weather  of  20  miles.  This  light  will  be  first  fllominated  on  the 
16th  of  August 

BELL  BUOT  Iff  THE  BAT  OF  FUNDT. 

St.  Jobk,  V.  Bn  BepleBiber  SS,  188. 
To  FaniCAN  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchantt^  Magazine : — 

Dear  Sib  :— I  beg  leave  to  communicate  to  you,  for  the  information  of  the  readers 
of  your  useful  Magazine,  that  a  bell  buoy  is  about  being  moored  not  under  one-and-a- 
half  and  not  oyer  two  miles  directly  south  of  Patridge  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  thb 
harbor.  The  dimensions  are  as  foUows,  namely, — ^length  oyer  all,  thirty  fiye  feet ; 
breadth,  twelve  feet ;  extreme  hight  of  mast,  fifteen  feet,  on  top  of  which  is  the  bell ; 
the  least  swell  will  cause  the  bell  to  ring;  there  are  four  dappers.  The  buoy  is  bal- 
lasted with  eight  tons  of  pig  iron,  and  was  built  in  England,  of  boiler-plate,  in  a  scb- 
Btantial  and  workmanlike  manner.  Half-way  up  the  iron  mast  there  is  a  cage  for  tlie 
protection  of  any  person  shipwrecked  who  can  reach  it 

The  prevalence  of  fog  m  the  Bay  of  Fundy  renders  the  buoy  absolutely  Decessarr. 
It  is  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  used  this  side  of  the  Atlantic    Tours,  respectfully, 

R.8. 

ASCERTAINING  THE  CURRENTS  OF  THE  OCEAN. 

A  bottle  containing  the  following  note  was  picked  up  July  29th,  1 852,  in  Galeoo 
Bay,  on  the  N.  £.  part  of  the  Island  of  Martinique,  in  latitude  14^  N.,  longitude  60^ 

56'  West 

H.  M.  8.  Rapid,  Toesdsy,  Febmaiy  34, 18S9. 

In  latitude  80'  S.,  longitude  22^  84'  SO"  TV.,  experienced  a  strong  current  nmniog 
N.  W.,  at  the  rate  of  80  miles  per  day ;  two  days  previous,  but  in  Ute  above  latitude 
and  longitude,  we  had  no  currents,  which  induces  me  to  send  this  bottle.  Shoidd  it  be 
picked  up,  note  the  day  of  month  and  date,  together  with  your  latitude  and  longitude, 
and  forward  it  to  me.  ALFRED  MESSUM,  Master  H.  M.  8.  Rapid. 

EEYOLVINO  UGHT  ON  THE  EAST  END  OF  KANGAROO  ISLAND. 

We  are  indebted  to  G.  J.  Abbot  Esq.,  of  the  State  Department  WashiDgtoOfior  the 
aubjomed  notice  to  mariners.  It  is  dated,  Hydrogrophie  Office,  Admiralty,  July  15tli. 
1862:— 

Mariners  are  hereby  informed,  that  on  the  lOth  of  January,  1852,  a  roTolving  ligbt 
was  established  on  Cape  Willoughby,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Kangaroo  Island,  io 
86°  49'  20"  S.  and  138°  12'  80"  E.  of  Greenwich. 

The  light  appears  at  intervals  of  a  minute  and  a  half,  and  being  elevated  241  ie«t 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  twenW-four  miles,  from  the 
deck  of  a  moderate  sized  vessel,  and  on  all  bearings,  firom  N.  E.  by  R  -^  £.  round  to 
S.  by  E.  i  E. 

PORT  PATRICK  HARBOR  UGHT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that,  by  order  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  her  majesty's 
treasury,  the  Harbor  Light  of  Port  Patrick,  in  Wigtonshire,  will,  from  and  after  the 
Ist  of  January  next  1868,  cease  to  be  exhibited. 


^ 
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IIOAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


RAILROAD  STSTBM  OF  THE  WEST. 

i»  title,  a  writer  in  the  Toledo  Rejmblican  in  an  interestinff  article,  coosid- 
Llets  the  new  system  of  railntada  in  the  Western  States  wnl  haye  towards 
d  in  which  directions  their  freights  will  most  profitably  be  carried.  Hie 
w  projected  in  the  Western  States  amount  to  nearly  ten  thoosand  miles, 
ieh  are  nearly  finished,  and  the  remainder  will  probably  be  so,  before  the 
).  At  about  the  same  time,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  will  each  haye 
t  single  line  railroad  to  the  Ohio.  The  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  will 
en  be  double-tracked,  as  well  as  the  roads  between  Buffalo  and  Albany, 
roads  in  New  York,  together  with  the  Ogdensburg,  may  be  considered 
to  a  continuous  single-track.  This  would  giye  the  Northern  route,  fiye 
ilroad  besides  the  Erie  Canal ;  leaying  to  3ie  Southern  route,  two  tracks 
ind  the  Pennsylyania  Canal. 

ying  Western  roads  are  considered  as  depending  on  the  Pennsylyania  Cen- 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  roads  for  an  outlet. 

IN  WESTERN  FENNSTLyANlA. 

MUes. 
pfield  road,  Greenburg  to  Wheelings 78 

inia  and  Ohio  road  frum  Pittsburg  west 44 

and  Steubenyille  road.' 85 

I  in  Pennsylyania. 167 

IN   OHIO. 

and  Pennsylyania  State  line  to  Crestline 186 

I  and  Pittsburg. 99 

I  and  Wheeling 160 

i,  Circleville,  and  ZanesvUle 180 

imi,  Cincinnati  to  Springfield. 84 

I  and  Xenia 66 

land  Dayton 60 

i,  Belpre  and  Wheeling 260 

hio,  Columbus  to  Steubenyille 176 

nd  Western 40 

iine  and  Indianapolis 118 

Indiana,  Crestline  to  State  line 118 

e  and  jMiami 80 

1  Hamilton S7 

i  to  St.  Louis t2 

Id  and  Columbus. 85 

I  in  Ohio 1,624 

IN  INDUNA. 

mapolis  and  Lawrenceburg 90 

>Us  and  Bellefontaine 88 

slis  and  Terre  Haute 72 

\  and  Indianapolis 70 

ndiana,  Dayton  to  Indianapolis. 72 

uid  Indianapolis 86 

i  and  St.  Louis. 168 

I  and  New  Castle 40 

tie,  Logansport  and  Chicago. 174 

Indiana,  State  Line  to  Ft.  Wayne 18 

He,  Knightstown  and  Mnnicetown 78 

linlndiana 641 
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IN  ILUirOIS. 

Milei. 

The  Sangamon  and  Morgan, 64 

Cincinnati  and  St  Louis. 150 

Terre  Haute  and  Alton. 160 

Terre  Haute  and  Springfield. 150 

Total  in  niinoifl 6U 

IN  Missouai. 

The  Pacific  Railroad,  St  Loois  to  Independence. 800 

Hannibal  and  St  Joseph SOO 

Total  in  MisaourL 600 

IN  KXNTUOKT  AND  TINNE88E1E. 

About 800 

ascAprruLATioN. 

Western  Pennsylvania. 1 57 

Ohio 1^24 

Indiana 041 

Illinois. 514 

MissourL 600 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee 800 

Total 4fiU 

This  is  the  superstructure  of  the  two  single  tracks  from  Philadelf^iiA  and  Baltimore. 
Depending  on  tne  New  York  channel  there  will  be — 

IN  CANADA. 

The  Great  Western  Raihroad. 270 

IN  MICHIQAN. 

The  Michigan  Central • 228 

Michigan  Southern 188 

Michigan  Southern  Branches. 45 

Detroit  and  Pontiac. 25 

Total 481 

IN   OHIO. 

The  Cleveland,  Painesville  and  AshtabuliL. 75 

Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati 185 

Tolodo,  Norwalk  and  Cleveland 96 

JoBdion  Railroad,  Cleveland  to  Maumee 120 

Erie  and  Kalamazoo,  Toledo  to  Adriaa. 88 

Northern  Ohio,  Toledo  to  State  Line. 70 

Total 629 

IN  INDIANA. 

The  Northern  Indiana. 165 

IN  ILLINOIB. 

The  Galena  and  Chicago 182 

Aurora  Branch  and  Extension. • 60 

Rock  Island  and  Chicaga ISO 

Central  Military  Track. 84 

JonesY ille  and  Chicago 78 

Lake  Shore 40 

Total ^"^^ 
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nr  wiscomiN. 

Miles 

The  Lake  Shore 40 

Jonesville  and  Fon  du  Lack. 90 

Milwaukee  and  Mississippi 170 

Total 800 

KZCAPITULATION. 

Canada 270 

Michigan. 481 

Ohio. 629 

Indiana 166 

Illinois.. 674 

Wisconsin 300 

Total 2,269 

This  is  the  extension  of  the  fi^e  New  York  tracks.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
the  following  North  and  Sonth  rcwds : — 

IN  OHIO. 

Colamhas  and  Lake  Erie,  Newark  to  Mansfield 64 

Mansfield  to  Sandusky. 66 

Mad  River  and  Lake  &rie,  Dayton  to  Sandusky 181 

Dayton  and  Michigan.  Dayton  to  Toledo.. 160 

Portsmouth  and  Chilico^e 46 

Scioto  and  Hocking  Valley,  Portsmouth  to  Newark^ 1 10 

Total 603 

IN  INDIANA. 

Indianapolis  and  Peru. 78  • 

New  Albany  and  Salem 846 

Jeffersonville  and  Columbus. 68 

Eyansyille  and  Vincennes 60 

Vincennes  and  Terre  Haute. 66 

Fort  Wayne  and  Municetown 66 

Goshen  and  Peru. 66 

Total 727 

IN  ILLINOIS. 

Illinois  Central 640 

Springfield  and  Alton. 72 

Fox  River  Railroad. 46 

Total 767 

EECAPITULAnON. 

Ohio 608 

Indiana 727 

Illinois 767 

Total 2,087 

The  writer  in  the  Republican  considers,  that  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  works 
are  incapable  of  accommodating  the  enormous  trade  of  the  west,  and  what  is  even 
equally  fatal,  denies,  that  when  thfe  products  of  the  west  are  there,  that  they  have 
reached  their  natural  market.  It  is  asserted,  that  the  principal  home  market  of  the 
United  States  may  be  found  within  a  circle,  of  which  Aibany  is  the  pole ;  to  include 
Lake  Cbamplain  on  the  north,  Boston  on  the  east,  New  York  on  the  south,  and  Syr* 
acuse  on  the  west  Here  are  found  the  consumers,  those  who  consume  and  fashion 
the  products  of  the  West ;  those  who  in  return  furnish  the  West  in  clothing,  tools,  and 
manufactured  articles.  Here  are  the  workshops  and  manufactories  of  the  Union,  and 
here  the  raw  materials  tend. 
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Examine  the  great  courses  of  trade,  and  it  will  be  found  they  all  point  to  this  tot- 
tex.  The  cotton  of  the  SouUi  goes  there  to  be  manufactured.  The  products  of  tlie 
WcBt  go  there  to  be  consumed.  The  lumber  and  grain  of  Canada,  and  the  Commeitt 
of  oceans,  all  face  this  common  centre.  If  northern  Canada  and  the  great  DurthweA 
were  as  well  settled  as  our  Southern  States,  and  if  State  governments  permitted  tnde 
to  pursue  an  uutrammeled  course,  then,  we  would  see  great  thorougtifarca  radtatiog 
from  this  circle ;  a  northern  one  through  Montreal  and  Quebec ;  a  northwestern  oat 
through  Lake  Ontario,  and  by  the  north  shores  of  Huron  and  Superior;  the  westera 
through  Canada,  Michigan,  Wiscon&in,  and  Iowa;  the  southwestern,  throngh  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  and  Missouri ;  and  the  southern,  through  Philadelphia,  Virginia,  (^rvh 
Una,  and  Georgia. 

Ail  this  is  very  forcible,  and  the  further  argument,  that  the  natural  tendency  is  to 
try  the  home  market  before  attempting  the  foreign,  is  undeniable.  This  accounts  fir 
some  of  those  trade  currents,  that  otherwise  seem  inexplicable.  The  fa«t  is,  that  in- 
dustrial wants  and  the  laws  of  economical  science,  govern  more  potently  than  aDj 
otliers,  the  movements  of  production.  The  bulkiest  articles  will  climb  mountains  to 
reach  a  market,  while  a  uiamond  will  hardly  tumble  to  the  foot  of  a  hill,  if  there  k 
no  one  there  to  purchase  it.  The  capitalists  of  New  York  are  reminded,  not  to  waste 
their  money  on  lines,  that  will  not  even  enrich  their  rivals,  while  they  strip  them- 
selves of  the  means  to  open  up  the  communications  between  the  teemirg  West  and  the 
home  of  the  consumers,  so  much  of  which  lies  territorially  within  their  border?,  and 
all  the  approaches  to  whicli  must  traverse  their  State.  The  particular  plan  recommended 
as  best  calculated  for  the  present  to  accommodate  the  freights  of  the  West  is,  the  ooa- 
struction  of  an  angling  road  from  the  vicinity  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  towards  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio,  to  interest  the  trade  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Railroad,  the  Ohio  Cm. 
tral,  the  Columbus  and  Wheeling,  and  the  Cincinnati  and  Belpre  roads.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  St.  Louis  and  Erie  Road  is  also  strongly  insisted  on. 

It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  power  of  local  interest  to  influence  the  opinions  of 
men,  that  those  members  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  nortoem  tier 
of  counties,  who  did  the  most  to  force  the  lake  shore  line  through  the  State  free  of 
taxation,  were  the  very  men  who  strove  the  hardest  to  load  down  the  Pennsylvania 
C^tral  Railroad  with  restrictions.  They  contended  that  the  Central  Railroad  would 
injure  the  State  Canal,  but  that  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  would  not  injure  it 
Their  argument  was  that  we  should  treat  our  neighbors  better  than  ourselves.  I'orooe, 
I  deny  both  the  premises  and  the  conclusion.  It  is  not  a  contest  between  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  and  the  Pennsylvania  Canal ;  it  is  a  contest  between  our  old  Key- 
stone State,  rich  in  her  pottition  and  her  natural  advantages,  (which  has  been  called 
by  some  one  "  a  blind  giant,")  and  the  Empire  State  of  New  York,  with  which  she  is 
contending  on  the  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  stn^gles  with  the  restless  com- 
mercial activity  of  Maryland. 

I  am  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth  and  education.  My  home  is  in  Philadelphia  and 
my  interests  are  concentrated  there.  For  twenty-five  years  I  have  labored  as  a  civil 
engineer  to  aid  in  improving  our  internal  communications.  Nothing  short  of  thorocgfa 
work  will  now  answer  the  purpose,  and  the  very  competition  that  renders  it  necessarr 
will  compel  its  accomplishment  I  saw  the  first  railroad  made  in  the  State,  and  1 
hope  before  long  to  see  such  a  line  completed,  from  one  end  of  her  territory  to  the 
other,  aa  may  challenge  competition  with  any  other  in  the  Union. 

I  know  what  an  interest  this  question  excites  in  Ohio ;  for  Ohio  is  the  battleground 
on  which  the  Eastern  cities  contend  for  t^e  trade  of  the  West  I  know  that  I  am  ad- 
dressing an  intelligent  audience,  and  that  there  is  no  use  in  endeavoring  to  evade  the 
question  or  to  conceal  the  fact.«.  We  know  that  you  are  wide  awake,  and  we  are  stri- 
ving to  arouse  our  citizens  a«id  to  make  them  equally  vigilant  We  know  that  the 
railroads  running  from  the  Lake  shore,  already  reach  to  Cincinnati  in  southwestern 
Ohio,  and  to  Zanesville  and  Well&ville  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State.  Go 
where  we  wnll,  on  your  broa<l  plains,  wo  must  meet  Northern  competition  :  and  mv 
opinion  is,  that  it  can  best  be  done  by  i>erfecting  the  line  from  I^ttsbarg  to  Philadel- 

.  We  regard  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  raiboad  as  a  aolden  Hnk  in  the  cbaio  of 
internal  improvements,  which  binds  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  West,  with  aa 
i!*astern  home  market  of  consumption— a  union  of  interests,  both  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial :  ahke  sources  of  national  prosperity. 
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ST£iMBOAT  flTAYIGATION  OF  CINamATI. 

B  ^MtrehanU  Magazine  and  Commercial  Heview"  for  October,  1849,  (vol  xxL, 
8,)  we  published  a  tabular  statement  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  steam- 
r  the  port  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  yean  1847  and  1848,  and  in  November,  1860> 
ill,  page  469,)  a  similar  statement  for  the  years  1849  and  1850,  and  in  the  num- 
Oetober,  1861,  a  statement  of  the  same  for  the  year  ending  September  Ist, 
We  now  subjoin  a  umilar  statement  for  the  year  ending  September  1st,  1862, 


UUTIVI  XO!(THLT  STATUTEMT  OF  ABaiVAL8    AND  DlTARTnilS  AT  THIS  FOaT  FOE 

THB  TEAa  ENDING  AUGUST  81  ST,  1862. 


ARRIVALS  FROM 


Pittsburg. 
29 
82 
66 
88 
24 
66 
T7 
68 
67 
60 
89 
48 


674 


ifontht.  New  Orloant. 

ber. 8 

1 

Mr 2 

ter 10 

^ 28 

7 38 

42 

88 

29 

23 

12 

8 

?otal 219 

DEPARTURES  FOR 

fonthB.  New  Orleans. 

ber. 7 

8 

>er 26 

»er 16 

28 

7 89 

87 

28 

25 

14 

14 

4 

Total 826             498 


8U  Louie. 
10 
14 
SO 
19 
6 
11 
24 
29 
28 
18 
17 
12 


Other  ports. 
208 
225 
286 
148 
106 
248 
276 
219 
287 
240 
246 
220 


218 


2,664 


Total. 
250 
272 
874 
220 
169 
848 
419 
849 
861 
881 
814 
283 


8,676 


Pittsburg. 

8t.Louia. 

Other  ports. 

Total. 

14 

17 

202 

240 

24 

18 

208 

248 

87 

27 

246 

886 

82 

8 

146 

201 

19 

8 

191 

286 

62 

19 

224 

884 

68 

36 

260 

401 

66 

88 

216 

848 

76 

24 

240 

864 

60 

19 

246 

828 

29 

16 

289 

'    298 

82 

21 

226 

268 

241 


2,686 


8,611 


LOUISVIUE  AND  FRANKFORT  RAILROAD. 

road  extends  from  Louisville  to  Frankfort,  (Kentucky,)  a  distance  of  65  milet, 
i  connects  with  the  Lexington  and  Frankfort  Railroad,  which  is  29  miles  in 
both  roads  making  a  distance  of  94  miles.    The  fare  between  Louisville  and 
>rt  is  $2,  a  fraction  more  than  three  cents  per  mile. 

Iburth  annual  report  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Louisville  and  Frank- 
tlroad,  submitted  to  the  stockholders  at  their  annual  meeting,  July  6ih,  1862, 
B  the  condition  of  the  work.  The  capital  stock  is  made  up  of  a  subscription  of 
'  of  Louisville  of  $510,876,  paid  by  taxation  on  the  property  of  the  citizens 
the  years  1848,  1849,  and  1850;  $300,000  paid  in  city  bonds  on  time,  and 
I  60  individual  subscriptions,  to  this  to  be  added  $51,448  42  interest  on  the 
its  for  stock,  making  in  all  $906,180  92. 


636  Bailroadf  Canal,  and  Steamboat  StatisHct, 

The  report  of  the  engiDeer  and  8U|>eriDtei3deDt  of  the  roftd,  Charles  N.  Warren, 
Esq.,  exhibits  the  construction  and  working  of  the  road  for  the  year  endiiw  Jane  SOtfa. 
The  total  receipts  since  the  first  locomotive  was  put  on  the  trade  nave  been  $222,786 18, 
and  the  total  expenses  8130,338  64,  including  tne  hauling  of  iron  and  other  material 
Within  the  year,  the  road  has  been  connected  with  the  Lexington  Road,  ride  traeki 
laid  at  Frankfort,  Pleasure  ville,  and  Smithfield,  water  statioos  put  up  along  the  line, 
the  depot  at  Louisville  built,  and  engine  houses  put  up  at  that  place  and  Frankfort. 
The  passenger  business  for  the  present  June  has  exceeded  that  of  the  correspoodiog 
montn  in  1851,  by  16  percent.  At  this  rate  of  increase  the  receipts  for  the  coming 
year  will  be  $195,000.  There  are  10  eight- wheeled  and  one  six-wheeled  locomotiyei 
on  the  road,  two  freight  engines  of  ten  wheels  are  to  be  delivered  during  the  mooth 
of  September.  The  total  mileage  of  the  engines  was  185,000  miles,  and  they  STer- 
aged  18,000  miles  each. 

The  receipts  per  mile  run  was. $1  24  4 

Expenses 0  78  4 

**        deducting  items  above  mentioned 0  61  1 

The  total  cost  of  the  road,  including  interest  in  cash  and  stock  up  to  the  lei  of  July, 
is  $1,358,764  48. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  were  for — 

Passengers.  FreighU  Mails.  Total. 

$99,971  42  $63,402  81  $5,546  02  $167,920  25 

The  expenses $99,184  19 

Less  one  half  for  repairs. $12,600 

Wood  on  hand 4,000 

12,600  00 

Leaving  the  expenses  at $84,534  19 

Balance  in  favor  of  receipts 85,886  06 

TOLLS  AND  T0N5A6E  OF  CANADIAIT  CAHALS. 

The  subjoined  statement  of  tolls,  trade,  and  tonnage  of  the  several  canals,  daring 
the  year  1851,  is  derived  from  a  Parliamentary  document: — 

VESSELS  PASSED  THE  SEVERAL  CANALS  IN  THE  TEAS  1851. 


Welland  Canal 

SL  Lawrence  Oanal. 

Ohambly  Canal 

Burlington  B.  Canal. 
St  Anne's  Lock  .... 

No. 

8,357 

6,656 

1,517 

1,998 

1,926 

BRITISH. 

Tonaage. 

863,221 

505,197 

81,594 
380,649 

99,561 

ToUi. 

£1,628 

1,447 

193 

230 

309 

£3,809 

No. 

2,836 

278 

210 

585 

61 

3,420 

FOREIGN. 

Tonnage. 

409,402 

21,013 

9,147 
101.261 

2,846 

Tblk. 

£2,416 

64 

97 

61 

8 

Total 15,454 

Total  British  and  foreign  vessels. 
Tons 

1,430,172 

553.669 

£2,598 
18,871 

t 

1,978,841 
£6,407 

Toll 

•  mm 

The  total  movement  on  the  canals  for  1851  and  three  years  previoua,  is  ai  folkm: 

WELLAND  OANAL. 


Tons. 

Passengers 

Tonnage  of  vessels.. 


Tods. 

Passengers 

TaQDage  of  veaaeU. 


1848.          18-19. 

18)0. 

ISil. 

307,611         851,696 

2,487             1,640 

372,854        468,410 

899,600 

1,980 

588,100 

691,627 

4,758 

772,628 

lENCE  CANAL. 

164,627         213,158 

288,103 
35,933 

450,400 

33,407 

^9U 

,:^^ 


SlaUitki  <^  PopulaHon,  4te.  Ml 

OaMMBLt  CAVAL. 

1S18.     1849.    18S0.  18il. 

17,885          77,216         109,040  110,720 

I 470             8,430               278  1,860 

fTeeseU 659            1.264            2,878  1.727 

jtaof  1851  were £76.216 

12,286 

168  tolls,  the  Wellaod  produced 48,241 

iwrence 21,276 


STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION,  &c. 

'BESENT,  AND  PROSPECTIVE  POPUUTIOH  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

e  published  in  former  volumes  of  the  Merekantit  Magazine  fiimiUr  state- 
the  progress  of  population  in  the  United  Statep.  The  following  was  recent- 
nicated  to  the  National  Intelligencer  by  William  Dabbt,  a  venerable  atatis- 
Tbe  two  tabular  views  which  follow.**  says  Mr.  Darby.  **will  show  that  data 
anting  which  enable  us  to  dcmcn&trate  the  certainty  of  cause  and  effect  With 
larks  the  two  inclosed  tables  are  submitted  to  your  disposal  I  find,  let  me 
lat  one  thing  has  prevailed  through  every  decennial  period  of  our  history/' 

POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AS  BECOEDED  IN  THE  TABULAB  VIEW  OF  THE 
'  XKUMEBATIONS  MADE  BY  THE  DECENNIAL  CENSUS.  1780  TO  1850.  INOLXTSIVE. 

ISOO.  1810.  1820.  1S30.  1810.  18S0. 

5.805,952     7,289,841      9,638,181      12,866,920     17.063,858      28,144.126 

-PBOSrECnVE  view  of  the  population  of  THE  UNITED  STATES  FBOM  1860  TO 
ICLUSIVE,  ON  THE  BATIO  OF  GNE-AND  ATHIBD  DECENNIALLY,  AS  FOUND  BY  TABLE  I. 
EARLY. 


80,958.000 
41,145.000 
64,559,000 
78,144,000 
97,525.000 


1910 120.084,000 

1 920 160,046,000 

1930 218.860,000 

1 940 284,480,000 

1950 879,807,000 


POPULATION  AND  COMMERCE  OF  AUSTRAUA. 

Parliamentary  papers,  recently  published,  furnish  statements  of  the  population 
,  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  to  the  begbnmg  of  1851.  At  that  date  the  re- 
x)eition  of  each  Province  was  as  foPows : — 

Populatiun. 
Ih  Wales..         192.000) 

77,360  f 

istralia. . . .  76,480 
Btralia.....  5,886 
aan's  Land .         

polation  of  Van  Dieman's  Land  is  not  given  for  a  later  period  than  1847. 
ras  70.164,  including  24,188  convict?. 

value  of  wool  exported  in  1850  from  New  South  Wales  and 

a  was £1.614,241 

isiem  Australia 15,482 

ith  Australia. 181,780 

Q  Dieman's  Land 451,208 

ith  Australia  the  export  of  minerals  was 862,568 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Tonniffe. 
Inwards.       Outwards. 

£2.078.888 

£2,899.580 

884,215 

268,849 

845,672 

52,851 

1,282,272 

570.816 

22,184 

1,172.580 

86,588 

15,988 

208,081 

87,872 

14,748 

208.978 

».  '^^^ 


.-s 


638  3taU9tie$^  PqpulmHimj  4io. 

MORTALITY  OF  COM HIlfHiL  CITIES, 

RATIO  OP  DEATHS  TO  POPULATION  IN  NIW  YORK,  BALTDIORB,  BOSTON,  AND  CHARLC8T0X. 

The  foUowmg  comparative  table  of  mortalitj  of  the  cities  of  New  York,  BaUimon, 

Boston,  and  Charleston,  for  the  year  1861,  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  Oilman,  of  the 

Baltimore  Board  of  Health : — 

New  York.     BsUimore.     Boston.    ChsiMoi. 

Consumption 2.874  679  669  120 

Inflammation  of  longs. 1,268  66  262  S5 

Scarlet  fever. 627  284  60  21 

Typhus  fever 977  10  88  M 

Small  pox 662  100  68  4 

Measles 820  21  146 

Dropsy 1,213  260  210  W 

Convulsions 1,792  99  141  26 

Apoplexy 687  23  82  S8 

OWago 179  156  79  81 

All  other  causes 10,649  2,460  2.044  470 

Total 20,784         4,167  8,866  922 

The  following  table  shows  the  sex,  condition,  and  age  of  the  above : — 

New  York.    lialUmore.     Boston.     CharleMoa. 

Males 11.871  2,179  1,966  484 

Females. , 9,867  1,988  1,889  488 

Freecolored 448  670            * 

Slave  colored ....  229  ....  (88 

Stillborn 1,286  870            261  • 

Under  one  year 6,604  1,039            836  149 

Ooetoten 6,252  1,196  1,004  166 

Ten  to  twenty 863  206             210  58 

Twenty  to  thirty. 2,886  429            618  101 

Thirty  to  forty 2,094  291            886  118 

Overfifty 2,269  698             611  242 

By  the  above  table  it  appears  that  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  the  popolatioQ  umtA' 

lows : — 

Population.  Batlo  of  moftalUy. 

(few  York 515,507  1  io  2,486 

Baltimore 169,064  1  in  4,067 

Boston 1 86,87 1  1  m  8,660 

Charleston 42,986  1  io  4,668 

OF  THE  POPUUTION  OF  THE  GLOBE, 

The  population  of  the  globe  is  supposed  to  be  under  a  thoosaDd  railliaos,  or,  aooord* 
ing  to  M.  Uassel,  937,856,000.    If,  tnen,  says  a  French  writer,  all  maiddnd  were  col- 
lected in  one  place,  every  four  individuals  occupying  a  square  metre,  the  whole  migB 
be  contained  in  a  field  ten  miles  square.    Thuf^  generally  speaking  the  popiilatiaD«f 
a  country  might  be  packed,  without  much  squeeang,  m  its  capitaL    Bat  the  mm 
idea  this  gives  us  of  the  number  of  the  human  race,  is  counterbafaooed  bj  Ha  cApdbi- 
ity  of  extension.    The  new  world  is  said  to  contain  of  productive  Uod  4,000^ 
Mjuare  miles  of  middling  quality,  each  capable  of  supporting  two  bondred  inhaWtfi"*"; 
rnd  6,000,000  of  a  better  quality,  capable  of  supporting  nve  hondred  ^tnauL    Ae* 
cording  to  this  calculation,  the  population  of  the  new  world,  as  peace  and  etriUatifli 
advance,  may  attain  to  the  extent  of  4.000.000,000.    If  we  Buppoee  the  •m&oe  oftkt 
old  world  to  be  double  that  of  America,  (and  notwithstanding  the  comparative  ponr 
ty  of  the  land,  thb  calculation  may  be  accepted,  if  we  say  nothing  or  Anatealia  tfd 
^e  Tarious  archipelagoes,)  it  would  support  8,000,000,000 ;  and  tnus  the  anr^giAt 
population  of  the  entire  globe  might  amount  to  12,000,000,000,  or  twelre  tunii  tkt 
present  number. 

*  Not  reported. 


^K* 
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MANUFACTURING  TOWNS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

MUMBIR  I. 

CLINTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

OOATION  AJCD  POPULATION  OP  CLINTON' — OINGRAM  MANUFACTOaT — MANUFAOTUttE  OF 
BRUSSELS  CARPETS — E.  B.  BIOELOW,  THE  INVENTOR — NOTICES  OF  HIS  STEAM-LOOM 
AlTD  CARPETING  IN  ENGLAND — LANCASTER  QUILT  COMPANY — CARPET  BAGS — WOOLEN, 
FORK,  AND  COMB  FACTORIES — IRON  FOL'NDRY — BOARDING-BOUSES  OF  THE  OPERATIVES 
WAGES — CHURCHES,  ETC. 

We  recenil/  passed  a  day  at  thid  village  in  visiting  the  several  manuiactaring  es- 
ablishmeDts,  and  with  the  aid  of  Edwin  Btnnkr,  Edq.,  the  editor  of  the  Clinton 
Saturday  CouratU,  Mr.  A.  S.  Carleton,  and  the  brothers  liigelow,  we  are  able  to  lay 
lefbre  the  readers  of  the  Jferekants'  Magazine  a  compreheuiive  and  tolerably  accu- 
ata  sketch  of  this  interesting  manufacturing  village. 

Clinton,  geographically  speaking,  is  a  small  town  in  the  County  of  Worcester,  Mass ., 
KNitains  less  than  6,000  acrea,  including  highways  and  all  surfaces  covered  with  water, 
ukL  was  set  off  from  Lancaster  in  1840.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  Lan- 
meter  and  Sterling ;  south  by  Boylston ;  east  by  Bolton  and  Berlin ;  all  of  which 
owns  were  originally  integral  portions  of  old  Lancaster,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  the 
tTaahaway  Plantation,  which  dates  back  as  far  as  1643,  being  the  oldest  and  one  of 
he  most  beautiful  towns  in  the  county,  and  was  ceded  to  the  whites  by  Sholan,  Sa- 
liem  of  the  Nashaway  tribe  of  Lidians.  It  is  conveniently  situated  about  thirty-five 
tniles  west  from  Boston,  and  thirteen  miles  north  from  Worcester,  having  direct  rail- 
•Oftd  communication  with  both  cities,  and  contains  about  2,800  inhabitants. 

The  town  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  manufactures — which  are  extensive  and  unique 
n  their  character — for  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  the  excellence  and  extent  of  its  sys- 
lem  of  common  schools,  and  the  public  spirit  of  its  inhabitants.  Clinton  is  "  virtually 
lie  creation  of  a  single  mind,'*  that  of  EaASTUs  B.  Bioelow,  Esq.,  the  celebrated  inven- 
tor and  adapter  of  machinery  for  numerous  woven  fabrics ;  whose  genius  may  be  said 
c  have  been  cradled  in  its  lap.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  apeak  of  the  character  and 
^ins  of  Mr.  Bigelow  in  a  future  number  of  the  Merchants  Magazine. 

The  most  important  manufactures  produced  in  Clinton  are  the  fabrics  known  through- 
9at  ibe  States,  and  elsewhere,  as  Lancaster  ginghams,  Brussels  carpets,  coach  lace, 
fignred  counterpanes,  tweeds,  yams,  fancy  cassimeres,  carpet  bags,  combs,  and  ma- 
d^ery.  First  in  importance,  and  deservedly  rated  as  the  most  perfect  establishment 
Id  the  United  States,  is  the  "  Gingham,"  or  "  Lancaster  Mills.'*  This  immeuse  estab- 
lishment^  entirely  built  of  brick,  was  erected  in  1843,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nashua,  in 
the  easterly  portion  of  the  town,  and  contains  21,000  spindles,  and  600  looms,  with 
neeessary  machinery  for  carding,  spinning,  (fee.  The  driving  power  consists  of  three 
breast  wheels,  26  feet  in  diameter,  with  14  feet  buckets— on  one  line  of  shafting,  with 
which  IB  connected  a  steam-engine  of  some  200  horve-power,  to  insure  a  sufficient 
power  in  dry  seasons,  giving  an  entire  propelling  force  of  600  horse-power ;  the  whole 
of  which,  however,  is  seldom  or  ever  required.  The  large  dye-house  connected  with 
this  establishment,  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  the  kind  in  the  world  One 
great  and  desirable  result  from  the  erection  of  this  mill  is  the  reduction  effected  in  the 
price  of  its  fabric ;  as,  while  ginghams  of  the  quality  here  made,  were  formerly  as 
h%h  as  from  16  to  18  cents  per  yard ;  the  average  price  of  those  of  this  company 
iiabont  10^,  wholesale. 
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The  capital  ioTested  amoants  to  $900,000.  The  number  of  hands  employed  arenges 
about  800  ;  of  which  two-thirdB  are  females,  whose  wages,  exclusive  of  board,  range  (wo 
$2  to  $4  per  week.  The  entire  range  of  buildings  is  heated  by  steam,  in  the  prodix- 
tion  of  which  1,600  tons  of  anthracite  coal  are  annually  consumed. 

The  whole  surface  covered  with  the  buildings  of  this  establishment  exceeds  4  acres; 
one  room  alone,  in  which  the  weaving  is  done,  covering  nearly  two,  or  to  be  more  ex- 
act, li  acres.  About  70  large  tenements  of  a  handsome  and  uniform  appearance,  trt 
occupied  by  the  operatives.  The  daily  product  of  the  mill  exceeds  18,000  yiidB,Qr 
between  4,000,000  and  6,000,000  annually.  Its  entire  arrangement  is  of  the  most 
perfect  description,  and  in  its  vast  completeness,  it  stands  as  a  splendid  monrnneat  to 
the  genius  and  masterly  power  of  the  mind  of  its  projector.  The  Olinton  Compacy, 
with  a  capital  of  |400,000,  ranks  second  among  the  incorporated  establishments.  like 
all  the  larger  manufactories  of  the  town,  this  also  was  designed  and  completed  by  the 
Messrs.  Bigelow.  Here  is  woven  coach  lace  of  the  most  beautiful  patterns ;  tireedr, 
cassimeres,  and  pantaloon  stuffs  of  an  excellent  fabric,  and  constantly  in  demud. 
About  200  hands  are  usnally  employed,  turning  out  1,200,000  yards  of  coach  laoe  uid 
800,000  yards  of  the  other  description  of  goods,  annually.  This  company  has  also  i 
machine  shop,  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  machinery  working  in  OlintoD  hii 
been  manufactured.    This  mill  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  18S8. 

The  '*  Bigelow  Carpet  Company"  was  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1849.  Thoogfa  the 
youngest  of  the  establishments  which  give  to  Clinton  her  growing  importance,  it  b 
perhaps  the  most  interesting,  and  destined  to  be  one  of  the  largest  of  the  number. 
Though  now  but  in  its  infancy,  600  yards  of  Brussels  carpet,  of  a  quality  heretofioR 
unequalled,  of  the  most  varied  and  beautiful  patterns  and  colors,  are  daily  prodooed 
from  28  looms ;  consuming  700  pounds  of  worsted,  and  about  400  pounds  of  lineD 
yam  in  the  same  length  of  time.  This  building  is  aho  of  brick,  two  stories  and  attic, 
200  feet  long  by  42  wide.  The  machinery  is  propelled  by  a  steam-engine  of  thirtf 
horse-power,  and  the  consumption  of  coal  is  equal  to  400  tons,  annuallj.  One  hundred 
hands  are  employed — about  half  of  which  number  are  females.  The  dying,  weaving, 
and  finishing  are  the  only  branches  now  performed  in  the  present  building ;  the  ipiD' 
ning,  <tc.,  being  done  elsewhere. 

During  the  time  it  has  been  in  operation,  the  works  have  been  constantly  em|doj(d, 
so  great  has  been  the  demand  for  the  new  fabric,  which  heretofore  has  been  woven 
solely  by  hand,  by  which  means  five  yards  was  the  maximum  of  the  prodnct  of  i 
day's  labor.  By  the  beautiful  loom  of  Mr.  Bigelow,  from  20  to  26  yards  are  eanlj 
obtained  by  the  attendance  of  one  girl.  The  beautiful  process  by  which  the  wires  ue 
taken  from,  and  uniformly  replaced  in  the  warp,  in  the  manufacture  of  this  &brie,ii 
the  theme  of  universal  admiration ;  the  machine  working  as  thoogh  gifUd  with  almoii 
human  intelligence.  Like  all  the  products  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  wonderful  inventive  power, 
the  machinery  of  this  establishment  is  of  the  most  perfect  description ;  and  to  tboie 
who  delight  in  the  marvelous  triumphs  of  science,  no  greater  treat  can  be  a£EbrdedtliiD 
to  witncAS  its  operation.* 

It  is  eminently  worthy  of  note  in  this  place,  that  dYe  of  the  leading  carpet  mam- 
facturera  in  England  have  taken  licenses  to  run  looms  for  the  manu&ctnre  of  caipetl 
under  the  patents  of  £.  B.  Biorlow,  Esq.,  and  are  now  erecting  extensive  works. 

The  steam  loom  invented  by  Mr.  Bigelow,  for  the  manufacture  of  Brosscla  caipd* 
ing,  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Worcester  (England)  Herald,  (March,  1862 : — ) 

"  Several  manufacturers  and  foremen  from  carpet  establishments  in  KiddenninisteT 


*  The  Carpet  Factory  is  not  an  iDcorponUed  company,  bat  is  owned  by  E.  B.  &  P.  Blg^w,  aad 
H.  P.  Fairbanks. 
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have  Tuited  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Croeslej,  at  Haliflix,  and  mspected  Btgelow's 
•taam  loom.  The  universal  report  is  that  the  loom  complies  with  the  two  main  conditions 
of  Boccess— cheapness  in  the  working  and  excellence  in  the  work.  It  makes  two 
Tarda  of  good  Brussels  in  the  hour,  and  thus  equals  the  united  exertions  of  four  mea 
What  effect  this  loom  will  have  upon  the  town  and  trade  of  Kidderminster  has  be- 
come an  important  problem  The  loom  makes  two  yards  per  hour.  Suppose  the  at- 
tendant receives  8d.  per  hour,  and  the  cost  of  engine  power,  and  extra  power,  and  in* 
terest  of  extra  capital  above  the  cost  of  four  hand  looms  (which  would  make  the  same 
qoantit/  of  carpet)  be  8d.  more,  the  carpets  which  would  cost  lO^d.  per  yard  for 
weaving  in  the  hand  loom  will  cost  8d.  only.  Add  to  this  another  Id.  per  yard  for 
better  quality  of  material,  which  the  weavers  insist  is  necessarr  in  the  steam  loom, 
the  utmost  expense  to  be  set  against  the  hand  loom  lO^d.  is  4d.  If  the  weavers  on 
the  average  earn  20s.  per  week  at  present  when  receiving  lO^d.,  it  is  plain  they  can- 
Dot  earn  more  than  7s.  6d.  at  4d.;  therefore  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  compete  with 
the  steam  loom.  But  there  .ire  circumstances  which  will  save  them  from  utter  and 
immediate  ruin  as  a  class.  First,  the  patentee  will  require  a  royalty  of  4d.  per  yard. 
If  they  manufacture  Brussels  themselves  they  will  be  able  of  course  to  undersell  those 
who  have  to  pay  a  royalty,  but  it  would  not  be  their  policy  to  do  so ;  therefore  the 
eoet  of  weaving  steam  Brussels  may  be  fairly  reckoned  at  8d.  p>er  yard  for  the  un- 
expired portion  of  the  fourteen  years*  patent  Secondly,  the  steam  loom  under  its 
present  arrangement  of  parts  requires  a  higher  room  than  those  in  the  present  factories, 
And  there  must  be  a  great  outlay  in  this  respect  before  power  looms  can  be  introduced 
mt  alL  Then  the  manufacturers  have  no  market  in  which  to  sell  their  hand  looms, 
and,  generally  speaking,  no  loose  capital,  and  therefore  thev  cannot  buy  the  expensive 
■team  looms,  engine,  and  necessary  apparatus.  Many  of  them  will  ble  consequently 
driven  to  compete  with  the  power  looms,  by  means  of  reduced  profits  and  reduced 
9scpeiiditure  in  the  ihajpe  of  wages;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  until  the 
monopoly  created  by  the  patent  expires  there  will  be  an  existence  for  the  hand  looms. 
After  that  time  it  must  be  given  up.  Of  course  the  progress  of  invention  may  in- 
troduce a  loom  which  will  be  as  efficient  as  Bigelow's,  much  more  compact,  and  much 
Ian  costly.  In  that  case  an  earlier  destruction  of  the  hand  loom  will  occur.  But 
there  is  another  contingency  to  be  thought  of.  Should  the  continent  be  disturbed  by 
war,  and  a  general  and  long-continued  stagnation  of  trade  arrive,  the  hand-loom 
weavers  will  be  driven  by  hunger  and  despair  to  accept  such  terms  as  will  only  find 
them  the  barest  existence,  and  then  their  work  may  drive  the  steam  Brussels,  bur- 
dened with  the  royalty,  out  of  the  market.  We  hope,  however,  that  no  such  dismal 
alternatives  may  occi^r,  but  that  the  trade  may  revive  to  such  an  extent  as  to  create 
a  demand  that  neither  steam  nor  hand  loom  may  be  able  to  supply.  The  poor  weav- 
ers are  already  in  a  pitiable  case,  and  the  heart  must  be  hard  mdeed  that  does  not  feel 
eorrow  at  their  present  sufferings  and  melancholy  prospects." 

The  London  Morning  CJironide  of  October  16th,  1851,  in  noticing  ''carpets,  floor- 
doth,  Ac.,"  (class  xix.,)  says : — 

"  At  the  eleventh  hour,  power-loom  manufactured  Brussels  was  deposited  in  the 
American  division — ^the  merit  of  the  invention  and  application  of  this  important  dis- 
eovery  being  due  to  Mr.  Bigelow,  of  the  United  States.  Evidence  of  the  successful 
application  of  a  much-wished-for  invention  is  all  that  could  be  desired." 

From  the  same  journal  of  later  date,  we  extract  the  following  notice  of  the  carpet 
weaving  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Bigelow : — 

"  The  American  department  has  again  received  an  important  acceesioo  of  strength 
in  the  shape  of  some  specimens  of  Brussels  carpet,  woven  upon  power-looms.  Al- 
though various  attempts  have  been  made  to  adapt  the  power-loom  to  carpet  weaving 
in  this  country,  there  is  not,  we  believe,  at  this  momen^  any  madiinery  perfected  for 
that  object  Our  American  brethren  have,  therefore,  gained  another  step  ahead  of  us, 
and  have  won  another  laurel  on  this  well-contested  field  of  the  industrial  arts.  The 
looms  upon  which  these  carpets  were  woven  have  been  for  some  time  in  use ;  and  up- 
wards of  800 — the  majority  of  which  are  at  work  in  the  manufactory  of  Mr.  Bigelow, 
the  inventor — are  employed  in  the  States.  Each  loom  requires  only  the  attendance  of 
one  girl,  while,  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  carpet-weaving  by  hand,  a  weaver  is  required, 
and  a  boy  or  girl  to  '  draw.'  In  addition  to  this  saving  of  labor,  the  power-loom  is 
stated  to  be  capable  of  producing  four  times  the  quantity  in  the  same  space  of  time 
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as  could  be  woven  upon  the  hand-loom.  Ab  many  colon  can  be  used  b  iretiiBga 
in  the  ordinary  Brassels  carpet ;  and  the  specimens  shown  are,  we  are  mformed,  vidh 
out  exception,  the  most  even  and  reg^ular  in  the  threads  of  any  exhibited.  The  ipeo- 
mens  oDly  arrived  last  Saturday." 

The  Lancaster  Quilt  Company,  in  Clinton,  was  commenced  under  the  managenuDt 
of  the  Brothers  Bigelow  in  the  spring  of  1887.  It  is  operated  by  water-power  miiolT; 
employs  a  capital  of  about  $200,000, — 100  hands,  male  and  female,  and  prodncaiD- 
nually  about  70,000  counterpanes,  from  10  to  18  quarters  in  width,  from  89  Ioool 
Prior  to  the  establishment  of  this  mill,  the  quality  of  quilts  produced  by  them— oon- 
monly  known  as  "  Marseilles  "  were  worth  at  wholesale  from  |6  to  $9  each ;  they  are 
now  retailed  at  about  one-third  of  those  prices.  Large  quantities  of  anthracite  ooil 
are  also  used  by  this  establishment. 

A.  S.  Carleton*s  Carpet-Bag  Factory,  though  in  operation  bat  little  more  thto  ooe 
year,  is  becoming  an  important  item  of  the  manufactiiring  interest  of  dinton.  Tlte 
bags  made  by  them  are  destined  to  supersede  th^  coarser  and  clumsy-looking  article 
heretofore  sold  as  carpet-bags.  They  use  only  the  beautiful  fabric  of  the  "  Bigelow 
Company,''  to  the  amount  of  about  $80,000  annually  ;  which  is  woven  in  patterns  ex- 
pressly adapted  to  that  purpose.  The  sewing  is  done  by  one  of  Lerow  and  Blodgett*! 
machines. 

Fuller's  Mill,  for  the  manufacture  of  Woolen  Yams  and  Fancy  Cassimeres^  is  abo 
located  in  Clinton,  and  is  driven  by  water-power.  About  80  hands  are  here  employed 
— much  of  the  time  night  and  day — consuming  about  600  pounds  of  wod  daily,  and 
turning  out  between  60,000  and  70,000  yards  of  cloth  annually.  This  mill  has  been 
in  operation  some  10  years. 

Qaylord  and  Company's  Fork  Factory,  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  n  an  eetob- 
lishment  Of  some  note,  chiefly  for  the  excellence  of  the  article  manufactured.  Fhm 
6  to  10  hands  are  constantly  employed,  making  hay  and  manure  forks,  of  whidi  erery 
variety  is  produced  in  a  manner  which  has  procured  for  them  much  celebrity.  Water 
is  the  driving  power,  and  upwards  of  1,000  doxen  forks  are  annually  sold  bj  this  firm. 

A  large  amount  of  freight  is  furnished  to  the  Worcester  and  Nashaa  Railroad,  and 
thoee  which  connect  with  it,  including  some  6,000  tons  of  coal,  which  coostitotcf  bot 
a  small  portion  of  the  aggregate  amount. 

There  are  several  manufactories  of  Combs  in  the  town,  the  most  important  is  thai  of 
Mr.  Sidney  Harris,  on  Harris  Hill.  Mr.  Harris  is  largely  engaged  in  the  manofrietiire 
of  dressing,  redding,  and  pocket  combs,  employing  in  the  various  brandies  of  the  ba- 
siness  about  80  hands,  male  and  female,  and  has  built  up  around  him,  m  the  portioB 
of  the  town  in  which  he  resides,  quite  a  thriving  little  village,  remarkable  for  its  acatr  ' 
ness,  and  the  appearance  of  prosperity  so  generally  pervading  it  Some  $20,000  to 
$25,000  worth  of  combs  are  sent  to  market  annually  from  his  workshops.  Mr.  HaniB 
owns  largely  of  real  estate  in  other  portions  of  the  town,  in  addition  to  a  tract  of  aooe 
800  acres  surrounding  his  homestead,  and  furnishes  employment  to  many  penooi 
other  than  above  enumerated,  in  agricultural  and  other  industrial  pursuits.  The  oaD- 
ufactory  of  Mr.  H.  McCuUum,  in  the  same  branch  of  industry,  is  also  located  io  G&- 
ton,  using  water-power,  and  doing  a  large  amount  of  business  annually. 

Beside  these,  Clinton  has  an  Iron  Foundry,  in  which  a  large  amount  of  tnwnaai  ii 
toansacted  by  Mr.  O.  M.  Pahner. 

"VV^e  were  struck  with  the  air  of  neatness  and  comfort  evinced  in  the  dwellii«a  oc- 
cupied by  the  operatives.  The  buildings  are  owned  by  the  several  mannftctin« 
conapanies,  or  the  proprietors,  and  rented  as  boarding-houses,  at  a  low  rate.  The  priet 
aboard  is  $1  84  per  ^eek,  and  the  gu-ls  earn  from  $2  to  $8,  after  dedoctiBf  thrir 
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Cdinton  has  biz  religious  societies.  The  OoDgregationalists,  Baptists,  and  Catholics, 
have  each  a  neat  and  appropriate  edifice  for  public  worship,  with  settled  mioisters,  as 
also  the  Society  of  Second  Adventists,  who  hold  services  in  a  ball,  erected  mainly  for 
their  nse.  The  Unitarians  are  erecting  a  suitable  building,  and  the  Methodists  haye 
just  completed  a  substantial  brick  edifice. 

Some  idea  of  the  stirring  and  active  business  habits  of  the  population  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  between  1,400  and  1,600  letters  pass  through  the  post-office 
weekly,  affording  a  revenue  to  the  department  of  between  11^,700  and  |2,800  annu- 
ally. This  is  exclusive  of  newspapers,  pamphlets,  ^,  of  which  an  immense  number 
ia  received. 

One  of  the  handsomest,  most  commodious,  and  best  conducted  hotels  in  the  county 
IB  to  be  found  here,  beautifully  situated  in  the  central  village,  which  is  enjoying  anen- 
▼iable  reputation  among  the  traveling  community. 

A  very  handsome  cemetery  has  recently  been  laid  out,  which  is  rapidly  improving 
in  appearance ;  and  on  many  cultivated  plots,  beautiful  ihonuments  have  already  been 
erected.  For  its  general  beauty  and  judicious  arrangement  of  its  streets,  ^c.,  the 
town  is  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  N.  Bigelow,  for  years  sole  agent  of  the  various  cor- 
porations, who,  in  all  public  matters,  has  ever  taken  an  active  part,  whenever  his  ser- 
yices  have  been  required  for  the  public  benefit,  and  contributed  largely,  both  in  time 
and  money,  to  the  advancement  of  any  feasible  scheme  for  the  promotion  of  the  pub- 
lic weaL 


THE  MMUFACTURE  OF  THERMOMETERS. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1852,  we  passed  a  few  days  at  New  Lebanon  Springs,  and 
visited,  while  there,  the  Thermometer  Manufactory  of  the  Kendall  BaoTHsas.  The 
thermometer  made  by  these  gentlemen  has  acquired  a  well-earned  celebrity  for  its 
superiority  over  all  others  now  in  use.  Indeed,  it  has  been  pronounced  by  Professor 
SiLLUCAN  and  other  distinguished  savans,  the  most  accurately  graduated  instrument 
produced  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  history  of  the  founder  of  this  establishment,  and  the  discovery  of  a  system  of 
graduating  the  thermometer,  as  simple  in  its  details  as  it  is  perfect  and  complete  in 
its  results,  will  not,  we  presume,  be  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  the  Merchant^ 
Magazine.  At\«t  returning  to  our  editorial  labors,  (or  rather  after  our  return  to  the 
dty,  for  our  labors,  since  the  establishment  of  our  Journal  in  1839,  have  been  unceas- 
ing,) we  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  S.  Kendall,  containing  an  interesting  sketdi  of 
the  **  trials  and  triumphs  "  of  his  father,  the  elder  Kendall.  The  letter  was  not  de- 
§  signed  for  publication,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  was  written  at  our  request,  with  a  view 
merely  of  furnishing  us  with  the  data  for  a  few  editorial  paragraphs  on  the  subject:— 

FftSKMAH  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchantt^  Magazine^  etc. : — 

DxAB  Sia : — In  compliance  with  your  requ^t,  I  will  state  some  facts  in  reference 
to  the  commencement  of  the  thermometer  business  by  my  father. 

My  &ther,  Thomas  Kendall,  Jr.,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kendall,  a  chaplain 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  afterwards  missionary  among  the  Indians.  Father  at- 
tended sdiool  only  about  four  months  in  his  life.  His  only  apprenticeship  was  at 
making  wrought  nails. 

By  reading  the  Edinburg  Enq/elopedia  he  acc^uired  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
mechanics.  He  constructed  two  cotton- mills  while  a  youuK  man,  and  became  interest- 
ed in  one  of  them,  investing  about  a  thousand  dollars.  IjQe  depreciation  that  ensued 
immediately  after  the  war  of  1812  in  cotton  fabrics,  caused  a  lailure  of  their  cotton 
enterprise. 
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Father  was  thrown  out  of  business,  and  with  nothing  to  do  in  those  times  of  gcK- 
ral  depression,  his  curiosity  was  excited  to  try  to  make  a  thermometer — an  article  t^ 
dom  seen  at  that  time.  Ue  called  at  a  thermometer  manufacturer  in  Boston,  sd*!  told 
.  them  that  he  thought  he  could  make  one,  and  asked  the  favor  of  a  small  piec«  of  tube. 
They  repulsed  him,  told  him  he  could  not  make  a  thermometer,  and  refused  the  tubt 
His  pride  was  aroused,  and  he  went  to  the  glass-works  and  begged  a  few  piecee  of 
refuse  tube.  The  thermometer  was  made — shown,  I  think,  to  those  who  deoded  hii 
capacity  to  make  one,  and  sold  for  eight  dollars. 

Thus  encouraged  to  persevere,  he  found  sale  for  auite  a  namber  of  tbermometen. 
and  was  enabled  to  support  his  family  by  the  proceeds  of  this  and  his  watch  and  dock 
repairing  business. 

You  must  know  that  he  made  thermometers  very  slowly  then,  ooosumlng  mort 
time  in  making  one  than  we  do  in  making  four  dozen  now. 

Meanwhile,  his  creditors  of  the  cotton  mill  saw  fit  to  imprison  him  for  debt  Got- 
cmor  Lincoln  gave  him  the  liberty  of  the  yard,  however,  and  lather  sent  for  his  tooli. 
Our  J.  K.  remembers  carrying  them  to  him  one  very  dark  night,  and  going  repeatedlj 
to  and  from  the  jail,  carrying  things  to  father,  and  taking  the  proceeds  of  his  labonto 
his  family,  by  which  they  were  supported  during  his  confinement.  He  told  his  cred- 
itors that  if  they  would  release  him  he  would  pay  their  debt  as  fast  as  he  could  earn 
the  mcaus. 

He  was  released,  and  soon  after  took  his  watch  and  clock  tools,  and,  a-foot,  set  oat 
to  see  the  "  West,"  as  this  region  was  then  called.  (Our  family  are  from  Millborr, 
Worcester  County,  Massachusetts.)  The  trip  resulted  in  a  family  move  to  New  Leb- 
anon. Father  was  very  poor.  Soon  after  coming  here,  he  took  some  thermometen 
to  Albany,  and  when  he  crossed  the  ferry  to  enter  the  city,  four  cents  was  all  the  mo- 
ney he  had  in  the  world.  Sp-ncer,  Stafford  &  Co.  bought  his  thermometers,  and  en- 
gaged to  take  all  that  he  could  make,  and  from  that  time  his  prospects  brightened.  Aboot 
this  time  he  perfected  the  process  of  graduating  the  thermometer  scale,  sent  a  de- 
scription of  the  same  to  Professor  Silliman,  and  received  from  him  a  high  recoaunefi- 
dation.  Thenceforward,  father's  reputation  as  a  thermometer  maker  and  theoretical 
mechanic  was  established. 

This  process  we  have  aimed  to  keep  secret  in  the  family. 

Father  paid  his  mill  debts,  supported  a  large  family,  and  gave  liberally  to  all  be- 
nevolent movements. 

He  was  induced  by  the  citizens  of  the  town  to  establish  a  boarding-scbooL  He  did 
not,  however,  relinquish  the  thermometer  business.  When  the  schocn  had  been  io  soe- 
Gcssful  operation  for  some  little  time,  father  was  taken  sick  at  Albany,  on  his  leturo 
from  New  York,  and  died,  in  1831,  aged  46  years. 

The  richest  legacy  that  he  left  us,  after  all,  was  his  memory  and  character.  I  re- 
member hearing  an  old  gentleman  say,  as  father's  remains  were  exposed  in  the  duircfa. 
after  the  funeral : — **  I  had  rather  be  "Thomas  Kendall  in  that  coffin  than  President  of 
the  United  States."  Perhaps  the  purest  joy  that  I  have  ever  known  has  been  in  ref- 
erence to  my  father's  memory,  although  I  was  only  five  years  old  when  he  died,  tod 
I  am  certain  that  it  has  shed  a  pure  and  holy  influence  around  my  pathway  bitherta 
The  thermometer  business  contmued  in  the  family — but  after  a  little  while  was  li- 
lowed  to  run  down,  and  the  work  was  carelessly  and  incorrectly  done,  so  that  kt  i 
while  our  thermometers  were  scarcely  in  the  market  For  the  last  six  years  we  bsre 
been  bringing  the  business  up  again,  and  have  now  a  decided  predominenee  io  the 
market  My  brother  John,  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  boys  that  learned  the  tnde 
directly  of  mther,  remained  in  the  business  only  a  short  time  after  fittber's  death,  wu 
in  Illinois  for  about  ten  years,  returned  about  five  years  ago,  and  is  now  in  bo^Dcss 
with  me.  He  has  made  several  important  improvements  ibr  fiualitatii^  work,  and 
that,  together  with  the  improved  shape  in  which  we  now  obtain  mat«rialii,  enables  os 
to  make  thermometers  at  a  rate  vastly  ahead  of  former  times.  We  make  firom  SO.OOO 
to  25,000  thermometers  during  the  present  year,  and  our  business  ia  coiMtaotlT  in- 
creasing.   There  are  several  manufactories  in  the  country. 

Very  truly  yours,  c.  8.  KENDALL,  or 

N«w  Lmakoii,  New  York,  Augntt,  12th.  1852.  Kbbs^l  Btontii. 
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THE  AUNUFACTURE  OF  GUSS. 


KXTMBBR  in. 
CURIOSITIES  OF  GLJISS  MAKING. 


tier  from  the  ancient  writers  on  glass  making,  that  the  workers  in  the  article 
rery  early  period,  arrived  at  so  great  a  degree  of  proficiency  and  skill  as  to 

rival,  even  before  the  period  of  the  Christian  era,  anything' within  the  range 
lodem  art.  Tlie  numerous  specimens  of  their  workmanship  still  preserved 
lie  institutions  of  Europe,  and  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  prove  that  the 
ibioing,  coloring,  gilding,  and  engraving  glass  was  perfected  by  the  ancients. 

fancy  coloring,  mosaic  and  mock  gems  or  precious  stones,  the  art  of  the  an- 

never  been  excelled.  Among  the  numerous  specimens,  it  is  remarkable 
(tsels  are  round :  none  of  ancient  date  are  yet  found  of  any  other  form.  And 
en  of  crystal  glass  of  ancient  date  has  yet  been  found, 
the  numerous  antiques  yet  preserved,  the  "  Portland  Vase  "  must  hold  the 
.  Pellat,  in  hislwork  on  the  incrustation  of  glass,  states :  *'  The  most  celebra- 
e  glass  vase  is  that  which  was*  during  more  than  two  centuries  the  principal 
df  the  Barberini  Palace,  and  which  is  now  known  as  the  *'  Portland  Vase." 
md  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  inclosed  in  a  marble  sarco- 
thin  a  sepulchral  chamber,  under  the  Monte  del  Garno,  two-and-a-half  miles 
e,  in  the  road  to  Frascati.  It  is  ornamented  with  white  opaque  figures  in 
upon  a  dark  blue  transparent  ground.  The  subject  has  not  heretofore  re^ 
itisfactory  elucidation,  but  the  design  and  more  especially  the  execution  are 
The  whole  of  the  blue  ground  or  at  least  the  part  below  the  handles, 
I  originally  been  covered  with  white  enamel,  out  of  which  the  figures  have 
itured  in  the  style  of  a  cameo  with  most  astonishing  skill  and  labor.'*    The 

in  which  the  ancient  specimens  of  glass  were  held,  is  demonstrated  by  the 
he  Duchess  of  Portland  became  the  purchaser  of  the  celebrated  vase  which 
name,  at  a  price  exceeding  nine  thousand  dollars,  and  bore  away  the  prise 
arous  competitors.  The  late  Mr.  Wedgewood  was  permitted  to  take  a  mould 
^ase,  at  a  cost  of  twenty- five  hundred  dollars,  and  he  disposed  of  many  copies, 

china,  at  a  price  of  $250  each. 

:t  specimen  of  importance  is  the  vase  exhumed  at  Pompeii  in  1889,  which  is 
8  museum  at  Naples.  It  is  about  twelve  inches  high,  eight  incHes  in  width, 
J  same  style  of  manufacture  with  the  "Portland  Vase."  It  is  covered  with 
bas  relief  raised  out  of  a  delicate  white  opaque  glass,  overlaying  a  trans- 
:k  blue  ground,  the  figures  being  executed  in  the  style  of  cameo  engraving, 
his,  the  manufacturer  must  have  possessed  the  art  of  coating  a  body  of  trans- 
e  glass  with  an  equal  thickness  of  enamel  or  opal  colored  glass.  The  difii- 
impering  the  two  bodies  of  glass  with  different  specific  gravities,  in  order 

may  stand  the  work  of  the  pculptor,  is  well  known  by  modem  glass 
This  specimen  is  considered  by  some  to  be  the  work  of  Roman  artists ;  by 
I  thought  to  be  of  the  Grecian  echooL    As  a  work  of  art  it  ranks  next  to  the 

Vase,"  and  the  figures  and  foliage,  all  elegant  and  expressive,  (and  repre- 
>f  the  season  of  harvest,)  demonstrate  most  fully  the  great  artistic  merit  of 
er. 

the  numerous  specimens  of  ancient  glass  now  in  the  British  Museum,  there 
ti  of  the  Egyptian  and  Roman  manufacture,  to  impress  us  with  profound  re- 
he  art  as  pursued  by  the  earlier  workers  in  glass.  Among  them  is  a  frag- 
idered  as  the  *'  ne  plus  ultra  "  of  the  chemical  and  manipulatory  skill  of  the 
arkers.  It  is  described  as  consisting  of  no  less  than  five  layers  or  strata  of 
interior  layer  being  of  the  usual  blue  color,  with  green  and  red  coatings,  and 
a  separated  from  and  contrasted  with  the  others  by  layers  of  white  enamel 
uranged  by  some  eminent  artist  of  the  Grecian  echooL  The  subject  is  a  fe- 
sing  upon  a  couch,  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  art  It  presents  a  fine 
of  gem  engraving.  Among  the  articles  made  of  common  material,  are  a 
vases  about  fifteen  inches  high,  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  and  beau- 
mens  of  workmanship.  In  the  formation  of  the  double  handles  and  curves, 
8  evince  a  degree  of  skill  unattained  by  the  glass  blowers  of  the  present 

icimens  taken  from  the  tombs  at  Thebes  are  also  numerous.  Their  rich  and 
3rs  are  proofs  of  the  chemical  and  inventive  skill  of  the  ancients.  These 
embrace  not  only  rich  gems  and  mosaic  work,  but  also  fioe  examples  of  the 
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lachrymatory  vase.  Some  of  the  vases  are  made  from  common  materials,  with  very 
great  skill  and  taste.  The  specimen  of  glass  coin,  with  hierogl^phical  characters, 
must  not  be  omitted ;  as  also  a  miniature  eflBgy  of  the  Egyptian  laol  "  Isis"— a  spe- 
cimen of  which  proves  that  the  Egyptians  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
pressing  hot  glass  into  metallic  molds,  an  art  which  has  been  considered  of  modern 
invention.  English  glass  makers  considered  the  patent  pillar  glass  a  modem  inventioQ 
until  a  Roman  vase  was  found,  (it  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Polytechnic  Institution  in 
London,)  being  a  complete  specimen  of  pillar  molding.  Pillat  states  in  his  work,  that 
he  had  seen  an  ancient  drinking  vessel  of  a  Medrecan  form,  on  a  foot  of  considerable 
substance,  nearly  entire,  and  procured  from  Rome ;  which  had  the  appearance  of 
having  been  blown  in  an  open-and-shut  mold,  the  rim  being  afterwaros  cut  off  and 
polished.  This  is  high  authority,  and,  with  other  evidences  l£at  might  be  cited,  goes 
tar  to  prove  that  the  ancients  used  molds  for  pressing,  and  aUo  for  blowing  molded 
articles,  similar  to  those  now  in  use. 

Specimens  of  colored  glass  pressed  in  beautiful  forms  for  brooches,  rings,  headland 
similar  ornaments  are  numerous.  Of  those  of  Roman  production  many  specimens 
have  been  found  in  England.  Some  of  these  were  taken  from  the  Roman  nurows. 
In  Wales  glass  rings  have  been  found ;  they  were  vulgarly  called  "  snake  stones,"  from 
the  popular  notion  that  they  were  produced  by  snakes,  but  were  in  fact  rings  used  by 
the  Druids  as  a  charm  with  which  to  impose  upon  the  superstitious.  Wc  find,  too, 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  specimens  referred  to,  ranges  from  2,084  to  8,400, 
proving  that  oxide  of  lead  to  have  oeen  used  in  their  manufacture — the  mean  gravity 
of  modern  flint  glass  being  3,200. 

From  what  we  gather  from  the  foregoing  facts,  we  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that, 
in  fine  fancy  work.  In  colors  and  in  the  imitation  of  gems,  the  ancient  glass  makers 
excelled  the  modem  ones.  They  were  also  acquainted  with  the  art  of  making  and 
using  molds  both  for  blown  and  pressed  glass,  and  forming  what  in  England  is  now 
called  patent  pillar  glass.  All  these  operations,  however,  were  evidently  on  a 
very  limited  scale,  their  views  being  mainly  directed  to  the  production  of  small  but 
costly  articles.  Although  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  manufacturers  vases  of  extra  eise 
were  made,  requiring  larger  crucibles  and  furnaces  than  those  used  by  the  glass  makers 
of  Tyre,  yet  it  is  evident  that  they  produced  few  articles  except  such  as  were  held 
sacred  for  sepulchral  purposes,  or  designed  for  luxury.  And  while  they  possess- 
ed the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  molds  to  press  and  blow  glass  by  expansion,  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  produced  any  articles  for  domestic  use .  If  it  were  not 
thus,  some^  evidences  would  be  found  among  the  various  specimens  which  have  been 
preserved.  j.  a 

DOR\E'S  GOLD  MINE  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

A  corresjDondent  of  the  Daldonega  Signal  furnishes  the  subjoined  statement  of  the 
monthly  receipts  of  the  gold  mine  of  William  B.  Dome,  in  Abbeville  District,  Sooth 
Carolina : — 

In  the  month  of  March  8  hands  yielded. dwts.  28,4^0 

"  "     April     "  "  17,172 

"  "     May      *»  " 14,420i 

In  June,  and  to  23d  July  8  hands  yielded. 14,039 

Total 84,061i 

Making  in  all,  from  the  1st  of  March  last,  to  the  2Sd  iost.,  the  sum  of  84,061}  dvts. 
with  only  eight  hands,  and  a  small  circle  mill,  propelled  by  two  mules,  which  only 
pulverize  about  fifteen  bushels  of  ore  per  day.  I  have  no  doubt  that  one  of  our  bert 
pounding  mills  in  Lumpkin  in  one  day,  in  such  ore  as  this  mine  produces,  would  make 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

The  vein  widens  as  they  go  down  and  retains  its  usual  richness.  They  are  not  T<t 
within  forty  feet  of  water  level.  Should  it  pass  water  level  and  retain  its  pref«oft 
size  and  richness,  the  probability  is  that  its  end  will  never  be  reached  by  the  present 
generation.  If  the  rich  shoot  that  he  is  now  operating  out  at  water  level,  ne  has 
then  got  the  best  gold  mine  tliat  I  know  anything  about  The  vein  shows  plainly  oa 
the  surface,  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  has  been  tested  in 
various  places,  which  shows  a  width  of  something  like  four  feet,  and  testa  to  be  wodh 
from  one  to  two  dollars  per  bushel,  and  seventy  or  eighty  feet  of  that  above  water 
ierel 
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TRADB  OF  THE  UIHTED  KINGDOM  IN  MANUFACTURES,  ETC. 

)  home  trade  of  the  United  Ejo^^dom,  in  produce  and  manufactures  of  every  de- 
ion,  according  to  BaAiTHWArrs  Poole,  Esq.,  comprises  about  290,000,000  tons  in 
t,  and  nearly  £600,000,000  in  value  per  annum,  including  the  agricultural  pro- 
jf  the  country,  which  amounts  to  180,000,000  tons  and  £240,000,000;  the  ordi- 
unount  of  farming  stock  on  hand  being  £200,000,000. 

i  foreign  imports  average  6,000,000  tons,  and  £100,000,000  in  value,  of  which 
K)  tons  are  re-exported,  eq^uivalent  to  £9,000,000. 

'  ezix)rts  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufacture,  from  the  United  Eing- 
imount  to  5,000,000  tons,  equivalent  to  £65,000,000. 


MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


CONSULAB  DUTIES. 

see  evidences,  on  all  sides,  of  a  growing  interest  in  our  consulate  abroad,  with 
er  understanding  of  their  duties,  and  a  more  just  appreciation  of  their  impor- 
These  institutions  have  respect  to  the  life,  safety,  and  comfort  of  Americans  in 
Q  countries ;  they  are  essential  to  our  commercial  interests ;  they  may  be  made 
struments  of  bringing  to  us  important  information,  and  of  diffusing  just  impres- 
lo  regard  to  our  country  and  its  inhabitants  among  foreign  nations.  Lord  Pal- 
OD  declared  in  the  British  Parliament,  a  few  years  since,  that  he  had  read  every 
unication  from  the  British  consulatee^  and  that  he  deemed  their  correspondence 
he  most  important  that  teas  received  by  the  government. 

illustration  of  the  scope  and  capacity  of  our  consulates  is  presented  by  our  con- 
Paris,  Mr.  Goodrich.  Although  discharging  his  ordinary  duties  in  a  manner 
has  merited  and  received  the  approbation  of  all  parties  at  home  and  abroad, 
t  the  same  time,  he  has  lately  published  a  geographical,  statistical,  and  historical 
}f  the  United  States,  in  the  French  language,  which  will  probably  do  more  to 
our  country  known  abroad,  than  any  other  work,  (if  we  except  the  MerchanW 
ctn«,)  which  has  ever  been  published.  It  has  not  only  been  noticed  with  com- 
ition  in  the  leading  journals  of  Paris,  but  referred  to  by  the  President  of  the 
h  Republic,  as  well  as  other  persons  of  eminent  political  and  scientific  position 
ince. 

I  trust  the  attention  of  Congress  will  speedily  be  directed  to  the  sul^'ect  of  re- 
ling  our  consular  system,  and  especially  to  the  importance  of  having  our  consuls 
1  on  a  proper  basis ;  and  that  men  specially  qualified  to  fill  their  office,  may  be 
r«  selected.  Consuls  should  be  familiar  with  the  language  and  manners  of  the 
ry  to  which  they  are  sent ;  they  should  be  men  of  large  and  varied  information, 
)f  sober  and  prudent  character.  Without  these  qualifications  they  cannot  be 
'  intrusted  with  the  important  and  delicate  duties  belonging  to  their  office. 

AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE  AT  SYDNEY. 

$  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  in  London,  dated  Sydney, 
l7, 1852 : — "  The  Yankees  will  soon  get  masters  of  this  market  if  we  do  not  get 
ter  line  of  ships  or  steam  communication  between  here  and  England.  The  hrst 
tr-ship  from  the  United  States  arrived  here  last  week.  She  left  Boston  five  days 
the  news  of  our  discovery  was  known,  and  made  the  passage  here  in  95  days, 
ing  news  from  England  up  to  the  4th  of  October,  whilst,  by  the  direct  way,  we 
no  later  dates  than  the  18th  of  Sept  A  portion  of  her  cargo  consisted  of 
leo  buckets'  for  the  miners.  I  think  we  shall  soon  be  sufficiently  supplied  with 
rtide  direct  from  America.  Please,  therefore,  not  to  send  us  any  buckets  of  this 
ipUon." 
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<<  COMPETITION  nf  TRADE  »  NOT  <(THE  UFE  OF  BUSINESS." 

The  CommercicU  Regitter^  a  well  conducted  sheet,  in  a  recent  editorial  has  some 
sensible  remarks  touching  the  oft-repeated  maxims—"  Competition,  the  Life  of  Tnde'^ 
and  "  Live  and  let  Live,"  and  as  they  are  too  good  to  be  lost^  we  transfer  them  to  tk 
pages  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine. 

Competition  in  trade  is  considered  the  life  of  business.    We  do  not  pretend  to  set 
up  our  opinions  in  opposition  to  the  established  and  acknowledged  proyerbs  of  oar 
fathers,  but  we  do  differ,  in  some  particulars,  with  the  spirit  of  the  adage  qaoted 
above.    It  might  be  qualified  and  amended.    Honorable  competition  is  a  means  of 
creating  trade,  and  develops  the  capacity  of  men.    But  that  competition  that  seeks 
every  means  in  its  power  to  monopolize  trade,  by  reducing  prices,  is  far  from  the  life 
of  business,  but  is,  in  fact,  its  vdry  death.     Fair,  upri^t,  honorable  dealing,  vUl 
always  be  sure  to  meet  its  reward — although  the  returns  may  not  be  immediate,  and 
it  is  better  to  compote  fairly  and  openly,  than  secretly  and  covertly.    We  live  in  ex* 
citement,  and  life  is  a  constant  battle.    In  this  country,  where  competition  does  not 
exist  to  the  extent  that  it  prevails  in  Europe,  we  have  but  a  faint  conception  of  iU 
mjurious  tendency,  when  carried  to  excess,  and  know  but  little  of  the  schemes,  resorted 
to  there,  to  secure  trade.    In  the  great  battle  of  existence,  as  seen  in  the  old  world, 
men  resort  to  every  species  of  trick  to  secure  success  in  business,  and  every  deyice  is 
used  to  obtain  custom.    This    spirit  is,  unfortunately,  on  the  increase  in  this  couctry, 
and  men  undersell  each  other  oftentimes,  to  the  injury  of  themselves  as  well  as  those 
whose  trade  they  seek  to  destroy.   We  are  of  those  who  hold  to  the  sentiment,  *'  Lire, 
and  let  live ;"  and  we  consider  it  a  golden  rule.    It  is  at  variance  with  that  mobre 
which  prompts  a  man  to  undersell  his  neighbor,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  cus- 
tomers, and  deserves  to  be  practiced  more  than  it  is.    There  is  no  selfishness  in  it; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  spirit  of  liberality  and  Christianity,  worthy  of  our  attentioo 
and  adoption.    If  business  men  were  to  study  their  true  interest,  tnere  would  be  less 
competition  among  us  than  there  is  at  present,  and  there  would  be  fewer  complaints 
about  dull  times,  and  not  so  many  fiiilures  as  now.    The  spirit  of  competition  when 
carried  to  excess,  tends  to  degrade  men,  and  make  them  neartless,  selfish,  smd  even 
cruel ;  and  if  not  checked,  leads  to  distrust,  enmity,  and  uncharitableoess.    A  disposi- 
tion to  fair  dealing  does  much  to  destroy  it,  and  makes  our  situation  less  irksome  thaa 
if  we  engage  in  it  with  full  determination  to  advance  our  own  interests,  to  the  injury 
of  others.    There  is  a  living,  and  more,  for  all  of  us,  without  endeavoribg  to  deprire 
each  other  of  the  means  of  livelihood,  and  if  we  throw  aside  that  spirit  of  selfisboeGi 
that  prompts  to  excessive  competition,  we  will  benefit  ourselves  as  well  as  others,  tod 
*'  do  unto  others  as  we  would  tney  should  do  unto  us." 

I 

PRIZES  FOR  COSDIERCIAL  ARTICLES; 

Mr.  W.  Parker  Hammond,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Hammond  A  Oa,  London,  oflen 
the  following  premiums — £50  for  the  best "  Essay  on  China,"  embracing  the  following 
points  :    The  capabilities  of  that  empire  to  consume  the  manufactures  of  Britain,  and 
existing  impediments  thereto.    The  effect  of  the  present  British  tea  duties  on  its  con- 
sumption, and  on  the  China  trade  generally,  and  the  probable  influence  thereon  oo  a 
reduction  of  duty.    The  opium  trade,  and  its  effect  upon  the  commerce  and  monds  d 
China  and  India.    General  remarks  on  the  empire  of  Japan,  and  the  prospects  of  tlM 
trade  therewith.    Suggestions  as  to  the  most  efficient  mode  of  extending  Christianity 
in  China.    £50  for  the  best  *'  Essay  on  the  Eastern  Archipelago,*'  including  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  embracing  the  following,  points :  Piracy,  its  extent  and 
effect  on  the  price  of  Straits  produce  and  the  consumption  of  British  manufactures. 
The  best  means  of  suppression  or  prevention.    The  commercial  capabilities  of  the 
countries  alluded  to,  and  existing  impediments  to  their  expansion.     Cnristianity — the 
best  means  of  its  extension  therein.    The  object  of  Mr.  Hammond  in  offering  these  pn- 
miums  is,  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion  and  commerce  in  the  China  seas  and 
eastern  Archipelago,  in  connection  with  the  design  of  the  great  exhibition.    He  pro* 
poses  that  the  rewards  should  be  given  in  cash,  or  in  gold  medals  of  equal  value,  at 
the  option  of  the  successful  competitors.    Judges  are  to  be  appointed  to  decide  on  the 
merit^  of  the  essays, — and  the  last  day  of  next  October  is  fixed  on  as  the  limit  within 
which  manuscripta  m\i8t\>e  actitm.    1\.  \%  ^mtIVv^t  yronosed  that  a  selection  of  the 
inaouscripts  be  made,  ondtVie  co^^ni^V.  ol  \>aft,m'^ft  QAs^^K^^KA^V^sA^Mb^bed  with 
the  Dame  of  each  essay iat  alleuSkwiA,  wi'i  \ii«i  t»\.  v'twiafc^  T».\jb^^  liSfitsMw^.M^'^ 
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writers,  or,  with  their  coDseDt,  disposed  of  as  may  be  considered  by  the  judges  most 
likely  to  promote  the  objects  treated  od.  Detailed  statements  of  the  concTitions  to  be 
observed  in  competing  for  the  premiums  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Arts. 

HINTS  TO  MERCHANTS  ON  ADVERTISING. 

We  cut  from  an  exchange  paper,  and  publish  for  the  benefit  of  the  two  parties  the 
most  interested — the  merchants  and  the  **  mediums" — not  knocking — the  subjoined 
homily  on  advertising. 

**  Our  merchants  are  doing  tlie  handsome  thing,  in  informing  the  people  where  the 
good  bargains  can  be  made,  for  proof  of  which  see  our  advertising  columns.  It  is  just 
as  certain  that  the  man  who  advertises  freely  will  do  the  business,  as  it  is  that  every- 
body likes  to  buy  cheap  and  good  goods.  If  a  man  has  got  goods  that  are  not  fit  to 
be  seen  nor  bought,  it  is  sensible  in  him  not  to  inform  people  of  what  he  has  got,  nor 
invite  them  to  look  at  his  stock.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  all  branches  of  business, 
mechanical  trades,  etc  People  look  in  the  papers  now-a-days,  if  they  want  informa- 
tion in  relation  to  all  these  matters,  and  the  man  that  wants  their  custom  must  get  it 
by  reaching  them  through  the  public  print 

*•  *  Oh,  Fudge !'  says  some  old  granny  of  a  man,  *  that  is  all  to  get  a  few  dollars  out  of 
me  for  advertising.  I'm  too  smart  for  that  If  anybody  wants  my  goods  or  work,  I 
think  they  will  find  me,  advertise  or  no  advertise.  I  think  Fd  save  that  money.' — 
Very  well ;  the  printer  is  not  half  as  much  a  loser  as  yourself.  Try  it  for  a  year,  and 
then  come  to  a  painful  realizing  sense  that  your  neighbor  has  entirely  outstripped  you 
m  business,  and  wonder  why  it  is  that  everybody  is  running  to  him  when  your  goods 
are  as  good  as  his.  Ah  !  *  there's  the  rub.'  People  won't  believe  that  a  man  has  got 
good  Goods,  if  they  are  not  good  enough  to  be  advertised.  *  That's  the  way  they  all 
do  now,'  and  if  any  man  pleases  to  be  singular,  let  him  do  it  at  his  own  cost :  we  have 
warned  him  in  due  season." 

THE  CLOVES  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  article  known  itt  commerce  as  cloves,  are  the  unopened  flowers  of  a  small  ever- 
green that  resembles  in  appearance  the  laurel  or  the  bay.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Molucca, 
or  Spice  Islands,  but  has  been  carried  to  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  and  is 
largely  cultivated  in  the  tropical  regions  of  America.  The  flowers  are  small  in  size, 
and  grow  in  large  numbers  m  clusters  at  the  very  ends  of  the  branches.  The  cloves 
we  use  are  the  flowers  gathered  before  they  are  opened,  and  whilst  they  are  still 
green«  After  being  gathered,  they  are  smoked  by  a  wood  fire,  and  then  dried  in  the 
sun.  Eath  clove  consists  of  two  parts,  a  round  head,  which  is  the  four  petals  or 
leaves  of  the  flower  rolled  up,  inclosing  a  number  of  smaU  stalks  or  filaments.  The 
other  part  of  the  clove  is  terminated  with  four  points,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  flower-cup, 
and  the  unripe  seed-vessel.  All  these  parts  may  be  distinctly  ehown  if  a  few  leaves 
are  soaked  for  a  short  time  in  hot  water,  when  the  leaves  of  the  flowers  soften,  and 
readdy  unroll  The  smell  ot  cloves  is  very  strong  and  aromatic,  but  not  unpleasant 
Their  taste  is  pungent,  acrid,  and  lasting.  Both  the  taste  and  smell  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  oil  they  contain.  Sometimes  the  oil  is  separated  from  the  cloves  before 
tney  are  sold,  and  the  odor  and  taste  in  consequence  is  much  weakened  by  this 
proceeding. 

COMMERCE  IN  SICILY. 

The  official  journal  contains  a  variety  or  decrees  more  or  less  interesting.  Those 
relating  to  commerce  are  important  The  trade  of  the  free  port  of  Messina  has  been 
crippled  for  a  long  time,  owing  to  the  vexatious  regulations  of  the  custom-house, 
which  even  after  the  full  restoration  of  the  freedom  of  the  port  of  Messina,  prohibited 
roods  to  be  freely  circulated  from  tliat  depot  throughout  the  kingdom  of  the  two 
Sicilies.  A  royal  decree,  bearing  date  April  20,  1862,  (Palermo^  permits  the  exporta- 
tion of  foreign  goods  to  all  parts  of  the  royal  dominions.  This  is  highly  favorable  to 
the  interest  of  merchants  and  British  interests  generally,  as  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
trade  of  Sicily  is  in  the  hands  of  English  houses.  Prince  Satriano,  the  lord-lieutenant, 
has  insisted  on  these  new  arrangements,  to  which  the  Neapolitan  Minister  of  Finance 
long  opposed. 


6o0  Mercantile  Miscellanien, 

DR.  PALEY  ON  THE  nSHERY  QUESTION. 

In  the  Bridgeport  edition  of  Paley,  1827  ;  d.  64,  chap.  xL  occurs  the  following 
under  the  head  of  "  General  Rights  of  Mankind   : — 

"If  there  be  fisheries  which  are  inexhaustible,  as,  for  aught  I  know,  the  cod  fisbeir 
on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  and  the  herring  fishery  in  the  British  seas,  are,  ibeo 
all  those  conventions,  by  which  one  or  two  nations  claim  to  themselves  and  guarantee 
to  each  other  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  those  fisherieiy  are  so  many  eneroaehmMi 
upon  the  general  rights  of  mankind." 

"  Upon  the  same  principle  may  be  determined  a  question  which  makes  a  great  fe^ 
ure  in  books  of  Natural  Law,  *  Utrum  mare  sit  liberum^  that  is,  as  I  uDderstand  it, 
whether  the  exclusive  right  of  navigating  particular  seas,  or  a  control  ovftr  the  o»ti- 
gation  of  those  seas,  can  be  claimed  consistently  with  the  law  of  natiooa  by  any  natioot 
what  is  necensary  for  each  nation^  safety^  we  allow ;  as  their  own  bays,  creeks,  tod 
harbors,  the  sea  that  is  contiguous  to — that  is  within  cannon  shot,  or  three  leagues  of 
the  coast  And  upon  the  same  principle  of  safety  (if  upon  any  principle)  most  be 
defended  the  claim  of  the  Venetian  state  to  the  Adriatic,  of  Denmark  to  the  Bahie, 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  seas  which  invest  the  island. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  MOITEY. 

The  Dutchman  very  justly  observes  that  the  moment  money  becomes  cheap,  up 
goes  the  price  of  beef  and  potatoes,  so  that  it  makes  but  very  little  difference  to  any- 
body save  gold  diggers  and  borrowers,  whether  the  yield  of  gold  mines  be  one  ton  a 
vear  or  one  thousand  tons.  Since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  interest  bat  &!> 
len  some  40  per  cent,  while  rents  have  gone  up  seventy-five.  The  idea  that  the  quan- 
tity of  comfort  in  the  world  depends  on  the  quantity  of  money  in  it,  is,  therefore,  all 
moonshine.  Double  the  present  supply  of  gold,  and  we  would  double  the  price  oi 
every  article  for  which  gold  is  given  in  exchange — so  that  it  makes  "  no  difference  to 
nobody"  whether  half  the  mountains  in  California  are  composed  of  precious  metals 
or  not.  Things  will  find  their  level,  and  if  an  hour's  labor  m  California  will  produce 
an  ounce  of  gold,  the  time  will  soon  come  when  an  ounce  of  gold  will  be  given  for  an 
hour's  cobbling.  The  quantity  of  labor  necessary  to  produce  an  article  determines  its 
value.  Make  gold  dust  as  common  as  gravel,  and  it  would  bring  the  same  price  per 
peck. 

PEARL  FISHERIES  IN  PANAMA  BAY. 

The  Panama  Herald,  of  a  late  date,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  pearl  fin- 
eries in  Panama  Bay.  About  fifteen  hundred  persons  are  engaged  in  the  Jbufiness, 
and  the  value  of  the  pearls  obtained  varies  from  180,000  to  f  150,000  per  annum,  sel- 
dom less  than  $100,000.  The  best  divers  remain  under  water  from  fifty-eight  to«x- 
ty-one  seconds,  and  generally  bring  up  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pearl  shells.  The  prifie 
of  pearls  varies  according  to  their  purity,  shape,  and  weight,  say  from  ten  to  five  thou- 
sand Qolhirs  per  ounce.  From  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  are  very  frequently 
paid  in  Panama  for  a  single  pearl,  not  weighing  more  than  three-sixteenths  of  an  ounce, 

EFFECT  OF  REDUCED  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  IN  AUSTRIA. 

The  returns  from  the  department  of  customs  for  the  month  of  March  are  of  a  nature 
to  discourage  all  sticklers  for  prohibition.  Instead  of  a  falling  off  in  the  revenue,  coo- 
sequent  upon  the  new  tariff,  the  imports  have  increased  more  than  in  proportion  to  tl»e 
reduction  of  the  duties.  The  custom-house  receipts  for  March,  1862,  exceed  the  retunn 
for  the  same  month  in  1851,  by  66,282  florins,  (convention  currency,)  and  the  increase 
is  on  the  very  articles  the  duty  upon  which  has  been  most  lowered. 

A  BENEVOLENT  BANKER. 

The  Staunton  (Va.)  Spectator  states  that  Mr.  Corcoran  the  wealthy  Washington  ban- 
ker, was  recently  informed  by  the  lady  philanthropist,  Miss  Dix,  of  the  destitute  con- 
dition of  a  deaf  and  dumb  orphan  girl  of  Washington,  who  had  been  unable  to  obtain 
a  place  in  the  Northern  institutions.  Mr.  Corcoran  immediately  sent  to  Miss  Dix,  » 
check  for  a  sufficient  amount  to  maintain  and  educate  the  girl,  with  the  distinct  condi- 
tion that  she  should  be  taken  to  the  Virginia  institution,  where  she  is  now  comfortaUy 
]ocated. 
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THE  BOOK  TRADE  OF  FRANCE. 

From  the  laat  nnmber  of  the  Journal  de  rimprimerie  for  1851,  we  gather  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  of  the  productions  of  the  French  printing  houses  during  the  last  ten 
years.  Seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  works  in  living  and  dead  languagep, 
published  in  1851,  thus : — 


1861 7,350 

1850 7.608 

1849 7,378 

1848 7,234 

1847 5,680 

1846 5,816 


1846 6,621 

1844 6,477 

1843 6,009 

1842 6,446 


In  10  years 64,668 


or  an  average  ^r  year  of  6,436  works.  The  same  presses  printed  in  1861,  486  musi- 
cal works,  and  in  the  ten  years,  3,336,  or  an  annual  average  of  833. 

There  has  also  been  publbhed  1,014  engravings  and  lithographs,  and  during  the  10 
years,  13,086,  or  an  average  of  1,308. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-three  maps  and  topographical  plans  have  also  been  pub- 
lished during  the  year;  during  the  ten  years,  1,005,  or  a  mean  of  100  a  year. 

Thus  it  appears  tliat  nearly  in  every  department  of  press- work,  the  year  1851  is  in 
advance  of  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years.  The  grand  total  of  works  published  in 
France  during  these  ten  years,  engravings,  musical  works,  maps,  and  plans,  is  81,994. 


1. — Ancient  Egypt  wider  the  Pharaohs.    By  John  Kexbiok,  M.  A.    2  vols.,  12mo., 
pp.  427  and  448.    New  York :  J.  S.  Redfield. 

The  aim  of  the  able  author  of  this  work  has  been  to  present  to  the  historical  stu- 
dent a  comprehensive  view  of  the  results'of  the  combined  labors  of  travelers  and  ar- 
tists, interpreters  and  critics,  during  the  wnole  period  since  the  discovery  of  the  hiero- 
glyphical  characters.  It  describes,  as  known  to  us  at  present,  the  land  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Egypt,  their  arts  and  sciences,  their  civil  institutions  and  their  religious  faith 
and  usages,  and  relates  their  history  from  the  earliest  records  of  the  monarchy  tn  its 
final  absorption  in  the  empire  of  Alexander.  The  sources,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
from  which  the  information  has  been  derived,  are  indicated,  and  no  accessible  mate- 
rials have  been  intention:illy  neglected.  The  geography  of  the  country,  its  popula- 
tion and  language,  its  cities,  agriculture,  navigation.  Commerce,  arts,  science,  learning, 
manners,  customs,  religion,  rites,  theology,  dynasties,  &c.,  (S:c.,  form  the  subjects  of  its 
pages.  The  reader  will  find  it  prepared  with  great  intelligence  and  ability.  Embra- 
cing the  contents  of  a  vast  number  of  volumes,  and  the  results  of  arduous  labors,  it 
has  a  value  and  importance  beyond  any  single  work  on  tbis  interesting  subject 

2. — The  Master  Builder,  or  Life  at  a  Trade.     By  Day   Kellogg  Lke.    12mo.,  pp 
822.    New  York :  J.  S.  Redfield. 

Presuming  that  there  is  a  romance  in  every  true  character  and  in  all  the  great  labors 
of  life,  this  is  an  attempt  to  describe  the  romance  of  those  simple  yet  sublime  pursuits, 
which  are  the  hope  of  our  Republic  and  the  glory  of  her  people.  "  Life  at  a  Trade  " 
i»  here  represented,  as  some  mechanics  may  perhaps  think,  in  too  glowing  colors.  The 
scenes  of  nature  are  described  with  much  minuteness  and  fidelity,  and  the  interest  of 
the  story  is  generally  well  sustained. 

8,^ — Life  of  Franklin  Fierce.    By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.     12mo.,pp.  144.    Boston 
Ticknor,  Reed,  &  Fields. 

This  is  not  a  political  work,  but  a  tribute  of  friendship  to  one  who,  at  the  present 
moment,  engrosses  a  large  amount  of  public  attention.  Of  course  it  is  well  done,  as 
anything  from  the  pen  of  Hawthorne  is  sure  to  be — even  the  most  confirmed  political 
opponents  of  this  presidential  candidate,  who  possess  literary  taste,  might  find  in  the 
subject  as  here  presented,  charms  such  as  they  never  before  anticipated. 
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4. — Japan ;  an  Account,  Geographical  and  Hittorical,  from  the  Earliett  Period  at 
which  the  Island*  composing  this  Empire  were  known  to  Europeans,  down  to  thi 
Present  Time,  and  the  Expedition  fitted  out  in  the  United  States,  (tc.  By  Charlis 
McFarlane.  With  numerous  illustratione.  12 mo.,  pp.  865.  New  York:  George 
P.  Putnam. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  very  little  is  known  by  us  of  Japan.  This  u  not 
strictly  true.  Our  inforraution  respecting  the  people  of  that  island  is  nearly  as  ex- 
tensive as  of  the  people  of  almost  any  one  of  the  countries  of  the  East  But  it  is 
scattered  through  a  large  number  of  volumes  which  have  been  written  between  1560 
and  1838.  The  writers  have  been  chiefly  Germans  and  Dutch,  whose  works  are  quite 
voluminous.  The  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Italians  have  also  in  their  languages  many 
original  works  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  from  these  sources,  and  the  conversation  oC 
intelligent  travelers,  that  the  materials  of  this  interesting  volume  have  been  obtained 
It  is  extensively  illustrated,  and  furnishes  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  the  general 
character  and  customs  of  that  secluded  people. 

6. — A  New  England  Tale,  and  Miscellanies.  By  CATHEaiNE  M.  Sedgwick,  author  of 
" Clarence,"  "Redwood,"  "  Hope  Leslie,"  <fec  12mo.,  pp.  388.  New  York ;  George 
P.  Putnam. 

The  principal  tale  in  tliis  volume  made  its  appearance  some  thirty  years  ago,  at  a 
time  when  the  stock  of  Native- American  literature  was  scanty.  It  was  received  with 
great  favor,  and  passed  through  several  editions  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  twa  Time 
has  not  diminished  its  reputation,  cither  as  a  faithful  delineation  of  New  England  cha^ 
acter,  or  an  agreeable  and  instructive  story.  The  publisher  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
American  public  for  his  reproduction  of  the  works  of  Miss  Sedgwick  in  a  style  that 
cannot  fad  of  securing  for  them  a  place  in  every  well-selected  family  library.  The 
additional  tales  embraced  in  the  present  volume,  "  are  now  for  the  flret  time  resusd- 
Hted,  after  a  decent  interment  in  the  magazines.  Thus  we  have  in  one  volume  the  ea^ 
lier  and  the  later  wntings  of  one  of  our  best  novelists. 

6. —  Walks  and  Talks  of  an  American.  Farmer  in  England  in  the  years  1851  W 
1862.    Part  2.     12mo.,  pp.  192.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam. 

Rustic  and  rural  manners,  as  they  strike  a  party  of  young  Americans  walkmg 
through  some  of  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  England,  compose  the  contents  of 
this  interesting  book.  The  author  writes  in  a  simple,  unaffected  style,  describing  modi 
that  is  novel  to  the  American  reader,  and  presenting  very  pleasant  pictures  of  rural 
life  in  the  old  country.  The  volume  is  one  of  the  recent  numbers  of  Putnam's  Semi- 
Monthly  Library,  the  first  part  of  which  was  issued  some  time  since. 

7. — Crimes  of  the  House  of  Austria  against  Mankind,  proved  by  Extracts  fnm  tki 
Histories  of  Coxe,  Schiller,  Robertson,  Grattan,  and  Sismondi,  with  Mrs.  M.  L.  Put- 
nam's History  of  the  Constitution  of  Hungary,  and  its  Relations  with  Austria,  fmb- 
lished  in  May,  1860.  Edited  by  E  P.  Peabody.  Second  Edition.  12mo,  pp  280. 
New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam. 

As  the  title  indicates,  so  the  reader  will  perceive  that  this  volume  consists  chiefly  of 
passages  of  Hungarian  history.  They  are  very  important  ones,  which  have  been  col- 
lected from  unquestionable  sources,  and  tend  to  show  the  necessity  and  justice  of  tlie 
Hungarian  cause.  This  second  edition  has  received  some  improvements  upon  the 
former  one. 

8. — Glossology:  Being  a  TVeatise  on  the  Nature  of  Language  and  on  the  Language 
of  Nature.  By  Chas  Keaitzik,  M.  D.  12mo.,  pp.  240.  New  York :  published  iof 
tlie  author  by  G.  P.  Putnam. 

This  is  a  treatise  which  is  far  more  learned  than  wise.  Tlic  author  aims  to  intnh 
duce  some  new  and  striking  views  respecting  the  elements  of  language  and  educatioiii 
but  his  subject  is  presented  in  so  uninviting  a  manner  that  we  fear  his  book  will  meet 
with  a  neglect  to  which  it  is  not  justly  entitled. 

9. — Sicily  ;  a  Pilgrimage.     By  Hkney  T.  Tuckebman.     12mo.,pp.  188.    New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam. 

Putnam's  Semi-Monthly  Library,  number  sixteen,  consists  of  this  pleasant  and  ad- 
mirably written  tour  in  Sicily  by  Tuckerman. 

10. —  Virginia  and  Afa^dalenc ;  or,  the  Fo%leT  SUteTa.    A  Novel,    By  Emma  D.  R  X. 
SouTHWORTH.     Svo.,  pp.  16%.    Y\sA\2AfeV^\aab\  K.YLw\^ 
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•^Pioneer  Women  of  the  West,  By  Mrs.  Ellttt.  ISmo.,  pp.  488.  Sew  Tork : 
5harle8  Scribner.  ^ 

riiis  admirable  Yolume  may  be  regarded  as  a  Bupplement  to  the  memoirs  of  the 
romen  of  the  RevolutioD,"*  by  the  same  author.  It  is  the  story  of  the  wives  and 
Chers  who  ventured  into  the  Western  wilds,  and  bore  their  part  in  the  struggles 
1  labors  of  the  early  pioneers.  The  materials .  of  the  volume  have  been  gathered 
m  the  most  authentic  sources  in  the  Western  States,  and  thus  the  sketches  exhibit 
.  only  the  character  of  many  a  pioneer  matroQ,  but  afford  a  picture  of  the  times  in 
I  progressive  eettlement  of  the  whole  country  from  Tennessee  to  Michigan.  They 
brace  domestic  life  and  manners,  illustrative  anecdotes,  with  a  notice  of  such  polit- 
L  events  as  had  an  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  country.  The  number  of  wo- 
n  iaoticed  is  nearly  seventy ;  their  lives  would  not  be  presented  with  the  fullness  of 
I  ^ges,  without  spreading  before  the  reader  a  very  distinct  picture  of  early  life  in 
!  Western  wilds.  As  a  volume  it  is  written  in  the  best  style  of  the  author,  and  the 
Brest  of  the  reader,  ever  arrested,  is  retained  throughout 

— Anglo-American  Literature  and  Manners,  From  the  French  of  Philarete 
CJharles,  Professor  in  the  College  of  France.  12mo.,  pp.  812.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner. 

rhis  is  the  work  of  a  French  author  who  has  undertaken  a  survey  of  American  lit- 
iture  and  manners,  without  possessing  sufficient  sympathy  and  familiarity  with  the 
)|ect  to  render  justice  to  it.  He  thus  exposes  himself  to  assaults  and  obloquy  from 
iich  his  talents  and  merits  should  shield  him.  His  views  are  novel  and  striking,  and 
cthy  to  be  read  by  all  who  desire  to  see  how  some  writers  think  of  us.  There  is  a 
in  of  French  egotism,  the  most  insipid  of  all  egotism,  interspersed  in  his  pages.  The 
Halation  is  well  rendered. 

— The  Lives  of  \Vinfield  Seott  and  Andrew  Jackson.  By  J.  T.  Headlxt.  1 2mo., 
pp.  841.    New  York:  C.  Scribner. 

Every  political  design  is  disavowed  by  the  author  in  commencing  his  book  with  the 
)  of />ne  of  the  candidates  for  the  Presidencv,  inasmuch  as  it  was  written  before  the 
nination  was  made.  The  work  speaks  in  high  terms  of  praise  of  both  heroes.  It 
written  in  that  bold,  somewhat  exaggerated  style  which  is  calculated  to  make  an 
pression  upon  the  popular  mind. 

. — The  Clifford  Family ;  or,  a  Tale  of  the  Old  Dominion,  By  One  of  heb  Dadqh- 
rxRs.     12 mo.,  pp.  425.    New  York :  Harper  <fc  Brothers. 

Virginia  life  and  manners  possess  many  of  the  elements  for  elevated  romance, 
lese  have  been  well  used  in  this  volume,  and  we  are  presented  with  many  truthful, 
lial,  and  charming  pictures  of  life  in  the  Old  Dominion.  The  story  is  well  told,  is 
Dellent  in  sentiment,  and  will  find  a  multitude  of  admirers. 

i. — The  School  for  Fathers.  An  old  English  Story.  By  T.  Gwynne.  12mo.,  pp. 
205.    New  York :  Harper  <&  Brothers. 

It  is  a  plain  and  quite  entertaining  story  of  olden  times.  It  is  written  in  a  pure 
d  dear  style,  full  of  gracefulness  and  attraction. 

.~^The  Portrait  of  Washington.    New  York:  William  Steams. 

This  is  a  very  fine  and  beautiful  enfi^aving  from  the  only  original  portrait  of  Wash- 
^n,  by  Stuart  The  correctness  of  the  likeness  has  always  been  beyond  a  question. 
le  execution  of  the  painting  was  in  the  finest  style  of  the  art,  and  the  engraving  by 
B.  Welch  has  received  the  highest  encomiums  from  the  best  qualified  judgea  As 
rork  of  art  and  a  portrait  of  the  noble  Washington,  it  should  find  a  place  in  every 
nerican  family. 

— The  Oeral-Milco :  or  the  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  a  Brazilian  Valley  of  the 
Sierra  Paricis.  By  A.  R.  M.  Payne.  12mo.,  pp.  264.  New  York:  Charles  B. 
Norton. 

An  entertaining  picture  of  a  tour  into  parts  of  South  America,  with  descriptions 
scenes  and  characters — quite  strange.  It  is  written  in  a  lively  style  and  forms 
ite  an  agreeable  book. 

J — The  Ouerrilla  Chief ;  or,  the  Romance  of  War.  Blustrated.  Svo.,  pp.  288. 
New  York :  H.  Long  (b  Brothers. 
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19.— Lives  of  WeUingUm  afid  Peel.    From  the  London  Thnf,    ISmo,  pp.  201. 5€f 

York :  D.  Appleton  <k  Co. 

This  volume  forms  one  of  the  numbers  of  "  Appleton's  Popular  Library  of  the  be^ 
Authors,"  a  series  of  works  which  are  winuing  the  highest  place  among  tb«  popok 
publications  of  the  day.  The  pages  of  this  volume  coutain  the  very  able  bkignB^ 
cal  sketches  in  the  London  Times  of  Peel  and  Wellington,  publiabed  soon  after  tba 
decease,  and  the  leading  articles  of  the  paper  on  the  day  oi  their  deaths.  Tlisy  an 
admirable  papers,  and  amply  repay  a  careful  perusaL 

20. — Poems.     By  Mattik  Griffith.     Now  first  collected.      ISmc,  ppi  167.   Ket 
Tork :  D.  Appleton  <&  Co. 

This  ia  a  volume  of  sweet  and  charming  poetry.  The  antlior  writes  with  i  pa 
touched  with  the  true  poetic  inspiration,  and  the  lovers  of  the  Mosea  will  find  gnit 
pleasure  in  her  pages. 

1\.— Mens  Wives.     By  Wm.  M.  Thaokebat.     12ma,  pp.  278.    New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co. 

Tliis  is  another  of  those  works  of  unsurpassed  humor,  of  which  the  graoefnl  pen  of 
Thackeray  is  so  fertile.  It  is  published  as  a  volume  of  Appleton's  Popular  Lunij, 
and  is  an  exceedingly  agreeable  book. 

22. — Contentment  Better  than   Wealth.    By  Auci  B.  Neal.     12mo.,  pp.  186.    Ker 
York :  D.  Appleton  <&  Co. 

This  is  one  of  those  graphic  and  genial  tales  which  absorb  the  feeliogs  of  the 
youthful  reader,  while  thej  convey  to  the  mind  the  purest  and  moet  disinterested 
sentiments.    It  cannot  fail  to  impart  gratification  to  all. 

2Z.—Stories  from  "  Blacktoood."    12mo.,  pp.  261.    New  York ;  P.  Appleinn  A  Oa 

This  volume  forms  one  of  the  numbers  of  Appletons'  Popular  library.  It  cooaistB 
of  some  of  the  most  agreeable  and  entertaining  papers  of  JBlackwootTs  Maoasin^- 
such  as  the  "  The  First  and  Last  Dinner,"  "  Malavatti,"  "  The  Avenger,"  dkc,  4c. 

24. — Pome  and  the  Abbey.    By  the  author  of  "  Geraldine."     12mo.,  pp.  40^    Nev 

York :  D.  «fc  J.  Sadlier  <&  Co. 

The  chief  features  of  this  tale  consists  in  presenting  to  the  reader,  the  oomse  of  a 
young  religeuse  from  her  entrance  into  the  Roman  Church.  The  various  ceremooib 
etc.,  are  interwoven  with  an  interesting  tale,  and  the  growth  of  religions  imprenkni 
in  her  mind  is  very  fullj  delineated. 

26. — Literature  and  Art.    By  S.  Margaret  Fuller.    With  an  Introdoctioiv  h^  Hot- 
ACS  Gbeklet.    1 2mo.,  pp.  320.    New  York :  Fowlers  dk  Wells. 

Margaret  Fuller,  afterwards  the  Countess  d'Ossoli,  is  well  known  to  all  by  the  id^* 
ancholy  fate  of  herself  and  family.  She  had  acquired  by  her  writings  an  exteoHTe 
and  substantial  reputation.  This  volume  is  one  which  was  originally  prepared  bj  her- 
self for  the  press.  It  contains  quite  a  number  of  essays  upon  literary  snljects;  to 
man^  of  these  she  is  in  part  entitled  for  her  reputation,  although  her  other  works  han 
obtained  high  success. 

26. —  Waverley  Novels.    Abbotsford Edition.    Vols.  6  and  6.  12mo.,  pp.  264  and  2H. 
Philadelphia :  Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co. 

These  volumes  contain  "  The  Monastery  ^  and  '*  Ivanhoe."  This  is  a  very  tas  edi- 
tion, and  published  at  a  very  low  price. 

21. —Stories  of  Ancient  Pome.    By  T.  W.  Riooicd.    12mo.,  pp,  B05.    With  Illoitis- 
trations.    New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd. 

In  these  pages  we  are  presented  with  a  sketch  of  Roman  history  from  the  IboBcii- 
tion  of  the  city  to  the  expulsion  of  th<^  Kings.  The  outlines  of  the  characters  of  the 
chief  personages,  such  as  Romulus,  <kc,  are  drawn  in  a  style  suited  to  the  muierstiDd- 
mg  of  youthful  readers.    It  is  attractive,  useful,  and  instructive. 

2^"7^^«  Spirit    World;    or,   the   Caviler  Answered.     By  Joel  H.  Roes,  K.  P. 
18mo.,  pp.  286.    New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd. 


1  T^'fi  **  ^  ^^^anie  written  under  a  strong  religious  mfluence,  with  the  design  to  stimn- 
w%?ou8^rri?  ^®^""^'  watchfuUy,  and  prayerfuUy  through  this  dark  valley  to  the 
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,09t  SenteMf  Dta/netM  and  Blindneu,    By  Johx  Kith,  T.  D.    12  mo.^  pp. 
w  York :  Robert  Carter  <&  Brothers. 

yt  of  this  volume  aod  several  others  of  import^ce,  was,  at  an  early  period 
tifflicted  with  bliodness  and  deafness.  His  intellectual  acquisitions  were 
rely  made  subsequently  to  this  misfortune.  Having  thus  suffered  for  a 
of  his  life  from  these  evils,  they  necessarily  became  prominent  subjects 
nind.  He  has  consequently  collected  and  arranged  in  these  pages  a  large 
8  in  relation  to  individuals  suffering  under  the  loss  of  either  of  those  senses. 
Qterspersed  extensively  with  genial  thoughts  and  reflections,  all  of  which 
rave  and  devotional  spirit.  They  are  written  in  an  interesting  style  and 
t)oth  improvement  and  profit  to  a  large  number  of  readers. 

Bible  Illustrations;  being  Original  Readings  for  a  Year  on  Subjects  frotn 
istory^  Biography ^  Geography ^  Antiquities^  and  Theology ^  especially  desianed 
Family  Circle.  By  John  Kitto,  D.  D.  Evening  Series.  Isaiah  and  the 
.    12mo.,  pp.  418.    Robert  Carter  <&  Brothers. 

ime  completes  the  series  of  illustrations  of  the  Old  Testament  by  this  au- 
irms  a  very  interesting  compilation,  and  in  the  family  circle  is  worthy  to  be 
B  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  works  in  explanation  of  the  subjects  of 
>ry. 

res  on  the  Works  and  Oenius  of  Washington  Alston,  By  William  Wan*. 
p.  142.    Boston:  Phillips, Sampson  &,  Co. 

ne  and  the  writer  of  this  volume  poseess  attractions  of  no  ordinary  interest, 
eminent  painter,  and  Wane  the  accomplished  scholar,  are  in  conjunction, 
ts  are  three  lectures  upon  the  genius  of  Alston  and  his  "  Lesser  and  Larger  " 
rbey  are  given  to  the  public  as  they  were  left  by  the  author  at  his  decease, 
m  is  an  expression  of  the  result  of  a  long  and  delightful  study  of  the  sub- 
nveys  the  candid  impressions  of  the  author.  Every  lover  of  the  fine  arts, 
nanliness  and  refined  scholarship  will  delight  to  peruse  these  pages. 

nography  of  Rev.  Tobias  Spicer ;  Containing  Incidents  and  Observations^ 
e  Account  of  His  Visit  to  England    12mo.,  pp.  809.    New  York:  Lane 

Lnnual  Conference  of  the  Methodists  at  Troy,  in  1847,  a  request  was  made 
ithor  should  prepare  this  volume  with  special  reference  to  his  experience, 
ad  observations,  in  relation  to  Methodism.  His  labors  have  been  confined 
hat  conference,  and  the  incidents  related  in  the  volume  have  occurred  within 
nee  in  thc'se  limits.  The  public  is  here  presented  with  an  intelligent  outline 
:tical  operation  of  Methodism,  and  the  general  views  entertained  by  the  mass 
bo  conform  to  this  system  of  religious  faith. 

Upper  Ten  Thousand;  Sketches  of  American  Society,  By.  C.  AsToa  Beib- 
scond  Edition.    12mo.,  pp.  276.    New  York  :  Stringer  A  Townsend. 

vetches  originally  appeared  in  Frazers  London  Magazine^  and  arc  reprinted 
the  presumption,  upon  good  evidence,  that  the  name  prefixed  is  that  of  the 
r.  They  are  lively ,^aphic  delineations  of  high  life  in  New  York  drawn 
itedpen. 

/»  Universum^  in  Half-Monthly  Parts^  Illustrated  with  Drawings  by  the 
rtists.    Parts  5  and  6.    New  York :  H.  J.  Meyer. 

i  very  tasteful  and  elegant  work.  The  illustrations  are  finely  executed,  and 
f  matter  is  entertaining  and  instructive.  These  parts  contain  plates  of 
me  Cathedral,"  "Plato's  School,**  "Hudson  River  near  Newburg,"  and 
•"  "  Roman  Aqueduct  in  Segovia,"  "  Chamouni  Village  and  Valley,"  **  OiTita 
Italy,"  and  "  llie  Castle  and  Monastery  of  Illock,  Hungary." 

elTs  Rlustrations  of  Shakspeare,   Nos,  46,  47,  48,  and  49.    New  York  :  J. 

• 

nderful  engravings,  of  the  elegance  of  which  we  have  often  spoken,  are 
itinued  in  £ese  numbers,  which  consist  of  a  representation  of  Falstaff  and 
ang  Henry  IV.;  Southampton  and  Henry,  m  Kinsr  Henry  V.;  Shak- 
nea  by  Tragedy  and  Comedy ;  the  Death  of  the  Cardinal  in  Henry  VL ; 
ard  III.  and  the  Prince,  from  the  play  of  Richard  IIL ;  Desdemona  Sleep- 
Id  of  Battle,  from  Henry  VI. ;  and  another  view  of  Deademooa  aaleep. 
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86. — Northwaod;  or,  lAfe  at  the  North  and  South.    By  Mrs.  Sa&ar  J.  Haix   Ubi- 
trated    12mo.,  pp.  999.    New  York;  H.  Long  &  Brother. 

This  work  is  written  in  that  genuine  spirit  of  Ohristian  philantbropj  which  koovi 
**  no  North  and  no  South,"  except  as  forming  parts  of  one  great  and  glorious  Uiuon,o( 
which  all  the  citizens,  in  every  (quarter,  are  brethren.  It  is  marked  by  strong  and  ex- 
cellent sense,  is  written  in  an  animated  and  interesting  style,  and  delineates  with  grot 
fidelity  and  justness  many  of  the  striking  traits  both  of  Northern  and  Southern  cfaa^ 
acter.  It  does  justice  to  the  peculiar  and  embarrassing  circumstances  of  the  Sootk, 
and  sets  forth  many  important  principles,  the  practice  of  which  would  cement  tbe 
Union,  and  foster  the  prosperity  of  all  portions  of  the  country.  We  are  gratified,  for 
the  sake  of  the  **  good  and  gifted  "  author,  to  learn  that  there  ia  a  yery  eztensiTe  ak 
of  this  work. 

87. — The  National  Portrait  Oallery  of  Distinpuished  AmericanM^  with  Biogrexki- 
cat  Sketches,  Containing  upwards  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Engraved  Por- 
traits of  the  Most  Eminent  Persons  in  the  History  of  the  United  States.  Svo. 
Nos.  1 ,  2,  8,  and  4.    Philadelphia  :  R.  Peterson.    New  York :  Wm.  Terry. 

The  portraits  contained  in  these  numbers  are  those  of  Qen.  Washington  and  \m 
wife  Martha,  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Hancock,  Chas.  Carroll,  W.  Irving,  Wm.  White, 
John  Marshall,  Gen.  Scott,  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  and  Commodore  MacDoooogii 
They  are  executed  with  much  taste  and  skill,  and  generally  the  reeemblance  to  the 
best  paintings  of  the  originals  is  very  correct  The  biographical  sketcbee  are  genenl, 
yet  embrace  all  the  leading  incidents  in  the  lives  of  each  individual. 

88. — TJie  Art  Journal  for  September  and  October.  New  York  and  Loodon :  Gto. 
Virtue. 

This  unrivaled  organ  of  the  fine  arts  is  embellished  in  its  usual  admirable  style, 
and  rich  in  artistic  intelligence.  The  plates  in  the  September  number  are  **  \m:j 
Gadiva,"  from  a  picture  in  the  Vernon  Gallery ;  "  Napoleon's  Mother,**  from  the  statse 
by  Canova ;  and  the  "  Infant  Bacchus,**  from  a  picture  in  the  Vemoo  Gallery.  lo  the 
October  number  the  plates  are  '*  The  Tired  Soldier,'*  and  "  Cupid  Bound,*'  from  Dictores 
in  the  Vernon  Gallery ;  and  the  **  Faithful  Messenger,**  from  the  'statue  by  Oee£i  at 
Antwerp — with  numerous  illustrations  also  of  German  art 

89.— r/itf  Waverley  Novels.  Library  Edition.  Vols.  X.  and  XL  Boston:  R  B. 
Mussey. 

These  volumes  embrace  "Kenilworth"  and  **The  Abbot"  TTie  iUastratibos  oo 
wood  are  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  and  altogether  this  is  one  of  the  most  de8i^ 
able  editions  of  the  Scott  novels  that  has  yet  been  published. 

AQ.^Waverley  Novels.  «  Black  Dwarf  "  and  "Old  Mortality."  Svo.,  pp.  124.  PhiU- 
delphia :  A.  Hart 

This  is  the  cheapest  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels  at  present  published.  The  ap- 
pearance, typography,  <&c.,  is  quite  fair. 

41. — The  Old  Engagement.  A  Spinster  Story.  By  Jclll  Day.  12mo.,  pp.  215. 
Boston :  James  Munroe  &  Co. 

This  is  a  simple  narrative,  the  attraction  of  which  must  be  chiefly  sought  fcr  inthe 
gracefulness  and  spirit  with  which  it  is  related. 

42. — The  University  Speaker  ;  a  Colleetion  of  Pieces  Designed  for  College  SxereiMt 
in  Recitation,  with  Suggestions  on  the  Appropriate  Elevation  of  Particular  P^ 
sages.    By  William  Russell.    12mo.,  pp.  628.    Boston :  James  Munroe  A  Co. 

The  pieces  in  this  volume  consist  of  rhetorical,  oratorical,  and  poetical  extitctfi* 
They  are  selected  with  judgment  and  good  taste,  forming  a  book  as  meritorioosM 
any  of  the  kind. 

*8. — Philosophers  and  Actresses.  By  AasnrB  Houbbatx.  2  toIsl  12ma,  po.  411  iwi 
406.    New  York :  J.  S.  Redfield.  ^ 

These  volumes  should  be  regarded  as  a  second  part  of  the  "  Meo  and  Womeo  of 
tihe  Eighteenth  Century  ** — a  work  by  the  same  author,  which  has  recently  appetred 
Th«y  are  written  with  the  same  taste  and  interesting  style  of  narratiye.  Intermingleii 
with  the  lives  are  prominent  events  of  an  influential  kind,  which  were  remarkable  is  the 
^^^n  11  "*^*^**^°*J*-  The  volumes  contain  sketches  of  Voltaire,  Mademoisene  Otai- 
sm,  Callat,  Tftrdiff,  Ohamfort,  Madame  Parabere,  Prudhon,  ud  yety  maDj  othera 
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Art  I.— DEBTS  AND  FINANCES  OF  THE  STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

WITH   RBFSRSNCE   TO   THEIR   GENERAL   CONDITION   AND    PROSPERITr. 

CHAPTER  IX* 

The  Western  States — Illinois. 

Among  all  the  States  of  the  Union  ivhich  succumbed  to  the  financial 
stonn  of  1836-40,  none  had  more  canvas  spread,  or  so  little  ballast,  as  that 
gem  of  the  West,  Illinois ;  nevertheless,  none  has  more  promptly  recovered 
its  position,  or  more  satisfactorily  responded  to  the  hopes  of  its  friends,  or 
the  wishes  of  its  creditors.  The  locality  of  Illinois  is  nighly  favorable  for 
the  development  of  its  great  natural  resources,  under  the  mfluence  of  mod- 
cm  improvements.    The  north-eastem  extremity  borders  Lake  Michigan. 

*  The  Unt  of  this  series  of  papers  was  published  in  the  Merchant**  Magazine  and  Commercial 
Review  for  NoTember,  1847,  (toI.  xvii.,  page  466.)  That  article,  an  introdactlon  to  the  series,  relat- 
ed chiefly  to  the  State  debts  of  Europe  and  of  the  United  States.  It  was  followed  in  the  number 
tor  December,  1847,  (toI.  zril.,  page  577,)  by  an  article  on  the  New  England  States,  embradnf 
liaine  and  Massachusetts;  and  in  March,  1848,  •(vol.  ZTlii.,  page  243,)  by  New  York;  in  March, 
1849,  (Tol.  zx.,  page  256,)  by  Pennsylvania ;  in  May,  1849,  (vol.  xz.,  page  481,)  by  Maryland ;  in 
August,  1849,  (vol.  xxi.,  page  148,)  by  Indiana ;  in  October,  1849,  (vol.  zzl.,  page  389,)  by  Ohio ;  and 
in  the  number  for  February,  1850,  (vol.  xzil.,  page  131,)  by  an  article  on  Michigan,  llie  series,  it 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  preceding  chapters,  with  the  ezception  of  the  first,  published  in  No- 
vember, 1847,  have  all  appeared  under  the  same  general  tiUe  prefixed  to  the  present  chapter.  Th« 
articles  contain  the  most  comprehensive  and  reliable  account  of  the  debts,  finances,  and  resonrcet 
of  the  several  States,  that  have  ever  been  grouped  in  a  connected  and  convenient  form  farfeferenot 
and  future. 
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The  Wabash  and  the  Ohio  Rivers  border  it  on  the  east  and  south,  meeting 
there  the  Mississippi,  which  is  its  western  boundary.      The  length  of  tbe 
State  is  380  miles,  north  and  south.     The  northern  breadth  is  140  miles 
expanding  to  200  miles  in  the  center,  and  terminating  in  a  point  at  the 
south,  thus  forming  the  figure  of  a  purse,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  em- 
blem of  its  destiny.     The  circuit  of  the  State  is  1,210  miles,  of  which  70 
miles  is  lake  coast,  550  miles  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi,  140  miles  the 
the  Ohio,  and  150  miles  the  channel  of  the  Wabash,  leaving  300  miles,  or 
about  one-fourth,  for  land  lines.     The  surface  of  the  State  is  remarkable. 
About  two-thirds  consists  of  prairies,  that  are  numerous  and  extensive  in  the 
center  and  north.     In  the  southern  part  the  country  is  more  broken,  but  no- 
where are  the  elevations  200  feet  above  the  general  level.     The  prairies 
form  wide  expanses,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  interspersed  only 
occasionally  by  belts  of  wood  land,  following  the  streams.     The  surface  is  of 
such  a  dead  level  as  to  afford  no  water  shed,  and  the  fallen  rains  pass  off  bj 
evaporation.    There  is  much  fine  timber  in  Illinois,  but  it  is  confined  to  cer- 
tain sections. 

Illinois  was  very  early  settled  by  the  French  on  the  rich  bottom,  extend- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia  90  miles  northerly  to  the  blufife  of  Al- 
ton, having  St.  Louis  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  The  soil  is 
there  25  feet  deep,  and  it  has  been  said  that  land,  planted  annually  for  200 
years  with  wheat  without  dressing,  is  as  fertile  now  as  ever.  In  our  article 
for  August,  1849,  upon  the  State  of  Indiana,  we  described  the  '*  North-West 
Territory  "  and  its  political  progress,  including  Illinois.  The  disposition  that 
has  been  made  of  the  lands  of  Illinois,  with  the  population  of  the  State,  is 
as  follows : — 

DISPOSITION  OF  LAUDS  IN  ILLINOIS. 

Areainacres 85,469,200 

Area  surveyed  to  January,  1861 86,466,669 

Area  proclaimed  for  sale 86,897,981 


. 


ACTM. 

Sold $16,882,167 

Granted  to  schools 1,601,796 

"            universities 44,800 

**            lUinois  and  Michigan  Oanid 290,914 

**            Internal  Improvements. 209,086 

**            indhriduals: 964 

*'            seats  of  government 2,660 

Bounties,  military 6,886,640 

Reserved  salines 121,629 

**        Indians 48,989 

Private  claims 188,901 

$28,961,429 
Swamp  lands  granted  to  States 1,888,418 

Unsold,  January,  1862 acres  9,688,268 

Granted  to  Central  Railroad 2,672,000 

Unsold  balance acres  7,116,268 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  land  sold  in  the  State  annually, 
with  the  population  at  different  times : — 


Ultnoii. 
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Taw. 

18U 

1816 
1810 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1828 
1824 
1826 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1880 
1881 
1832 


ACTM. 

119,681 

104,266 

188,908 

177,722 

220,449 

69,027 

18,188 

68,771 

27,264 

69,820 

41,821 

45.666 

81,889 

68,207 

92,402 

209,892 

814,407 

884,667 

226,838 


PopnlaiioD. 

12,282 


66,211 


167,446 


Yeir. 

1888  . 

1884. 

1886. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1848. 

1844. 

1846. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1860. 

1861. 


Tears. 

1880  to  1886. 
1836  to  1840. 
1840  to  1846. 
1846  to  1860. 


Acrei  lold. 
8,880,062 
6,419,814 
2,160,670 
2,609,609 


Aeret, 

869,687 

847,828 

2,062,707 

8,088,664 

1,024,926 

790,698 

1,127,408 

888,288 

298,274 

488,826 

446,469 

486,997 

481,106 

460,967 

606,802 

260,000 

860,000 

200,000 

200,000 

IncraMeof 
popalatlon. 
114,982 
208,766 
186,942 
189,866 


PopolaUflB. 
272.427 


476,188 


662,126 


861,470 

AcrM 
per  bead 
locreaae. 

26 

82 

11 

14 


The  five  years  ending  with  1840,  embrace  the  years  of  great  speculation, 
when  the  lands  went  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  got  them  on  credit,  and 
held  them  for  speculation.  More  lands  in  the  hands  of  speculators  have 
been  hanging  upon  the  market  in  competition  with  the  government  lands, 
and  with  the  8,000,000  acres  held  by  the  State  for  various  purposes,  and 
sold  from  time  to  time.  This  depressed  the  average  quantity  of  govern- 
ment lands  sold  in  that  State  during  the  subsequent  five  years. 

The  State  of  Illinois  very  early  commenced  the  system  of  public  improve- 
ments by  State  loans.  The  opening  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Canal  in 
1824,  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  Western  progress,  and  it  will  be  ob- 
served in  the  table  of  land  sales  that  they  doubled  in  1828  and  1629,  con- 
tinuing to  increase  until  the  bubble  burst.  The  great  success  of  the  Erie  Canal 
afforded  a  tempting  example  to  Illinois,  because  her  situation  in  rel&tion  to  the 
lakes  is  nearly  the  same.  She  abuts  on  Lake  Michigan  as  New  York  does 
on  Lake  Erie,  and  her  great  river,  Illinois,  holds  the  same  relation  to  the 
State  navigation  as  does  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie.  Hence,  the  connection 
of  the  two  latter  by  the  Erie  afforded  an  exact  model  for  the  connection  of 
the  two  former.  As  early  as  1823,  the  route  had  been  explored.  The  pop- 
ulation was  too  sparse  to  undertake  it,  however,  until,  in  1829,  Congress 
made  the  grant  of  290,914  acres,  mentioned  in  the  above  table,  in  aid  of 
it.  The  State  then  passed  an  act  to  raise  a  loan  of  $500,000,  to  carry  it  on. 
The  work  was  placed  under  a  special  commission,  and  was  to  extend  from 
Peru,  on  the  Illinois  River,  to  the  Chicago  River,  ^ve  miles  from  its  mouth, 
say  100  miles.  When  that  work  was  projected  there  were  but  about  15,000 
families  in  the  whole  State,  and  the  expense  of  the  work  was  estimated  at 
$8,654,337,  yet  this  canal  was  but  a  subordinate  part  of  an  immense  sys- 
tem of  internal  improvements  for  which  an  act  was  past  in  1837.  This  act 
created  a  Board  of  Fund  Commissioners  to  manage  the  fiscal  concerns  of  tha 
public  works,  and  a  Board  of  Public  Works  to  determine  routes  and  super- 
intend the  execution.    This  internal  improvement  aysteoi  embt«)^d  \k^  ^* 
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lowing  works,  showing  the  total  length  of  each  railroad  projected  in  the 
State,  and  the  aggregate  length  of  all  the  railroads : — 


Oentral  Railroad 

Southern  Cross  Railroad 

Northern  CroBS  Railroad 

Shelbyville  and  Paris  Branch  Oentral 

Railroad 

Peoria  and  Warsaw  Railroad 

Alton  and  Shelbyyille  Railroad 

Bellville  and  Lebanon  Railroad 

Blooming^n,  Mackinaw,  Peoria,  and  Pe- 

kin  Railroad 


MUM. 
467i 
294 
284^ 

71i 
116 

71 
28i 


Per  mite. 

$8,826 
8,200 
8,480 

19,688 
8,861 
8,296 
7,000 


68^      11,786 


Total  length. 1,841^ 

Canal  estimate 


Totftl. 
18,809,146 
1,410,800 
1,976,866 

Anout 
ezpeid«d. 

1145,765 

42.76S 

515,811 

767,118 
966,896 
764,846 
164,700 

51,S0S 

75,255 

6,200 

871 

680,810 

88,021 

111,470,444 
8,664,887 

1728,125 

120,124,781 

2,000,000 
1,400,000 

Total 

In  addition  these  were  two  banks— 

State  Bank  of  Illmois,  capital  $8,516,000,  State  interest. . . 
Bank  of  Illinois,  **  658,050, 

Total $23,624,781 

These  were  among  the  first  projects  of  the  young  State.  There  were  then 
70,000  log-cabin  farmers  in  the  State,  and  these  loans  were  about  $300 
each  family.    For  all  the  purposes  mentioned,  stocks  were  issued. 

The  works  commenced  under  this  law,  and  the  effort  to  sell  the  bonds 
at  a  moment  when  the  financial  horizon  began  to  lower,  and  all  other  Slates 
were  desperately  pressing  the  market,  produced  ruinous  losses.  In  1842, 
the  State  debt  had  assumed  the  following  shape. 

ILLINOIS  STATE   DKBT,  DKOEHBEE,   1842. 

Bonds  sold  to  the  State  Bank  of  Illinois,  of  account  of 
bank  stock $1,766,000 


Bonds  sold  to  Bank  of  Illinois,  of  account  of  bank  stock  900,000 

Bonds  sold  to  Irwin  <&  Beers  on  account  of  Internal 

Improvements. 1,000,000 

Bonds  sold  to  N.  Biddle 1,000,000 

Hall  <&  Hudson. 1 00,000 

Boorman  A  Johnson 100,000 

Lieutenant  Levy 4,000 

January  <&  Dunlap 800,000 

M.B.Sherwood 50,000 

John  Delafield 288,000 

A.  H.  Bangs 60,000 

Erie  County  Bank 100,000 

Bank  of  Commerce. 100,000 

Commercial  Bank  of  Buffalo. 100,000 

**           Nevins  <&  Townsand,  by  Dr.  Barrett. . . .  180,000 

"            E.  Riggs,  by  Dr.  Barrett 60,000 

**            Bank  of  United  SUtes,  by  Dr.  Barrett..  100,000 

"            M.  Sherwood,  by  Dr.  Barrett 100,000 

Bonds  hypothecated  to  State  Bank  of  Illinois,  by  Dr. 

Barrett 100,000 

Bonds  told  to  M.  Kennedy  and  others,  by  J.  D.  White- 
tide  120.000 

Bonds  left  with  Macalister  A  Stebbins,  by  J.  D.  White- 
fide  00  depoeite,  and  by  them  sold 71,000 


$2,666,000  00 
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Boods  sold  to  J.  Wright  <&  Oo^  of  LoadoD.  £69,225 
Boods  delivered  to  T^ompsoD  A  Formaa. .  11,780 
Bonds  pledged  to  Thompeoa  A  Forman . . .        41,626 

£122,660  eqoal  to 644,122  00 

BoDdfl  sold  to  SUte  Bank,  bj  J.  D.  Whiteside. 100,000  00 

17,217,122  00 

I>edaet  7  bonds  of  $1,000  each  received  from  Oommercial  Bank  of 

BisSalo 7,000  00 

Balance. 17,2x0,122  00 

Internal  Improyement  scrip,  and  scrip  issued  by  Board 

of  Auditors  outstaoding 896,669  94 

Cash  obtained  by  Fund  CommissioDer  upon  724  bonds 
of  $1,000  each,  hypothecated  to  Macalister  <&  Steb- 
bins,  yet  outstandu^,  as  per  statement  of  Fund  Com- 
missioner, with  interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  per 
annum  on  this  sum 172,406  00 

Sold  to  contractors  on  Northern  Cross  Railroad,  94 
bonds  of  $1,000  each,  84  of  which  were  hypotheca- 
ted to  Fund  Commissioner,  by  the  contractors,  for 
the  sum  of  $42,000,  Illinois  State  Bank  paper,  leav- 
ing balance  of  $10,000 ' 10,000  00 

1,069,074  94 

Total  debt  on  account  of  bank  and  Internal  Improyement  bonds 
and  scrip $8,279,196  94 

Jllinoia  and  Michigan  Canal  Stock. 

Bonds  sold  by  government 1,000,000  00 

Amount  sold  by  Covemor  Reynolds  to  President  of 

the  United  States  Bank 1,000,000  00 

Amount  sold  by  Governor  Reynolds  and  Gen.  Raw-  , 

lings  to  John  DeLifield 800,000  00 

Amount  sold  by  Gen.  Thornton  on  Canal 100,000  00 

inliondon 1,000,000  00 

**      advanced  by  Wright  <&  Co.  on  contract  with 
Judge    Young  and  Governor    Reynolds, 

£80,000,  by  Urms  of  contract  equal  to. . .  146,188  00 

M       bonds  paid  to  contractors  in  1841  and  1842. .  197,000  00 

8,742,188  00 

*'       outstanding  scrip. 841,972  71 

**      of  certificates  of  indebtedness  issued  by  Com- 
missioners      264,747  00 

696,719  71 

Total  canal  debt $4,888,907  71 

Bonds  outstanding  on  account  of  State  Hoifte 116,000  00 

Amount  due  School,  College,  and  Seminary  Funds. . .      808,086  00 

*'       due  State  Bank  lor  warrants  paid. 294,190  00 

1,218,275  00 

**■      due  on  account  of  surplus  revenue 477,91 9  44 

Total  debt  upon  which  interest  accrues 18,886,879  66 

aSCAPITULATION. 

Total  bank  stock $2,665,000  00 

**     Internal  Improvement  debt 5,614,196  94 

"     Canaldebt 4,888,907  71 

"     SUteHouse. 116,000  00 

School,  College,  and  Seminary  funds 808,085  00 

due  State  Bank  for  warrants. 294,190  00 

Total  debt  upon  which  interest  aoeraea $18,886,879  65 
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The  annual  interest  on  this  debt  waa  $830,182. 
To  meet  these  liabilities  the  State  had  the  following  resources  at  thetaoiB 
unavailable : — 

Lands  remaining  tmsold  of  Canal  Qrants .acres        288,985  51 

Lands  granted  to  the  State,  under  the  proyisions  of  an  act  entitled  "  An 
Act  to  Appropriate  the  Proceeds  of  the  Sales  of  the  Public  Lands^ 
and  to  grant  Pre-emption  Rights  ;'*  approved  September  4th,  184 1 .         210,182  85 
Lands  purchased  by  the  State  for  Intenial  Improvement  purposes..  • .  40,882  00 

Amounting  to 489.760  42 

Amount  due  Oamd  Fund  £rom  sale  of  lands,  town  lots,  stone,  timber..  |201,964 

In  1840,  the  following  named  purchasers  of  bonds  had  failed  to  pay  lor  them  tcr 

cording  to  contract,  to  wit : — 

John  Delafield,  in  the  sum  of $488,000 

A.  H.  Bangs 80,000 

Bank  of  Commerce  at  Buffalo 90,000 

Commercial  Bank  at  Bu£Uo 90,000 

Erie  County  Bank 97,800 

Amounting  to $780,600 

The  bonds,  as  the  names  of  the  buying  parties  indicate,  were  put  upon  the 
market  with  little  scruple.  The  New  York  Free  Banking  Law,  which  had 
been  started  in  1838,  at  that  time  allowed  stocks  of  Western  States  to 
be  taken  as  security  for  circulating  bills,  and  this  opened  a  market  for  many. 
The  American  Exchange  Bank  m  New  York,  and  the  other  institutions 
named,  bought  them  for  that  purpose.  Many  of  those  banks  failed  utterly, 
and  the  State  never  got  anythmg.  Greneral  Thornton  was  sent  to  London 
by  the  contractors  on  the  canal  to  sell  the  bonds  they  had  taken  from  the 
State,  and  his  terms  were  such  as  he  could  get.  Messrs.  Wright  &  Co. 
were  a  banking  house  largely  interested  in  Cairo  city,  and  through  them 
$500,000  worth  of  railroad  iron  for  the  Central  Railroad  was  procured  on 
the  bonds,  and  some  cash  advances  for  the  use  of  that  road  in  addition. 
The  bonds  sold  to  J.  Delafield,  of  the  New  York  Phoenix  Bank,  were  to  be 
paid  for  in  instalments  at  par,  on  the  condition  that  no  more  stock  was  to  be 
put  upon  the  market.  The  State,  however,  made  an  issue  of  sterling  bonds, 
which  knocked  the  market  price  down  20  per  cent,  and  Delafield  repudi- 
ated the  contract,  on  the  ground  that  the  State  had  violated  it  The  State 
was  now  bankrupt,  with  all  the  public  works  incomplete.  They  remamed 
in  this  position  until  1843,  when  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  canal  lands  a 
special  pledge  for  a  sum  necessary  to  complete  the  canal.  This  was  esti- 
mated to  require  $1,600,000.  Accordingly,  the  Legislature  of  Dlinois  pasied 
a  law  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  funds  necessary  to  complete  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal,  authorizing  the  Governor  to  place  the  canal  and  all  the 
canal  lands  in  trust  for  the  security  of  the  lenders.  The  main  provisions  of 
this  act  are — 

"  1.  Tlmt  the  Governor  should  be  authorized  to  negotiate  a  loan  solely  on  tke 
credit  of  the  canal  and  its  lands  of  $1,600,000,  to  bear  6  per  cent  annual  inter* 
est.  The  holders  of  existing  canal  bonds,  and  other  claims  on  the  canal,  are  to 
have  the  first  right  to  subscribe  in  proportion  to  their  claims,  and  the  cliUms  in 
respect  of  which  they  so  subscribe  to  be  duly  registered. 

"  That  this  canal  and  canal  property  should  be  vested  in  three  trnsteea,  one  to 
be  named  by  the  Governor,  and  two  by  the  subscribers  to  the  loan. 

"That  at  least  $400,000  of  this  loan  should  be  paid  in  during  the  course  of 
the  first  year  after  the  execution  of  the  trust  deeds. 
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'*  That  the  canal  shall  be  finished  in  three  years  from  the  commencement  of 
the  tmst 

^*  That  no  sales  of  the  canal  lands  shall  be  made  nntil  three  months  after  the 
completion  of  the  canal,  when  the  trustees  are  to  offer  them  for  sale. 

**  That  all  the  proceeds  of  the  canal  and  canal  property  should  be  first  applied 
to  the  repayment  of  interest  and  principal  of  the  proposed  loan  of  $1,600,000. 

^*  2.  To  payment  of  interest  on  the  canal  stock  registered  by  holders  who  are 
subscribers  to  this  new  loan. 

*^  3.  To  payment  of  interest  on  the  canal  stock,  not  so  regpstered. 

'*  4.  To  reunbursement  of  the  registered  canal  stock  held  by  the  subscribers 
to  the  said  loan ;  and  after  the  due  performance  of  these  various  engagements 
on  ,the  part  of  the  trustees,  the  canal  shall  revert  to  the  State  of  Illinois. 

'*  The  property  assigned  to  trustees  as  security  for  the  loan  was  as  follows : — 

The  canal,  that  cost  the  State 16,000,000 

Hie  lands,  amounting  to  280,476  acres,  valued,  after  ihe  completion  of 

the  canal,  at  $10  per  acre S.SOitd^O 

Lots  in  the  various  towns  on  the  canal,  valued  at 1,900,000 

Total $9,204,670 

Messrs.  Ryan  6s  Oakley  were  appointed  commissioners  to  raise  the 
amount,  and  aided  by  David  Leavitt,  Esq.,  President  of  the  American  Ex- 
change Bank,  which  was  a  large  bolder  of  the  canal  bonds,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  required  sum — the  leading  banking  bouses  in  London  taking  up 
the  subject.  The  loan  was  completed,  Messrs.  David  Leavitt  and  W.  Swift 
were  appointed  trustees  on  behalf  of  the  bondholders,  and  the  work  pushed 
to  completion.  The  lands,  on  being  sold,  more  than  realized  the  estimated 
values  on  which  the  trust  was  based,  and  the  revenues  of  the  work  have 
equalled  expectations,  so  far  as  to  leave  but  little  room  to  doubt  that  the 
canal  will  soon,  fulfilling  its  condition  by  discharging  the  canal  indebtedness, 
revert  to  the  State. 

The  other  great  work,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  to  the  State  inter- 
est, is  the  great  Central  Railroad.  This  work,  as  mentioned  in  the  above 
table,  was  to  have  been  457^  miles  long,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $8,809,145, 
and  the  State  actually,  before  its  failure,  expended  upon  it  $1,01 6,905,  most- 
ly for  a  dep6t  in  Cairo,  for  clearing  out  the  track,  and  in  grading  and  em- 
bankments. The  iron  which  had  been  purchased  for  this  road  was  afterward 
Bold  at  a  loss.  The  Federal  Government  had  a  claim  upon  it  for  duties,  it 
not  having  been  laid  upon  the  road  within  the  time  required  by  the  then 
law  for  the  remission  duties.  The  works  were  going  rapidly  to  destruction, 
but  nothing  was  done  until  September  20,  1850,  the  Federal  Congress  made 
a  grant  of  lands  in  aid  of  it.     The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  that  law : — 

ACT  OF  CONGRESS  DONATUCO  LANDS. 

Section  1.  Grants  right  of  way  through  the  public  lands,  200  feet  wide,  urith 
privilege  of  taking  materials  for  construction ;  earth,  stone,  timber,  &c. 

Sec.  2.  Grants  every  alternate  section  of  land,  12  sections  wide,  the  whole 
length  of  road  and  branches.  In  case  the  lands  there  are  occupied,  an  equiva* 
lent  quantity  elsewhere,  not  over  15  miles  from  the  road.  The  road  to  be  com- 
menced simultaneously  at  both  ends.  The  lands  to  be  sold  only  as  the  work 
progresses.    This  grant  does  not  include  the  reserve  canal  lands. 

Sec.  3.  United  States  land  reserved  sections  not  to  be  sold  for  less  than  double 
the  minimum  price  of  the  public  lands. 

Sec  4.  The  road  to  remain  a  public  highway  for  the  use  of  the  United  States 
Government,  free  from  toll  or  other  charges. 

Sec.  5.  If  the  road  is  not  completed  in  ten  years,  the  State  of  niinoLi  shall 
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pay  to  the  United  States  the  proceeds  of  any  land  sold,  and  the  remaining  land 
shall  revert  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  The  United  States  troops  to  be  transported  on  the  road  at  prices  fixed 
by  Congress. 

Sec.  7.  The  same  rights  and  equivalent  lands  herein  conveyed  and  granted  to 
the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  respectively,  for  prolonging  the  nilroid 
through  those  States  to  Mobile.    Approved  September  30,  18iK). 

The  magnificence  of  such  a  project  as  the  building  of  this  road,  and  Um 
facility  for  its  completion  offered  in  the  grant  of  the  lands,  could  not  lii] 
to  fall  within  the  comprehensive  speculation  of  certiun  New  York  gentlemen, 
and  they  at  once  proposed  to  the  Governor  of  Illinois  to  take  the  donaisd 
lands  and  build  the  road  by  July,  1854,  with  a  single  track,  in  all  respects 
like  the  Massachusetts  Western  Road.  The  State  wisely  granted  a  charter, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  synopsis : — 

STATE   OF  ILLINOIS — AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE   THE  XLLINOIS  CENTRAL  »  att-^hail 

Section  1.  Incorporates  Robert  Schuyler,  Greorge  Griswold,  Govemenr  Mor- 
ris, Franklin  Haven,  David  A.  Neal,  Robert  Rantoul,  Jonathan  Sturges,  Thomu 
W.  Ludfbw,  John  F.  A.  Sanford,  Henry  Grinnel,  Wm.  H.  Aspinwul,  Leroy  M. 
Wiley,  and  Joseph  W.  Alsop,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Compaay." 

Sec.  2.  Empowers  the  corporation  to  construct  a  railroad  from  the  dtf  of 
Cairo  to  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  with  a  branch 
thence  to  Chicago,  and  another  toJGalena. 

Sec.  3.  Grants  the  right  of  way  through  the  State  lands,  two  hundred  M 
in  width,  together  with  the  power  to  take  stone  and  other  materials  for  con- 
struction. 

Sec.  4.  The  capital  of  the  company  to  be  91,000,000,  with  privilege  of  is- 
creasing  it.    The  capital  to  be  divided  into  shares  of  $100  each. 

Sec.  5.  Invests  the  powers  of  the  company  in  a  board  of  twelve  Directors 

Sec.  6.  Appoints  the  twelve  persons  named  in  section  1  first  board  of  Di- 
rectors. 

Sec.  7.  The  President  ahd  Directors  empowered  to  execute  all  powers  boras 
granted,  in  relation  to  the  road. 

Sec.  8.  Empowers  the  company  to  make  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulatioiUL 

Sec.  9.  Inflicts  a  penalty  for  obstructing  the  operation  of  the  road. 

Sec.  10.  Relates  to  the  mode  of  crossing  of  highways  and  water-courses. 

Sec.  11.  Relates  to  the  connection  with  other  railroads,  and  appoints  Coift- 
missioners  for  settling  disputes  that  may  arise. 

Sec.  12.  Every  servant  of  the  company  to  wear  a  badge  upon  his  ei^. 

Sec.  13.  Requires  each  locomotive  to  dave  a  bell  or  steam-whistle. 

Sec.  14.  Provides  for  filing  a  map  of  the  road  and  of  the  lands  taken  for  ifei 
use,  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  15.  Grants  to  the  company  the  lands  and  privileges  received  from  Con- 
gress by  the  State,  under  the  Act  of  September  20,  1850;  also,  the  right  of 
way,  lands,  grading,  and  all  materials  and  personal  property  obtiuned  by  tho 
State  heretofore  for  the  said  road. 

On  the  organization  of  the  company,  and  its  formal  acceptance  of  tins  set  of 
incorporation,  and  after  the  payment  of  20  per  cent  of  its  capital  into  the  bandi 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  company,  and  after  the  deposit  of  $300,000  of  Illiooii 
State  bonds,  or  $200,000  in  specie,  or  $200,000  in  United  States  6  per  oeat 
stocks,  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  to  be  by  him  retained  in  pledge  until 
50  miles  of  the  road  are  completed,  the  Governor,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  to  4»> 
liver  to  the  company  a  deed  of  all  the  State  property  belonging  to  the  said  road 
and  of  all  the  property  granted  by  the  United  States  in  aid  of  it^ 

The  company  at  the  same  time  to  execute  a  deed  of  trupt  to  Morris  KetcboBi 
John  Moore,  and  Samuel  D.  Lockwood,  conveying  to  them  idl  the  property 
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tained  in  the  said  deed,  and  in  addition  thereto,  the  railroad  to  be  built,  and  all 
the  property  belonging  to  it  to  secure — 1.  The  construction  of  this  road,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

2.  The  faithful  application  of  the  lands  according  to  this  act  and  the  act  of 
Congress. 

3.  The  indemnification  of  the  State  against  any  claim  of  the  United  States 
Government.  ' 

4.  The  State  lien  hereby  created ;  provided,  that  if  50  miles  of  road  are  not 
built  within  two  years,  the  funds  deposited  with  the  State  Treasurer  shall  be- 
come forfeited  to  Uie  State. 

The  company  on  its  organization  shall  take  possession  of  all  the  State  prop- 
erty in  the  road,  and  shall  proceed  to  construct  it,  nowhere  departing  more  than 
seventeen  miles  from  a  straight  line,  between  Cairo  and  the  southern  termination 
of  the  canal. 

The  main  road  to  be  put  in  operation  within  four  years,  and  the  branches 
within  six  years,  and  to  be  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  Massachusetts  West- 
em  Railway. 

The  trustees  shall  hold  one-fourth  of  the  lands  conveyed,  applicable  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  company,  and  to  the  interest  on  loans,  no  portion  of  this  land 
to  be  sold  until  work  is  actually  commenced  on  the  road ;  and  to  no  greater 
amount  than  the  actual  expenditures  on  the  same. 

The  company  may  issue  its  bonds,  bearing  not  more  than  7  per  cent  interest, 
payable  semi-annually,  and  redeemable  at  uie  pleasure  of  the  company,  before 
1875 ;  the  payment  of  the  bonds  to  be  secured  by  the  deed  of  trust 

Sec.  16.  On  the  completion  of  50  miles  of  road,  the  trustees  mav  proceed  to 
sell  the  lands,  giving  complete  titles  to  buyers ;  all  the  proceeds  to  oe  applied  to 
the  bonds. 

Sec.  17.  The  trustees  not  to  sell  lands  to  a  greater  amount  than  the  actual 
expenditure  on  the  road  at  the  time. 

»EC.  18.  In  consideration  of  these  grants,  the  company  to  pay  semi-annually 
6  per  cent  of  the  gross  income  of  the  road  to  the  State ;  the  first  payment  in 
four  years  from  date  of  trust. 

Sec.  19.  Survey  of  lands  to  be  at  cost  of  company,  and  roads  to  be  free  for 
the  use  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  20.  In  case  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  trustees,  the  Governor  and  the 
company  to  fill  the  vacancies  alternately. 

Sec.  21.  The  company  shall  permit  side  tracks  to  intersect  the  road  in  cities. 

Sec.  22.  The  lands  held  by  the  company  not  to  be  taxed  until  sold,  and  other 
property  exempt  for  six  years,  and  the  tax  then  not  to  exceed  three-fourths  of  1 
per  cent  This  tax  and  ^e  5  per  cent  of  income  not  to  exceed  7  per  cent  of  the 
gross  income  of  the  company. 

Sec.  23.  All  the  grants  to  cease  unless  accepted  within  60  days,  and  unless 
work  is  began  before  January,  1852. 

Sec.  24.  State  to  have  a  prior  lien  for  all  penalties,  taxes,  &c. 

Sec.  25.  Admits  occupants  of  land  granted  to  have  pre-emptive  right  of  pur- 
chase at  $2  50  per  acre. 

Sec.  26.  Confers  the  rights  enumerated  upon  any  other  company,  in  case  those 
enumerated  in  section  1  do  not  accept 

Sec.  27.  This  act  declared  public. 

Signed,  February  10,  1851. 

On  the  2 2d  of  March,  1851,  the  company,  through  its  President,  Robert 
Schuyler,  Esq.,  accepted  the  act  On  the  same  day  the  Treasurer  of  the 
company,  in  accordance  with  its  provisions,  deposited  with  the  State  Treas- 
urer $200,000  in  specie.  On  the  24th,  the  Governor  executed  this  deed  of 
^  all  the  lands  granted  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  State 
of  Illinois ;  also  the  lot  of  ground  obtained  by  the  State  of  Llinois  within 
the  city  of  Cairo  for  a  dep6t;  also  all  the  right  of  way,  grading,  embank- 
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ments,  excavations,  survey,  work,  materials,  profiles,  plates,  and  papoi  in 
anywise  appertaining  to  said  railroad  and  branches.^  On  the  same  dij, 
March  24,  the  company  executed  a  deed  of  trust  to  Morris  Ketehum,  John 
Moore,  and  Samuel  D.  Lockwood,  of  all  the  above  property  to  secure  tiie 
objects  mentioned  in  the  act  above  quoted. 

Congress  having  donated  six  sections,  of  640  acres  each,  on  eich  side  of 
the  road,  it  follows  that  the  grant  is  8,840  acres  per  mile,  llie  final  locir 
tion  of  the  road  determined  its  length  at  670  miles,  consequently  the  a^ 
gregate  grant  is  2,5*72,800  acres.  For  that  land  patents  have  been  iaraed 
from  the  Land-Office  to  the  company,  and  under  the  trust  these  lands  bifs 
been  appropriated,  and  classed  as  fbUows,  to  secure  oonstniction  bonds:— 

400,000  Bcres^^ferior  farm  lands,  at   $6 $S»40SkOOO 

1,200,000     "     good             "  atllO U.OOOJ000 

800,000      «     superior       «*  at  $15 4«600,OM 

100.000     *<     town  sites,  coal  beds,  dbc.  at  $26 S,ftOO,000 

^000,000     **     to  secure  comtmcftion  bonds $21400,000 

260,000     *<     in  aid  of  interest  fund,  at  $10 S,MO/»0 

822,000     *"     contingent  fund  $10 S,StO,000 

2,572,000     "     average  present  value $27»liO,000 

The  amount  of  bonds  to  be  issued  not  to  be  over  $1 7,000,000,  and  the  woib 
erected  by  their  expenditure  are  additional  security  for  their  payment  The 
interest  is  secured  by  the  interest  fund ;  thus,  for  twenty-four  years  the  in- 
terest on  $17,000,000  of  bonds  will  amount  to  $28,560,000.  The  earning 
of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  one-third  the  length  of  this  great  Dliooii 
work,  are  $1,100,000.  Under  the  supposition  that  this  road  yields  no  mon^ 
the  amount  will  be  $26,400,000.    The  interest  fund  will  then  be ; — 

Income  of  road $26,400,000 

250,000  acres  of  land,  at  $10  per  acre 2,500,000 

Capital  stock 2,000,000 

Total  interest  fond ^ $80,900^000 

This  low  estimate  is  sufficient  to  show  how  unquestionable  is  the  in- 
vestment. The  revenues  of  the  Illinois  Road  will  be  at  least  triple  those  of 
the  Michigan  work,  the  stock  of  which  sells  at  116. 

On  the  completion  of  these  papers  the  company  issued  its  bonds,  of  whidi 
$5,000,000  were  negotiated  in  London  and  70,000  tons  of  iron  were  pa^ 
chased  at  a  low  price,  one-half  cash  and  one-half  bonds.  This  iron  ItfB 
since  advanced  in  value  equal  to  one  million  of  dollars.  The  50  miles  of 
road,  the  completion  of  which  dates  the  right  of  the  company  to  sell  lao^ 
will  be  completed  in  January,  1853,  and  the  whole  road  is  being  put  under 
contract 

In  connection  with  the  value  of  the  lands  held  by  the  road,  we  maystsie 
that  the  total  quantity  of  unsold  land  belonging  to  the  government  in  Ofi- 
nois  was,  as  appears  by  the  land  table  above,  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal 
year,  10,243,157  acres.  The  government  had  sold  15,832,157  acres,  and 
had  received  $20,491,177  cash,  which  was  an  average  of  $1  30  per  acre. 
Of  the  above  10,243,157  unsold  acres,  1,608,876  acres,  on  the  line  of  the 
Central  Railroad,  had  been  under  proclamation  of  sale  an  average  of  15 
years,  and  had  found  no  buyers  at  the  minimum  price  of  the  govern- 
ment, viz.;  $1  25.  Out  of  that  quantity,  10,243,157  acres,  the  govern- 
ment granted  2,572,000  acsraa  to  the  Central  Raihoad,  and  there  remains  to 
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it  7,672,157  acres,  including  one-half  of  that  which  had  been  so  long  upon 
the  market  At  the  land  sales  this  &11,  those  lands  were  eagerly  taken  up 
ftt  $3  a  $7  per  acre — the  average  was  $5,  and  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  price  would  have  been  much  higher  but  for  an  agreement  among  set- 
tlers not  to  bid  on  each  other,  and  also  for  their  combination  against  specu- 
lators. Those  lands  that  so  long  were  neglected  by  the  buyers,  were  situat- 
ed, as  per  Land-Office  reports,  as  follows : — In  Kaskaskia  District,  23,681 
acres,  over  30  years  on  the  market;  Shawneetown,  401,873  acres,  over  30 
years:  Vandalia,  344,672  acres,  over  25  years;  in  Danville,  372,702  acres, 
over  20  years ;  and  in  Dixon,  465,948  acres,  over  10  years.  All  these  lands 
are  within  five  miles  of  the  great  Central  Road,  and  one-half  of  them  now 
fiorm  part  of  its  property.  The  government  land  is,  as  we  have  said,  selling 
at  $5.  The  government  would  nave  been  glad  to  get  $2,000,000  for  the 
whole,  but  it  is  through  the  influence  of  the  road  getting  (4,000,000  for 
half;  in  the  ratio  of  $8,000,000  for  the  whole. 

No  State  has  suffered  more  through  mismanagement,  in  times  gone  by, 
than  this  State,  which  is  emphatically  the  garden  of  the  West — perhaps  of 
the  continent  Its  position  being  south  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  insures 
to  it  a  better  and  softer  climate,  of  which  the  farmer  feels  practically  the 
benefit,  in  shortening  by  a  month  the  season  for  foddering  cattle,  and  in  the 
security  of  the  corn  crop  from  those  frosts  which,  borne  on  the  winds  that 
aweep  the  Lakes,  so  often  "  kill  out "  the  harvests  of  the  Northern  States. 
The  broad  and  rich  prairie  lands  afford  advantages  which  the  settlers  in  the 
wooded  districts  of  other  States  do  not  appreciate,  and  which  indeed  are  not 
brought  out  fuUv  without  the  operation  of  internal  works  of  improvement, 
which  supply  all  that  nature  has  withheld.  It  is  seldom  that  any  spot  of 
land  combmes  all  the  gifts  of  Providence.  It  is  there  that  she  has  !;pread 
m  a  lawn  the  richest  lands,  charged  with  more  fuel  and  water  than  almost 
any  other  section.  Her  streams  flow  gently  through  the  rich  alluvium,  and 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  states : — 

'*  There  is  more  good  bituminous  coal  in  Illinois  than  in  England,  and  it 
is  far  more  easily  mined  and  laid  out  ready  for  transit  than  there.'* 

There  is  an  absence  of  timber,  which  has  been  considered  by  immigrants 
a  drawback.    Experience  has,  however,  shown  the  contrary. 

Those  who  have  settled  the  timbered  lands  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  can 
testify  to  the  weary  life-times  of  labor  required  to  clear  those  tracts  of 
stumps,  and  to  wrench  from  the  frowning  forest  the  breadth  of  a  good  farm 
for  cultivation.  In  Illinois  the  matter  is  different.  As  an  instance : — In  the 
month  of  April,  1844,  a  Massachusetts  fisurmer,  finding  the  buz  of  spindles 
increase  faster  than  the  hum  of  bees,  and  the  crops  that  tumbled  from  rail- 
road cars  far  more  abundant  than  those  in  the  bfums  of  the  section,  started 
for  Ogle  County,  Illinois,  and  entered  upon  700  acres,  590  acres  of  which 
was  a  broad  prairie,  on  which  the  tall  grass  waved  in  uninterrupted  billows. 
As  is  usual,  he  immediately,  with  four  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  breaking  plow, 
tamed  over  the  sods,  and  dropped  the  corn  between  them,  without  further 
labor.  Thirty  acres  so  treated  gave  him  1,200  bushels  of  com  in  Septem- 
ber, when  280  acres  was  ready  for  wheat  This  gave  little  more  labor. 
Twenty-six  bushels,  weighing  66  lbs.  per  bushel,  to  the  acre.  After  this 
wheat  was  sown  the  process  of  fencing  in  commenced,  and  within  this  year 
600  acres  were  fenced  in,  and  6,000  bushels  of  wheat,  (prime  wheat,)  and 
1,200  bushels  of  com,  were  in  the  bam  !     Such  is  Illinois. 
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From  this  it  will  be  observed  that  timber  is  the  great  nuisance  npoB 
fresh  land,  beyond  what  is  wanted  for  posts,  rails,  and  buildings.  Now,  all 
the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  command  limitless  tim- 
ber lands.  From  the  F^Us  of  St  Anthony  alone,  more  timber  can  be  de- 
livered than  would  supply  an  empire.  That  timber  rafted  to  Cairo  will  sup- 
ply, over  the  great  Central  Road,  which  runs  north  117  miles,  then  hm 
and  traverses  the  whole  State  in  two  lines,  in  a  convenient  form,  all  thi 
wants  of  the  farmers  far  cheaper  than  they  could  cut  it  themselves,  withoot 
leaving  a  stump  in  their  way.  The  same  railroad  which  brings  th^  tim- 
ber carries  away  their  produce. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  and  intelligent  farmers  of  Illinois,  who  b  also 
a  commission  merchant  at  Toledo,  has  a  farm  of  4,000  acres  in  the  interior 
of  Illinois,  stocked  with  1,500  head  of  cattle,  2,000  sheep,  and  2,500  bogi. 
He  has  been  accustomed  to  haul  wheat  to  Springfield,  carrying  back  pin 
lumber,  salt,  &c,  a  distance  of  50  miles.  Hb  wood  he  hauled  100  nulei, 
to  Terre  Haute  and  Covington,  on  the  Ohio  River.  The  railroad  now  sweepi 
by  his  farm,  carrying  to  him  his  supplies,  and  pouring  his  rich  produce  into 
the  bosom  of  Chicago.  The  produce  of  that  farm  alone  will  give  the  Cen- 
tral Road  a  freight  of  |3,000  per  annum. 

It  may  be  necessary  here  to  describe  the  connection  of  this  great  work 
with  the  sea-board.     It  will  be  remarked  that  its  southern  terminus  is  Cairo, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  and  fellowio^ 
the  sinuosities  of  that  stream,  1,012  miles  from  New  Orleans.    The  MobOe 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  however,  connects  Cairo  with  Mobile,  470  miles,  or  about 
the  length  of  the  Erie  Railroad  of  New  York.    In  the  United  States  law, 
above  quoted,  grants  of  land  were  made  in  aid  of  this  work,  which  is  all  mh 
der  contract,  and  will  be  completed  next  year.     Thb  places  Cairo  witiuo 
600  miles  of  New  Orleans,  about  half  the  river  distance.     The  River  IlJi- 
nois  drains  a  large  section  of  its  produce,  which  reaches  St.  Loub  in  about 
600  arrivals  per  annum.     That  produce  is  transhipped,  and  seeks  New  0^ 
leans  by  steamboat  for  a  market.    The  Illinois  Railroad!,  by  its  two  immense 
branches,  drains  the  most  fertile  and  largest  portion  of  the  whole  State,  snd 
concentrating  the  produce  at  Cairo,  dispatches  it  over  the  railroad  to  a  quicker 
and  safer  market.    From  the  terminus  of  the  northern  branch  at  Chicago, 
two  great  railroads  run  easterly.    These  are  the  Michigan  Central  and  tbe 
Michigan  Southern  Roads.     In  our  number  for  February,  1850,  we,  in  treat- 
ing upon  the  debts  of  Michigan,  described  the  process  by  which  those  two 
roads  came  into  the  hands  of  private  companies.     Mr.  George  Griswold,  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Brooks,  of  Detroit,  are  the  leading  proprietors  of 
the  great  Central  Road.  Under  his  charter,  quoted  in  an  article  for  Febroiry, 
1850,  the  company  completed  its  line,  227  miles,  from  Detroit  to  Michigaa 
City,  on  the  Indiana  line.    The  company  then  petitioned  the  Legisla^re 
for  a  law  to  extend  its  road  from  Michigan  City,  through  Indiana,  to  the  Il- 
linois line,  40  miles.    This  was  not  granted,  and  the  company  formed  an 
arrangement  with  the  New  Albany  and  Salem  Riulroad,  possessed  of  an  old 
Indiana  charter,  by  which  they  extended  the  road.     This  right  was  dbpnted 
by  the  great  Michigan  Southern  Road,  but  the  company  have  abandoned  its 
ground  of  complaint,  and  the  Michigan  Central  Road  will  connect  on  tbe  Il- 
linois line  with  the  Illinois  Central  Road.     This  line  will  then  be  proloi^ 
aa  follows : — 
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TInM» 
IfUoSt    hoon. 

Mobfle  to  Cairo 470  20 

Cairo  to  Michigan  Citj 867  12 

ICichinD  Oity  to  Detroit 227  11 

Detroit,  through  Canada  West,  to  Niagara 228  10 

IViagara  to  AU«Dy. SCO  10 

AIImuij  to  New  York,  by  Hudson  River  Railroad 144  4 

Mobile  to  New  York. 1,721        77 

This  whole  line  is  in  process  of  construction,  and  will,  within  .a  very  short 
me,  be  completed.  New  Orleans  will  connect  by  a  northerly  route,  making 
le  distance  a  little  more  than  to  Mobile.  This  Illinois  Central  Road  is  the 
reat  link  which  connects  the  northern  routes  with  the  southern,  and  most 
ury  the  through  business  of  all  the  roads.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  case,  but 
mt  the  Central  Michigan  Road,  connecting  also  with  Boston,  may  be  the 
^erable  one  for  transportation. 

The  influence  of  the  Central  Railroad,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  great 
tnal,  the  Springfield  and  Alton  Railroad,  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Railroad, 
id  the  other  improvements  in  Dlinois  under  the  management  of  private 
^mpanies,  upon  the  welfare  of  the  State,  is  hardly  to  be  calculated.  Each 
id  all  of  these  works  not  only  cause  the  occupation  of  lands,  thus  bringing 
\em  under  the  operation  of  the  tax  law,  increasing  its  proceeds  applicable 
>  the  discharge  of  the  debts,  but,  by  opening  markets,  raises  the  value  of 
I  th$  products,  and  therefore  lightens  the  tax  to  all  the  inhabitants.  That 
hich  was  an  onerous  burden  upon  40,000  agricultural  families,  occupying 
ni  secluded  from  markets,  became  a  light  matter  to  200,000  families, 
hoee  fertile  lands  are  open  to  markets  in  which  they  compete  successfully 
ilh  the  producers  of  less  favored  regions,  and  the  day  of  discredit  has 
issed.  More  particularly,  that  the  new  constitution,  passed  in  1847  by  a 
>te  of  59,887  for,  and  15,859  against — majority  in  favor  44,028,  or  nearly 
ro-thirds — that  the  State  shall  never  contract  debts  to  exceed  in  the  aggre- 
lie  $50,000,  unless  the  law  authorizing  the  debt  shall  provide  for  or  tax  to 
iacharge  it,  and  shall  be  subnutted  to  the  people  before  going  into  opera- 
on. 


Art.  II.— SUGAR :  AND  THE  SUGAR  TRADE. 

Sugar  is  the  sweet  constituent  of  vegetable  and  animal  products.  It 
lay  be  distinguished  into  two  principal  species.  The  first,  which  occurs  in 
le  sugar-cane,  the  beet-root,  and  the  maple,  crystallizes  in  oblique  four-sided 
riams,  terminated  by  two-sided  summits ;  it  has  a  sweetening  power  which 
lay  be  represented  by  100  ;  and,  in  circum polarization  it  bends  Uiejuminous 
lys  to  the  right.  The  second  occurs  ready  formed  in  ripe  grapes  and 
her  fruits ;  it  is  also  produced  by  treating  starch  with  disast^e  or  sul- 
baric  acid.  This  species  forms  cauliflower  concretions,  but  not  true 
yBtals ;  it  has  a  sweetening  power  which  may  be  represented  by  60,  and 
I  circumpolarization  it  bends  the  rays  to  the  left.  Besides  these  two 
rincipal  kinds  of  sugar,  some  others  are  distinguished  by  chemists ;  as  the 
igar  of  milk,  of  manna,  of  certain  mushrooms,  of  liquorice-root,  and  that 
btained  from  saw-dust  and  glue  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  add ;  but  they 
are  no  importance  in  a  manu&cturing  point  of  view. 
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Sagar,  extracted  either  from  the  cane,  the  beet,  or  tho  maple,  is  identkil 
in  its  properties  and  composition,  when  refined  to  the  same  pitch  of  puritj; 
only  that  of  the  beet  seems  to  surpass  the  other  two  id  cohesive  force,  siooe 
larger  and  firmer  crystals  of  it  are  obtained  from  a  clarified  solution  ofeqail 
density.  It  contains  5.3  per  cent  of  combined  water,  which  can  besepsrsted 
only  by  uniting  it  with  oxyde  of  lead,  into  what  has  been  called  a  saochinte; 
made  by  mixing  sirup  with  finely  ground  litharge,  and  evaporating  tlia 
mixture  to  dryness  upon  a  steam-bath.  When  sugar  is  exposed  to  a  heit 
of  400^  F.,  it  melts  into  a  brown  pasty  mass,  but  still  retains  its  water  of 
composition.  Sugar  thus  fused  is  no  longer  capable  of  crystallization,  and 
is  called  caramel  by  the  French.  It  is  used  for  coloring  liqueurs.  Indeed, 
sugar  is  so  susceptible  of  change  by  heat,  that  if  a  colorless  solution  of  it  be 
exposed  for  some  time  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  it  beoomei 
brown  and  partially  uncrystallizable.  Acids  exercise  such  an  injariooi 
influence  upon  sugar,  that  after  remaining  in  contact  with  it  for  a  little 
while,  though  they  be  rendered  thoroughly  neutral,  a  ffreat  part  of  the  sogv 
will  refuse  to  crystallize.  Thus,  if  three  parts  of  oxalic  or  tartaric  acid  be 
added  to  sugar  in  solution,  no  crystals  of  sugar  can  be  obtained  by  evapo- 
ration, even  though  the  acids  be  neutralized  by  chalk  or  carbonate  of  lime. 
By  boiling  cane  sugar  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  changed  into  stardi 
sugar.  Manufacturers  of  sugar  should  be,  therefore,  particularly  watchfol 
against  every  acidulous  taint  or  impregnation.  Nitric  acid  converts  si^ 
into  oxalic  and  malic  acids.  Alkaline  matter  is  likewise  most  detrimentil 
to  the  grain  of  sugar ;  as  is  always  evinced  by  the  large  quantity  of  mobnei 
formed,  when  an  excess  of  temper  lime  has  been  used  in  clarifying  the  joioe 
of  the  cane  or  the  beet.  When  one  piece  of  lump  sugar  is  rubbed  agaiut 
another  in  the  dark,  a  phosphorous  light  is  emitted. 

Sugttr  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water ;  but  it  takes  four  parts  of 
spirits  of  wine,  of  spec.  grav.  0.830,  and  eighty  of  absolute  alcohol,  to  dii- 
solve  it,  both  being  at  a  boiling  temperature.  As  the  alcohol  oooIs,it 
deposits  the  sugar  in  small  crystals.  Caramelized  and  uncrystalliable 
sugar  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol.  Pure  sugar  is  unchangeable  in  the  air, 
even  when  dissolved  in  a  good  deal  of  water,  if  the  solution  be  kept 
covered  and  in  the  dark ;  but  with  a  very  small  addition  of  gluten,  the  so- 
lution soons  begin  to  ferment,  whereby  the  sugar  is  decomposed  into  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid,  and  ultimately  into  acetic  acid. 

Sugar  forms  chemical  compounds  with  the  salifiable  bases.  It  dissokes 
readily  in  caustic  potash  ley,  whereby  it  loses  its  sweet  taste,  and  affordi 
on  evaporation  a  mass  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  the  ley  i> 
neutralized  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  sugar  recovers  its  sweet  taste,  and  nitj 
be  separated  from  the  sulphate  of  potash  by  alcohol,  but  it  will  no  longer 
crystallize. 

That  sirup  possesses  the  property  of  dissolving  the  alkaline  earths,  fime, 
magnesia,  strontites,  barytes,  was  demonstrated  long  ago  by  Mr.  Ramsaj 
of  Glasgow,  by  experiments  published  in  Nicholson's  Journal,  volume  xviiL 
page  0,  for  September,  1807.  He  found  that  sirup' is  capable  of  dissolring 
h^f  as  much  lime  as  it  contains  of  sugar ;  and  as  much  strontites  as  sugar. 
Magnesia  dissolved  in  much  smaller  quantity,  and  barytes,  seemed  to  de- 
TOmpose  the  sugar  entirely.  These  results  have  been  since  confirmed  by 
Professor  Daniell.  Mr.  Ramsay  characterized  sugar  treated  with  lime  » 
weak,  from  its  sweetening  power  being  impaired ;  from  its  solution  he  ob- 
tamed,  aOer  some  time,  a  deposite  of  calcarious  carbonate,    M.  Pelouze  has 
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ImMj  shown,  that  the  carbonic  acid  m  this  case  »  derived  from  the  atmos- 
phere, and  is  not  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  elementi  of  the  ftugar,  aa 
Mr.  Daniell  had  asserted. 

Sngar  forms  witboxyde  of  lead  two  combinations ;  the  one  soluble,  ani 
the  other  insolable.  Oxjde  of  lead  digested  in  sirup  dissolves  to  a  certain 
amoant,  forms  a  yellowbh  liquor,  which  possesses  an  allcaline  reaction,  and 
leaves  after  evaporation  an  uncrystaliizable,  viscid,  deliquescent  mass.  If  sirap 
be  boiled  with  oxjde  of  lead  in  excess,  if  the  solution  be  filtered  boiling  ho^ 
and  if  the  vial  be  corked  in  which  it  is  received,  white  bulkj  flocks  will  iali 
to  its  bottom  in  the  course  of  24  hours.  This  compound  is  best  dried  ui 
vacuo.  It  is  in  both  cases  light,  tasteless,  and  insoluble  in  cold  and  boiling  water: 
it  firee  like  German  Under,  (Amadou,)  when  touched  at  one  point  with  an 
ignited  body,  and  bums  away,  leaving  small  globules  of  lead.  It  dissolvet 
in  adds,  and  is  also  a  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  which  forms  with  the  oxyde  a 
subsalt,  and  sets  the  sugar  free.  Carbonic  acid  gas  passed  through  water, 
in  which  the  above  saocharate  is  diffused,  decomposes  it  with  precipitation 
of  carbonate  of  lead.  It  consists  of  68.26  parts  of  oxyde  of  lead,  and  41.74 
angar,  in  100  parts.  From  the  powerful  action  exercised  upon  sugar  bj 
acids  and  oxyde  of  lead,  we  may  see  the  fallacy  and  danger  of  using  these 
chemical  reagents  in  sugar  refining.  Sugar  possesses  the  remarkaUe  pro- 
perty of  dissolving  the  oxyde,  as  well  as  the  subacetate  of  copper,  (verdigris,) 
and  of  counteracting  their  poisonous  operation.  Orfila  found  that  a  dose 
of  verdigris,  which  would  kill  a  dog  in  an  hour  or  two,  might  be  swallowed 
with  impunity,  provided  it  was  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar. 
When  a  solution  of  sugar  is  boiled  with  the  acetate  of  copper,  it  causes  an 
ftbnndant  precipitate  of  protoxyde  of  copper ;  when  boiled  with  the  nitratea 
of  mercury  and  silver,  or  the  chloride  of  gold,  it  reduces  the  respective  bases 
to  the  metallic  state.  * 

The  followibg  Table  shows  the  quantities  of  Sugar  contained  in  Sirups  of 
the  numerical  specific  gravities.*  it  was  the  result  of  experiments  carefully 
made. 

Bsnmimeiital  tpeelflc  grtT-    Sugar  In  100,  hj     £zp«rim«Dtal  specific  grsT-  Sovv  la  100,  bf 

i^  of  loluUoa  al  QU  d.  P.  weight.  liy  of  eulaUon  ai  OU  <1.  F.  weighu 

1.8260  66.666  1.1045  26.000 

1.2S10  60.000  1.0906  SI. 740 

1.1777  40.000  1.0820  SO. 000 

1.4400  88.888  1.0685  16.666 

1.1340  81.250  1.0600  12.500 

1.1250  29.412  1.0895  10.000 

1.1110  20.816 

If  the  decimal  part  of  the  number  denoting  the  specific  gravity  of  simp 
be  multiplied  by  26,  the  product  will  denote  very  nearly  the  quantity  of 
sugiir  per  gallon  in  pounds  weight,  at  the  given  specific  gravity.f 

Sugar  has  been  analysed  by  several  chemists ;  the  following  Tabls  ex- 
hibitB  some  of  their  results : — 

Gay  I^oflMc 

andTheoard.       Benselloa.  ProaU  Ore. 

Oxygen 56.68  49.856  58.86  50.88        in  100 

Oarbon. 42.47  43.265  89.99  48.88  •• 

Hydrog«D 6.90  6.876  6.66  6.29  * 

*  The  aaibor.  In  minutes  ol  oTldence  of  Molaieee  Committee  of  the  Home  of  Commons,  18IL 
p.  142, 

t  Tliia  rale  waa  annexed  to  an  extensive  table,  repreaentlng  tbe  qnanllUee  of  aamu  per  galtaa 
eorresponding  to  tlie  specific  gravtUea  of  the  tlsup,  oonttrncted  b/  the  snihor  for  ttieiSxcKte 
nbeenrUsney  to  the  BeeHroot  BUL 
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Of  the  sugar-cane^  and  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  iL  Humboldt,  ttm 
the  most  elaborate  historical  and  botanical  researches  in  the  new  world» 
has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  before  America  was  discovered  by  thi 
Spaniards,  the  inhabitants  of  that  continent  and  the  a4Jaoent  islands  wen 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  sugar  canes,  with  any  of  our  com  planta,  aad 
with  rice.  The  progressive  diffusion  of  the  cane  has  been  thus  traced  oifc 
by  the  partisans  of  its  oriental  origin.  From  the  interior  of  Asia  it  wm 
transplanted  first  into  Cyprus,  and  thence  into  Sicily,  or  poasibly  by  the 
Saracens  directly  into  the  latter  island,  in  which  a  large  quantity  of  sngir 
was  manufactured  in  the  year  1148.  Lafitau  relates  the  donation  made  bf 
William  the  Second,  king  of  Sicily,  to  the  convent  of  St  Benoit,  of  a  mffl 
for  crushing  sugar  canes,  along  with  all  its  privileges,  workmen,  and  depen- 
dencies :  which  remarkable  gift  bears  the  date  of  1166.  According  to  thii 
author,  the  sugar  cane  must  have  been  imported  into  Europe  at  the  period 
of  the  Crusades.  The  monk  Albertus  Aquensis,  in  the  description  whick 
he  has  given  of  the  processes  employed  at  Acre  and  Tripoli  to  extract  sugar, 
says,  that  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  Christian  soldiers  being  short  of  prorisiom, 
had  recourse  to  sugar  canes,  which  they  chewed  for  subaiatenoe.  Towanb 
the  year  1420,  Don  Henry,  regent  of  Portugal,  caused  the  sugar-cane  tobi 
imported  into  Madeira  from  Sicily.  This  plant  succeeded  perfectly  ii 
Madeira  and  the  Canaries;  and  until  the  discovery  of  America  then 
islands  supplied  Europe  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  sugar  which  it 
•onsumed. 

The  cane  is  said  by  some  to  have  passed  from  the  Canaries  into  tbi 
Brazils ;  but  by  others,  from  the  coast  of  Angola  in  Africa,  where  the  For 
tuguese  had  a  sugar  colony.  It  was  transported  in  1606,  from  the  Bmik 
and  the  Canaries,  into  Hispaniola  or  Hayti,  where  several  crushing -milk 
were  constructed  in  a  short  time.  It  would  appear,  moreover,  from  th« 
statement  of  Peter  Martyr,  in  the  third  book  of  his  first  Decade,  writtea 
during  the  second  expedition  of  Christopher  Columbus,  which  happened  be- 
tween 1493  and  1495,  that  even  at  this  date  the  cultivation  of  thesogir 
cane  was  widely  spread  in  St  Domingo.  It  may  therefore  be  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  here  by  Columbus  himself  at  his  first  voyage,  aloof 
with  other  productions  of  Spain  and  the  Canaries,  and  that  its  cultivatioa 
had  come  into  considerable  activity  at  the  period  of  his  second  expedidoo. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  the  sugar  cane  was  imported  into 
Barbadoes  from  Brazil,  then  into  the  other  English  West  Indian  potteKiooSi 
into  the  Spanish  Islands,  on  the  coast  of  America,  into  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  and, 
last  of  all,  into  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Danish  coloniea. 

The  sugar  cane,  Arundo  taeehifera^  isaplantof  thegraminiferous  fiumly, 
which  varies  iri  hight  from  8  to  10,  or  even  to  20  feet  Its  diameter  ii 
about  an  inch  and  a  half;  its  stem  is  dense,  bottle,  and  of  a  green  hse, 
which  verges  to  yellow  at  the  approach  of  maturity.  It  is  divided  by 
prominent  annular  joints  of  a  whitish -yellow  color,  me  plane  of  which  ii 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  stem.  These  joints  are  placed  about  S 
inches  apart ;  and  send  forth  leaves,  which  fall  off  with  the  ripening  of  the 
plant.  The  leaves  are  3  or  4  feet  long,  flat,  straight,  pointed,  from  I  to  S 
mches  in  breadth,  of  a  sea-green  tint^  striated  in  their  length,  alternate,  em- 
bracing the  stem  by  their  base.  They  are  marked  alongr  their  edges  with 
almost  imperceptible  teeth.  In  the  11th  or  12th  month  of  their  ffrowtk 
the  canei  push  forth  at  their  top  a  sprout  7  or  8  feet  in  hiffht,  neariy  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  smooth,  and  without  jointii  to  whidi  &e  name  arrm 
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is  given.  This  ie  terminated  by  an  ample  panicle,  about  2  feet  long,  divided 
into  several  knottv  rami6cations,  composed  of  very  numerous  flowen,  of  a 
white  color,  apetaloos.  and  furnished  with  3  stamens,  the  anthers  of  which 
are  a  little  oblong.  The  roots  of  the  sugar  cane  are  jointed  and  nearly  cy- 
lindrical ;  in  diameter  they  are  about  one  twelfth  of  an  inch ;  in  their  utmost 
length,  1  foot,  presenting  over  their  surface  a  few  short  radicles. 

The  stem  of  the  cane  in  its  ripe  state  is  heavy,  very  smooth,  brittle,  of  a 
yellowish- violet,  or  whitish  color,  according  to  the  variety.  It  is  6 lied  with 
a  fibrous,  spongy,  dirty-white  pith,  which  contains  very  abundant  sweet 
juice.  This  juice  is  elaborated  separately  in  each  internodary  portion,  the 
functions  of  which  are  in  this  respect  independent  of  the  portions  above  and 
below.  The  cane  may  be  propagated  by  seeds  or  buds  with  equal 
fiunlity  ;  but  it  is  usually  done  by  cuttings  or  joints  of  proper  lengths,  from 
15  to  20  inches,  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  the  joints,  which  are 
generally  taken  from  the  tops  of  the  canes,  just  below  the  leaves. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  sugar-cane  plant.  The  first,  and 
longest  known,  is  the  creoIe,  or  common  sugar  cane,  which  was  originally . 
introduced  at  Madeira.  It  grows  freely  in  every  region  within  the  tropios, 
on  a  moist  soil,  even  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  Mexico,  among  the  mountains  of  Caudina-Mascar,  it  is  cultivated  to  a 
height  of  more  than  5000  feet.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  sugar  which 
it  yields,  is  proportional  to  the  heat  of  the  place  where  it  grows,  provided  it 
be  not  too  moist  and  marshy. 

The  second  variety  of  this  plant  is  the  Otaheitan  cane.  It  was  introduced 
into  the  West  Indies  about  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  This  variety, 
stronger,  taller,  with  longer  spaces  between  the  joints,  quicker  in  its  growth, 
and  much  more  productive  in  sugar,  succeeds  perfectly  well  in  lands  which 
seem  too  much  impoverished  to  grow  the  ordinary  cane.  It  sends  forth 
shoots  at  temperatures  which  chill  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Creole 
plant.  Its  maturation  does  not  take  more  than  a  year,  and  is  accomplished 
sometimes  in  nine  months.  From  the  strength  of  its  stem,  and  the  woodiness 
of  its  fibers  it  better  resists  the  storms.  It  displays  a  better  infloresoence, 
weighs  a  third  more,  affords  a  sixth  more  juice,  and  a  fourth  more  sugar,  than 
the  common  variety.  Its  main  advantage,  however,  is  to  yield  four  crops 
in  the  same  time  that  the  Creole  cane  yields  only  three.  Its  juice  contains 
less  feculency  and  mucilage,  whence  its  sugar  is  more  easily  crystallized,  and 
of  a  fairer  color. 

Besides  these  two  varieties,  another  kind  is  described  by  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland,  under  the  name  of  the  violet  sugar  cane,  for  iU  haura  and 
leaves  are  of  this  color.  It  was  transported  from  Batavia  in  1782.  It 
flowers  a  month  sooner  than  the  rest,  th:il  is,  in  August,  but  it  yields  less 
solid  sugar,  and  more  liquid,  both  of  which  have  a  violet  tint. 

In  saying  that  the  cane  may  be  propagated  by  seeds  as  well  as  buds, 
we  must  remark  that  in  all  the  colonies  of  America,  the  plant  flowerSi 
indeed,  but  it  then  sends  forth  a  shoot,  (arroi^,)  that  is,  its  stem  elongateS| 
and  the  seed-vessel  proves  abortive.  For  this  reason,  the  bud  joints  must 
there  be  used  for  its  propagation.  It  grows  to  seed,  however,  in  India. 
This  circumstance  occurs  with  some  other  plants,  which,  when  propagated 
by  their  roots,  cease  to  yield  fertile  seeds ;  such  as  the  banana,  the  bread- 
fruit, the  lily,  and  the  tulip. 

In  the  })roper  season  for  planting,  the  ground  is  marked  out  by  a  line 
into  rows  three  or  four  feet  asunder,  in  which  rows  the  canes  are  planted 
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about  two  feet  apart  The  series  of  rows  is  divided  into  pieces  of  land  60 
or  70  feet  broad,  leaving  spaces  of  about  20  feet,  for  the  convenience  of 
passage,  and  for  the  admission  of  sun  and  air  between  the  stems.  Canes 
are  usually  planted  in  trenches,  about  6  or  8  inches  deep,  made  with  the 
hand-hoe,  the  raised  soil  being  heaped  to  one  side,  for  covering-in  the  young 
cane  ;  into  the  holes  a  negro  drops  the  number  of  cuttings  intended  to  be 
inserted,  the  digging  being  performed  by  other  negroes.  The  earth  is 
then  drawn  about  the  hillocks  with  the  hoe.  Thislalwr  has  been,  however, 
in  many  places  better  and  more  cheaply  performed  by  the  plough  ;  a  deep 
furrow  being  made,  into  which  the  cuttings  are  regularly  planted,  and  the 
mold  then  properly  turned  in.  If  the  ground  is  to  be  afterwards  kept 
dear  by  the  horse- hoe,  the  rows  of  canes  should  be  5  feet  asunder,  and  the 
hillocks  2^  feet  distant,  with  only  one  cane  left  in  one  hillock.  After  some 
shoots  appear,  the  sooner  the  horse-hoe  is  used,  the  more  will  the  plants 
thrive,  by  keeping  the  weeds  under,  and  stirring  up  the  soil.  Plantrcaoes 
of  the  first  growth  have  been  known  to  yield,  on  the  brick-mold  of  Jamaica, 
in  very  fine  seasons,  2^  tons  of  sugar  per  acre.  The  proper  season  for  plaot- 
iDg  the  cane  slips  containing  the  buds,  namely,  the  top  part  of  the  cane 
stripped  of  its  leaves  and  the  two  or  three  upper  joints,  is  in  the  interval 
between  August  and  the  beginning  of  November.  Favored  by  the  autum- 
nal weather,  the  young  plants  become  luxuriant  enough  to  shade  the  ground 
before  the  dry  season  sets  in ;  thereby  keeping  the  roots  cool  and  mode- 
rately moist.  By  this  arrangement  the  creole  canes  are  ripe  for  the  mill 
in  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  so  as  to  enable  the  manager  to  finish 
his  crop  early  in  June.  There  is  no  greater  error  in  the  colonist  than 
planting  canes  at  an  improper  season  of  the  year,  whereby  his  whole  system 
of  operations  becomes  disturbed,  and,  in  a  certain  degree,  abortive. 

The  withering  and  fall  of  a  leaf  aflbrd  a  great  criterion  of  the  maturity 
of  the  cane-joint  to  which  it  belonged ;  so  that  the  eight  last  leafless  joints 
of  two  canes,  which  are  cut  the  same  day,  have  exactly  the  same  age  and 
the  same  ripeness,  though  one  of  the  canes  be  1 5  and  the  other  only  10 
months  old.  These,  however,  cut  towards  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  before 
the  rains  begin  to  fall,  produce  better  sugar  than  those  cut  in  the  raioy 
season,  as  they  are  then  somewhat  diluted  with  watery  juice,  and  require 
more  evaporation  to  form  sugar.  It  may  be  reckoned  a  fair  average  pro- 
duct, wheu  one  pound  of  sugar  is  obtained  from  one  gallon  (English)  of 
juice. 

Battoons  (a  word  corrupted  from  rejettons)  are  the  sprouts  or  sucken 
that  spring  from  the  roots  or  stoics  of  the  canes  that  have  been  preriousiy 
cut  for  sugar.  They  are  commonly  ripe  in  12  months;  but  canes  of  the 
first  growth  are  called  plant-canes,  being  the  direct  produce  of  the  original 
cuttings  or  germs  placed  in  the  ground,  and  require  a  longer  period  to 
bring  them  to  maturity.  The  first  yearly  return  from  the  roots  that  are 
cut  over,  are  called  first  rattoons ;  the  second  yearns  growth,  second  rat- 
toons  ;  and  so  on,  according  to  their  age.  Instead  of  stocking  up  his  rat- 
toons,  holing,  and  planting  the  land  anew,  the  planter  suffers  the  stoles  to 
continue  in  the  ground,  and  contents  himself,  as  the  cane-fields  become  thin 
and  impoverished,  with  supplying  the  vacant  places  with  fresh  plants.  Bj 
these  means,  and  the  aid  of  manure,  the  produce  of  sugar  per  acre,  if  not 
apparently  equal  to  that  from  plant-canes,  gives  perhaps  in  the  long  run  as 
great  returns  to  ihe  oviii^T^  C!Otk<&\^«rv\i^  \3Gt!^  x^laUve  proportion  of  the 
uibor  and  expense  aUendxn^  \2tie  ^\^«t^si\  vj%\«mi^.  ^\^<^  ^KSBasfis^^^^nldni^ 
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on  proper  land,  such  as  the  red  soil  of  Trelawnej,  in  Jamaica,  is  1  hogs- 
Iiead.4,  of  16  cwts.  each,  to  10  acres  of  rattx)ons  cut  annually :  and  such  a 
plantation  lasts  from  6  to  10  years. 

When  the  planted  cane^  are  ripe,  they  are  cut  close  above  the  ground, 
by  an  oblique  section,  into  lengths  of  3  or  4  feet,  and  transported  in  bundles 
to  the  mill-house.  If  the  roots  be  then  cut  off,  a  few  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  covered  up  with  fine  mould,  they  will  push  forth 
more  proli6c  offsets  or  rattoons,  than  \\hen  leil  projecting  in  the  con^mon 
way.* 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  ia  that  train  of  operations  by  which  the  juice 
IB  extracted  from  the  canes,  and  brought  to  a  granulated  state.  In  the 
West  India  sugar  mills  employed  for  crushing  the  canes,  a  negro  applies 
the  canes  in  a  regular  layer  or  sheet  to  the  interval  between  two  rollers, 
which  seize  and  compress  them  violently  as  they  pass  between  them.  The 
ends  of  the  canes  are  then  turned,  either  by  another  negro  on  the  opposite 
side  to  the  feeder,  or  by  a  framework  of  wood  called  a  dumb  returner,  so 
that  they  may  pass  back  again  between  two  other  rollers  placed  closer 
together.  Channels  are  made  to  receive  the  liquor  expressed  from  the 
canes,  and  conduct  it  to  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  to  undergo  the  succeed- 
ing operations.     Improved  sugar  mills  have  been  lately  brought  into  use. 

Cane-juice  as  expressed  by  the  mill,  is  an  opaque  slightly  viscid  fluid, 
of  a  dull  grey,  olive,  or  olive-green  color,  and  of  a  sweet  balmy  tiste.  The 
juice  is  so  exceedingly  fermentable  that  in  the  climate  of  the  West  Indies 
it  would  often  run  into  the  acetous  fermentation  in  twenty  minutes  after 
leaving  the  mill,  if  the  process  of  clarifying  were  not  immediately  com- 
menced. 

The  processes  followed  in  the  West  Indies  for  separating  the  sugar  from 
the  juice  are  as  follows.  The  juice  is  conducted  by  channels  from  the  mill 
to  large  flat-bottomed  clarijiers,  which  contain  from  three  hundred  to  a 
thousand  gallons  each.  When  the  clarifier  is  filled  with  juice,  a  little 
slaked  lime  is  added  to  it;  and  when  the  liquor  in  the  clarifier  becomes 
hot  by  a  fire  underneath,  the  solid  portions  of  the  cane-juice  coagulate,  and 
are  thrown  up  in  the  form  of  scum.  The  clarified  juice,  which  is  bright, 
clear,  and  of  a  yellow  wine-color,  is  transferred  to  the  largest  of  a  series  of 
evaporating  coppers,  or  pans,  three  or  more  in  number,  in  which  it  is  reduced 
in  bulk  by  boiling ;  it  is  transferred  from  one  pan  to  another,  and  heated 
until  the  sugar  is  brought  to  the  state  of  a  soil  mass  of  crystals,  imbedded 
in  molasses,  a  thick,  viscid,  and  uncrystallizible  fluid.  The  soft  concrete 
sugar  is  removed  from  the  coolers  into  a  range  of  casks,  in  which  the  mo- 
lasses gradually  drains  from  the  crystalline  portion,  percolating  through 
spongy  plantain-stalks  placed  in  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of  each  cask,  which 
act  as  so  many  drains  to  convey  the  liquid  to  a  large  cistern  beneath. 
With  sugar  of  average  quality  three  or  four  weeks  is  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  liquid  portion  constitutes  molasses,  which  is  employed  to  make 
rum.  The  crystallized  portion  is  packed  in  hogsheads  for  shipment,  as  Maw, 
Broom,  or  Muscovado  Sugar  ;  and  in  this  state  it  is  commonly  exported 
from  our  West  Indian  colonies.  The  sugar  loses  usually  about  12  per  cent 
in  weight  by  the  drainage  of  the  remaining  molasses  from  it  while  on  ship- 
board. 

Refining, — The  refining  of  sugar  is  mainly  a  bleaching  process,  conducted 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  United  States.     There  are  two  varieties  produced 
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by  ibis  bleacbiDg,  viz.  clayed  and  loaf  sugar.  For  dayed  sugar,  the  sugar 
is  removed  from  the  coolers  into  conical  earthen  moulds  called /brm^tf,  eadi 
of  which  has  a  small  hole  at  the  apex.  These  holes  being  stopped  up  the 
formes  are  placed,  apex  downwards,  in  other  earthem  vessels.  The  simp, 
after  being  stirred  round,  is  left  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  to  crystal- 
lize. The  plugs  are  then  withdrawn,  to  let  out  the  uncrystallizcd  sirop; 
and,  the  base  of  the  crystallized  loaf  being  removed,  the  forme  is  filled  np 
with  pulveriz:d  white  sugar.  This  is  well  pressed  down,  and  then  a  quan- 
tity of  clay,  mixed  with  water  is  placed  upon  the  sugar,  the  formes  being 
put  into  fresh  empty  pots.  The  moisture  from  tht  clay,  filtering  throu^ 
the  sugar,  carries  with  it  a  portion  of  the  colouring  matter,  which  is  mora 
soluble  than  the  crystals  themselves.  By  a  repetition  of  this  process  the 
sugar  attains  nearly  a  white  color,  and  is  then  dried  and  crushed  for  sale. 

But  loaf  eugar  is  the  kind  most  usually  produced  by  the  refining  pro- 
cesses. The  brown  sugar  is  dissolved  with  hot  water,  and  then  tillered 
through  canvas  bags,  from  which  it  exudes  as  a  clear,  transparent  though 
reddish  sirup.  The  removal  of  this  red  tinge  is  effected  by  filtering  the 
sirup  through  a  mass  of  powdered  charcoal ;  and  we  have  then  a  perfectlj 
transparent  and  colorless  liquid.  In  the  evaporation  or  concentration  of  the 
clarided  sirup,  which  forms  the  next  part  of  the  refining  proce^,  the  boiling 
is  effected  (under  the  admirable  system  introduced  by  Mr.  Howard)  in  a 
vacuum,  at  a  temperature  of  about  140°  Falir.  The  sugar-pan  is  alarg« 
copper  vessel,  with  arrangemeiits  for  extracting  the  air,  admitUng  the  sirup, 
admitting  steam  pipes,  and  draining  off  the  sugar  when  concentrated.  In 
using  <th^  pan  a  quantity  of  sirup  is  admitted  ;  and  an  air-pump  is  set  to 
work,  to  extract  all  the  air  from  the  pan,  in  order  that  the  contents  may 
boil  at  a  low  temperature.  The  evaporation  proceeds ;  and,  when  com 
pleted,  the  evaporated  sirup  flows  out  of  the  pan  through  a  pipe  into  an 
open  vessel  beneath,  called  the  granulativg  vessel,  around  which  steam  cir- 
culates, and  within  which  the  sirup  is  brought  to  a  partially  crystallized 
state.  From  the  granulators  the  sirup  or  sugar  is  transferred  into  raouldi 
of  a  conical  form,  which  were  formerly  made  of  coarse  pottery,  but  are  new 
usually  of  iron  ;  in  these  molds  the  sugar  crystallizes  and  whitens,  the 
remaining  uncrystallizcd  sirup  flowing  out  at  an  opening  at  the  bottom  of 
of  the  moulds.  This  sirup  is  reboiled  with  raw  sugar,  so  as  to}ieldsn 
inferior  quality  of  sugar ;  and  when  all  the  crystallizable  matter  has  bein 
extracted  from  it,  the  remainder  is  sold  as  treacle.  The  loaves  of  sugar, 
after  a  few  finishing  processes,  are  ready  for  sale. 

The  improvements  introduced  into  the  processes  of  sugar- refining  allow 
loaf  sugar  to  be  now  sold  at  a  price  so  little  exceeding  that  of  raw  sugv. 
that  the  manufacture  has  of  late  vastly  increased. 

Sugar- Candy  is  a  kind  of  crystallized  sugar  made  in  China  and  India. 
The  crystals  are  formed  around  small  strings  or  twigs,  from  which  th.y 
are  afterwards  broken  oflf.  "When  heated  to  365®  Fahr.,  sugar  melts  into  a 
viscid  colorless  liquid  which  when  cooled  suddenly,  becomes  barley-sugar. 

The  manufacture  of  Beet  Boot  Sugar  is  not  in  a  flourishing  state,  as  it 
cannot  well  compete  commercially  with  that  from  the  sugar-cane.  There  is 
a  project  at  present  on  foot  for  establishing  the  beet-sugar  manufacture  in 
Ireland.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  company  with  a  capital  of  half  a 
million  sterling ;  and  to  buy  Irish  beet  root  with  a  view  of  extracting  sugar 
from  it  by  processes  v?\\\c\i  \\«i\^  T^i<ife\A\>j  Vi^^w  patented,  and  the  patenti 
for  which  are  to  V)e\ie\d  V>y  \^^  coTa^^w^,  IV^j^Y^^^^'^XssWk  ^^«!^v'^^tbe 
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basis  that  the  climate,  soil,  and  labor-supplj  of  Ireland  are  highly  favoraUa 
to  the  culture ;  and  that  the  patent  processes  are  calculated  to  perform 
the  extraction  of  sugar  well  and  cheaply.  It  remains  to  be  shown  how  tar 
these  anticipations  are  capable  of  being  borne  out ;  if  commercially  advan- 
tageous at  all,  Ireland  must  unquestionably  be  benefited  by  it  The  com- 
pany's calculations  give  400  tons  of  sugar  and  100  tons  of  molasses  for 
6,000  tons  of  beet-root  and  shadow  forth  a  flattering  rate  of  prospective 
dividend.  So  do  the  calculations  of  the  Irish  Peat  Company  ;  and  we  can 
only  at  present  express  a  wish  that  the  anticipations  may  be  realized. 
(April  1851.) 

It  has  just  been  announced  that  there  are  now  303  beet-sugar  manufactories 
in  France ;  and  that  the  produce  of  French  beet-sugar  in  1850  was  74,628,607 
kilogrammes — about  160,917,900  lbs.  • 

Sugar-Trade. — Before  the  discovery  of  America,  sugar  was  a  costly 
luxury  used  only  on  rare  occasions.  About  1459  Margaret  Paston,  writing 
to  her  husband,  who  was  a  gentleman  and  land-owner  in  Norfolk,  begs 
that  he  will  *'  vouchsafe  ''  to  buy  her  a  pound  of  sugar.  The  consumption 
has  gradually  but  steadily  increased  throughout  the  world. 

The  sugar  trade  of  the  world  has,  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  under- 
gone a  great  change,  on  account  of  the  changed  commercial  policies  of  our 
own  and  other  governments,  the  improved  prosperity  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land and  Europe,  as  well  as  of  the  United  States,  leading  to  larger  consump- 
tion, on  the  one  hand,  while  the  development  of  the  culture  of  the  cane  in 
Louisiana,  and  of  beet  sugar  in  Europe,  has  tended  to  enhance  the  general 
supply,  which  again  has  been  checked  by  the  course  of  the  British  and 
French  Governments  in  respect  to  their  sugar  colonies.  The  great  reduc- 
tion of  the  sugar  duties  of  Great  Britain  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  consumption  of  raw  sugar  in  the  British  islands  50  per  cent.  The  duty 
on  foreign  brown  sugar  in  England,  which  was  66s.  per  cwt.  prior  to  July. 
1846,  has  been  but  143.  since  July,  1851,  and  in  1854  the  duties  on  raw 
and  refined  will  be  equalized.  While  the  British  demand  for  sugar  was  thus 
enhanced,  the  colonies  produced  less,  and  the  extra  demand  from  England 
fell  on  the  markets  of  the  world.  In  the  same  period,  although  the  aggre- 
gate consumption  of  sugar  on  the  continent  increased,  the  demand  for  cane 
sugar  was  checked  by  the  extended  production  of  beet-root  sugar,  which  has 
reached  150,000  tons  per  annum.  Of  thi<:,  in  the  German  Customs  Union, 
the  increase  has  been  from  15,000  to  62,000  tons,  forming  now  one-half  of 
the  whole  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  Zollverein.  In  France,  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  beet  sugar  took  place  under  the  protective  policy 
of  the  government,  which  discriminated  in  its  favor  against  the  cane  sugar 
of  the  colonies,  until  the  growth  became  large,  and  then  it  reversed  its  poli- 
cy, discriminating  in  favor  of  cane  sugar.  Nevertheless,  the  course  of  the 
Provisional  Government  in  1848  towards  its  colonies  diminished  the  receipt 
of  colonial  cane  sugar  in  France  from  120,000  to  60,000  tons. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the  dimin- 
ished supply  of  cane  sugar  from  the  British  and  French  West  Indies,  the 
growth  of  beet  sugar  in  Europe  has  so  far  supplanted  its  use,  as  to  more 
Uian  meet  the  aggreo^ate  increased  demand  for  consumption  in  both  England 
and  Europe,  and  to  throw  larger  supplies  of  Cuban  sugar  upon  the  United 
States  markets,  to  compete  with  the  swelling  production  from  Louisiana  caue. 
The  import  of  brown  sugar  into  the  United  States  has  been,  according  to 
oflScial  returns,  as  follows : — 
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rouiTDS  or  impobtid  baw  bbown  saoAB  uno  thb  uiotsd  btatbl 

Caba.  Brazil.  Wetft  Todies.  EmI  todies.  Tol^ 

1887 40.9tf6,998  8,287,401  49.166.140  26,996,532  120.416.071 

1888 65,624.865  7,885.067  66,093.202  9.597.7SI  189.300.70S 

1839 70.286,903  9.848.788  86.681.537  15,783.149  18>,540,I27 

1840 48.127,706  5.413,816  45,576,480  8,888,531  107.155,031 

1841 90.384.397  9.070,626  60,888,901  5,669.269  165,968,0M 

1842 67,586.882  6,822,217  68,179.055  12,328,234  165,414.941 

1848 81,628.319  1.915.115  81,475.618  4,515,284  69.484.SI1 

1844 114,362,368  2.709,099  54,768.060  7,932,964  179,867,491 

1845 51,699.108  6,268,288  46,571,976  6,632,720  111,967,404 

1846 61.624,973  4.926,304  60,057,329  9,656,444  126,781.M1 

1847 169.274.024  6,896.447  45,866,660  8,642.895  226.688.211 

1848 174,979,862  6,008.609  54,035.761  18.182.895  248.201.117 

.1849 179.754,020  9,516,004  56,710,138  7,885.323  253.815.495 

1850 127,767,548  7,033,866  49,630,181  13,320.729  197,65U19 

1851 275,827,497  14,557,699  62,883,757  10,768,908  864,587,861 

Under  the  term  of  West  Indies  is  included  Porto  Rico  and  some  of  tlu 
South  American  countries,  other  than  Brazil.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  thit 
the  supply  from  Cuba,  from  being  one-third  only  of  the  whole  import  in 
1837,  has  gradually  risen  until  it  is  become  two-thirds  of  the  whole  impur- 
tation  of  raw  sugar  into  the  Union.  The  supplies  from  Brazil  fluctaate 
more  in  proportion  to  the  European  demand  and  prices  than  do  those  from 
Cuba.  The  figures,  however,  embrace  only  the  brown  sugar.  If  we  add 
the  ngs;regate  of  white  sugar  in  each  year,  and  also  the  crops  of  Louisiana, 
we  arrive  at  the  supply  of  raw  sugar  in  the  United  States  for  each  fiscal 
year.  The  figures  for  the  year  1843  are  for  nine  months  only.  It  was  in 
that  year  that  the  date  of  the  the  fiscal  year  was  changed. 


IMPORTS  or  RAW  SUGAR  AMD  LOUISIANA  CROPS. 


White. 

1887 15,728,748 

1838 14,678,238 

1839 12,690,946 

1840 12.934.552 

1841 18,233,579 

1842 16.464,290 

1843 1,098.025 

1844 4,781,616 

1846 1.162.674 

1846 1.048,886 

1847 9,196.106 

1848 6,00'7,008 

1849 6,108,741 

18f0 19,997.812 

1861 4,786,487 


Brown. 
120.416,071 
139,200,905 
182,640.827 
107.956,033 
165.963.083 
155,414.946 
69.534,331 
179,867.491 
111,967,404 
126,731,661 
226,683,261 
248,201,117 
268,815.486 
197,651,819 
863,637,861 


New  Orleans. 

70,000.000 

68,000.000 

170.000,000 

115.000.000 

87,000,000 

90,000.000 

140,000,000 

100,000,000 

100,000,000 

187,000,000 

160,000.000 

240.000.000 

220,000,000 

247,923,000 

211,307,000 


Sapply. 


Rawnstf* 
306.189,819 

218,879.243 

265.231.278 

235,890,585 

27l.197.66J 

261.879,286 

211.632,866 

284,589,007 

313.119,978 

814,775,497 

886,87^,361 

494.208.125 

473.919.228 

465,572,281 

579.627,298 


Such  has  been  the  annually  increased  supply  of  raw  sugar.  Since  1842, 
the  trade  has  undcr^ne  a  change  in  refining.  Thus  the  tariff  of  1833 
charged  a  duty  of  2^  cents  upon  raw  sugars,  but  in  order  to  encourage  re- 
fining it  allowed  a  drawback  of  6  cents  per  pound  on  refined  sugar  exported. 
It  is  ascertained  that  100  pounds,  one- third  white  Havana  and  two-thirds 
fi*^*^'  ^**l  yield  61 J  pounds  refined.  Hence,  refunding  6  cents  of  the  re- 
fined sugar  was  giving  back  a  little  more  than  the  duty  on  the  raw  sugar. 

fl  ?  ^  ^^^'  ^^^  pounds  raw  sugar,  $2  60  duty,  and  produced  51f  pounds 
refined,  on  which  the  drawback  was  $2  68J ;  and  further,  as  undtf  tiid 
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terras  of  the  compromise  act,  the  duty  on  the  raw  sugar  underwent  bien- 
nial reductions,  while  the  drawback  was  unaltered,  the  drawback  became  a 
direct  bounty,  and  the  business  was  increased  as  follows  : — 

Supply.  •             Exports.  U.  8.  consamp* 

1887 206,189,819  45,047,008  161,092.811 

1838 218.879.248  17,264,624  201.624,719 

1839 266,281,278  23,969.100  241,262,178 

1840 286,890,585  41,126,648  194.764,987 

1841 271,197,662  89.094,266  282,108.897 

1842 ^61.879,236  18,604,814  243,274.422 

1848 211.632,366  3,676,607  209,056  749 

1844 284  689.007  6.824,954  27S,264,05I 

1846 813.119,928  16,391,058  298.728,920 

1846 814,776.497 »  27,716,733  287,969,764 

1847 886.879,361  9,223.647  876,656,814 

1848 494.208.126  19.670.852  474.687.771 

1849 478,919.226  21.462.893  468.456.881 

1850 465.672.281  20.097,870  445,474.861 

1861 679,627,298  11,220,728  668,406,676 

In  these  figures  we  have  taken  no  account  of  maple  sugar,  because,  al- 
though that  article  is  a  valuable  product  in  the  new  States,  it  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  cane  sugars  where  the  latter  are  introduced  through  the  ope- 
ration of  the  public  works,  the  returns,  of  which  all  show  an  increasing  mar- 
ket for  the  cane  sugar,  as  the  districts  through  which  they  run  become  more 
R<ittled.  The  prominent  fact  in  the  above  table  is,  that  while  Louisiana  aud 
Cuba  afford  equal  supplies  for  the  consumption  of  the  Union,  the  former 
has  far  outrun  Cuba,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  has  become  so  much 
more  dependent  upon  the  United  States  for  a  market. 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  OF  REFINED  SUGAR. 

Forei;;^.  Dnmestlc.  Total  exports.       Imports.  Excess  exp. 

1837 72,786  1.844.167  1,916,968  9.899  1,907,056 

1888 2,610.649  2,610.649  4,656  2,606.098 

1S39 136,191  4,781,723  4,918,915  67,761  4,861,164 

1840 74,674  10,741.648  10,810,822  1.682  10,814.640 

1841 3,033  13,435,084  18.488.117  68.333  13,869.784 

1842 1,820.181  8,430,346  4,760.627  1,985.819  2,765.208 

1848 167.700  698.884  766.584  699,090  57.694 

1844 1,679.410  1.671,187  3.350,617  2.216.617  1.185,000 

1846 1,840,909  1,997,692  3,838.901  2,044,862  1,794,039 

1846 910,263  4,128,612  6,038.775  253,879  4,785.396 

1847 185.878  1,539.416  1,725,293  1,089,477  638.816 

1848 439,220  3,370.773  3.817,998  2,121,628  1,696.365 

1849 100  1,956.895  1.956,995  400.015  2.356.880 

1860 286.078  2,786,022  8.072,100  796,217  2,275,888 

1861 1,107,295  2,689,641  3,796,836  12,077,726       

The  great  increase  in  the  import  of  refined  sugar  in  1851  was  from  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  stimulated  by  the  low  price  of  raw  sugars  there.  Under 
the  operation  of  the  failing  duty  upon  raw  sugar,  and  the  unchanged  rate 
of  drawback,  the  export  of  refined  sugars  rose  from  2,000,000  pounds  in 
.1837,  to  nearly  14,000,000  pounds  in  1841.  With  the  close  of  that  fiscal 
)»'ar,  the  drawback  was  reduced  from  6  cents  to  3  cents,  and  after  January, 
1 842,  to  2  cents.  The  efifect  was  the  inst^mt  cessation  of  the  trade,  making 
H  difference  of  near  27,000,000  pounds  in  the  quantity  of  brown  sugar  re- 
exported in  the  shape  of  refined  sugar.  This  was  a  very  important  item, 
aud  its  efifect  upon  the  market  was  by  no  means  properly  estimated.    We 
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may  now  take  a  table  of  the  whole  export  of  sugar  from  the  United  States, 
that  is,  raw  sugar  of  foreign  and  domestic  origin,  and  of  re6ned  sugar  eqail 
to  raw,  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  raw  for  one  of  refined,  as  follows : — 

TOTAL  EXPORT  OF  RAW  SUGAR,  FOtXIGN  AND  D0ME8TX0,  AND   OF    RXTINED  SQUAL  TO  BAY. 

Domestic 
Raw.  refined  equal  Total 

Foreign.  Domestic.  to  raw.  export!. 

1887 41.052,073  S06,602  8,688.884  46.O47.00S 

1888 11,624,824  408,802  6,221,898  17,264,524 

1889 18.018,461  887,208  9,668,446  28,969.100 

1840 18,872.844  769,903  21,488,896  41,125.64$ 

1841 11,811,288  812,864  26,970.168  89.094.265 

1842 11,577.689  166,688  6,860,692  18,604,814 

1848 1,729,276  68,668  787.768  2,675.607 

1844 2,795,622  187,118  8,842,214  6,824,964 

1846 11,199,089  196,986  8,996,984  16.391.058 

1846 19,847.414  109,296  8,269.024  27.715.78J 

1847 6,766,260  888.467  3,078.880  9.228,547 

1848 12,677.790  186,006  6,767.566  19.670,861 

1849 17,149,894  899,209  8.918,790  21.462^98 

I860 18.866.987  458,889  6,772.044  20,097.870 

1861 6,279,818  661,826  6,879.082  11.220.721 

This  table  gives  the  whole  annual  export  demand  for  raw  sugar. 

The  sugar  trade  of  Great  Britain  in  1849  and  1850  exhibited  the  follow- 
ing results.  The  importation  of  sugar  amounted  to  the  quantities  here 
stated: 

1840.  18i0. 

From  West  Indies, cwta.  2,889,912  2,684,162 

From  Mauritius 897,814  1,003,812 

From  East  lodies 1,474,474  1,846,081 

Foreign 1,725,149  1,362,476 

Refined 304,892  866,887 

Molasses. 1,311,486  1,249.796 

Total 8.658.176         7,891,214 

The  total  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  sugar  and  molasses  re-exported  in  the 
same  two  years,  together  with  the  exports  of  sugar  refined  in  England, 
were 

1849.  18S0. 

Reexports cwts.  761,286  466,219 

British  refined 223,278  209.286 

Total 984,569  676,464 

The  gross  amount  of  duty  received  on  the  imported  sugar  was  4,139,9992. 
in  1849,  and  1850,  4,130,819/. 

The  duties  on  the  importation  of  sugar  into  England  have  varied  verj  con- 
siderably. Between  the  years  1661  and  1815  the  duty  was  gradually 
raised  from  Is.  6d.  to  303.  per  cwt.  on  British  plantation  sugar.  From 
1815  to  1844  it  varied  from  24s.  to  30s.  Etist  India  sugar  paid  a  hightf 
duty  than  West  India  until  1836,  when  the  two  were  assimilated.  Foreign- 
sugar  paid  a  duty  of  6O3.  to  633.  per  cwt.  until  the  recent  legislative  changes. 
In  1844  a  change  was  made,  whereby  sugar  from  certain  foreign  countries, 
under  certain  defined  circumstances,  might  be  admitted  at  34*.  instead  ol 
6S»,  duty.  In  1845  atvolW  «kfi\*  ^^^^  >2iv^  ^>\\.^  ou  sugar,  from  either  the 
Blast  Indies  or  'WeBtlndVea,  a\.  ?axw»  n^tjvcv^  Itoni  WvN^k'iVv^^wsatdiDf 
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the  quality.     Bj  an  act  passed  in   1846,  there  was  to  be  a  gradual  re- 
liction of  duties  from  1846  to  1851,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period  the 
utj  OQ  foreign  sugar  was  to  be  tlie  same  as  that  on  East  or  West  India 
ugar.     By  another  act  of  the  British  parliament  passed  in  1848  this  prin- 
ciple of  gradual  reduction  is  to  extend  until  July,  1854,  after  which  time 
sugars  from  all  countries  will  bo  placed  on  the  same  footing.     They  will 
all  pay  at  that  time  the  following  import  duties  per  cwt : 

lUfined  sugar ISs.  4d. 

White  clayed 11     8 

Brown  clayed. 10    0 

Brown  raw 10    0 

Molasses 8    9 

Since  preparing  the  preceding  pages  on  "  Sugar  and  the  Sugar  Trade," 
the  London  Morning  Chronicle  comes  to  our  hands  with  the  following  de- 
scription of  a  patent  method  of  sugar  manufacture,  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Cuba  and  other  sugar  producing  countries.  It  increases  the 
quantity  of  sugar  produced  basides  improving  its  quality.  Patents  for  the 
improvement  have  been  secured,  as  we  learn,  in  the  United  States. 

The  new  processes  are  fourfold  in  their  character,  comprising,  first,  a  new 
mode  of  obtaining  the  saccharine  juice  from  the  cane;  secondly,  a  new  mode 
of  defecating  and  filtering  the  juice  so  obtained ;  thirdly,  the  boiling  and  concen- 
trating of  the  juice ;  and  fourthly,  the  crysUilIization  and  final  curing  of  the  sugar. 
The  varied  processes  arc  to  be  seen  at  a  model  sugar-house,  at  the  works  of  Mr. 
Bessemer,  Baxter-house,  Old  St.  Pancras  Road,  London.  By  the  first  improve- 
ment, in  the  construction  of  the  cane-press,  a  difference  in  the  yield  of  the  cane 
is  obtained,  as  compared  with  the  old  rolling  mill,  of  about  20  per  cent  In  the 
new  machine,  the  pressing  tubes  are  reduced  in  length  from  30  inches  to  12,  the 
first  four  of  which  are  parallel,  and  3  inches  wide — the  next  four  inches  of  their 
length  being  taper,  and  terminating  with  a  width  of  but  H  inch,  the  smaller  con- 
tracted point  extending  as  far  as  the  exit  end  of  the  tube.  By  this  change  of 
form,  the  entire  removal  of  the  elasticity  in  the  "  magas"  occupying  the  tubes  is 
removed,  and  after  the  cane  has  been  collapsed  by  the  severe  pressure,  and  its 
breadth  at  the  same  time  gradually  lessened,  every  fiber  and  cell  is  made  to  as- 
sume new  relative  positions — not  one  remains  unruptured  and  an  increased  quan- 
tity of  the  juice  is  consequently  expelled  at  the  trough.  In  addition  to  this  ad- 
vantiige,  there  is  obviously  a  more  equal  distribution  of  power  in  each  revolu- 
tion of  the  machine  ;  the  deleterious  chlorophyl  or  coloring  matter  of  the  outer 
portion  of  the  cane  is  not  expelled  with  the  juice,  as  in  the  ordinary  apparatus; 
the  machine  may  be  more  easily  fed,  and  weighs  considerably  less  than  rolling 
machines  generally  in  use. 

The  juice,  when  expelled  from  the  cane,  is  unavoidably  mixed  with  number- 
less minute  fragments  of  cellular  tissue,  albumen,  and  other  extraneous  matter, 
which,  if  not  speedily  removed,  tend  to  produce  the  acidification  of  the  liquid. 
At  this  stage  comes  in  the  second  of  the  processes  invented  by  Mr.  Bessemer. 
The  present  mode  of  defecation  and  filtration  consists  in  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  liquor  to  15  degrees  Fahrenheit,  when  a  quantity  of  lime  is  thrown  in  for 
the  purpose  of  neutralizing  the  free  acid,  and  assisting  in  the  coagulation  of  the 
albumen ;  the  temperature  is  increased  to  180  degrees  Fahrenheit,  when,  after 
allowing  time  for  settling,  the  scum  is  removed  and  the  clear  liquor  drawn  off 
into  the  "grand  "  copper,  where  it  is  subjected  to  boiling  heat,  when  the  feculent 
and  other  albuminous  matters  are  kept  constantly  removed  from  its  surface.  The 
more  completely  these  impurities  are  removed,  the  greater  will  be  the  brightness 
and  value  of  the  finished  product  In  the  uaw  process  the  juice  passes  through 
a  wire  strainer  direct  from  the  spout  of  the  mill  into  the  clarifiers,  where  it  is 
raised  to  boiling  heat  by  the  application  of  steam,  at  which  temperature  it  is 
kept  for  about  Uireo  minutes,  by  which  time  the  whole  of  its  albuminous  con- 
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stituentB  and  feculent  matter  will  have  been  coagulated  aod  chemicall/  8e[>antei 
but  will,  of  course,  still  remain  mechanically  mixed,  and,  in  the  form  of  ligbl 
flock,  pervade  the  entire  bulk  of  the  fluid.  These  substances  are  then  effectntllj 
removed  by  a  process  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  A 
drum  of  about  two  feet  in  diameter  and  from  four  to  five  feet  in  length,  is  made 
to  revolve  slowly  in  a  small  semi-circular  tray  or  vessel.  This  drum  ii 
covered  with  fine  wire  cloth,  through  which  the  water  forces  its  wAy^  leaving 
a  muddy  coating  of  extraneous  matters  on  the  other  side,  which  coming  in  coa. 
tact  as  it  revolves  with  a  fixed  scraper,  similar  in  principle  to  the  "doctor"  em- 
ployed in  calico  printing,  is  made  to  fall  ofl*  in  a  state  something  like  dry  mod 
mto  a  receptacle  prepared  for  it.  The  process  is  self-acting.  It  takes  in  its  own  sap- 
ply  of  foul  liquor  from  an  elevated  cistern,  delivers  the  clear  juice  into  the  evapo- 
rating pan,  and  discharges  the  refuse  as  wo  have  already  stated. 

Up  to  this  stage,  the  advantages  obtained  must  be  evident  to  all  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  this  interesting  branch  of  manufacture.  The  liquor  being  received 
direct  from  the  press,  avoids  the  necessity  of  the  use  of  liquor  pumps ;  the  cbri- 
fiers,  not  being  used  as  subsiding  vessels,  are  not  required  to  be  so  large ;  the 
loss  of  juice  in  the  removal  of  the  scum  and  in  the  sediment  is  prevented;  the 
use  of  the  **mont-jus"  is  rendered  unnecessary;  the  coagulation  of  the  alboiiu> 
nous  matter  is  more  rapidly  obtained ;  the  evaporating  process  may  follow  im- 
mediately after  the  pressing  of  the  canes;  and  finally,  the  self-cleansing  fitter 
performs  its  work  much  better  than  any  continuous  process  of  skimming,  and 
renders  unnecessary  that  watchful  attendance  which  is  now  so  imperatively  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  obtain  the  required  brightness  and  color  of  the  sugar.  The 
saving  of  manual  labor  by  those  improvements  is  self-evident. 

On  the  various  modes  of  boiling  and  concentrating  the  juice  at  present  in  use, 
whether  by  a  Beries  of  semi-globular  pans,  the  vacuum  pans,  Gadsden*8  pan,  or 
the  apparatus  of  Mr.  Crossley  or  Mr.  Schroder,  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  speak; 
the  principle  in  one  and  all  of  them  being  the  same — that  of  evaporating  the 
fluid  from  the  saccharine  matter.  The  inventor  of  the  process  now  under  con- 
sideration, contends  that,  in  all  the  existing  arrangements  for  the  separation  of 
the  water  from  the  sugar,  boiling  under  any  form,  or  the  use  of  surfaces  or  pipes 
heated  by  steam,  must  be  totally  excluded  if  the  formation  of  molasses  b  to  be 
prevented.  It  is  a  well  established  fiict  that  a  thermometer  placed  in  a  solution 
heated  by  steam  or  the  direct  action  of  fire,  furnishes  no  indication  of  the  tem- 
perature to  which  the  liquid  is  exposed,  as  a  vast  amount  of  latent  heat  is  ab- 
sorbed by  fluids  in  their  formation  into  steam.  To  the  forgetfulness  of  this 
simple  fact,  are  to  be  traced  many  of  the  fatal  mistakes  at  present  connected  with 
the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

Thus,  while  the  temperature  of  the  sirup  during  ebullition  in  a  vacuum-pan 
indicates  as  low  perhaps  as  180  degress  Fahrenheit,  the  copper  worm  agamsl 
which  portions  of  the  ^ugar  are  constantly  brought  in  contact,  is  equal  to  and 
often  above  220  degrees  Fahrenheit :  the  consc'iuence  of  which  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  color,  and  an  injury  to  the  crystallizing  powers  of  the  sugar.  By  an 
arrangement  which  Mr.  Bessemer  terras  a  hot  air  evaporator,  the  concentration 
of  saccharine  fluids  may  now,  however,  be  aflfected  without  the  slightest  injury 
to  color  or  quality,  and  in  an  increased  quantity. 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a  tank  of  thin  plate  uron,  of  about  10  feet  by  8  feet, 
and  2i  feet  in  depth,  which  has  a  false  bottom,  curved  so  as  to  form  two  parallel 
segments  of  a  cylir.der.  Above  these  and  coincident  with  them  is  a  hollow  drum 
of  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  mounted  on  an  axis,  and  upon  which  is  formed 
a  broad  spiral  blade  in  the  shape  of  a  screw,  or  "  creeper,"  the  thread  of  which 
18  about  fifteen  inches  in  depth,  and  the  convolutions  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
apart;  and  between  each  of  the  blades  or  threads  of  the  screw,  holes  are  formed 
spirally  from  one  end  of  the  drum  to  the  other.  At  one  end  of  the  hollow  drum, 
mr,  supplied  by  a  blowing  fan,  and  heated  to  160  degress  by  passing  along  a  flue,  i» 
tinn  Z"^®*"'  w'"ch  escapes  through  the  holes  iu  the  drum  in  the  rafial  direc 
v^imf"  sweeps  like  the  hot  breath  of  the  simoon  over  the  wet  surfaces  of  the 
Turious  revolvmg  blades,  absorbs  the  moisture  thus  exposed  to  its  action,  and 
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passes  off  in  an  invisible  vapor.  Upwards  of  six  thousand  square  feet  of  evap- 
orating surface  is  thus  obtained  in  the  small  space  of  10  feet  by  8  feet.  The 
screws  make  about  eight  revolutions  per  minute,  and  as  they  revolve,  the  more 
concentrated  portions  of  the  fluid  are  washed  off  as  they  descend  into  the  fluid, 
and  fresh  portions  are  being  constantly  brought  up  on  the  surface  of  tlio  screw, 
to  be  in  like  manner  subjected  to  the  hot-air  blast  Finally,  after  three  or  four 
hours,  the  whole  of  the  surplus  liquor  is  carried  off;  the  remaining  fluid  is  suffi- 
ciently concentrated,  and  assumes  a  thick  gelatinous  appearnnce ;  and  the  screw, 
made  to  revolve  in  the  opposite  direction,  expels  the  solution  from  the  tank 
ready  for  the  process  of  crystallization.  By  this  process  the  sugar  is  not  at  any 
time  exposed  to  a  hotter  surface  than  140  degrees.  No  boiling,  consequently, 
takes  place,  no  slea  is  formed,  and  not  one  grain  of  crystallized  sugar  is  convert* 
ed  into  molasses.  The  entire  cost  of  fuel  for  evaporation  is  saved,  the  waste  ' 
heat  of  the  chimney  and  waste  steam  of  the  engine  being  alone  employed,  and 
the  apparatus  costs  less  than  the  ordinary  vapor  pans ;  it  can  be  worked  with  a 
small  amount  of  wind  or  water  power.  Three  hogsheads  of  sugar,  it  is  stated, 
can  be  obtained  where  two  only  are  now  produced,  whilst  the  quality  will  be 
superior  in  color  and  taste,  and  will  be  perfectly  free  from  molasses. 

The  separation  of  the  crystals  from  the  mother  liquor  in  which  they  are  found, 
is  effected  in  a  most  ingenious  and  efficient  manner  by  the  use  of  the  air-pump. 
The  transformation  from  the  most  repulsive  and  unwholesome-looking  black  sugar 
into  a  fine  white  su^r,  is  completed  in  one-seventh  of  a  second  by  this  process. 
The  principle  adopted  is  precisely  that  employed  in  "gassing"  laoe — an  operation 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  minute  filaments  of  cotton  adhering 
to  the  surface  of  the  fabric.  In  the  case  of  the  crystals  of  sugar,  a  thin  Aim  ot 
fluid  matter  is  required  to  be  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  crystal,  and  this 
is  effected  by  bringing  it  into  contact  with  water — a  material  which  would  a» 
quickly  dissolve  the  crystal  itself,  as  the  flame  of  the  gas  would  destroy  the 
delicate  and  fragile  web  of  the  bobbin  net.  How  can  the  water  be  thus  brought 
into  contact  with  the  sugar  for  such  a  short  period,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  on!  v 
to  remove  the  outer  coating  of  molasses,  and  leave  the  crystal  uninjured?  The 
process  is  a  very  simple  one.  A  table  of  nine  feet  in  circumference  is  made  to 
revolve  eight  times  per  minute ,  having  a  coating  of  sugar  spread  over  it  to  the 
depth  of  half  an  inch,  and  which  consequently  moves  over  a  space  of  72  feet  per 
minute.  At  one  part  of  the  revolution  the  table  is  made  to  pass  under  a  pipe 
of  two  inches  in  diameter,  from  which  a  shower  of  water  is  falling,  and  as  the 
pipe  is  but  one-sixth  of  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  the  table  passes  it  at  the  rate  of 
l^A  feet  per  minute,  it  follows  that  each  portion  which  comes  under  the  falling 
water  will  be  retained  only  1-432  of  a  minute  in  each  revolution.  This  table 
being  covered  with  a  thin  brass  wire  gauze,  has  placed  immediately  under  it  a 
vacuum  chamber,  into  which  the  falling  water,  carrying  with  it  the  semi-fluid 
coating  of  molasses,  is  drawn  as  the  table  revolves,  the  crystallized  sugar  re- 
mains on  the  surface  pure  and  white,  and  is  delivered  by  a  scraper  into  the  hogs- 
head placed  for  its  reception. 
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Art.  III.— COMllERCIiL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  TBS  UNITED  STATES. 


NUMBKE  XXXm. 


THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK— Paet  IV. 


CITY    FINANCES. 


The  expense  of  the  government  of  the  city,  annually  for  the  last  half- 
century,  appears  in  the  following  statement  of  the  amount  raiaed  each  year, 
for  city  purposes,  from  1801  to  1850  : — 


Yean. 

180U. 
1802.. 
1808  , 

1804  . 

1805  . 

1806  . 

1807  . 

1808  . 

1809  . 

1810  . 

1811  . 

1812  . 
1818  . 
1814  . 
1816  . 

1816  . 

1817  . 

1818  . 


Amount. 
$76,000 
76,000 
76.000 
76,000 
127.947 
127.816 
119.166 
138.986 
189,027 
129.727 
176,978 
174,920 
174»727 
214,226 
197,918 
180.664 
216,720 
266,741 


Yeara.  Amovnt 

1819 $260,140 


1820 
1821 
1822 
1828 
1824 
1826 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1886 


270,361 
269,430 
802,106 
861,814 
863,328 
836,864 
683,769 
437,692 
486,762 
607,107 
609,178 
662,104 
666,886 
971,866 
886.606 
966,608 


Yeara.  Ai 

1836 $1,085,1SO 


1887. 

1838. 

18S9. 

1840. 

1841 

1842. 

1848. 

1844. 

1846. 

1846 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

I860. 

1851. 

1862. 


1.260.000 
1,800.000 
1,200.000 
1.100.000 
1,266.000 
1,100.000 
990.000 
l,298,9tt 
1,839,487 
1,764,828 
1,746.861 
1,992,160 
2^02.664 
2,578,326 
2,924.491 
8,878,135 


TAXATION  BT   DKGADX8. 


Feriods.  Amount. 

1801-10 $1,082,666 

1811-20 2,112,879 

1821-80  4,127,080 

Total  tax,  fifty  years , 


Period!. 

1831-40 

1841-60. 


OOMPABATtYE  INCREA8B  OF  TAXATION  AND  POPULATION. 


$9,946,694 
16,385,132 

$88,652,890 


Perioda. 
1801-10, 
1811-20. 
1821-80. 


In.  pop. 

per  cent. 

69 

28 

64 


In.  tax. 
percent. 

•  • 

96 

95 


Perioda. 
1881-40 
1841-50 


In.  pop. 
per  eeaL 

64 

65 


In.  tax. 
peroML 
141 
65 


Yeara. 

1800.. 
1805  . 
1810. 
1814  . 
1820  . 
1826. 


BATE  or  TAX  PER  BEAD. 

Rate.   Years. 


$1  24 
1  69 

1  86 

2  82 
2  18 
2  03 


1830, 
1835. 
1840. 
1846, 
1860. 


$2  51 
8  57 
8  58 

8  61 

500 


From  these  calculations  it  b  seen,  that  the  increase  of  taxation  has,  sinoo 
1800,  far  outrun  the  increase*!of  population  ;  the  benefits  of  government  to 
each  individual  costing  four  tames  as  ranch  in  1850  as  1800,  and  twice  at 
much  as  in  1830;  but  we  suppose  no  one  contends  that  the  pereonal  ad- 
vantages conferred  by  the  municipal  administration  upon  the  citizen,  have 
multiplied  in  anything  like  a  corresponding  ratio.  Nor  haa  property,  rapidly 
M  it  haa  augmented^  kept  a  nauch  more  even  pace  with  the  cost  of  pioieo- 
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tioD,  the  rate  per  hundred  of  1850,  being  treble  that  of  the  year  1800,  and 
more  than  double  that  of  either  1830  or  even  of  1840. 

The  amount  raised  in  like  manner  in  Boston,  was,  at  different  periods,  as 
follows : — 


7ear. 
1800 
1820 


Amonnt.        Per  bead.     fear.  Aroovnt.      Per  head. 

$88,428  76       $3  48  I  1840 $646,742  80       $6  86 

166,228  80         8  81     1846 811,838  09         7  09 


The  amount  raised  by  tax  in  Cincinnati,  in  1850,  was  $438,345  84, 
equal  to  $3  84  per  head. 

Although  the  rate  of  taxation  per  head  is  much  larger  in  Boston  than  in 
New  York,  the  burden  upon  property  is  less,  the  wealth  of  the  former  city 
being  much  greater  in  proportion  to  its  inhabitants  than  that  of  New  York. 

It  is  useless  to  make  any  comparison  of  the  per  centage  of  tax  in  the  dif* 
imnt  cities,  as  the  valuation  of  property  varies  so  widely  that  the  compara- 
tive burden  imposed  could  not  be  deduced  from  the  rates. 

DEBT. 

The  debt  of  the  city,  according  to  the  message  of  the  Mayor,  of  the 
present  year,  is  as  follows  : — 

PermiDent  debt,  redeemable  from  siiiking  fund $14,678,908 

Temporary  debt,  redeemble  from  taxation. 710,000 

Total $16,288,908 

On  the  first  of  January,  1845,  the  permanent  debt  was  $12,881,750  42; 
temporary,  $1,147,914  80;  total,  $14,029,665  22. 

The  debt  of  Boeton,  in  1860,  was  about 


Of  Baltimore,  io  1860, 
Of  New  Orleans,  1862. 
Of  SLLoois,  1861. 
Of  Ciocinoati,  1861. 


$7,000,000  00 
6,464,889  17 
6,642,226  00 
1,636.096  10 
1,840,000  00 


WEALTH. 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  valuation  of  property  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  from  1800  to  1851,  distinguishing  each  class  of  estate  from 
1826  :— 


Yean. 
180O  . 
1806  . 

1806  . 

1807  . 

1808  . 

1809  . 
1810 

1811  . 

1812  . 
1818  . 
1814  . 
1816  . 

1816  . 

1817  . 

1818  . 

1819  . 
18S0  . 

1821  . 

1822  . 
1828  . 
1814  . 


Beal  estate. 


Peraonal  estate. 


TotaL^  I 
$24,486,870 
26,646,867 
26,629  680 
24,969.966 
26,118,720 
24,782,267 
26.486,870 
'26.046,780 
26,248,040 
27,640,280 
82,901,497 
81,686,042 
82,074,201 
78,896,726 
80,246.091 
70,118.061 
69,680.76| 

68.282,070 
71,289.144 

70.940,820 
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Tears.  Real  estate.  Personal  ntato.                     TolaL 

1826 $68,486,896  $42,734,161  101.160,046 

1826 64,942,861  42,634,981  107,471,781 

1827 72,617,770  89.694,166  112,211.W6 

1828 77,189,880  86,879,668  114.019,6tt 

1829 76,631,890  86,984,136  112.616,026 

1830 87,603,680  87,684,938  126.288,618 

1831 97,221,870  42,068,344  189,280,214 

1882 104,042,406  42,260,213  146,302,818 

1833 114,129,661  62,366,626  166,495,187 

1834 123,249,280  63.299,231  186,648,611 

1836 143,782.462  74,981.278  218.728,70S 

1836 233,743,303  76,768,617  809.601,920 

1837 196,450,109  67,297,241  268.747.8W 

1888 194,548,369  69.609,682  264,162,941 

1889 196,778,484  70,010,796  266,789,210 

1840 187,121,464  66,721,699  262,843,161 

1841 186,347,246  65,480,466  261.777,701 

1842 176,612,342  61,294.659  287,806.901 

1843 164,950,516  63,046,676  227.997,091 

1844 171.936,691  64.028,456  236.960.04t 

1846 177,160,790  62,777,628  289.938.818 

1846 183,480,934  61,471,571  244.962.606 

1847 187,314,386  59,887,917  247,162.80I 

1848 193,027,676  61,164,451  264.192,017 

1849 197,761,919  68,455.174  266,217,0»l 

1850 207,146.173  79,939,240  286.085.416 

1851 227,018,856  93,094,502  820.108,361 

1852 252,186.753  98.520,043  351.706,79« 

The  property  of  each  kind,  in  the  several  wards,  in  1836, 1843,  and  1852, 
'^''"'""  18S6.  1841.  1842. 

Wards.            Real.              Personal.           Real.             Personal.  BeaL  PertoosL 

1 $35,272,466  $28,759,936  $24,129,450  $26,817,180  $39,828,188  $40,071,608 

2 10,140,380       2,490,866     13,206,750       1,709,345  15,999,726  2,947,678 

8 16.857,477       7,658,500     11,428,226       6,621,871  16,656,800  9,769,472 

4 10,207,250       2,387,625       7,475,000       2,222,587  8,407,420  1,571.667 

6 8,214,601       5,405,960       8,904,800       2,864,122  10,738,400  2,490,660 

6 10,091,945       4,188,105       6,763,900         975,100  8,104,860  1,303.260 

7 12,284,590      4,606,000     10,620,478       8,656,000  11,757,490  2,746.676 

8 18,808,600       2,272,650     10,905,600       2,871,632  12.989,960  1,706,671 

9 10,725,866       1,638,900       9,247,900       1,430,625  11,795,800  1,727,648 

10 7,536,288          862,590       6,062,900         546,450  6,851,800  1,106,260 

11 18,755,484       1,393,900       3,987,025          .87,400  6,897,200  539,881 

12 14,830,072       2.987,550       5,586,938         750,550  3.888,896  618.100 

18 4,437,250         548,350      4,066,800         275,785  4,699,900  652.606 

14 7.884,250       2,336.429       6,648.386       2,102,928  8,133,500  2.336,981 

16 16,194,200       7.801,007     14,006,850      9,482,057  19,245,250  15.826.946 

16 24,201,595          519,869     12,626,768          542,670  11.875,189  1,608.226 

17 9.283.349       1,690.774  18.186,860  2.486.9O0 

18 83,886.010  8,194JOO 

19 9.878.880  256.400 

20 7,916.200  210,760 

Total..  233,743,303    76,758,617  164,950.616     68,046,576  252,186.758    98,520,048 

The  proportionate  increase  of  population  and  wealth  in   New  York,  io 

each  consecutive  period  of  ten  years,  since  1800,  has  heen  as  here  stated:— 

Years.  In.  population.  In.  property.    In.  pop.  per  ct.  In.  wealth  pr.ck 

1800-10 85.884  $1,950,000  59  8 

1810-20 27,838  48,094,888  28^  163 

1820-80 U,%%^  66,767,766  64  80 

1880-40 UO,n\  \^*\,t>t>\^\t>  (i4  102 

1840-60 ^0^,%%lb             %V1\^,^V^  ^  \% 

i  800-60 4bbfi^%           ^.^Y^'^'^Ji^  AVI  \$i^\ 
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By  this,  it  appears  that  the  period  1810-20,  was  that  of  greatest  real 
prosperity,  as  during  this  time  the  increase  of  wealth  bore  a  larger  propor- 
tion to  that  of  population  than  in  any  other  of  the  periods  named.  The 
ability  of  the  community  to  provide  for  itself  whatever  was  desirable  in  the 
way  of  necessaries  and  comforts,  was  increased  in  this  period,  by  above  130 
per  cent,  while  in  the  ten  years  previous  it  actually  grew  poorer  by  the  loss 
of  about  50  per  cent,  the  excess  of  the  increase  of  population  over  that  of 
property.  In  the  same  manner,  it  is  apparent,  that  the  period  1840-50 
has  been  that  of  least  prosperity^  or  rather  of  greatest  real  retrograde^  of 
any  one  of  the  successive  periods  of  ten  years  since  1800.  In  this  period, 
Uiere  has  been  an  increase  of  52  per  cent  in  population  above  the  increase 
of  wealth,  so  that  where  there  would  have  been  a  dollar  in  the  division  of 
property  in  1840,  there  was  in  1850  less  than  two-thirds  of  a  dollar.  It  is 
evident  that  this  is  the  true  method  of  viewing  our  progress,  as  we  can  be 
B^d  to  prosper  or  go  backward  only  according  to  the  enlarged  or  diminished 
ability  held  by  the  aggregate  population  of  the  city,  to  supply  the  great 
aggregate  of  its  wants.  The  criterion,  however,  is  far  from  precise,  on  ac- 
count of  the  irregularities  of  the  valuation,  which,  under  the  best  system, 
must  come  very  &r  short  of  uniformity  and  accuracy.  The  additions  to  the 
population,  both  in  1800-10  and  in  1840-50,  may  have  been  of  as  good 
material  as  the  increase  of  any  other  period,  as  regards  their  productive 
ability.  But  this  is  only  their  capacity  (or  future  creation  of  wealth  ;  while 
they  did  not  bring  a  share  corresponding  with  that  before  existing  to  each 
man  to  the  general  stock,  they  yet  claimed  a  full  share  with  the  others  in 
wages  and  other  bene6ts  of  the  existing  property.  The  effect,  of  course, 
was  in  each  case  to  diminish  the  general  comfort,  and  to  increase  very  sensi- 
bly, through  the  competition  in  labor  and  lessening  of  prices  and  the  in- 
crease of  rent,  &c.,  the  inconveniences  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

COMPARISOlf   or  THK  VALUATION  OF  NEW  TOBK  AND  BOSTON  SINCE   1800. 

Years.  New  York.                         Boaton. 

1800 124,486,370  116,096.700 

1810 26,436,870                     18,460,600 

1880 69,630,768                     38,289,200 

1880 126,288,618                    69,686,000 

1840 262,843,163                     94,681,600 

1860    : 286,086,416  180,600,000 

The  valuation  of  several  other  cities  was,  ^t  different  periods,  as  follows : — 


Baltimore,  1860 $80,237,960 

Brooklyn,  1860 82,614,810 

1861 40,362,377 

Bnffiao,  1860 16,801,466 

Kew  Orleans,  1861 74,316,866 

Kewport,  R.  I,  1 860 4.720,460 


Providence,  R.  I.  1 846 . . .  $28,6 1 6,000 

Chicago,  1860 7,220,249 

1861 8,662.717 

Salem,  Masa.  1846 10,084,000 

Manchester.  Eng.,  1861  . .  6.846.880 


WEALTH    PER   HEAD. 

The  amount  per  head  of  wealth,  in  New  York  and  Boston,  has  been,  at 
the  different  periods  named,  as  follows : — 

Yesrt. 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1880 

1840 

1860. 

TOL.  XXYII. — KO.  f  I.  44 


New  York. 

Botton. 

$404  80f 

$621  80 

274  81i 

646  08 

662  06 

884  81 

618  48i 

970  68 

806  41 

961  49 

664  99i 

1.296  94 
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IN  SXYSRAL  OTHER  FLA0B8. 


Baltimore,  1850 |474  63 

N.  O.,  1851,(onthepopu'nof'60)    622  10 

Brooklyn,  1850 885  76 

Buffalo,  1850 897  56 

Providence,  R.  L,  1845 898  06 


Newport,  R.  I.,  1850 $498  61 

Chicago,  1850 240  OT 

Salem,  Mass.,  1846 601  60 

Manchester,  £ng^  1861 17  6S 


The  valuation  in  Boston,  undoubtedly,  is  nearer  the  full  value  of  the  prop- 
perty,  than  in  any  other  of  the  cities  named ;  but,  still,  there  is  no  doubt,  thai 
the  amount  per  head  is  larger  in  Boston  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  United 
Btates,  unless  it  be  equaled  by  some  of  the  large  manufacturing  towns  of 
New  England.  Boston  is  certainly,  in  this  view,  the  richest  of  all  the  lar^ 
cities  in  the  world.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  has  not  to  sus- 
tain such  a  vast  proportion  of  penniless  emigrants  as  are  perpetually  crowd- 
ing into  New  York,  and  is  exempt  from  other  causes  that  operate  very  efr 
ciently  to  lessen  the  proportion  of  wealth  to  population  in  New  York.  Emi- 
gration, of  course,  in  a  large  degree,  is  the  means  of  increasing  the  valua- 
tion, by  the  rise  which  it  occasions  in  rent,  and  consequently  in  property 
generally,  and  in  the  impulse  it  gives  to  business ;  but  this  does  not  com- 
pensate for  the  other  efTect  of  emigration,  (as  it  is  here,)  of  overcrowding 
all  employments  in  the  city,  furnishing  and  replenishing  perpetually  a  large 
unproductive  class,  and  in  swelling  the  ranks  of  that  unthrifty  multitud^ 
who,  whatever  their  labor  may  contribute  to  the  general  prosperity,  are  care- 
less of  their  own  interest,  beyond  the  grati6cation  of  their  immediate  wanti 
and  desires. 

Of  the  amount  in  1850,  of  the  valuation  of  Boston,  $74,907,100  wm 
personal  property,  which  is  as  much,  within  five  millions,  as  the  personal  pro- 
perty of  New  York  in  the  same  year.  This  indicates  a  far  more  comfort- 
able state  of  things  among  the  body  of  the  population,  the  mechanics,  la- 
borers, <fec.,  than  exists  here.  The  prosperity  of  these  classes  is  always 
measurably  evidenced  by  the  proportion  which  personal  estate  bears  to  real, 
most  of  their  savings  being  necessarily  converted  into  this  species  of  pro- 
perty. The  division  of  personal  estate,  according  to  the  valuation  of  1850, 
upon  the  population  of  tne  same  years  in  the  two  cities,  would  give  to  each 
individual  in  New  York  $166  06:  in  Boston  $539  71.  A  similar  calcula- 
tion in  reference  to  the  different  wards  of  New  York,  shows  that  there  is  the 
least  degree  of  comfort  in  the  ISth  and  16th  wards,  the  division  of  persoD- 
al  property  in  1850,  giving  but  $16  11  per  head  in  the  former,  and  $16  71 
in  the  latter.  In  the  10th  ward,  a  like  division  would  afford  $41  29  per 
head  ;  in  the  8th  ward,  $41  37  per  head ;  in  the  6th,  $46  08,  and  in  the 
4th,  $46  88.  In  the  16th  ward,  the  division  would  give  $643  21  to  each 
individual;  in  the  I4th,  $144  SO,  and  in  the  18th,  $128  11.  The  calcu- 
lation cannot  be  extended  at  all  to  the  first  three  wards,  as  their  position, 
before  explained,  with  reference  to  Commerce  and  population,  puts  them  on 
a  very  different  footing,  in  general  matters,  from  the  other  wards.  The  same 
circumstances,  of  course,  affect  somewhat  all  the  wards  of  the  city,  but  in 
very  uneven  degrees.  Taking  the  wards  four  to  thirteen,  sixteen,  and  sev- 
enteen, embracing  about  386,000  inhabitants,  or  near  four-fifths  the  whole 
population  of  the  city,  the  division,  on  the  basis  of  1850,  would  give  boi 
about  $43  of  personal  property  per  head,  and  but  about  $320  per  head  of 
both  real  and  persoixaA. 
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INDIVIDUAL  ESTATES. 


In  1850,  two  estates  were  assessed  in  New  York  for  over  $1,000,000, 
viz.: — Willian  B.  Astor's,  $2,600,300,  and  Peter  Lorillard's,  $1,169,900. 
Exclusive  of  incorporated  companies,  seven  estates  were  assessed  on  $500,000 
aDd  upwards.    The  other  properties  above  $17,500  were — 


No.  of 

Aoioanto.  eeUtet. 

$400,000  to  $600,000 2 

800,000  to    400,000 24 

200,000  to     800,000 68 

100,000  to     200,000 222 

90,000  to     100.000 48 

80,000  to      90,000..    64 

70,000  to      80,000 99 


No.  of 

Amonnta.  estates. 

$60,000  to  $70,000 109 

60,000  to  60,000 196 

40,000  to  60,000 271 

30,000  to  40,000 446 

20,000  to  80,000 967 

17,600  to    20,000. 778 


OOMMEROE. 


EXPORTS    AND    IMPORTS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  imports  into  the  port  of 
New  York,  the  ezportfi,  domestic  and  foreign,  therefrom,  (exclusive  of  spe- 
cie,) and  the  amount  of  duties  collected  on  the  importations,  in  each  year, 
from  1821  to  1851,  inclusive: — 


Imports 

Yeanu  from  foreign 

coan  tries. 

1821 $36,020,012 

1822 88,912,468 

1828 30,601,466 

1824 87,786,147 

1826. 60,024,978 

1826 84,728,664 

1827 41,441,832 

1828 89,117,016 

1829 84,972,493 

1880 38,656,064 

1881 67,291,727 

1882 60,996,924 

1838 66,527.976 

1884 72,224,890 

1886 89,304,108 

1886 118,886,194 

1837 68,874,668 

1888 77,214,729 

1889 97,078,687 

1840 66,846,924 

1841.. 76,268,016 

1842 62,416,666 

1843 60,036,667 

1844 75,749,220 

1846 68,982,207 

1846 71,098,819 

1847 96,288,697 

1848 89,316,969 

1849 86,611,902 

1860 108,260,608 

1861 180,688,080 

1862 117,789,467 


Amoant 
of  duties  on 

imports. 
$7,243,642 

9,941.702 

9,022,486 
11,178,139 
16,762,100 
11,625,862 
18,217,696 
18,746,147 
18.062,676 
16.012,668 
20,096,186 
16,070,124 
18,089,181 
10,188,162 
14,468,116 
17,114,806 

9,487,698 
10,494,066 
18,970,882 

7,687,441 
10,998,899 
10,013,122 
11,800,407 
21,467,830 
17,667,868 
16,867,276 
17,342,462 
20,889,681 
19.811,834 
24,487,610 
81,767,199 
28,678,910 


Domestle 

produce  and 

manufactures 

exported. 

$8,102,022 
9,228,681 
11,626,632 
11,662,060 
19,267,749 
10,743,846 
18,801,222 
12,272,078 
10,609,481 
11,814,926 
16,063,671 
11,941,697 
18,941,689 
12,090,142 
20,873,843 
18,877,691 
18,601,110 
16,840,937 
24,678,936 
19,686,226 
22,840,316 
17,666,294 
17,836,788 
26,400,860 


Foreign 

merchandise 

exported. 

$4,022,148 

6,177.068 

9,668,064 

10,662,060 

14,774,680 

8,698,888 

11,812,818 

9,868,499 

7,100,119 

6,861,698 

11,089,148 

10,860,902 

10,782,014 

10,106,919 

8,662,412 

9,077,632 

9,988,600 

6,841,811 

11,988,787 

10,661,244 

7,891,204 

6,683,906 

6,604,688 

8,227,610 


43,021,882 
88,687,844 
88,166,839 
88,227,676 
47,496,978 
88,868,757 


2,616,672 
2,698,697 
8.668,886 
6,488,841 
6,098,498 
6,888,672 


Total 
exports. 

$12,124,646 

16,406,694 

21,089,696 

22,809,862 

84,032,279 

19,487,229 

24,614,086 

22,186,487 

17,609,600 

17,666,624 

26,142,719 

22,792,699 

24,728,908 

22,196,061 

29,036,766 

27,466,228 

28,684,610 

22,182,248 

86,662,228 

80,186,470 

80,781,619 

23,090,199 

28,440,826 

84.628,470 

84,800,848 

84,196,184 

46,687,964 

86,831,441 

86,720,224 

88,661,617 

68,696,876 

44^187,889 
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Commercial  Cities  and  Tauma  of  the  United  Siaiee: 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  imports  of  New  York  compared  with 
those  of  Boston,  Charleston,  and  the  United  States,  at  different  periods :— 

Yean.  New  York.  Boston.  Cbarleston.  United  SMtn 

1769 £188,976         £806,600  £1,386.111 

1821 186,020,012         $3,007,118  $62,586,724 

1826 60,024,978  $16,281,866  1,892,297  96,840,075 

1880 *   88,666,064  8,848,628  1.064,619  7O,876,W0 

1886 89,804,108  19,088,680  1,891,806  149,895.74! 

1840 66,846,924  14,122,808  1,068,870  107,141,511 

1846 68,982,207  21,691,877  1,148,168  117,254,M4 

1860 103,260,608  178,186,318 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  New  York  at  different  periods, 
compared  to  those  of  Boston,  Charleston,  and  the  United  States : — 


Yean. 

1792. 

1796. 

1800. 

1806. 

1810. 

1816. 

1820. 

1826. 

1880. 

1886., 

1840., 

1846., 

1860. . 


New  York. 
$2,636,790 
10,801,182 
18,978,123 
23,482,943 
17,242,380 
18,946,698 
11,769,611 
84,032,279 
17,666,624 
29,036,766 
30,186,470 
34,196,184 
88,661,617 


Boston. 


$6,078,619 
6,180,178 
7,962,346 
8,406,294 
9,370,861 


Charleston. 
$2,428,260 

6,998.492 
10,663,610 

9,066,626 

6,290,614 
10,849,409 

8,882,940 
11,066,742 

7.627,031 
11,338,016 
10,036,769 

8,890,648 


United 

$26,109.57t 

67,064,097 

94,115.925 

101,6$6,9«l 

61.S16.88S 

87,67M69 

69,691.669 

76,986,657 

78,849.506 

121.698,577 

182,085,946 

114,646,406 

161,893,720 


The  following  table  gives  a  statement  of  the  duties  collected  at  the  port 
of  New  York,  compared  with  the  total  collections  of  the  United  States,  in 
various  years  between  1789  and  the  present : — 


Tears. 

New  York. 

United  States. 

Yean. 

New  York. 

United  Stsles. 

1789 

$146,820 

1826 

$16,762,100 

$20,098,714 
21.922^91 

1792. 

1,283,908 

$3,443,071 

1880 

16,012,663 

1796 

2,717,861 

6,668,461 

1886 

14,468,116 

19,891,311 

1800 

8,611,688 

9,080,938 

1840. 

7,637,441 

13,499,508 

1806 

6,968,008 

12.936,487 

1846 

17.667.868 

27,628,113 

1810. 

6,228,696 

8,688.809 

1860 

24,487,610 

89,668,686 

1816 

. .       10,786,864 

86,306,876 

1861 

81,767,199 

49,017,597 

1820 

6,487,974 

16,006,612 

1862 

28,678,910 

47,820,316 

The  revenue  collected  at  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States  in  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1851,  was  as  follows: — 


Kew  York $81,767,199 

Boston 6,677,640 

PbUadelphia 3,667,838 


Baltimore $1,047,278 

New  Orleans. 2,296,636 

Charlestoo,  S.  0 600,713 


ARTICLES   OF   TRADE. 


Dry  goods  form  about  one-half  of  the  whole  value  of  the  imports  into 
the  city  from  foreign  countries.  Few  people,  not  engaged  in  this  branch  of 
our  trade,  are  aware  of  the  great  importance  of  this  interest,  as  regards 
either  the  Commerce  or  the  revenue  of  the  nation. 

The  statement  following  shows  the  value  of  the  dry  goods,  of  the  dif^- 
ent  kinds,  entered  for  consumption  and  warehoused,  compared  with  the 
whole  importaUon  of  fom^u  merchandise  for  sereral  years :— 


New  York.  608 

1848-9.         1849-50.         1840-1.  18SH. 

Manuiactarea  of  wool ....  $9,199,678  114,687,060  $17,067,081  $14,888,666 

Manufactures  of  cotton...  10,788,807  10,660,857  11,671,600  9,982,647 

Manufacturea  of  silk 14,801,816  16,679,227  24,868,860  22,819,961 

Manufactures  of  flax.. , . .  4,246,618  7,084,668  8,068,731  6,846,299 

Miscellaneous. 4,144,526  2,820,828  3,967,686  4,188,740 

Total  imports  dry  goods..  $41,674,789  $61,882,686  $64,618,747  $67,221,062 

Total  imports  merchandise  68,932,207  108.250,608  180.688,030  117,789,46t 
Proportion  of  dry  goods  to 

wholeimport 60.6  p.  ct  49.7  p.  ct.  49.6p.ct  48.6  p.  ci. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  several  of  the  leading  articles  imported 
from  foreign  countries  or  arriving  coastwise  in  1861 : — 

Articles.  Foreign.  Coastwise.  Total. 

Cotton bales  980  466,687  467.667 

OoaL tons  67,896          67,896 

Ckiffee. bags  496,012  62,881  667,848 

Kgs. drums  191,687  77,860  268.887 

Brandy half-pipes  18,970  381  14,861 

Brandy quarter-casks  and  bols.  88,840  660  88,900 

Hemp bales  41,646  19,476  61,121 

Hemp tons  1,289  112  1,401 

Hides bales  772  826  1,098 

Hides No.  1,182,164  203,628  1,886,782 

Iron,  bar  and  pig tons  101,616  4,907  106,628 

Iron bundles  678,880  6,207  669,687 

Lead pigs  810,468  176,688  486,996 

Molasses Uids.  72,972  12,660  86,622 

Molasses trcs.  4,402  1.247  6,649 

Molasses. bbls.  4,130  89,797  48,927 

Raisins boxes  460,677  82,041  492,718 

Raisins. casks  24,248  1,086  26,278 

Rice. trcs 42,488  42,4^8 

Salt bushels  2,269,690  10,180  2,279,770 

Sugar. hhds.  126,019  21,448  147,467 

Sugar trcs.  1,666  68  1,724 

Sugar bbls.  8,089  86,268  44,867 

Sugar boxes  189,499  8,699  1 98,098 

Sugar bags  166,076  18,788  168,809 

Tobacco. hhds.  262  14,827  16,079 

Tobacco bale9,<SEC.  27,222  428  27,660 

Wines Jihds.  and  half  pipes  17,279  401  17,680 

Wines quarter  casks  42,040  917  42,967 

Wool bales  89,166  10,692  49,868 

SPECIE    AND    BULLION. 

The  amount  of  specie  and  bullion  and  gold  dust  brought  into  New  York, 
and  sent  out,  were  not  included  in  the  table  of  imports  and  exports  before 
given.  The  imports  and  exports  of  specie  and  bullion  for  the  last  six  years 
past,  have  been  as  follows : — 

Years.  Imports.  Exports. 

1847 18,307,380  $905,841 

1848 1,178,406  12,028,798 

1 849 2,8 1 8,880  4,789,908 

1860 10,602,116  6,886,108 

1861 10,890,601  26,622,781 

1862 2,628,891  87,278,708 

For  the  calendar  year  1851,  the  import  of  gold  and  bullion  from  Califor- 
nia was  443,671,432,  and  the  export  of  gold  and  silver  to  all  countries  was 
$43,723,209. 
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Art.  IT.~MERCiNTILE  BIOGRiPHT. 

JAMSBTJEE   JEEJEEBHOY — A   PARSES   MERCHAST.* 

PJJamsetjee  Jeejeebiioy  was  born  at  Bombay  in  tbe  year  1783.  We 
have  beard  that  his  father  was  so  poor  that  he  followed  the  profession  of  i 
hottly-wallah,  a  bottle-fellow,  buying  and  selling  old  bottles.  However  this 
may  have  been,  Jamsetjee  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  entered  into  partnership 
with  his  father-in-law,  Framjee  Nusserwanjee,  and  in  the  following  yean 
made  several  successful  voyages  to  China.  Possessing  those  qualities  most  de- 
sirable in  a  merchant,  integrity,  judgment,  and  enterprise,  he  gradually  cx- 

*  A  late  number  of  tbe  Ifortk  American  Review  gtves  a  sketch  of  tbe  life  and  good  deeds  of  » 
remarkable  East  Indian,  anaUve  of  tbe  Parsce  race  and  faftb,  a  Mercbant  by  caUlog  entitled  to 
rank  witb  tbe  highest,  tbe  most  enlightened,  the  most  ChrisUan  of  that  calling.  Uia  name  has  s 
ilghi  to  fill  the  trump  of  fame,  although  it  would  require  some  skill  in  execution  to  sound  it  ea 
that  musical  instrument— bis  name  is  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebboj. 

Those  who  complain  of  the  old-fashioned  slowness  of  tbe  "  North  American,**  and  whose  disifi 
ia  that  it  is  apt  to  linger  behind  the  times  and  pick  up  old  and  thread-bare  topics,  after  the  rsA  of 
mankind  have  let  them  drop,  must  admit  that  in  this  instance  at  least  the  Review  has  nnesrthsd 
for  American  readers  a  topic  of  an  interest  as  fresh  as  it  is  genuine,  and  of  the  highest  order.  A 
ttberality,  a  munificence  as  lavish  and  at  tbe  same  time  as  wise  and  well-directed  aa  that  of  thisgrcsl 
Indian  Merchant,  would  be  a  wonder  in  ChrisUan  New  York.  To  Christian  New  York  it  seeaoss 
miracle  at  Mahometan  Bombay.  For  be  it  remarked,  all  this  generosity  is  not  a  poet-mertem  aflUr* 
This  good  man  and  wise  merchant  (his  character  Justifies,  and  bis  name  must  excuse,  this  cireoi' 
locution)  is  sUll  living.  He  has  parted  from  his  treasure.  He  has  **  denied  himself  **  that  he  nigkt 
benefit  others.  The  generosity  of  a  last  will,  which  gives  what  the  dying  man  can  no  more  nse,  ii 
well,  but  it  is  not  to  be  compared  either  in  merit  or  in  wisdom  witb  the  wise  liberality  whldi  fors- 
goes  the  present  possession  of  a  large  amount  of  wealth,  and  eeee  to  ike  proper  appliciUiem,  of  iL 

The  JWrtA  Jimerican  Review  has  done  a  good  service  to  tbe  MercanUle  Profession,  in  whose  asns 
we  thank  it.  That  able  Review  has,  for  a  period  of  thirty-six  years,  done  many  another  good  mf 
rice  to  American  letters,  American  learning,  American  customs,  fame,  and  character.  It  hasb^ 
eome  the  fashion  with  some  few  who  have  the  will  to  be  witty,  (following,  we  presume,  the  i 
pie  of  one  who  had  something  more,  tbe  lamented  Poe,)  to  talk  aligbtingly  of  tbe  North 
In  the  tone  of  Lord  Byron^s  sneer— 

**  My  grandmother*s  review,  the  Quarterly.** 

AdmitUng  a  certain  stiffhess  of  style,  and  the  absence  of  that  picturesque  variety  of  topics,  i 
sprigbtliness  of  treatment,  which  make  the  English  reviews  so  Interesting,  but  which  they  owe  is 
some  measure  to  their  political  and  partisan  character,  a  character  which  the  North  Ameriesabii 
always  avoided,  every  candid  person  must  admit  tbe  soundness  and  ability  of  the  matter,  and  tte 
elegance  and  correctness  of  style  of  this  Veteran  Quarterly.  L«t  the  American  erllie  remember 
that  oua  Review,  the  only  American  Quarterly  which  has  ever  been  able  to  maintain  its  ground,  hii 
done  battle  for  American  letters  for  nearly  forty  years :  that  it  is  very  little  the  Junior  of  the  oUot 
of  tbe  English  Reviews  of  its  class.  We  cannot  account  for  the  strange  and  aometlmes  lodierfM 
stiflbeasof  style  in  which  much  of  tbe  North  American  is  written;  the  timidity  which  cuuoff  fka 
chances  of  even  a  ^  happy  audacity,**  unless  it  be  that  the  writers,  who,  we  take  It  are  oeariysO 
Harvard  men,  have  continually  before  their  eyes  the  fear  of  their  rhetoric  professor,  and  of  those  aiys- 
terious  cabalistic  marlts  of  criticism  he  used  to  plnce  on  the  margin  of  tbeir  college  themes.  Brt 
for  accuracy  of  style,  for  purity,  for  those  qualiUes  which  belong  to  good  English,  vritum  em  Aitt 
eonian  principles^  we  believe  the  North  American  would  take  tho  palm  f^om  the  ^''-"gtisK  reviewi. 
And  taking  tho  last  number  for  proof,  we  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  complain  of  any  Imkotfmk 
as  well  as  solid  interest  in  its  pages. 

We  repeat  our  thanks  for  tbe  interesting  sketch  of  the  noble  Indian  Merchant,  in  the  name  of  the 
mercantile  community,  for  whom  it  is  not,  we  hope,  presumption  in  us  to  speak,  and  we  oop7  It 
into  the  pages  of  the  Merchant*'  Magazine,  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  It  Is  cmlcolated  most  di- 
rectly to  Interest,  and  wbo  tovrn  n  c\Tc^A  oi  T«sA«t«  \^T<:k\kfiXAi  «es<««niUme8  larger  than  the  i 
iUi  for  which  oar  Veteran  Q,uai\i&iV^  in\ii\iXet%  ii\>^  m»s^\^'««  «ui^Qs>K»&na. 
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tended  his  dealings  to  other  countries,  and  drew  in  a  rich  harvest  of  gains. 
His  ships,  built  by  the  excellent  Parsee  shipwrights  of  Bombay,  traded  with 
all  parts  of  the  East,  and  now  and  then  sailed  even  round  the  Cape.  Year 
after  year  he  prospered,  and  when  he  had  been  twenty  years  in  business,  he 
had  acquired  a  large  and  sUll  increasing  fortune.  He  did  not  forget,  in 
winning  his  fortune,  how  to  spend  it.  The  responsibilities  and  the  duties 
which  cannot  be  separated  from  wealth,  but  which  Christianity  itself  is  often 
powerless  to  enforce  upon  those  who  profess  it,  were  a  portion  of  his  natu- 
ral religion. 

It  is  in  the  years  1822  and  1826  that  the  first  public  notice  of  his  bene- 
factions is  to  be  met  with.  At  both  of  these  periods,  he  released  the  pris- 
oners confined  in  the  Bombay  jail,  for  debt,  under  the  authority  of  tlie  Small 
Cause  Court  On  this  the  sum  of  three  thousand  rupees*  was  expended. 
"The  cases  of  imprisonment  of  this  sort  are  often  of  the  greatest  cruelty 
and  hardship."  At  funerals  and  marriages,  all  classes  of  natives  indulge  in 
unbounded  extravagance.  A  man  will  frequently  expend  on  these  occa- 
sions the  prospective  earnings  of  years,  whicn  usurious  money-lenders  stand 
ready  to  advance  at  extravagant  rates  of  interest.  Burke^s  description  of  a 
Hindu  banian  may  with  less  exaggeration  be  applied  to  the  Hindu  usurer : 
— "He  is  a  person  a  little  lower,  a  little  more  penurious,  a  little  more  exact- 
ing, a  little  more  cunning,  a  little  more  money-making,  than  a  Jew.''  The 
poor  debtor;  pressed  hard  and  cheated,  often  falls  into  a  state  of  inextrica- 
ble difficulty;  his  little  possessions  are  seized  by  his  creditor,  and  he  himself 
is  cast  into  jail  and  ruined.  It  atfords  an  indication  of  the  smallness  of  the 
sums  for  which  individuals  are  often  confined,  that  with  this  amount  of  three 
thousand  rupees,  Jamsetjee  satisfied  the  claims  of  the  creditors  of  above 
fiftv  debtors. 

ft 

•*  For  the  next  twenty  years,"  says  the  account  to  which  we  have  referred^ 
*'  the  flow  of  bounty  from  his  coifera  seems  to  have  been  almost  uninterrupted. 
We  have  been  able  to  trace  the  following  items  from  various  quarters,  but  we 
know  that  these  have  constituted  hut  a  small  fraction  of  his  gifts : — 

Payments  towards  effecting  the  release  of  debtors rupees  8,000 

Property  made  over  in  trust,  the  funds  from  which  are  devoted  to  the  pe- 
riodical performance  in  Bombay,  and  sundry  places  in  Guzerat,  of  vari- 
ous Parsee  rites  and  ceremonies 170,000 

Cost  of  a  building  made  over  to  the  Parsee  Punchayet  for  the  celebration 

of  certain  public  festivals  among  the  Parsees  in  Bombay. 60,000 

Contributions  in  money,  grain,  and  clothes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers 
by  the  great  fire  at  Surat 85,000 

Remittances  made  from  time  to  time  for  distribution  among  poor  Parsees 

at  Surat  and  neighborhood 40,000 

Subscription  to  the  Piojrapole  in  Bombay 65,000 

Sums  given  at  various  times  in  effecting  the  amicable  adjustment  of  dis- 
putes referred  for  arbitration 80,000 

Sums  given  in  aid  of  members  of  respectable  native  families  in  dis- 
tress    40,000 

Subscriptions  to  the  building  of  Parsee  cemeteries  in  various  places 30,000 

Sums  expended  for  buildicg  and  repairing  various  Parsee  sacred  buildings 

in  Surat  and  the  neighboring  places. 17,000 

Cost  of  sundry  wells  and  reservoirs  in  Bombay,  Colaba,  and  between  Poo- 

na  and  Ahmednugger 16,000 

Amount  given  in  trust  to  the  Parsee  Punchayet  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
blind  at  Nowsary 6,000 

Sabscription  to  the  Pinjrapole  at  Patton  in  Guzerat 8,000 

*  The  rupee  maj  be  estimated  at  Ibe-Taloe  of  half  a  dollar. 
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Amount  giren  during  ten  years  to  the  Punchajet  lor  diotribatioo  in  diar- 

ity 15,000 

Cost  of  Parsee  sacred  buildings  at  Poona &0,000 

Cost  of  Dhurmsalla  (or  house  for  travelers)  at  Ehandalla 20,000 

Contribution  toward  a  fund  for  defraying  the  funeral  expenses  of  poor 

Parsees  at  Gundavy 5,000 

Total W8,000 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  remark  on  this  memorable  li^t  of  bener- 
olences.  Meanwhile,  the  public  acts  of  generosity  of  this  noble  merchant 
had  attracted  to  him  the  regard  and  admiration,  not  only  of  the  natives,  but 
also  of  the  European  community  of  Western  India.  A  report  of  his  mu- 
nificence was  made  to  the  home  authorities  of  the  East  India  Government, 
and  at  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  a  patent 
of  knighthood  was  conferred  ujwn  him  by  the  queen.  It  was  the  first  in- 
stance in  which  any  title  of  honor  had  been  conferred  by  the  English  Got- 
ernment  upon  a  native  of  India,  and  no  worthier  opportunity  has  ever  oc- 
curred for  the  granting  of  any  such  distinction.  It  was  in  May,  1842,  that 
the  ceremony  of  presentation  took  place  at  Parell,  the  residence  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Bombay.  The  circumstance  was  one  not  only  highly  gratifying  to 
Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy  himself,  but  to  the  native  community  in  general, 
who  are  accustomed  to  attach  an  extravagant  value  to  any  such  marks  of 
honor.  It  was  consequently  determined  by  some  of  the  most  influential  na- 
tives to  offer  to  him  a  testimonial  at  once  of  their  respect  for  his  character, 
and  of  their  gratification  at  the  distinction  he  had  obtained.  A  sum  of  fif- 
teen thousand  rupees  was  accordingly  raised  by  subscription,  which  it  was 
determined  to  invest,  not  as  we  should  have  done,  in  a  silver  service,  a  bust, 
or  a  statue,  but  in  a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  should  be  devoted  to  pro- 
curing translations  of  popular  and  important  works  from  other  languages 
into  Guzerattee,  the  language  chiefly  in  use  among  the  Parsees.  The  pro- 
ceedings which  accompanied  the  presentation  of  this  testimonial  to  Sir  Jam- 
letjee  were  so  remarkable  that  we  shall  copy  a  portion  of  a  full  account 
which  appeared  in  the  Bombay  Times  newspaper,  of  June  18th,  1843,  and 
is  reprinted  in  the  "  Correspondence  relating  to  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy '§ 
Parsee  Benevolent  Institution." 

PRINCELY   MUNIFICENCE   OF   SIR  JAMSETJEE   JEEJEF.BHOT. 

On  the  forenoon  of  Wednesday  last,  a  very  numerous  party  of  Parsee  and 
European  gentlemen  assembled  at  the  mansion  of  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy  to 
witness  the  presentation  of  an  address  to  him  by  his  kinsmen  and  friends,  ae- 
companied  by  a  testimonial  of  the  value  of  rupees  15,000. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  address  which  was  read  in  English  : 

We  shall  not  expatiate  upon  your  princely  donation  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  rupees  towards  the  formation  of  a  hospital  for  ail  classes  of  the  coofc- 
munity — your  munificent  oflfer  to  government  to  contribute  fifty  thousand  rupees 
^^  jf^^*  the  construction  of  a  causeway  or  velard  at  Mahim,  to  connect  Bombay 
and  Salsette — the  construction  of  a  spacious  building  at  IQiandalla,  on  the  higb- 
rvf  ^\  ^?^^^"»  for  tlie  accommodation  of  travelers — nor  upon  the  prompt  and 
liberal  relief  which,  from  your  own  purse,  and  through  your  personal  exertions* 
nas  been  afforded  to  your  fellow  creatures  in  distress,  especially  on  the  two  oc- 
casions in  which  the  city  of  Surat  was  visited  with  extensive  and  calamitous 
nres ,  while  m  your  private  charities,  your  hand  has  ever  been  ready  to  alleviate 
ine  sunennga  of  the  widow  and  orphan,  the  unfortunate  and  the  destitute,  there 
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are  few  pablie  institntions  at  this  Presidency  which  have  not  shared  lar^fely  in 
jour  bounty.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  benefits  which  the  trade 
of  this  port  has  derived  from  the  enterprise  and  magnitude  of  your  commercial 
operations ;  nor  to  point  out  the  great  extent  to  which  you  have  availed  your- 
self of  the  means  of  doing  good,  derived  from  your  mercantile  knowledge  and 
experience,  joined  to  a  conciliatory  disposition  and  the  probity  of  your  character, 
as  well  as  from  your  position  in  the  native  community,  by  arranging  differences 
and  settling  disputes,  so  as  to  save  the  parties  from  the  evils  of  a  tedious  and 
expensive  litigation.  But  we  would  allude  to  these  circumstances  merely  to  show 
the  grounds  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  you  are  universally  held,  and  of  the 
feelings  which  have  induced  us  to  express  our  gratification  at  the  distinction 
which  has  been  conferred  upon  you — a  gratification  which  derives  no  small  ad- 
dition from  the  consideration  of  your  being  one  of  the  principal  members  of  our 
community. 

To  commemorate  this  auspicious  event,  we  request  your  permission  to  apply  a 
sum  of  money  which  we  have  subscribed,  in  forming  a  fund,  to  be  designated 
*•  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy^s  Translation  Fund,"  and  to  be  vested  in  trustees  for 
the  purpose  of  being  appropriated  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  translating  into 
the  Goozerattee  language  such  books  from  the  European  and  Asiatic  languages, 
whether  ancient  or  modem,  as  may  be  approved  of  by  the  Committee,  to  be  by 
them  published  and  distributed  gratis,  or  at  a  low  price,  among  the  Parsee  com- 
munity, in  furtherance  of  the  education  of  our  people,  of  which  you  have  ever 
been  a  warm  friend  and  zealous  patron. 

We  subscribe  ourselves,  with  sentiments  of  esteem  and  respect,  sir,  your  faith- 
ful and  obliged  servants, 

NowROJEE  Jamsetjee  Wadia, 
Framjee  Cowasjee  Bannajee, 
Dadabhot  Pestonjee  Wadia, 
CuRSETJEE  Cowasjee, 
Cursetjee  Ardaseerjee,  and  932  others. 

After  the  reading  of  this  address,  another  was  presented  in  the  name  of 
the  native  inhabitants  of  Poona  and  its  vicinage  ;  and  then  Sir  Jamsetjee 
replied  in  a  manner  perfectly  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  such  occasions. 

Mr  Dear  Friends  : — I  feel  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  the  address  which  you 
have  just  presented  to  me ;  so  distinguished  a  mark  of  the  esteem  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen  is  an  honor  of  which  I,  and  those  who  are  most  dear  to  me,  may 
justly  be  proud. 

To  have  been  selected  by  my  sovereign  as  the  native  through  whom  she  was 
graciously  pleased  to  extend  the  order  of  knighthood  to  her  Indian  subjects,  was, 
and  ever  must  be,  a  source  of  deep  personal  gratification  to  myself.  But  to  re- 
ceive the  congratulations  of  my  fellow-countrymen  in  a  manner  at  once  so  kind 
and  flattering,  to  have  this  auspicious  event  commemorated  by  the  creation  of  a 
charity,  to  be  connected  with  my  name,  and  in  the  objects  of  which  I  so  cordial- 
ly concur,  is  a  source  of  inward  pride  and  satisfaction,  which,  rising  higher  than 
the  gratification  of  mere  worldly  titles,  will  live  with  me  to  my  dying  day. 

Your  too  kind  and  favorable  mention  of  my  acts  of  charity  has  much  affected 
me.  The  only  merit  I  have  a  right  to  claim  for  them  is,  that  they  proceeded  from 
a  pure  and  heartfelt  desire,  out  of  the  abundance  of  which  Providence  has  blessed 
me,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  my  fellow  creatures.  With  this  no  unworthy 
motive  was  mixed ;  I  sought  neither  public  honors  nor  private  applause,  and  con- 
scious of  a  singleness  of  purpose,  I  have  long  since  had  my  reward.  When, 
therefore.  Her  Majesty's  most  gracious  intentions  were  communicated  to  me,  I 
felt  deeply  gratified  that  I  had  unconsciously  been  the  means  of  eliciting  so  sig- 
nal a  mark  of  the  good  feelings  of  England  towards  the  people  of  India,  and  it 
is  in  this  light  that  I  prefer  to  consider  the  distinguished  honor  Her  Majesty  has 
conferred  upon  me,  and  that  also  which  I  have  received  at  your  hands  this  aay. 

Nothing  could  please  me  more  than  the  purposes  to  which  you  propose  to  devote 
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the  fauds  that  have  been  subscribed.    1  shall  ever  wish  my  niune  to  be  connected 
with  ^ery  endeavor  to  diffuse  knowledge  among  our  people ;  and  the  surest  wij 
to  incite  them  to  elevate  and  improve  themselves,  to  fit  them  to  appreciate  the 
blessings  of  the  government  under  which  they  live,  and  to  deserve  those  honon 
which  have  now  for  the  first  time  been  extended  to  India,  is  to  spread  far  and 
wide  among  them,  gratuitously  or  in  a  cheap  form,  translations  into  our  language 
of  the  most  approved  authors.    Connected  with  this  subject  is  a  scheme  that  I 
have  long  contemplated  for  relieving  the  distresses  of  the  Parsee  poor,  of  Bom- 
bay, Surat,  and  its  neighborhood.    You  know  full  well  the  state  of  misery  in 
which  many  of  our  people  are  living,  and  the  hopeless  ignorance  in  which  their 
children  are  permitted  to  grow  up.    My  object  is  to  create  a  fund,  the  interest  of 
which  shall  be  applied  towards  relieving  the  indigent  of  our  people,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children ;   and  I  now  propose  to  invest  the  sum  of  300,000  ru- 
pees in  the  Public  Securities,  and  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  trustees,  who,  with 
the  interest,  shall  carry  out  the  object  I  have  mentioned ;  and  this  trust,  I  hope, 
yon  will  take  under  your  care. 

And  now,  my  dear  friends,  let  me  once  again  thank  you  for  your  kindness. 
There  is  nothing  I  value  so  highly  as  the  good  opinion  of  my  countrymen,  nor 
anything  I  more  anxiously  desire  than  their  welfare  and  happiness. 

The  result  of  this  very  striking  and  happy  reply,  which  must  have  o?e^ 
come  Sir  Jarasetjee^s  audience  with  the  deepest  surprise  and  astonishment, 
and  which  resembles  more  some  delightful  Arabian  Nights  Story,  than  an 
actual  reality,  belonn^ing  to  our  selfish  and  unromantic  commercial  times  has 
appeared  in  the  establishment  of  a  Parsee  Benevolent  Institution,  which  wo 
found  last  year  to  be  in  active  operation,  established  upon  a  wide  and  sound 
basis,  and  productive  of  very  great  good.  In  many  of  its  details,  it  would 
be  well  worthy  of  imitation,  even  in  our  enlightened  and  liberal  commu- 
nity. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that,  in  the  address  presented  to  Sir  Jamsetjee, 
reference  is  made  to  his  gift  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  rupees  for  the 
establishment  of  a  hospital  for  all  classes.  It  was  in  January,  1843,  that 
the  corner-stone  of  this  hospital  was  laid.  It  was  finished  shortly  after.  It 
is  a  beautiful  Gothic  building,  containing  accommodations  for  300  patients, 
and  besides  being  one  of  the  most  useful  institutions  of  the  city  of  Bombaj, 
is  now  one  of  its  chief  ornaments.  Sir  Jamsetjee  expended  at  least  170,000 
rupees  in  its  erection,  and  the  government  have  liberally  contributed  to  ito 
support.  It  is  well  worthy  of  a  detailed  description;  but  the  good  works  of 
this  man  have  been  so  many  that  it  would  take  a  volume  to  describe  them  all 
as  they  deserve. 

We  copy,  however,  a  portion  of  the  beautiful  inscription  upon  the  plate 
set  upon  the  corner-stone,  as  an  illustration  of  Sir  Jamsetjee^s  character,  and 
of  the  creed  of  enlightened  Parsees. 

This  edifice  was  erected 

By  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy,  Knight, 

The  first  native  of  India  honored  with  British  Knighthood, 

Who  thus  hoped  to  perform  a  pleasing  duty 

Towards  his  government,  his  country,  ond  his  people: 

And  in  solemn  remembrance  of  blessings  oestowed,  to  present  this, 

His  offering  of  religious  gratitude,  to 

Almighty  God, 

The  Father  in  Heaven — of  the  Christian-i-the  Hindoo- 
Mohammedan — and  the  Parsee, 
With  humb\e,  eaTt\^%\.  i^txv>jv^\^  ^^t  \i\^  ^^^^xiNxusiftd  <^ve  and  blcasing 
U  pon  his  ch\Vd!Kik>  \i\&  Ittoi^^  >\a&  \£^^  vcANsa  ^n^^Nrj, 
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Before  the  year  was  out,  Sir  JaiQsetjee  received  another  mark  of  the  ap- 
probation of  the  British  Government,  in  the  shape  of  a  gold  medal,  set  with 
diamonds,  "  in  honor,**  ran  the  inscription  upon  it,  "  of  his  munificence  and 
his  patriotism."  In  presenting  it  to  him,  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  Sir 
George  Arthur,  said : — 

I  could  not,  Sir  Jomsetjee,  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  myself,  perform  the  plea»- 
ing  task  which  has  devolved  upon  me,  without  instituting  some  inquiry  as  to 
what  were  the  acts  of  munificence,  and  what  the  deeds  of  patriotism  to  which 
the  inscription  refers.  I  learnt,  after  very  careful  inquiries,  that  the  sums  you  had 
publicly  ^iven,  and  which  were  mostly  expended  in  useful  works  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  country,  amounted  to  the  amazinff  sum  of  upwards  of  900,000 
rupees,  or  more  than  £90,000  sterling.  Well,  indeed,  might  her  majesty's  gov- 
ernment designate  such  liberality  as  acts  of  ^  munificence  ^  and  deeds  of  "  pa- 
triotism ! "  .  .  In  inquiring  what  were  the  instances  of  public  munificence  by 
which  you  had  distinguished  yourself,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  avoid  gaining 
an  insight  into  your  acts  of  private  charity ;  and  according  to  the  best  information 
1  have  heen  able  to  procure,  through  inquiries  made  with  every  desire  to  avoid 
hnrtine^  your  feelings,  I  have  learned  that  your  private  charities,  though  so  be- 
stowed that  many  of  them  are  unknown  even  to  the  members  of  your  own  family, 
have  been  nearly  as  unbounded. 

This  eulogy,  gratifying  as  it  must  have  been,  coming  from  the  Governor 
of  Bombay,  was  by  no  means  extravagant  At  this  very  time.  Sir  Jamsct- 
jee  was  engaged  in  carrying  through  two  other  works  of  the  greatest  public 
utility,  beneficial  alike  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  construction  of  a  dam  and  causeway,  connecting  the  islands  of  Bom- 
bay and  Salsette.  Bombay  is  one  of  a  numerous  group  of  islands  which 
fringe  the  Malabar  coast.  It  is  about  seven  miles  in  length,  and  three  in 
breadth.  Possessing  exquisite  beauty,  its  shore  opening  into  quiet  bays  and 
inlets,  bordered  with  cocoa-palms,  or  jutting  out  in  rocky  and  bold  promon- 
tories, upon  which  the  waves  swell  and  break,  it  yet  is  miserably  barren, 
and  its  crowded  population  have  to  depend  for  all  the  daily  necessaries  of 
life  upon  a  supply  from  Salsette  and  the  mainland.  The  principal  line  of 
traflSc,  running  through  Salsette,  was  separated  from  Bombay  by  a  narrow 
but  dangerous  ferry,  which  at  some  periods  became  entirely  impassable,  and 
was  exposed  to  frequent  accidents,  owing  to  the  violent  rush  of  water  through 
the  contracted  channel.  This  was  not  only  the  occasion  of  loss  of  life,  but 
it  subjected  to  great  suflfering  those  passengere  who  might  be  detained  with- 
out shelter,  exposed  to  all  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  caused  ex- 
treme inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bombay,  who  might  thus  be  cut 
off  from  an  important  portion  of  their  supplies.  It  had  been  often  proposed 
to  bridge  the  ferry  accross ;  but  the  funds  of  the  government  were  too  much 
occupied,  for  the  most  part  in  military  objects,  and  there  was  too  little  pub- 
lic spirit  in  the  community,  to  allow  of  the  proposal  being  carried  into  exe- 
cution. At  last,  by  the  benevolence  of  a  single  individual,  the  work  was 
done.  It  was  commenced  in  1843,  and  in  April,  1845,  an  admirable  bridge 
connected  with  a  causeway,  extending  in  united  length  for  more  than  half  a 
mile,  and  built  with  every  regard  to  stability  and  convenience,  was  opened 
to  the  public  The  event  was  commemorated  by  an  impressive  celebration, 
and  we  copy  from  Sir  George  Arthur's  speech  on  the  occasion,  the  remark- 
able story  of  the  building  of  this  work.  Addressing  Sir  Jamsetjee,  before 
a  crowded  audience  of  natives  and  Europeans,  he  said : — 

It  gives  me  sincere  pleasure  to  address  you  on  this  occasion,  after  having  passed 
over  the  noble  causeway  which,  through  the  munificence  of  your  £unily,  has  been 
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erected  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  I  myself,  as  well  as  every  person  preaeDt. 
can  bear  testimony  to  the  value  of  this  splendid  and  most  useful  work.  It  affords 
me,  therefore,  high  gratification  to  address  you,  for  I  have  to  speak  on  a  sulMect 
which  is  interestmg  to  us  all — ^to  every  one  now  present — and  its  interest  is  best 
proved  by  this  numerous  assembly.  As  the  exact  circumstances  under  which  this 
sauseway  has  been  constructed  may  not  be  known  to  all  ihe  company,  I  shall 
give  a  short  explanatory  history  of  the  undertaking.  Some  years  ago,  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  Presidency,  seeing  the  advantages  of  a  regular  communication 
between  the  islands  of  Bombay  and  Salsette,  and  being  anxious  to  connect  the 
towns  of  Mahim  and  Bandora  by  a  causeway,  had  the  ground  surveyed,  plans 
taken,  and  the  estimates  of  the  probable  expense  of  the  proposed  work  ci.lcu)ated. 
The  expenses  of  such  an  undertaking,  it  was  reported,  would  be  67,000  rupees. 
The  expenses  of  government  at  the  time  being  very  great,  the  matter  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  abeyance  until  a  more  favorable  opportunity  should  anae^  it  not  being 
considered  of  so  great  importance  as  other  proposed  improvements  then  before 
the  government  This  took  place  some  years  ago,  and  the  plans  remained  un- 
executed until  the  monsoon  of  1841, 1  believe,  when  a  distressing  accident  oc- 
curred at  the  ferry  here.  A  boat  was  swamped,  and  a  number  of  poor  nativei,  I 
think  about  15,  lost  their  lives.  This  distressing  accident  was  of  course  a  subject 
of  conversation  amongst  the  people,  and  came  to  the  ears  of  Lady  Jamsetjee, 
who  was  greatly  pained  at  its  consequences  to  the  families  of  the  snnerers.  She 
spoke  to  you  and  asked  you,  why  the  Government  did  not  endeavor  to  remedy  an 
evil  which  was  the  cause  of  such  misery  among  the  poor  of  Salsette  ?  The  answer 
was,  that  the  government  was  fully  occupied  in  other  matters  of  importance, 
and  that,  according  to  the  estimates,  it  would  not  onlv  require  the  large  som 
already  stated,  but,  moreover,  that  a  second  estimate  had  been  made  out,  by  which 
it  was  calculated  that  a  further  sum  would  be  required,  amounting  altogether  to 
one  lakh  of  rupees.  "  Let  the  consent  of  the  government  be  obtained,''  was  the  an- 
swer of  this  noble-minded  woman,  "  and  I  will  defray  all  expenses."  The  con- 
sent of  government  was  then  obtained,  and  the  work  commenced ;  but  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  further  sums  would  be  necessary  to  bring  it  to  completion.  Ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  Court  of  Directors  for  their  aid  and  co-operation,  wfafii 
they,  with  the  liberality  which  has  always  characterized  their  proceedings,  wba 
called  upon  to  assist  the  benevolent  natives  in  their  good  undertakings,  save  their 
assent.  Various  other  sums  were  however  required,  and  still  supplied  by  Lady 
Jamsetjee,  till  at  length,  after  an  expenditure  of  165,000  rupees,  the  stnictme 
was  completed.  It  was  then  suggested  that  so  handsome  a  structure  demanded 
an  equally  handsome  approach  to  it,  for  which  it  was  calculated  a  sum  of  30,000 
ruoees  would  be  required,  which  further  expenditure  was  entirely  defrayed  by  thai 
noble-minded  person.  Lady  Jamsetjee.  Thus,  after  an  expenditure  of  175,000 
rupees,  has  this  great  and  most  useful  work  been  perfected,  which  reflects  so 
great  an  honor  on  the  kind,  the  charitable,  the  benevolent  lady,  who'basthus  con- 
ferred a  lasting  benefit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  whether  rich  or  poor; 
but  more  especially  by  the  poorer  classes  has  this  great  benefit  been  felt,  as  bj 
this  noble  donation  their  means  of  transit  have  been  rendered  permanently  secure, 
and  their  lives  insured  to  them  from  danger.  As  they  have  not  the  opportunity  of 
rendering  their  thanks  to  Lady  Jamsetjee  in  person,  I  am  sure  you  will  all  unite 
with  me  in  thanking  her  in  their  name,  and  so  perpetuate  this  noble  deed.  I  this 
day  propose  that  the  causeway  henceforth  bear  the  name  of  **  Lady  Jajcsstxei's 
Causeway.  " 

The  causeway  was  well  named.  It  will  preserve,  we  trust,  for  many  sgei 
the  remembrance  of  Lady  Jamsetjee,  and  serve  as  the  memorial  of  a  deed 
which  will  appear  most  striking,  and  most  worthy  of  grateful  recollection, 
to  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  Oriental  life.  The  instances  in  which 
woman  assumes  her  true  place  in  the  East  are  so  rare  ;  her  kindly,  universal, 
sympathies  are  so  commonly  crushed  by  false  customs  ;  her  love  is  so  often 
degraded,  and  a\\  lYie  noVA^t  (^«X\M\^  q»^  V^x  Vi^iftKt  so  frequently  lost — that 
when  she  shows  YieTOftU  sa  ^\l^  o^^\.  Va  \jfe>%8^  ^^V|\)aims&Sa^^^<ftde- 
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leires  our  highest  respect,  admiration,  and  honor,  and  her  beautiful  exam- 
ple gains  our  warmest  gratitude. 

The  other  public  work  with  which  Sir  Jamsetjee  was  occupied,  while  this 
causeway  was  being  constructed,  was  the  procuring  for  the  city  of  Poona  a 
regular  supply  of  water.  Poona,  which  was  once  the  capital  of  the  Marai- 
ta  State,  and  is  still  a  considerable  place,  is  situated  on  a  high  table-land, 
and  is  exposed  to  frequent  and  long  droughts,  during  which  there  was  fre- 
quent suffering  from  want  of  this  necessary  of  life.  Two  considerable 
streams  unite  not  (bx  from  the  city ;  but  their  bed  lies  much  below  the  plain 
on  which  it  is  built,  and  at  seasons  when  they  are  the  fullest,  water  could 
be  raised  from  them  only  with  difficulty.  It  was  determined  to  dam  the 
streams  below  their  point  of  union,  so  as  to  secure  at  all  periods  of  the  year 
a  sufficient  supply,  and  to  connect  the  pond  thus  formed  by  suitable  works 
with  a  reservoir  at  the  city,  9,000  feet  in  distance  from  the  dam,  and  elevat- 
ed 112  feet  above  it.  During  the  seven  months  of  annual  drought,  the 
streams  fill  but  a  small  portion  of  their  channel ;  but  "  in  June  and  July, 
after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  they  will  sometimes  rise  as  much  as  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  in  hight  in  twenty-four  hours."  The  difficulty  of  erecting  a 
wall  eighteen  feet  high  and  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  strong  enough 
to  resist  such  a  flood,  may  be  imagined.  Plans  were  obtained  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  dam  was  completed  in  1845 ;  "  but  cholera  had  broken  out 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  but  a  few  people  could  be  got  to  work,  so  that  it 
was  nearly  a  month  later  in  being  finished  than  was  expected.  The  river 
came  down  a  fortnight  sooner  than  was  looked  for — the  very  day  the  work 
was  completed,  and  before  the  mortar  had  hardened  sufficiently  to  withstand 
the  shock — and  the  whole  gave  way.  It  was  rebuilt,  and  again  burst  through 
in  1847 ;  and  it  is  now  (1849)  once  more  bein^  reconstructed."  This  last 
time,  we  believe,  the  attempt  has  succeeded,  and  Poona  has  gained  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  that  can  be  bestowed  on  any  city,  and  more  especially 
on  one  within  the  tropics.  On  this  work  Sir  Jamsetjee  must  have  expended 
at  least  200,000  rupees. 

In  1847,  Sir  Jamsetjee  erected  at  Bombay  a  dhurmsalla^^or  hostelry,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  poor  travelers,  whom  business  or  necessity  biiDgs 
to  the  city,  and  who,  arriving  in  great  numbers,  often  had  no  place  of  abode 
or  shelter.  It  is  a  large  and  well-constructed  building,  affordmg  accommo- 
dation for  three  hundred  persons.  Not  content  with  erecting  it  at  a  coat  of 
80,000  rupees,  Sir  Jamsetjee  endowed  it  with  60,000  more  for  its  perma- 
nent support,  and  to  this  endowment  Lady  Jamsetjee  added  a  further  sum 
of  20,000  rupees. 

Our  long  list  of  charities,  seeming  almost  fabulous  from  theiir  number, 
their  variety,  and  their  amount,  is  not  yet  nearly  at  an  end ;  but  our  space 
conopels  us  to  bring  the  account  to  a  close.  Not  a  year  has  passed  without 
being  marked  by  some  act  of  Sir  Jamsetjee^s  munificence.  The  schools  at 
Calcutta  and  Bombay,  the  benevolent  societies,  the  public  works  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  have  all  been  aided  by  his  wide-spread  charity.  No  bigoted 
fiuth,  no  false  feeling  of  nationality,  no  narrow  standard  of  judgment,  no 
contracted  theory  of  duty,  has  ruled  his  efforts  for  the  good  of  mankind — 
bat  his  high  and  generous  nature — 

**  Grasps  the  whole  worlds  of  reason,  life,  and  aeaae, 
In  one  close  system  of  benevolence.** 
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It  was  in  tho  spring  of  1850  that  we  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Sir 
Jamsetjee  at  Bombay.  He  bears  tho  marks  of  age  in  the  whiteness  of  his 
hair,  and  the  slight  tremulousneas  of  his  hand ;  but  his  expression  is  quidc, 
and  his  manners  kind  and  genial,  for  his  heart  is  warm,  and  his  mind  as 
clear  as  ever.  He  lives  surrounded  with  all  that  should  accompany  old  age 
— honored  by  his  people,  loved  by  his  family  and  friends,  and  witu  the  de- 
lightful consciousness  of  the  success  of  his  efforts  to  alleviate  misery,  and  to 
increase  happiness.  He  has  acquired  the  glory  which  is  best  worth  having 
— the  glory  of  good  deeds.  "  Quid  enim  est  meliuSy  aut  quid  prestanUiu, 
bonitate  et  henejicentia  /" 

We  know  of  no  parallel  in  the  records  of  biography  to  the  benevolence 
of  this  Parsee  merchant     The  lavish  spendings  of  Herodes  Atticus,  though 
greater  perhaps  in  amount,  are  of  little  value  when  compared  in  character 
with  those  of  this  man.     One  of  the  great  rewards  of  such  wise  liberality 
is,  that  its  example  may  stimulate  other  men  to  similar  excellence.     We  are 
accustomed  to  speak  proudly  of  the  generosity  and  the  charities  throughout 
our  country.     But  we  have  little  reason  to  be  proud  in  this  respect    Our 
pride  has  arisen  from  our  taking  a  false  standard  of  comparison.     We  have 
compared  what  we  have  done  with  what  other  nations  have  omitted  to  do. 
We  have  forgotten  that  wo  are  the  most  prosperous  community  that  the 
world  ever  saw,  and  that  we  should  be  more  blameworthy  than  any  other 
people  were  we  less  liberal.     While  the  laws  which  regulate  the  acquisition 
and  the  possession  of  property  are  so  ill  understood  as  they  at  present  are 
all  the  world  over,  benevolence  is  not  simply  a  duty — it  is  a  necessity.  More 
than  anywhere  else,  it  is  a  necessity  in  a  republic  like  ours.     Benevolence  k 
dictated  by  the  most  rofined  selfishness,  as  well  as  by  virtue.     We  have 
learned  that  expensive  schools  are  the  cheapest  institution  of  the  State ;  we 
have  yet  to  learn  that  the  prevention  of  pauperism,  at  any  cost,  is  cheaper 
than  the  care  of  it  when  it  exists ;  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  truest  pleas- 
ure which  wealth  can  afford  is  in  spending  it  so  as  to  promote  the  happinetf 
of  others.     Nor  ought  our  rich  men  only  to  be  called  on  to  be  benevolent 
The  portion  of  our  community  which  is  too  poor  to  be  charitable  is  veiy 
small.    The  duty  is  the  same  to  every  man,  to  give  to  others  according  to 
his  means.     Let  every  one  in  his  own  way  devote  a  portion  of  his  posses- 
sions, it  matters  not  whether  it  be  his  labor,  his  money,  or  his  thoughts,  to 
the  good  of  others.      Whatever  he  does  for  their  happiness  will  returo  io 
tenfold  happiness  to  himself,  for  benevolence  is  the  most  divine  of  virtues. 


Art.  r.— TRADE  AND  COMnERCE  OF  MOBILE,  ISJMt. 

It  is  well  known  to  our  readers  that  for  several  years  past  we  have  trans- 
ferred to  the  pages  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  and  Commercial  Beviev  the 
annual  statements  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati, 
St  Louis,  &c.,  as  furnished  to  our  hands  by  the  Price  Currents  of  the  two 
former  cities,  and  the  Missouri  Republican  of  St.  Louis.  The  Mobile  Jour- 
nal  of  Commerce^  Letter- Sheet  Price  Currene^  publishes  annually  a  similar, 
but  less  elaborate  revV^^  ol  \k^\>\]i&\u^Ba  qI  \Xi^\.  ystx^^'^^^^^  ^^t^ose  to 
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republish  from  year  to  year.  In  the  present  number  we  have  embodied  in 
the  review  of  the  Price  Current  the  statistical  statements  of  the  business  of 
the  port  (which  usually  accompanies  the  review)  for  several  years  past.* 

REVIEW  OF  THE  BUSTIfESS  OF  THE    COMMERCIAL    YEAR,   ENDING    AUGUST    31  ST, 
1852,  WITH  TABULAR  STATEMENTS  OF  THE  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  MOBILE. 

The  operations  of  the  great  staple  of  Alabama  have  been  on  a  very  large 
■cale.  Prices  have  advanced  as  steadily  as  they  declined  in  1851,  and  notwi£- 
standing'  the  increase  of  the  crop,  the  whole,  together  with  a  portion  of  the 
stock  on  hand  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  has  been  taken  from  the  market  The 
Bigbee  and  the  Warrior  rivers  were  very  low  up  to  a  late  date  in  the  year,  pre- 
yentin;;  full  receipts  and  greatly  incommoding  many  of  our  cotton  dealers  as 
well  as  others,  relying  upon  this  portion  of  the  interior  for  the  great  bulk  of 
their  patronage.  The  freshet,  late  in  December,  however,  brought  in  the  plan- 
ters as  well  as  merchants  from  that  region,  and  lost  time  was  well  made  up  in 
obtaining  supplies.  Our  city  has  been  making  rapid  strides  in  wealth,  population, 
and  prosperity.  Almost  every  old  branch  of  industry  appears  to  have  received 
a  stimulant,  and  goes  on  with  increased  activity,  while  new  ones  are  being  daily 
Introduced  in  our  midst  Real  estate  has  advanced  largely  in  all  portions  of  the 
eity,  and  in  some  instances  rents  have  improved  upwards  of  50  per  cent  Several 
new  buildings  are  already  completed  and  ready  for  their  occupants,  others — 
among  them  the  Battle  House — are  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  and  will  be  ready 
by  the  first  of  November;  while  many  others  have  received  additions  and  have 
been  otherwise  altered  to  suit  the  purposes  of  business  men.  The  great  work 
of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  progressing  rapidly ;  the  cars  for  the  post 
three  or  four  months  have  been  making  daily  trips  to  Cfitronelle — the  thirty-three 
mile  station — and  we  hope  before  the  close  of  the  present  year  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce the  rails  laid  a  considerable  distance  through  Jklississippi,  as  much  has 
already  been  done  towards  finishing  the  road-bed  through  that  State  and  Ten- 
nessee.  The  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  business  done  generally  in  this 
city,  more  particulary  that  by  the  rivers,  has  brought  steamboat  men  to  work 
again,  and  we  understand  no  less  than  seven  or  eight  new  boats  are  buildinsf  in 
the  West,  one  or  two  at  the  North,  and  one  at  Meaher^s  Mills,  in  our  immediate 
Ticinity,  for  the  trade  of  the  coming  season,  in  addition  to  the  number  employed 
laat  season,  to  ply  these  rivers,  and  the  lakes  between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans. 
Another  important  branch  of  business  that  we  take  pleasure  in  recording,  is  the 
commencement  of  a  regular  line  of  steam-packets  to  run  between  Mobile  and 
New  York,  touching  at  Havana  and  Key- West,  going  and  returning.  The  first 
vessel  arrived  a  month  or  two  ago,  the  •  second,  a  new  vessel,  called  the  Black 
Warrior,  is  looked  for  daily,  and  the  the  third  is  now  on  the  stocks  in  New  York. 

On  the  25th  and  26th  of  August — near  the  close  of  the  commercial  year — we 
were  visited  by  one  of  the  severest  and  disastrous  storms  ever  known,  even  to 
the  oldest  inhabitant  The  waters  of  the  river  and  bay  were  blown  up  to  the 
city,  completely  flooding  the  entire  of  Front,  Commerce,  and  Water  streets,  and 
a  considerable  portion  above,  causing  an  immense  destruction  of  property. 
Nothing  being  covered  by  insurance,  the  whole  loss  falls  upon  the  owners  of 
property.  The  confusion  attendant  upon  clearing  up  rendered  it  impossible  to 
obtain  an  accurate  account  of  the  stock  of  groceries  at  present  on  hand. 

Cotton.  We  have  alluded  above  to  the  general  features  that  characterized 
business  in  Mobile  for  the  year  just  closed,  so  we  will  now  proceed  and  give  a 
detailed  review  of  the  transactions  in  the  staple.  At  the  opening  of  Uie  year 
Ihe  stock  on  hand  was  large,  amounting  to  27,797  bales,  which,  added  to  what 
was  no  doubt  held  over  by  planters  and  others  in  the  cotton-growing  regions, 
would  have  summed  up,  at  the  least  calculation,  100,000  bales;  and  some  think 


*  SUUsilcal  tablet  of  Uie  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Mobile,  for  preTloaa  jean,  will  be  foiuid  In  Hbm 
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even  200,000  bales.  Prices  have  gone  up  steadily  from  8  to  9^  centB  for  mid- 
dlings, the  latter  being  the  figure  now  quoted,  and  at  tiinee,  in  the  moiUhi  of 
June,  July,  and  August,  9^  cents  were  given,  while  in  November  they  were  down 
to  6f  cents.  The  total  receipts  at  this  port,  including  21,760  bales  received  li 
New  Orleans  direct  from  Montgomery,  are  549,772  balea,  against  451,697  baki 
last  year.  The  amount  exported  reaches  675,104  bales,  exceeding  the  expoiti 
of  last  year  138,728  bales;  and  the  stock  on  hand  at  this  port,  not  cleared,  2,319 
bales.  The  stock  held  over  in  the  country  this  season  is  said  to  be  light  Tbe 
crop  of  the  United  States  will  be  about  3,018,000  balea ;  that  of  last  year  wii 
2,355,257  bales. 

Of  the  receipts  at  this  port,  24  bales  are  of  the  new  crop,  14  from  the  Bigbee, 
and  10  from  the  Alabama  River,  against  401,  received  at  this  date  last  year. 

At  the  opening  of  the  month  of  September  the  market  was  reported  quiet, 
but  firm  at  8  cents  for  middlings.  Three  steamers  arrived  from  Europe  during 
the  first  week,  the  first  reporting  no  decided  advance,  but  full  and  firm  prieesi 
andJthe  others,  an  improvement  of  \  and  ^d.  in  quotations  at  liveipooL  iujen 
became  and  continued  anxious  to  operate,  and  were  restricted  in  their  transac- 
tions by  the  lightness  of  the  stock,  together  with  unfavorable  accounts  from  the 
fifrowing  crop,  accompanied  by  positive  instructions  to  fiictors  not  to  selL  Total 
business  of  the  month,  about  3,800  bales — prices  at  the  close  8f  cents  for  mid- 
dUngs.  Total  receipts  3,525,  and  exports,  2,775  bales;  against  4,700  bales 
sales,  5,316  receipts,  21,617  exports,  and  closing  12^  cents  for  middlings  same 
month  last  year. 

October  came  in  on  a  dull  market  The  low  stage  of  our  rivers,  the  veiy 
light  stock  on  sale,  and  the  relatively  high  prices  asked  for  that  which  was 
onered  during  the  first  two  weeks,  all  combined  to  trammel  business.  Tlie  week 
following,  and  the  last  week,  prices  drooped  rapidly,  and  holders  evinced  more 
disposition  to  dispose  of  their  stocks  than  heretofore,  and  the  total  sales  summed 
up  9,700  bales.  Middlings,  6}  a  7  cents.  Receipts  4,827,  and  exports  12,429 
bales.  Sales  same  time  last  year  13,209  bales,  receipts  12,724  bales,  and  ex- 
ports 7,641.    Middlings,  13f  a  13f  cents. 

During  the  first  three  weeks  of  November,  no  less  than  six  foreign  steamen 
arrived — each  bringing  a  decline  in  the  European  market  of  ^  a  id.  The  effect 
produced  by  these  accounts  was  but  slight  There  existed  a  moderate  demaad 
to  be  supplied  by  a  small  stock,  and  prices  were  maintained  until  the  arrival  of 
more  favorable  accounts  from  abroad.  Quotations  were  very  regular  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  month,  and  closed  at  7^  cents  in  l^vor  of  buyers.  QtSes, 
37,100  bales;  receipts,  31,395,  and  exports,  12,870.  Last  year,  sales,  21,600 
bales;  receipts,  23,363,  and  exports,  11,077 — middlings  closing  13  cents. 

The  month  following,  the  market  opened  without  animation,  and  prices  sliffatly 
giving  way,  more  business  was  done.  Later,  however,  continned  telegiaphie  ae- 
eounts  of  improvements  in  the  Liverpool  market  being  received,  a  better  feeling 
immediately  sprung  up,  and  factors'  and  brokers'  views  meeting  on  the  advanee, 
the  sales  ot  December  were  run  up  to  53,000  bales,  middlings  closing  quietly, 
but  firmly,  at  7  cents — and  i  a  ^  cents  lower  than  quotations  a  wecJt  previom 
Receipts  59,138  bales,  and  exports  37,937.  In  December,  last  year  45,400  bales 
were  sold,  97,602  received,  30,833  exported— month  closing  with  middlings  at 
12i  cents. 

About  the  first  of  the  month  of  January,  the  rivers  having  recently  beeons 
open,  the  staple  came  into  the  market  with  more  fireedom,  but  no  reduction  h 
prices  followed.  Accounts  from  Europe  were,  upon  the  whole,  rather  fiiToraUe. 
A  decline  was  at  one  time  reported,  and  on  the  3d  we  quoted  middlings  6|  a6i ; 
flrom  this,  however,  our  market  soon  rallied  and  closM  quiet,  but  &m,  at  7| 
erats  for  middlbgs.*  For  the  month,  the  sales  were  105,600  bales;  receipts, 
141,310,  and  exports  79,057.  Last  year,  same  time,  sales  wero  66,300  bales, 
"^*P»^.002,  and  exporU  30,833— middUngs  12i  owita. 
4L  iv?  '^^'  ^  ^^  ^®  preceding  month,  the  steamer's  accounts  were  generally 
ATorable.  At  one  time  prices  were  up  aa  high  aa  7i,  innde  for  middliDga.   The 
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receipts,  however,  being  full,  demand  somewhat  slackened,  and  prices,  at 
the  close  of  the  month  in  Liverpool,  a  shade  lower,  our  market  settled  down  at 
^i  a  7i  for  middlings.  Monthly  sales  97,000  bales,  receipts  106,176,  and  ex- 
ports 95,855.  For  the  corresponding  month  in  1851,  the  sales  were  63,000 
bales,  receipts  88,859,  and  exports  53,229 — middlings  being  then  quoted  at 
10  cents. 

March  opened  with  a  sfeneral  demand,  at  7}  cents  for  middlings.  Holders, 
notwithstanding  the  market  was  e^ier,  were  unwilling  to  make  concessions  in 
prices.  Additional  animation  was  imparted  to  business  by  the  arrival  of  two 
successive  steamers  from  Liverpool,  each  announcing  an  advance  in  the  market; 
but  factors  were  not  then  so  disposed  to  make  sales,  and  held  out,  hoping  for  a 
further  advance,  (which  was  not  received,)  thus  restricting  sales  considerably. 
We  report  sales  for  the  month  93,000  bales,  receipts  92,927,  and  exports  98,632 
— ^prices  very  irregular,  middlings  closing  at  7i  cents.  March,  1851,  sales 
43,000  bales,  receipts  23,608,  ana  exports  55,560 — month  going  on  with  mid- 
dlings lOi  cents. 

Letters  by  the  Pacific,  allowing  buyers  largo  limits,  were  received  during  the 
early  part  of  the  first  week  and  taken  advantage  of,  so  that  sales  were  then  made 
at  an  improvement.  Subsequently,  accounts  came  in  not  so  favorable,  and  there 
was  a  little  fluctuation  in  prices,  buyers  taking  what  was  offered  at  the  current 
rates,  and  making  the  total  sales  of  April  65, 100  bales ;  middlings  closing  nearly 
as  they  opened — 7|  a  7i  cents.  Receipts  and  exports  61,629  and  81,447  bales, 
against  40,100  bales,  sales  17,751  receipts,  and  40,901  bales,  exports  for  the  same 
month  last  year — middlings  10  cents. 

Until  late  in  May  the  demand  was  best  for  the  higher  qualities,  and  had  there 
been  more  stock  on  sale,  the  business  would  have  far  exceeded  what  we  now  re- 
port. From  the  start,  prices  went  up  rapidly,  and  the  rise  extended  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  month.  Middlings  opened  at  7i  cents  and  closed  at  9^  cents.  The 
sales  were  65,600  bales,  receipts  18,382,  and  exports  76,800.  For  the  corres- 
ponding time  in  1851,  sales  48,900  bales,  receipts  17,771,  and  exports  40,901 — 
middlings  closing  8^  cents. 

On  the  first  of  June  the  stock  of  the  staple  had  become  so  reduced  as  to  ren- 
der large  transactions  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  very  little  eflfect  was  pro- 
duced by  the  steamer's  accounts,  either  favorable  or  to  the  contrary.  The  month 
opened  with  middlings  9  a  91  and  closed  at  9i^.  Nine  and  three-quarter  cents  was 
the  highest  point  attained  by  this  class  of  cotton,  and  that  only  for  a  few  days. 
Transactions  of  the  month  limited  to  9,750  balcd>  receipts  3,218,  and  exports 
39,189.  Last  year,  same  time,  the  sales  were  29,600  bales,  receipts  5,228,  and 
exports  28,833 — middlings  8  cents  at  the  close. 

July  was  an  unparalleledly  dull  month.  Accounts  from  Europe,  by  steamers, 
were  generally  unfavorable,  but  a  low  stock  and  light  demand  kept  prices  nearly 
at  the  old  figure.  During  the  first  week,  however,  our  quotitions  were  reduced  a 
shade,  on  account  of  intelligence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  business  in  Liverpool. 
Sales  reached  5,100  bales,  receipts  1,825,  and  exports  8,169 — middlings  nominal 
at  9  cents.  Same  time  last  year,  sales  24,000  bales,  receipts  4,703,  and  exports 
28,833 — middling  closing  7i  cents. 

For  dullness,  the  month  of  August  surpassed  anything  we  had  previous.  From 
beginning  to  end  the  transactions  were  on  the  lightest  scale,  the  total  amount  of 
sales  scarce  reaching  3,500  bales — month  ending  with  middlings  at  9f  cents.  Re- 
ceipts 1,041  bales,  exports  3,012  bales.  In  August,  1851,  there  were  sales 
6,900  bales,  receipts  571,  and  exports  1,964 — middlings  8  cents. 
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OOXPARATIYS  VlfTW^  OF  THK  EXPORTS  OF  COTTON   FROM   MOBILE   POR  THE  TEAR 
OINQ   SEPTEMBER    1,  1851,  AND   ENDING   AUGUST   81,  1852. 


Ports. 

Liverpool 296,542 

Hull 8,824 

Gla^e;ow  and  Qreenock 7,147 

Cowes  and  a  market 

Belfdst 


Total  to  Great  Britaia 807,5 1 3 

Havre 91,864 

Rochelle 480 

Marseilles 2,843 

Nantes,  <&c 1,780 


Total  to  France 95,917 

Amsterdam  <b  RotterdaoL 2,685 

Antwerp 4,182 

Hamburg,  Bremen,  SLPetersVg  2,009 

8tuckhulm,  Ghent,  <&c 

Gibraltar  &  liarceluna. 5,461 

Havana,  Ac 102 

Genoa,  Trieste,  <fec 8,478 

Other  ports 4,181 


Total  to  other  foreign  ports. .       27,048 


Porta. 

New  York 

Boston 

Providence  . . . . 
Philadelphia... . 

Baltimore 

New  Orleans  . . . 
Other  ports. . . . . 


COKKD- 


42.105 
21,4o6 

S7,24J 


Total  coastwise 144,626 


Grand  total 675,104 


RECAPITULATION. 


Great  Britain 

France 

Other  foreign  ports. 


Total  foreign 

Total  United  States. 


307.5U 
95,vn 
27,045 

430,478 
144,626 


Grand  total 575,U)4 


MONTHLY   RANGE   OF   PRICES   OF   COTTON   AT   MOBILE   FOR   SIXTEEN    TEARS. 


Beaion  of 
1836-37  . 
1887-38  . 
1838-39  .. 
1839-40  . . 
1840-41  .. 
1841-42  .. 
1842-43  .. 
1848-44  . . 
1844-46  .. 
1845-46  .. 
1846-47  . . 
1847-48  .. 
1848-49  . . 
1849-50  .. 
ISr.O-Sl  .. 
1851-52  .. 


October. 
IG    a  20 

7f  12 
10  11 
12f     13 

7i     lOi 
nominal 

H       8i 


November. 
15    a  19 

111 


6 

H 

6^ 
8 

9 

12f 
6 


8 

6i 
8i 
10 

H 
11 

14i 

H 


6i 
10 

Hi 

H 
H 

9 

H 
H 
H 

13 
6 


December. 

12^al7i 

6       12 


12 

•  • 

10 
9f 


8| 
6i 

11 

H 

H 

Hi 

14^ 
8 


10 

H 

8i 

H 

4 


14f 
lOi 


8i 
6 


H 
H 
8f 
11 

6 
11 
18i 

8i 


January. 
12i 
12i 
15i 

H 
lOi 

H 

10 
6 

8i 
12 

7f 
7 

18* 

8* 


12 

in 

8 

8* 

n 

5* 

H 

6 
9 
6 
6 
10 

11* 

H 


12    al7i 


6i 
12* 

7 

7* 

5* 

7* 

3* 

6 

9 

6 

5* 
lOf 
7 
6* 


12 

Hi 

'\ 

lit 
10 

8 

10 

IS 


12i 
13 

8i 


Season  of 
1836-37  ., 
1837-88... 
1888-39... 
1889-40.. 
1840-41  , . 
1841-42., 
1842-43.. 
1843-44.. 
1844-45.. 
1846-46.. 
1846-47.. 
1847-48.. 
1848-49.. 
1849-60.. 
Ib60-6l  . . 
1S5I-()1. 


March. 

Il*al7* 

7i     I2i 


13f 

17* 

14 

H 

7* 

H 

H 

12 

10 

7 

10 

7 

4* 

7* 

6* 

6| 

H 

5f 

4* 

7* 

5 

6* 

9 

6* 

8* 

llf 

H 

6 

n 

4* 

H 

7 

6* 

10* 

12 

10* 

H 

IH 

8 

H 

n 

^ 

Aprn, 
6    alSi 

8*     18* 
17f 

7* 
12* 
10* 
7* 
8| 
7 

8J 

n* 

7 

7 

12 

11* 
"4 


Maj. 

5    a  10 


«* 
14* 

7* 


7 
H 

6 

6 

4 

5* 
11 

6* 


131 
18 

7* 
12* 
10* 

8* 
8 

6| 

n 

12 

6* 

7* 

12* 

H 


June. 
6iall 
14 


8* 

7f 
»* 
7* 
6* 
4* 

6* 
6 

8f 

4* 

H 
11 

H 

8 


17 

12* 

7* 

8* 

11* 

8* 

lOi 

7* 

8* 

H 

8 

«* 

7 

4* 

7f 

H 

11 

9 

6f 

6f 

8* 

5 

12* 

10 

9 

8| 

10* 

6* 

Average 
for  Baouo. 

10|al6 
7*     m 

iH 
111 

10 
8 

H 
H 

8i 
11* 

H 

7 

12 
12 

H 
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LXYXSPOOL  OLASSmOATIOV. 

Ordinary. 8|a   9 

Middling. 9f    10 

Good  middling DorainaL 

Middling  fair nominal 

Fair nominal. 

The  receipts  up  the  latest  dates,  at  all  the  ports,  give  the  following  results  :— 

Incresae.  Decrease. 

New  Orleans 448,806  

Charleston. 82,212  

Texas. 17,638  

Mobile 40,872  

Savannah 116,126  

Florida 1 0,068  

North  Carolina 8,199  

Virginia 2,87  8 


718,901  2,878 

2.878 


Total  increase  this  seaeon 71 1,028 

The  foreign  exports  this  season,  as  compared  with  last,  will  exhibit  an  iiw 

crease : — 

locresM* 

To  Oreat  Britain 247,866 

France 122,920 

Other  foreign  ports 83,676 

Total  increase 468,861 

The  increase  in  coastwise  exports  is  275,558  bales.    The  decrease  in  stock  at 
all  the  receiving  ports  is  15,023  bales. 

STOCK  OP  COTTON  IN   WAJIEHOUSB  AND   ON    SHIPBOARD. 


Union  Press  and  Warehouses  . . . . , 
Shippers  Press  and  Warehouses. . . 
Planter's  Press  and  Warehouses  . . 
Alabama  Press  and  Warehouses. . , 
Factor's  Press  and  Warehouses.. . . 

Holt  s  Warehouse 

Matthews'  Press  and  Warehouses  . , 
Pickeries'  and  Private  Worehouses. , 
On  wharves 


Bales. 

Shlp^mark, 

76 

278 

72 

•  •  • 

97 

•  •  • 

112 

778 

616 

•  •  • 

189 

• .  • 

68 

•  •  • 

69 

•  •  • 

46 

•  •  • 

1,190 

1,066 

1,066 

78 

On  board  brig  Machigonne 

Stock  on  hand,  August  1st 2,819 

The  Growing  Crop.  Notwithstanding  the  unpropitiousness  of  the  planting 
season,  the  heiivy  rains  that  followed  bringing  on  lice  and  other  insects,  causing, 
to  the  sorrow  of  the  planters,  great  destruction  of  the  young  plant,  thus  throw- 
ing the  crop  back  about  two  weeks,  the  prospects  are  fine  for  at  least  an  average^ 
crop.  The  weather,  afcer  the  plant  had  attained  some  little  age,  was  fine  for 
culiivation,  and  80  continued,  and  at  last  account  from  the  interior  the  picking 
season  had  commenced,  and  all  the  hands  were  busy  in  the  fields.  From  East 
Mississippi  wc  heir  complaints  that  the  boll-worm  had  commenced  its  ravages, 
but  with  thiH  exception,  and  a  repetition  of  the  same  complaint  from  some  portions 
of  West  Alabama,  the  reports  from  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Ala^ 
baox^  aad  Mississippi  are  mostly  of  a  favorable  nature.    Frooi  thA  ^5raa&»  ^oss^- 
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tainty  in  arriving  at  anything  like  a  correct  estimate  of  the  amount  of  receiptSi 
wc  refrain  from  giving  any  figures.  The  first  bale  of  the  new  crop  was  received 
on  Uie  19th,  and  last  year  on  the  7th  of  August. 

COTTON  CROP  OF  THE  STATE  OW   ALABAMA  FOR  28  TEARS. 

Tears.  Bales.  Increase.  Dccreni 

1889 251,742      58,065 

1840 446,726  198,988      

1841 817.642      128.08S 

1842 818,815  678      

1848 482.681  164,816      

1844 468.126       14,506 

1845 517,550  49,421      

1846 421,669      95.881 

1847 822,516      99,16J 

1848 488,324  115,808      

1849 517,846  79,522      

1850 882,796      186,060 

1851 483.646  100,850      

1852 549,772  116,126      

Lumber,  Tjmber,  and  Staves.  Our  tables  show  a  lar^e  increase  in  the 
amount  of  exports  of  the  two  former,  and  a  decrease  in  the  latter  of  the  abow 
articles.  The  lumber  trade  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  several  new  saw  mills  hare 
been  erected,  which,  together  with  those  previously  in  operation,  have  been 
pretty  generally  employed  throughout  the  year,  sending  off  about  two-thirds  lar- 
ger quantity  than  last  year.  Several  vessels  have  loaded  with  timber,  principallj 
for  French  ports,  and  the  exports  double  those  of  last  year.  From  the  uncer- 
tainty in  obtaining  staves,  at  stated  times,  this  business  has  greatly  fallen  ofi! 

OOMFABATIVB    XXPOETB    OF    STAVES    FROM    THE    FORT  OF  MOBILE  FOR   THREE  TEARi.  TO 

DATE. 


Tears. 

Bales. 

Incerase.  Decrease. 

1825 

. . .   58,288 

18.859 

1826 

. . .   74,879 

16,096 

1827 

. . .   89,779 

15,400 

1828 

...   71,156 

.  •  •  • . 

18.624 

1829 

. . .   80,829 

9,174 

1880...  . 

. . .  102,684 

22,855 

1881 

...  118,075 

10,891 

1882 

...  125,605 

12,580 

1838 

...  129,866 

8,761 

1884 

. . .  149,618 

20,147 

1885 

. . .  197,847 

48,834 

1886 

. . .  287,690 

89,748 

1887 

. . .  282,685 

4,905 

1888 

. . .  809,807 

77,122 

Cuba 

Mexico..... 
Other  ports 
Ooastwise.. 


Total. 


18$M. 


177,681 
50,800 

228,481 


185M1. 
8,000 

105,826 
246,958 

860,779 


184M0. 


272,019 
405,924 

677,948 


OOMFARATTVE  EXPORTS  OF  SAWED  LUMBER  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  MOBILE  FOR  THREE  TXAti. 

TO   DATE. 


Oaba 

Mexica .. . . 
Other  ports 
Coastwise  . 


Total 


I8SH. 

4,238.676 

79,272 

896.648 

5,478,059 

1850-1. 
2,104.862 

268,628 

12.420 

4,480,240 

1849-iO. 

1,968,471 
250.924 
884.718 

4.789,788 

10,189,655 

6,816,054 

7,298.896 

Naval  Stores.  The  trade  in  these  articles,  though  only  about  four  or  five 
years  old,  has  met  with  unprecedented  success.  Constant  improvements  are 
making  in  the  manufacture  of  the  various  articles ;  the  quality  of  spirits  of  tor- 
pentine  is  much  better  than  at  the  commencement,  and  has  commanded  40  cents 
per  gallon  for  a  medium  article.  Very  little  Naval  Stores  have  been  sold  in  this 
market  Most  of  the  crude  turpentine,  and  A  No.  1  white  rosin  was  shipped  to 
New  York,  and  the  balance  westward.  The  receipts  and  prices  are  as  follows : 
1,460  bbls.  spirits  turpentine,  40  cents  per  gallon :  799  crude  do.,  (1  75  a  fi 
per  bbl. ;  482  do.  pitch,  $3  bbl. ;  258  do.  tar,  $2  per  bbl. ;  20  bbls.  bright  aod 
yarnish  at  20  cents  iDer  gallon ;  and  3,019  bbls.  rosin,  $1  25  a  (3  50  per  bbl. 

Fbeights.  TVie\aigftVTvw^aa^\iv^^<i.Q.\Xxi\!L<iTO\j  gave  additional  animttMO 
to  the  freiirht  maiVel  dvnlQtt  V\v^  'J^»:t  ^wv^^t  \^\\&^^vci^\$^\  >Jb!^  oroater  part  of 
the  boaineas  seaaou  ta\««  xSV^ Vi^  ^«  *^\^^>^'«^>^.^«^^\«.\kw^ 
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and  to  Havre  13-16  to  1  1-16  cents  was  the  range.  Until  April,  vessels  trading 
to  coastwise  ports  were  doing  a  good  business,. 9-16  cents  being  obtained  for 
New  York.  Shipments  have  been  made  since  as  low  as  75  cents  per  bale.  The 
lumber  and  timber  tables  show  large  exports,  indicative  of  a  considerable  busi- 
ness in  freight  for  these  articles.  More  vessels  have  loaded  with  timber  for  the 
various  ports  on  the  Eastern  Continent,  and  with  lumber  to  Texas  and  Northern 
ports,  than  we  have  noticed  for  several  years.  The  timber  freights  are  generallj 
at  a  round  charter,  and  those  for  lumber  vary  from  $3  to  $12  per  M.  A  scar- 
city of  vessels,  of  light  draught,  interfered  with  more  extensive  business  in  lum- 
ber on  the  Texas  coast. 

OURRKNT  RATES  OW  COTTON  FREIGHTS,  FOREIGN   AND  00A8TWISK,  AT  THE  PORT  OF  MOBILB 

DURING   THE  COMMERCIAL  SEASON  OF   1861    AND   1862. 

UVERPOOL.  HAVRE.  NSW  YORK. 

Blontha.  Pence.                          Centa. 

September 

October 1-2  a 

November 7-16 

December 6-16 

January 8-8 

February 1 1-32 

March. 8-8 

April 16-82 

May 1-4 

June 14 

July 3-4 

August 1-4 

Exchange.  There  is  less  evidence  of  uniformity  in  the  rates  of  sterling  ex- 
change, as  exhibited  by  our  tables  this  year,  than  was  noticed  in  our  last  annual 
report.  Sixty-day  bills  on  New  York  were  at  If  per  cent  discount  at  the  open- 
ing, and  are  at  i  per  cent  discount  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Bills  on  France  have 
varied  very  little— 5  20  a  5  30  being  the  range.  The  supply  of  exchange,  par- 
ticularly of  domestic  bills,  has  been  moderate,  and  the  demand  pretty  brisk. 

OOMPARATIVE  RATES  OF  EXCHANGE  ON  LONDON,  PARIS,  AND  NEW  YORK,    ON  THE    IST  OV 

EAOU  MONTH,  FOR  THREE  TEARS  PAST. 


9-16 

•  •  •  > 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

12 

1-2C. 

12 

7-8 1 

il 

12 

l-2e. 

16  82 

18-16 

16-16 

1-2C. 

18-82 

18-16 

81-82 

1-2 

916a 

18-82 

7-8 

15-16 

$2 

9-16& 

1-2 

7-8 

15  16 

1-2 

9-16C. 

9-12 

1516 

1  1-16 

58c. 

68 

1 

1  M6 

$1 

5-8C. 

9-82 

75c. 

•  •  •  •  < 

•  •  •  • 

12 

■ 

(SIZTT-DAT   BILLS.) 

IRfil  8  — 

-1850-1.- 

Paria.    N. 

-1849-SO.- 

Paris.  N. 

London. 

Paris.     N. 

,  York.  London. 

York. 

London. 

Y'k. 

prem. 

pert. 

din. 

prem. 

pert 

dli. 

prem. 

pert. 

dla. 

9 

5.20 

1* 

81 

5.87 

1 

8f 

5.80 

f 

9 

6.20 

H 

8i 

5.87 

If 

H 

5.80 

* 

H 

5.20 

n 

8i 

5.87 

2i 

8f 

5.80 

li 

81 

5.28f 

n 

H 

5.84i 

n 

H 

5.85 

1* 

H 

5.27i 

H 

H 

5.84i 

2f 

5* 

5.50 

2i 

8f 

5.27i 

n 

n 

5.85 

8 

6 

5.50 

1* 

81 

5.27i 

n 

n 

5.82 

2i 

H 

5.40 

1* 

H 

5.27i 

H 

«i 

5.26 

H 

n 

5.40 

U 

H 

6;80 

H 

«f 

6.22i 

H 

n 

5.25 

* 

H 

5.80 

H 

10 

6.15 

1 

H 

5.26 

f 

n 

5.80 

H 

H 

5.20 

li 

9 

5.85 

u 

9f 

5.80 

i 

9i 

5.20 

li 

9 

5.87 

1 

Montbi. 

September. . 

October 

Kovember  . 
December  . 
January. . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

M«y 

June 

July 

August.... 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  AND  DUTIES  AT  THIS  PORT  FOR  THE  THIRD  AMD 
FOURTH  QUARTERS,  1851,  AND  THE  FIRST  AND  8E0OND  QUARTERS,  1852. 

THIRD  QUARTER,  1861. 

Value  of  imports,  dutiable $75,481 

Value  of  imports,  free 1,800 

Total  imports $76,281 

Amount  of  duties  colleoted,  $14,885. 


no 
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Value  of  imports,  dotiable 
Value  of  imports,  free.. 


FOURTQ  QUARTIR,  1861. 


Total  imports 

Amoont  of  duties  collected,  927,052. 

FIBST  QUARTER,  1862. 

Value  of  imports,  dutiable 

Value  of  imports,  free 


91S8J46 
1G8.086 

1306,182 


Total  imports 

Amount  of  duties  collected,  $68,049. 

SECOND  QUARTER,  1862. 


$178,724 
6,77« 

$184,600 


Value  of  imports,  dutiable, 
Value  of  imports,  free.. . . 


$99,890 
36.116 

$185,006 


Total  imports. 

Amount  of  duties  collected,  $31,263. 

Total  amount  of  imports $701,918  00 

Total  amount  of  duties  collected  for  past )  ear. 1 3 1,249  00 

Total  imports  of  1860-61 440.404  00 

Total  duUes  collected  for  1850-61  ♦ 96,276  94 

OOMPARATIVS    IMPORTS    OF    THE    FOLIX>WINO    STAPLE    ARTICLES    INTO    THIS     PORT    FOK 

THREE   TEARS. 


Bagging. .. . 
Bale  rope. . 

Bacon 

Coffee 

Corn 

Flour. 

Hay 

Lard 

Lime 


mi'i. 

17.012 
16.686 
11,600 
28,638 
83,880 
74,329 
26,862 
22,481 
31,027 


18S0-1. 

30.402 

80.926 

16.607 

26,236 

98.086 

96,064 

27.143 

2^^,021 

23,746 


1849-^0. 
24.901 
22,460 
9,269  j 
18,9t.'8 
79.038 ' 
70,670 ' 
23,189  I 
10,662 
19,322 


Molasses  . 
Oats ...  . 
Potatoes.. 

Pork 

Rice. 

Salt 

Sugar .  . . 
Wbisky. . . 
Candles.. . 


mi- 

18,096 
20,986 
22.014 
16.689 

1,491 
164,361 

6,083 
16,697 


I8S0-1. 
23.672 
29121 
16,248 
23.949 

1.882 
128.700 

6.684 
23,868 


lS4»-». 

18,042 

12.429 

20,24S 

8,016 

U87 

164.188 

7.760 

21.440 
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UNDER    WHAT    CIRCUMSTANCES    A   FOREIGN   MINISTER   CAN   SUE    AND   BE  SUED  H 

THE   UNITED   STATES. 

In  the  case  of  Beech  Spencer  is.  Romain  D.  Boon  nnd  Annie  Vanlangenhore, 
in  the  Superior  Court  of  Baltimore  city,  it  was  decided  under  what  circamstao- 
ces  a  foreign  minister  has  the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  this  country.  The 
question  arose  upon  a  motion  to  quash  a  writ  of  attachment  which  had  been 
sued  out  under  the  laws  of  Maryland,  Acts  of  1825,  chapter  114,  by  the  plain- 
tiff,  describing  himself  "  an  inhabitant  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  United 
States,"  against  the  defendants,  who  are  alleged  not  to  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  nor  to  reside  therein. 

On  behalf  of  the  defendants,  a  certificate  from  the  Department  of  State  is 
produced,  showing  that  the  "  Chevalier  de  Bosch  Spencer  is  the  Charge  d' Affaires 
^"'y  ^co-edited,  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  near  the  Government 
ot  the  United  States ;"  and  for  this,  and  other  reasons  assigned,  the  present  mo- 
tion IS  made  to  quash  the  proceedings. 


*  About  990,000  remaioed  In  warehouse. 
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1.  Becnnse  by  reason  of  his  character  as  a  foreign  minister  he  is  incapacitated 
to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  State ;  and  ^ 

2.  By  reason  of  his  not  being  within  the  designation  of  the  Act,  as  he  de- 
scribes himself,  **  an  inhabitant  of  the  District  of  Columbia.*' 

The  act  upon  which  this  proceeding  is  predicated,  provides :  "  That  it  may  be 
lawful  for  any  person,  an  inhabitant  or  resident  of  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
whether  of  one  of  the  States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  other  territories, 
and  who  by  the  existing  laws  of  this  State  may  be  entitled  to  sue  out  and  prose- 
cute mesne  process,  to  have,  use  and  prosecute  the  process  by  attachment,'  &c. 

The  defendants  deny  the  plaintifTs  right  to  sue,  because  of  his  recognized 
immunity  from  arrests  and  responsibility  to  the  tribunals  of  the  country  to  which 
h't  is  accredited.  It  is  also  contended  that  he  cannot  reasonably  claim  the  juris- 
diction of  a  court  against  whose  proceed'ngs  he  has  this  personal  immunity. 
They  also  maintain  that  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  such  cases. 

The  Court,  in  delivering  their  opinion,  declare  that  the  validity  of  these  ob- 
jection^  must  be  determined  by  an  examination  of  the  nature,  tne  reason,  and 
the  extent  of  the  ambassador's  privileges  in  the  courts  of  the  country  to  which 
he  is  accredited.  If  this  privilege  can  be  waived  at  all,  by  his  voluntarily  sub- 
mitting himself  as  a  party  in  those  courts,  he  roust  incur  oil  the  legal  conse- 
quences and  responsibilities  of  his  assuming  that  position.  If  he  has  the  right 
to  institute  a  suit,  he  assumes,  by  doing  so,  ail  the  responsibilities  of  an  ordinary 
plaintiff  in  like  cases,  and  must  be  deemed  to  have  waived  his  privilege  to  that 
extent.  It  is  true,  as  all  the  authorities  assume,  that  he  is  generally  independent 
of  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides  as  minis- 
ter. The  general  consent  of  nations  has  long  since  determined  this  immunity,  upon 
iinanswerablo  grounds  of  international  policy.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
free  and  undisturbed  discharge  of  the  duties  of  tlie  ambassador  as  the  represen- 
tative of  his  sovereign.  Too  much  facility  and  security  cannot  be  afforded  to 
him,  in  the  exercise  of  functions  which  concern  the  Commerce,  welfare,  and 
peace  of  nations.  It  is  reasonable  that  he  should  not  be  molested  or  harassed 
in  the  performance  of  duties  of  so  much  dignity  and  importance,  where  the  in- 
terruption might  as  readily  be  instigated  by  vexatious  or  political  motives,  aa 
proceed  from  justifiable  causes. 

But  being  thus  protected,  from  reasons  of  public  policy,  does  it  follow  that  he 
is  divested  of  all  right  of  private  redress,  by  a  resort  to  our  courts,  where  the 
door  is  open  to  all  other  suitors  in  civil  cases?  Cases  may  readily  be  conceived, 
involving  no  consequences  affecting  the  dignity  or  public  character  of  his  mis- 
sion. A  public  minister  from  abroad  may,  for  convenience,  or  for  necessary 
safety,  have  his  funds  on  deposit  with  banks  or  bankers  of  the  District,  m 
may,  without  derogating  from  the  dignity  of  his  sovereign,  have  made  invest- 
ments in  the  corporate  stocks  and  other  securities  of  the  country.  He  must,  of 
necessity,  contract  to  pent  or  lease  a  suitable  dwelling  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  family.  He  is  in  no  manner  restricted  in  private  contracts  that  do  not  de- 
rogate from  his  mission  or  his  public  character.  In  the  possible  case  of  embez- 
zlement or  danger  to  his  private  fupds  or  investments,  or  in  any  breach  of  con- 
tract on  the  part  of  others  contracting  with  him  on  private  account,  would  it 
not  be  unreasonable  to  say  that  he  has  no  redress  in  the  only  tribunals  which 
can  afford  him  relief  and  indemnity  ? 

The  privilege  of  which  we  are  treating  is  abundantly  shown  by  all  the  authori- 
ties to  attach  to  the  representative  character  of  the  minister.  But  the  same  au- 
thorities are  equally  clear  to  the  point  that  he  may  in  certain  cases  renounce  it. 

The  Court,  after  quoting  the  various  cases  that  have  risen,  says,  it  seems  to 
be  a  concession  of  all  the  authorities  that  in  a  matter  having  no  relation  to  his 
public  character  and  functions  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  privilege  growing  out  of 
official  position.  Thus,  then,  his  privilege  may  be  both  forfeited  and  waived. 
Whether  so  far  as  to  submit  to  personal  arrest  is  another  question,  and  no  part 
of  the  present  discussion.  The  waiver  of  his  diplomatic  character  to  that  ex- 
tent might  be  considered  as  involving  the  dignity  of  his  sovereign  and  his  mis- 
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aion,  and  of  course  not  within  the  exception.  See  the  case  of  United  States  ts. 
Benner,  1,  Baldwin,  234,  before  cited.  But  in  the  predicament  of  a  voluntary 
plaintiff  in  a  civil  action,  from  the  views  above  stated,  and  in  a  matter  affectlDg 
his  private  interests,  he  is  as  fully  "authorized  to  sue  out  mesne  process"  as  any 
other  suitor  to  whom  the  tribunals  of  the  State  are  open. 

&o  the  case  stands  upon  the  general  principles  of  international  law.  But  the 
proposition  thus  established  is  ngnin  assailed  upon  the  ground  taken  in  argument 
that  the  constitution  of  the  Unitei  States  has  delegated  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
or  at  all  events  to  the  courts  of  the  Union,  exclusive  jurisdiction  "  in  all  cases 
affecting  ambassadors,  public  ministers,  and  consuls;"  and,  consequently,  that 
the  only  resort  of  the  parties  designated  is  to  these  courts.  Judge  Story,  in  his 
"Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,"  (}  1,662,)  commends  this  particular  pro- 
Tision  upon  the  obvious  impolicy  of  submitting  to  any  other  than  the  highest 
judicatory  of  the  nation ;  a  matter,  touching  as  it  does,  the  dignity  and  interest 
of  the  sovereign  in  the  person  of  his  representative.  But  in  this,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding section,  he  is  manifestly  treating  of  process  and  proceedings  against 
ambassadors,  and  their  right  of  final  resort  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  cases  thus 
affecting  them.  In  fict,  the  whole  policy  of  this  law  of  protection  points  to  this 
personal  privilege  and  immunity  of  the  ambassador.  He  has  the  privilege  to 
sue  and  be  sued  in  the  supreme  judicature  of  the  nation,  and  immunity  against 
being  called  to  answer  elsewhere ;  upon  the  obvious  reasons  before  stated  for 
such  a  policy.  But  that  it  is  meant  to  be  exclusive  also  in  relation  to  suits  to  be 
brought  by  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers  may  be  safely  denied. 

The  next  question  is,  doe-"*  the  plaintiff  come  within  the  designation  of  those 
to  whom  the  benefit  of  this  Act  of  1825,  chapter  114,  is  available  ;  the  objection 
being  now  that  he  is  not  a  resident  or  inhabitant  of  any  of  the  States,  Territo- 
ries, or  District  of  the  United  States,  in  contemplation  of  that  Act  ? 

The  rule  of  international  law  of  which  we  are  treating,  in  order  to  give  ad- 
ditional force  to  its  policy,  with  regard  to  ambassadors,  adopts  a  legal  fiction, 
that  they  are  to  be  taken  for  the  person  of  those  whom  they  represent;  and  by 
a  still  stronger  paradox  asserts,  that  *•  they  are  taken  not  to  be  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  State  in  which  they  are  sent  to  reside."  This  legal  fiction  we  hare 
now  to  encounter,  with  the  argument  it  suggests,  that  the  plmntiff.  being  in  con- 
templation of  law  out  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  retaining  his  original 
dom'cil  abroad,  it  becomes  a  legal  impossibility  that  he  can  be  deemed  a  resident 
or  inhabitant  within  this  Act  of  1825;  and  as  such  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  oar 
attachment  laws. 

Apart  then  from  the  legal  fiction  is  not  the  plaintiff  "  an  inhabitant  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia?"  So  far  as  the  Court  is  informed  he  has  no  residence  else- 
where. It  is  not  shown  or  objected  that  he  intends  to  return.  For  all  that  ap- 
pears, the  business  of  his  sovereign  or  his  own  may  detain  him  here  indefimid^. 
If,  under  these  circumstances,  he  chooses  to  claim  the  District  as  his  personal 
residence,  who  is  to  gainsay  it  He  declares  in  his  affadavit  that  he  is  an  "  io- 
habitant"  there,  and  we  have  nothing  but  this  potential  fiction  to  controvert  it 

If  I  am  right  in  the  original  proposition,  that  the  privilege  of  the  ambassador 
attaches  only  to  his  representative  functions  and  character,  and  that  cases  may 
arise  in  which  he  may  voluntarily  renounce  it;  when  such  an  occasion  does  oc- 
cur, is  not  the  fiction  which  gives  vitality  to  this  privilege  at  an  end  ?  The  best 
answer  I  can  give  to  it  is,  cessat  raiioy  cessal  lex.  It  is  the  only  answer  that 
need  be  given  to  the  present  objection.  Remove  the  fiction  and  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  plaintiff  is  an  inhabitant,  personally  present  in  the  District  of  Colam- 
bia  Now  if  he  can  make  a  case  himself  where  the  immunity  cea.%es,  and  such 
a  case  is  made  when  he  voluntarily  presents  himself  as  a  plaintiff  in  a  state  tri- 
bunal, what  becomes  of  the  fiction  ?  It  was  assumed  in  law  for  his  benefit  and 
protection,  and  he  has  abandoned  it. 

On  these  premises,  the  plaintiff  has  brought  himself  and  his  case  within  \be 
terms  of  the  Act  of  I^^IS,  <:V\tLpVftT  \\\.  k\A>Xv^  tsi^\i<in  of  the  defeodants  to 
qaash  the  whole  proceeding  \%  oNettxjX'fiAL. 
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OKNKRAL  CUMXKRCIAL  PROSPBRITT— DISTINCTION  BKTWEKN  THE  SPIRIT  OF  KKTERPRISE,  AND  iPECD 
LATION — THE  DANGER  OF  A  THIRST  FOR  SUDDEN  RICHES— BANKS  AND  BANKING— INCREASE  Of 
KEWr  BANKS— DOMESTIC  TRADE  AND  INTERIOR  COLLECTIONS— PRICES  OF  STOCKS  AND  BONDS— DE- 
POSITS AND  COINAOB  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  MINTS  FOR  OCTOBER— DITTO  AT 
ALL  THE  MINTS  SINCE  JANUARY  IST- PRODUCHON  OF  CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  AND  EXPORT  TO  GREAT 
BRITAIN— IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  OCTOBER  AND  FROM  JANITART 
IST- CLASSIFICATION  OF  IMPORTS,  WITH  THE  RECEIPTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS- REVENUE  OF  THl 
COUNTRY— CASH  RECEIPTS  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK— EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  FOR  OCTO- 
BER, AND  FROM  JUNE  IST— SHIPMENTS  OF  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  PRODUCE— DIVERSION  OF  SHIP- 
riNO  TO   AUSTRALIA,  AND  CONSEQUENT  ADVANCE    IN  RATES  OF   FREIGHT. 

We  have  heretofore  noticed,  amid  all  the  indications  of  general   prosperity 
which  have  abounded  on  every  side,  the  absence  of  an  extravagant  spirit  of  spec- 
ulation, and  have  urged  this  fact  as  evidence  that  no  sudden  revulsion  need  be 
expected.    The  result  has  verified  our  anticipations,  for  the  past  year  has  wit- 
nessed a  marked  success,  almost  without  exception  in  any  branch  of  industrial 
pursuits.    As  the  year  draws  towards  its  close,  many  eyes  are  turned  to  the 
future,  and  an  unusual  eagerness  is  manifested  in  watching  the  signs  of  the  times. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  what  more  animation  has  been  felt  throughout  the 
various  markets  of  the  country,  and  that  almost  every  species  of  property  has 
risen  in  value.    Is  this  a  speculative  movement,  or  has  it  a  legitimate  basis?    If 
speculative,  it  is  certainly  unlike  the  species  of  speculation  which  has  prevailed 
antecedent  to  former  commercial  disasters,  of  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  the 
precursor,  if  not  the  cause.    There  has  been  no  general  wildness  of  investment ; 
no  large  purchases  of  property,  without  regard  to  its  intrinsic  value,  simply  be- 
cause it  might  sell  at  an  advance.    Nearly  all  of  the  speculative  operations  have 
been  inside  the  channels  of  legitimate  business,  and  not  outside,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  former  periods  above  referred  to  ;  and  there  has  been  no  extraordinary 
increase  in  the  circulation  of  paper  money.    The  spirit  of  enterprise  which  gives 
an  impulse  to  trade.  Commerce,  and  manufactures  ;  which  increases  the  general 
activity  so  that  its  effects  are  felt  far  and  wide  through  every  department  of  in- 
dustry, is,  after  all,  very  different  from  the  true  spirit  of  speculation,  which  in- 
duces those  possessed  with  it,  to  abandon  their  regular  pursuits,  and  to  rush  af- 
ter some  ignis  fatuus  to  their  own  ruin.     Still  there  is  enough  in  the  signs  of 
the  times,  to  suggest  caution  in  regard  to  the  future.    There  must  be  a  period 
to  the  general  upward  tendency  of  prices,  and  this  must  be  followed  by  more  or 
less  of  reaction.     When  this  reaction  will  come  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say ; 
there  are  no  signs  that  it  will  oc6ur  soon.     But  as  it  must  come  sooner  or  later, 
it  would  be  well  for  each  to  bear  its  approach  in  mind,and  not  to  be  taken  unaware?. 
One  of  the  worst  calamities  which  can  befall  any  community,  is  the  diffusion  of 
a  general  thirst  for  sudden  riches.    The  desire  once  fastened  upon  the  mind,  the 
old  beaten  path  where  slow  gains  are  attended  with  a  corresponding  security*  is 
abandoned  for  some  more  attractive  course,  where  a  fortune  b  promised  in  a 
day.    There  is  no  truth  in  political  economy  of  so  much  vital  importance,  which 
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mankind  are  so  slow  to  learn,  as  this  thU  the  promise  of  great  gains  at  a  tmaJX 
expense  and  risk,  is  always  a  deceit.  It  is  one  of  the  most  barefaced  chcaU  ever 
practiced,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  one  of  the  most  successful.  It  appeals 
to  a  craving  of  the  natural  heart  which  is  seldom  wanting.  Tt  is  the  principle 
of  the  lottery,  which  has  such  a  strange  fascination  for  its  victims.  Many  a  man 
would  invest  a  dollar  with  only  one  chance  in  one  hundred  of  making  $100, 
when  he  would  not  make  the  investment  with  ninety-nine  chances  in  one  hun- 
dred of  making  only  one  dollar.  The  rule  is  positive  and  almost  without  ex- 
ception, that  the  promise  of  a  large  gain  at  a  small  cost,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  certainty  of  a  corresponding  risk.  Still,  from  the  lottery  down  to  Uie  last 
bubble  just  ready  to  burst,  such  schemes  will  not  want  for  supporters. 

There  has  been  since  our  last  a  fresh  impulse  given  to  the  business  of  banking, 
and  particularly  throughout  the  western  country ;  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  the  num- 
ber of  new  banks  israpidly  increasing.  Wisconsin  is  soon  to  follow  in  the  same 
track.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  successful  banking  in  the  Dew  States, 
has  arisen  from  the  want  of  a  surplus  cash  capital.  If  banking  be  the  business 
of  lending  money,  it  is  necessary  to  its  success  first  of  all  to  secure  a  capital; 
and  this  in  a  new  State  where  there  is  no  floating  capital  seeking  investment,  is 
not  an  easy  matter.  Under  the  new  banking  law  recently  enacted  at  the  West, 
State  stocks,  and  in  Wisconsin,  a  certain  class  of  railroad  bonds,  are  to  supply 
the  place  of  a  specie  basis.  If  carried  to  a  moderate  extent  this  security  will  no 
doubt  be  ample;  but  should  it  be  overdone,  and  a  panic  ensue,  the  result  cannot 
but  be  disastrous.  Thus  far,  the  eagerness  to  enter  the  new  field  has  been  too 
great  for  the  development  of  a  proper  system.  The  sudden  and  simultaneous 
establishment  of  nearly  fifty  new  institutions  in  the  section  of  country  referred 
to,  does  not  promise  for  the  new  banks  a  very  healthy  growth.  It  is  supposed 
by  many  that  these  banks  are  owned  at  the  East,  and  are  only  designed  to  fur- 
nish a  depreciated  currency  for  the  Atlantic  States,  issued  so  far  from  home  as 
to  defeat  any  attempt  to  secure  a  specie  redemption  at  or  near  its  par  value,  if 
this  be  the  end  in  view,  it  will  not  probably  be  successful.  The  mysteries  of 
banking  are  better  understood  than  formerly,  and  the  public  are  indisposed  to 
tolerate  a  paper  representative  of  money,  where  it  cannot  be  converted  into  coin 
at  its  par  value. 

In  New  York  city,  and  in  Connecticut  also,  new  banks  have  been  multiplied, 
the  long  continued  ease  in  the  money  market  having  made  such  modes  of  invest- 
ment more  desirable. 

The  trade  in  dry  goods  has  been  unusually  prosperous,  and  the  coming  season 
promises  a  like  satisfactory  return.  The  collections  from  the  country  have  been 
very  successful,  and  the  losses  from  bad  debts  in  every  branch  of  business  have 
been  smaller  than  for  many  }ears.  The  recent  advance  in  iron  has  given  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  domestic  manufacture,  and  the  producers  of  cotton  and  woolen 
goods  are  active,  most  of  them  at  remunerating  prices. 

There  has  been  a  further  general  advance  in  most  descriptions  of  bonds  and 

stocks,  based  partly  upon  their  increased  value  from  fi  more  active  business,  and 

partly  upon    some    speculative  movements  which  have  made    certain  parties 

"  short,"  and  given  the  "  bulls  "  an  advantage.     The  receipts  of  gold  from  Cal- 

ifornisL  continue  large,  nolm\.\ia\MA\ii^  >iaa\.  ^T«aX.T5k>MsJ^wsx^  ^1  Taa^^^n  have  been 
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drawn  off  to  Australia.    We  annex  our  usual  statement  of  the  deposits  and 
Coinage  at  the  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans  mints  for  the  month  of  October:'— 

DKP08ITS  FOR  OGTOBIB. 


Gold  . 
Silver 


NEW  ORLEANS. 

From  California.  Total. 
$169,408           $28,486 
6,846 


PHILADBLPHIA. 


From  California. 
$4,066,000 


Total 
$4,140,000 


Total 


$169,408         $198,784 

GOLD  COINAGB. 


Doable  eagles., 

Eagles 

Half  eagles  . . , 
Quarter  eagles.. 
Qold  dollars.. ., 


Pieces. 


Valae. 


Total  gold  coinage.. 


40.000 
40,000 


$40,000 
$40,000 


SILYEB  COINAOK. 


Half  dollars. 

Quarter  dollars. .. 

Dimes 

Half-dimes 

Three-cent  pieces. 


16,000 


. .    • .  • 


$8,000 


Total  silrer  coinage. 


16,000 


$8,000 


COPPKB  COIMAOK. 


Cents. 


Pieces. 

142,062 

18,600 

28,210 

142.036 

178,046 

Valae. 
$2,841,240 
180,600 
116,050 
856,090 
178,046 

498,964 

14,000 

80,600 

200.000 

106.000 

2,666,800 

$8^66,026 

$7,000 
7,660 

20,000 
6,800 

80,004 

$8,017,400 
121,260 

$119,-964 
$1,212 

Total  coinage . 


$3,687,614  $3,787,193 


56,000  $48,000 

We  have  also  carefully  compiled  a  statement  of  the  deposits  and  coinage  at 
the  Mint  and  branches  from  January  1,  to  October  Slst,  which  will  be  found  to 
contain  many  items  of  interests 

OOINAGB  or  THK  MINTS  OF  THK  UMmD  8TATS8  FROM    JANUARY  1,  TO  OCTOBER  81,  1852. 


Mints. 

Philadelphia 

New  Orleans 

Charlotte,  N.  0 

Dahlonega,  Geo. 


Gold. 

$40,744,890 

8,825.000 

812.944 

889,816 


Silver. 
$593,604 
144,000 


Copper.' 
$40,835 


Total. 

$41,378,829 

8,969,000 

812,944 

889,816 


Total. 


$46,271,650  $787,604  $40,835  $46,049,689 


OOMPABATIVB  STATEMENT  OF   DEPOSTTS  OF  GOLD  AT  THE  MINTS    OF  THE    UNFTBD  STATES, 
FROM  JANUABT    1   TO  OCTOBEB   81,  IN  THE   YBABS   1851    AND   1852. 


United  States  gold 
Other  gold.. 


PHILADELPHIA    MINT. 

1851. 

, 886,069,164 

, 681,950 


Total 


$86,701,114 

NEW    0BLBAN8  MINT. 


United  States  gold 
Other  gold 


Totol 


$6,607,185 
180,106 

$6,787,241 


18». 
$89,840,260 
962,685 

$40,802,895 


$3,116,400 
188,102 

$3,249,508 
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OHARLOTTK,  (r.  <X,)  MDIT. 

United  States  gold 9262,487  $S41,M5 

DAHLOKBGA,  (GEO^  MIIIT. 

United  states  gold. 9218.023  $880,650 

AT  ALL  THX  MIKTS. 

United  Stotes  gold $43,146309  ^$43,178,955 

Other  gold 762,056  1,095,737 

Total $43,908,865  $44,274,692 

We  also  annex  a  comparison  of  the  total  deposits  of  gold  at  all  the  mints  for 
10  months,  distinguishing  between  the  receipts  from  California  and  other  por- 
lions  of  the  United  States : — 

18S1.  18a 

Oalifomia $42,656,723  $42,576,127        Decrease      $80,596 

Other  domestic 490.086  602.828        Increase       112.74! 

Foreign,  (chiefly  coin).. . .  762,056  1,095,737        Increase       333,681 

Total $43,908,865  $44,274,692        Increase     $365,827 

The  deposits  for  November  at  the  Philadelphia  mint,  up  to  the  dsAe  of  oar 
going  to  press,  amount  to  $4,792,000  against  $4,960,000  for  the  same  period 
of  1851.  The  arrivals  are  later  than  last  year,  being  at  the  close  of  each  month 
one  less  than  for  the  same  period  of  last  year.  Unless  the  latest  December  ar- 
rival should  be  in  time  to  forward  its  gold  to  be  included  in  the  statement  for 
that  month,* the  total  deposits  for  the  year,  will,  from  this  cause,  fall  a  little  be- 
hind the  amount  deposited  during  1851.  The  exports  of  gold  dust  to  England 
directly  from  San  Fnincisc6  have  been  larger  this  year  than  last.  For  the  first 
six  months  of  1852,  according  to  a  statement  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  totsl 
was  £1,100,000  against  £1,300,000  for  the  whole  of  1851. 

While  the  revenue  of  the  country  from  the  imports  continues  large,  the  value 
of  the  imports  is  not  matecially  increasing,  being  confined  more  to  rich  dutiable 
goods.  The  receipts  from  foreign  ports  at  New  York  for  October,  are  only 
$70,199  greater  than  for  the  same  month  of  1851,  and  are  $945,504  less  than 
for  October  1850,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  comparison : — 

FOaSION  IMPOaXS  ENTEaSD  AT  NEW  TOBX  POa  OCTOBKa. 

im.  18a.  18SI. 

Entered  for  consumption $6,748,965  $5,790,796  $7,776,614 

Entered  for  warehousing. 953,680  1,201,994  594.426 

Free  goods 362,866  1,558,720  215,143 

Specie, 1,627,866  23,165  62,690 

Total  entered  at  the  port $9,593,377  $8,577,674  $8,647,873 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse....  1,115.072  1,602,436  1,256,570 

Of  the  above  increase  as  compared  with  last  year,  $39,525  was  in  specie,  so 
that  the  difference  in  the  imports  of  merchandise  is  comparatively  trifling.  This 
is  owing  to  the  falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  general  merchandise  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  small  import  of  tea  and  cofifoe,  as  the  receipts  of  dry  goodi  for 
the  month  show  a  considerable  increase. 
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IMPOKTB  OV  F0BXI6N  XXROHAirDXBE  AT  IfXW  TORV  POB  OCTOBBE. 

im.  18S1.  im. 

Dry  goods $2,646,236  12,686,688  |3,6C9,018 

Qeneral  merchaodise 6,419,276  6,867,971  4,976,170 

^^^^mamm^a^'^m^m^^im  m^m^^^^i^^^^^^^mm  ^^■■MWMV^iHBa^naH^^ 

Total  merchandise $8,066,61 1  $8,654,609  $8,686,188 

The  total  from  January  lat,  however,  shows  a  falling  off  in  the  receipts  both 
of  dry  goods  and  general  merchandise,  making  a  total  of  $8,260,088  below  V'n 
imports  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed 
comparison : — 

IMPORTS  OF  fobugn  xxrohandisb  at  new  tobk  fob  tkn  months. 

18S0.  im.  18SS. 

Dry  goods $66,155,784.         $57,233,400  $68,142,606 

General  merchandise 62,460,560  59,626,708  66,457,514 

Total  merchandise $108,616,294        $116,860,108        $108,600,020 

The  amount  for  the  expired  portion  of  the  current  year,  it  will  be  seen,  com- 
pares very  nearly  with  the  corresponding  total  for  1860.  When  we  come  to  ex- 
amine  the  particulars,  however,  we  notice  some  remarkable  changes ;  in  the 
specie,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the  item  for  1850  includes  California  gold : — 

FOBXIGN  imports  ENTXBXD   AT  MKW  TOBK  FOB  TEN  MONTHS. 

18S0.  18§1.  im. 

Entered  for  consumption $87,280,498  $96,216,865  $91,080,891 

Entered  for  warehousing. 18,641,449  11,914,911  7,184,816 

Free  goods 7,844,347  8,728,882  10,884,818 

Specie. 16,096,88($  1,805,694  2,214,644 

Totol  entered  at  the  port  . .        $124,712,679        $118,665,802        $110,814,664 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse.  9,326,490  11,408,970  18,463,496 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  goods  entered  directly  for  consumption  are 
95,000,000  less  than  for  the  same  period  of  last  year,  and  the  goods  entered  for 
warehousing  show  also  a  similar  decline,  the  goods  withdrawn  from  warehouse 
exhibit  an  increase  of  (2,000,060.    A  more  striking  difference  still  is  exhibited 
in  the  comparison  with  the  similar  ten  months  of  1850.    The  value  entered  di- 
rectly for  consumption  is  nearly  (4,000,000  greater,  while  the  goods  entered 
for  warehousing  ore  (6,0(10,000  less,  and  the  total  withdrawn  fVom  warehouse  is 
(4,000,000  in  excess.    We  may  now  expect  an  increase  in  the  value  of  goods 
warehoused,  but  for  the  last  year,  and  particularly  the  last  two  quarters,  the  de- 
mand for  foreign  merchandise  has  been  so  active  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
imports  have  been  thrown  directly  on  the  market,  and  the  stock  in  warehouse 
drawn  down  very  low.    This  has  been  especially  the  case  in  dry  goods,  the 
trade  in  which  has  been  particularly  profitable.    We  have  given  above  the  total 
imports  of  dry  goods ;  we  now  annex  particulars  both  for  the  month  of  October 
and  the  ten  montlis  since  January  1st.    It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  month  there 
is  an  increase  from  last  year  in  the  total  entered  at  the  port  of  (922,475,  and 
about  the  same  amount  as  compared  with  1850 ;  while  for  the  ten  months  there 
Is  a  decrease  of  (4,090,894  from  1851,  and  of  (3,013,228  as  compared  with 
I860:— 
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IMPO&TS  OF  FOREIGN  D&T   GOODS  AT   VKW    TOKK  FOft  THZ  IffOirTH  OF  OCTO] 

ENTERED   FOR  OONSUMPTION. 

i8§o.  isii.  isa 

KaDufactures  of  wool $676,580  $416,738  $1,077,606 

Manufactures  of  cottoD 314,028  229,166  387 .4M 

Manufactures  of  silk 762,231  687,355  1^1 7  :<^ 

Manufactures  of  flax 451.455  273.065  41:M64 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods '202,295  195,475  168,379 

Total $2,306,589  $1,801,799  $8,364,210 

WITHDRAWN   FROM   WAREHOUSE. 

18M.  ]8§i.  ISi!. 

Manufactures  of  wool $151,313  $78,782  $49  936 

Manufactures  of  cotton 48.803  48,188  28,798 

Manufactures  of  silk 65,932  144.646  141.266 

Manufactures  of  flax 23,907  53,667  30.519 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 6,268  68,538  82,556 

Total $296,218  $398,821  $288075 

Add  entered  for  consumptioa..           .2,306,589  1,801,799  8,364,210 

Total  thrown  on  the  market.           $2,602,807  $2,195,620  $8,647,285 

ENTERED   FOR   WARKBOUSING. 

18^0.  18§l.  IS)!. 

Manufactures  of  wool $96,366  $1 28.408  $86,195 

Manufactures  of  ctit ton 94.745  90,130  57.1:>0 

Manufactures  of  silk 63.977  494.462  19.718 

Manufactures  of  flax ■  63,647  98,658  27  984 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods. 20.9 1 2  73,081  53,776 

Total $3H9.647  $884,789  $244,803 

Add  entered  for  consumption..             2,306,589  1,801,799  8,864.210 

Total  entered  at  the  port '        $2,646,286  $2,686,538  $3,609,013 

IMPORTS  OF   FOREIGN   DRT   GOODS  AT  NEW   YORK   FOR  TEN   MONTHS,  FROM  JANUARY   Isi. 

ENTEBKD   FOR   CONSUMPTION.  * 

\m,  i89i.  mt 

Manufactures  of  wool $14,103,663  $12,382,696  $13,156,688 

Manufactures  of  cotton 9,334,460  8.677.533  8.294. 1-SS 

Manufactures  of  nilk 17.87X.U21  20.615.911  18.H37.56l 

Manufactures  of  flux 6.722,106  5.431,990  6.194.786 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 2,315,169  8.282,954  S,6H  1^9 

Total $50,348,409  $50,294,084  $48,627,817 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

1850.  mi  185!. 

Manufactures  of  wool $1,689,880  $1,766,937  $1.517.2.^9 

Manufactures  of  CI »tt«m 1,121.614  1,285.528  lisiy.M'l 

Manufactures  of  silk 1,027.996  1,-^70,361  1  779.738 

Manufactures  of  flax 394.618  561,144  746*126 

Miacellaneoud  dry  goods 127,114  380.185  829.1o8 

Tofal $4,361,222  $5,864,155  $5.691.(i07 

Add  entered  for  consuiuption  . .           50,348.409  60,294.084  48.627.317 

Total  thrown  on  the  market.         $54,709,631         $55,668,289  $54,818,324 
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knthled  for  warbhousino. 

18S0.  m\.  isa 

Manufactures  of  wool $2,000,839  |2,067,617  $1,185,072 

Manufactures  of  cotton ; .  1,749,238  1,432,335  802.009 

Manufactures  of  f>ilk I,272,fi82  2,288,832  1,832.665 

Manufactures  of  flax. 663.844  718.765  828.368 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods. 121,322  431,756  866.576 

Total $5,807,325  $6,939,316  $4,515,189 

Add  entered  for  consumption...  50,o48,409  50,294,084  48,627,317 

Total  entered  at  the  port . . .         $56,155,734        $57,233,400        $53,142,506 

Notwithstanding  the  falling  off  in  the  imports  there  has  been  as  already  hinted, 
but  little  decline  in  the  revenue,  the  total  receipts  at  New  York  for  ten  months 
showing  a  decrease  of  only  about  $  1 ,000,000. 

CASH   DITTIES  RECEIVED   AT  THE   POBT  OT   NEW   TOEK. 

iS)0.  mi  18a. 

In  October $2.112906  29  $1,958,516  17  $2,392,109  67 

First  quarter 6.996.656  48  9,2H5.257  30  7,«17.887  72 

Second  quarter 6.033.258  57  7,857.408  80  6,632.425  16 

Third  quarter. 10,190.824  87  9,402,997  80  10.281,190  08 

Total  for  10  months...         $25,838,140  71         $28,014,179  07        $26,923,612  48 

The  export  trade  has  been  very  animated ;  the  value  of  domestic  produce 
shipped  from  New  York  during  the  month  has  largely  increased,  and  from 
southern  ports  it  is  also  in  advance  of  last  year.  The  corresponding  month  of 
1850  was  very  heavy  in  this  item,  but  no  other  previous  year  witnessed  so  large 
a  total,  since  1846. 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  OCTOBER. 

18§0.  18S1.  18§S. 

Domestic  produce $4,661,742  $2,702,382  $3,497,874 

Foreign  merchandise,  free 15,464  106.626  82.886 

Foreign  merchandise,  dutiable 488,038  858.292  484,801 

Specie 1,421,828  1,779,707  2,452,301 

Total $6,481,572  $4,947,007  $6,517,862 

Total  exclusive  of  specie 5,060,244  8,167,800  4,065.661 

This  brings  the  total  since  January  1st  (exclusive  of  specie,)  $694,590  in  ex- 
cess of  the  same  period  of  last  year,  and  only  $3,789,421  below  the  amount  for 
the  first  ten  months  of  1850,  which  was  unusually  large. 

EXPORTS   FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  TEN  MONTHS. 

18i0.  1851.  18S8. 

Domestic  produce $86,834,842  $34,200,828  $84,239,486 

Fi»reign  merchandise,  free 495,314  637.527  799.512 

Forei^  merchandise,  dutiable.. .  4,261,237  8,275.027  8,768,974 

Specie.. ^  7,868,794  38,040,978  28,106,187 

Total $49,460,187  $71,154,360  $61,914,109 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie.. .  41,591,393  88,118,882  88,807,972 
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The  exports  of  specie  are  already  Si 0,000.000  less  than  for  the  same  period 
of  last  year,  and  this  difference  will  be  still  greater  when  the  year  is  completed 
The  shipments  of  specie  from  New  York  during  November  and  December  of 
last  year  amounted  to  $10,702,231  ;  during  these  months  the  current  year,  they 
will  not  reach  $3,000,000,  so  that  the  total  decline  in  specie  shipments  for  the 
year,  will  be  about  $17,000,000. 

We  annex  a  comparative  statement  of  the  shipment  of  some  of  the  leading 
articles  of  produce,  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports  from  January  Ist  to  Not. 
20th  :— 


18§1.  1852. 

Ashes— Pots bbls.       28,467  16,083 

Pearls 1,697  1,088 

Beeswax lbs.    257,567  878,253 

Breadstuffs — 

Wheat  flour. .  bbls.  1,166,466  1,226,298 

Rye  flour 7,457  8,209 

Corn  meal 85,049  41,906 

Wheat bush.  1,192,052  2,678,451 

Rye 6,862  236,460 

Oats 3,482  9,741 

Barley 867 

Com 1,684,348  746,180 

Candles— Mould,  bxs.       83,683  52,709 

Sperm 8,169  8,661 

Coal tons         9.432  36,260 

Cotton bales    263,542  812,075 

Hay 6,420  7,032 

Hops 248  602 


1851.     18a 

Naval  Stores...  bbls.    826,266    491,146 

Oih— 

Whale gals.  1 ,098.807      46,47* 

Sperm 682,919    718,787 

Lard 206,222       25,044 

Linseed 6,641       11,858 

Provisions — 

Pork bbls.       42.632       35,227 

Beef 80,907      41,345 

Cut  meats lbs.  2,920,968  1,466,224 

Butter 2,026,168     694,890 

Cheese 6,705,832    940,085 

Lard 6.865,884  4,245.8«2 

Rice tcs.       24.914       28.848 

Tallow lbs.  2,207,798    886,205 

Tobacco— Crude,  pkgs.      16,645      22,728 
Manured .  lbs.  8,889,086  4,104,1S6 

Whalebone 1,799,890    «28,«80 


The  above  shows  a  very  large  increase  in  the  export  trade,  which  has  been 
particularly  active  during  the  month  of  November.  There  has  been  a  general 
advance  in  the  prices  of  all  species  of  provisions,  and  the  general  tendency  in 
most  is  still  upward.  Rents  of  dwelling  houses  have  risen  in  almost  every  thickly 
settled  locality,  and  in  New^  York  and  adjacent  cities  tliis  advance  is  equal  to 
nearly  25  per  cent.  Cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  goods,  have  also  advanced,  so 
that  the  expenses  of  living  have  largely  increased.  This  bears  with  peculiir 
hardship  on  persons  with  a  small  salary,  or  with  a  moderate  fixed  income  from 
any  source,  and  is  attracting  serious  attention  from  the  industrial  classes.  The 
increased  demand  for  our  produce  abroad,  has  given  great  activity  to  freights, 
and  prices  have  ruled  higher  than  for  many  years.  The  diversion  of  a  large 
portion  of  British  and  other  foreign  tonnage  to  the  Australian  and  Exist  India 
trade,  has  given  domestic  ship  owners  an  unusual  advantage.  It  is  compated 
that  not  less  than  400,000  tons  of  extra  shipping  have  cleared  from  British  ports 
for  Australia  since  the  excitement  commenced  there,  and  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  this  has  been  drawn  from  the  direct  trade  between  our  ports  and  British 
home  and  provincial  markets.  What  changes  may  be  wrought  during  the  com- 
ing year  by  the  turn  which  has  thus  been  given  to  Commerce,  it  ia  of  coorso 
impossible  to  predict;  but  the  new  elements  which  have  thus  far  appeared, hare 
tended  greatly  to  strengthen  our  commercial  prosperity. 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 

PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUiVIPTION  OF  COTTON. 

The  Savannah  Jiepubliean  estimates  the  supply  of  cotton  for  1862  as  follows  ^-* 

Orop  of  the  Southern  States bales  8,016,000 

Crop  of  Pemambuco.  Aracati,  and  Ceara,  about 76.000 

Crop  of  Bahia  and  Macelo,  about 40,000 

Crop  of  Maraoham 80,000 

Crop  of  Demerara,  Bcrbice,  etc.,  about 1,000 

Gropof  West  Indies,  about 7.000 

Crop  of  Egypt,  about 186,000 

Crop  of  East  Indies,  about 126,000 

Crop  of  all  other  places,  about 24,000 

Making  the  crop  of  1852  about 8,448.000 

To  which  add  stock  on  hand  January  1, 1852,  viz.: — 

liTcrpool 426,000 

Haire 28.000 

United  States. 128,000 

And  we  have  the  total  supply  of  cotton  for  1852,  about 4,024,000 

This  crop  of  1862  was  thus  distributed: — 

United  States  home  consumption 608,000 

United  States  exports  to  England 1,668,749 

United  States  exports  to  France 421,871 

United  States  exports  to  North  of  Europe 168,87S 

United  States  exports  to  other  foreign  ports 184,647 

Imports  from  other  countries  into  England,  about 876,000 

Imports  from  other  countries  into  France 26,000 

Consumed  at  other  places 1,864 

ToUl 8,448,000 

Hie  increase  in  the  supply  of  cotton  for  the  year  ending  on  the  1st  of  September 
last,  the  Jiepubliean  estimates  at  660,000  bales,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  preced. 
log  year,  and  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  consumption  has  been  fully  commensor* 
ate  with  the  increased  production.    It  elucidates  its  position  thus: — 

Stock,  Ut  September,  1852,  in  the  United  States bales  91.000 

Stock,  1st  September,  1852,  in  England 617,400 

Stock,  Ist  September,  1852,  in  France 68,000 

Total  stock  on  hand , 771.400 

Deduct  increase  of  last  o?er  the  previous  crop  of  the  South 660,000 

And  it  would  leave  a  stock  of  only 11 1,400 

Against  a  stock  of  between  700,000  and  800,000  bales  on  the  1st  September,  1861* 
thus  showing  that  the  increased  product  has  been  all  taken  up. 

The  average  weekly  deliveries  for  consumption  for  1852,  are  estimated  at:— 

In  the  United  SUtes bales  1 1,606 

In  Great  Britain 88,600 

In  France 8,760 

To  the  North  of  Europe,  Qermany,  etc 10,660 

To  other  foreign  conMimcrs 3.660 

Making  the  weekly  consumption 72,945 
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Showing  a  consumption  of  3,793,140  bales  for  the  year.  On  these  prezntses  thi 
Hepubliean  concludes  that — 

If  cur  e.-timates  of  the  weekly  deliveries  of  cotton  for  consumptioD  be  near  thi 
truth,  and  the  prc'^'.-nt  rate  of  consumption  is  not  checked,  it  appears  that  the  dec^andi 
of  Coninierce  require  a  crop  this  year  of  nearly  3,800,000  bales.  This  amourt  of  the 
raw  material  must  be  produced,  otherwise  the  Btock  remaining  oTer  from  the  last  crop 
will  be  consumed.  Tlie  pupply  this  year  will,  in  all  probability,  not  bo  greater  than  it 
was  \hn  lust.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  the  f;upply  from  foreign  production  will  ex- 
ceed that  of  last  reason,  cay  about  450,000  bales.  Is  it  probable  that  the  present 
crop  of  the  Southern  States  will  go  beyond  3,000,000  bales?  If  not,  and  we  estimate 
the  supply  (>f  the  raw  material  from  all  quarters  the  same  as  that  last  year,  and  ceo- 
sumption  frhould  continue  at  the  same  rate,  it  would  result  as  follows : — 

Estimated  production  of  cotton  in  the  world .• bales        0,450,000 

Estimated  stock,  September  let,  1852 7T1,4'.'0 

Total  supply  for  1858 4.2-2I.4C0 

Probable  consumption  at  present  rates 3.7'.^3.0'» 

Leaving  a  stock  of 42S,4C0 

Thus  it  appears  that,  even  allowing  the  supply  from  all  quarters  to  reach  the  mil- 
imum  of  4,225,000  bales  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  there  would  ouly  be  i 
stock  of  418,400  bales  left  of  it  at  the  close  of  the  next  cotton  season,  beiog  S10,(.>(iO 
bales  less  than  the  stock  on  hand  1st  September  last. 

EXPORT  OF  LEATHER,  BOOTS,  AND  SHOES  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  subjoined  stutemcnt  of  the  export  of  leather,  boots,  and  shoes,  the   proojct  of 

the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  SOth,  1851,  is  compiled  from  the  o£ciil 

returns  of  the  Treasury  Department : — 

Whiihcr  exported.  Leather,  lbs.  Boots,  pairs.  Shoes,  pairs.       VJic. 

Sweden  and  Norway 1,608  ....               f  JJs 

Swedish  West  Indies 1,879  ....  96  SsT 

Danish  West  Indies 17,866  12  6,328  7.759 

Dutch  West  Indies 9,160  25  259  1.675 

Enghind 12,680  2.SS1 

Malta 176              2(»0 

Honduras 7,497  86  6,048  6,569 

British  Guiana ....  ....  250  2^7 

British  West  Indies 2,835  1,887  13.236  12,853 

Canada    29,262  13,472  83.481  109.109 

British  American  Colonies 86,048  6,704  36,026  6S,021 

French  West  Indies 317  ....  ....  47 

Cuba. 16,864  62  1,552  4.6«'7 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands ....  ....  803  370 

Turkey,  l-icvant,  etc ....  ....  220  UO 

Hay  ti 6,414  22  8,928  4.?.S2 

Mexico ....  1,389  l.:;15 

Central  Republic  of  America 2,132  1,224  2,665  4.94S 

New  Grenada 4,829  39,611  60,016  174.U^ 

Venezuela 8.673  1,160  2.i'H4 

Brazil 2,911  800  1,215 

Arjioniino  Republic. 1,81 7  6,1 98  6.C  1  'J 

Chili 4,120  1,652  7,164  0.575 

China 100              4«''« 

South  America  ger.erally ....  ....  1.200  '.nV 

Africa  gencrall  v 740  2,655  ^  2'  y 

South  Seas  and'  Pacitic  Ocean 9,201  10,889  21,125  S«Vi7-: 

Total 222,676  77,478        206,198       ?S45>.S.'?S 

Tho  importation  of  boots  and  shoes — exclusive  of  India  rubber,  rained  at  9'2.^.161 
— M  compiled  for  X\i«  ^e«x  vikdm^  June  80,  1851,  was  $50,600.    Exports  of  boou 
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and  shoes  of  American  manufacture,  during  same  period,  $458,838 — leaving  a  balance 
of  $408,238  in  favor  of  exports.  From  this  balance  should  be  deducted  the  value  of 
222,676  lbs.  of  leather  exported,  at  16  cents  per  lb,  equal  to  |33,401  40,  included  in 
the  aggregate  value,  and  we  have  still  a  balance  in  favor  of  exports  of  $374,836  60. 

VIRGINIA  TOBACCO  TRADE,  1851-52. 

[furnished   BT   a   COERESFONDEXT  of  the  **  MEECHANTS*  MAGAZINE,"  RICnifOND,  VA.] 

Stock  on  hand  and  on  ship-bo^d,  Oct  1,  1851 hhds.         14,853 

Inspected  the  year  ending  Sept.  80, 1852 61,806 


Exported  to  foreign  ports.  .J 18,771 

Stock  on  hand  and  in  transit  inland,  Sept.  80,  1852..         18,285 

Afloat  for  export 250 

13,636 


66,169 


27,806 


Manufactured  and  shipped  coastwise 88,868 

An  unusually  small  quantity  was  shipped  coastwise,  and  there  was  a  very  large  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  manufactured.  Exclusive  of  that  embraced  in  the  88,858 
hhds.,  there  was  received  from  Roanoke  33,000  boxes,  manufactured  from  uninspected 
tobacco,  and  loose  tobacco  equal  to  4,000  hhds.,  or  more,  was  probably  received  and 
manufactured  in  the  several  markets  of  Virginia. 

PARTICULARS  OF  INSPECTION. 

18S1.  mt 

Richmond. 16,678  24,119 

Pittsburg 7,220  10,489 

Lynchburg 6,810  10,700 

Clarksville 2,141  4,001 

Farmville    1,425  2,265 

All  other 324  242 


Total.'. 32,598  61,806 

PARTICULARS   OF  EXPORTS. 

Hhds.         ekina.  ,  _  ,   .  Ilhda.  Skins. 

Great  Britain 5,416         ... 

France 8,558 

Italy 1,910 


.... 


Belgium 430 

Holland 1,025  240 

Bremen l,4S2        4,779 


Total 13,771        6,019 

EXPORTS  OF   FLOUR  FROM  JAMES  RIVER  TO  FOREIGN     PORTS    AND    CALIFORNIA,    OCTOBER 

1,  1851    TO   SEPTEMBER   30,  1852. 


To  Great  Britain 6,475 

British  N.  A.  Colonies 5,650 

Bremen 475 


To  South  America 58,950 

Australia 4,650 

San  Francisco 13,650 


ADVAJJCE  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  SPERM  AND  WHALE  OILS. 

The  receut  rapid  advance  in  our  oil  market  has  been  attended,  step  by  step,  with  a  cor- 
responding advance  in  every  department  of  the  oil  business.  Every  description  has  ex- 
hibited an  upward  tendency,  until  the  subject  has  become  of  universal  interest  through- 
out the  country.  Whale  oil  has  reached  a  price  never  before  attained,  while  sperm 
continues  high.  This  naturally  affects,  as  we  have  said,  lard  oil,  a]l  substitutes  for 
burning  purpose?,  and  generally  every  description  of  oil. 

Although  many  consider  this  advance  to  be  caused  by  speculative  operations,  we 
have  our  reasons  for  thinking  otherwise,  nor  do  we  anticipate  any  inamediate  decline 
— certainly  not  during  the  present  year.  This  opinion  we  arrive  at  from  the  present 
state  of  stocks,  importations  and  supplies.    The  advance  in  whale  oil  is  UDqaeetaun- 
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ably  the  prominent  point  in  the  subject  to  be  considered.  Its  advance  has  of  coam 
been  altogether  without  precedent  Yet  from  causes  precisely  pimilar,  f  perm  oil,  in 
1839-9,  rose  (from  September,  183«,  to  April,  1839)  from  85  to  1I2|  cents.  Ihnwu 
doubtless  caused  by  well  grounded  anticipations  of  a  deficiency  io  the  supply.  We vili 
DOW  glance  at  the  present  position  of  the  same  matter. 

Estimated  import  of  sperm  and  whale  oil  this  year bbls.  155,000 

Import  of  sperm  and  whale  oil  in  1851 428,000 

Average  import  of  sperm  and  whale  for  ten  years  past 37:?.^ 

Falling  off  this  year,  as  compared  witn  1851 27S.O00 

Falling  off  thb  year  as  compared  with  ten  years  past 217,000 

We  have  here  united  the  sperm  and  whale  oil  importations  from  the  fact  that  withie 
a  few  yenrs  the  latter  has  quite  taken  the  place  of  former  for  burning  purposes. 

Now  take  the  average  consumption  of  both  descriptions  in  this  country  for  a  period 
of  seven  years.    It  is  as  follows : — 

Bperm  oil,  average  consumption  seven  years bbla  90,000 

Whale  oil,  do 186,000 

Add  average  exports  sperm  for  seven  years 22.000 

Add  average  exports  whale  for  seven  years. 82,000 

Totel  demand. WO.OOO 

For  a  further  understanding  of  the  subject  we  may  roenfirn  that  the  exports  d 
eperm  varied  during  the  time  included,  from  7,000  to  33,000  bbls^  and  of  whale  from 
46,000  to  143,000  bbls.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  at  a  glance,  that  the  importations  duriof 
the  present  year  do  not  come  up  to  within  half  the  average  demand  for  years  pa^ 
Upon  the  back  of  this  comes  the  falling  off  of  the  hog  crop,  occasioned  both  by  tl» 
large  emigration  to  California,  the  high  price  of  corn,  and  other  causes.  There  is  thos 
a  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  lard  oil  manufactured.  A  review  of  the  New  Orletm 
market  exhibits  this  conclusively.  The  export  of  lard  thence  to  domestic  and  forqgB 
ports  has  been  as  follows : — 

In  1849 barrels  249,988 

1850 810.969 

1861 147,791 

The  supply  this  year,  from  present  appearances,  will  hardly  exceed  that  of  1851. 

The  auMcipated  deficiency  iu  the  market  for  domestic  purposes  has  already  cnosed 
reimportations  of  whale  oil  from  Europe,  and  we  hear  already  of  the  return  of  ?,600 
bbls.  shipped  thither  in  1851. 

Beyoncl  the  present  year  conjecture  is  useless.  The  average  catch  by  the  North 
Pacific  fleet  of  137  vessels,  in  1851,  was  683  bbls.,  or  an  aggregate  of  86,721  bbla 
The  fleet  this  year  consists  of  27 1  ships,  belonging  to  the  following  porta : — 

New  Bedford 144 

Fairhaven. 20 

Mattapoisett,  Falmouth,  San  Francisco,  each 2 

Dartmouth,  Wareham,  Westport,  Newport,  Providence,  each  1 

Edgartown,  Holmes's  Hole,  Warren. 3 

Nantucket 1 

Oreenport 1 

New  London S8 

Stonington 16 

Mystic 6 

Cold  Spring 5 

Sagharbor 11 

It  is  useless  to  speculate  upon  what  this  large  fleet  may  or  may  not  do,  but  wa 
think  we  have  already  said  enough  to  show  that  the  present  state  of  the  market  may 
be  attributed  to  sound,  natural  and  healthy  causes.— Am  Bedford  Skipping  LUL 

THE  BUTTER  TRADE  OF  Cllf CimrAII. 

OnrcDniATi,  as  we  learn  from  the  Pr%e$  Otsrrmt  of  that  city,  haa  become  the  grvl 
dirtribwUiig  poiat  i»  Batter  and  Gbeese  ibr  the  Sooth  aad  Sootii- Wert.    AatUpop 
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nlatioo  snpplied  from  (hat  point  extends,  we  find,  saja  the  Price  Current^  the  de- 
mand for  these  prodacta  increasing,  and  Cincinnati  is  now  exporting  nearly  as  mndi 
butter  as  is  received  by  public  conveyances,  so  that  Cincinnati  consumers  are  depend- 
ent upon  private  conveyances  for  their  supplies.  In  order  to  show  the  extent  and 
Talue  of  the  butter  trade,  the  Price  Current  gives  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  at  Cmcinnati  for  the  last  seven  years,  as  follows : — 

ImportA.  Exports. 

Years.  Bbliw  Kei^  Bbls.  Kefct. 

1846-46 3,889  6,841  1,624  20,890 

1846-47 6.846  7,090  1.848  8.194 

1847-48 6.626  6.406  2.987  28.816 

1848-49 7,721  7.999  1,272  24.89$ 

1849-60 3.674  7.487  964  24.898 

1860-61 8.259  11.048  8.268  86.186 

1861-52 10,208  18,720  8,006  81,896 

During  the  year  ending  September  1st,  1852,  the  receipts  and  exports  were  abonl 
as  follows,  in  pounds: — 

Imports. , 8,412,600 

Exports 2,821,250 

Excess  of  imports 1 ,091,850 

The  consumption  of  Cincinnati  and  vicinity  is  not  much,  if  any,  less  than  four  mil- 
lion pounds  per  annum;  and  if  this  estimate  is  correct,  the  receipt?  by  private  convey- 
ances are  about  three  million  pounds — making  six  antia-baU  million  pounds  as  the 
yearly  supply  from  all  sources.  This  quantity,  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  by  which 
we  think  it  is  fair  to  compute  the  value,  as  all  butter  sold  at  retail  commands  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  cents  \>er  pound,  and  the  wholesale  price  is  very  often  fifteen  cents 
and  upwards,  would  amount  to  $975,000. 


PRICES  OF  TOBACCO  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  yew  Orleans  Price  Current  gives  the  subjoined  table  of  the  prices  of  Tobacco 
at  New  Orleans  about  the  middle  of  the  months  of  April  and  October,  in  each  of  the 
years  from  1 822  to  1 852,  inclusive.  In  the  Merchant  Magazine  for  November,  1 852,  (vol. 
zxvii.,  pages  546-556.)  we  gave  in  an  article  on  "Tobacco,  and  tue  Tobacco  TaADX," 
yery  complete  statistical  tables  of  the  production,  exports,  Ac,  of  tobacco  for  a  series 
of  years — 

QDOrATIONa  FOR  TOBAOOO  AT  NEW  Oa  LEANS  ABOUT  THE    MIDDLE   Or    THE  KONTIXS  Or  APRIL 

AND  OCTOBER  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  TEARS. 


Vean. 

1822.. 
1823.. 
1824.. 
1825.. 
1826.. 
1827.. 
1828.. 
1829.. 
1830.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1888.. 
1884.. 
1886.. 
183A.. 
1887.. 


April. 

liaSi 
•  •  a  .  • 
4    a7 
• .  a  •  • 
2ia4i 
2    a4i 
8    a6 
2ia4i 
2    a4 
2ia4 
2ia4| 
8ia6i 
6    a7f 
6ia81 
lia6 


Octot>er. 
HaSi 
2    a  Si 
8    a4i 
6    a7 
2    a4 
2ia4i 
2    a4 
8    a6 
2ia4i 
2ia4i 
2    a4 
8|a6| 
4ia6i 
6    a8i 
2ia7 
lia6i 


Tears. 

1838.. 

18.39.. 

1840.. 

1841.. 

1842.. 

1843., 

1844., 

1846., 

1846. 

1847., 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852 . 


April. 

October 

8    a    7i 

51a    91 

8    aU 

8    a  161 

2*  a   n\ 

81a    91 

41  a  10 

4    a    8 

2    a   6f 

If  a    61 

2    a    6 

21a    6 

Ua    6 

11a    9 

Hall 

2    a  10 

2    all 

11  a  10 

Ua12 

11  a  10 

2    a  12 

21a   61 

2ia    61 

2|a    8 

4    a    9 

6    a  10 

6    a  12 

21a    9 

8    a   61 

41a    8 
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THE  PORK  TRADE  OF  CINCINNiTI. 

[from  the  CINCINNATI  PRICE-CURRENT.] 

More  than  any  other  branch  of  business  connected  with  the  Agricultural  industry 
of  the  West,  the  pork  trade  has  contributed  to  build  up  and  extend  the  Commerce  of  our 
city.  A  brief  reference  to  its  progress  will,  therefore,  be  likely  to  prove  interesting 
to  our  readers. 

Since  the  production  of  pork  in  the  west  became  a  matter  of  much  importance  to 
farmers  or  commercial  men,  Cincinnati  has  been  the  center  of  operations  as  regards 
the  amount  of  the  business  transacted,  though  for  three  years  past  she  has  been  a  coo- 
tiderable  distance  from  the  geographical  center,  and  with  eacn  year  this  distance  is 
increasing,  th^igh  practically  our  numerous  railroad  enterprises  are  diminishing  it, 
and  thus  the  advantages  that  the  natural  increase  of  population  has  been  depriving 
US  of,  art  and  enterprise  are  replacing.  A  hundred  miles  now  is,  as  regards  the  time 
or  labor  necessary  to  travel  it,  no  more  than  fifteen  miles  was  ten,  or  even  five  years 
ago.  But,  whatever  may  be  said  with  reference  to  the  center  of  packing  operalioDS,  it 
is  evident  that  the  producing  business  is  rapidly  extending  Westward — and  although 
.Cincinnati  will  continue  to  do  a  larger  business  than  any  other  city  in  the  country,  th« 
trade  must  increase  greatly  at  various  points  in  the  West 

Before  proceeding  farther,  however,  with  these  remarks,  we  will  give  a  statement 
showing  the  number  of  hogs  packed  in  this  city  from  1832-3  to  1851-2,  inclusive, 
covering  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  Cincinnati  havin£^  been,  as  already  remarked, 
the  center  of  operations,  the  extent  of  the  trade  here  wiJl  indicate  its  progress  through- 
out the  West : — 


Years.  No. 

1832-33 86,000 

1833-84 1 23,000 

1834-85 162,000 

1835-36 123,000 

1836-87 1 03.000 

1 837-38 182,000 

1 838-39 190,000 

1839-40 95,000 


Years.  No. 

1842-43 250,000 

1843-44 240.000 

1 844-4  6 1 96,000 

1845-46 305,000 

1346-47 250.000 

1847-43 475,000 

1848-49 410.000 

1849-50 893,000 


1840-41 160,000    1850-51 884,000 

1841-42 220,000  \  1851-62 352,000 

It  is  seen  that  the  number  packed  for  three  years  past  has  not  varied  materially, 
though,  as  is  well  known,  there  was  a  great  falling  oti'  in  the  whole  number  packed 
in  the  West  in  1851-2.  As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  number  of  hogs  cut  in 
Cincinnati  has  been  equal  for  four  or  five  years  past  to  one  fifth  of  the  whole  number 
packed  in  the  West,  but  prior  to  that  time  the  proportion  was  considerably  greater  in 
favor  of  this  city.  This  affords  good  and  satisfactory  grounds  for  the  belief  already 
expressed,  that  the  trade  must  increase  at  points  adjacent  to  the  districts  of  country 
where  hogs  can  be  produced  to  the  best  advantage.  As  railroads  are  extended  Uub 
value  of  lands  is  increased,  and  whenever  the  latter  are  in  this  way  brought  near  to 
market,  hogs  have  been  found  to  be  not  generally  the  most  profitable  proKduct.  Con- 
sequently, the  business  of  rais  ng  hogs  is  extending  Westward,  and  increasing  there 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  population  of  those  sections  of  country.  In  the  same  di- 
rections railroads  are  being  extended,  tuid  it  is  to  the  latter  that  we  must  now  lock, 
to  some  extent;  and  in  a  few  years  to  a  still  greater  extent,  for  a  considerable  portko 
of  the  supplies  for  this  market. 

The  pork  business  is  a  branch  of  Commerce  deemed  of  such  importance,  that  th« 
merchants  of  neighboring  cities  have,  for  several  years  past,  been  exerting  theniselTes 
to  attract  the  trade  from  this  point,  and  since  railroad  communication  has  been  opened 
with  the  East,  New  York  has  also  entered  the  field,  and  the  pretensions  of  the  latter 
are  decidedly  more  extravagant  than  those  of  our  smaller  neighbors  down  the  river. 

That  a  large  number  of  hogs  will  be  transported  to  the  East  we  do  not  doubt,  bat 
we  are  satis^fied  that,  notwithstanding  the  railroad  facilities,  the  number  that  can  bt 
forwarded  will  be  little  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  current  demand.  It  mvA 
be  remembered  that  railroads  cannot  transport  an  unlimited  number  of  hog!»,  Tb« 
New  Y<»rk  and  l>\e\\tt\\Tv^^d,'S!:VAc\\\%«\<i\\vt<!L\i\ion  to  supply  the  New  York  packen, 
has,  during  the  sumiiieT,  beeu  ctc\^\o's?^  !» >^cvsi  wvwvo^x  <sxx^vx  vil  \j^  accommodatioa^ 
aod  yet  the  number  ol  \ioga  Uaii>^iv<i<i\iSA\ifc«kiXMi\stfa^^iQ»s^  ^K^caiiLNa  '^sa  V^saaiii 
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of  the  citizens  of  New  York  for  fresh  pork  ;  and  we  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  same  road  will  not  be  able  to  carry  very  many  more  in  the  winter  than  they  have 
delivered  during  the  summer. 

But  supposing,  and  admitting  that  the  immense  droves  of  hogs  which  pass  through 
our  streets  could  be  transferred  to  the  railroad  cars,  and  carried  through  to  New  York 
without  delay,  the  experience  of  those  who  have  some  knowledii^e  of  the  business  sat- 
isfies us  that  Western  packed  meat  can  be  shipped  to  New  York  and  sold  for  les?i  than 
the  first  cost  of  that  packed  there.  In  cold  weather  a  considerable  portion  of  hogs 
shipped  from  the  West  would  perish  during  their  passage,  and  we  are  assured  that 
nothing  can  be  done  prevent  this.  Uere,  then,  would  be  a  heavy  loss  to  encounter  in 
the  outset.  In  addition  to  this,  the  hogs  woulil  lose  a  great  deal  in  weight,  and  we 
are  told  that  those  taken  to  New  York  by  railroad  produce  little,  or  no  giit  fat.  Here 
is  another  very  heavy  loss.  Then,  again,  the  expense  of  doing  business  in  New  York 
is  very  nearly  double  what  it  is  here.  To  offiet  all  these  losses,  the  only  advantage 
the  New  York  packer  has  is,  that  a  trifle  more  is  obtained  for  city  than  Western 
packed  meats  ;  and  even  this  advantage  they  do  not  po-sess  over  Cincinnati  brands. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  offal  commands  a  great  deal  more  in  New  York  that  in 
Cincinnati,  but  this  is  not  so.    There  is  a  market  here  for  everything  that  is  market- 
able, belonging  to  the  hog.  The  heads,  feet,  taib,  and  hair  are  8(»ld  at  very  good  price 
and  for  the  hair  and  gut  fat  our  slaughterers  pay  from  25  to  60  cents  for  each  hog,  and 
do  the  killing  besides. 

But  the  experiment  is  about  to  be  tried  in  New  York,  and  of  its  failure,  so  far  as  it 
is  intended  to  transfer  the  winter  packing  business  from  the  West  to  the  East,  we 
do  not  entertain  a  doubt.  In  one  respect,  however,  New  York  will  do  a  business  which 
must  affect,  to  some  extent,  the  Western  trade,  and  it  is  important  that  this  feature 
ehould  receive  proper  attention.  We  refer  to  the  business  that  is  done  during  the 
summer. 

There  has  been  a  much  greater  number  of  hogs  shipped  to  the  East  thi-?  season  than 
in  any  previous  year,  and,  as  a  consequence,  we  will  have  but  few  still  fatted  hogs  to 
commence  the  season  with  at  this  place,  while  last  year  some  fifty  to  eoventyfive 
thousand  head  were  cut.  The  supplies  of  fresh  pork  which  are  thus  obtained  (m  the 
seaboard  during  the  summer  cause  a  great  falling  off  in  the  consumption  of  salt 
meats — and,  in  calculating  for  the  wants  of  the  E:i^t  this  fact  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  It  has  had  an  important  effect  upon  prices  this  eea-jon,  and  it  must  so 
operate  in  years  to  come,  especially  when  prices  of  hogs  and  their  products  rule  high. 

With  regard  to  the  tendency  of  the  trade  in  the  West  we  may  remark,  that  statia- 
ticd  do  not  show  that  the  business  has  been  attracted,  to  any  extent,  from  thi^  city. 
Our  information  of  the  business  at  Louisville,  and  Madison,  exteods  back  only  four 
years;  and  we  give  the  statistics  for  those  seasons  in  connection  with  the  business  at 
this  place : — 

Cincinnati.  Louisvtllo.  Madison. 

1848-49 410,000  179,000  91.000 

1849-50.. 393.000  184,000  87,000 

1850-51 834.000  196,000  96,000 

1851-52 352,000  197,000  97,000 

When  it  is  remembered  that  extra  exertions  have  been  made  by  the  merchants  of 
of  Louisville  and  Madison  to  secure  hogs  for  that  market  by  contracting  in  the  coun- 
try, and  that  last  season  both  places  had  the  advantage  of  railroads — one  passing 
through  the  interior  of  Indiana,  and  the  other  into  Kentucky,  and  farther,  that  fully 
one-third  of  the  entire  products  of  last  year  were  purchased  by  Cincinnati  denlerSi 
and  much  of  them  brought  to  this  market,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  progress  made 
by  our  neighbors  has  nut  been  very  rapid.  Tiiis  seaon  we  are  told  that  heavy  con- 
tracts have  been  made  f«»r  both  markets,  amounting  to  more  than  the  entire  bu^^inest 
of  Inst  year ;  but  we  have  l>een  informed  by  reliable  dealers,  in  both  Madison  and 
Louisville  that  this  statement  is  not  correct.  This  business  of  contracting,  h  >wever, 
must  soon  lead  to  its  own  end.  Most  of  the  contracts  this  season  have  been  made  at 
high  prices,  and  a  great  many  of  them  at  a  figure  that  could  not  be  realized  now,  and 
should  prices  rule  below  1^5,  summer  purchasers  mu>t  loses  largely. 

Last  season  hogs  ruled  25  cents  per  100  lbs.  higher  here  than  in  any  other  Western 
market,  owing  to  the  competition  among  slaughterers,  arising  from  the  enhanced  value 
of  the  otfal.  That  such  will  be  the  case  again  this  year  is  quite  probable,  and  should 
it  be  BO,  hogs  will  come  here  as  naturally  as  the  rivulet  flows  to  the  river. 
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AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

CONDENSED  EXHIBIT  OF    AGEICOLTORAL    PRODUCTIONS   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES  IN  1849-50, 

COMPAEED  WITH  THE  CENSUS  RETURNS  OF  1839-40. 

Producllonf.  1850.  1840.                Increaae.       Dccreue. 

Unimproved  land 118.435.178         

Improved  land 184.596.0'25         

Cash  value  of  farms 3,260,925,537           

Value  of  farming  implements .  151,605,147         

Kg.  of  horses 4,325.652)      ^««k<ii.q  rkook9 

Awesand  mules 669.070  J     4»335,669           559,953     

Milchcows 6.391,946         

Working  oxen 1,698,261         

Other  cattle 10,265,080        

"Neat  cattle,"  embracing  in  re- 
turns of  1840,  the  three  pre- 
ceding classes 14,974.586         3,380.711     

Bheep 21.621.482       19.111,374         2,310,106     

Bwine 30.315.719       26,301,293         4,014.426     '.. 

Live  stock,  value  of 643,822.711         

Wheat,  bushels  of IOU.479.150       84.823.272       16,655,878     

Rve,  bushels  of 14,188,457       18.645.567         4,457,110 

Indian  corn,  bushels  of 592.141.230     377,531,875     214,609,355     

Oats,  bushels  of 146.623,216     123,0'-1,341       23.452.000     

Rice,  pounds  of 215,312,710       80.841.422     154,471,000     

Tobacco,  pounds  of 199,739.746     219,163,319         19,424,000 

Ginned  cotton,  bales  of 2,468.625         

Wool,  pounds  of: 62,518,143       35,802,114       10,716,000     

Peas  and  beans,  bushels  of.. . .  9,219.642         

Irish  potatoes,  bushels  of 65.78  K75 1  )  ,  ^«  qq^  oah                            a  ofio  ooo 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels  of . . . .  38,256  81 1  f  1^8.298,060         4,-60,000 

Barley,  bushels  of 6,167,213         4,161.504         1.005.709     

Buckwheat,  bushels  of 8.955.945         7,291,743         1,664,000     

Value  of  orchard  produce....  7,720,862         

Wine,  gallons  of 221,249            124,734              97,515     

Value  of  produce  of  market- 
gardens '. 5,270.130         2,601,096         2,669.034     

Butter,  pounds  of 812,948,915         

Cheese,  pounds  of 105,639,699         

Val  ue  of  "dairy  produce,"  equiv- 
alent to  butter  and  cheese  in 
1840 33,787,008         

Hay,  tons  of 12,839.141       10,218,108         2,621,000     

Clover-seed,  bushels  of 467.983         

Other  grass-seeds,  bushels  of . .  41 3,1 54         k 

Hops,  pounds  of 8,467.514         1,238,602         2,229,000     

Hemp,  dew-rotted,  tons  of. .. .  63.588         

Hemp,  water-rotted,  tons  of . .  25,380         

Flax,  pounds  of 13,391,416         

Flax  and  hemp,  tons  of,  1840 95,261  412     

Flaxseed,  bushels  of 562.810         

Bilk  cocoons,  pounds  of 14,768             61,652         46,489 

Maple  sugar,  pounds  of 33,980.457  )  .g,  , ,q  g^^     ,o«  54-7  air 

Cane  sugar,  pounds  of 247,778.000  f  ^^^'^ ^"'^^^     1*6.647,646     

Molasses,  gallons  of 12,876,574         

Beeswax  and  honey,  pounds  of  14,850,627         

Value  of  home-made  manufac- 
tures   27,478,931       29,043,880         1,665,000     

Value  of  animals  slaughtered.  119,475,020        * 

V 
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THE  TRADE  A5D  REFEJICJE  OF  IRELAJID. 

A  series  of  retams,  furnished  bj  the  Treasury  Chambers,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
by  the  Briti»h  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Robert  Ferguson,  having  ref- 
erence to  the  revenue,  expenditure,  imports,  and  exports  of  Ireland,  during  the  year 
1851,  have  been  printed.  It  appears  that  the  net  produce  of  the  Irish  revenue  paid 
into  the  exchequer  in  the  year  ended  the  5th  of  January,  1852,  was  £4,000,681  17  4. 
This  amount  was  contributed  from  the  following  sources : — 

Customs £1,854.268 

Excise 84  8,9  U 

Stamps 451.534 

Post-office 5.000 

Small  branches  for  the  hereditary  revenue 800 

Miscellaneous,  including  repayment  of  advances. 840,667 

The  money  remaining  in  the  Exchequer  at  the  commencement  of  the  years  wa« 
£621,891,  and  if  this  sum  be  added  to  the  net  produce,  it  would  make  the  income  for 
the  year  £4.622,57?.  The  expenditure  during  the  year  amounted  to  £3,847,134, leaT* 
ing  a  balance  in  the  Exchequer  on  January  5,  1852,  of  £775,434  18  1.  The  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  is  thuj  made  up : — 

Dividends,  interest,  and  management  of  public  debt £1,394,097 

Other  payments  out  of  the  consolidated  fund 854,272 

Payments  on  account  of  ^ants  of  parliament  for  the  array 585.000 

Miscellaneous  grants  of  parliament 61 1,388 

Money  advanced  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  for  public  objects 800,498 

Although  the  gross  expenditure  is  ptated  at  £3,847,134.  the  real  expenditure  was 
only  £3.745,245,  as  a  sum  of  £101.888,  remitted  through  the  customs  and  excise,  to 
the  Exchequer  in  England  is,  by  a  curious  mode  of  calculation,  charged  an  an  item  of 
**  expenditure."  The  account,  however,  does  not  include  the  whole  expenditure  of  the 
United  Kingdom  on  account  of  Ireland ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  receipts  from  the 
crown  lands  in  Ireland  are  brought  into  the  general  account  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods*.  &c^  and  do  not  appear  as  part  of  the  income  of  Ireland.  The  amounts  re- 
ceived from  rents  and  oihet  sources  of  land  revenue  in  Ireland  in  1851  was  £62.776 
16s.  5d.,  but  the  return  docs  not  state  what  is  the  amuunt  expended  by  the  United 
Kingdom  on  account  of  Ireland  against  which  the  sum  of  £62.776  is  a  set  oil  The 
largest  excise  collections  in  Ireland  appear  to  be  those  of  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  and 
Droheda,  and  the  ports  in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  customs  duties  paid  are  Dub- 
lin. Belfast,  Cork,  Limerick,  Londonderry,  and  Waterford.  There  is  a  small  "  port," 
called  Strangford,  where  the  customs  duties  collected  during  the  first  year  amounted 
to  only  £141.  It  appears  by  returns  fumii>hcd  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Imports 
and  Exports  that  there  was  retained  for  home  consumption  in  Ireland  in  1851 : — 

Wine gallons  499.181 

Foreign  spirits* 202.498 

Whisky,  home-made 7,550,518 

Tobacco pounds  4,457.980 

Tea. 6,57a.278 

CoflFee 6  84,87  8 

Sugar cwt  467,701 

Flaxseed  and  linseed bushels  833.412 

Cotton  wool pounds  5,1 38 

Raw  and  thrown  silk. .    1,393 

Unwrought  iron tons  7 

Timber,  in  logs loads  78,176 

Timber,  sawn  or  split 75,776 

The  consumption  of  coals  cannot  be  exhibited,  the  coasting  duty  on  that  article 
having  been  dis-xontiuued  since  1830.  The  view  which  this  statement  affords  of  the 
consumption  of  imported  commoditi^^s  into  Ireland  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  defective,  in- 
asmuch as  the  coasting  regulatir>n8  by  which  the  cross  channel  trade  has  been  governed 
•ince  Uie  year  1825,  prevent  the  keeping  of  any  record  of  goods  imported  duty  free 
irom  Great  Britain,  either  in  the  case  of  British  productions  or  of  foreign  merchandise 
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upon  which  the  duty  has  already  been  paid  in  a  British  port  The  exports  of  Irish 
productions  and  manufactures  during  the  last  year,  as  compared  with  former  periods, 
exhibit  a  verj'  great  decrease,  oMing  in  great  part  to  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop, 
aod  also  to  the  depopulation  of  the  country.  The  exports  of  live  animals  and  pru- 
vieiona  to  foreign  parts  has  almost  wholly  fallen  off,  while  the  returns  of  the  exports  to 
Great  Britain  present  a  eimilar  result  The  total  quantity  of  Irish  spirits  exported  to 
foreign  countries  within  the  last  year  was  only  8,687  grllons,  while  of  linen  manufac- 
tures, 50,964  yards  only  were  exported.  Of  cotton  manufactures  the  imports  were 
191,066  yards.  The  quantities  of  provisions  (live  and  dead)  exported  to  Great  Brit- 
ain within  the  year  was  as  follows : — 

Oxen,  bulls,  and  cows 183,760 

Calves 2,474 

Sheep , 161 .807 

Swine 1 06,1 62 

Wheat  and  flour. quarters  95,116 

Oatj  and  oatmeal 1,141,976 

The  stamp  duties  collected  in  Dublin  amounted  to  £360,308  14  3,  whilst  all  the 
other  stamp  districts  put  together  did  not  contribute  much  more  thao  one  third  of 
that  sum. 


RECEIPTS  OF  PRODUCE  BY  THE  NEW  CAiVAL  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  subjoined  statement  of  produce  received  in  the  New  Basin,  for  the  year  end- 
ing Auguet  31st,  1852,  is  derived  from  a  statement  furnished  the  Xeto  Orleans  Frict 
Current  by  Captain  James  Stockton  : — 


Cotton bales  40,650 

Lumber,  yellow  pine  and  cy- 
press  feet  30,570,000 

Wood,  oak,  ash,  and  pine.c'ds  2"<.'JCi6 

Bricks 19,329,000 

Sand bbls.  194,850 

Shells 27,000 

Charcoal 114.360 

Tar 1,872 

Tar kegs  12.066 

Shingles 1,844,000 

Laths 6,090,000 

Stave* 150.000 

Sash  and  doors pairs  1 3.900 

Spirits  turpentine bbls.  2,408 

Rosin 11.716 

Salt sacks  83,763 

Cotton  gins 319 

Hides 3,024 

Corn-mills 19 

Domestics bales  1 ,47  8 

Sheep  skins 4 

Hay 20 

Buckets dozen  1,006 


Tobacco,  leaf boxes 

Merchandise 

Moss bales 

Cotton-eecd bags 

Wool 

Sugar hhda. 

Molasses. bbU. 

Fish 

Camphene 

Knees,  white  and  live  oak  . . 

Pickets 

Clap  boards 

Gunny  bags bales 

Horned  cattle 

Paper bundles 

Barrels,  empty 

lings bales 

Mfthogany logs 

Deer  skins bales 

Almonds    sacks 

Bottler  empty casks 

White  oak  bark cords 

Cedar  logs. 

Turpentine,  raw bbU. 


844 

5S 

80 

14 

6 

870 

893 

180 

10 

1.165 

13,000 

165,000 

285 

128 

110 

1,150 

4 

20 
16 
35 
17 
35 
240 
78 


SniP3IENTS  OF  BRANDY  FR03I  CHARENTK  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

We  compile  from  an  official  source  the  following  statement  of  the  shipments  of 
Brauvly  from  the  pi-rt  of  Charente  (France)  to  Great  Britain,  in  each  of  the  years  from 
1843  to  1851,  inclusive:— 

1846  puncheons         18,464 

1847 22,890 

1845 U,^*>%\\%\% 20,462 

Showing  a  total  ol  \^i,<i^^  ^xm^^titQioa  iScCv^^kA  \si  i^^^^x%.  ^3x>\i^<»3wst«  tables 


1843  puncheons         18,316 
1844 14.803 


1849  .puncheons        25.787 

1850 83.319 

1851 26,868 
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two  hotheads,  four  qaarter-casks,  or  fifteen  cases  (of  all  eizes)  are  received  as  one 
puncheon.  The  above  shipments  were  made  by  twenty -five  firms.  Martell  <fe  Co., 
Hennessy  <k  Co.,  Otard,  Dupuy  &  Co.,  and  tlie  United  Vineyard  Proprietors  Company, 
were  the  four  heaviest  shippers,  exporting  more  than  the  other  twenty-one  houses 
combined. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


POSTAL  TREATY  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  PRUSSIA. 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  postage  established  by  a  convention  just  concluded 
between  the  United  States  and  Prussia. 

We  are  authorized  to  say  that  the  first  closed  mail  to  Prussia  will  be  dispatched 
from  New  York  by  the  United  States  steamship  Baltic,  on  the  80th  inst 

HATES  ON  LETTERS — PEK-PAYMENT  OPTIOXAL,  BEING  THE  FULL  P08TAGK. 

German- Austrian  Postal  Union  States  of,  viz.: — Prussia,  all  other  German 
States,  and  the  whole  Austrian  Empire,  by  the  Prussian  closed  mail,  via  Lon- 


don and  Ostend cents 


SO 


ON  NEWSPAPERS — SIX  CENTS  EACH. 


Prepayment  required  both  in  the  United  States  and  Germany,  being  the  full  postage. 
Therefore,  newspapers  received  in  the  Prussian  closed  mail  (unlike  thoFo  in  the 
Briti!?h,  French,  Bremen,  and  other  foreign  mails.)  will  be  delivered  without  further 
charge.  Newspapers  sent  in  the  Prussian  closed  mail  to  the  German- Austrian  Pos- 
tal Union,  should  be  marked  "  Paid  all." 


ON  LETTERS — PRE-PAYMENT  OPTIONAL,  BEING  THE  FULL  POSTAGE. 


Alexandria,  (by  Prussian  closed 
mail cents 

Beyrout * 

Gandia 

Cesme 

Ghina,  except  Hong  Kong,  via  Tri- 
este   

Constantinople 

Dardauelles,  the 

Denmark 

East  Indies,  Eogliish  possessions  in, 
via  Trieste 

East  In  lies,  all  other  countries  in 
and  beyond  the  Eiist  Indies,  via 
Trieste 

Galatz 

Gallipoli A  ' 

Greece 42 

Hong  Kong,  via  Trieste 38 

Ibraila 40 


38 
40 
80 
40 

62 
40 
40 
87 

38 


70 

40 


Ionian  Islands 

Larnaea  

Modena 

Mytilene 

Norway 

Parma 

Poland 

Rhodes 

Rust^ia 

Salonica 

Samsum 

Smyrna 

Sweden 

Switzerland  . . 

Tenedos  

Trebizonde . . . 

Tuloza 

Tuscany 

Varna 


PBEPAYMEXT  REQUIRED,  BEING  TDE  UNrTED  STATES  AND  PRUSSIAN  POSTAGE  OXLT. 

Egypt,  except  Alexandria centii 

Italian  States,  not  belonging  to  Austria,  except  Modena,  Parma,  and  Tuscany. 

Lumbardy  and  Venice  are  parts  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 
Turkey.  Waljachia,  Moldavia,  Scrvia»  Levanie.and  Turkii-h  Iplands  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, except  Constantinople,  Re}  rout,  Lainaea,  Rhodes,  Ceeme,  Smyrna, 
TenedoP,  Mytilene,  Salonica,  Dardanelles,  Gallipoli,  Samsum,  Trebizonde, 
Varna,  Tuluza,  Candia,  Galatz,  and  Ibraila 

ON  NEWSPAPERS — SIX  CENTS  KACO. 

Pre  payment  required,  being  the  United  States  and  l^mssian  pottage  oolj. 


87 
40 
83 
46 
48 
88 
87 
40 
87 
40 
40 
40 
42 
86 
40 
40 
40 
85 
40 


80 
80 


80 
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SIGNALS  FOR  SHIPS  ORDERED  BT  SWEDEV. 

The  following  translation  of  a  Royal  Ordinance  of  the  Swedish  Government,  can 
oerning  ship  lantern  signals,  has  recently  been  officially  commimicated  to  the  Depart* 
ment  of  State  at  Washington : — 

AOTAL  OaDINANCE  CONCERNING  SDIP  LANTERN  SIGNALS  WFTH  WHICH  ALL  YKSELS,  STEAIf 
Oa  OTHER,  MUST  BE  FROVIDED  WHILE  EITHER  AT  SEA  OR  IN  FOREIGN  WATSRfl.  GIYBN  AT 
THE  PALACE  Or  STOCKHOLM,  THE  25TH  AUGUST,  1852. 

We,  Oscar,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  of  the  Goths 
and  Wendes,  do  hereby  make  known  that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  havins 
expressed  the  desire  that  Swedish  vessels,  in  order  to  avoid  collidinns  at  sea,  sboald 
be  ordered  to  adopt  the  manner  prescribed  for  English  vessels  to  determine  their  re- 
spective positions — namely,  by  means  of  colored  or  white  lights — we  have  jadged 
proper,  after  consulting  the  Department  of  the  Mirine,  to  issue  the  following  diree* 
lions,  which  shall  be  in  force  on  and  af(er  the  1st  of  January  next: — 

l9t  All  Swedish  steamers  at  sea,  in  roadsteads,  rivers  and  canals,  harbors  and  bays, 
shall  carry,  from  Hunset  to  sunrise,  lanterns  of  the  description,  and  in  the  maimer  here- 
inafrer  described : — 

When  under  way — A  lantern  with  a  white  light  at  the  foretop,  a  lantern  with  a 
C^een  light  on  the  starbord  side,  and  a  lantern  with  a  red  light  on  the  larboard  side. 

The  foretop  light,  which  should  be  visible  at  the  distance  of  at  least  five  miles  (min- 
utes) in  a  dark  but  clear  night, shall  hi  so  constructed  as  to  throw  a  uniform  and  fixed 
light  upi^n  a  portion  of  the  horizon  comprised  within. twenty  points  of  the  compass; 
ten  points  on  each  side  of  the  ship — namely,  from  forward  to  two  points  abaft  the 
'  beam,  on  either  side. 

The  side  lights,  which  in  a  dark  but  clear  night  should  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  at 
least  two  miles  (minutes)  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  throw  a  uniform  unbroken  light 
upon  an  arc  of  the  horizon  equal  to  ten  points  of  the  compass — namely,  from  forwards 
to  two  points  abaft  the  beam.    Green  on  the  starboard  and  red  on  the  larboard  sidfli 

£  ich  uf  the  side  lanterns  must  be  furnished  with  a  screen  (inboard)  at  least  three 
feet  long,  in  order  to  prevent  the  lights  from  being  seen  across  the  bow,  (literally 
"from  cros.^ing  forward  on  the  bow.") 

When  at  anchor — A  lantern  with  a  light  of  ordinary  power. 

2d.  All  sailing  vessels,  at  home  or  abroad,  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  when  approachipg 
another  vessel  under  sail  or  in  tow.  should  show  a  clear  light  in  the  way  most  easily 
to  hi  seen  by  the  other  vessel,  and  sufHciently  soon  to  avoid  a  collision. 

All  sailing  vessels  at  anchor  in  roads,  or  in  places  where  vessels  pass,  shall  carry  at 
the  masthead,  between  sun-iet  and  sunrise,  a  lantern  with  a  steady,  clear  light,  except 
in  ports  and  places  where  other  regulations  are  in  force. 

Sd.  Lanterns  u«cd  at  anchor  by  both  sailing  and  steam  vessels  shall  be  so  constructed 
as  to  throw  a  clear  and  strong  light  all  around  the  horizon. 

4th.  It  shall  be  permitted  to  use  any  kmd  of  lantern  whatever,  provided  all  the 
foregoing  regulations  are  observed. 

^  Diai^rams  and  further  explanations  of  the  above  system  of  signals  shall  be  oomnuip 
nicated  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

During  the  absence  of  His  Majesty,  our  Gracious  King  and  Master,  the  Regency, 
ad  interim,  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

Signed  by  g.  A.  8PARRE,  and  seventeen  other  membera 

TRIBUNALS  OF  COMMERCE. 

A  special  committee  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  prepared  a  re- 
port upon  mercantile  law  reform  and  the  Tribunals  of  Commerce.  For  oonvenienoeof 
reference  this  report  has  been  printed  in  pamphlet  form.  The  committee,  as  to  Tri- 
bunals of  Commerce,  thus  recapitulate  the  requirements  of  the  trading  classes  of  the 
country,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  expression  of  their  discontent  and  deep  sense  of 
wrong  suffered  from  the  present  system  of  what  may  be  truly  termed  spoliation  with 
iojustice : —  * 

I   **  They  require  tViat  xedreaa  ol  "titotv^,  >}aft  T^s»^«r^  ^l  tv^d^»^«sv\^^  %A:YAvcaitiaB 
0/ doubtful  cliuia*,sbaUUbaAsA«.u«m^      ^  miw-^  \»  ^««a\«B&.'^vSis^s^^««r 
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tainment  of  the  trcth,  without  tinnecessarj  expense,  or  the  ioterference  of  aseless  per- 
■ODs,  formB,  or  formularies. 

2.  **  That  a  rich  man,  or  an  ohstinate  man,  or  a  dishonest  man,  ehall  no  longer  be  en- 
abled, under  the  color  of  law,  to  deny  or  withhold  another  man*s  rights,  or  to  harrasB, 
exhaust,  and  ruin  those  who  are  obliged  to  enter  into  litij^ation  with  them. 

8.  "  That  causes  of  dispute  between  man  and  man  Bhall,  at  least  in  the  first  instance, 
be  referred  to  authoritative  judges,  who,  by  habit  or  experience,  are  most  competent 
to  understand  the  subject" 

The  leading  principles  which  arc  essential  to  be  preserved  in  any  new  arrangements 
are  thus  epitomized : — 

1.  **  The  establishment  of  permanent  and  local  courts,  with  compulsory  powers 
within  towns  and  districts  of  certain  extent,  for  the  adjudication  of  mercantile  dis- 
putes occurring  within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

2.  "The  judges  to  consist  of  mercantile  men,  bankers,  and  traders  of  unblemished 
charsLcter,  of  a  certain  age,  assisted  by  lawyers  of  certain  standing. 

8.  "The  courts  to  have  the  powers  common  to  all  properly -constituted  tribunals, 
such  as  power  to  appoint  their  own  officers,  to  regulate  their  own  proceedings,  to  com- 
pel appearance,  to  commit  lor  contempt,  and  to  enforce  judgment 

4.  **  The  procedure  to  be  conducted  informally,  according  to  the  prindplesof  known 
law,  and  in  equitable  conformity  to  mercantile  usage. 

6.  **  The  courts  to  have  power  to  suspend  or  adjourn  the  hearing  of  a  cause,  for  ths 
purpose  of  obtaining  further  evidence  or  information. 

6.  "  Also  to  have  power  to  refer  questions  of  law  to  the  higher  courts,  and  ques- 
tions of  accounts,  or  of  particular  trade  practices  and  technicalities,  to  parties  coo- 
Tersant  therein. 

7.  "  The  courts  to  have  power  to  inflict  fines  for  vexatious  suits  or  defenses. 

8.  "  The  disputants  to  have  the  option  of  pleading  in  person  or  by  proxy. 

9.  "Judgments  under  a  certain  amount,  on  suflicient  cause  shown,  to  be  referred 
back  to  the  courts  for  review ;  above  a  certain  amount  to  be  taken  by  appeal,  if  so 
desired,  to  the  higher  tribunals. 

10.  "These  courts  to  have  cognizance  of  bankruptcies  and  insolvent  estates." 

METHOD  OF  PUTTINQ  UP  PRODUCE  FOR  MARKET. 

Messrs.  W.  F.  Haqris  <&  Co.,  Commission  Merchants  of  Macon,  Georgia,  who  hav* 
had  some  experience  in  the  Southern  Market,  have  issued  a  circular  containing  some 
valuable  suggestions  to  the  growers  of  produce,  which,  if  improved,  may  enable  far- 
mers and  shippers  to  obtain  better  prices  for  their  products.  We  publbh  the  circular 
ibr  the  information  of  the  readers  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  States. 

Heretofore  the  rude  manner  of  putting  up  produce  for  market,  and  then  the  want  of 

2}eedi/  conveyance  to  market,  have  operated  much  against  the  interests  of  shippers, 
ut  as  the  railroads  have  penetrated  further  into  the  heart  of  the  produce  section,  and 
as  these  roads  are  more  extensively  equipped,  the  strong  probability  is,  that  henceforth 
there  will  not  be  detention  or  difllculty  in  reaching  market,  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

Middle  and  Southern  Qeorgia,  will  always,  more  or  less,  need  the  products  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  can  afford  to  pay  prices  for  them  that  will  handsomely  remunerate  the 
growers  fur  their  trouble  in  producing  and  preparing  these  products  for  market  But 
to  realize  these  fair  prices,  two  things  are  necessary  to  be  done  first  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer. 

1st  The  article  itself  must  be  of  the  best  quality. 

2d.  The  article^  whatever  it  may  6f,  must  be  put  up  in  the  very  best  manner,  in  order 
to  be  presented  for  sale  in  market,  in  good  condition. 

Supposing  that  every  farmer  or  shipper  will  select  only  the  best  articles,  we  offer 
fome  directions  as  to  preparing  them  for  safe  transportation,  and  preserving  them  in  good 
mder. 

A  few  of  the  leading  articles  may  suffice. 

Apples. — Apples  should  be  well  selected,  free  from  bruises  and  rotten  speck?,  and 
flipped  in  barrels  perforated  with  auger  holes,  so  that  the  air  may  pass  through. 
Ths  sameremark  as  to  the  manner  of  shipping,  applies  to  Irish  Potitoci  and  Onions, 
aU  of  which  should  be  shipped,  at  intervids,  from  September  until  June. 
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Georgia  pays  thousands  of  dollars  to  New  York  and  New  England  annually,  for 
these  three  articles,  while  Tennessee  can  furnish  better  qualities  of  the  same,  for  the 
same  prices. 

Deikd  Faurr. — Both  apples  and  peaches  should  be  pealed,  well  dried,  and  sent  to 
market  in  barrels,  as  green  apples. 

Cabbages — Should  be  sent  in  crates. 

JBacon.  —It  is  unquestionably  the  right  policy  to  send  bacon  to  market  rather  thao 
live  hogs,  because  it  will  pa^*  tlie  farmer  more  money,  if  properly  managed. 

To  make  merchantable  bacon,  the  hogs  should  be  well  fattened  on  corn,  and  after 
killing,  well  trimmed,  salted,  thoroughly  smoked,  and  cured  dry  before  boxing  for 
market  Hams  and  shoulders  should  be  trimmed  after  the  Baltimore  style ;  that  ii 
the  shoulders  nearly  square,  and  the  hams  rounded  at  the  top  ;  not  forgetting  to  cut 
off  the  legs  just  above  the  knee  joints,  and  the  tail  from  the  ham.  Sides  should  be 
free  frotn  backbone.  Clear  sides  are  worth  one  cent  per  pound  more  than  the  ribbed 
side.  It  need  not  be  added  that  there  is,  in  trimming  and  curing  the  same  quaUty  of 
pork,  a  difference  of  from  two  to  four  cents  per  pound.  The  more  neatly  bacon  is 
trimmed,  the  better  will  be  the  price. 

Lard. — The  better  plan  is  to  assort  the  lard,  keeping  the  leaf  from  the  entrail  lard, 
and  send  it  to  market  in  neat  cans,  containing  from  100  to  200  lbs.  Nice  cans  of  100 
lbs.  will  usually  bring  one  cent  more  per  lb. 

Butter. — Butter  should  be  made  of  rich  milk,  the  milk  and  water  entirely  worked 
out,  and  the  butter  packed ^nw/y  in  nice  cans,  holding  from  40  to  60  lbs.  Nail  kegi 
old  barrels  and  boxes  are  not  suitable  vessels  for  butter,  as  is  sometimes  seen  in 
market. 

Beef  Hams. — Dried  beef  hams,  well  cured,  command  as  high  prices  as  bacon,  the 
year  round.     Let  the  farmer  try  this  article  in  the  Georgia  market. 

Beans  and  Peas.  White  Beans,  well  assorted,  are  much  sought  for  as  a  diet,  and 
command  high  prices.  The  same  is  true  of  the  White  Lady  Pea,  while  there  is  coo- 
staut  demand  for  Stock  Peas.  Let  beans  and  peas  be  sent  in  sacks  containing  two 
bushels. 

Eggs.  Jjct  eggs  be  shipped  in  barrels,  packed  in  eeed  oats. 

Flour. — With  an  improvement  in  the  grinding  and  bolting,  and  then  by  paddog 
the  flour  in  nice  barrels,  bound  with  flat  white  oak  hoops — branding  the  barrels  neatly 
— the  Tennessee  flour  might  be  made  to  drive  all  Northern  flour  fix)m  Georgia  mar- 
kets, and  thereby  Tennessee  would  receive  the  ten  thousands  of  dollars  that  are  an- 
nually paid  to  northern  markets  for  the  single  article  of  flour.  Buckwheat  flour  sells 
well  in  the  winter  and  spring. 

Corn  Meal. — Let  it  be  ground  of  strictly  white  flint  com — previously  fanned  and 
free  from  silks  and  husks — and  bolted  and  sacked  in  two-bushel  sacks,  while  cool. 
Meal  intended  for  shipping  to  foreign  ports,  should  kiln-dried  and  packed  in  barrels; 
and  this  would  pay  if  properly  undertaken. 

Feathers. — Good  assorted  geese  feathers  are  in  demand  during  the  fall,  winter,  and 
spring. 

Grain. — Wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  of  superior  quality  will,  every  year,  find  i 
market  in  the  south,  and  should  be  sent  in  two-bushel  sacks  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer or  first  of  the  fall 

Corn. — Corn  should  be  well  dried  on  the  ear,  and  the  white  separated  from  the  yel- 
low before  shelling.  When  shelled,  the  silks,  husks,  nubs  of  cobs  and  trash  of  all 
kinds,  should  be  separated  by  fanning  in  the  same  manner  as  wheat  is  cleaned  ;  ana 
Bent  to  market  in  two-bushel  sacks.  Be  certain  to  keep  the  com  from  getting  damp 
after  it  is  put  up  for  market 

White  flUut  corn  is  generally  preferred  in  the  southern  market,  though  yellow  con 
is  wortli  more  for  exportation. 

The  consumption  of  Indian  com  being  greatly  on  the  increase  in  Europe,  hereafter 
Tennessee  corn  will  find  a  market  in  Liverpool  and  in  Germany.  This  coming  winter 
and  spring  it  will  be  shipped  hence,  so  let  it  be  of  the  best  quality,  well  assorted,  that 
it  may  gain  a  good  reputation  there  on  first  trial  The  most  expeditious  channel  to  the 
seaboard  is  by  the  way  of  Savannah,  which  offers  a  fine  wholesale  market,  besided 
many  advantages  in  shipping  as  it  regards  safety,  dispatch,  cheapness  of  freight,  in- 
surance, &.C. 

Marks. — Let  every  package  be  shipped  with  the  mark  of  a  single  letter,  and  let 
the  ehipping  receipt  \)e  &eii\*  lo  \}[i^  cA\i%\^\i^^  tsA  eoon  as  the  produce  is  shipped. 
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snip  BUILDING  IN  LOUISIANA. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  act  passed  by  the  Louisiana  Legislature,  that  a 
large  bounty  is  offered  for  the  encouragement  of  ship  building  in  that  State.  No  State 
io  the  Union  possesses  a  greater  abundance  of  shi-p  timber,  or  timber  of  superior  qual 
ity ;  it  is  procured  easily,  and  at  a  small  cost.  Labor  there  is  not  higher  than  it  is  in 
New  England,  and  we  think  that  eastern  enterprise  would  find  a  substantial  reward  od 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  under  the  encouragement  here  presented : — 

AN   ACT  TO   KNCOUEAGE   SHIP   BUILDING    IN   LOUISIANA- 

"WTiereas  materials  of  the  best  quality  for  the  building  of  ship^,  are  found  in  great 
abundance  in  this  State,  and  said  materials  are  actually  carried  to  a  great  distance  at 
great  cost,  and  then  converted  into  ships ;  and  whereas  it  has  been  found  by  experience 
that  the  resources  of  a  State  may  often  be  developed  by  the  offering  of  a  reward  or 
bonus  for  the  introduction  of  an  art  or  agricultural  product,  and  whereas  it  would  be 
highly  convenient  and  profitable  to  our  citizens,  to  have  ships  built  in  Louisiana,  and  it 
is  beheved  that  this  branch  of  business  might  be  established  upon  a  permanent  basis, 
by  giving  it  a  slight  encouragement  for  a  limited  period,  therefore — 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  in  General  Assembly  convened^  That  a  reward  or  bonus  is  hereby  offered, 
and  &hall  be  given  by  this  State  to  each  and  every  person,  or  association  of  persons, 
whether  resident  of  this  State  or  otherwise,  who  shall  build  or  complete,  or  cause  to 
be  built  and  completed  within  this  State,  any  ship  or  ships,  vessel  or  vessels,  of  a  ton- 
nage each  of  more  than  one  hundred  tons  burden,  which  reward  or  bonus  shall  be  five 
dollars  per  ton,  custom  house  measurement,  for  each  and  every  ship  or  vessel,  and  for 
each  and  every  sea-going  steamer  so  built  and  completed  as  aforesaid,  and  four  dollars 
per  ton  fur  each  and  every  river  or  lake  steamer  so  built  and  completed  as  aforesaid. 
Seo.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted  d:c.,  That  any  person  demanding  the  reward  or  bonus 
provided  by  this  act,  shall  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  certificate  signed 
by  the  collector  of  the  port,  and  the  builder  of  any  vessel  or  vessels,  which  said  certifi- 
cate shall  state  the  name  or  names  of  the  builder  or  builders,  the  name  and  tonnage  of 
the  ship  or  other  vessel,  and  that  said  ship  or  other  vessel  was  wholly  built  and  com- 
pleted within  this  State,  after  the  passage  of  this  act;  and  upon  the  production  of 
a  copy  of  said  certificate,  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  to  give  to  the  holder  of  said  certified  coj)y,  a  war- 
rant upon  the  treasurer  for  the  amount  to  which  said  holder  may  be  entitled  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Skc.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted^  <{rc..  That  this  act  shaU  be  in  force  for  and  during  the 
term  of  five  years  from  and  after  its  possage. 
Approved  March  18, 1852. 

OF  OCEAN  POSTAGE. 

TO  COLLECTORS  AND  OTHER   OFFICERS   OF  THE  CUSTOMS. 

Treasury  Dbpartmknt,  October  9, 1852. 

The  attention  of  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs  is  called  to  tlie  subjoined 
provisions  of  the  5th  section  of  the  "  Act  to  establish  certain  post-roads  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  August  31st,  1852. 

The  instructions  of  the  10th  August,  1829,  being  applicable  under  the  law  of  8d 
March,  1825,  as  modified  by  the  act  of  80th  of  August  last,  are  annexed,  and  will 
continue  to  be  faithfully  observed  and  enforced  by  officers  of  the  customs.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  act  of  the  81st  of  August  last,  requires  all  letters  on  board  a  vessel  ar- 
riving within  a  port  or  collection  district  of  the  United  States,  to  be  delivered  at  the 
post-office  at  or  nearest  said  port  or  place  of  arrival,  before  the  vessel  is  allowed  to 
oreak  bulk  or  make  entry. 

The  1st  section  of  the  act  of  8d  March,  1826,  excepts  from  this  requirement,  letters 
addressed  to  the  owner  or  consignee  of  the  vessel.  That  exception  is  no  longer  in 
force,  and  all  letters  must  be  delivered  at  the  post-office  as  required,  except  such  as 


letters  at  the  post-office,  is  unrepealed  and  will  be  rigidly  enforced.    The  oath,  io  the 
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form  prescribed  in  the  5th  section  of  the  act  of  Slut  Aajiru^t  biit,  will  be  required  in 
all  cases  to  be  taken  before  the  collector,  or  other  chief  oMcer  of  the  customs,  at  the 
port,  before  the  ▼esscl  will  be  permitted  to  break  bulk  or  to  be  entered. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  collector  and  other  officers  of  the  customs  are  authorixed, 
without  special  instructions,  to  examine  and  search  every  vessel  fur  letters  which  msy 
be  on  board,  or  have  been  can  led  and  transported  contrary  to  law;  and  whenever  ther 
have  good  reason  to  suspect  such  violations  have  been  committed,  they  will  make  saea 
examinations  and  searches,  and  if  seizures  arc  mide,  they  will  retain  in  their  own 
hands  the  letters  or  packages  of  lettera  so  seized,  reporting  at  ouce  the  (acta  to  ths 
Department,  and  await  its  instructions. 

The  provisions  of  tho  acts  of  1825  and  1S52,  are  mainly  for  the  security  of  the  post* 
office  revenue,  and  tho  seizures  therein  authorized  are  for  the  conveyance  of  letten 
contrary  to  law.  Independently  of  these  enactments,  officers  of  the  customs  are  re- 
quured  to  protect  Uie  customs  revenue  by  searches,  examinations  and  seizures,  for  tb« 
purpos  *.  of  detecting  suspected  attempts  to  introduce  foreign  merchandise  into  the 
United  States  without  the  payment  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  Uw.  As  letten  lad 
packages  of  letters  from  foreign  countries,  may  become  the  channels  of  such  illegal 
and  clandestine  importation,  searches  and  seizures,  if  the  facts  justify  them  for  such 
cause,  cannot  be  omitted  by  officers  of  the  customs.  The  duties  of  o(fi[cers  of  the  cus- 
toms in  that  respect,  are  clearly  defined  and  prescribed  in  the  annexed  instructicos  of 
the  10th  August,  1829,  and  mast  be  faithfully  performed. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  the  penalty  for  the  illegal  conveyance  of  letten,  hj 
steamboats  or  other  vessels,  is  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offence,  to  be  paid  fay  the 
owner  of  the  stoamboat  or  vessel,  and  fifty  dollars  by  the  captain  or  other  person  m 
charge  thereof^  as  prescribed  by  the  10th  section  of  the  Post-Officc  Act  of  8d  Mardb, 
1846. 

THOMAS  CORWIN,  Secretary  of  tlie  Tressarj. 


THE  PASSENGERS'  ACT  OF  THE  U5ITED  KINGDOM. 

The  new  British  Passengers*  Act  Amendment  Bill  lias  just  gone  into  force.  His 
former  acts,  except  as  to  existing  liabilities,  and  except  as  to  an  order  in  council,  dated 
the  6lh  of  October,  1849,  are  repealed.  The  act  is  to  extend  to  every  passenger-ship 
proceeding  on  any  voyage  from  tho  United  Kingdom  to  any  place  out  of  Europe,  sua 
not  being  within  tho  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  on  every  colonial  voyage  stated  The 
Oommissioners  of  Emigration  are  to  carry  the  act  into  execution  with  tho  assistance  of 
their  officers.  There  are  nincty-ono  provisions  in  the  statute,  and  a  number  of  fonns 
to  be  used.  Among  the  enactments  there  are  several  to  secure  proper  accommodatioe 
and  food  for  tlie  passengers.  Boats  are  to  be  carried  on  board  each  tcsscI.  Every 
passenger  in  a  passcngcr-ship  is  to  be  entitled,  for  at  least  forty-eight  hours  next  after  his 
arrival  at  the  end  of  his  voyage,  to  sleep  in  the  ship,  and  to  be  provided  for  and  wMm- 
tained  on  on  board.  No  passenger  in  any  ship  is  to  be  landed  without  his  previous 
consent  at  nny  port  or  place  other  than  the  port  or  place  at  which  he  contracted  to 
laud.  A  certain  space  ou  board  is  to  be  allowed  to  each  passenger.  Ilulcs  are  to  bs 
made  and  proper  order  ot)served. 
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REDUCTION  OF  EIPORT  DUTY  AT  TURK'S  ISLAND. 

Ga^KD  Tnact  Aogosi  14»  USl 

Hie  Legislative  Council  of  these  islands,  at  the  last  sessions,  passed  an  ordinaoci 
to  reduce  the  export  duty  on  salt  from  one  cent  to  half  a  cent  per  busliel,  which  will 
go  into  effect  on  the  first  of  January  next  lliis.  it  is  thought,  will  give  a  new  im- 
petus to  the  trade  of  this  colony  in  its  great  staple,  salt,  in  aiddition  to  that  which  tbs 
completion  of  the  light-house  at  the  north  point  of  Qrand  Turk  will  give.  The  Preii- 
dent  of  the  Turk's  and  Caicos  Inlands  has  informed  tlie  American  Consul  here  that  tbs 
light-house  is  to  be  lighted  on  the  first  of  October,  and  tliat  **  all  steam  vessels,  with- 
out exception,  touchiog  here,  will  be  exempted  from  light  dues,  pilotage,  or  other  port 
charges.*'  Salt  is  abundant  at  nine  cents,  and  will  not  be  lower,  but  is  not  likely  to 
be  higher  for  at  \easl  two  mou\\A  Vo  caixi<&^  unless  heavy  raios  should  ensue  or  the  ds- 
BumcTfar  salt  be  \erj  i^uA. 
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UPITIL  iHD  DITIDKNDS  OV  HKW  TORI  CITT  BilfKB. 
W<  give  below  »  tabnUi'  atateDMot  of  th*  c&piUl  of  ekch  buk  in  tba  dtj  o(  Hew 
Tack,  logethcT  vitli  the  dividcDda  hr  1831  aaJ  fl&S,  thtt  u,  the  flnt  aemi-uDuat 
dividend  of  tASl,  And  the  first  and  Kcond  nemi-onnual  diridendi  of  lesS.  Th«  clui- 
ten  of  th«  Cit;  and  the  BulcheM  and  Droren' Bunks  eipireJ  this  jear,  (18G!.)  de- 
ducting the  extra  dividends  paid  bjthem  in  consequence,  the  banks  divide  |1,SS8,18<, 
oru  iTCngc  oti.Zi  per  cent.  Fora.  statement  of  tbc  loculion.  di^co 
d«>d  moatlwi,  Ac,  MS  JfnvAon/a'  J/ii;aniMfbr  ADgiut,lBfii,(Tol.z: 


It-days,  and  diri- 
Dl.zxTii,pagB2SS:— ) 


American  Ezchange.. 

tl,SO0,OO» 

!,001,300 

Bank  of  CommerM. . . 

4,996.980 

Bank  of  New  York... 

1,000.000 

Back  of  K.  America.. 

1.000,000 

Bank  of  the  Republic 
BankofSUtelfr... 

l.!6S,3eO 

a,ooo,ocK) 

Bowery 

8fie,eBD 

800,000 

Butchen  i  Droren' . . 

600,000 

800,000 
106.070 

EnnriwCity    

OnwDwieh 

S0O.OOO 

Qrocerr 

300,000 

998,300 

Irving 

800.000 

Knickerbneker 

800.000 

600.000 

HaohatUa 

2,060.000 

1,410.000 

Mm,  Vking  AsKida'oD 

63*,OO0 

Mec.ATrade«nieiia-.. 

200.000 

Meteaotile 

800,000 

1,490.000 

1,386.000 

a,ooo.ooo 

760,000 

N.T.DfTDock 

200.000 

180,000 

North  Kver 

966.000 

Ocean 

1,000,000 

411,110 

People'a 

411,600 

1,100,000 

Seventh  Ward 

600.000 

UoioQ. 

1,000,000 

Total 

8«,S4 1,660 

Tou  xxra.— »o. 

TL 

m. 


80,000 
17.S68 

20.000 
16,000 


176,000 
80.048 
183.ftS0 


SS.00O 

80.000 
17,166 
20.000 
60,000 
1!,000 
18.000 
16.000 
36,000 


t76,000 
S0.04S 

188,»es 
60,000 
86,000 
S6.00O 
80,000 
17.26S 
10,000 
S0.OO0 
11.000, 
1B.O00 
14,000 

814,000 


14,000  4  14.000 

81.000  4  81,000 

72.000  8  71.000 

19.180  4  26,180 

12.000  6  11.C00 

6  80.000 

74.600  G  14,600 

61,760  4  49,409 


87.600  6  37,600 

10,000  6  10.000 

4  6.SO0 

81.160  S  31,160 

60,000  4  40,000 

10,908  4  1S,908 

ai  14,406 

48,000  3  48,000 

31.1S0  et  81,160 

10,000  6  20,000 

60,000  S  60,000 


80.000 
81,000 
71.000 
16,180 
12,000 
80,000 
74,600 
49,400 
80.000 
87,600 
10,000 
6.100 
31.160 
60.000 
1S,S0S 
14.40* 
64.000 
17.000 
30,000. 
60,000 


441,181,768    4.16  1,469,984      »i  1,861,181 
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PRODUCTIOH  OF  PREaOUS  METALS  11  THE  WORLD. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  anoual  product  of  the  precious  metals  at  di£fe^ 
eot  periods : — 


Countries. 

America 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa,  <Sic.,  <&c 


Total 


1800. 

Silver. 
182.891,621 
4,000,000 

'  Voo.666 


Gold. 

19.000.000 

1.000.000 

8,188.346 

2,060,000 


Total 

|41,89l.5Sl 

6,000,000 

8.188,846 

2,450,000 


America 

Europe 

Asia , 

Africa,  <{ec.,<&c. 


Total, 


America 

Europe 

Asia. , 

Africa,  d^c,<|[cc. 


Total. 


America 

Europe , 

Asia. 

Africa,  <&c,  kc. 


$37,291,621 

$16,288,846 

$52,629,867 

184S. 

129,976,468 

7,600,000 

800,000 

600,000 

$9,221,176 

14,981,115 

7,000.000 

8.000,000 

$39,197,628 

22,481,115 

7,800.000 

3,600,000 

138,776,468 

$84,202,290 

$78,678,74> 

1848. 

$29,120,000 
7,280,000 
4,100,000 

$9,700,000 

20.950.000 

li.901,060 

2,610,000 

$88,820,000 

28,230,000 

17.001,060 

2,610,000 

$40,600,000 

$46,161,060 

$86,661,060 

18». 

$80,000,000 
7,600,000 
4,600,000 

$98,000,000 

21,000,000 

14,600,000 

8,600,000 

$123,000,000 

28,600,000 

19,000.000 

8,600,000 

Total $42,000,000        $182,000,000        $174,000,000 

The  total  product  of  1862  is  estimated  at  $268,000,000,  to  be  deriTed  from  tba 
following  sources : — 

America 

Australia 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa,  &c^  &c 


$124,000,000 

92.000.000 

28,000,000 

20,000.000 

4,000,000 


Total $268,000,000 

It  will  be  perceived  that  unto  the  discovery  of  the  California  mines,  the  quantity  of 
gold  in  America  was  constantly  diminishing.  The  Russian  were  discoyered  in  1809, 
but  were  not  extensively  worked  until  1843.  The  Oalifomia  mines  were  discovered 
in  April,  1848,  and  the  Australian  in  February,  1861. 

It  will  also  be  perceived,  that  the  annual  production  of  the  precious  metals,  has  be- 
eome  five-fold  of  what  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  What  it 
will  be  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  century,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
venture  to  predict 

The  amount  obtained  firom  the  California  mines  in  1861,  is  estimated  at  $84,434,355. 

The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  annual  product  of  the  precious  metals  it 
rarious  periods  prior  to  those  named  above : — 


1492. 

noo. 


X'l^^^^XW^ $11,000,000 

^,WifiWi\V\^ \\5WU»0 
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The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  in  existence 
at  various  periods  : — 


800 $160,000,000 

1492 192,000,000 

1560 320,000,000 

1600 829,000,000 


noO 12,616.000.000 

1800 8,954,000,000 

1848 6,498,000,000 

1852 7,081,770,000 


Of  the  latter  amount,  $4,600,000,000  ia  in  silver,  and  the  remainder  in  gold  The 
amount  of  coin  in  circulation  in  the  world  is  estimated  at  $1,800,000,000 ;  the  remain- 
der being  absorbed  in  watches,  plate,  jewelry,  <&c.  The  annual  depreciation  by  wear 
and  tear  of  coin  is  estimated  at  a  fourth  of  1  per  cent. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  BRITISH  PENNY  POSTAGE  SYSTEM. 

[from   the    LONDON   ECONOMIST.] 

In  its  way,  the  adoption  of  the  "  Penny  Postage  "  was,  perhaps,  the  largest  experi- 
ment ever  made  :  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  of  its  kind,  it  has  been  the  most 
successful.  But  when  we  say  so,  we  would  not  be  understood  to  base  its  success  upon 
the  amount  of  net  revenue  which  it  returns  to  the  exchequer.  That  we  have  always 
held,  though  an  important,  yet  not  the  main  object  of  a  postal  establishment.  At 
best,  a  revenue  to  the  State,  over  and  above  the  expenditure,  should  be  regarded  rather 
as  an  incident,  than  the  object  of  the  post-office ; — that  being  an  easy,  rapid,  and  cheap 
means  of  communication  between  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  different  por- 
tions of  the  empire.  To  a  great  commercial  country  like  England,  there  is  probably 
nothing  so  essential  to  a  profitable  development  of  its  resources ;  nothing  that  tends 
more  to  promote  its  prosperity  and  increase  of  wealth ;  and  few  thinf^s  which  con- 
tribute more  to  social  and  intellectual  enjoyment  and  improvement.  To  understand 
fully  the  effect  of  the  "  Penny  Postage  "  upon  our  commercial  and  social  existence,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  reflect  upon  the  consequences  which  would  ensue  were  we  to  at- 
tempt to  revert  back  to  the  old  plan. 

Smce  the  first  introduction  of  the  uniform  penny  rate,  there  has  been  a  rapid  an- 
nual increase  of  letters  without  an  exception  in  any  one  year.  In  1889,  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  reduction,  the  entire  number  of  letters,  including  *'  franks,"  which  passed 
through  the  post-office  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  82,470,596  ;  in  1840,  the  first 
year  of  the  reduction,  it  rose  to  168,768,344  ;  since  then  the  increase  has  been  steady 
but  rapid,  until,  in  1851,  the  number  amounted  to  no  less  than  860,647,187.  It  is 
interesting  to  watch  the  progress  of  this  increa>e.  The  following  table  is  taken  from 
a  return  which  has  just  been  presented  to  Parliament: — 

RETUaN,  AS  NEAaLT  AS  CAN  BE  ESTIMATED,  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  CHABGEABLK  LETTERS  DK- 
LIVKRED  IN  THE  UNITED  EINQDOM,  IN  THE  YEAR  IMMEDIATELY  PRECEDINQ  THE  FIRST 
GENERAL   REDUCTION   OF   POSTAGE   ON   THE   5Tn    DAY  OF  DECEMBER,  1839,  AND  FOR  THB 

YEARS  1840,  1845,  1850,  and  1851,  subsequent  thereto;  also,  for  the  first  yxak, 

THE   NUMBER  OF  FRANKS. 

England  and  Gross  total 

Vcar  ending  3lBt  December.  Wules.            Ireland.  Scotland.      U.  Kingdom. 

Estimated  number  of  letters,  1839. .  59,982,520     8,301,904  7,628,148     77,907,572 

Estimated  number  of  franks,  1839. .  5,172,284     1,054,508  386,232       6,568,024 

Estimatednumberof  letters,  1840..  182,003,525  18,210,642  18,554.167  168,768,344 

Estimated  number  of  letters,  1845..  214,153,628  28,587,993  28,669,168  271,410,789 

Estimated  number  of  letters,  1850..  275,252,642  85,888,895  35,427,534  847,069,071 

Estimated  number  of  letters,  1851..  288,151,755  35,982,782  80,512,649  860,647,188 

From  this  table,  it  would  appear  that  the  relative  increase  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
has  been  nearly  the  same,  while  that  in  England  and  Wales  has  been  somewhat  lar- 
ger. But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  it  is,  that  Scotland,  with  less  than  half 
the  population,  shows  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  letters  than  Ireland. 

So  fur  as  regards  the  gross  revenue  collected,  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January, 
1852,  is  the  first  in  which  the  amount  is  equal  to  the  largest  sum  collected  at  the 
liighest  rates.  The  last  complete  year  under  the  old  rates  was  1889,  when  the  amount 
collected  as  gross  revenue  was  £2,846,278  ;  in  1841  it  fell,  with  the  reduction  to  the 
penny  rate,  to  £1,859,466;  since  which  time  it  has  gradually  increased,  until,  in  1861, 
It  funoonted  to  £2,422,168.    But  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  letters  haa 
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neeessarilj  led  to  a  large  increase  of  ezpeoditore  in  the  managemeDt ;  and  diieflj  in 
consequence  of  the  more  frequent  dispatch  of  mails,  and  the  extensive  employment 
of  railways.  But  as  frequent  communication  is  one  of  the  meet  important  coosidsn- 
tions  in  a  commercial  country,  the  additional  cost  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  great 
advantages  thus  secured  to  the  public  In  1889,  under  the  old,  dear,  and  limited  fyi* 
tern  of  postal  conmiunication,  the  cost  of  management  amounted  oqIj  to  £680,168, 
leaving  a  net  revenue  of  £1,669,609;  while  in  1861,  the  cost  of  management  hu 
risen  to  no  less  than  £1,804,168,  leaving  the  net  revenue  £1,118,004.  The  foUowing 
table,  from  the  same  return,  shows  the  gross  revenue,  the  cost  of  management,  and  the 
net  revenue  in  each  year  since  1888 : — 

AN  ACOOUMT  SHOWING  THB  GROSS  AND  NKT  FO8T-OFFI0I  RIVXNUK,  AND  THI  OOST  OT 
If  ANAGKMSNT  FOR  THK  UNITED  KINGDOM,  FOE  THB  TSAR  KNDINO  THK  6tR  JAXVABT, 
1888,  AND   FOR  THI  TEARS    1840,  1846,  1861,  AND  1862. 

Tmt  ending  Jan.  6|  Grots  revenue. .  Cost  of  management.  Net  remsa. 

1840. £2,890,763  10  11  £766,999  7  4  £1.688,764  %^ 

1846 1,706,067  16  4  986,110  18  lOf  719,967  2  6i 

1861 2,264,684  6  Sf  1,460,786  18  19^  808,898  11  6i 

1862 2,422,168  4  U  1,804,168  12  8f  1,118,004  11  4^ 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  net  revenue  has  more  than  doubled  sinee  1841, 
the  first  complete  year  of  the  penny  rate. 


RECEIPTS  ilVD  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  TOITED  STATES. 

•TATSMKNT  OF  THI  R10KIPT8  AND  XZPENDITUEIS    OF   TEHE   UNITED   STATES,  FmOM    llT  JUIT 

TO  80th  SEPTEMBER,  1862. 

TasAsuET  DiPARTMBirr,  RBGisTBa's  OmcB,  November  11, 18S1 

REOEIPTS. 

From  Customs , $16,728,992  21 

From  Lands 416,946  91 

From  Loan  of  January  28,  1847,  (Treasury  notes  funded,) 10,260  00 

From  Miscellaneous 681,761  8S 

Total $16,686,949  94 

BXPENDITURB8. 

Civil,  miscellaneous,  and  foreign  intercourse $4,889,868  88 

Interior — 


2.908,647  81 


Pensions 897,967  61 

Indian  Department 2,006,679  60 

Army,  proper,  Ac 2,669,662  28 

Fortifications,  armories,  Ac 216,787  04 

2,886,449  17 

Navy. ; 2,876,000  71 

Interest,  Ac,  on  old  funded  debt  and  Treasury 

notes 261  68 

Redemption  of  8  per  cent  stock 7  88 

Redemption  of  stock  of  the  loans  of  1848  and 

1847 800,000  00 

Reimbursements  of  Treasury  notes 10,800  00 


$810,669  61 
From  which  deduct  interest  on  public  debt  repaid  4,666  14 


S06,90S  l7 


Totia.    V\1M«^5Mtl 
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VHITED  STATES  TREASURER'S  STATEMENT,  OCTOBER  S6,  1852. 

TftBASUEU's  BTATIMKNT,  SHOWING  THE  AMOUIfT  AT  HIS  CRKDIT  IN  THE  TEEA8UET,  WITH 
▲S8I8TANT  TEEASUmEBS  ANB  DESIGNATED  DEPOSITARIES,  AND  IN  THE  MINT  AND  BEANCBB» 
BT  EBTUBN8  RBOEFTED  TO  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  26,  1862;  THE  AMOCmT  rOR  WHIOB  DRAfTS 
BATE  BEEN  ISSUED,  BUT  WERE  THEN  UNPAID,  AND  THE  AMOUNT  THEN  REMAINING  SUBJECT 
TO  DRAFT.  SHOWING,  ALSO,  THE  AMOUNT  OF  FUTURE  TRANSFERS  TO  AND  FROM  DEPOSITA- 
RIES, AS  ORDERED  BT  THE  SECRBTART  OF  TEHE  TREASURY. 

Drafts 
heretofore  drawn 
Amotint  on    but  not  yet  pi^d,       Amount 
deposit.       though  payable,  subj.  to  draft. 

Treasary  of  Uoited  States,  Washington  ».  |S18,890  16  160,681  02  $268,269  IS 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Boston,  Mass 1,738,668  64  49,698  71  1,689,074  9S 

Assistant  Treasurer,  New  York,  N.  Y 6,762,862  09  908,484  80  4,869.417  79 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1,187,860  96  186,846  68  1,001,606  88 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Charleston,  S.  C 120,282  90  86,974  94  83,807  96 

Assistant  Treasurer,  New  Orleans,  La. 909,628  26  649,826  10  869,697  16 

Assistant  Treasurer,  St.  Louis,  Mo 807,721  74  114,936  27  192,786  47 

Depositary  at  Buf5ilo,  New  York 17,773  89  488  86  17,290  04 

Depositary  at  BalUmore,  Md 24,1 14  23  11.293  47  12,820  76 

Depositary  at  Richmond,  Va 27,566  71  1,660  61  26,906  10 

Depositary  at  Norfolk,  Va. 41,658  60  27,708  80  13,949  70 

Depositary  at  Wilmington,  N.  C 1,014  00  1,006  24  8  76 

Depository  at  Savannah,  Georgia 37,062  70  6,060  00  82,012  70 

Depositary  at  MobUe,  Alabama 24,293  04  20,136  99  4,167  06 

Depositary  at  Nashville,  Tennessee 20,306  28  11,187  88  9,118  40 

Depositary  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio 94,428  29  6,262  41  89,166  88 

Depositary  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. .. .  8,180  80  1,167  74  2,018  06 

Depositary  at  Cincinnati,  (late) 8,301  37        8,801  87 

Depositary  at  San  Francisco 800.681  41  241,700  00  668,981  41 

Depositary  at.Dubuque,  Iowa 2,166  46  1,667  10  489  35 

Depositary  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 11,31 1  33  6,209  83  6.101  60 

Depository  at  Jeffersonville,  Indiana 89.490  18  9,129  64  80,360  69 

Depository  at  Chicai?o,  Illinois. 139,631  89  38,966  74  100,666  16 

Depository  at  Detroit,  Michigan 86,313  87  11.682  64  24,731  8S 

Depository  at  Tallahassee,  Florida 4,481  93  3,716  99  766  94 

Suspense  account $2,486  66          2,486  66          

Mint  of  the  U.  S..  Philadelphia,  Pa 5.629,170  00        6,629,170  00 

Branch  Mint  of  U.  S.,  Cbarlotte,  N.  C  . . . .  32.000  00        32.000  00 

Branch  Mint  of  U.  S.,  Dahlonega,  Qa 26,850  00        26.860  00 

Branch  Mint  of  U.  S.,  New  Orleans,  La. . .  1,100.000  00  600,000  00  600,000  00 


Totol 18,412,466  06  2,761,144  81  16,663,807  91 

Deduct  suspense  account 2,486  66 

$16,661,321  26 
Add  difference  in  transfers 1,107,600  00 


Net  amount  subject  to  draft $16,768,821  26 

Transfers  ordered  to  treasury  of  the  U.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C. . . .  $660,000  00 

Transfers  ordered  to  Assistont  Treasurer,  New  York,  N.  Y 300,000  00 

Transfers  ordered  to  Assistant  Treasurer,  New  Orleans,  La 100,000  00 

Transfers  ordered  to  Depository  at  Norfolk,  Virginia 180,000  00 

Total $1,230,000  00 


Transfers  ordered  from  Depository  at  Chicago,  Illinois $120,000  00 

Transfers  ordered  from  Mint  of  the  U.  S.,  PhiUidelphia,  Pa 2,600  00 


Totol $122,500  00 


80,000 

50.000 

49,995 

60.000 

60.000 

49.996 

50,000 

60,000 

49.996 

52,799 

61.119 

60,000 

60,000 

60,000 

85,000 

93,601 

60,060 

lO.OOO 

108.707 

62,615 

24.000 

50,000 

60,000 

49,995 

60,000 

60,000 

20,000 

60,000 

60,000 
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BANKS  U5DER  THE  GENERAL  BA5KI1I6  UW  OF  ILUHOIS. 

We  give  below  a  statement  of  Banks  organized  under  the  general  Banking  Law  of 
the  State  of  Illinois ;  amount  of  capital  stocks  as  set  forth  in  their  certificates  of  or- 
ganization ;  amount  of  public  stocks  deposited  with  the  Auditor,  as  security  for  dreu- 
lating  notes ;  value  of  the  same,  and  the  amount  of  circulating  notes  delivered  to  the 
Banks,  October  9th,  1862  :— 

Amoant  of  Amoant  of    Value  of  AmoaH  of 

capital  stock  public  at*k8  pub*c  M*ks  drealat^ 

asselfortbin   deposited   deposited  notes  deM 

certificate  of        with  with  to  the 

Name  of  Banks.  organization.    Auditor.      Auditor.      Banks. 

Marine  Bank  of  Chicago,  Chicago  a $50,000    $81,000    $50,100    $49,SS5 

Marine  Bank  of  Chicago,  Chicago  b 600,000      72,665       51,108      28,500 

Clark's  Exchange  Bank,  Springfield  c 100,000     239,094       99,992      99,993 

Clark's  Exchange  Bank,  Springfield  d 500.000    819,850     179.410    179,008 

Merchants*  <&  Me'nics'  B'k  of  Chicago,  Chi'go.      100,000      50.000      54.700      54,700 

Stock  Security  Bank,  Danville. SOO.OOO 

The  City  Bank,  Chicago 200.000 

The  Bank  of  Ottawa,  OtUwa 500,000 

The  Bank  of  Lacas  aiid  Simonds,  Springfield      250,000 

Commercial  Bank,  Chicaga 264,000 

The  Bank  of  America,  Chicago 1,000.000 

The  Chicago  Bank,  Chicago 1,000,000 

The  Rock  Island  Bank,  Rock  Island 500.000 

Central  Bank,  Peoria 500,000 

The  Quincy  City  Bank,  Quincy 1,000,000 

The  following  named  banks,  projected  in  Illinois  under  the  general  law  of  IhAl 
State,  have  filed  certificates,  but  no  securities  have  been  deposited,  and  no  circulating 

notes  issued : — 

Amount  of  eapi- 
Ul  stock  as  set 

forth  in  certified 
Name  of  Banks  and  where  located.  of  orK^iuti<>B. 

Peru  Bank,  Peru $200,000 

Illinois  River  Bank  of  Taylor  and  Coffing,  Peru 250,000 

Belvidere  Bank,  Belvidere 75,000 

The  Prairie  State  Bank,  Washington,  Tazewell  County 600,000 

Geneva  Bank,  Geneva 100,000 

Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Quincy,  Quincy 600.000 

Stephenson  County  Bank,  Freeport 50,000 

Bank  of  North  America,  Chicago 1,000,000 

Bank  of  Bloomington,  Bloomington 6OO,0(»0 

The  Bank  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 5OO.O00 

The  Union  Bank,  Chicago 200,000 

The  Merchants'  and  Farmers'  Bank,  Springfield. 1,000,000 

GOLD  A5D  SILVER  IN  TH£  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  scarcity  of  silver  since  gold  has  been  so  abundant,  is  seen  in  the  following  state- 
ment, showing  the  comparative  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  in  the  Bank  of 
England  at  several  periods : — 

Cold.  SiWer. 

September  4,  1847 £7,878,816  £1,028.035 

"           2,1848 12,167,667  705,928 

"          8.1849 18,641,178  277,077 

2,1860   15,888,857  219,958 

5,1851 18,674,190  82,876 

4,1852 21,884,921  19,154 

a  Organized  January  13,  1852.    b  OrganUed  May  26, 1852.    c  Organized  April  86, 1853.    d  Orm- 
Ized  Jane  14, 1859. 
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The  amount  in  general  circulation  in  England,  has  been  much  reduced  recently  by 
the  emigrants  to  Australia,  who  have  taken  out  silver  in  preference  to  gold.  Silver  in 
the  colonies  is  received  as  a  legal  tender  for  all  payments,  while  in  England  it  is  only 
a  legal  tender  fur  payments  of  40s.  and  under.  To  lessen  this  out-going  of  silver  coin 
to  Australia,  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  laws  in  the  colonies  conform  to  the  parent 
country.  The  Britisn  government  were  about  to  order  a  large  issue  of  new  silver  coin. 
The  price  of  silver,  atfd  the  alloyed  rate  of  the  coinage,  pays  the  government  well 
for  supplying  the  public  with  a  sufficient  amount  for  circulation.  At  the  last  accounts, 
the  market  price  for  dollars  was  4s.  lOfd.,  and  for  silver  68.  ^d  ;  while  the  rate  at  which 
silver  is  coined  at  the  mint  into  English  silver  is  6s.  2d. 


^^^»^N^N^^^»#%^^^^—i 


BRITISH  POST-OFFICE  SYSTEM  OF  REMITTING  M05EY. 

Independent  of  carrying  letters,  the  Post-Office  Department  of  Great  Britain  has  of 
late  years  assumed  a  new  and  most  important  function  to  the  public,  that  of  a  medium 
for  the  safe  remittance  of  small  sums  of  money  from  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  another.    The  working  of  this  system  is  thus  stated  in  the  London  Economist  :^— 

So  late  as  1840,  the  number  of  money  orders  issued  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
but  188,921,  representing  a  sum  of  £818,124 ;  while  in  1861  the  number  of  orders  is- 
sued had  increased  to  no  less  |.han  4,661,025,  and  the  amount  to  £8,880,420.  The  ar- 
erage  amount  of  each  order  in  1840  was  £1  18s.  2d.,  and  in  1861  it  was  s'Jll  only  £1 
18s.  Id.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  large  increase  in  the  aggregate  amount  has  not 
arisen  from  the  introduction  of  a  new  class  of  business,  which  can  be  supposed  to  in- 
terfere with  the  transactions  of  ordinary  banks.  The  following  table  shows  the  pr 
of  this  department  of  the  Post-office  business  since  1840 : — 

RKTUaN    OF    THE    MUMBSa    AND    AMOUNT    OF    MONEY   ORDERS  ISSUED  AND  PAID   IN  THI 
UNITED  KINGDOM  DURING  THE  UNDERMENTIONED   TEARS. 

UNITED   KINGDOM. 

Number.  Amount. 

For  the  year  ended  6th  January,  1840  .. .           188,921  £818,124  18  0 

For  the  year  ended  5th  January,  1846  .. .         2,806,803  6,695,896     7  4 

From  1st  January  to  3lst  December,  1850        4,439,718  8,494,498  10  7 

From  1st  January  to  2l8t  December,  1861         4,661,026  8,880,420  16  1 

For  the  last  vear  the  total  amount  was  divided  between  different  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  follows : — 

No.  of  orders.  Amount. 

England  and  Wales 8,878,497  £7,618,060 

Ireland 892,848  663,860 

Scotland 889,680  709,000 

Total 4,661,026  £8,880,420 

The  entire  cost  of  the  establishment  and  other  expenses,  incident  upon  this  branch 
of  the  Post-office  business,  is  returned  as  £69,922,  while  the  amount  of  commission 
received  by  the  Post  office  is  £77,420, — leaving,  therefore,  a  small  profit  of  upwards 
of  £7,000. 

These  facts  will  be  regarded  with  great  satisfaction  by  the  numerous,  active,  and 
energetic  persons  throughout  the  kingdom  who  took  a  warm  interest  in  promoting 
this, — one  of  the  greatest  practical  reforms  of  modem  times. 

SHIPMENTS  OF  GOLD  DUST  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  manifested  shipments  of  gold  dust  (according  to  Hussey,  Bond  A  Hale's  Oircn- 
lar)  for  three  months,  ending  September 80th,  1862,  has  been  as  follows: — 

July 14,616,480 

August 1,691,677 

September 8,968,471 

Total 110,070,628 
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Of  which  amount  to  Europe,  namely : — 

In  July t6ZZMl 

In  August 20M9« 

In  September 670,784 

Total  to  Europe $1,418,670 

The  entire  product  of  gold  since  the  discovery  of  Oaliibmia  mines  to  July  lit,  d 
present  year,  is  estimated  at  $174,780,877. 

WEIGHING  DEPARTMEUT  OF  THE  BUVK  OF  E56LA5D. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  astonishing  departments  within  the  whole  compaa 
of  the  Bank  of  England  is  the  weighing  department,  in  which,  with  Uie  rapiditj  of 
thought,  and  a  precision  approaching  to  the  bundredUi  part  of  a  g^n,  the  weight  of 
the  gold  coins  is  determined.  There  are  six  weighing  machines,  kept  working  hj 
the  same  agency  which  applies  all  mechanical  power  in  the  band,  and  three  weigben 
attend  to  these.  Rolls  of  sovereigns,  or  halfsovereigns,  are  placed  in  grooves,  tod 
are  shaken,  one  at  a  time,  by  the  motion  of  the  machine,  into  the  scale.  If  they  are 
of  standard  weight,  they  are  thrown  by  the  same  mechanical  intelligence  into  a  box 
at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  person  who  watches  the  operation ;  if  they  have  lost  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  grain,  they  are  cast  into  a  box  on  ^the  left.  Those  which  ttmd 
the  test  are  put  into  bags  of  1,000  sovereigns  each,  and  those  below  par  are  cot  bf  t 
machine,  and  sent  back  to  the  mint  Between  one  thousand  and  two  thousand  light 
sovereigns  are  thus  daily  sent  out  of  circulation.  The  silver  is  put  up  in  bags,  each 
of  jS  1,000  value,  and  the  gold  into  bags  of  a  thousand,  and  then  those  bagfuls  of  bul- 
lion are  sent  through  a  strongly-guarded  door,  or  rather  window,  into  ue  treasory. 
The  treasury  is  a  gloomy  apartment,  fitted  up  with  iron  presses,  whidi  are  supphed 
with  huge  locks  and  bolts,  and  which  are  perfectly  fire-proot  Gold,  silver,  and  paper 
money,  ready  for  circulation,  to  the  amount  of  £22,000,000  sterling,  were  in  the 
treasury  when  we  visited  it  One  of  the  gentlemen  in  that  department  placed  1,000 
sovereigns  in  our  hand,  and,  at  the  same  time  pointed  to  seventy  bags  fall  of  gold  in  t 
little  recess  which  he  had  thrown  open,  mainng,  in  all,  the  modest  som  of  £70,000. 
He  placed  notes  of  half  a  million  also  upon  our  palm,  which,  no  doubt,  had  its  ova 
sensation  as  the  precious  deposit  trembled  on  its  top. — Ho^a  Ituirueiar. 
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THE  AMERICAN  NAUTICAL  ALMANAC. 

We  learn  from  Silliman'a  Journal  of  Science,  that  the  first  volume  of  the  American 
Nautical  Almanac,  published  by  authority  of  Congress,  will  appear  in  a  few  week^ 
It  has  been  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Lieut.  0.  H.  Davis.  U.  S.  S,  It  is  sta- 
ted that  this  work  will  be  a  material  improvement  on  the  British  Nautical  Almanac, 

having  more  current  lunar  tables,  which  give  more  accurate  predictions,  as  tested 

in  the  case  of  the  eclipse,  July  28,  1861. 

*'  At  Washington,  the  British  almanac  was  in  error  for  the  beginniDg  of  the  edipse 
78  seconds,  and  for  the  end  62  seconds.  The  American  almanac  was  in  error  for  the 
beginning  only  18  seconds,  and  for  the  end  only  one  second  and  a  half."  •  •  ♦  ♦ 
**llie  errors  expo«ed  in  this  eclipse  may  give  rise  to  an  error  of  from  16  to  SO  miles 
in  the  determination  of  the  longitude  at  sea  by  means  of  lunar  distances,  and  to  an 
uncertainty  of  twice  that  amount.  The  possibility  of  such  an  error,  aiisiiig  frocn  this 
source,  is  removed  in  the  American  ephemeris." 

There  are  other  points  of  superiority ;  one  of  the  principal  being  •*  a  OKire  enmplete, 
full  and  accurate  Uble  of  latitudes  and  longitudes,  particularly  of  Ammean  latitndet 
and  longitudes,  than  is  now  anywhere  to  be  found,"  and  the  other  relates  to  the  tads 
tables  and  other  practical  information  concerning  the  tides.  The  anwwncement  of  the 
American  WQfk  baa  ted>¥!«A  ^^  Y^iob  ^l  ^Cbfc^fijc^^ 
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OF  E5TERI50  THE  CHUVHEL  OF  THE  BAT  OF  8MTRVA. 

AuGUiTCB  Statfobd,  Secretary  of  the  Lords  Oommifisionen  of  the  Admi- 
rality,  has  traDsmitted  to  Capt  O.  A.  Halstiad,  Secretary,  Lloyd's,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  committee  for  managing  the  affiiirs  of  Lloyd's,  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  which  has  been  received  from  Commander  Spratt,  of  her  majesty's 
surveying  vessel  Spitfire,  relative  to  alterations  in  the  marks  for  entering  the  Ohannel 
of  tho  Bay  of  Smyrna: — 

H.  M.  Btiam  Vbssil  Spimsif  Smyrna,  Augott  SSthf  185S. 

SiK : — Having,  since  my  amval  at  this  port  on  August  18  th,  been  enabled  to  exam- 
ine the  Spit  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hermes,  upon  which  a  beacon  was  placed  in  1842» 
and  having  ascertained  that  it  has  considerably  grown  out  by  the  depositions  from  that 
river  since  that  time,  I  therefore  felt  it  my  duty,  as  earl;^  as  possible,  to  inform  )roa 
of  the  &ct,  for  the  benefit  of  the  merchants  and  captains  interested  in  the  navigation 
of  this  gulfl  and  to  point  out  to  them  that  the  marks  given  in  a  copy  of  a  chart  of  the 
**  Channel  of  Bay  or  Smyrna,"  by  Captain  Graves  ana  the  officers  of  H.  M.  S.  Beacon, 
which  was  then  published  at  this  port,  vis: — "That  the  north  end  of  the  old  castle  on 
Mount  Pagus,  on  which  the  south  end  of  Sanjac  Castle,  clears  the  Mermer  Spit,'*  is  no 
longer  true,  the  spit  having  grown  out  beyond  those  marks. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  suUtitute  the  following  for  the  former  marks : — A  large  and 
conspicuous  tree  with  a  house  under  it^  which  appears  to  Uie  south  of  Sanjac  Castle,  on 
with  the  north  end  of  the  old  castle  on  Mount  Pagus.  This  latter  object  will  in  con- 
sequence be  more  than  twice  its  breadth  open  to  the  souUi  of  Sanjac  Castle,  instead 
of  touching  it  as  by  the  old  marks.  N.  B. — This  spit  is  the  only  one  of  such  rapid  in- 
crease as  to  sensibly  affect  the  navigation  of  the  channel  in  a  few  years.  But  it  is  one 
of  least  danger  where  a  proper  look-out  is  kept,  since  the  reeds  growing  on  the  lips  of 
the  river  are  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  'extremity  of  tbe  spit,  and  Uie  ihallow  bar 
is  generally  seen  to  break,  or  wiui  trunks  of  trees  aground  upon  it 

As  the  other  spits  extend  some  distance  from  dry  land,  they  are  not  easily  indicated ; 
the  marks  for  them  being  very  dbtant  and  indistmct.  It  is  therefore  the  more  to  be 
regretted  that  the  buoys  formerly  placed  upon  these  spits,  by  the  subscription  of  some 
few  merchants,  have  been  entirely  removed  through  the  apparent  want  of  interest^  or 
care  about  their  preservation,  by  the  local  authority. 

The  consequence  is,  that  many  vessels  now  ground  upon  these  spits,  much  loss  of 
time  and  expense  follows;  which  often  is  far  more  than  would  be  the  cost  of  replacing 
and  maintaining  such  necessary  guides  to  a  great  commercial  port 

Finding  that  notice  of  their  entire  removal  is  not  generally  known,  strangers  arriving 
at  the  Port  of  Smyrna  are  thus  often  placed  in  a  di£5culty.    (Signed.) 

T.  SraATT,  Commander. 

OF  THE  U6HT  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  8E1R0. 

• 

James  Booth,  under  date  Whitehall,  September  24,  1852,  has,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  of  Trade,  transmitted  to  Captain 
G.  A.  Halstead,  R.  N.,  Secretary  at  Lloyd's,  for  the  information  of  the  committee 
managing  the  affairs  at  Lloyd's,  and  in  order  that  it  might  obtain  publicity,  the 
subjoined  translation  of  a  notice  issued  by  the  Danish  Marine  Board,  respecting  a  new 
light  established  on  the  Island  of  Seiro,  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Great  Belt, 
and  which  will  be  lighted  for  the  first  time  on  the  26th  October,  1852. 

''On  the  so  called  Guiben,  on  the  northmost  point  of  the  same  Island  of  Seiro,  lat 
55^  65'  W  north,  and  Ion.  11^  6'  9"  east  of  Greenwich,  a  revolving  light  will  he  e»- 
tablished  on  a  tower  60  feet  above  the  land,  and  100  feet  above  the  sea. 

**  The  new  light,  which  wUl  be  lighted  for  the  first  time  on  the  26th  inst,  and  will 
thereafter  be  kept  burning  the  same  time  as  all  the  other  lights  in  the  kingdom ;  viz:^ 
From  half  an  hour  after  sunset  until  sunrise,  will  consist  of  eight  lamps  with  rever- 
berators, which  will  take  six  minutes  to  each  revolution,  so  that  they  show  a  strong 
light  lasting  between  12  and  16  seconds,  every  second  minute. 

**The  lisht  will  show  all  around  the  horicon  for  the  distance  of  8|  to  4  miles,  (14  to 
16  miles  English.) 

«  Marine  Board,  September  10, 1862. 
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SOUTH  FORELAND  HIGH  LIGHT. 

|TbinvTt-Ho(tse,  Lonsom,  September  U  18SZ. 

This  corporation  having,  witli  a  view  to  promote  the  safety  of  vessels  when  naviga- 
ting  by  night  in  the  vicinity  of  Folkstone,  recently  caused  examination  to  be  made  of 
the  rocky  patches  which  extend  from  the  shore  at  Copt  Point;  and  having  ascertained 
that  additional  facility  for  navigating  that  part  of  the  Channel,  will  be  afforded  by  de- 
creasing the  range  of  the  South  Foreland  High  Light  to  the  northward,  notice  is  here- 
by given,  that  on  and  after  the  Ist  of  October  next,  the  light  from  the  said  high  light- 
house will  not  bo  visible  to  the  northward  of  the  line  of  bearing  of  W.  by  S.  soatb- 
erly. 

Masters  of  vessels  drawing  more  than  14  feet  water  should  adhere  to  the  old  rule, 
which  requires  that  the  lower  light  shall  be  kept  in  sight  when  approaching  the  shore ; 
and  masters  and  pilots  of  all  vessels  not  bound  to  Folkstone  Harbor  are  now  instructed 
to  stand  off  immediately  the  high  light  disappears. 

By  order,  j.  HERBERT,  Secretary. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  SAILING  INTO  AND  OUT  OF  HARBOR  GRACE. 

Ships  going  out  of  Harbor  Grace  with  scant  winds,  should  never  open  Long  Harrj 
of  the  easternmost  land  ;  that  mark  will  lead  clear  of  the  White  Rock  and^Nurth  Bar. 
For  the  South  Bar,  never  open  Sbip*s  Head  Beacon  on  the  beach,  until  the  beacon  op- 
poeite  the  Chapel  opens  to  the  southward  of  Father  Ewer's  House,  you  are  then  clear 
of  the  South  Bar  and  may  haul  to  S.  E. 

LsADiN'o  Marks  into  HAaBoa  GaACE.  The  beacon  on  Ship*8  Head  just  open  to 
the  northward  of  the  beacon  on  the  beach,  will  lead  mid-channel ;  or  Long  Harry  just 
touching  to  the  easternmost  land.  The  beacon  open  of  Father  Ewer*8  House,  will 
lead  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  bar  in  four  fathoms  low  water,  spring  tides. 

The  beacon  between  Father  Ewer's  House  and  the  Spire,  is  the  cj-oss  mark  for  the 
spit  or  point  of  the  bar.  The  beacon  on  with  the  west  end  of  Dr.  Stirling's  house, 
(now  the  Nunnery,)  leads  along  the  west  side  of  the  bar,  in  five  fathoms,  low  water, 
spring  tides. 

WEST  COAST  OF  JUTUND,  AND  THE  COASTS  OF  BORNHOLM. 

The  Danish  Consul  General  at  London,  (England,)  under  date  September  28ih,  1852, 
has  issued  the  subjoined  notice  to  mariners : — 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  mariners,  in  the  event  of  their  being  unfortunately  stranded 
on  the  west  coast  of  Jutland,  or  on  the  coasts  of  Bornholm,  and  no  communication  can 
by  other  means  be  made  with  the  ship  for  rescuing  the  crew,  that  a  line  of  nine  yarns 
will  be  thrown  to  them  by  the  aid  of  a  rocket  apparatus. 

On  the  shipwrecked  seamen  hauling  in  this  line  it  will  be  followed  by  a  8^  inch 
warp,  having  a  block  secured  at  the  end,  in  which  is  the  bight  of  a  smaller  line.  Both 
ends  of  this  line  are  fastened  to  the  escape-chair,  which  by  means  of  an  iron  ring  trav- 
erses the  3^  inch  warp.  This  warp  is  to  be  made  fast  on  board  the  vessel  as  high  as 
practicable,  in  order  that  the  chair,  if  possible,  may  pass  clear  of  the  surge. 

The  chair  can  now,  by  help  of  the  small  line  which  runs  into  the  block  fastened  to 
the  warp  on  board,  be  hauled  in  and  out  on  the  warp ;  and  the  communication  for  the 
rescue  of  the  crew  be  thus  established. 

DETENTION  OF  VESSELS  AT  HAMPTON  ROADS. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  addresi 
the  Treasury  Department  with  reference  to  the  undue  detention  of  vessels  bound  to 
Baltimore  at  Hampton  Roads,  by  the  Collector  at  Norfolk.  The  committee  received 
in  answer  the  following  letter : — 

Trbaburt  DBPARTMcrr,  November  12,  1833. 

Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  8th  inst,  respecting  the  deten- 
tion of  vessels,  bound  to  Baltimore,  by  being  compelled  to  enter  and  clear  at  Norfdk 
while  detained  at  Hampton  Roads,  I  have  to  state  that  the  collector  at  Norfolk  has 
been  instructed  under  this  date  to  require,  in  such  cases,  the  delivery  of  a  certified 
copy  of  the  manifest  to  \}iie  V>oaTd\i\^  <^^^«t^V:^wl  not  to  require  the  vesaek  to  enter 
and  clear  at  hia  port.       1  am,  t«»^cX^\A\'s  ^-^ww  c^«^\«sX%RXHWiV» 
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THE  FIRST  mNINO  OPERATIONS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

To  Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine : — 

Doubtless  there  may  be  some  readers  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine^  who  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  regular  miniog  operations  were  undertaken  in  our  country  long 
prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War ;  and  that  some  of  the  mines  then  opened  have  scarcely 
been  surpassed  in  importance  and  value  by  the  recent  enterprises  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, even  in  Califurnia.  With  such  persons  the  impression  may  exist,  that  the  develop- 
ments of  mineral  wealth  in  that  distant  State,  have  now,  for  the  first  time,  turned  puD- 
lic  attention  to  the  resources  of  the  country  more  contiguous  to  us,  and  awakened  the 
present  spirit  of  mining  enterprise.  But  this  is  not  the  fact.  It  is  well  known  that 
a  mania  for  gold  existed  in  the*  minds  of  many  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  American 
Colonies.  They  made  extensive  explorations,  especially  in  that  portion  of  the  Colonies 
which  now  contains- the  States  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont.  In  some  instances,  these  explorations  must  have  been  limited  only 
be  the  impenetrable  nature  of  the  forests,  or  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  Indians. 
From  a  large  mass  of  letters  and  memoranda  now  before  me,  which  were  written  by 
Mr.  Sampson  Simson,  in  the  year  1760, 1  am  induced  to  believe  that  all,  or  nearly  all, 
of  the  mmes  now  known  to  exist  in  the  United  States  were  then  discovered.  And,  in 
addition,  there  were  doubtless  others,  which  were  subsequently  lost  sight  of,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  remoteness  from  the  settlements,  and  the  danger  attending  the  access 
to  them. 

It  is  a  very  natural  question  to  ask  of  what  account  such  mines  can  be,  as  they 
have  not  yielded  anything  of  special  value  even  to  the  present  day.  Nay,  it  is  even 
said,  that  the  work  upon  them  has  long  ago  ceased,  and  even  tradition  has  reported  them 
as  valueless.  It  is  a  fact  that  no  important  yield  was  formerly  obtained  from  them, 
and  it  is  likewise  a  fact  that  tradition  reports  them  to  be  valueless,  because  the  oper- 
ations upon  them  were  long  ago  suspended.  But  it  is  not  a  fact,  on  the  contrary  it  is 
yery  far  from  the  truth,  that  these  operations  were  suspended  because  the  mines  were 
of  little  value.  Instead  thereof,  many  of  them  are  of  great  v:ilue,  but  their  situations 
were  so  exposed  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  that  all  work  upon  them  was,  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  suspended.  This,.!  think,  will  be  so  apparent  from  the  fol- 
lowing facts  which  I  am  about  to  relate,  as  to  convince  any  one  that  the  public  im- 
pression upon  this  point  is  erroneous,  and  that  we  yet  have  in  our  very  midst,  mineral 
wealth  of  incalculable  value  and  of  rare  richness. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  serious  efforts  were  made  to  develop  these  mines,  until 
about  a  century  ago.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Sampson  Simpson,  a  highly  honorable  and 
wealthy  merchant  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  connection  with  capitalists  in  London, 
made  entensive  explorations  and  commenced  working  many  of  them.  Their  explora- 
tions th(;y  extended  from  North  Carolina  to  Massachusetta 

In  the  year  1764,  he  associated  with  himself  Charles  Scott,  of  Virginia,  who  was  af- 
terwards a  member  of  the  First  Continental  Congress,  Oeneral  Moncton,  Colonel  James, 
an  Engineer  in  the  British  Army,  who  had  command  of  the  sappers  <&  miners  at  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the  Governors  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  the  Provost 
of  New  York,  George  Trail.  Thomas  Barstow,  Colonel  McLane,  Henry  Remsen,  and 
General  Ethan  Allen.  With  th&^e  gentlemen  he  continued  to  be  associated  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1778.  His  successor  was  Solomon  Simp- 
son, the  father  of  Sampson  Simpson,  who  at  present  resides  in  Warren  Street  in  New 
York. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Sampson  Simpson,  he  obtained  many  yalnable  mining 
rights  from  individuals  and  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  Amonffst  the  most  valuable 
of  these,  was  a  grant  from  the  Crown,  of  all  mines  and  minerals  m  Hampshire  Coimty 
in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  which  embraced  the  present  counties  of  Hampden, 
Franklin  and  Hampshire ;  also  the  mines  and  minerals  in  the  Manor  of  Philipsburgb, 
including  a  portion  of  Westchester  and  Putnam  counties  in  the  State  of  New  York ; 
and  the  lands  from  the  Town  of  Roxbury  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  now  known  as 
the  Spruce  Hill  Mines.  He  worked,  also,  a  silver  mine  at  Norwalk,  Connecticut ;  the 
same  which  is  now  worked  by  Doctor  Frankfort,  or  one  very  near  to  it.  Under  tha 
asBociation  above  mentiooed,  the  copper  mines  at  or  near  Qnuiby,  Goimecticat,  tlia 
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mines  on  Sprnee  Hill,  Litchfield  County,  and  the  silver  mine  at  Sing  Sing,  Westches- 
ter County,  New  York,  were  very  extensively  worked  and  proved  ezceiedinglT  rich. 
The  latter  mine  yielded  a  large  quantity  of  native  silver,  some  portiooe  of  whidi  mav 
now  be  seen  at  the  office  of  Sampson  Simpson,  Esq.,  No.  18  Beekman  Street,  New  Tort. 

As  a  large  number  of  the  stockholders  of  this  silver  mine  at  Sing  Sing,  belonged  ts 
the  British  Army  un  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  as  its  location 
was  very  much  exposed,  the  operations  upon  it  were  suspended  at  that  time.  The 
tools,  smelting  house  and  other  buildings  were  removed  by  the  Continental  Army  to 
West  Point,  and  the  latter  were  made  to  serve  for  barracks  during  the  war.  It  wis, 
therefore,  solely  on  account  of  these  circumstances,  and  not  from  a  scardtj  of  metal 
that  this  work  was  discontinued.  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  some  enterprising 
individuals  will  again  open  these  mines,  and  render  their  untold  wealth  oaefiil  to  man- 
kind, as  well  as  profitable  to  their  present  proprietor. 

Previously  to  this  time,  operations  had  been  commenced  on  the  mines  in  the  vicinity 
of  Northampton.  On  the  6  th  October,  1765,  Charles  Scott,  Ethan  Allen,  Benjamia 
Stiles,  Abram  Bronson,  Israel  Bronson,  Juhn  Frederick  Stendall,  Thomas  Bow,  and 
three  slaves,  Tom,  Cato,  and  Cesar,  left  Roxbury,  ConAecticut,  for  Northampton,  took 
possession  of  the  mines,  and  began  to  work  them.  On  the  29th  of  Novemoer,  1776, 
Thomas  Row,  mining  captain,  writes  to  Mr.  Sampson  Simpson  as  follows :  **  I  have  been 
in  Northampton  as  you  desired  me,  and  find  that  part  looks  as  though  it  would  pro- 
duce a  great  deal  of  lead  ore ;  the  Messrs.  Bronson  think  they  have  cleared  £800  be- 
sides paying  all  the  charges.  I  was  at  three  places  or  mines,  or  rather  veina,  wluch 
are  very  large  and  are  mixed  very  much  with  ore ;  there  is  another  about  two  miks 
from  Bronson's.  This  vein  is  the  largest  I  ever  saw ; "  (Southampton  Lead  Mioes^ 
**  the  first  stone  of  ore  token  out  of  the  back  of  the  vein,  weighed  atx>ve  two  hondrea 
weight,  almost  solid.  This  vein  is  open  six  rods  long  and  four  feet  wide,  mixed  very 
thick  with  ore ;  there  is  one  part  of  the  vein  that  is  above  a  foot  pretty  near  scdid." 

Judge  B.  Stiles  and  Charles  Scott  wrote  to  Mr.  Simpson  concurring  with  Captain 
Row  in  the  above  statement 

During  the  year  1771,  Colonel  James,  Royal  Engineer,  (the  same  who  afterwards 
commanded  at  Bunker  Hill,)  obtained  leave  of  absence  and  sailed  for  England,  with 
authority  to  sell  a  portion  of  the  mines  at  Sing  Sing,  Roxbury.  and  Northampton,  and 
also  to  conclude  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  mines  that  had  been  negotiated  by  Doctor 
Benjamin  Franklin  to  General  Moncton.  A  portion  of  the  funds  were  paid  and  accep- 
tances made  to  the  amount  of  £6,000  sterling,  payable  at  a  subsequent  day.  But 
owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  colony,  it  was  deemed  prudent  not  to  pay  the  bills 
at  niaturity.  Colonel  Jamen  returned  in  time  to  participate  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  The  War  of  the  Revolution,  which  now  broke  out,  put  an  end  to  all  mining  op- 
erations, and  it  was  not  until  many  years' afterwards,  that  the  work  was  resumed. 

In  the  years  1807,  1808  and  1809,  Perkins  Nichols,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  obtained  deeds 
from  the  owners  of  the  soil  for  some  of  these  mining  rights  of  the  proprietor,  and 
eommenced  operations  in  the  spring  of  1809.  At  Southampton  the  property  was 
dividf  d  by  sales  of  portions  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Perkins  dc  Brother,  Isaac  P.  Davii^ 
and  David  Hinkley.  Subsequently,  and  by  consent  of  the  parties,  it  was  conveyed  to 
Dr.  Solomon  Bond  in  trust,  but  this  gentlemen  was  never  mterested  in  the  propertf. 
Theee  mines  were  afterwards  subdivided  and  shares  sold  to  varicus  individuals,  who 
from  time  to  time  forfeited  their  interests  by  non-payment  of  assessments,  ontil  the 
whole  property  became  vested  in  Perkins  Nichols,  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  Isaac  P.  Davis, 
and  David  Hinkley.  It  was  owing  to  the  perseverance  of  the  latter  gentleman  that 
the  works  were  continued  several  years,  after  all  the  other  parties  bad  ceased  to  ad- 
Tance  money  to  pu^h  forward  the  enterprise. 

The  canal  leading  to  the  adit  is  about  f  of  a  mile  in  length.  This  adit,  which  ii 
horizontal  and  of  1,142  feet,  has  been  driven  into  the  solid  rock,  and  will  drain  the 
mme  of  water  to  the  depth  of  200  feet  at  its  greatest  elevatioiL  A  shaft  was  sank 
to  ventilate  the  adit  to  the  depth  of  169  feet.  A  shaft  has  also  been  sunk  aboat46 
feet  on  the  course  of  the  vein. 

The  work  upon  this  mine  ceased  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  David  Hinkley 
and  also  that  of  his  head  miner,  Mr.  Work.  They  were  thirteen  yeara  driving  tha 
adit 

In  the  year  1847,  Knowles  Taylor,  Esq.,  and  Charles  Steams,  Geologist  of  the  dty 
of  New  York,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  purchase  these  mines.  Bot  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  outstanding  title  of  bampson  Simpson,  and  their  inability  to  find  his  bein 
indiioed  them,  at  that  time,  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  Subsequently,  in  the  year  1849, 
Mr.  Stearni  became  Um  pxmJbaanK  ol  >3[k«  ^^i^gns^  ^>\:««t  Uineat  and  tbn  mmd  the* 
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in  order  to  perfect  his  title  it  was  necemarj  for  bim  to  search  oat  the  descendents  of 
Mr.  SimpeoQ.  In  this  renewed  efibrt  he  ultimately  met  with  complete  success.  Ho 
found  Sampson  Simpson  at  Tonkers,  Westchester  County.  New  York,  with  all  the 
papers  of  his  unde  m  the  most  perfect  state  of  preservation ;  and  with  them  there 
was  also  the  long  lost  title  to  the  Hampshire  mines.  He  immediately  purchased  the 
interests  of  the  mining  company  formed  by  Perkios  Nichols,  and  a  good-will  or  quit- 
claim deeds  of  the  occupants  and  owners  of  the  soil  On  the  4th  of  June  last,  he 
copunenced  operations  at  the  Northampton  mines.  The  labor  of  a  few  days  was  suf- 
ficient to  make  most  important  deyelopments,  which  led  to  a  sale  of  the  property  to 
Messrs.  Sandford,  Coit,  A  Oris  wold. 

Since  the  sale,  Messrs.  Steams  A  Sturges  have  dsToted  their  energies  to  clearing 
out  the  mines,  timbering  the  old  adit  at  the  Southampton  mines,  and  taking  the  water 
out  of  the  shaft ;  all  of  which  the^  have  suoeessfully  accomplished.  They  have  also  let 
the  mines  to  a  company  of  Cornish  miners,  who  work  them  for  one<half  the  ore  raised, 
and  pay  their  own  expenses.  Thus,  after  nearly  a  century,  these  mines  promise  most 
important  results  to  the  proprietors. 

The  foots  presented  in  this  brief  detail  of  these  mines  show  the  decided  energy  with 
which  some  of  the  most  intelligent  capitalists  of  the  Colonies  and  in  England  embarked 
in  mining  operations.  At  the  same  time  they  make  apparent  how  completely  all  en- 
terprise was  paralyzed  by  the  Revolutionary  War,  ana  how  widely  puolic  attention 
was  diverted  trom  these  enterprises,  and  even  their  localities,  so  as  to  render  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  title  of  the  owners  extremely  difficult  It  is  not  wonderful  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  operating  for  a  series  of  years,  an  erroneous  impression  that  these 
mines  and  many  others  were  valueless  should  become  deeply  fixea  in  the  public  mind. 
Nothing,  however,  is  necessary  to  remove  this  mistake,  and  present  the  subject  in  its 
tme  li^t^  but  the  completion  of  the  explorations  which  have  been  set  on  foot 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant 

CHARLES  STEARNS. 

THE  MAirUFACTURE  OF  GLASS. 

MirMsia  IT. 

LSOXITDS  OF  THB  OLAB8  HOUSE,   XTO. 

Enough  has  been  adduced  to  show  the  peculiar  estimation  in  which  the  art  of  glass 
iPi^lring  was  formerly  held,  'and  the  privileges  conferred  on  it  by  the  various  govern- 
ments of  Europe. 

The  art  was  thus  invested  with  an  air  of  romance  almost;  and  a  manufocture  com- 
ynan/ling  eo  much  attention  ou  the  part  of  the  governments,  was  regarded  with  a  great 
■hare  oF  awe  and  wonder. 

It  is  not  strange  that  in  this  state  of  things,  various  legends  should  have  been  iden- 
tified with  the  manufocture  and  its  localities.  Among  uese  legends  was  that  which 
ascribed  to  the  furnace  fire  the  property  of  creating  the  monster  called  the  salaman- 
der. It  was  believed,  too,  that  at  certain  times  tms  wonderful  being  issued  from  his 
abode,  and  as  opportuoity  offered,  carried  back  some  victim  to  his  fiery  bed.  The  ab- 
•ence  of  workmen,  who  sometimes  departed  secretly  for  foreign  lands,  was  always  ac- 
counted for  by  the  hypothesis  that  in  some  uuguarded  moment  they  had  follen  a  prey 
to  the  sslamander.  Visitors,  too,  whose  courage  could  sustain  them,  were  dhrected  to 
look  through  the  eye-hole  to  the  interi<Mr  of  the  fumac«,  and  no  one  foiled  to  discover 
the  monster  ooUed  in  his  glowing  bed,  and  gUuriog  with  fiery  eyes  upon  the  intruder, 
much  to  his  discomfiture  and  effectually  as  to  his  retreat  Some  gallant  knights, 
armed  ''cap-a-pie,"  it  is  said,  dared  a  combat  with  the  fiery  dragon,  but  always  re- 
turned defeated— the  important  foct  being  doubtless  then  unlmown  or  overlookml,  that 
steel  armor,  being  a  rapid  conductor  of  heat,  would  be  likely  to  tempt  a  more  ready 
approach  of  the  nibled  monster. 

There  was  another  current  notion  that  glass  was  as  easily  rendered  malleable  as 
brittle,  but  that  the  workmen  concealed  the  art,  and  the  life  of  any  one  attempting  the 
discovery  was  surely  forfeited.  An  ancient  writer  on  glass,  "  Isiderus,**  states  that  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  an  artist  banished  from  Rome  on  political  considerations,  in  hia 
retirement  discovered  the  art  of  rendering  glass  m^eable;  he  yentored  to  return  to 
Rome,  in  hopes  of  procuring  a  remission  of  ms  sentence  and  a  reward  for  his  inven- 
tion ;  the  glass  makers  supposing  their  interest  to  be  at  stake,  employed  so  powerftd 
an  influence  with  the  Emperor  (who  was  made  to  belieye  that  the  yaloe  of  gold  migbl 
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be  diminiebed  by  the  discovery)  that  be  caused  the  artist  to  be  beheaded,  and  his  M> 
cret  died  with  him.  **  Blancourt"  relates  that  as  late  as  the  time  of  Louis  XIIU  id 
inventor  having  presented  to  Cardinal  Richelieu  a  specimen  of  malleable  glass  of  his 
own  manufacture,  he  -was  rewarded  by  a  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment,  lest  the 
'*  vested  interest"  of  French  glass  manufacturers  might  be  injured  by  the  discovery. 
Even  at  the  present  day,  the  error  is  a  popular  one,  that  if  the  art  of  making  glass 
malleable  were  made  known,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  clof^ing  nearly  all  the  exist* 
ing  glass  works — while  the  truth  is,  that  quite  the  reverse  would  be  the  result  When- 
ever the  ai  t  of  making  glass  malleable  is  made  known,  it  will  assuredly  multiply  the 
manufacture  to  a  tenfold  degree. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  the  workmen,  in  setting  pots  in  the  glass  furnace,  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  heat  by  dressing  in  the  skins  of  wild  animals  from  head 
to  foot ;  to  this  **  outre  *'  garb  were  added  glass  goggle  eyes,  and  thus  the  most  hide- 
ous looking  monsters  were  readily  presented  to  the  eye.  Show  was  then  made  of 
themf^elves  in  the  neighborhood,  to  the  infinite  alarm  of  children,  old  women  and  othen 
This  always  occurred,  with  other  mysterious  doings  on  the  occasion  of  setting  the  pot, 
or  any  other  important  movement  attendant  on  the  business.  The  ground  was  thus 
furnished  for  very  much  of  the  horrible  **  diablerie  "  connected  with  tbe  whole  history 
of  the  manufacture. 

A  belief  was  long  prevalent,  that  glass  drinking  vessels,  made  under  certain  astro- 
nomical influences,  would  certainly  fly  to  pieces  if  any  poisonous  liquid  was  placed  in 
them ;  and  sales  of  vessels  of  this  kind  were  made  at  enormous  prices.  Another  idea 
pervaded  the  community,  that  vessels  of  a  certain  form,  made  in  a  peculiar  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  after  midnight,  would  allow  a  pure  diamond  to  pass  directly 
through  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  Various  articles,  such  as  colored  goblets,  were 
thought  to  add  to  the  flavor  of  wine,  and  to  detract  materially  from  its  intoxicating 
quality. 

All  these  and  many  other  popular  notions  added  greatly  to  the  mystery  and  renown 
of  glass  manufacturers.  We  close  this  number  with  an  extract  from  **  Howell's  Fam- 
iliar Letters ;"  ''  Murano,"  says  he,  "  a  little  island  about  one  mile  from  Venice,  is  tbe 
place  where  crystal  glass  is  made,  and  it  is  a  rare  sight  to  see  whole  streets  where  on 
one  side  there  are  twenty  furnaces  at  work.  They  say  here,  that  although  one  should 
transfer  a  furnace  from  Murano  t^  Venice,  or  to  any  of  the  little  assembled  islands 
about  here,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  earth  beside,  to  use  the  same  materials,  the 
same  workmen,  the  same  fuel,  and  the  self-same  ingredients  every  way,  yet  they  can- 
not make  crystal  glass  in  that  perfection  for  beauty  and  luster  as  at  Murano.  Some 
impute  it  to  the  circumambient  air,  which  is  purified  and  attenuated  by  the  concur- 
rence of  so  many  fires,  that  are  in  these  furnaces  night  and  day  perpetually,  for  they 
are  like  the  vestal  fires,  never  going  out" 

There  is  no  manufacturing  business  carried  on  by  man  combining  so  many  inherent 
contingencies,  as  that  of  the  working  of  flint-glass.  There  is  none  denmnding  more 
untiring  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  daily  superintendent,  or  requiring  so  much  ability 
and  interest  in  the  work.  Unlike  all  other  branches  of  labor,  it  is  carried  on  by  night 
and  day,  is  governed  b^  no  motive-power  connected  with  steam  or  water,  and  has  no 
analogy  to  t]he  production  of  labor  by  looms  or  machinery. 

The  crude  material  of  earth  being  used,  each  portion  requires  careful  refining  from 
natural  impurities,  and  when  compounded,  being  dependent  upon  combustion  in  tbe 
furnace  for  its  completion,  (which  combustion  is  affected  by  change  of  the  atmosphere 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  direct,  but  exercises  a  power  to  affect  the  beat  of  tbe 
furnace  actmg  for  good  or  evil,)  much  responsibility  rests  upon  the  furnace  tenders ; 
constant  care  on  their  part  is  required.  A  slight  neglect  affects  the  quality  of  tbe 
glass.  A  check  upon  the  furnace  in  founding  time  will  spoil  every  pot  of  metal  i^ 
Uie  best  work.  Over-heat,  too,  will  destroy  the  pots,  ana  the  entire  weekly  melt  will 
be  launched  into  the  cave,  at  a  loss  of  several  thousand  dollars.  Even  with  the  ut- 
most care,  a  rush  of  air  will  not  uncommonly  pass  through  the  fumnce  and  destroy 
one  or  more  pots  in  a  minute's  space.  And  when  the  furnace  has  yielded  a  full  melt, 
and  is  ready  for  work,  many  evils  are  at  hand,  and  among  the  ever-jarring  materials 
of  a  glass-house,  some  one  necomes  adverse  to  a  full  week's  work  ;  vigilance  is  not 
always  the  price  of  success. 

Again :  no  branch  of  mechanigal  labor  possesses  more  of  attraction  for  the  eye  of 

the  stranger  or  the  curious,  than  is  to  be  witnessed  in  a  ^lass-house  in  full  play.    Tbe 

crowded  and  bee-bke  movemeiiVA  ol  \Xi<&^Q!i^mfiti^  with  irons  and  hot  metiJ,  yet  each. 

like  the  spheres  of  bis  o^ti  otHV,  Y^^^^cAa  ^  «^Ti^  ^.y^^'^^I  ^^  >aftxUicable  confo- 

aioa 
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It  18  a  difficult  task  to  deecribe  the  curious  and  interesting  operations  of  the  glass* 
blowers ;  for  the  present  we  may  say,  that  there  is  no  other  employment  so  largely 
dependent  upon  steadiness  of  nerve  and  calm  self-possession.  The  power  of  manipu- 
lation is  the  result  of  long  experience.  The  business  of  the  glass-blower  is  literally 
at  his  "  finger's  ends."  It  is  most  interesting  to  witness  the  progress  of  his  labor,  from 
the  first  gathering  of  the  liquid  metal  from  the  pot,  and  the  passing  it  from  hand  to 
hand,  until  the  shapeless  and  apparently  uncontrollable  mass  la  converted  into  some 
elegant  article.  Equally  interesting  is  it  to  witness  with  what  dexterity  he  com- 
mands,  and  with  what  entire  ease  he  controls  the  melted  mass — the  care,  also,  with 
which  he  swings  it  with  force  just  enough  to  give  it  the  desired  length,  joins  it  to  other 
pieces,  or  with  shears  cuts  it  with  the  same  ease  as  paper.  The  whole  process,  indeed, 
IS  one  filled  with  the  most  fascinating  interest  and  power. 

Of  all  the  articles  of  glass  manufacture,  none  command  a  greater  degree  of  atten- 
tion than  the  article  called  the  salver,  and  no  other  develops  so  pleasing  and  surpris- 
ing effects  in  its  processes.  When  seen  for  the  first  time,  the  change  from  a  shapeless 
mass,  the  force  with  which  it  flies  open  at  the  end  of  the  process,  changing  in  an  in- 
stant into  a  perfect  article,  all  combine  to  astonish  and  delight  the  beholder. 

Mystery  is  as  much  a  characteristic  of  the  art  now  as  at  any  former  period  ;  but  it 
is  a  mystery  unallied  to  superstition — a  mystery  whose  interpreter  is  science — a  mys- 
tery which,  instead  of  repelling  the  curious  and  frightening  the  ignorant,  now  invites 
the  inquiring  and  delights  the  unlearned.  n.  J. 

INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS  OF  GEORGIA. 

In  the  Cotton  Plants  a  valuable  and  interesting  paper,  published  at  Washington 
devoted  to  the  development,  agricultural,  mineral,  and  manufacturing,  of  the  South 
OS  well  as  to  the  promotion  and  cultivation  of  every  other  species  of  industrial  pur- 
suit, having  in  view  the  commercial  emancipation  and  real  independence  of  the  South- 
ern section  of  the  confederacy,  we  find  the  following  brief,  yet  comprehensive  summing 
up,  of  the  progress  which  Georgia — justly  styled  the  "Empire  State  of  the  South" 
— has  made  in  the  growing,  fabrication  and  encouragement,  of  the  different  branches  of 
industry,  upon  the  sound,  stable,  and  permanent  advancement  of  which,  the  prosperity, 
\he  strength — in  fact,  the  future  independence  of  the  South — mainly  depends : — 

"  Georgia  has  advanced  most  rapidly  in  her  industrial  progress.  Her  manufactories, 
railroads,  and  agricultural  reform,  have  caused  this.  In  '  castings '  she  has  four  estab- 
lishments, with  a  capital  invested  of  $35,000.  They  consume  440  tons  pig  iron,  100 
tons  mineral  coal,  9,800  bushels  of  coke  and  charcoal.  There  are  39  hands  employed 
in  them.  The  value  of  raw  material,  etc,  is  $11,950.  These  establishments  turn  out 
415  tons  castings.  The  entire  value  of  product  being  $46,800.  In  *Pig[  Iron'  she  has 
three  establishments —  , 

Capital  invested $36,000 

Ore  used tons  5,189 

Value  of  raw  material $25;840 

There  is  turned  out  900  tons  pig  iron,  value  of  entire  product,  $57,300.    She  has  in 
'  Woolen  Goods '  three  establishments — 

Capital  invested $68,000 

Pounds  of  wool  used 153,816 

The  value  of  the  raw  material  is $30,392 

Yards  of  cloth  manuftictured 840,660 

Entire  value  of  product $88,750 

In  '  Cotton  Goods '  she  has  over  thirty-five  establishments — 

Capital  invested $1,730,166 

Number  of  bales  of  cotton  consumed 20,280 

Value  of  raw  material $900,419 

The  number  of  yards  sheeting,  etc.,  turned  out. .....  7,209,292 

The  value  of  entire  product  is $2,135,044 

The  entire  amount  of  capital  invested  in  Georgia  in 

manufactures  is. $1,859,156 

The  entire  product $2,829,294 

**  Can  the  South  manufactiure !    Has  ahe  capital !    Do  nuuiufactoriei  prodoce  f 
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HAIUFACTUftE  OF  LADIES'  MUFFS  IN  L0i\D05. 

There  are  maoj  processes  in  manafacturing  industry  which,  were  they  known  to  the 
wearers  or  users  of  the  manufactured  article,  would  create  a  disgust  to  it ;  but  per- 
haps none  are  so  degrading  as  the  process  of  **  tubbing  "  the  skins  for  ladies*  muflb, 
boas,  Ac  The  workmen  are  ranged  in  tubs  along  the  sides  of  an  apartment,  or  shed, 
or  any  kind  of  outhouse,  in  a  yard  or  some  secluded  place  in  London.  Every  tubber, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  may  be  unwell  and  who  may  then  wear  a  loose  sort 
of  jacket,  which,  however,  tells  against  the  efficiency  and  rapidity  of  his  work — ii 
altogether  naked  t  The  tub  in  which  the  man  works  reaches  up  to  the  waist,  and  a 
thick  yellowish  cloth  is  thrown  over  its  top,  which  the  workman  keeps  every  now  and 
then  gathering  about  him,  and  which  he  can  draw  around  like  a  bag,  so  that,  while  at 
his  labor,  the  upper  part  of  his  person  alone  is  visible.  To  a  straoger,  the  effect  of  a 
visit  to  such  a  worksnop — to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  gain  admission — is  startling.  Pale, 
brown,  and  often  hirsute  men  move  up  and  down  in  their  tubs,  stamping  and  alter- 
nating their  feet  with  little  cessation ;  sometimes  in  silence,  and  in  many  cases  with 
little  or  no  expression  in  their  faces.  Each  of  these  men  is  "  tubbing,"  that  is,  he  ia 
treading  or  stamping,  'first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other,  on  the  skins  which  are 
the  complement  of  his  tub.  These  skins  are  for  the  supply  of  tho  furriers  who  em- 
ploy the  master  skin-dressers.  There  is  no  water  or  other  fluid  used  in  tubbing,  but 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  skins  are  all  buttered,  and  with  the  cheapest  butter  or  scrapings, 
and  in  some  places  rancid  butter,  when  such  things  are  puichasable  in  sumcient 
aoantity.  Sawdust  is  used,  which  gives  the  tubber  a  firmer  tread,  and  tends  to  aid, 
Dy  its  friction,  in  scouring  the  skins.  Upon  these  tubbed  skins,  so  prepared,  the  meo 
tread,  and  the  perspiration  which  sometimes  pours  from  them  is  considered  better  and 
readier  for  the  cure  of  the  skins  than  any  butter  or  other  fatty  compound,  which  are 
looked  upon  as  merely  auxiliary  to  what  oozes  from  the  workman's  body.  And  in 
this  way  men*s  sweat  is  forced  for  hours  together  into  tho  skinny  parts  of  the  furs 
which  are  to  be  ladies'  mufls,  boas,  and  tippets  1  The  majority  of  the  workmen  are 
Irish.    The  wages  are  very  scanty. 


ITEMS  OF  GOLD  MIIVIIVO  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Placer  Herald  of  September  20th,  1852,  says  the  Sub-Marine  Company,  num- 
bering 13  men,  at  work  on  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  American  River,  were  averaging 
over  |3,000  per  day  on  last  accounts,  and  have  reached  as  high  as  $4,000  in  one  day. 
Hie  Macatce  Company  numbers  three  men ;  and  is  averaging  $3,000  per  week. 

The  company  at  work  at  Sandy  Bar,  according  to  the  Caleveras  Chronicle^  are  among 
the  most  fortunate  on  the  river.  The  company  is  composed  of  Frenchmen  and  num- 
bers about  ten  persons.  On  Tuesday,  September  23d,  1862,  they  dug  out  the  sur- 
prising amount  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  pounds  of  gold  I  This  claims  pays 
richly  throughout,  averaging  $3,000  daily,  which,  with  the  produce  of  these  pockets, 
frequently  met  with,  makes  it  by  far  the  most  desirable  on  the  river. 

The  Gold  Hill  Quartz  Mbing  Company,  as  we  learn  from  tho  Placer  Times  and 
Transcript,  have  two  mills-— one  having  a  steam-engine  of  26  horse  power,  driving  18 
stampers,  capable  of  crushing  80  tons  of  quartz  per  day ;  and  the  other  of  66  horse 
power,  driving  10  stampers,  and  a  saw-mill  that  will  cut  8,000  feet  of  lumber  per 
day.  Tho  quartz  yields  from  $45  to  $50  per  ton.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  one 
million  of  dollars. 

PROGRESS  OF  BRITISH  COTTON  MANUFACTORIES. 

The  prosperity  which  has  attended  the  cotton  manufactures  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years  has,  very  naturally,  given  an  impulse  to  their  extension.  Mr.  Leonard  Hor- 
ner, the  inspector  of  factories,  states,  in  his  report  of  November  last,  that  up  to  thai 
time  81  new  factories  had  been  built  or  set  to  work  in  the  course  of  the  year,  (that  is, 
up  to  October  31  st,  1851.)  in  the  district  of  which  Manchester  is  the  capital.  These 
establishments  employed  steam-power  equal  to  2,240  horses;  besides  which  there  had 
been  an  enlargement  of  miUs  within  the  same  period  to  the  extent  of  1,477  horse- 
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power.  The  toUl  increase  of  steam-power  within  tliai  single  je&r  wa«,  f  berefore,  eqtnl 
to  H,717  hurse-power,  and  ciilculate«i  to  give  emplojmeDt  to  about  14,000  additioosi 
work  people.  '*That  the  profits  of  factuiies  continued,  on  the  average  of  years,  to  bt 
aburidaniiy  remunerative/*  Mi.  Humer  thought,  *' tliese  facts  of  the  investment  of 
fresh  Ciipiial  in  them  abundantly  proved."  Since  then,  capital  has  become  still  mon 
abunddiit,  whilst  the  means  of  otherwise  pnifitably  invesiinj^  it  have  prubably  some- 
what decreased,  and  tliat  the  building  of  factories  is  on  the  iucr.iaHi  will  noi  be  a  nat- 
ter of  surprise. 

PRODUCTION  OF  INDIGO  IN  SOUTH  CAROLniA. 

The  Camden  (S.  C.)  Journal  says: — Indigo  an  J  silk,  preTioa§  to  (he  ReTolation, 
were  two  of  the  principal  productions  of  the  South  ;  these,  together  with  skins,  quer 
citron  baik,  and  various  roots,  formed  the  chief  articles  of  export.  The  iotroductioo 
of  cotton  in  a  few  years  caused  these  articles  to  be  laid  a^ide.  The  only  place  that 
we  know  of  where  indigo  has  continued  to  be  cultivated  up  to  the  present  time,  ii  in 
the  district  of  Orangeburg,  S.  C.  Several  thousand  pounds  are  annually  made  in  this 
district,  and  carried  to  Augusta,  Columbia,  and  Charleston.  There  are  two  kilkis  of 
indigo — the  tame  and  the  wild.  The  former  lequires  to  be  sown  annnally,  the  latter 
once  in  five  or  six  years ;  the  wild  U  the  most  valuable.  The  season  for  manufactor- 
ing  commences  in  June — the  weed  is  cut  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
but  only  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  while  the  dew  is  on.  The  weed  is  pnt  in  a  vat, 
and  water  poured  on  it ;  here  it  remains  until  the  coloring  matter  is  extracte<l ;  the 
fluid  is  then  drawn  off  into  another  vat,  and  water,  strongly  impregnated  with  lime,  is 
mixed  with  it;  the  whole  being  well  and  frequently  stirred  or  l>ent  up.  When  prop- 
erly mixed,  and  an  appearance  of  graining,  it  is  left  to  settle.  The  water  being  ran 
off,  the  sediment  is  taken  out  and  put  on  frame  to  drain,  and  before  it  becomes  hind 
it  is  cut  into  small  pieces  and  placed  on  boards  to  dry ;  when  perfectly  dried  it  b 
broken  into  small  fragments  and  put  into  boxes  or  bar.'el«,  when  it  is  ready  for  market 
The  weed,  after  the  coloring  matter  is  taken  from  it,  is  a  good  manure,  for  whidi 
purpose  it  is  used. 


RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


FLORENCE  AND  KETPORT  PUNK  ROAD. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  this  company,  at  Eeyport,on  the  9th  of  Norem- 
ber,  an  extensive  report  of  its  condition  and  prospects  was  made  by  the  president 

We  have  extracted  such  particulars  from  it  as  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of 
the  Merchantff  Magaxine : — 

The  Florence  and  Keyport  Company  has  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  New  York  i^  ths 
great  commercial  emporium  of  Ametira,  and  requires  facilities  for  ready  access  from 
every  section  of  the  country.  The  free  competition  of  steamboats  and  railroads  to  the 
North  and  East,  has  reduced  the  rate  of  travel  and  competition  in  thef»e  directiuos  to 
the  lowest  paying  price,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of  travel  and  in- 
tercourse. 

Similar  facilities  to  the  South  have  thus  far  been  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey,  which  has  maintained  the  travel  ncross  the  State  at  more  than  ^re  times  the 
cost  on  any  of  the  other  roads  leading  to  New  York. 

The  exorbitant  charge  on  this  most  important  of  all  avennes  is  to  the  mam  of  the 
people  a  positive  prohibition,  and  totally  excludes  and  shuts  out  nine-ieti tk»  o(  iht 
t>U8ine9s  and  travel  that  would  flow  into  New  York  from  that  quarter,  at  a  price  cat- 
responding  with  every  other  channel. 

The  fare  between  New  York  and  Albany  is  now  less  than  one- tenth  of  what  it  was 
before  the  introduction  of  railroads,  and  the  intercourse  more  than  t^n  tim^s  what  it 
then  was,  while  the  travel  between  New  York  and  Philadirlphia  ia  but  little  increased, 
because  the  price  is  now  higher  than  it  waa  when  railroads  were  nnknowii — a  hti 
without  a  pmllat 
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A  redaction  of  the  fare  on  this  moet  important  of  all  routes  to  the  pame  rate  aa 
prevail:*  in  every  other,  will  be  attfodeil  wiih  a  curref>p4»ndiii^  iiicreai>e  in  tbe  amount 
of  tmvfl  and  buBineM,  contributing  to  tb«  wealth  ami  piorpf rit^  of  tbe  uietntpoli;>. 

The  time  biiis  come  fur  tbe  op«riiiiig  of  tbid  route;  tiie  trad^  and  bu^ine8«  of  New 
Tork  require  it.  aud  the  million*  of  people  who  are  uuw  denied  all  accebs  to  the  chief 
city  of  the  Union,  wdl  no  l«inger  be  rei^trained. 

The  onltf  route  for  all  thia  additional  bu^iuess  is  by  etaamboat  through  the  Narrows 
in  ai*  Btraigbt  a  line  as  practicable,  to  a  point  un  the  Jersey  shore,  and  thence  by  rail- 
road in  such  direction  as  public  necessity  may  demand. 

To  accommodate  this  trade  will  require  more  than  hourly  intercourse  with  New 
York,  and  give  to  the  pouit  where  these  roads  terminate,  and  where  this  c<ln^t^nt  in- 
tercoun^e  is  maintained,  a  value  and  importance  not  exceeded  by  any  location  ountigu- 
ous  to  New  York. 

An  examination  of  the  map  of  New  Jersey  and  tbe  Ck>ast  Survey  will  show,  what 
practical  inquiry  has  confirmed,  that  there  is  but  one  point  on  the  Raritan  Bay  capa- 
ble of  adaptation  to  the  purposes  as  a  harbor  for  a  largH  class  of  vessels.  This  point, 
contiguous  to  Key  port,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Florence  and  Key  port  Company, 
and  id  now  undergoing  tbe  improvements  necessary  to  test  its  availability. 

A  Dock  and  Babin  are  in  course  of  construction,  sufficient  to  accommodate  and  fur- 
Dish  aFafe  harbor  for  the  largest  clara  of  sttaniboats ;  and  giKKl  roads  are  being  open- 
ed, making  it  accessible  to  the  surrounding  ci>untry  in  every  direction,  as  the  depot 
and  thoroughfare  for  all  the  business  and  travel  from  New  York  to  the  South. 

The  pri»perty  of  the  Company,  embracing  nearly  8  njiles  t»f  the  shore,  consists  of 
about  1  UdO  acres,  part  of  which  has  been  laid  out  as  n  town  by  the  opening  and  gra- 
ding of  stieets,  and  preparing  it  for  a  demand  for  improvement,  beyond  tbe  most 
Eao^uine  expectations  of  the  Company. 

A  H!iiilar  location  on  the  Delaware  has  been  purchased,  but  has  not  yet  been  con- 
veyed to  the  Ctimpnny. 

Of  the  capital  scock,  consisting  of  20,000  shares,  10,000  shares  have  been  issued  in 
payment  for  the  property  at  Keyport.  The  remainder  is  applicable  to  the  property 
on  the  Delaware,  when  conveyed.  The  entire  property  is  divided  into  20,000  lots  of 
25  by  100  feet  each.  It  is  subject  to  no  debt,  nor  has  the  company  power  to  contract 
any.  Its  s<ile  business  is  to  sell  and  c<invey  lots,  at  a  price  fixed  by  the  chatter,  to 
wit:  one  share  of  stixk  and  $100  in  cash  for  each  lot  Tbe  stock  received  in  payment 
for  lots  will  be  cancelled.  Thus  the  Company  will  at  all  times  hold  one  Jot  for 
every  share  of  its  outstanding  stock,  while  the  whole  cash  receipt  will  be  applicable 
to  a  dividend  among  the  remaining  stockholders. 

I'he  sale  of  lots  at  Keyport,  now  about  to  be  made,  is  done  in  consequence  of  nume- 
rous applications  for  those  lying  immediately  contiguous  to  the  improvements  in  pro- 
gress, at  the  price  fixed  by  the  company.  It  is  believed  they  will  command  much 
above  that  rate.  The  excess  in  value  properly  belongs  to  tbe  stockh«'lders  in  comaion, 
and  not  to  those  who  may  chance  to  be  the  tirst  applicants  for  the  lots. 

Of  the  value  of  the  stock,  11 00  has  been  assigned  as  its  nominal  par  rate,  on  the 
ground  that  |2U0  was  the  minimum  cash  price  for  a  town  lot  in  any  location  suitable 
fur  improvement,  and  as  being  very  far  below  the  usual  selling  price  in  towns  inferior 
to  Kryport,  and  po^^sessiug  none  of  its  prospective  advantages,  which,  it  is  believed, 
give  to  each  of  these  lots,  and  the  share  of  stock  which  represents  it,  a  value  above 
tbe  low  pi  ice  of  $100. 

The  rate  of  dividend  to  accrue  to  the  stockholders,  it  will  readily  be  perceived  is  a 
question  entirely  of  time. 

should  the  growth  of  these  towns  be  as  rapid  as  tbe  sudden  introduction  of  aa 
entire  new  bu^mess  of  the  magnitude  of  that  which  must  eventually  occupy  thia 
channel  appears  to  indicate,  the  sales  of  lots  at  this  pi  ice  must  be  large,  and  the  divi- 
dends ])roportionately  great,  while  in  the  entire  absence  of  debt  or  of  any  expenditure,, 
tbe  whole  receipt  is  applicable  to  that  object,  and  with  even  a  slow  growth  can  never 
fail  of  a  semi  annual  dividend. 

For  the  half  year  ending  January  next,  it  is  estimated  that  the  sales  of  lots  will  not 
f:dl  far  short  of  400. 

Should  this  calculation  be  realized,  the  cash  receipts  at  tbe  rate  fixed  by  the  Com- 
pany, one  hundred  dollars  per  hit,  will  amount  to  forty  thousand  dollars,  or  a  dividend 
of  $4  per  share  on  the  9,600  shares  which  will  then  lie  outstanding. 
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18i0. 

RecelptB  of 
paaeenger 
trains  per 
Names  of  roads.  mile  ran. 

BoetoD  and  Worcester $142 

Boston  and  Maine 113 

Western 2  80 

Boston  and  Lowell 117 

Boston  and  Providence. 1  22 

Connecticut  River. 1  06 

Fitchburg 0  99 

Average  No. 
paaseogera 
per  train. 

Boston  and  Worcester 74 

Boston  and  Maine 67 

Western 86 

Boston  and  Lowell ^  64 

Boston  and  Providence. .  44 

Connecticut  River 84 

Fitchburg 66 


18$1. 


Receipts  of 
passenger 
trains  per 
mile  run. 

Receipts  of    1 

freight 
trains  per 
mile  run. 

Eteceipts  of 

freight 
trains  per 
mile  run. 

11   41 

12  27 

11  91 

1  19 

2  44 

2  19 

2  28 

1  66 

1  66 

1  08 

8  80 

8  21 

1  28 

2  08 

1  94 

0  99 

1  94 

2  17 

0  98 

2  62 

2  14 

,   Average  No 
pasaeiigers 
per  train. 
74 

.  Average  No. 
tons  freight 
per  train. 
66 

Average  No. 
tons  freight 
per  train. 
64 

69 

68 

68 

($8 

66 

61 

66 

87 

88 

60 

86 

81 

83 

40 

41 

68 

77 

61 

STATISTICS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  RAILROADS. 

We  give  below  tabular  statements  of  the  operations  of  four  railroads  in  Maesachu- 
•etts,  (the  Eastern,  the  Boston  and  Maine,  Boston  and  Lowell,  and  Taunton  Branch.) 
These  tables  show  the  cost,  value  of  stock,  gross  receipts,  running  expenses,  net  in- 
come, and  dividends  of  each  railroad  for  the  last  ten  years.  In  the  MerchanU  Mag^ 
tine  for  August,  1852,  (vol.  zxvii^  pnge  252,)  we  published  a  similar  statement  of  the 
Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad,  and  in  September,  (same  year  and  volume,  page  379,) 
a  similar  one  of  the  Western  (Massachusetts)  Railroad : — 

Eastern  Railroad.  Incorporated  in  1886.  Opened  throughout  November  9, 1840. 
Length,  74  miles,*  including  branches.  Length  ot  double  track,  16  miles.  Cost,  Jan- 
nary  1,  1852, 13,614,726. 

Value  of 

atock  per  Grosa  Running  Net  Div. 

Tears.                                  Coat  share.  receipts.  expenses.  Income.  p.c 

1842 1100  $269,169  $119,040  $160,129  6 

1843 89  279,662  104,641  174,921  6 

1844 $2,388,600  104)  337.238  109,819  227,919  7) 

1846 2,406,400  112  850,150  116,840  238,310  8 

1846 2,471,600  104  871,839  182,656  288,783  8 

1847 2,815,100  108  424.841  136,083  289.768  8 

1848 2,937.200  104  479,158  182.216  296,942  8 

1849 3,095,400  104  517,929  183,980  338.949  8 

1850 3,119,300  101  689,076  185,218  853.858  8 

1851 3,120,400  104i  502,054  195,399  806,666  8 

Total $4,070,616    $2,464,292   $2,606,224    711-20 

Boston  and  Mains  Railroad.  Incorporated  in  1883.  Incorporated  originally  at 
the  Andover  and  Wilmington  Railroad.  In  1837,  the  road  was  extended  to  Haverhill, 
and  in  1839  to  New  Hampshire  State  line.  In  1841.  it  was  united  with  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  the  whole  line  was  then  called  "  The 
Boston  and  Miiine  Railroad.'*  Opened  through  in  1843.  Length,  including  branchen^ 
88  miles.    Length  of  double  track,  29  miles.    Cost,  January  1,  1852,  $4,099,400. 


*  Inclading  the  Eastern  Railroad  in  New  Hampshire,  which  is  leased  to,  and  operated  by,  the 
Maiaachuaetu  Company. 
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BaUroad^  Canal,  and  Steamboai  Statisiies. 


Value  of 

Stock  per  Grnn  Ranning  Net  Dir. 

Yeftrs.                                 CoiU           share.  receipts.  expeoses.  inoome.  p.c 

1842 179  $155,880  |79,!f79  $76,601  « 

1848 $1,260,300           83  178,746  91,765  86.990        « 

1844 1.384,000         103  233,101  127.621  106,480  6^ 

1845 1,485,500         109  287,063  139,885  147.728  7 

1846 1,935.100         HI  849.137  165.620  183,617  7 

1847 2,626.700         112  611,505  205.026  806.479  9 

1848 8,021,200         112  611.628  256,534  255.094  H 

1849 3.571,800         109  622.335  258,495  263.810  5^ 

1850 8,930.000         103  694,963  289,478  805.485  5 

1851 4,021,600         106  633,095  305,068  828.027  7 

ToUl $8,977,452  $1,918,111  $2,059,841  ar,  6| 

Boston  AND  Lowell  Rai  LEO  AD.  Incorporated  in  1830.  Opened  throoghoat,  Juoe, 
1835.  Length,  26  miles.  Length  of  doable  track,  26  miles.  Cost,  Januarj  1, 1S52. 
$1,946,600. 

Vslae  of 

stock  per  Groes  Ranalng  Kei  IHt. 

Tears.                                Cost.            share.  receipts.  expenses.  Income.  p.c 

1842 $1,834,900      $595  $278,310  $131,013  $147,297  8 

1843 1.978.300         695  277,315  109,367  167.948  8 

1844 1,863.700         640  816,999  165.257  151,652  8 

1845 1.902,600        680  856,067  176.042  181.025  8 

1846 1,982,600         676  884,102  207,937  176.116  8 

1847 1,940,400        672  448,656  249,225  199.830  8 

1848 1,966.700        660  461,839  266,616  191,823  8 

1849 2,013.700        650  416,488  26,904  155,684  8 

1860 *1,945,600        656  406,471  256,508  149.918  8 

1851 1,945,600        670  409,153  267,035  142.118  8 

Total $3,764,659  $2,088,854  $l,665,8u6  av.  8 

Tadnton  Branch  Railroad.  Incorporated  in  1835.  Opened  in  1836.  Length, 
11  miles,  single  track.    Cost,  January  1,  1852,  $307,100. 

Value  of 

stuck  per  Gross  RonnioK  Net  Div. 

Years.                                   Cost           shure.  receipts.  expeusea.  income.  p.c. 

1842 $250,000       $112  $77,170  $54,850  $22,320  8 

1848 112  74.251  60.866  23.285  8 

1844 126  96.687  69.328  27.359  8 

1846 118  116.637  81.604  86.033  8 

1846 128.067  90.903  32,164  8 

1847 293.400         111  118.910  86,695  28.216  8 

1848 803.700         118  108.101  89.142  18,959  8 

1849 805.100         112  108,898  84,979  23.419  8 

1850 806,400         110  114,466  86.908  27,658  8 

1851 807,100         111  131,293  104,291  27,002  8 

Total $1,063,880  $798,466  $265,414  ay.  8 


RATES  OF  FREIGHT  Oil  THE  VIRfiliVU  AND  TENNESSEE  RAILROAR. 

Aeticlks  appropeiate  to  the  Fiest  Class.    Boxes  of  hats,  bonnets,  and  furniture. 
Articles  appeopeiate  to  tbb  Second  Class.    Boxes,  bales  of  dry  goods,  fealhein 
iboes,  saddlery,  glass,  paints,  otls,  drugs  and  confectionery. 

^  Articles  appeopeiate  to  tbb  Tuied   Class.     Virginia  domestics,  sugar,  coffee, 

liquor,  bagging,  rope,  butter,  cheese,  manufactured  tobacco,  leather,  hides,  cotton  yams^ 

copper,  tin,  sheet  iron,  hollow- ware,  queens- wore,  castings,  hardware,  marble,  (drusedj 

and  other  heavy  articles  not  enumerated  in  special  or  fourth  class  rateii 

AancLEs  appeopelate  to  tbe  Foueth  Class.    Flour,  (in  sacks,)  rice,  pork,  beet 
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fiab,  lard,  tallow  and  bacon,  (in  casks,  boxes  or  8ack^)  beeswax,  bales  of  rags,  gioseog 
and  dried  fruit,  bar  iron,  marble,  (undressed)  mill  and  grind  stunes,  mill  gearing. 


FLASTCa  FER  TON   OF  2,000  LBS. 


50  miles., 
100  miles.. 
150  miles.. 
200  miles.. 


$1  00 
2  00 
2  60 
8  00 


SALT  Flft  BUBHKL  OF   50   POUNDS. 


Carried  East. 
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Forest  Depot. 
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Big  Lick 
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Christiansburg. 
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Wytheville., . 
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Abingdon 

State  L'me.. . . 


10 

25 

39 

49 

54 

60 

86 
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188 

163 

190 
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8  10 
4  20 
6  25 
6  40 
6  40 

6  40 
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9  60 

10  65 
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14  80 
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25 
25 
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60 


10 
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15 
20 
20 
20 
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30 
35 
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40 
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18 
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40 


nVFLUExVCE  OF  RAILROADS  ON  AGRICULTURE. 


A  Boston  cotemporary  has  some  just  remarks  on  the  influence  of  railroads  on  ths 
agriculture  of  New  Eugland,  as  fallows  : — 

It  is  doubtless  within  the  recollection  of  many  that  when  our  system  of  railroads 
was  started  there  was  a  general  opposition  tu  it  among  the  farmers,  especially  in  ths 
New  England  States,  lest  their  interest  should  be  thereby  seriously  damaged.  It  was 
feared  that  this  new  medium  of  transportation  would  glut  our  markets  with  We^^teni 
produce,  and  reduce  the  price  of  all  agricultural  products,  so  as  to  put  it  out  of  our 
power  to  compete  with  the  more  fertile  regions  of  the  West 

But  those  fears  have  not  been  realized.    There  has  been  no  such  falling  off  in  the 

g rices  of  produce  as  to  make  farming  a  less  profitable  business  than  it  has  heretofore 
een.  The  demand  fur  such  articles  as  we  raise  has  kept  pace  with  the  supply,  and 
the  average  of  prices  has,  as  we  believe,  been  fully  equal,  for  a  series  of  years,  to  that 
which  was  obtamed  for  a  similar  series  previous  to  the  construction  of  railroads.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  expen-tes  of  transportation  tend  to  canalize  prices,  aud  that  in  this 
respect  the  farmer  near  to  a  good  market,  even  if  his  land  and  labor  be  dear,  has  a 
compensating  advantage  over  farmers  at  a  distance,  where  the  cost  of  production  is 
low. 

In  the  great  staples  of  agriculture,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  we  cannot,  here  in  New 
England,  produce  a  surplus  for  exportation.  Nor  is  it  desirable,  so  long  as  we  have  a 
larger  population  at  home  than  as  yet  we  can  begin  to  supply.  Our  home  market  ex- 
hausts all,  and  more  than  all  that  we  cm  produce.  And  if  the  prices  of  any  of  oor 
productions  should,  from  the  abundant  supplies  brought  from  otner  States,  decline  to 
a  low  point,  we  must  adapt  ourselves  to  circumstances,  and  turn  our  hands  to  the 
raisins^  of  such  articles  as  will  pay  a  profit  Thi^,  indeed,  has  already  been  begun. 
Frait  and  poultry  were  never  raised  in  lart^er  quantities  in  New  England  than  at  pree- 
eot,  while  in  parts,  at  least,  beef,  pork,  and  grain,  have  fallen  oS,    This  is  the  part  of 
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wisdom,  and  our  farmers  should  be  on  the  alert  to  give  greater  attentioD  to  the  pR>> 
duction  of  articles  in  which  he  will  meet  with  the  least  competition. 

We  remember  very  distinctly  when  the  project  of  the  Western  Railroad  was  fini 
broached,  and  its  claims  were  urged  by  one  of  its  warmest  advocates,  P.  P.  F.  De- 
jprand,  at  one  of  the  farmers'  meetings  at  the  State  House.  He  was  met  with  the  ob- 
jection that  it  would  ruin  the  farmers  on  the  seaboard — they  could  not  compete  with 
the  West  in  raising  the  great  staples  of  agriculture,  and  what  shall  they  do  with  their 
farms?  "Turn  them,"  said  the  snrewd  old  gentleman,  **into  strawberry  fields;  thai 
•will  make  them  pay !"  The  reply  seemed  almost  to  be  the  words  of  irony  instead  of 
soberness ;  and  yet  the  day  is  at  hand  when  there  will  be  found  to  be  more  truth  than 
|>oetry  in  it  In  the  neighborhood  of  our  cities  and  large  towns,  the  cultivation  of  the 
smaller  fruits  is  largely  and  profitably  carried  on.  And  this  species  of  garden  cultore 
is  extending  into  the  interior,  along  the  line  of  our  railroads,  and  is  destined  to  become 
tnore  and  more  extensively  prosecuted.  The  hills  of  Nev;  England  have  not  yet  be- 
come barren  -.  orchards  and  vines  may  be  grown  upon  them  yet,  with  ample  retuma, 
even  if  they  should  no  longer  profitaoly  yield  the  same  products  as  in  the  days  of  oor 
forefathers. 

But  of  some  of  our  staple  products,  railroads  have  by  no  means  lessened  the  price. 
Milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  have  continued  to  command  about  the  same  rates  as  hereto- 
Ibre.  Hay,  good  English  hay,  the  price  of  which  in  the  market,  it  was  thou&ht,voQM 
be  seriously  affected  by  the  substitution  of  the  iron  horse  for  the  animal  horse,  still 
keeps  up  at  a  remunerating  point,  and  is  more  largely  raised  in  New  England  than 
ever.  The  fact  is  found  to  be,  that  the  animal  horpe  did  not  go  out  of  use  quite  as  £ul 
as  it  was  prophc&ied  he  would.  He  was  only  removed  from  the  old  stage-coach  to  be 
harnessed  to  the  omnibus  and  the  ezpress-waeon ;  and  he  now  requires  an  equal  quao- 
iity  of  hay  to  keep  him  going  as  he  did  in  his  former  occupation.  There  are  proba- 
bly more  horses  to  day  in  Massachusetts  than  at  any  previous  period  in  her  history, 
and  the  demand  for  good  horses  never  was  greater,  nor  the  prices  paid  for  them 
higher. 

Horses — the  good  old  fashioned  horse  of  flesh  and  blood,  bone  and  sinew — arc  br 
DO  means  extinct  among  us.  The  iron  horse  has  proved  himself  to  be  only  a  breeder 
of  other  horses.  The  farmer  who  feared  that  Dobbin's  days  were  numbered — bia 
glory  departed — when  the  steam- pipe  sent  its  t^hiill  whistle  into  his  heart,  now  plucki 
up  courage,  and  sets  a  higher  value  than  ever  on  his  sure- footed  beast  Neither  is  tb« 
farmer  himself  gone  into  retirement,  since  the  airline  i-ailroad  cut  its  way  through  his 
farm — we  rather  think  he  has  made  them  pay  a  consideration  for  the  land  th»-y  took 
firom  him — he  is  now  at  work  on  the  acres  that  remain  harder  than  ever  ;  and  by  pro- 
per cultivation,  proper  selection  of  seedn,  better  adaptation  of  crops,  and  closer  atten- 
tion to  the  wants  of  the  consumer,  he  finds  himself  still  alive  and  flourishing— not- 
withstanding his  fears  that  the  railcars,  t^  hen  they  first  whisked  by,  would  take  the 
very  breath  out  of  his  body. 


PERSONS  EMPLOYED  ON  RAILWAYS  IN  ENGLAND. 

It  appears  from  a  parliamentary  return  recently  issued,  that  th«  number  of  perscoi 
employed  on  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  SOth  of  June,  1851,  was  106,501, 
and  on  SUth  of  June,  1850,  118,859  ;  showing  a  decrease  of  12,S5S  persolis,  indudiog 
10,667  laborers. 

The  number  employed  on  railways  in  England  and  Wales  on  the  SOth 

June,  1851,  was 80.61S 

In  Scotland 8.80S 

In  Ireland , 17,087 

In  June,  ]  850,  the  numbers  were,  in  England  and  Wales 78^70 

In  Scotland 16,495 

In  Ireland 2S,794 

The  number  of  miles  open  at  the  end  of  June,  1851,  was miles  6,698| 

In  course  of  construction 7S5 

The  length  open  at  the  end  of  June,  1850.  was 6,S07| 

In  course  of  construction 86S| 

The  number  of  miles  in  abeyance  at  the  end  of  June,  1851,  was 4.5S5f 

The  total  length  aulhoiizftd  at  Uukt  date  was 11,959 
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On  lines  open  for  traffic  in  England  and  Wales  the  number  of  persons  employed  oq 
6,200  miles  of  railway,  having  1,669  stations,  was  61,979,  and  at  the  correspondioflT 

Beriod  of  1850,  46,787  persons,  on  4,901  miles  of  railway,  having  1,610  stations.  On 
nes  open  in  Scotland  the  number  of  persons  emploved  on  960f  miles  of  railway, 
having  804  stations,  was  8,107 ;  and  at  the  corresponding  period  of  1850,  8,516  per- 
sons on  89 If  miles  of  railway,  having  291  stations.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
on  687i  miles  of  railway,  having  184  stations,  on  80th  June,  1851,  was  8,477 ;  and  at 
the  corresponding  period  of  1850,  on  516  miles  of  railway,  having  129  stations,  4,671 
persons  were  employed  The  increase  of  mileage  in  England  and  Wales,  during  the 
year  ending  80th  June,  1851,  was  299  miles,  with  59  stations;  in  Scotland,  69  miles 
and  18  stations ;  and  in  Ireland,  28  miles  and  6  stations. 

Tlie  number  of  persons  employed  on  786  miles  of  railway  in  course  of  construction, 
at  the  end  of  June,  1851,  was  42,938,  of  whom  84,948  were  laborers ;  and  at  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1850,  68,885  persons  were  emploved  on  868  miles  of  railway. 
The  length  of  railway  in  course  of  construction  in  Eogland,  at  the  end  of  June,  1851, 
was  587  miles,  on  which  28,688  persons  were  emploved  ;  in  Scotland,  21f  miles,  on 
which  695  persons  were  employed,  as  against  81 1  miles  in  June,  1850,  and  7,979  per- 
sons employed ;  and  in  Ireland,  on  176  miles  in  course  of  construction,  18,610  persons 
were  employed,  as  against  192  miles  at  the  corresponding  period  and  19,123  persona 
The  number  of  miles  in  abeyance  in  England  and  Wales  being  2,926,  in  Scotland  796 
miles,  and  in  Ireland  808 f  miles. 

Of  the  106,601  persons  employed  on  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  80tb  of 
June,  1851,  there  were — 

Secretaries  and  managers 267 

Treasurers 87 

Eng'meers 284 

Superintendents. 604 

Storekeepers: 219 

Accountants  and  cashiers. 208 

Inspectors  and  time-keepers. 942 

Station-masters. 1,504 

Draughtsmen 182 

Clerks 6,168 

Foremen 1,681 

Engine-drivers 2,258 

Assistant  engine-drivers 2,887 

Guards  and  breakmen 2,252 

Switchmen 1,866 

Gatekeepers 1,841 

Policemen  and  watchmen 1,861 

Porters  and  messengers 9,866 

Platelayers 6,605 

Artificers. 18,258 

Laborers 49,768 

Miscellaneous 105 

KET  WEST  AS  A  DEPOT  FOR  CALIFORNIA  STEAMERS. 

A  correspondent,  writing  from  Key  West,  (Florida)  attempts  to  show  that  Key  West 
has  ample  means  and  resources,  unbounded  facilities,  and  can  give  quicker  dispatch 
to  steamers  than  Havana,  and  should  therefore  be  made  the  great  depot  for  California 
steamers.  That  Key  West  is  a  United  States  port,  inhabited  by  people  whose  interest^ 
feelings,  and  patriotism,  are  for  and  with  the  United  States ;  that  she  possesses  a  good 
harbor,  and  has  the  means  and  resources  necessary  for  a  place  of  transit  for  passen- 
gers, and  a  depot  for  supplies  for  the  steamships  employed  in  transporting  the  United 
States  mails,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  and  from  New  York  and  California, 
independent  of  all  other  considerations,  are  reasons  sufficient  for  making  so  important 
a  change. 

Our  Key  West  correspondent  thos  suns  up  the  reasons  for  making  Key  West  a 
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half-iray  house  for  coal,  watering,  aod  proTi&ioning  the  veasela  emplojed  in  the  Oalifonua 
trade. 

Ui  The  distvice  from  New  Ti>rk  to  Odntral  A^nidriea,  is  le^s  on  a  line  pisiing 
tiirough  Key  West,  than  measured  via  of  ELi^ana ;  and  frcn  New  York  to  TehuaoU' 
pec  the  advantage  of  distance  is  greatly  in  favor  of  Key  West. 

2(1.  A  steamer  hound  to  Cliagres  via  of  Havana,  must  twice  croes  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and  io  a  diagonal  line  stem  its  rapid  current  fur  full  twenty-four  hour&  If  passing 
through  Key  West,  the  steamer  would  keep  upon  the  edge  of  the  stream,  where  the 
eddy  would  be  in  its  favor  and  the  crossing  of  the  Gulf  avoided. 

3a.  Smoother  seas  and  calmer  weather  are  found  upon  the  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
than  in  its  center,  particularly  in  that  part  lying  between  Savannah  and  Tortugas,  which 
would  lessen  the  passage  made  via  of  Key  West. 

4tb.  A  steamer  cin  eater  the  harbor  of  Key  West  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  imme- 
diately enter  at  the  custom-house,  make  fast  alongside  of  the  coal  wharf,  and.  without 
a  moment's  delay,  proceed  to  coaling  and  watering,  and,  if  necessary,  leave  before 
dawn  of  day.  Should  she  take  the  Havana  route,  and  arrive  ciff  the  Moro  Cattle  after 
son-down,  she  must  anchor  and  wait  until  tf  o'clock  on  the  following  day,  before  ao/ 
oommunicatinn  is  made  with  ttie  shore ;  and  the  day  is  well  nigh  gone  before  coaliog 
is  c:>mmenced,  thus  consuming  nearly  twenty  hours  of  her  valuible  time. 

5th.  A  steamer  can  be  coaled  at  Key  West,  as  has  been  fairly  proved,  in  leas  tims 
than  at  Charleston,  as  soon  as  at  New  York,  and  in  one-fourth  of  the  time  consumed 
at  Havana. 

6th.  Vessels  not  wishing  pilots,  can  enter  the  harbor  of  Key  West  free  of  pilotage; 
at  Havana,  pilotage  is  invariably  enforced. 

7ih.  Coal  can  be  landed  as  cheap,  can  be  stored  in  yards  in  immediate  proximity 
to  the  landing,  and  be  placed  in  the  bunkers  by  man  or  horse  power,  in  less  time  and 
at  less  expanse  than  at  Havana,  where  the  coal  is  passed  on  board  in  baskets  from 
launches  alono^aide,  a  slow  and  tedious  proce-«s. 

8th.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  can  be  purchased,  at  prices  in  favor  of  Key  West,  to 
the  amount  of  duty  levied  on  the  same  at  H  ivana — they  all  being  exp(»rted  to  that 
city  from  the  United  States.  Fresh  meats  are  sold  at  less  rates  in  our  notff  small  mar- 
ket, than  the  steamers  pay  the  Havana  butchers.  Were  there  an  increased  demso'l, 
prices  would  came  diwn.  Tampa  Biy,  two  days' sail  fr»»m  Key  West,  is  perhaps  the 
finest  cattle  market  in  the  South.  Full  grown  cattle  can  be  bought  in  that  town,  to  as 
unlimited  extent,  for  1 10  per  head.  Green  turtle,  weighing  from  one  to  five  hundred 
pounds  abound  on  our  coast,  aod  can  be  delivered  r)r  Uiree  cents  per  p  mod.  No  bet- 
ter meat  can  be  taken  to  sea  than  turtle.  It  can  be  kept  for  twenty  days  alive,  re- 
quires no  food  nor  care  save  watering,  and  the  entire  animal  is  eatable.  It  can  be 
roasted,  stewed,  boiled,  fried,  f»rceb\lTe(l,  and  souped,  t«)  satisfy  the  appetites  of  salted 
Califiirnians.  The  fir^h  market  of  Havana  is  supplied  by  our  smacks,  so  there  can  be 
no  competition  in  that  line.  Our  waters  are  alive  with  the  finest  varieties,  aod  we 
could  fill  half  the  markets  in  the  States. 

9th.  The  only  an  ides  that  Havana  could  furnish  the  steamers  at  less  rates,  are  fruit 
and  ve:^etable3.  But  we  doubt  whether  she  would  be  able,  in  one  year  from  the  day 
that  Key  West  is  male  a  deprit,  to  compete  with  the  Yankees  of  Florida  in  these 
productions  Should  there  be  a  demand  to  justify  the  expenditures,  half  the  State 
wouM  he  turned  into  fruiteries  and  vegetable  gardens  and  the  result  would  show  that 
the  Spaniard,  with  his  rich  soil  and  mild  climate,  had  found  a  succes«ful  competitor. 

10th.  There  is  no  sweeter  water  carried  to  sea  than  that  afforded  by  oar  large  cis- 
terns. Rain  water  never  becomes  sour,  nor  does  it  acquire  an  unpleasant  bilgey  ta^te ; 
but  it  improves  with  age,  and  remains  pure  for  yeara  Our  water  is  superior  to  the 
Havana  River  water,  and  is  sold  for  the  same  sum. 

11th.  Passengers  meet,  at  Key  West,  with  no  obstacles  in  landing.  There  are  no 
landing  permits,  nor  passports,  nor  bo  it  hire,  nor  danger  of  any  kind  in  getting  on 
shore.  Nor  is  there  extortion  of  any  kind.  They  are  upon  the  soil  of  frc^om,  and 
among  their  own  people.  The  above  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  Key  West  should 
become  a  depot  for  the  United  States  Mail  Steamships. 

^  12th.  A  telegraphic  wire  can  be  carried  across  the  Key  and  along  the  coast,  ooonee- 
ting  at  Savannah  with  the  New  York  line-*,  at  as  little  expense  as  over  any  like  dis- 
tance in  the  States,  and  thus  enable  the  California  news  to  be  published  in  New  York 
/our  days  in  advance  ol  l\iQ  m-\\W     Ka  tvc^  Vvc<&cA.ti  b^  carriea  across  the  Golf,  from 
Hayaoa,  a  telegrapVi  ia  im^tacvXaaVAfe  ltQm>Xi».\.  ciVj, 
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SMIGRATIOV  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  twelfth  general  report  of  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  CommisaioDert, 
for  the  year  1851,  has  just  been  printed,  and  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
The  report  is  tlie  most  interesting  and  elaborate  which  has  yet  appeared,  and  the 
growing  importance  of  the  subject  mu^t  command  for  it  the  attentive  considera*ion  of 
the  public  The  Commissioners  state  that  the  total  emigration  from  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  twenty  years  ending  with  1851,  has  amounted  to  2.640,848;  but  of  thii 
emigration  more  than  one  half  has  taken  place  in  the  last  five  years — the  largest  num- 
ber who  emigrated  in  any  one  year  having  been  129,851,  in  1846.  The  numbers  who 
•migrated  within  the  last  fi?e  years  were  as  follows  :— 


1 850 280,849 

1851 885,Mt 


1847 268,270 

1848 248.089 

1849 299,498 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that,  although  the  progress  has  not  been  uniform,  the  gen- 
eral result  shows  an  immense  increase,  the  emigration  in  1851  having  exceeded  the 
largest  emigration  of  any  preceding  year  by  36,468,  or  12.17  per  cent,  and  the  aver- 
age of  four  year.4  by  A  t.'290,  or  23 .  66  per  cent  Such  an  emigration,  if  drawn  equally 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  would  seriou.^ly  Mffect  the  progress  of  p  ipula* 
tion.  But  the  rate  at  which  it  is  now  proceeding,  so  far  exceeds  its  rate  during  the 
majority  of  the  years  included  in  the  la**!  census  that,  unless  some  very  great  change 
taices  place  shortly,  or  the  loss  be  supplied  from  other  quarters,  the  next  census  will 
show  a  much  larger  reduction  of  the  population  than  ttie  last.  The  emigration  of 
1851,  while  it  nearly  doubled  the  estimated  average  emigration  of  the  preceding  ten 
year^,  exceeded  any  probable  increase  of  the  population  by  nearly  4  to  1 .  But  this 
calculation,  unfavorable  as  it  appeals,  is  clearly  below  the  truth,  for  the  classes  who 
emigrate  include  a  large  prop^iriion  of  the  youngest,  the  healthiest,  and  most  energetit 
of  the  adult  population,  on  which  the  exrens  of  births  over  deaths  mainly  depends. 
Upon  the  prospect  of  the  extinction  of  the  Iri^h  race  in  Ireland,  the  Commibsioners 
Bay: — 

**  We  should  be  disposed  to  believe  that  those  who  remain  at  home,  including  an  un- 
usual proportion  of  the  old,  the  roo^t  feeble,  anri  most  destitute,  do  not,  at  the  most, 
do  more  than  replace  by  births  their  losses  by  deaths.  If  such  be  the  ca«e,  it  would 
follow  that  the  annual  decre  ise  of  the  population  in  Ireland  is  not  less  than  the  an- 
nual amount  of  the  emii^ration,  and  that  unless  the  emigration  be  soon  arrested,  the 
country  will  be  deserted  by  its  original  population.** 

The  money  sent  home  fri>m  North  /Lmerica  during  the  four  years  from  1848  to  1851, 
or  contributed  as  prepaid  passage  money,  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  £2,947,000. 
The  amount  so  paid  in — 

1848 £460.000  I  1850 £957.000 

1849 540,000  I  1851 990,000 

Of  the  whole  number  who  left  the  United  Kingdom  in  1851 — 

Went  to  the  United  Stotes 267,857 

To  British  North  America. 42.605 

To  Australia 21,532 

To  other  places 4,472 

Of  the  number  who  made  the  United  States  their  destination — 

Sailed  from  Liverpool,  (more  than  nineteen-twentieths) 196,881 

From  London,  (not  quite  four  sevenths) 17.870 

From  Scotland 1U,864 

From  Ireland 88,4 18 

To  the  267,857  who  proceeded  direct  to  the  United  States  must  be  added  18^0 
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who  went  throogh  Canada,  making  &  total  of  286,868  emigraDte  from  the  Umtid 
Kiogdotn  to  the  United  States  during  the  year,  or  about  Beyenteen-tweDtieths  of  tbi 
whole  unassisted  emigration.  But,  although  the  number  of  emigrants  who  settle  m 
the  British  North  American  Provinces  has  not  increased,  and  is  not  Ukelj  to  increaai 
at  all  in  proportion  to  the  general  emigration,  it  must  be  borne  in  miod  that  the  emi- 
gration to  those  Provinces  has  not  SMen  off,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  maintained  a 
fair  progress  up  to  the  present  time.  Daring  the  four  years  preceding  1847,  that  em- 
igration amounted  to  121,684,  or  80,421  a  year.  During  the  four  years  ending  Slat 
December  last,  it  amounted  to  147,998,  or  an  average  of  86,999  a  year. 

The  year  1847  is  excluded,  because  it  was  an  exceptional  ^ear,  which  could  not 
fairly  be  taken  into  account  The  Commissioners  believe  that,  mcluding  transient  em. 
igrants,  an  immigration  of  from  86,000  to  40,000  is  sufficient  in  ordinary  years  to  sup- 
ply the  labor  market  of  British  North  America.  The  amount  ezpendeci  out  of  tkt 
public  funds  for  the  conveyance  of  emigrants  was,  up  to  the  end  of  1851,  aboot 
£800,000,  of  which  about  £4,600  was  derived  from  Parliamentary  yntes  for  sending 
out  free  emigrants  to  those  colonies  which  have  received  convicts,  and  £102,000  ob- 
tained from  the  emigrants  themselves.  The  remaining  sura  of  about  £660,000  was 
furnished  from  the  land  revenues  of  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia,  or  the 
general  revenue  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope. 

The  emigration  which  has  taken  place  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  present 
year  promises  to  exceed  that  of  any  former  year.  The  discovery  of  gold  fields  in 
California  and  Australia  has,  of  course,  tended  to  swell  the  tide  to  a  great  extent; 
but,  even  if  those  discoveries  had  not  taken  place,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  emigration  of  1862  would  have  been  unparalleled.  The  total  emigratkm 
from  the  twelve  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  which  there  are  eoiigratioii  cSfficen, 
amounted  to  108,216.    Of  these — 

Went  to  the  United  States 83.029 

To  British  North  America 8,104 

To  the  Australian  Colonies 11,268 

To  other  places 886 

Assuming  that  the  tide  of  emigration,  during  the  remaining  eight  months  of  tht 

J  ear,  does  not  exceed  the  rate  at  which  it  flowed  in  the  months  of  January,  February, 
[arch,  and  April,  the  total  emigration  in  1862  would  amount  to  412,864  person^  be- 
ing an  excess,  as  compared  with  1861.  of  no  less  than  166,492.  In  all  probability, 
however,  the  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  present  year,  will  oao- 
sideraly  exceed  600,000  persons. 


POPULATION  AND  TERRITORY  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  EMPIRE  IN  1851. 

Upon  an  extent  of  664,400  square  kilometres,  (a  kilometre  is  equal  to  1,093^  yards 
— t.  e.,  6^  yards  less  than  five-eighths  of  our  mile,)  the  Austrian  Eanpire  poeeeaset,  ae- 
cordiog  to  the  lat^t  census  Uken  in  1846,  a  total  population  of  87,448,000  soula  Thna, 
with  an  extent  of  territory  greater  bv  some  thirty  thousand  square  miles  than  France, 
Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands  united,  its  population  is  about  seven  mlUiooa  lets  thin 
that  uf  those  countries.  Broken  up  into  grand  territorial  divisions,  or  natural  groups 
of  provinces,  the  figures  above  are  thus  distributed  :— 

Extent  in  iqoare  No.  lahabHaali 

Provinces.  kilometres.  PopnUtion.     pV.  tq.  iLilo. 

German,  (in  th^  Confederation). . .  197,400  12,097,000  61 

Polish,  or  Gallician 87,600  6,106,000  68 

Italian,  ( Lombardy,  Venice) 46,800  4,928,000  109 

Hungarian  and  Illyrian 884,200  14.820,000  44 

Total 664,400  86,961,000  66 

Compared  with  the  whole  population  and  the  whole  territorial  extent  of  the  Aus- 
tnan  Empire,  the  several  provincial  divisions  above,  present  the  following  proportkios: 

ProTinces.  Square  kilometres.  Inhabitsnts. 

Gemjan,  (in  tlie  Confederation) 80  in  100  8S  in  100 

Polish,  or  Oallician 18  in  100  14  m  100 

Italian,  (Lombardy,  Venice) 7  io  100  13  in  100 

Hungarian  and  Illyrian. 60  in  100  40  in  100 

OoQoeroing  the  Hungarian  proTinoea  the  resulta ihoTe  offend  an  noiginn  as< 
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They  are  approximatiye  only.  Since  1846,  the  date  of  the  last  censos,  the  aonezatioQ 
of  the  city  and  territory  of  Cracow  has  added  600  square  miles  to  the  superficial  ex- 
tent of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  141,000  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  as 
the  population  of  the  empire  increases  usually  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  per  annum, 
the  total  population  in  January,  1848,  may  be  estimated  at  38,333,000  souls. 

Political  troubles  and  internal  wars  have  not  admitted  of  any  sensible  augmentation 
■ince  that  period.  During  the  peace  which  lasted  from  1821  to  1840,  the  general 
increase  of  the  population,  according  to  the  calculations  of  Dr.  Beecher,  was  about 
6,000,000  or  nearly  20  per  cent.  The  increase  was  greater  than  that  of  France,  though 
leas  than  that  of  England,  Prussia,  or  Russia. 

The  great  territorial  diyisions  above  mentioned  are  subdivided  as  follows  : — 

The  German  countries  of  Austria  comprise  Lower  Austria,  with  Vienna,  its  capital; 
Upper  Au3tria,  with  Saltsburg,  the  T^rol,  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Camiola ;  the  Litto- 
ral, or  sea-board,  with  Trieste,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Austrian  Silesia.  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria  are  the  only  provinces  of  the  empire  exclusively  inhabited  by  Germans. 
The  Sclavonians  are  numerous,  and  in  some  parts  predominate  even,  in  the  other 
provinces — with  the  exception  of  the  Tyrol,  whose  southern  valleys  have  an  Italian 
population.    The  Italians  also  predominate  in  the  ports  of  the  Littoral. 

Austrian  Poland  comprises  only  Gallicia  with  the  former  Republic  of  Cracow,  and 
the  Buckovina,  which  was  once  a  Turkish  province.  The  Poles  and  the  Ruthenes  or 
Rcnuniaka  (people  of  Russian  origin)  form  the  mass  of  the  population ;  but  among 
them  are  also  found  many  Germans,  Moldavians,  Armenians,  and  above  all,  Jews. 

Austrian  Italy  is  composed  of  Lombardy  and  the  Venetian  States,  and  is  inhabited 
by  a  mixed  population  of  foreigners. 

The  Hungarian  and  Illyrian  counties  are  composed  now  of  Hungary  proper  and 
Servian  Woy  vodia,  lately  formed,  and  which  corresponds  in  the  main  to  the  former 
Banat  of  Temiswar ;  Transylvania,  which,  united  to  Hungary  during  the  revolution, 
has  again  been  separated ;  of  the  Illyrian  Banat,  composed  of  Croatia  and  Esclavonia, 
former  dependencies  of  the  Hungarian  crown ;  and  finally  of  Dalmatia,  between  Turkey 
and  the  Adriatic. 

The  Hungarians,  or  Magyars,  predominate  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania;  and  the 
Illyrian  Sclavonians,  (Croats,  Servians,  Dalmatians,  and  Morlachiaos,)  prevail  in  the 
provinces,  which  extend  to  the  south  of  the  first  of  these  two  countries.  The  Walla- 
ichians,  or  Romanians,  form  an  element  in  the  population  of  Transylvania,  as  dense  as 
that  of  the  Slovachians  in  the  north  of  Hungary.  The  Germans,  everjrwhere  numer- 
oils  in  the  cities,  are  found  too  among  the  farmers  of  what  is  called  the  Saxon  country, 
and  in  some  Hungarian  districts.  There  are  also  Jews,  and  many  wandering  Bohe- 
mians, or  Gipseys,  <&c. 

In  the  provinces  bordering  on  Turkey,  excepting  Dalmatia,  military  government 
prevails.  The  seaports  of  this  last  prov>nce — partly  inhabited  by  Italians — are,  with 
the  port  of  Fiume,  the  only  sea  ports  in  that  vast  extent  of  country. 

The  average  density  of  the  population  in  Austria,  though  less  than  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  is  greater  than  that  of  Prussia.  The  most  populous  provinces  of 
the  empire,  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  are  Lombardy,  which  exhibits  the  maxi- 
mum  of  122  inhabitants  per  square  kilometre;  the  Venetian  States;  Moravia;  Bohe- 
mia ;  and  Lower  Austria.  The  least  populous  provinces,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the 
Tyrol,  containing  but  30  inhabitants  to  the  square  kilometre,  (a  minimum  which  is 
explained  by  the  country's  being  covered  with  gigantic  mountains ;)  the  military  fron- 
tier of  Illyrian  Hungary ;  Carinthia ;  Carniola,  and  Transylvania. 

The  population  of  the  empire  is  divided  into  about  800  cities,  2,500  market  towns, 
(bourgn,)  and  66.000  villages.  The  largest  number  of  cities  is  in  the  German  provin- 
ces. The  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom  has  fewer  communes^  large  enough  to  be 
called  cities,  but  has  more  important  capitals.  The  Hungarian  countries,  where  capi- 
tal cities  are  more  rare,  possess  many  large  market  towns,  and  populous  villages, 
striking  by  their  size,  but  which  bear  the  mark  of  Asiatic  rather  than  of  Western 
eivilization. 

In  general  it  is  remarked  that  in  Austria  the  concentration  of  the  population  into 
large  cities  is  still  less  than  in  other  parts  of  Germany  and  in  France,  and  much  less 
than  in  England,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands.  Nevertheless,  there  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Austrian  States,  according  to  the  census  of  1846,  136  communes,  of  which  the 
civil  population  exceeded  10,000,  to  wit : — 5  communes  containing  more  than  100,000 
inhabitants  each ;  9  containing  between  40,000  and  100,000;  10  contaming  between 
80,000  and  40,000 ;  15  containing  between  20,000  and  80,000 ;  and  97  containing  be- 
tween 10,000  and  20,000. 


Padua 64.000 

Veruna b^ism 

Orafz 5IO«iO 

Brunii 45.000 

Buda 40.500 
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In  1846,  the  population  of  the  13  principal  cities,  which  bj  their  sice,  or  from  thdr 
oommt>rcial  importuDce,  were  of  the  most  prommeuci',  wav,  excluding  foreigners  and 
troops  iu  garri^o,  as  follows: — 

Vienna 408.000 

Milan 166.000 

Prague 21 5.000 

Pe»t  h 101 ,0(»0 

Lemberg. 71 ,000 

Trie«»te 65,000  j  Prcdburg 40,:JOO 

Debreczin 85,000 1 

Including;  the  population  immediately  outside  of  Trieste  proper,  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants of  that  city  would  be  80,000. 

It  is  importaut  to  add  roncerning  the  Hungarian  and  Italian  cities  which  suffered 
most  from  the  events  of  1848  and  1849,  that  tlie  figures  in  the  above  table  maj  be 
found  now  too  high.  The  population  of  Petftb,  for  instance,  has  been  reduced  to 
84,000. 

According  to  Springer,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  Austrian  Empire  engacr«d 
in  industrial  occupations,  strictly  so  called,  (and  who  concentrate,  from  prefervoc^.  in 
cities  and  market  towns,)  was  increased  between  the  years  18*21  and  1840  trum 
2,800,000  to  8,000,000,  while  the  agricultural  Uborers  constituted  a  solid  maa*  of 
28,000,000  bouU. 


MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


«» NAVAL  DRY-DOCKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES." 

In  the  Merchant  Magazine  for  August  we  briefly  reviewed  the  work  of  Mr.  Stew^ 
art,  on  the  Naval  Dr^D<Kk.4  of  the  United  Statei>,  giving  at  the  same  time  a  few  eZ' 
tracts.  Subsequently,  we  receive4l  a  note  from  W.  J.  Mc Alpine,  £^^  charging  Mr. 
Stewart  with  plagiarism.  1  liut  note  we  published  in  our  October  number.  We  now, 
in  justice  to  the  author  of  the  work  on  Naval  Dry-Docks,  <&c,  give  place  to  the  sab- 
joined  explanation  of  Mr.  Norton,  the  publisher,  who,  we  presume,  speaka  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  author : — 

FaEEMAN  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchant**  Magazine^  etc. : — 

DKAa  Sia:-»-My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  published  in  the  October  num- 
ber of  your  valuat)le  Journal  from  Wm.  J.  McAlpine,  iu  which  he  states  that  the  ex- 
tract in  your  Augu^t  numbt^r,  taken  from  *•  Naval  Dry-Docks  of  the  United  SUle^" 
of  which  work  I  am  the  publi.-*her,  was  ne«irly  whrd  for  word  publis>bed  ai»me  two 
years  and  a  half  nince  in  Appleton's  Dictionary  of  Mechanics  and  Engnieeriiitf.  and 
that  he  liiinks  it  due  to  the  Messrs.  Appletou,  wh«>  have  the  copyright  of  the  Dicutio- 
ary,  and  to  hiunseif,  the  contributor  of  the  article  re/erred  to,  to  correct  your  notice  of 
the  \kork  iu  que8ti**n. 

In  justice  to  all  the  parties  interested,  I  beg  leave  to  state  tliat,  «o  far  frx)m  having 
infringed  up<»n  the  copyright  of  the  Meai^r;?.  Appleton,  the  article  as  it  appeared  in 
their  (Byrnes')  Dicti.  naiy  in  May,  18S0,  was  publihhtd  in  the  f^uppleroent  to  ihe  New 
York  Tribune,  Jnly  6th,  1849.  **  word  Foa  woao,"  over  the  signature  of  *'  Kiclielieu," 
which  name  has  been  a«l«»pted  for  years  past  by  a  well-kn(»wn  writer  fi»r  that  pnper. 
and  for  which  he  w«mld  have  received  due  credit,  had  it  not  been  recorded  **  word  iur 
word  "  at  the  Navy  Deimrtmeui  in  October,  1847,  nearly  two  years  prior  to  the  daU 
of  the  article  in  the  Tribune.  -i  j  r 

By  reference  to  the  nrefice  of  the  "Naval  DryDockR."  you  will  notice  that  the  au- 
inor  eijites  that  "care  lias  been  taken  to  lefer  ctmstantly  to  the  official  records  of  the 
fl^-Jl.!;^*'*^*'^"^^"*'  **"''  ^**®  reports  of  the  engineers  of  the  several  doct*  duiini;  their 
Show^du;^:;'/*'l"^^•".'*"i:  '*^*H*^^^  iuformauom-  and  a  perusal  of  the  bo..k  will 

^t^o^is^tho^iji^^^^      tzr^''  ^  ^^^^'^  ^^  f  ^--  '^  --  ^  ^^^) 

CHARLES  B.  NOKTOII. 
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MERCANTILE  liBRART. 

OIOOBAPHIOAL   DBPARTHXNT  OP  THK  MEBCANTILB  LIBBABT. 

The  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  New  York  have  opened  a  geographical  room 
for  the  deposit  of  maps,  charts,  nautical  and  a«>tronomical  surveys  and  geographical 
statistics.  The  shipping  interests  of  New  York  require  such  a  ]  lace  of  deposit,  which 
will  be  accessible  to  them  at  all  limes  and  made  valuable  fur  matters  of  reference  atd 
informatiun.  No  place  seems  more  appropriate  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  de- 
partment than  in  a  mercantile  library.  The  want  of  a  similar  department  has  long  been 
felt  by  the  mercantile  community  of  New  York.  This  new  enterprise  bids  fiiir  to  be 
of  great  practical  utility  to  that  large  class  of  citizens,  directly  engaged  in  Commerce 
and  navigation.  The  Commerce  of  New  York  is  much  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
city  in  the  United  States;  hence  the  necessity  for  some  place  where  authentic  and 
yaluible  information  can  at  all  times  be  obtained,  which  will  serve  to  guide  the 
mariner  upon  the  "  trackless  deep."  The  getting  and  printing  of  accurate  nautical  in- 
formation has  become  a  subject  of  general  national  importance. 

In  former  times  mariners  were  left  to  acquire  their  knowledge  from  the  ehipwrecka 
of  others,  but  this  progressive  age  demands  some  other  means  for  acquiring  reliable 
bydrographical  informal  ion.  Although  the  department  is  but  recently  opened,  the  col- 
lection M  believed  to  be  by  far  the  largest  cf  any  in  this  country,  consisting  in  part  of 
Lieut  Mauuy's  vind  and  current  Charts,  Lieut.  A.  D.  Bacub's  Charts  of  the  Coast 
Survey,  E.  &  G.  W.  Blunts  charts,  besides  many  general  and  particular  maps,  all  of 
which  are  op*;n  to  the  public /rw  of  charge.  The  present  Board  of  Directors  have 
entered  upon  this  new  enterprise  with  much  zeal,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sub- 
ject will  receive  that  careful  investigation  which  the  importance  of  it  demands. 

OF  THE  TAX  OR  DUTY  ON  FOREIGN  COAL. 

The  Philadelphia  I^orth  American  predicts  a  short  supply  of  coal  next  winter  "fop 
those  markets  which  are  inaccessible  afler  the  closing  of  navigation."  The  Tribune, 
with  its  ultra  protectionist  tendencies,  says : — "  If  the  duty  on  coal  were  utterly  and 
forever  abolished,  and  such  duties  imposed  instead  on  iron  and  fabrics  as  would  set 
our  closed  furnaces  and  idle  factories  at  work  once  more,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
coal  interest  would  be  immensely  and  permanently  benefited  by  the  change." 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  suggests  the  "  propriety  of  a  total  abolition  of  the  duty 
on  coal,  that  the  tribute  now  levied  upon  New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey 
by  Pennsylvania  may,  if  possible,  be  diminished." 

The  Independent,  in  an  able  and  well  considered  paper  on  the  question  of  a  total 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  coal,  presents  a  few  considerations  in  favor  of  petitioning 
Congress  for  a  repeal  of  the  coal  tax,  among  which  are  the  following: — 

1.  All  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  interests  of  the  country  that  employ  steam- 
power,  would  l>e  benefited  by  the  abolition  of  u  duty  of  thirty  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  aral,  which  must  have  an  effect  upon  the  tariff  of  home  prices  in  an  article  the 
consumption  of  whiih  is  so  large  nn  item  in  the  cot>t  of  manufacturing. 

2.  The  cost  of  yaa—  manufactured  from  bituminous  coal — would  be  perceptibly  di- 
minished by  the  ab«»lit»on  of  the  duty  on  foreign  coal.  In  Manchester,  England,  the 
price  t»f  gas  is  five  shillings  sterling — say  11  26 — per  thousand  feet;  in  New  York  it 
i9  *3,  and  in  New  Haven  $4.  Why  should  we  put  a  tax  on  light  of  80  per  cent  ad 
valorem  f 

8.  The  commercial  interest  of  the  country  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  abolishing 
the  duty  on  coal  Our  leading  exports — such  as  cotton  and  grain — are  so  much  more 
bulky  than  th«  average  of  our  imports  that  home  freights  are  always  light  and  the 
rates  low.  Indeed,  vessels  sometimes  return  in  ballast,  and  they  would  more  fre- 
quently bring  coal  as  ballast,  if  our  ports  were  free  to  its  admission.  But  the  duty 
00  coal  ia  a  biur  to  ita  importation,  and  to  that  extent  damages  the  freighting  interest. 
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To  remedy  this  in  part  a  higher  freight  is  assessed  upon  outward  bound  products,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  merchant  aod  the  producer. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  fairly  at  the  ratio  between  oat- freights  and  home-freights,  be- 
cause the  out- freights  are  not  established  b^  a  tarifi^  but  fluctuate  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Our  first-class  packets  often  brmg  home  coal  on  owners'  account,  just  to 
ballast  the  ship.  This  would  be  done  more  frequently,  but  duties  must  be  paid  in 
cash  on  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  and  this  demand  on  coal  at  all  seasons  is  a  draw- 
back on  importation.  The  average  freight  on  coal  from  Liverpool  is  about  (3  per  ton. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  here,  as  an  important  element  in  the  calculation,  that  we 
would  not  look  to  Great  Britain  alone  for  our  supplies  of  bituminous  coaL  Vast  fields 
of  this  coal  in  Nova  Scotia  would  pour  their  treasure  into  the  lap  of  New  Tork,  and 
that  too  in  exchange  for  breadstuffs,  if  coal  were  duty  free.  The  freight  from  Nova 
Scotia  would  not  add  so  much  to  the  prime  cost  of  coal  there,  but  that  if  exempted 
from  duty  it  could  be  sold  in  our  market  as  cheaply  as  domestic  coaL  Is  it  worth 
while  to  shut  out  our  farmers  from  a  market  in  our  own  neighborhood,  to  cut  ofif  our 
coasters  from  a  steady  and  remunerative  freight,  and  to  tax  ourselves  $1  50  per  chal- 
dron on  coal  for  the  sake  of  protecting  mines  worth  thirty-six  hundred  oullioos  of 
dollars — more  than  the  gold  mines  of  California — whose  owners  confess  that  at  the 
highest  rates  they  cannot  supply  the  wants  of  the  public  f 

4.  The  public  generally,  and  especially  the  poorer  classes,  would  be  benefited  by 
the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  coal,  in  Manchester,  England,  a  chaldron  of  the  best  Win- 
•tanley  and  Orrell  coal,  weighing  8,584  lbs.,  is  delivered  for  £1  sterling,  or  |4  80. 
For  this  coal  we  would  pay  ordinarily  in  the  New  York  market  from  (10  to  $11  a 
chaldron,  the  duty  being  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  price  of  Pennsylvania  coal  in 
this  market  ranges  from  $4  25  to  $7  50 ;  |5  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  would  be  a  very 
low  average.  A  few  years  ago  in  the  winter  and  spring  it  advanced  to  $7  or  $S,  aod 
during  the  past  winter  it  has  ranged  nearly  as  high.  The  monopolists  in  Pennsylvania 
now  threaten,  by  a  combination,  to  keep  up  the  prices  for  the  coming  season,  and  mod- 
estly inform  us  that  an  advance  of  20  per  cent  upon  the  present  prices  is  intended 
merely  as  a  healthful  stimulus  upon  their  own  minds,  to  induce  Uiem  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  of  the  market  We  prefer  that  the  stimulus  should  be  applied 
from  another  quarter.  At  the  lowest  average  rates  of  domestic  coal,  the  price  of 
8,584  lbs.  would  be  about  $9.  This  verifies  the  remark  made  to  us  by  a  large 
coal  dealer,  during  the  high  prices,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  duty  he  could  sell 
English  coal  cheaper  than  American.  At  the  same  price  we  should  uniformly  use 
the  English  coal,  and  so  would  many  of  our  fellow-citizens.  A  fair  competition 
would  keep  down  the  price,  so  that  the  poor  would  be  benefited.  Let  the  exper- 
iment be  tried.  Next  to  cheap  bread  we  should  aim  to  provide  CHxap  fu£L  for 
the  poor. 

TiLL£TRA5D  AND  THE  BANKER. 

A  banker,  anxious  about  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks,  came  once  to  Talleyrand  for  in- 
formation respecting  the  truth  of  a  rumor  that  Oeorge  IIL  had  suddenly  died,  when 
the  statesman  replied  in  a  confidential  tone,  "  I  shall  be  delighted  if  the  information 
I  have  to  give,  be  of  any  use  to  you."  The  banker  was  enchanted  with  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  authentic  intelligence  from  so  high  a  source ;  and  Talleyrand,  with  a  mys- 
terious air,  continued,  "  Some  say  that  the  king  of  England  is  deadf,  others  that  he  is 
not  dead,  for  my  own  part  I  believe  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  I  tell  you  this  in 
confidence,  but  do  not  commit  me.**  No  better  parody  on  modem  diplomacy  could  ea- 
mlj  be  written. 

mVENTION  FOR  NEGRO  GLOTfllNO. 

The  yatchez  Free  Trader  gives  the  following  directions  for  making  waterproof 
facks  for  negroes,  Mr.  Johnson  of  the  lower  part  of  Ooncordia  Pariah  being  the 
discoverer : 

"  For  a  plantation  of  50  or  100  negroes,  take  20  gallons  of  linseed  oil,  mto  which 
mix  three  pounds  of  litharge,  after  the  oil  shall  have  been  boiled  a  few  moments.  The 
litharge  should  be  pulverized  before  being  incorporated  with  the  oil,  and  wcU  stirred  in. 

**  Previously  an  overcoat,  or  sack,  should  have  been  neatly  made  from  common  cotton 
doth,  called  Domestics,  lon^  cuom^Xa  i«^^\A\QiK  \h&  kneea^  to  be  doselj  buttoned 
opinfroDt 
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When  the  mixture  of  oil  and  litharge  is  boiling  hot,  immerse  the  garment,  wring  it 
as  dry  as  possible,  and  let  it  hang  in  the  son  for  three  days,  when  it  will  become  com- 
pletely waterproof,  an  overcoat  for  the  negro,  secure  against  storm  or  tempest,  imper- 
vious to  the  wintry  winds,  or  the  chUU  of  the  nights.  It  will  cost  less  than  sixty  cents 
per  sack,  and  last  one  or  two  years." 


THE  BANKER'S  SiTURDAT  MtiHT. 

[raOM  THI  UfOKPBSDBMT.] 

How  pleasant  *tis  when  I  can  say, 

My  work  is  done,  'tis  Saturday, 

My  cash  is  settled,  letters  done. 

My  duties  finished,  every  one. 

*Ti8  passing  sweet  to  us  cashiers. 

Whose  labor  circles  with  the  years. 

To  close  the  Bank  and  turn  the  keys, 

Then  close  the  week  with  books  and  euse. 

We  read  of  one,  and  him  we  thank. 

Who  years  ago  first  closed  a  Bank ; 

RebuKod  cashiers,  their  desks  o'erthrew. 

And  drove  them  out  with  whip  cord  too. 

I  often  tliink  of  this  in  church. 

When  for  my  wandering  thoughts  I  search ; 

In  find  them  deep  in  moneyed  schemes. 

In  dividends,  or  golden  dreams ; 

I  start  1  my  sin  is  just  the  same 

As  that  of  old,  though  not  in  name ; 

I  sin  as  much  with  moneyed  thought. 

As  did  the  Jews  of  old,  who  brought 

Their  desks  within  the  temple's  range. 

And  shaved  the  green  ones  making  change ; 

And  should  I  suffer  whips  of  cord. 

J  should  but  suffer  just  reward. 

Yes,  turn  all  thoughts  of  loss  and  gain 

From  out  the  place  where  Ood  shmiid  reign ; 

Nor  let  such  thoughts  with  footsteps  rode 

Upon  your  Sabbath  hours  intrude. 

AN  ETE  TO  BUSIIVESS. 

We  are  often  entertained,  says  an  English  journalist,  by  the  tone  of  sentiment  adopted 
in  advertising  a  death.  There  is  frequently  a  facetious  union  of  puff  and  despondency. 
We  will  give  a  specimen  of  a  ''death:'* — "Died  on  the  11th  ultimo,  at  the  shop  m 
Fleet-street,  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  much  respected  by  all  who  knew  and  dealt  with  him. 
As  a  man  he  was  amiable,  as  a  hatter  upright  and  moderate.  His  virtues  were  be- 
yond all  price,  and  his  beaver  hats  were  only  £l  4s.  each.  Ue  has  left  a  widow  to 
deplore  his  loss,  and  a  large  stock  to  be  sold  cheap  for  the  benefit  of  his  family.  He 
was  snatched  to  the  other  world  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  just  as  he  had  concluded  an 
extensive  purchase  of  felt,  which  he  got  so  cheap  that  the  widow  can  supply  hats  at 
a  more  reasonable  charge  than  any  house  in  lK>ndon.  Uis  disconwlate  nimily  will 
carry  on  the  business  with  punctuality." 

A  CREDITOR'S  STRATAGEM  TO  COLLECT  A  DEBT. 

A  week  or  two  ago,  says  the  Boston  HercUd,  four  creditors  started  for  Boston,  in  the 
same  train  of  cars,  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  the  property  of  a  certain  debtor  in 
Farmicgton,  in  Uie  State  of  Maine.  He  owed  each  one  separately,  and  they  each 
were  suspicious  uf  the  object  of  the  other,  but  dared  not  say  a  word  about  it  So 
they  rode,  acquaintances  all,  talking  upon  evei^thing  except  that  which  they  had  moat 
at  heart     When  they  arrived  at  the  depot  at  Farmington,  which  was  three  miles  from 
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where  the  debtor  did  business,  they  found  nothing  to  "  put  'em  over  the  road  '*  but  a 
solitary  cab,  towards  which  they  all  rushed.  Three  got  in,  and  refused  admittance  to 
the  fourth,  and  the  cab  started.  The  fourth  ran  after,  and  got  upon  the  outside  with 
the  driver.  He  asked  the  driver  if  he  wanted  to  sell  his  horse.  He  replied  that  h«! 
did  not  want  to, — that  he  was  not  worth  more  than  $50,  but  he  would  not  sell  him  ka 
that.  He  asked  him  if  he  would  take  $100  for  him.  "Yes,"  said  he.  The  '*  fourth 
man  "  quickly  paid  over  the  money,  took  the  reins  and  backed  the  cab  op  to  a  bank 
— slipped  it  from  the  harness,  and  tipped  it  up  so  that  the  door  could  uot  be  opened. 
aod  jumped  upon  the  horse's  back  and  rode  off  "  lick-a-ty-switch,"  while  the  **  insider? " 
were  looking  out  of  the  window,  feeling  like  singed  cats.  He  rode  to  a  lawyer's,  and 
got  a  writ  made  and  served,  and  his  debt  secure,  and  got  back  to  the  hotel  just  aa 
ttie  "  insiders  "  came  up  puffing  and  blowing.  The  cabman  soon  bought  back  his  hor»e 
for  $50.  The  **  sold  "  men  offered  to  pay  that  sum,  if  the  fortunate  one,  who  found 
property  sufficient  to  pay  his  own  debt,  would  not  tell  of  it  in  Beaton. 


NO  ANTAGONISM  BETWEEN  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR. 

The  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  in  one  of  his  speeches  at  the  dinner  in  Boston,  given  to 
Baring,  the  celebrated  London  Banker,  argued  in  his  felicitous  style  that  there  could 
be  no  antagonism  between  Capital  and  Labor  : — 

The  owner  of  capital,  said  Mr.  Everett,  in  England  or  America,  really  reaps  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  advantages  which  flow  from  its  possession — he  being  but  a 
kind  of  head  bookkeeper  or  chief  clerk  to  the  business  community.  He  may  be  as 
rich  as  Cra'sus,  but  he  can  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  wear  more  than  one  man's  portion. 
Mr.  Everett  said  he  remembered  hearing  a  jest  made  about  Mr.  Astor's  property,  which 
contained,  he  thought,  a  great  deal  of  meauing — a  latent,  practical  philosophy.  Some 
one  was  asked  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  take  care  of  all  Mr.  Astor's  property 
—eight  or  ten  millions  of  dollars — merely  for  his  board  and  clothing. 

"  No,"  was  the  indignant  answer,  "  do  you  think  me  a  fool  t" 

"  Well,  rejoins  the  other,  *'  that  is  all  Mr.  Astor  himself  gets  for  taking  care  of  it ; 
he*B  found,  and  that's  all.  The  houses,  the  warehouses,  the  ships,  the  farms  which  be 
counts  by  the  hundreda,  and  is  obliged  to  take  care  of,  are  for  the  accommodation  of 
others." 

"  But  then  he  has  the  income,  the  rents  of  all  this  mighty  property,  five  or  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  per  annum." 

"  Ye^,  but  he  can  do  nothing  with  his  income  but  build  more  houses,  and  ware- 
houses, and  ships,  or  loan  more  money  on  mortgages  for  the  convenience  of  others. 
He's /uunrf,  and  you  can  make  nothing  else  out  of  it." 

AMERICAN  TRADE  IN  INDIA. 

A  writer  in  the  Londun  Daily  Xews,  is  disturbed  by  the  apprehension  of  American 
oompetition  in  tlie  oriental  trade.  After  alluding  to  the  growth  of  the  Russian  Com- 
merco  in  India,  it  urges  some  instant  action  of  the  East  India  Company  to  retain  its 
ground,  adding : — 

Our  Commerce  cannot  be  forced  like  a  cucumber,  but  must  be  reared  like  an  infant 
And  this  the  Court  neglects,  to  strangle  it  in  its  birth.  America's  incipient  trade  with 
the  oppo!*ite  coast,  on  which  they  hold  no  harbor,  and  where  they  have  fought  no  battles, 
nor  acquired  large  kingdoms,  is  already  becoming  more  valuable  than  our  own,  and 
will  gniw  into  an  extensive  Commerce.  Any  mail  may  tell  us  that  an  American 
Consul  is  appointed  to  the  Gulf. 

Time,  indeed,  it  was,  that  the  Court  should  awaken  from  its  nightmare.  An  Amer- 
ican ship  tua:!tcr  will  land  a  cargo  on  the  Mekran  coast  at  a  less  expense,  than  a  cargo 
of  Urilisih  gmxls  can  be  landed  in  Bombay  ;  and  the  only  way  to  defy  such  dangerous 
oomp^titiiui.  is  to  make  the  most  of  the  great  advantages  afforded  by  the  Indus  as  the 
hitfhwuy  to  Central  Asia. 

It  is  America,  not  Russia,  we  fear.  All  the  worid  over  taxes  are  being  reduced; 
bat  in  India  we.  three  or  four  years  ago,  imposed  **an  additional  md  valorem  duty  of 
5  |M^r  c«ut  ou  imporutions  of  English  goods,^^  because  our  costoms  were  fidlii^. 
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1 . — Louisiana :  Its  History  as  a  French  Colony.    Third  Series  of  Lectures,     Bj 
Charles  Gatarre.    8vo^  pp.  880.    New  York :  John  Wiley. 

This  is  the  third  and  last  series  of  the  Historical  Lectares  on  Louisiana  by  this 
author.  They  embrace  a  period  extending  from  the  discovery  of  that  State  to  1769« 
■when  it  was  finally  transferred  by  the  French  to  the  Spaniards,  by  whom  it  was  sub- 
pequently  held  until  retransferred  to  France,  and  by  Napoleon  to  the  United  States  in 
1803.  The  latter  period  of  the  French  dominion  is  recorded  in  many  works,  which 
thus  furnished  more  ample  and  complete  materials  for  this  series  than  the  previous 
ones.  Taken  together,  these  lectures  form  a  detailed  and  accurate  history  of  Louis- 
iana while  a  French  colony.  Unquestionably  they  furnish  the  most  complete  and  full 
account  of  this  important  period  ever  published.  The  number  of  lectures  in  this 
volume  is  seven,  commencing  at  1746  and  including  a  period  of  nearly  twenty-five 
years.  It  abounds  in  personal  anecdotes  illustrating  the  characters  of  the  prihcipal 
nien  of  those  days,  and  delineates  with  much  fullness  and  with  a  degree  of  romantic 
interest,  the  more  important  public  events  of  the  period  Few  historical  works  rela- 
ting to  those  early  days  and  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  surpass  in  attractions  for 
the  general  reader,  these  lectures ;  and  few  give  clearer  views  of  the  customs  and  ac- 
tions of  the  early  setlers. 

2. — Essays  on  the  Progress  of  Kations  in  Civilization^  Productive  Industry,  Wealthy 
and  Population.  Illustrated  by  Statistics  of  Mining,  Agriculture^  Manufactures, 
Commerce,  Coin,  Banking,  Internal  Improvements,  Emigration,  and  Population, 
By  Ezra  C.  Seaman.     12mo.,  pp.  681.    New  York:  Ohas.  Scribner. 

In  this  important  volume,  the  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  show  the  effect  on 
the  progress  of  man  and  of  nations,  of  civil,  political,  and  religions  liberty ;  of  the 
development  of  the  intellect,  of  educating  the  whole  people,  of  the  discoveries,  inven- 
tions, machinery,  and  improvements  of  modem  times,  of  adapting  the  divisions  of 
employments  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  country,  of  the  use  of  the  precious 
metals,  bank?,  foreign  debts,  colonial  bondage,  associations  and  confederated  systems 
of  government,  of  despotism,  ecclesiastical  hierarchies,  and  all  attempts  to  enforce 
uniformity  of  opinion  in  matters  of  government  and  religion.  It  has  been  his  aim  also 
to  inauire  into  the  causes  and  principal  elements  of  individual  and  national  progresa, 
and  the  institutions  which  tend  to  promote  it,  as  well  as  those  which  have  a  contrary 
tendency.  The  volume  is  full  of  important  information,  prepared  and  arranged  with 
much  clearness  and  force,  and  written  in  a  thoughtful  and  interesting  style  and 
manner. 

3. — Outlines  of  Moral  Science.  By  Archibald  Alexander,  D.  D.  12mo.,  pp.  266. 
New  York :  Chas.  Scribner. 

The  author  of  this  work  was  one  of  the  distinguished  divines  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  until  his  recent  decease.  These  pages  form  the  last  work  of  his  pen.  Its 
title  indicates  its  true  character.  It  consists  of  outlines  merely  of  moral  science ;  or 
rather  it  is  a  clever  and  comprehensive  summary  of  the  opinions  of  philosophers 
on  this  subject,  with  the  opinions  of  the  author  likewise.  As  a  summary  it  is  more 
valuable  to  the  public,  than  as  a  work  possessing  any  new  or  special  value  of  its 
own. 

4. —  Queer '^Bonnets;  or,  TVuthfiUness  and  Generosity.  A  Book  for  Oirls.  By  Mrs. 
L.  C.  TuTHiLL.     12mo.,  pp.  294.    New  York ;  Charles  Scribner. 

The  importance  of  Truthfulness  and  Generosity  is  set  forth  in  a  very  pleasant  series 
of  incidents  in  this  volume.  The  impression  which  it  will  make  upon  the  young  will 
be  strong  and  good,  at  the  same  time  it  is  attractive  and  interesting  for  all  readers. 

5. — Little  Silverstring ;  or  Tales  and  Poems  for  the  Young.  By  "W.  O.  Bourmi. 
12mo.,  pp.  556.    New  York:  Chas.  Scribner. 

Tales  and  poems  form  the  contents  of  this  volume,  which  are  generally  interesting 
and  attractive  for  young  readers.    The  embeUishments  are  qaito  numerous. 
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t.^  Voices  of  Nature  to  Her  Foster  Child,  the  Soul  of  Man.  A  Series  of  Analopei 
Betueen  the  Natural  and  the  Spiritual  World  By  the  author  of  **  A  Reel  in  t 
Bottle."  Edited  by  Rev.  Henrt  T.  Chicever.  l2mo,  pp.430.  New  York:  Chw. 
Scribner. 

The  religious  mind  "will  find  much  material  for  contemplation  in  these  pages.  TTie 
true  interpretation  of  nature,  and  the  voice  of  each  season  respectively,  is  the  subject 
nnder  the  consideration  of  the  writer.  Thoughtful,  suggestive,  and  elevatiDg  in  tbeir 
tone,  these  pages  are  still  deficient  in  that  true  and  genuine  feeling  which  goes  directij 
to  the  heart,  and  which  in  contemplations  of  nature  should  never  be  forced  to  give 
place  to  intellectual  reflections,  and  cold  opinions.  The  design  of  the  author  to  detect 
the  analogies  between  the  natural  and  spiritual  world,  as  it  is  designated,  is  an  excel- 
lent one,  and  so  far  as  he  has  advanced  werein  he  has  clothed  the  subject  with  modi 
importance. 

7. — Mercantile  Morals;  or.  Thoughts  for  Young  Men  entering  Mercantile  Life.  Bj 
Wm.  H.  Van  Doben.    12mo.,  pp.  487.    New  York :  Charles  Scriboer. 

It  has  been  more  particularly  the  object  of  the  author  of  this  work  to  prepare  sodi 
a  volume  as  would  be  suitable  to  place  in  the  hands  of  all  young  men  as  tnev  enter 
mercantile  life.  It  is  not  a  naked  catalogue  of  the  *'  tricks  of  trade,*^  or  drv,  abstruse 
reasonings  upon  the  morals  of  Commerce ;  but  a  mass  of  iUustrations  Jnwn  from 
history,  science,  real  life,  <bc,  which  may  render  the  subject  still  more  attractive  to 
youthful  minds.  It  will  prove  a  useful  and  valuable  work  within  the  field  which  it 
occupies. 

8. — Our  First  Mother.    12mo.,  pp.  295.    New  York:  C.  Scriboer. 

• 

In  this  volume  the  author  aims  to  convey  to  young  persons,  instroction  npon  a  num- 
ber of  topics  suggested  by  the  Mosaic  history,  and  more  or  less  connected  with  iht 
character  of  Eve — the  first  mother.  Under  the  form  of  evening  lectures  bj  a  Chm- 
iian  matron  to  her  daughters,  he  introduces  a  variety  of  interesting  subjects,  which 
are  occasionally  enlivened  by  questions  and  answers  in  a  graceful  conversaliooal  style. 
The  moral  tendency  of  the  whole  work  is  excellent;  it  is  practical  and  devotional,  sod 
calculated  to  produce  excellent  impressions. 

0. — Electrotype  Manipulation.  By  Charles  V.  Walker.  18moL,  pp.  149.  Fhili- 
delphia:  Henry  C.  Baird. 

This  convenient  little  manual  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  contains  the  theorr 
and  plain  instructions  in  the  art  of  working  metals  by  precipitating  them  from  tbeiir 
solutions,  through  the  agency  of  galvanic  or  voltaic  electricity.  Tlie  seoocxi,  similar 
instructions  in  the  art  of  Electro-Gildine,  and  Electro-Etching,  with  an  account  of  the 
mode  of  depositing  metallic  oxides,  and  also  of  the  several  applications  of  electrotype 
in  the  arts.  The  plain  and  simple  rules  laid  down  are  familiarly  illustrated  by  wood- 
cuts, which  renders  it  at  once  just  such  a  book  as  the  uninitiatea  require. 

10. — The  Complete  Practical  Brewer.  By  M.  L.  Btrx,  M.  D,  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  Ac.    PhUadelphia :  Henry  C.  Baird. 

We  have,  in  this  vn-voluminous  volume,  plain,  cond-e,  and  apparently  accurate  and 
thbrough  instructions  in  the  art  of  brewing  all  kinds  of  ale,  beer,  porter,  Ac,  including 
the  process  of  making  Bavarian  beer,  and  all  the  small  beers,  including  those  drank 
by  members  of  the  temperance  societies.  The  work  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  public 
brewers  and  private  families,  or  those  who  wish  to  brew  on  a  small  scale. 

11. — The  Pyrotechnists  Companion ;  or,  a  Familiar  System  of  Recreative  Firework* . 
By  G.  W.  MoRTTMER.  First  American  from  the  Second  London  Revised  Edition. 
ISmo.,  pp.  168.    PhiUidelphia:  Henry  C.  Baird. 

^  This  little  manual  presents,  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  form,  the  art  of  employ- 
mg  fire  for  purposes  of  pleasure.  It  gives  plain  and  efficient  rules  for  the  safe  man- 
^ement  of  making,  by  means  of  gunpowder  and  other  inflammable  substaDoes,  single 
fireworks,  rockets,  and  every  variety  of  compound  works,  at  ooce  agreeable  to  the 
eye  by  their  form  and  splendor. 

n^Evelina ;  or  the  History  of  a  Young  Ladifs  Introduetivn  to  thg    World.    By 
Miss  Burnet.    l2mo.,  pp.  199.    New  York :  Harper  A  Brothera 
A  new  edition  of  an  old  and  popular  tale. 
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18. — Knick  Knacks.  By  Louis  Gatlord  Clarke.  12mo.,  pp.  888.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  <&r  Ca 

Scarcely  any  one  can  be  unacquainted  with  the  rare  materials  which  compose  the 
**  editor's  table"  in  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine.  It  is  from  thid  unrivaled  storehouse 
of  humor  and  pathos  that  the  contents  of  this  lively  volume  are  selected.  It  may  un- 
questionably be  regarded  as  the  book  of  the  season,  full  of  choice  entertainment, 
pleasing  by  the  admirable  impressions  produced  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  It  was 
perhaps  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Washington  Irving,  who  writes  to  the  author 
thus :  "  You  will  perhaps  remember  that  I  once  spoke  to  you  upon  the  subject,  and 
have  often  thought  it  a  great  pity  that  the  sallies  of  humor,  the  entertaining  incidents, 
and  the  touches  of  tender  pathos,  which  are  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  your 
'  gossip,'  should  be  comparatively  lost  among  the  multitudinous  leaves  of  a  maga- 
zine." 

14. — A  Digest  of  English  Grammar ^  Synthetical  and  Analytical,  Classified  and 
Methodically  Arranged,  Accompanied  by  a  Chart  of  Sentences,  and  adapted  to 
the  use  of  Schools.  By  L.  T.  Lovell.  l2mo.,  pp.  218,  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
<&Co. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  pages,  the  author  has  had  a  very  commendable  object 
in  view.  He  has  endeavored  to  reduce  to  a  concise  yet  comprehensive  system  the 
true  principles  of  language,  and  to  form  a  consistent  and  practical  digest  of  established 
rules,  and  to  add  to  the  popular  system  of  grammar  some  new  features,,  and  also  to 
improve  upon  those  already  received.  It  is  a  work  in  which  teachers  will  find  much 
which  is  new  and  valuable  that  will  greatly  aid  them  in  imparting  instruction. 

16. — Reuben  Afedlicott ;  or  the  Coming  Man.  By  M.  W.  Savage.  12mo.,  pp.  448. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  <fe  Co. 

A  tale  by  the  author  of  the  "  Bachelor  of  Albauy."  It  niay  be  read  with  profit  by 
all  persons.  It  is  well  written,  thoughtful,  substantial,  and  possesses  interest  The 
author  aims  to  show  that  success  in  life  depends  neither  upon  education  or  talent,  but 
a  steady  adherance  to  one  pursuit  ;  and  the  hero  is  represented  as  possessing  every 
qualification  for  success  but  the  single  one  of  tenacity  of  purpose. 

16. — A  Journal  Kept  During  a  Summer  Tour,  for  the  Children  of  a  Village  School, 
By  Mrs.  Sewall.  Part  I ,  from  Ostend  to  Lake  Constance  ;  part  2,  to  the  Simplon. 
part  3,  through  part  of  Tyrol  to  Genoa.  12mo.,pp.  500.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  narrative  of  a  tour  in  a  portion  of  Europe.    Written  for  the 
entertainment  and  instruction  of  youthful  readers ;  it  is  marked  by  simplicity  of  style, 
and  intelligence  combined  with  an  attractive  and  flowing  narrative  which  will  secure 
it  a  welcome  with  all. 

17. — First  Lessons  in  Book  Keeping.  Introductory  to  a  Treatise  on  Practical  Book 
Keeping  and  Business  Transactions ;  Embracing  the  Science  of  Accounts  and  their 
Extensive  Application.  Designed  as  a  Class-Book  fer  Academies  and  Schools.  By 
Joseph  H.  I'almer.    12mo.,  pp.  40.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  <&  Co. 

This  is  an  admirable  little  manual  for  beginners,  both  on  account  of  its  simplicity 
and  its  clearness  of  method. 

18. — The  Elements  of  Geology,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  Bj 
Justin  R.  Loomis.  With  numerous  illustrations.  12mo.,  pp.  198.  Boston:  Gould 
&  Lincoln. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  volume  to  present  a  systematic  and  somewhat  complete  state- 
ment of  the  principles  of  geology,  within  such  limits  as  they  may  be  thoroughly 
studied,  in  the  time  usually  allotted  to  this  science  in  schools  and  colleges.  Technical 
terms  have  been  generally  avoided.  A  large  share  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  ex- 
planation of  geological  phenomena,  suitable  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  modes  of  inves- 
tigation adopted,  and  the  kind  of  evidence  relied  on.  All  discussions  on  debatable 
points  have  been  avoided,  and  as  much  unity  and  completeness  observed  in  the 
method,  as  was  really  practicable. 
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19. — Essays  and  Reviews^  Chiefly  on  Theolwjy,  Polities^  and  Socialism,    Bj  O.  A. 
Bbonson,  LL.  D.     12mo.,  pp.  621.    New  York  :  D.  <k  J.  Sadlier  <k  Co, 

These  are  the  later  essays  of  a  vigorous,  bold,  and  confidential  writer,  bearing  chiefly 
upon  the  theme  which  has  principally  engrossed  his  thoughts  during  the  past  few 
years.  This  is  the  pre-eminence  of  Catholicism  over  Protestantism,  Republicanism, 
and  every  other  human  principle.  In  urging  his  favorite  points,  he  his  manifested 
many  excellent  and  admirable  characteristics,  both  as  a  thinker  and  a  writer ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  as  to  become  entitled  to  a  very  prominent  place  among  American  Essayist*. 
His  peculiar  opinions,  however,  we  must  confess  that  **  we  do  abominate ; "  and  if  we 
should  desire  to  refute  some  of  them  nothing  more  would  be  necessary  to  do,  than  to 
array  the  writer  against  himself.  Such  a  charge  of  unstablenesa  as  this  i^,  would  en- 
tirely extinguish  the  influence  of  most  writers  and  men.  Not  so  with  Bronsoa  Bu 
merits  overtop  all  these  infirmities,  and  he  will  be  read  without  perhaps  producing 
conviction  for  a  long  time  yet  to  come.  Men  will  admire  those  strong  traits  of  mind, 
which,  though  submerged  and  swallowed  up  in  the  great  Gulf  of  Uniformity,  can  yet 
preserve  and  manifest  somewliat  of  their  original  vitality. 

20. — Australia  and  Her  Gold  Regions:  A  Full  Description  of  Its  Otology,  Climate, 
Products,  Natives,  Agriculture,  Mineral  Resources,  Society,  and  Principal  Cltiei ; 
Accompanied  with  a  Map  of  the  Country  and  StatisticcU  TahUs  Showing  the  Re^ 
lation  and  Results  of  Mining  Operations,  Cost  of  Passage,  Necessary  Outfit,  and 
every  Particular  of  Information  Requisite  for  those  Desirous  of  Emigrating.  The 
whole  Forming  a  Complete  Guide- Book  to  the  Gold  Mines.  By  R.  G.  Jammoj. 
12mo.,  pp.  188.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam. 

As  a  reliable  work  on  Australia,  and  as  one  which  furnishes  a  large  share  of  infor- 
mation useful  to  emigrants  to  that  distant  portion  of  the  world,  thia  work  b  highly 
commended. 

21. — Garden  Walks  with  the  Poets.  By  Mas.  C.  M.  Kirkland.  12ma,  pp.  315. 
New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam. 

This  is  a  selection  from  more  than  eighty  of  the  favorite  English  and  Aoierican  poeU. 
of  verses  upon  the  garden  and  its  accompaniments.  They  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
the  seasons,  commencing  with  early  spring  and  closing  with  the  withered  leaves  of 
autumn.  The  selection  includes  some  of  the  finest  gems  of  poetry.  It  is  a  treasure 
for  the  good  taste  and  excellent  sentiments  expressed  in  its  contents.  As  a  gifi  book, 
although  without  illustrations,  it  is  a  happy  idea. 

22. — Eagle  Pass;  or  Life  on  the  Border.  By  CoaA  Montgomset.  12mo.,  pp.183. 
New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam. 

This  volume  forms  number  eighteen  of  Putnam's  Popular  Library.  It  presents  t 
very  faithful  picture  of  Peon  slavery  on  the  Mexican  border,  and  is  interspersed  with 
numerous  striking  and  interesting  scenes  in  that  wild  and  romantic  region. 

23. — Oracles  for  Youth.  A  Home  Pastime.  Bv  Caroline  Gilman,  author  of  **  The 
Sibil."  "  The  Southern  Matron,"  Ac.    New  York :  Geo.  P.  Putnam. 

A  charming  book,  designed  to  amuse  children,  and  render  conversation  pleasant  and 
profitable. 

24. — Archibald  Cameron;  or  Heart  Trials.  12mo.,  pp.  852.  New  York:  Robert 
Carter  &  Brother. 

This  is  a  portraiture  of  the  expansion  of  the  mind  and  heart  in  the  progren  from 
childhood  to  manhood,  and  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  heart  from  the  objects  of  the 
world  to  religious  pursuits.  It  is  written  with  spirit  and  vigor,  cootaiiM  many  inter 
esting  passages,  and  will  prove  acceptable  to  persons  of  religious  inclination. 

25.— 77*«?  Rainbow  in  the  North :  A  Short  Account  of  the  First  Establishment  of  Chrit- 
tianity  in  Rupert's  Sound,  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  By  S.  TccKca. 
12mo.,  pp.  308.     Robert  Carter  <fe  Brother. 

These  pages  contain  much  information  respecting  the  early  history  of  some  very 
interesting  mission  Q«laVA\%Vim«wt.%,  in  a  distant  and  bleak  portioa  of  this  contioeot 
The  hardships  and  U\«.U  ol  \.W  m\mo\iw\<b%,  ««A  V^^'^^viUar  habits  and  custom*  of 
the  natives,  ate  uarralftd  *\ii  «^  %\vsi^\«i  «.Vj\^  wA^^%«KMi^\w5as)^^. 
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86. — Holiday  Hohm:  A  Series  of  Tales,    By  Catharine  Sckclaib.     12mo.,  pp.  818. 
New  York :  Robert  Carter  <Ic  Brothers. 

Many  volames  of  miscollaneous  tales  are  priated  only  to  make  a  book,  of  which 
ODe  or  two  are  generally  good  and  the  remainder  quite  indifferent  But  such  is  not 
the  fact  with  this  volume.  The  tales  are  numerous  and  excellent.  The  author  has 
attempted  to  depict  youthful  life  with  that  genuine  gleesome  spirit  it  truly  possesses, 
and  free  from  those  cold  artificial  habits  which  are  too  often  fastened  upon  youth  by 
the  ignorance  of  parents  and  teachers.    Her  book  is  worthy  of  a  wide  circulation. 

27. — EarUtcood ;  or  Lights  and  Shadows  of  the  Anglican  Church.  A  Tale  for  the 
Times.  Qy  Cbarlotte  A.nqlby.  12mo.,  pp.  314.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  <fr 
Brother. 

This  is  a  tale  of  considerable  interest.  It  is  of  religious  tone,  and  impresses  upon 
the  mind  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  the  highest  value.  It  is  carefully  written,  dis- 
playing a  cultivated  taste  and  elevated  mind. 

28. — The  Personal  Adventures  of  "  Our  Own  Correspondent^  in  Italy.  Showing  how 
an  Active  Campaigner  can  find  good  Quarters^  when  Others  may  Lie  in  the  Fields; 
Oood  Dinners  while  Many  are  Half  Starved;  and  Good  Wine  though  the  King's 
Staff  be  Reduced  to  Half  Ration^.  By  Micuakl  B.  Honan.  12mo.,  pp.  425.  New 
York :  Harper  <&  Brothers. 

This  agreeable  volume  is  from  the  pen  of  one  who  acted  as  the  correspondent  of 
the  London  l^iuies^  during  the  time  of  Charles  Albert's  struggle  in  Milan.  It  is  not 
made  up  of  letters  which  appeared  in  that  print,  on  the  contrary,  it  consists  of  matter 
extraneous  entirely  to  the  letters,  and  yet  of  sufficient  interest  and  entertainment,  to 
be  issued  in  a  separate  volume.  Our  readers  may  depend  upon  finding  it  an  a<(ree- 
able  book.  It  is  all  the  more  so,  from  the  experiuuce  of  the  author  as  a  correspondent 
of  the  public  press. 

29. — Parisian  Sights  and  French  Principles  seen  Through  Ain*.rican  Spectacles. 
12mo.,  pp.  264.    New  York :  Harper  &  Bros. 

Parisian  life  is  sketched  in  this  volume  with  much  detail  The  author  follows  very 
much  after  the  manner  of  Sir  Francis  Head,  lacking,  however,  that  piquancy  and 
point  which  characterize  Head.  In  these  pages  the  reader  is,  in  may  instances,  intro- 
duced behind  the  curtains  of  French  life,  and  learns  much  that  does  not  often  find  its 
way  into  books  of  travel.  It  is  written  with  much  spirit  and  life,  and  contains  matters 
of  interest  to  all  readers.  The  illustrations  are  quite  numerous  and  add  to  the  im- 
pressions of  the  text. 

80.— TA«  Forest.  By  J.  V.  Huntington.  12mo.,  pp.  384.  New  York  :  J.  S.  Red- 
field. 

Our  readers  will  remember  **  Alban,**  a  tale  by  this  author,  which  attracted  some 
attention  not  long  since.  In  these  pages  we  have  a  continuation  of  the  same  story, 
and  a  higher  and  more  mature  development  of  the  same  characters.  ITie  author 
writes  with  vigor  and  power.  There  may  be  some  exceptionable  passages  and  blem- 
ishes in  his  pages,  but  taken  as  a  whole,  the  reader  will  find  this  a  tale  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit. 

31. — Regal  Rome.    An  Introduction  to  Roman  History.    By  Francis  W.  Newman  , 
Prof,  in  University  College,  Londou.    12mo.,  pp.  182.    New  York  :  J.  S.  Redfield. 

An  introduction  to  Roman  history  with  the  developments  of  the  present  day,  from 
the  pen  of  this  able  writer,  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention.  Although  brief,  many 
important  suggestions  are  advanced  which  will  arrest  the  tlioughtfui  reader.  The 
volume  treats  only  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  Kings,  and  is  written  with  much 
elegance  and  vigor. 

32. — Meyer's  Universum,    Vol  1.    Parts  7  and  8.    New  York:  Herman  J.  Meyer. 

The  interest  of  this  publication  is  well  sustained.  The  plates  of  which  it  consists 
are  very  finely  executed,  and  the  text  is  grapliic,  instructive,  and  entertaining.  The 
illustrations  of  these  numbers  are  *'  Bremen,"  **  The  Obelisk  of  Luxor,"  "  Saratoga 
Lake,"  **  The  Cottage  of  Kosseva,"  **  Washmgton's  House  at  Mount  Vernon,"  with  text 
by  Horace  Qreeley,  ^^Enlongen,"  (Bavaria,)  **  Cape  Horn,"  "  A  Masked  Ball' in  Paris." 
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ZZ.—The  Eclipse  of  Faith :  or  a  Visit  to  a  Religunu  Skeptic.  12ma,  pp.  452.  Bos- 
ton :  Crosby  <&  Nichole. 

Every  iotelligent  reader  will  admire  this  volome  as  one  of  the  remarkable  books  <rf 
the  day.  Its  author,  Henry  Rodgers,  a  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  \«  a 
powerful  and  clear  writer,  and  seeks  to  establish  the  evidences  of  religion  upon  a  se- 
cure and  logical  basis,  by  arranging  the  leaders  and  representatives  of  different  phasn 
of  faith  against  each  other.  Opposite  opinions  aro  thus  combated  with  a  force  an  J 
skill  whi<£  their  champions  will  find  extremely  difficult  to  resist,  e«specially  tho^e 
whose  views  tend  to  skepticism.  The  arguments  are  maintained  in  the  style  of  ancient 
dialogue  and  with  much  of  theur  brilliancy  and  efiect. 

84. — Letters  to  a  Millenarian.  By  Rev.  A.  Williamson.  16mo.,  pp.  180.  New 
York :  M.  W.  Dodd. 

In  this  series  of  letters  the  author  endeavors  to  explain  the  promises  of  GyA  to 
Abraham,  as  expounded  by  the  prophets  under  the  character  of  a  will  or  tcstamini, 
in  which  God,  by  covenant,  promises  to  bequeath  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  rich  Ktr- 
acies,  to  be  paid  over  to  them  in  successive  generations.  He  then  proceeds  to  inquire 
who  are  at  present  the  lawful  heirs  of  this  will,  and  what  legacies  are  still  due  :o 
these  heirs.  These  questions  are  answered  to  the  exclusion  of  Jews  as  such,  a»id  \fi 
the  introduction  as  heirs  of  those  who  are  truly  Christians. 

86. — Personal  Memoirs  and  Recollections  of  Editorial  Life.  By  Joseph  Bcckingoaii. 
2  vols.     12mo.,  pp.  250  <Sc  255.    Boston  :  Ticknor,  Reed  &.  Fields. 

The  unseen  life  of  an  editor,  that  portion  of  his  days  which  is  devoted  to  labors 
for  the  information  of  the  public,  although  known  only  by  its  results,  is  often  full  of 
incident.  The  characters  which  are  presented  to  him  are  more  diversified  than  to  men 
in  any  other  pursuit.  These  memorials  of  Buckingham  will  be  found  full  of  int*.  re»t 
by  any  one  whose  experience  has  made  him  acquainted  with  editorial  pursuits.  Bui 
it  is  not  fur  such  alone  that  these  volumes  possess  attractions.  The  general  reader 
will  here  find  the  veil  removed  from  one  most  important  and  attractive  pursuit  in  ^o- 
ciety— "  the  Fourth  E^tate." 

88. — Bihliotheca  Americana,  Catalogue  of  American  Publications^  Including  Reprint* 
and  Original  Works,  from  1820  to  1852  Inclusive.  Together  mth  a  List  of  Period- 
icals Published  in  the  United  States.  Compiled  and  arranged  by  (X  A.  Roorbach. 
Svo,  pp.  652.    New  York :  O.  A.  Roorbach. 

Probably  this  is  the  most  perfect  list  of  American  books  published  within  the  period 
it  embraces,  which  will  ever  be  prepared.  It  contains  upwards  of  twenty- four  thous- 
and titles,  and  all  that  have  appeared  up  to  the  present  time  whereof  the  compiler 
was  informed.  The  prices,  publisher's  name,  author,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  date 
of  issue  are  given.  A  classification  of  the  volumes  would  furnish  a  very  interesting 
picture  of  the  character  of  American  books  in  most  demand. 

37.-—  Waverley  Novels.  The  Pirate  and  The  Fortunes  of  Xigel.  Vols.  12, 13  and  U. 
12mo.,pp.  269, 285  and  335.    Boston :  Parker  dc  Mussey. 

The  large  type,  and  the  clear  and  distinct  impression,  as  well  as  the  general  taste 
and  neatness  with  which  these  volumes  are  put  forth,  render  this  one  of  the  m»:«t  de- 
sirable editions  of  the  Waverley  Novels. 

88. — Introductory  Lessons  in  Reading  and  Elocution.  Part  1st  By  R.  G.  Parki*. 
Part  2d.  Lessons  in  Elocutiofi,  By  J.  C.  Zachos.  12mo.,  pp.  195.  New  Ytirk  : 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

89.— TAc  Spaewife :  or  the  Queen's  Secret.  A  Story  of  the  Times  of  Elizabeth.  By 
Paul  Pkppeborass,  Esq.    Part  3.    Baltimore :  John  Murphy. 

^0.---Roma7ice  of  American  History,  as  Rlustraied  in  the  Early  Events  Connected 
vith  the  French  Settlement  of  Frt  Carolina,  the  Spanish  Colony  at  St.  Augustine, 
and  the  English  Plantation  at  Jamestown.  By  J.  Bamvaro.  16mo.  ppi  306.  Bus- 
ton  :  Gould  A  LincoUi. 

Many  of  the  early  scenes  in  American  history  are  here  related  with  all  the  fascina- 
tion of  romance.  The  work  is  admirably  adapted  to  awaken  in  youthful  minds  a 
aenre  to  prteecute  the  study  of  American  histoiy. 
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